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The  Hen  and  the  GoMen  Eggs 

By  William  EUery  Leonard,  After  Aesop 

A  Cottager  and  wife  possessed  a  Hen 
Who  laid  each  day  a  golden  Egg  again; 
So  each  one  thought  that  in  its  fair  inside 
A  lump  of  gold  there  surely  did  abide. 
And  thus  they  killed  it  in  the  hope  of 
gain, 

And  found  no  more  than  entrails,  quite 
as  plain 

As  fill  the  insides  of  all  mortal  chicks. 
The  foolish  pair  were  in  a  silly  fix. 

Moral: 

And  thus  'tis  ever  with  the  Get-rich-quicks. 
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(Set  It  Fi^om 
/Ae  Factory 
DireBii 


rKITSELMANl 
FENCE 

'Made  from  thoroagh- 
ly  Galvanized  Onea 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalop  showslOO 
Btyles  and  help-hts  of 
hog, farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 

1  li  Cents  a  Rod  Up 

Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    80-rod  spool  of  idea!  galvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.40 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Box  271   Muncie,  Indiana. 


Strongest 


am  ^  mm        f>  Made  of  DODBLE 
r  EL  gW  Mm  B"     STRENGTH  Coiied 
— ■■w^^«w    Spring   Wire.  Re- 
quires iewer  posts.  Al- 
ways tight.   Is  heavily 
Galvanized   vrith  PURE  ZiNC. 

A "Will   outlast  allf=i 
others.  Sixty  dif- 


f  erent  styles  and  ^ 
heights  to  choose 
from.   A  PENCE  Hi 
for  every  P  urpose.J^^g 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARSVSER 

AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  for  a  flrst-class  fence. 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  -  -  15c.  per  rod. 

47-inch  Farm  Fence,  -  -  23-5/lflc.  per  rod. 

"iS-incli  Poultry  Fence,  -  26-9/lOc.  per  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.5S  per  80-rod  spool. 
Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  SO-DAyS-FfiE^i-TElAL-KONEY-BACK 
GlIAEANTEE-COm'RACT.  Our  big  Catalogue 
contains  information  vou  ought  to 
jlsnow.  Write  for  it  today.  It's  FREE. J 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Boz  18  Winchester,  Indiana. 
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Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
■will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book- 
let. Write  now. 
APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.        9  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia.  m. 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
■  Tirefence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Bi^  Facrtory,  Big; 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 

  eipenRe,  prices  low.  Every- 

thing  guaranteed.  Free  samples  by 
Jinail.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
I  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
I  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River: — 

Inches  high     Medium  Weight     Extra  heavy  (alt  No.  9) 

39         23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47         26c  per  rod  40o  per  rod 

55         32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  paf©  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
[Coiled  Spring^  Fence  Co. 
Box   403    Winchester.  Ind- 
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LOW  PRICES  handsome  FENCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood — all  better.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  jparks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  921        DECATUR.  IND. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  i6o  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog^,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No. . 
double   galvanized  wire: 
and  absolutely  rust  proa 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Rod  up 
Poultry  and  Rabb.t  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences 
Gates.   Send  for 
and  Free  sample 
The  BronuFenco  &\i  lr( 
DepU2lE  Cle¥elaiid» 


Index  to  Advertisements 


IN  OCTOBER,  I  attended  the  first  National  Social  Center  Conference  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin.    This  conference  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  want  better 
use  made  of  our  public  buildings.    Schoolhouses,  churches,  town  halls  and  other 
public  buildings  stand  empty  most  of  the  time. 

Why  not  use  them?  Your  money  and  mine  built  the  schoolhouse — why  not  use 
it  in  vacations,  on  Sundays,  evenings,  and  whenever  we  can  find  profitable,  social  use 
for  it?    Why  not  build  it  for  the  use  of  the  whole  community? 

The  conference  asked  me  to  speak,  and  I  did  so.  I  called  my  subject  "The  Rural 
Awakening."  I  want  my  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  to  know  the  line  of  my 
argument,  and  I'm  giving  over  this  page  to  a  reproduction  of  some  things  I  said  : 

THE  invention  of  the  modern  school-desk  has  rendered  the  rural  schoolhouse  less 
convenient  physically  for  public  meetings  than  was  the  schooUiouse  of  forty  years 
ago.  Then  there  was  a  broad  bench  against  the  wall  all  round,  upon  which  grown- 
ups might  comfortably  sit;  and  the  big  desks  made  of  boards,  while  inconvenient  for 
the  children,  were  not  only  comfortable  for  adults,  but  were  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  ordinarily  continued  to  attend  school  in  the  country  until 
they  married.  Thus,  while  the  need  for  the  schoolhouse  as  a  place  of  neighborhood 
resort  has  seemed  to  decrease  through  building  of  churches  and  public  halls,  the 
schoolrooms  themselves  have  become  increasingly  uncomfortable  for  gatherings  of 
full-grown  people.    In  fact,  they  are  almost  impossible  for  such  use. 

In  the  meantime,  country  life  lost  much  of  its  vim  and  vitality.  The  old- 
fashioned  "literary"  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a  rural  institution.  These  and  the 
spelling-schools  were  occasions  of  great  social  interest.  Both  have  in  great  measure 
disappeared  from  rural  life.  The  splendid  vigor  of  a  generation  of  pioneers  created 
a  considerable  social  feeling  in  most  rural  communities.  People  who  were  buying 
land,  taking  homesteads  and  making  homes  v/ere  interested  in  the  neighborhood  which 
they  were  creating;  far  more  intensely  interested  than  are  the  farmers  to-day  who 
are  preparing  to  desert  the  neighborhood  for  the  city,  or  the  tenant  farmers  who 
succeed  them  upon  the  farms.  Rural  life  has  gone  through  a  process  of  devitalization 
which  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  suck  of  the  cities 
upon  country  population.  Individually,  the  farmer  may  be  a  hopeful,  a  vigorous  and 
an  efficient  man,  but,  socially,  the  typical  farm  community  has  been,  and  is,  not 
vigorous,  but  weak;  not  hopeful,  but  pessimistic. 

In  spiie  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  landlordism,  I  believe  that  rural  social 
life  in  America  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its  depression  and  that  a  great  rural 
awakening  is  beginning.  This  awakening  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  ways.  Out 
of  the  vast  mass  of  decadent  and  useless  country  churches  there  are  emerging  a  few 
active,  alert,  growing  and  triumphant  rural  parishes.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  beginning  to  pay  that 
attention  to  country  life  which  its  importance  demands.  The  fact  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  while  our  modern  social  maladjustments  have  driven  poor  people 
together  by  myriads  in  the  cities  forming  the  slum,  the  same  influences  have  been 
driving  hundreds  of  thousands  into  abject  and  lifeless  apathy  and  a  sort  of  sluggish 
misery  in  the  sparsely  settled  spaces  of  the  open  country  in  a  social  decadence  for 
which  we  have  no  name,  but  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  country  slum. 
One  phase  of  the  magnet's  action  is  the  crowd  of  steel  filings  at  the  pole.  This  is 
the  slum.  The  other  phase  is  seen  in  the  dispersed  atoms  outside  the  field  of  force, 
and  this  is  the  demagnetized  population  of  the  rural  districts.  Through  extension 
work,  demonstration  trains  and  demonstration  farms ;  through  the  short  course 
and  the  farmers'  course;  through  lectures  and  through  the  periodical  visits  of  agri- 
cultural papers,  life  is  being  brought  to  these  dead  places  in  society.  There  is  no 
agency,  however,  which  can  compare  in  efficiency  with  the  new  kind  of  rural  school 
which  is  beginning  to  appear.  This  is  the  school  which  is  correlated  to  country  life. 
Most  rural  schools  now  are  bad  copies  of  poor  city  schools,  just  as  most  rural 
churches  are  bad  copies  of  poor  city  churches.  But  the  light  is  breaking,  the  country 
school  of  the  future  will  be  one  in  which  teacher,  text-book  and  course  of  study  shall 
all  be  interpenetrated  by  the  truths  which  inhere  in  agricultural  science. 

Now  when  this  time  comes  and  as  it  comes,  the  social-center  movement  should 
prepare  the  way  for  and  assist  in  the  work  of  making  the  rural  school  a  really 
useful  center  for  the  social  activities  of  the  district,  and  in  doing  so  the  social-center 
workers  should  avoid  the  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  in  rural  schools 
and  rural  churches.  The  rural  social  center  should  not  be  a  copy  of  the  city  social 
center.  It  should  correlate  with  rural  life  and  be  interpenetrated  by  the  needs  of 
the  rural  life.  The  waste  of  work  in  our  schools  is  an  enormous  part  of  our  lack 
of  national  efficiency.  When  children  know  that  their  work  is  useful,  they  take 
vastly  more  interest  in  it.  And  there  is  an  infinite  amount  of  strictly  educative 
and  educational  work  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  through  which 
the  schools  may  be  brought  into  such  intimate  contact  with  the  community  about 
them  as  to  make  of  themselves  social  centers,  the  only  sort  which  can  ever  be  broadly 
useful,  those  which  grow  out  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
country  school  should  be  a  place  where  the  child  is  useful,  pupils  and  parents  all 
working  together  upon  the  problem  of  farm  life. 

When  the  school  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  fully  developed,  no  farmer  will 
think  of  planting  seeds  until  they  have  been  examined  in  the  school  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  genuineness  and  their  freedom  from  noxious  adulteration.  Tests 
of  soil  will  be  made  in  the  school  laboratory.  The  examination  of  farm  animals 
for  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases*  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  done  in  the 
schools.  Tests  of  milk  will  be  made  and  in  the  school-yard  will  be  developed  strains 
of  poultry  of  supreme  excellence  for  either  egg  or  meat  production.  The  keeping 
of  accounts  on  the  farm  is  so  complex  that  no  farmer  under  ordinary  circumstances 
is  able  to  keep  an  adequate  set  of  books.  And  in  the  country  school  which  I  have 
in  mind  will  be  the  counting-room  of  the  neighborhood,  in  which  a  complete  cost 
system  will  be  kept  by  teachers  and  pupils  and  comparisons  made  as  to  relative  profits 
of  various  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  which  will  gradually  change  agriculture  from 
its  present  status  to  that  of  a  business  conducted  upon  the  exact  lines  which  char- 
acterize the  business  factory  methods.  The  girls  wiU  take  part  in  all  these  things 
and  in  addition  will  study  economical  and  satisfying  management  of  homes. 

DOES  that  sound  visionary?    Well,  one  of  the  privileges  of  life  is  to  be  visionary. 
The  dreams  of  yesterday  are  the  prosaic  facts  of  to-day.    A  man  flew  .this  year 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— but  Darius  Green  was  a  dreamer ! 
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"Victor's"  Lesson  to  Us 

THE  Iowa  State  College  has  again  shown  that  it 
can  fit  a  bullock  for  a  show.  Its  great  Angus 
steer  "Victor"  was  grand  champion  in  the  Inter- 
national Stock  Show  at  Chicago.  It  may  now  be  taken 
as  proven  that  the  colleges,  by  a  system  of  feeding  and 
care  which  takes  into  account  no  such  prosaic  matter 
as  expense,  can  beat  the  world  in  loading  fat  upon  the 
frame  of  a  steer  and  still  keeping  the  animal  in  prime 
condition.  Now  that  the  fact  is  proven,  why  spend  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  in  proving  it  over  and  over 
again?  Just  what  educational  benefit  comes  from  the 
practice?  Why  not  show  the  world — and  incidentally 
the  students,  who  are  supposed  to  be  studying  farming — 
how  prime  beef  may  be  produced  at  a  profit?  Not  that 
the  colleges  neglect  this  latter  phase  of  the  subject;  but 
that  there  is  a  restiveness  among  educators, 
stockmen,  and  in  the  public  mind,  at  what 
seems  to  be  a  rather  fruitless  striving  on  their 
part  after  beef  showiness,  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  raises,  for  one  thing,  a  ques- 
tion that  ought  never  to  be  legitimately  asked. 
The  question  is,  "Are  the  colleges  practical?" 
The  answer  is,  "They  are !"  But  is  their  prac- 
tical character  to  be  proved  by  their  fat-stock 
exhibits?    W'e  doubt  it. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  make  a  slave  of  yourself,  no  matter 
how  good  the  pay  is. 

Take  an  invoice  of  your  property  once  a  year,  so  you 
will  know  what  you  are  worth  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Your  reputation  for  veracity  will  suffer  if  you  boast 
of  your  tender  heart  while  you  are  driving  a  dock-tailed 
horse. 


Six  Years  of  Dry  Farming 

FACTS  relating  to  dry  farming  of  real  value  to  the 
farming  world  are  beginning  to  be  developed.  In 
Montana,  for  instance,  six  years  of  experiment  at  a 
dozen  demonstration  farms  yield  results  on  which  farm- 
ers may  rely.   The  six  years  take  in  the  years  from  1905 


The  Area  in  Wheat 

THE  census  shows  that  the  acreage  in  wheat 
in  this  country  in  1909  was  less  by  about 
one  sixth  than  in  1899 — a  falling  off  of  eight 
and  a  quarter  million  acres.  In  Iowa  the  loss 
has  been  more  than  half,  and  nearly  half  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  Thus,  we  see,  the 
decrease  holds  good  in  both  the  winter-wheat 
and  spring-wheat  states.  North  Dakota,  Kan- 
sas and  the  other  states  witlf  new  lands  show- 
increases.  But  the  future  is  certain  for  them. 
As  soon  as  the  one-crop  system  shall  have 
developed  in  their  soils  the  excreta  and  fungi 
and  bacteria  which  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  under  such  con- 
ditions, they  also  will  show  decreased  acreages. 
W  estern  Canada  and  the  new  lands  of  .*\rgen- 
tina  will  take  their  turn  for  exploitation — until  the  new 
lands  are  exhausted.  Then,  perhaps,  may  come  the 
renaissance  of  wheat  in  the  supposedly  worked-out  soils. 
Iowa  could  grow  more  wheat  to-day  than  she  ever  did 
—if  it  paid.  And  there  are  those  who  think  that  winter 
wheat  has  its  proper  place  now  in  the  rotation  in  all  the 
corn-belt  states.  If  not  now,  the  time  is  coming  when 
it  will  have. 


A  Montana  Way 

OUT  in  Yellowstone  County  the  county  commission- 
ers appropriated  $250  for  a  boys'  and  girls'  corn 
contest.  Those  who  think  Montana  out  of  the  corn 
belt  are  respectfully  reminded  that  her  experiment 
station  shows  a  profit  of  fourteen  dollars  an  acre  on 
corn  raised  for  the  grain,  and  eight  dollars  on  fodder- 
corn — so  the  boys  and  girls  had  a  fruitful  field  in  which 
to  work.  Every  school  district  in  the  county  was  repre- 
sented in  the  contest.  There  was  an  average  of  nine 
entries  per  school.  "Minnesota  13,"  a  pedigreed  corn, 
was  coaxed  by  one  pupil  into  yielding  a  hundred  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  hundred  ears  from  the  county  show 
went  to  the  land  show  in  New  York  City — and  the 
schools  are  alive  and  up  and  coming  for  next  year. 
Could  better  value  have  been  obtained  for  the  $250? 
Thus  we  ruralize  the  rural  school. 


Not  long  ago  a  horse  that  had  been  stolen  from  a  man 
in  Chicago  came  trotting  home  a  week  later,  equipped 
with  a  new  harness  and  a  good  wagon.  That  was 
horse  sense  for  you.  If  it  had  come  home  empty- 
handed,  its  owner  might  have  thought  that  the  horse 
had  run  of¥. 


a  social  and  intellectual  center 


to  1910  inclusive — believed  to  be  years  of  normal  aver- 
age rainfall;  so  that  crops  which  have  been  profitable 
on  the  average  during  this  period  are  likely  to  be  safe 
crops  for  settlers. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  Turkey  Red  fall  wheat 
has  yielded  an  average  of  32.45  bushels  and  paid  a  profit 
of  $14.47  per  acre.  Three  Russian  varieties  have  paid 
profits  of  $17.62,  $21.30  and  $16.31  per  acre  respectively, 
but  have  been  grown  at  one  station  only.  Sixty-day 
oats  have  averaged  in  profit  $8.18  per  acre,  and  other 
varieties  made  showings  nearly  as  good.  Some  varieties 
of  barley  have  done  better  than  the  oats.  Rye  and  flax 
have  made  as  good  a  showing  as  barley.  Corn,  even 
in  that  northern  latitude,  has  made  an  average  profit 
of  $14.93  per  acre. 

Other  profits  per  acre  are,  alfalfa,  $14.43;  corn- 
fodder,  $11.74;  brome-grass,  $8.95. 

The  best  showing  is  made  by  the  potato  crop — an 
average  profit  of  $41.99  per  acre. 

.\11  these  profits  are  reckoned  after  the  cost  of  plow- 
ing, disking,  tending  and  harvesting  has  been  paid  for  at 
fair  wages,  and  seed  at  the  market  price.  In  other 
words,  the  above  profits  are  what  the  farmer  could 
have  made  by  taking  as  good  care  of  his  crop  as  the 
experiment-station  people  did  of  theirs,  over  and  above 
going  wages  and  cost  of  seed. 

It  makes  a  good  showing  for  Montana  dry  farming. 
Many  farmers  in  the  humid  regions  will  feel  envious 
of  such  profits. 

Many  in  the  dry-farming  regions  will  wonder  why 
they  have  not  earned  such  returns.  The  answer  is : 
good  dry  farmers  are  as  scarce  in  their  habitat  as  good 
farmers  elsewhere. 


Free  Sugar  and  the  Farm 

GOOD  refined  sugar  often  sells  in  London  at  from  two 
cents  to  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  With 
sugar  on  the  free  list,  we  could  get  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  for  a  dollar  in  most  parts  of  this  country  most 
of  the  time. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  of  foods.  In  tests  made  in 
the  German  army  to  determine  what  single  food  will 
keep  soldiers  on  their  feet  longest  in  marching,  the  palm 
was  awarded  to  sugar.  It  can  be  produced  in  the  tr<)i)ics 
for  less  than  can  any  other  great  food  product.  England 
gives  her  people  the  benefit  of  this  wonderful  provision 
of  nature  for  feeding  the  race. 

And  with  this  cheap  sugar  England  leads  the  world 
in  the  making  of  such  things  as  jams,  preserves,  mar- 
malades and  confections  in  which  sugar  is  used.  This 
is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  producers  of  vege- 
tables, berries  and  fruits.  All  these  products 
are  used  up  at  high  prices,  and  shiploads  arc- 
imported  every  day  from  the  truck-patches, 
orchards  and  small-fruit  farms  of  France, 
Holland.  Belgium  and  other  near-by  parts  of 
the  continent. 

If  we  had  free  sugar,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  similar  benefits. 
The  market  for  the  products  of  the  orchards 
and  fruit  farms  would  be  improved,  the  fac- 
tories which  put  up  such  products  would 
employ  more  labor,  the  cost  of  living  would  be 
lowered. 

Why  do  we  keep  sugar  out?  To  build  up  a 
home  supply?  The  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury definitely  proves  that  we  cannot  produce 
enough,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  ever  to 
produce  it  cheaper  than  now.  The  Sugar 
Trust  is  the  chief  beneficiar\'  of  the  tariff,  and 
one  would  think  that  its  criminal  record  has 
robbed  it  of  any  claim  for  consideration  which 
it  may  once  have  seemed  to  possess. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry?  The  beet- 
sugar  industry?  Well,  if  they  are  dependent  on 
the  tariff  for  existence,  we  should  be  far  better 
off  if  we  would  admit  sugar  free,  buy  the  fac- 
tories and  dismantle  them,  and  take  the  sugar- 
cane and  beet  lands  off  their  owners'  hands.  W  e  pay 
annually  a  hundred  millions  in  additional  prices  for 
sugar,  in  order  to  "protect"  the  production  of  about 
$34,000,000  in  sugar. 

In  other  words,  we  pay  three  dollars  to  buy  one — 
for  somebody  else ! 

This  is  the  common  sense  of  the  sugar  question  in 
the  United  States. 


To  the  hog  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  pen  is  worth  two 
in  the  bushel. 

A  friend  is  a  man  who  shows  up  quicker  when  we 
need  him  than  when  he  needs  us. 


THE 
and 


Save  Ice 

family  without  ice  in  summer  is  losing  money 
enduring  needless  hardships.  Usually  the  work 
in  winter  allows  of  the  putting  up  of  ice  without  much 
expense.  It  may  be  cut  in  river,  pond  or  lake,  or  bought 
for  a  reasonable  price  at  the  place  where  cut  by  the 
town  ice-man.  Any  good  handy  half-mechanic  knows 
how  to  build  the  ice-house.  Your  experiment  station 
w'ill  send  you  plans,  no  doubt,  if  you  ask  for  them. 
Back  numbers  of  this  paper  give  such  plans.  And  if 
you  haven't  the  plans  nor  the  funds,  dig  a  deep  pit — 
say  ten  feet  deep — cover  the  bottom  with  straw,  put  in 
alternate  layers  of  straw  and  ice,  keep  it  covered  with 
straw,  and  in  summer  you  will  find  your  ice  as  cold 
as  if  in  a  thousand-dollar  edifice.  It's  a  little  unhandy 
In  the  getting  out.  but  if  you  keep  it  covered  with  straw 
it  will  keep,  and  it's  ice.  Any  kind  of  ice  looks  good  in 
August.    Whether  house  or  pit.  put  it  in  a  shady  spot. 
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"Smite  the  Rodents!"— A  1912  Battle-Cry 


By  John  Snure 


S\\'.-\.T  the  [■'ly"  is  a  meritori- 
ous slogan.  Well  does  hu- 
manity lift  its  war-cry  against 
this  pestiferous  foe.  But  while 
attacking  the  fly.  while  "swatting" 
it,  let  us  not  forget  the  human  race 
has  other  enemies.  The  proportions 
of  their  ravages  are  all  too  gen- 
^^"^■^  erally  overlooked.  In  the  whole 
scheme  of  created  things  humankind  has  no  more 
persistent,  pertinacious  and  troublesome  enemies  than 
the  rodents.  It  is  proposed  here  to  tell  something  of 
them.  One  cannot  study  these  marauders  among 
mammals  without  being  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  their  depredations  and  without  seeing  the  need  of 
a  campaign  whose  slogan  shall  be  "Smite  the  Rodents." 

Strange  as  the  statement  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  con- 
servative to  place  the  damage  done  vearlv  bv  rodents 
in  the  United  States  at  $150,000,000.  the  economic  loss 
due  to  such  common  rodents  as  rats,  mice,  ground- 
squirrels,  chipmunks,  prairie-dogs,  gophers,  muskrats. 
woodchucks  and  rabbits  is  astounding.  Exact  data  is, 
of  course,  not  obtainable.  A  writer  in  the  American 
Agriculturalist  once  estimated  that  rats  alone  caused 
this  country  losses  of  SIO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  France  loses 
$40,000,000  annually  from  rats  and  mice,  according  to 
estimates.  Dr.  D.  E.  Lantz  of  the  Biological  Survey 
considers  this  country's  losses  several  times  greater. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  of  the  English  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Destruction  of  \'ermin  puts 
at  $73,000,000  per  annum  the  damage  done  by  rats  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  rural  sections  alone.  One 
can  onlv  conclude  from  such  figures  that  an  estimate 
of  $150,000,000  for  this  country  is  low. 
According  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mefriam,  former 
chief  of  the  Biological  Survev,  agriculture 
in  this  country  suffers  $10,000,000  a  year 
from  the  ground-squirrel  alone. 

The  bulk  of  this  loss  falls  on  the  farmer. 
The  rodents  do  not  spare  him,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  must  also  contend  with  insect 
enemies  and  plant-diseases.  House  rats 
and  mice  are  at  home,  however,  in  town 
and  country  alike,  and  everyone,  therefore, 
is  concerned  in  exterminating  the  rodent 
population. 

They  Carry  Disease! 

Complete  extermination  is.  obviously, 
impossible  and  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances wherein  some  of  the  rodents  do 
good.  But,  as  a  tribe,  they  deserve  the 
severest  indictment.  This  indictment  would 
be  severe  enough  if  it  related  alone  to 
actual  depredations  caused  by  quest  of 
food.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Consider  the  grave  danger  to  human  life 
in  the  germs  of  bubonic  plague  dissem- 
inated far  and  wide  by  the  California 
ground-squirrel.  This  danger  has  become 
so  great,  far  exceeding  any  harm  caused 
by  destruction  of  crops,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  Ground-squirrels  near 
San  Francisco  Bay  first  became  infected 
with  the  plague,  and  ■  from-  them  others 
farther  back  in  the  country.  The  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  has  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  trying  to  wipe  out  the  plague- 
infected  squirrels,  but  the  task  is  great,  and  the  plague 
has  killed  off  numerous  persons.  ■  victims  of  ground- 
squirrel  infection.  ,  .  ..  . 

The  rat  and  the  mouse  are  even  worse  disease-carriers 
than  the  ground-squirrel.  The  rat  has  long  been 
especially  notorious.  In  fact,  the  ground-squirrels  about 
San  Francisco  first  contracted  the  bubonic  plague  from 
European  rats  in  the  towns  about  the  bay. 

To  write  the  full  story  of  the  war  between  man  and 
destructive  rodents  would  take  manv  volumes,  but  thev 


Certain  wood-rats  are  native  to  the  United  States,  But 
the  brown  rat,  the  black  rat  and  the  common  house- 
mouse  are  importations.  The  sailing-ship  of  an  ancient 
explorer  brought  the  black  rat  from  Europe  in  1544. 
About  1775,  the  brown  rat  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Larger, 
fiercer  and  more  cunning  than  the  black  rat,  it 
drove  the  latter  f>om  its  newly  settled  home, 
pushed  it  farther  and  farther  back,  and  now  the 
black  rat  is  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  But  the  brown  rat.  the 
common  hovise  or  wharf  rat,  known  everywhere, 
thrives  and  multiplies  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
combat  it.  This  could  not  be  were  it  not 
extremely  prolific.  How  prolific  it  is  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  WasHington,  D.  C, 
nineteen  young  rats  were  recently  found  in  a 
single  nest. 

Striking  Instances  . 


Rat  migrations,  invasions  and  plagues  were 
well-known  in  Europe  in  olden  days.  Every- 
body recalls  the  tradition  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin.  In  1903.  a  multitude  of  migrating 
rats  spread  with  great  suddenness  over  Mercer 
and  Rock  Island  counties  in  Illinois.  An  eye- 
witness of  the  phenomenon  avers  that  one  night  as  he 
was  returning  home  by  moonlight  he  heard  a  general 
rustling  in  the  field  near-by,  and  soon  a  vast  army  of 
rats  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  him,  going  all  in  one 
direction.  The  mass  stretched  away  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  in  the  dim  light.  Through  the  winter  and  summer 
of  1904,  there  was  in  this  region  a  veritable  plague  of 
rats.    A  single  farmer,  F.  U.  Montgomery,  of  Mercer 


In  Washington,  D.  C,  nineteen  young 
rats   were    found    in   a   single  nest 


would  be  fascinating  ones.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  more  interesting  lot  of  biological  specimens  than 
the  hordes  of  rodents  who  beset  mankind  at  every  turn, 
gnawing,  burrowing,  devouring  and,  worst  of  all,  car- 
rying from  house  to  house,  seaport  to  seaport  and 
railroad  center  to  railroad  center  the  germs  of  the  dread 
plague  or  other  dangerous  disease. 

Foremost  of  them  all  stands  the  rat,  chief  of  the 
mammalian  pests,  more  troublesome  to  man  than  all  the 
lions,  tigers,  wolves  and  catamounts  combined.  And 
worst  of  the  rats  is  the  brown  rat,  whose  history  goes 
back  centuries,  into  everv  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 


A  campeugn  is  rteeded,  whose  slogan  shall  be  "Smite  the  Rodent! 

County,  killed  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirtj- 
five  rats  on  his  farm,  catching  them  mostly  in  traps. 

Sometimes  destroying  alone,  sometimes  devastating  in 
hordes,  the  rat  is  practically  omnivorous,  a  pest  for 
what  it  eats  and  for  what  it  ruins,  at  home  anywhere, 
ready  to  drink  milk,  devour  an  egg,  consume  a  young 
chicken  or  gnaw  the  bark  of  trees.  Rats  do  enormous 
damage  to  cultivated  grains.  They  follow  it  relentlessly 
from  the  time  it  is  sown  in  the  ground  to  the  time  it 
is  in  .warehouse.  They  dig  up  the  seed,  and  eat  it  in 
shock,  stack,  mow  and  mill.  Entire  crops  have  been 
ruined.  Rats  are  a  foe  to  poultry,  a  pest  in  game- 
preserves,  destructive  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Heavy 
losses  are  inflicted  on  merchandise  in  stores,  markets 
and  warehouses,  and  on  houses  and  furniture.  Insur- 
ance companies  a  few  years  ago  estimated  that  $15,000,- 
000  annual  fire  loss  was  caused  in  the  United  States  by 
defective  insulation  of  wires,  and  rats  and  mice  are 
the  chief  agencies  in  impairing  insulation.  From  careful 
inquiries.  Doctor  Lantz  calculated  the  direct  annual 
rat  loss  to  the  people  of  this  countrv  in  cities  of  100,000 
or  over  was  $20,000,000. 

What  a  Rat  Will  Dp 

Almost  unbelievable  are  some  of  the  things  done  by 
the  rat,  this  selfsame  squealing,  filthy,  gluttonous,  all- 
pervading,  all-destroying  brown  rat.  Rats  often  gnaw 
the  hoofs  of  horses  until  the  blood  comes.  They  have 
been  known  to  attack  fat  hogs,  and  eat  holes  in  their 
bodies,  causing  death.  They  will  fight  human  beings  if 
cornered.  They  often  steal  valuable  articles  to  use  in 
building  nests.  The  following  were  found  in  a  single 
nest :  Three  bedroom  towels,  two  serviettes,  five  dust- 
cloths,  two  pairs  of  linen  knickerbockers,  six  linen 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  one  silk  handkerchief.  This 
same  rat,  which  was  a  model  of  industry  and  thrift,  had 
carried  away  and  stored  near  its  nest  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  a  pudding,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  beet,  car- 
rots, turnips  and  potatoes. 

In  the  last  dozen  years,  over  5,000,000  human  beings 
have  died  from  plague  in  India  alone.  The  India  Plague 
Commission,  after  careful  inquiry,  found  that  bubonic 
plague  in  man  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  disease  in 
the  rat! 

Marvelous  in  its  destructiveness  is  the  common  house- 
m.ouse,  closely  related  to  the  rat  and.  like  it.  imported 
from  Europe.  The  field-mouse,  too,  is  highly  destructive, 
the  most  destructive  to  agriculture  of  all  the  rodents. 


Swarms  or  hordes  of  them  have  committed  devastations 
in  Europe  and  Asia  from  early  times,  and  this  country 
has  suflFered  such  visitations.  The  plague  of  field-mice 
in  Nevada,  Utah  and  northeast  California  in  1907  and 
1908,    when    alfalfa-fields    were    ruined,  shade-trees 

girdled  and  killed,  and 
root  crops  destroyed, 
was  one  of  the  worst. 
The  loss  in  a  season 
was  put  at  $250,000. 
Birds  and  mammals 
destroyed  many  of  the 
mice,  but  systematic 
poisoning  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  was  the 
remedy  that  proved 
effective,  though  not 
administered  in  time  to 
prevent  great  damage. 

The  common  chip- 
munk, closely  related 
to  the  ground-squirrel, 
and  distributed  over 
most  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  troublesome  pest.  Recently,  the  Forest 
Service  has  had  trouble  with  it  in  reforestation.  Armies 
of  chipmunks  dig  up  and  eat  the  tree-seeds  as  soon  as 
planted.  The  same  is  true  of  some  kinds  of  ground- 
squirrels  and  of  field-mice. 

Ground-squirrels,  highly  destructive  to  agriculture, 
damage  grains,  vineyards  and  young  orange-trees  along 
with  many  other  depredations.  They  carry  in  their 
ample  cheek-pouches  acorns,  olives,  various 
seeds  and  grains,  and  even  green  stufif  from 
the  places  where  they  gather  them  to  their 
burrows,  where  the  acorns  and  seeds  are 
stored  for  future  use.  Almond-irees  in- 
California  and  orange-trees  are  gnawed 
and  damaged.  Heaviest  losses,  however, 
result  from  their  grain  depredations.  They 
attack  it  from  sprouting  kernels  to  the 
thrashed  product,  carrying  all  they  can  to 
their  underground  storehouses.  In  grain- 
fields,  they  first  clear  ofT  the  grain  around 
the  borders,  and  then  establish  colonies  of 
burrows  in  the  interior.  They  burrow  in 
embankments  and  cause  breaks  in  irrigation 
ditches. 

All  Rodents  Guilty 

The  pocket  gopher,  found  in  much  of  the 
West,  in  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
causes  damage  by  burrowing,  is  highly 
destructive  to  crops,  and  throws  up  mounds 
which  are  the  cause  of  heavy  damage.  The 
gopher  girdles  trees,  and  part  of  an  auricot- 
tree,  five  inches  through,  ruined  m  this 
manner,  is  shown  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of 
the  Biological  Survey. 

Much-  might  be  written  on  the  damage 
caused   by   the   prairie-dog  in   the  range 
country,  or  of^the  damage  done  dikes,  dams 
and  irrigation  ditches  by  muskra,s,  or  o£ 
the  losses  caused  by  the  timid  but  trouble- 
some rabbit.    The  rabbit,  whether  the  cot- 
tontail or  jack  rabbit,  has  taken  a  place  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  rodent  pests.    Larger  than  rats  and.  mice, 
and  almost  as  prolific,  they  often  inflict  on  crops  and 
trees  damages  even  greater  than  those  caused  by  field- 
mice.    The  rabbit  is  especially  fond  of  "garden  sass," 
and  many  a  market-garden   has  been   ruined  by  it. 
Rabbits  cut  off  the  ends  of  twigs  or  branches  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  eat  the  bark.    They  hamper  reforestation. 
They  work  especial  havoc  in  young  orchards. 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  indictment  against  the  whole 
rodent  tribe  is  that  it  is  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  hapless  humanity, 
which  has  to  struggle  against  the  stratagems  and  spoils 
of  high  financiers  at  the  top  and  the  wiles  and  cunning 
of  the  burrowing,  gnawing,  pillaging  rodent  underneath. 

Expert  methods  of  trapping,  poisoning  and  otherwise 
getting  rid  of  rodents  have  been  worked  out  b\  the 
government  scientists.  They  are  not  theories  alone,  but 
tried  and  practical  methods.  It  is  given  as  the  delib- 
erate opinion  of  the  Biological  Survey  that  probably 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  increase  or  rats,  mice  and 
other  destructive  rodents  has  been  the  persistent  kill- 
ing off  of  the  birds  and  mammals  that  prey  on  them. 

Wise  old  Mother  Nature  evidently  had  well-laid 
plans  matured  to  smite  the  rodent  and  do  it,  so  to 
speak,  automatically. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  almost  completely  disar- 
ranged the  balance  of  things,  and  are  paying  the  penalty. 


The  conservation  of  our  rodents 


On  this  farm  is  a  large  Gurler  silo — some  say.  the  largest  in  the  world 


<jn  this  farm,  too,  the  silo  pays  big  returns 


Cooperative  Effort  Spells  Success 


By  George  H.  Dacy 


AST  year  the  little  district  of  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin, 
sold  $30(>,000  worth  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred 
Holsteins  through  the  efforts  of  their  local  com- 
munity breeders'  association.  For  thirty  years  the 
Holstein  has  been  the  premier  dairy  cow  of  this  region 
of  rolling  meadows  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Black-and- 
white  popularity  dates  from  the  introduction  of  Bensie 
II.,  an  excellent  type  of  high-milking  Holstein  whose 
progeny  have  placed  Lake  Mills  foremost  among  the 
leading  Holstein  centers  of  America. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  what  community  effort  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  breeding  a  specific  kind  of 
dairy  cattle.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Lake  Mills  Cooperative  Club,  each  breeder  of  that  ter- 
ritory worked  out  his  own  salvation,  so  to  speak,  and 
met  with  innumerable  and,  in  man^'  cases, 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  his  attempts 
to  mature  and  profitably  market  his  stock. 
In  the  first  place,  the  individual  expense 
in  combatting  disease,  in  developing  a 
uniform  type,  in  advertising  the  herd,  and 
in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  animals  was 
very  considerable.  In  addition,  it  involved 
an  era  of  keen  competition,  when  each 
breeder  was  trying  to  outdo  his  neighbor 
and  selfish  motives,  seeking  individual 
maximum  profits,  predominated. 

Lake  Mills  Holsteins 

Then  the  farsightedness  and  wisdom  of 
a  few  of  the  local  Holsteiners  was 
displayed  in  a  movement  to  organize  a 
cooperative  association  and  to  develop  a 
■uniform  type  of  Holstein  cattle  which 
would  ultimately  be  known  far  and  wide 
as  Lake  Mills  Holsteins  just  as  readily  as 
though  the  animals  bore  the  stamp  of  a 
specific  trade-mark.  The  project  was  suc- 
cessfully put  through,  and  the  Lake  Mills  Holstein 
Society  was  launched  on  its  decidedly  significant  career. 
The  movement  had  for  its  object  the  production  and 
improvement  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  "black-and- 
whites"  and  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  and 
cooperation  between  its  members  in  the  practice  of  such 
irethods  of  care  and  management  as  would  insure  the 
most  successful  and  economical  results.    Each  member 


pledged  himself  to  improve  his  herd  by  mating  his 
cows  exclusively  with  pure-bred  bulls  of  his  chosen 
breed;  to  care  for  his  herd  in  an  up-to-date  manner, 
and  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow  members  in  the  use  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  in  buying  and  selling  animals,  and  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  his  community  along 
the  lines  of  dairying. 

In  commenting  upon  the  benefits  derived  from  organ- 
ized effort,  a  prominent  Lake  Mills  breeder  remarked, 
"Where  each  man  formerly  worked  for  himself,  we 
now  all  pull  together,  and  fifty  pairs  of  shoulders  push- 
ing in  one  direction  accomplish  just  fifty  times  as  much 
as  the  same  number  striving  individually  in  different 
directions.  Formerly  our  cattle  represented  pro'nis- 
cuous,  haphazard  breeding,  while  to-day  united  elfort 


This  lot  of  heifers  would  recommend  any  community 

has  developed  a  specific  type  and  has  enabled  all  of  us 
to  share  proportionately  in  the  splendid  results.  How- 
ever, I  consider  that  the  opportunity  that  such  an 
organization  affords  its  members  to  keep  informed 
regarding  all  that  pertains  to  success  in  their  work  is 
most  important.  Through  the  medium  of  our  meetings 
we  exchange  helpful  ideas  and  get  the  experiences  of 
prominent  breeders  whom  we  invite  to  address  us.  In 
this  way  we  remed}'  and  control 
man}'  evils  and  annoyances  with 
which  the  average  individual  dairj^- 
man  is  not  able  to  cope." 

What  Organization  Does 

The  breeders'  society  enables  its 
members  to  materiall.v  reduce  the 
cost  of  testing  their  animals  for  but- 
ter-fat production  or  for  tuberculosis. 
An  official  tester  can  be  kept  busy  for 
some  time  in  a  cooperative  com- 
munity, and  the  expenses  can  be 
minimized  by  pro-rating  them  among 
the  association  members  who  avail 
themselves  of  his  services.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  tuberculin  tester.  Hol- 
stein breeders  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  further  reduce  these 
charges  by  competing  for  the  annual 
prizes  for  maximum  production 
offered  by  the  Holsfein-Friesian  Reg- 
istry Association. 

After  a  community  has  become 
established  in  its  breeding  operations, 


the  individual  breeders  can  inter  buy  and  sell  among 
themselves  when  necessary  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  traveling  and  paying  freight  charges,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  will  be  more  sure  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  product  they  get  than  where  they  make  purchases  of 
strangers.  The  temporary  exchange  of  bulls  often 
revives  the  waning  vigor  and  condition  of  a  herd  due 
to  the  infusion  of  new  blood.  Especially  valuable  results 
obtain  from  the  concerted  advertising  and  publicity 
rendered  possible  b}-  organized  eft'ort  and  the  advanced 
facilities  for  marketing  stock.  At  present  the  pro- 
spective purchaser,  well-informed  regarding  Holstein 
centers,  will  immediately  visit  the  Lake  Mills  district 
in  order  to  inspect  its  offerings.  Extensive  and  timely 
advertising  has  popularized  this  locality  as  a  producer 
of  Holstein  cattle  of  exceptional  merit  and 
quality,  while  the  test  of  time  has  staunchly 
confirmed  local  guarantees.  This  partially 
explains  why  breeders  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Mills  have  been  unable  to  pioduce 
enough  dairy  cattle  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  stock  of  their  excellent  capacity  and 
character. 

What  of  Cooperative  Breeding 

At  the  present  time  this  district  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  representative  of  the 
cooperative  community  breeding  organiza- 
tions in  America.  The  casual  visitor  to 
this  locality  is  immediately  impressed  with 
the  excellence  of  the  farmsteads  ;  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  commodious,  effi- 
ciently constructed  barns ;  the  quality  of 
the  sleek,  well-conditioned  cattle ;  the 
uniform  freedom  from  vvfeeds  of  the  well- 
fenced  fields,  whose  fertile  acres  produce 
bumper  crops.  He  questions  an  old  settler 
/■regarding  the  agricultural  practices  of  the 
countryside,  and  is  informed  that  Holsteins  and  coop- 
erative breeding  have  accomplished  these  marvels.  The 
stranger,  although  little  informed  in  the  lore  of  agricul- 
ture, then  says,  "Well,  if  the  maintenance  of  Holstein 
cattle  and  the  practice  of  cooperative  breeding  can  trans- 
form an  ordinary  farming  district  into  a  region  of 
banner  country  places  indicative  of  maximum  prosperit}', 
let  us  hope  and  pray  for  much  similar  cooperation." 


Sir  Ormsby  Johanna  DeKol  37689 — A  bull  with  a  record 


RECENTLY  thirty-five  men  who  b?- 
lieved  in  the  value  of  the  Morgan 
horse,  once  prominent  and  plentiful, 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Morgan  Horse  Club.  The  chief  object 
of  this  club  was  to  perpetuate  the  Morgan 
breed  of  horses  by  preserving  the  original 
blood  and  type,  rather  than  by  trying  to  bring  about 
improvement  or  change  in  size,  speed  or  other  features. 

This  movement  hadi,its  inception  on  the  Vermont 
State  Fair  Grounds  in  the  fall  of  1909,  where  there  was, 
as  there  always  is  at  this  fair,  a  large  gathering  of 
Morgan  breeders. 

These  charter  members  were  from  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont. Since  then  other  members  have  been  admitted. 
The  work  of  the  club  has  thus  far  been  directed  largely 
to  the  exhibition  of  Morgans,  Or,  in  other  words,  to 
advertising.  They  have  oft'ered  prizes  at  state  fairs,  and 
thrsjugh  their  efforts  the  exhibition  of  Morgans  in  1910 
and  1911  was  the  largest  and  best  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  For  the  horse  show  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  1910  six  Morgan  stallions  and  six  mares 
were  selected  by  the  Club  and  exhibited  in  light  harness. 
Bob  Morgan,  owned  by  A.  R,  Van  Tassel  of  Dubois, 
Pv-'nnsylvania,  was  the  object  of  much  attention.  His 


Organizing  to  Protect  Morg 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mathie 


action  and  speed  even  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
show  well  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  true  Morgan. 

This  year  the  Club  appointed  a  competent  man  to  buy 
Morgan  geldings  to  be  tested  in  the  cavalry  service. 
These  have  been  secured  and  turned  over  to  Captain 
Tompkins,  military  instructor  at  Norwich  University, 
who  has  pronounced  them  fit  for  service.  They  will 
soon  go  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen  and  into  actual  service. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  Morgan 
geldings  by  the  army.  It  is  believed  that  this  breed  of 
horses  is  by  far  the  most  fit  and  enduring  of  any.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry  went  to  the  front 
mounted  on  Morgan  horses,  and  no  better  horses  ever 
went  into  the  service. 

The  Club  deplores  attempts  to  introduce  into  this 
breed  any  but  the  qualities  that  first  made  them  famous. 
Attempts  to  increase  their  size,  their  speed,  or  in  any  way 
to  change  them,  has  resulted  in  well  nigh  the  extinction 
of  the  old  type,  and  has  not  given  us  an  improved  breed. 


While  a  strain  of  Morgan  biood  almost 
p^TlQ  invariably    improves    any    other  breed 

acquiring  it,  a  strain  of  other  blood  as 
surely  detracts  from  the  usefulness  and 
beauty  of  the  Morgan. 

Fort3'-five  or  more  \'ears  ago,  Vermont 
abounded  in  Morgan  horses,  beautiful  of 
form,  possessed  of  great  courage  and  endurance;.'  of 
good  dispositions,  short-backed,  round-bodied,  small 
clean  heads  well  set  up,  clean  limbs  and  wonderfully 
good  feet.  The  weight  of  the  old-time  Morgan  was 
from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and  they 
stood  about  fourteen  hands  high.  They  were  the  best 
of  light  carriage-horses  and  were  rapid  draft-horses  as 
well.  While  there  never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be,  a  two-minute  Morgan,  they  are  speedy  enough 
to  make  the  best  of  drivers. 

The  Government  Farm  at  Weybridge  is  also  striving 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  the  Morgan  horse,  but  in 
their  line  of  procedure  their  work  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Club.  They  are  striving  to  improve  the 
Morgan  by  adding  size,  action,  etc.,  and  are  not  so 
exacting  in  regard  to  the  blood  lines  of  the  old  stock. 
Since  there  are  at  the  present  time  few  horses  carrying 
any  large  degree  of  the  blood  of  Old  Justin,  the  Morgan 
Fiorse  Club  is  working  to  develop  the  original  breed. 


One  of  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Buildings,  Washington,  D.  C, 


~      Our  Government 

■E:  Agricultural  Buildings  — 

ZZ  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
^  Agriculture   doesn't  buy 

material  for  its  own  use  by  ~ 
~  guess-work.     The  skilled 

—  experts  in  its  laboratories  ~ 
get  at  the  facts.  zi. 

IIMEpdnseT  i 

~    pEiroid  Roofing  ^ 

—  The  Real  Rival  of  Best  Shingles  *~ 

~    was  selected  for  the  departmental  ^ 

_    buildings  shown  above.  The  U.  S.  _^ 
Government  has  bought  millions  of 

square  feet  of  NEPQNSET  Paroid  for  ~ 

~    use  on  Government  buildings  and  — 
warehouses  here,    in  the  Philip- 

pines,  Cuba  and  Panama.  Why?  ^ 

~  And  why  are  farmers  everywhere  T" 

^  beginning  to  use  NEPONSET  Paroid 

"— <  on  their  biggest  barns,  stables — all  — 

ZH,  farm  buildings?  The  answer  is  this:  ^ 

*—  NEponsET  Paroid  costs  less  than 
shingles,  lasts  longer  and  adds  fire 

^  protection.    Actual  records,  not  ■— 

— ™  theory,  back  these  statements.  ^ 

_»  When  are  you  going  to  use 

~  NEPONSET  Paroid  and  share  its  ad-  — 

—  vantages  and  economies?  ~ 

~"       Write  for  all  the  facts  and  name 

of  NEPDNSET  dealer  in  your  town.  — • 

IIZ!  NEPDNSET  Proslate  looks  like  ~ 
•~-    stained  shingles  and  is  for  houses.  — 

~  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON 

f—      99  Nepomet  St.  E.  Walpsle,  Ma^s..  U.SA.  — 

^  Established  1795  3 

>'•«  YoA        WBsbisirton       Ch  icago        Portland,  Ot«. 
w«i  San  Francifcu 

Canadian  Mith  and  Offices,  Hamikon,  Ont. 


THIS 

sow  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


|I  hare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sue-] 
IcesR  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
leathexdinthe  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer,  I 
I  ready  for  the  market  atsis  months  old.  I  want  tol 
I  place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my  I 
Iherd.Write  for  my  plan.  "How  toMakeMonev  from  I 
iHogs/'       g  S.  BENJAMIN.  Masotdc  Bldg^  Portland.  Mich.  I 


Make  your  Silo 
stron  ^  er-  last  longer 


Beinforce  your  Silo  now  with  Lacey  Silo  Hoops — will  &dd 
10  years  Ufe  to  it.  Uy  Silo  hoops  are  made  of  besit  crvl- 
vanized  wire  strands — seven  wirei  twisted  together — tinnly 
bolted  at  eDds.  £ads  made  of  refined  iroo  with  Iti  in. 
thread  fitted  with  Hex  nat.  Uy  hoops  will  keep  ymir 
Silo  rtaTea  firm  together.  Priced  as  low  as  K3  cents.  I  caJi 
also  save  you (10  to$25  eo  aSllo  and  give  yoa  finest  lumber  iind 
construction  ia  America.  Get  my  prices  quickly ,  write  today. 

ELMER  B.  LACEY.  Box  60.  UNION.  N.  Y. 


The  Market  Outlook 

What  the  Year  1912  Will  Pay  the  Stockman  and  Feeder 


Is  There  a  Startling  Shortage 
of  Meat  Animals? 


A 


LMOST  everj'  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  boy  who  was  sent  out  to  watch 
the  sheep  and  to  call  for  help  if  a  wolf 
should  come  prowling  about  the  sheep-pas- 
lure  and  who  twice  gave  a  false  alarm  by 
crying  "the  wolf  is  coming,  the  wolf  is  com- 
ing," when  there  was  no  wolf  in  sight,  and 
how  the  wolf  did  come  on  another  day,  and 
when  the  boj'  called  for  help  no  one  came, 
because  no  one  believed  in  him. 

There  are  boys  of  mature  years  who  are 
continually  using  the  false-alarm  signals  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Not  long  ago  a  scare  head-line  appeared  in 
an  American  farm  paper  which  read  "Pro- 
vide Against  Meat  Famine  Conditions.  Start- 
ling Situation  Developed  by  Federal  Census 
Figures."  Under  this  heading  was  found  an 
article  which  would  tend  to  mislead  people 
in  case  the  readers  had  not  already  learned 
to  accept  such  danger-signals  as  a  joke.  The 
wonder  is  that  anyone  reads  at  all  in  these 
days  when  almost  any  fool  statement  can 
find  its  way  into  print  and  take  precedence 
over  sound  statements  of  fact  and  principle. 

Cattle  in  the  United  States  April  15,  1910, 
and  June  1,  1900 


AU  Cattle 
Spring  Calves 
Dairy  Cows 
Other  Cows 
Other  Cattle 


April  15, 

1910 
61.223,791 

7.757.935 
20,380.845 
11.78S.473 
21,098.538 


June  1, 

1900 
67.719.410 
15,315,582 
17.13.'i.633 
11,539.194 
23,709,000 


Per  cent, 
increase' 


-49.3 
20.1 


•  Minus  sign  (-)  indicates  decrease. 

There  were  twenty  per  cent,  more  cows 
kept  for  milk  on  April  15,  1910.  than  "there 
were  June  1,  1900.  There  was  an  increase 
of  two  per  cent,  in  the  cows  not  kept  for 
milk.  Race  suicide  does  not  exist  among 
cows,  hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  had 
the  census  been  taken  forty-six  days  later 
in  1910 — that  is,  June  1st.  instead  of  April 
1 5th — there  would  have  been  more  young 
calves  reported  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

On  the  fair  assumption  that  there  were  as 
many  calves  per  100  cows  on  June  1,  1910, 
as  on  June  1,  1900,  there  were  17,375,000 
calves  on  June,  1910,  or  an  increase  of 
twelve  per  cent.  OA'er  that  of  1900.  On  this 
basis  the  increase  in  total  cattle  in  the  dec- 
ade would  have  been  4.4  per  cent,  instead 
of  a  decrease  of  9.6  per  cent. 

The  comparison  of  the  statistics  on  calves 
for  the  two  dates  is  of  value  only  in  show- 
ing that  probably  more  calves  were  born 
after  April  15th  than  before  that  date  in  a 
given  year. 

The  figures  show  a  decrease  of  about  one 
sixth  in  the  number  of  steers  and  bulls  on 
farms  and  ranges  in  the  United  States.  But 
the  average  age  of  a  steer  is  shorter  now 
than  ten  years  ago.  Beef-cattle  ar^  being 
put  upon  the  market  younger.  With  the 
use  of  better-bred  sires,  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  mature  beef-cattle  at  a  younger  age. 

It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  fewer 
beef-cattle  are  available  for  sale  each  year, 
although  there  may  be  fewer  in  existence  on 
a  given  census  day.  For  example,  if  on  the 
average  beef-animals  were  slaughtered  at 
three  years  of  age,  one  third  of  the  count 
on  a  given  date  might  be  available  each 
year,  but  if,  as  a  result  of  breeding  earlier 
maturing  cattle,  the  average  age  were  re- 
duced to  two  years,  half  the  animals  counted 
on  the  given  day  might  be  available  each 
year.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  census 
figures  do  not  prove  any  decrease  in  the 


^  ^  /    "Cleaning  the  teeth  will  pay  100 

£^2tyS    X  V per  cent,  in  comfort  and  health — 

not  to  mention  the  saving  in  den- 
tal bills."  This  is  the  decision  of  an  eminent  New  York 
dentist.  Countless  people  have  found  it  true.  The  daily  clean- 
ing is  a  delight,  not  merely  a  duty,  if  you  use 
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number  of  animals  available  for  beef  an- 
nually. It  may  be  true  that  the  beef-supply 
per  capita  is  on  the  decline.  That  has  been 
shown  true  in  previous  decades.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  is  very  high  in  comparison  with  that 
of  European  countries.  The  proper  thing, 
as  population  increases  and  our  grazing 
areas  are  converted  into  farms,  is  to  eat  less 
meat  and  more  vegetable  foods.  There  is 
nothing  alarming  about  such  a  change.  The 
wolf  is  not  at  the  door  of  the  American 
people. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
new  statistics  of  beef-cattle.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  decline  of  cattle  breeding  in 
some  of  the  western  grazing  states.  In 
Texas,  for  example,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
thirty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cows  not 
kept  for  milk.  A  similar  change  took  place 
in  Kansas.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  plow  upon  the  grazing 
areas. 

The  dry-fanning  movement,  throughout 
the  semi-arid  regions  during  the  past  ten 
years,  has  encouraged  the  conversion  of 
ranches  into  farms.  If  this  proves  a  profit- 
able move,  a  decreasing  number  of  cattle 
will  be  bred  on  the  range  to  be  fed  in  the 
corn  belt,  and  it  will  become  increasingly 
profitable  to  breed  with  a  view  to  rearing 
steers  in  the  corn  belt.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  an  increase  of  ZZYi  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  cows  other  than  dairy  cows 
in  Iowa  between  1900  and  1910,  indicating 
an  increase  in  cattle  breeding  exclusively 
for  beef  production  in  that  state.  The  cen- 
sus may  prove  of  real  value  to  the  American 
farmer  in  pointing  out  the  profitable  lines 
of  readjustment  in  their  types  of  farming. 
It  appears  that  the  decline  in  breeding  in 
the  old  range  states  will  make  beef-cattle 
breeding  as  well  as  feeding  a  more  profit- 
able undertaking  for  the  farmer  of  the  corn 
belt. 

Regarding  the  shortage  of  hogs  and  pigs 
on  April  15,  1910,  under  that  of  June  1, 
1900,  little  need  be  said.  The  following 
table  gives  the  statistics  for  the  two  dates  : 

Swine  on  Fcirms  in  Continental  United  States, 
April  15,  1910.  and  J«ne  1,  1900 

Increase* 


1910 

1900 

Amount 

Farms  reporting 

4,340.592 

4,335.363 

5.229 

0.1 

^  of  all  farms 

1)8.3 

73.6 

No.  of  all  swine 

58.000,632 

62.868.041 

-4,867.409 

-7.7 

Value  all  swine 

$398,002,878 

1231,978.031 

»166.024.S47 

71.6 

Average  value 

J6.36 

$3.69 

$3. 1 7 

85.9 

•  A  minu!^  sign  (-)  denotes  decrease. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  census 
was  taken  forty-six  days  earlier  in  1910  than 
1900,  the  fact  of  a  smaller  number  on  the 
latter  date  is  not  surprising. 

The  great  surprise  is  that  there  should 
have  been  so  many  hogs  in  1910  after  the 
great  shortage  in  marketable  hogs  in  the 
winter  of  1909-10.  This  shortage  of  hogs 
the  winter  before  the  census  was  taken,  and 
the  resulting  high  price  of  pork,  was  de- 
scribed graphically  in  an  earlier  number  of 
this  paper.  The  hog  statistics  for  the  spring 
of  1910  are.  valuable  in  indicating  the  rap- 
idity with  which  the  hog-supply  can  respond 
to  the  call  of  high  prices  and  helps  explain 
the  present  trend  of  prices  on  the  hog- 
market.  H.  C.  Taylor,  Wiscon'sin. 


On  the  Sheep- Market 

Improvement  May  Be  Elxpected 

■pNOUGH  has  been  said  in  these  market  let- 
ters  during  the  past  tvio  months  as  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  sheep  trade 
and  of  its  causes.  Now  and  onward  let  us 
hope  to  be  able  to  write  of  it  more  cheer- 
fully. -  I  had  decided  that  my  forecast  of 
better  things  in  November  had  proved 
wrong,  and  so  turned  sulky  and  hated  to 
look  a  market  report  in  the  face  and  wrote 
disparagingly  of  my  pet  sheep  month  ;  but 
in  its  last  week  I  was  saved  by  a  sudden 
jump  of  prices  in  the  western  markets  on 
nearly  every  class  of  sheep  and  lambs,  ex- 
cept feeders,  of  from  25  to  75  cents.  Choice 
lambs  were  snatched  up  at  from  $6  to  $6.50; 
yearlings  sold  freely  at  $5.50:  wethers,  at 
$4.35.  and  evi'es.  at  $3.75.  and  this  improve- 
ment carried  on  steadily  into  December. 
Buffalo  shared  in  this  improvement  and  on 
some  days  went  even  higher  than  Chicago. 
Against  this  better  state  of  affairs,  however, 
it  was  always  possible  that  heavy  shipments 
of  unfinished  stock  might  turn  up  from 
somewhere  and  temporarily  upset  the 
market. 

The  story  put  out  by  the  packers  that 
their  coolers  were  overloaded  with  sheep' 
and  lambs  seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  bought  at  these 
adN-anced  rates,  and  that  they  did  but  little 
sorting  of  lots  that  suited  them.  These  signs 
seem  to  signify  that,  when  the  pressure  of 
poor  stuff  has  plainly  ceased  to  threaten,  a 
steady  market  at  probably  a  shade  or  two 
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belter  prices  than  those  quoted  above  luay 
be  looked  for  till  April  brings  out  the  fresh 
crop  of  early  lambs,  and  we  can  tell  what 
winter  has  done  for  the  forage  crops,  and 
how  the  sheep  generally  have  wintered. 

-Mready  the  range  feeders  are  said  by 
The  Breeders'  Gasette  to  have  about  cleared 
out  their  stocks,  and  if  this  is  so  breeders 
of  highly  finished  animals  will  have  less  to 
fear  disturbances  of  the  market,  and  a  good 
spring  trade  may  be  looked  for.  Meanwhile 
the  market  affords  a  fair  outlet  for  anything 
not  quite  up  to  the  top  mark. 

Wool-Market 

Reports  from  Boston  give  evidence  of 
considerable  strength  and  activity  in  fleece 
wools,  but  no  change  in  prices.  Ohio  quar- 
ter-blood fleeces  have  sold  freely  at  25  cents 
and  Michigans  at  24  or  a  shade  over.  The 
demand  for  western  wools  is  not  so  good ; 
but  dealers  hold  on  firmly  and  make  no  con- 
cessions. Texas  wools  have  been  iii  good 
demand  at  from  17  to  19;<^  cents. 

Outlook  for  the  Future 

The  -American  sheep  industry,  especially 
as  regards  the  mutton  breeds,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy.   New  England  and  New.  York  may  I 
not  return  to  their  old  liking  for  sheep,  fori 
dairying  seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  them 
a  more  shining  wa"  :  and  range  feeding  and 
breeding  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  settler ; 
but   Texas   has   a  great   sheep   future  just  ] 
opening  up  :  and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Illi- 
nois   Farmers'    Institvte,    a   great    part    of  \ 
southern   Illinois    is    specially    suited  fori 
sheep,  while  that  branch  of  live-stock  work  1 
is  hardly  found  there  at  all,  and  they  are 
just  what  is  needed  there  to  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  this  applies  to  large, 
portions  of  many  other  states. 

The  sum  and  substance,  then,  of  this  pro- 
nouncement of  Far-i  and  Fireside  for  1912  , 
as  to  sheep  and  lambs  is,  as  it  should  be  at  j 
the  opening  of  a  new  year,  and  as  far  as  the  i 
truth  warrants,  intended  to  be  encouraging 
to  all  breeders  and  feeders  of  sheep  of  all 
ages  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  they  are  of  j 
the  best  breeds  procurable,  for  of  the  scrubs  | 
and  the  half-fed  ones  we  will  talk  no  more. 
If  the  year  1912  does  not  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  prices   and  in  qualities,  the 
writer  will  lose  all  confidence  in  his  powers 
of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  will  ■ 
leave   the   field  to   a   j'ounger   and  better 
equipped  race  of  sheep  prophets. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Hog-Market  Uneventful 

EA.^TERv  shipping  demand  and  the  receipts 
at  the  yards  are  the  governing  factors  at 
present  of  a  rather  fluctuating  market.   Each  ' 
bulge  in  price  brings  a  flood  of  shoats  to  the  j 
yards,  causing  a  decline ;  then  the  opposite  j 
situation  occurs,  and  the  country  holds  back  ■ 
its   shipments   until   the   break   has  disap- 
peared,   then   the   whole   operation   is  re- 
peated.   As  soon  as  the  heavy  runs  on  the  ' 
eastern  markets  subside,  there  will  be  many 
shipping  orders  placed  in  the  hands  of  or- 
der-buyers   at    the    western    markets,    and  i 
prices  will  advance  accordingly. 

Quality  and  weight  are  improving  witH 
heavy  hogs  in  strong  demand.    They  are  the  ' 
first  to  advance  and  last  to  decline,  while 
the  light  stuff  fluctuates  up  and  down  atj 
every  little  change  in  supply  and  demand.1 
The  average  weight  of  all  hogs  is  still  some-^ 
what  below  that  of  the  corresponding  timef 
last  year;   it  is  211   pounds  this  year  as 
against  232  pounds  a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  Kansas  still  tell  of  heavy 
losses  from  cholera,  while  the  reverse  con- 
dition is  general  over  Nebraska.  The  Mis- 
souri River  country,  exclusive  of  Kansas,  is 
expected  to  market  large  numbers  of  hogs 
later  on,  as  all  along  this  territory  has  been 
a  light  shipper  and  has  had  but  small  losses 
from  disease.  A  sharp  break  in  the  provis- 
ions market  occurred  during  the  early  part, 
of  December,  causing  the  expected  eft'ect  oil 
the  live-hog  market,  and  a  new  low  markj 
for  the  winter  was  registered,  but  the  kil- 
lers were  unable  to  hold  the  prices  down 
for  any  length  of  time.  Stocks  of  provis-j 
ions  are  increasing,  but  this  is  only  an  in-: 
dication  that  they  are  beginning  to  catch 
up  to  the  demand  and  are  still  far  from  the 
condition  when  they  are  able  to  supply  the 
demands  in  the  lighter  packing  season. 

Lloyd  K.  Browx,  South  Dakota. 


Notes  of  the  Dairy 

IT  NEVER  pays  to  keep  more  cows  than  one 
has  help  to  handle  and  care  for  properly,! 
even  though  one's  acres  are  amply  suflicient| 
to  support  a  large  herd. 

For  those  who  cannot  wait  for  their  owtil 
cows  to  increase  their  herd,  the  best  plan  isj 
to  buy  some  good  heifer  calves.  Such  calves! 
from  high-bred  cows  in  cities  and  towns  canl 
frequently  be  bought  cheaply,  and  the| 
expense  of  raising  them  will  not  be  great.] 
This  method  of  increasing  the  herd  isl 
cheaper  than  to  buy  mature  cows,  but,  of| 
course,  is  somewhat  slower. 

Preserve  the  old  straw-stack  as  long  as| 
possible,  instead  of  letting  the  stock  tear  it 
down  and  tramp  it  into  manure  in  a  shortl 
time.  The  manure  is  valuable  of  course,  buti 
more  value  can  be  derived  from  the  stack  byl 
saving  it  and  using  the  straw  for  beddingj 
purposes  as  long  as  it  lasts.  W.  F.  Purdue. 
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By  Fred  L.  Holmes 

HROUGH  milk  tuberculo- 
sis is  transmitted  from  cows 
to  human  beings.  Probably 
20  per  cent,  of  city  children 
under  16  who  die  of  the  disease 
contract  it  thus.  New  York  City 
alone  furnishes  300  children  each 
year  for  this  sacrifice.  Bovine 
tuberculosis  costs  us  $23,000,000 
annually  in  hogs  and  cattle.  To 
eradicate  the  scourge  would  take 
years  of  effort  and  $840,000,000, 
according  to  statistics  compiled 
by  Dr.  N.  H.  Reynolds  of  Min- 
nesota. What  facts  more  ter- 
rible   are    needed    to    awaken    a    menaced  people? 

Science  has  furnished  us  with  the  simple  tuberculin 
test  almost  unerring  as  a  method  of  detection,  yet 
twenty-one  states  actually  ignore  bovine 
tuberculosis.  A  score  of  others  offer  it  feeble 
resistance.  Insidiously  the  plague  has  gained 
foothold.  Of  the  herds  tested  during  the  first 
year  of  one  state's  campaign  52  per  cent,  har- 
bored the  disease.  In  New  York,  in  1910, 
about  21  per  cent,  of  the  animals  tested 
"reacted."  That  meant  they  had  tuberculosis, 
and  that  after  a  desultory  fight  lasting  years. 
The  disease  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  ratio  in 
cattle  trebled  in  four  years  (1903-1907),  as 
shown  by  the  post-mortem  examinations  by 
the  United  States  Meat  Inspection  Service. 
Out-of  400,000  cattle  tested,  in  the  fifteen  years 
from  1893-1908  and  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  37,000,  or  9.25  per  cent., 
were  tuberculous.  This  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem, but  above  all  it  is  a  health  problem. 

What  is  being  done  to  eradicate  the  evil? 
Only  half  a  dozen  states  are  waging  serious 
warfare.  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneer  crusader, 
has  diminished  the  ratio  considerably.  Min- 
nesota, in  three  years  of  militant  fighting,  has 
decreased  the  disease  from  9.1  to  4.1  per  cent. 
Wisconsin  has  lowered  the  infection  from  17.7 
per  cent,  in  1906  to  3.2  per  cent,  in  1911.  Wis- 
consin is  educating  the  farmer  as  to  the 
economic  loss,  and  the  consumer  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  is  attracting  much  attention. 
This  year  more  cattle  were  tested  in  Wisconsin 
than  in  all  other  states  combined. 

"Test  the  Whole  Herd" 

A  score  of  years  ago  two  students  of  bac- 
teriology returned  to  America  from  Germany. 
Doctor  Koch  had  discovered  tuberculin,  hailed 
at  first  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  but  later 
found  to  be  useful  only  as  a  test  for  the 
disease.  These  students  brought  tuberculin  to 
America  as  a  curiosity  and  thus  introduced 
it  in  America.  In  1893  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson 
gave  it  its  first  trial  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  beginning  of  the  Keystone  State's 
long  and  creditable  campaign.  Two  months 
later  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  now  dean  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  tested  three 
cows  at  the  state  experiment  station.  All 
"reacted."  "Now  test  the  whole  herd,"  said 
Dean  W.  A.  Henry.  Alf  but  two  of  the 
mature  animals  "reacted."  The  university 
veterinarian,  after  a  physical  examination  of  six- 
teen, pronounced  two  tuberculous  and  four  suspicious. 

"Kill  all  that  have  reacted,"  commanded  the  dean.  Of 
ten  pronounced  sound  by  the  veterinarian,  all  but  one 
were  infected.  "Now  kill  the  rest  of  the  herd,"  came 
the  dean's  further  order.  There  was  no  other  way  to 
establish  beyond  dispute  the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin 
test  and  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  physical  examina- 
tion. All  of  the  "non-reacting"  animals  proved  healthy. 
The  post-mortem  was  brutally  convincing.  The  physical 
examination  had  failed  woefully. 

That  was  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  for  fifteen  years 
the  Wisconsin  dairymen  gave  it  little  attention.  Mean- 
time a  state  live-stock  sanitary  board  was  created  and 
a  law  passed  against  bringing  cattle  in  unless  tuberculin 
tested.  Wisconsin  chose  to  work  the  problem  out  slowly. 
The  state  agricultural  college  was  commander-in-chief 
in  the  attack.  States  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
tried  to  test  all  of  their  cattle  and  to  slaughter  all  that 
"reacted."  But  public  opinion  failed  to  sustain  the 
movement.  These  stringent  laws  were  either  modified 
or  repealed.  Dean  Russell  conceived  a  unique  plan. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  people. 

"When  we  saw  this  lack  of  interest,  we  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  to  arouse  them,"  declares  Dean 
Russell.  "An  enemy  in  ambush  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  in  the  open."  If  tuberculosis  worked  with  the 
rapidity  of  blackleg  or  hog-cholera,  the  people  would  be 
aroused.  But  because  of  the  impossibility  of  recogniz- 
ing tuberculosis,  it  is  most  dangerous. 

Bulletins  illustrating  the  tuberculosis  question  had 
been  widely  distributed,  but  the  farmer  would  not  test 
his  herd,  unless  he  felt  sure  the  disease  was  present. 

An  educational  campaign  was  decided  upon.  In  1905, 
legislators  were  invited  to  witness  post-mortem  exam- 
inations of  "reacting"  animals.  Dissection  showed 
apparently  healthy  cows  to  be  "whited  sepulchers." 
Appalled,  the  legislature  increased  the  appropriation  for 
demonstration  work  in  every  section  of  the  state. 

■At  farmers'  institutes,  county  fairs,  and  the  like, 
farmers  witnessed  public  dissections.  The  interest 
became  intense.  Reacting  cattle  of  farmers  were 
slaughtered  to  make  the  lesson  vivid.  Diseased  tissues 
were  shown.  The  hideousness  of  the  pestilence  was 
exposed;  the  proof  was  irrefutable.  A  multitude  of 
questions  were  answered.  The  demonstrators  told  how 
the  disease  is  introduced  and  spread  from  one  ani- 


mal to  another,  and  how  detected  by  the  tuberculin. 
What  happened?  In  one  county  by  the  voluntary 
campaign  the  disease  was  practically  exterminated.  The 
number  of  cattle  tested  increased  from  1,655  in  1905 
to  9,718  in  1906,  15,815  in  1907,  40,993  in  1908,  and 
48,181  in  1909.  Note  the  result.  The  percentage  affected 
declined  from  17.7  per  cent,  in  1906  to  4.3  per  cent, 
in  1909. 

Soon  public  opinion  was  educated  in  advance  of  the 
law,  and  the  legislature  of  ir09  convened.  Measures 
were  immediately  introduced  for  compulsory  testing. 
But  Doctor  Russell  remembered  that  it  was  drastic 
legislation,  unsupported  by  public  opinion,  which  had 
brought  a  reaction  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  So 
he  still  relied  on  the  rising  influence  of  public  opinion. 

"I  presented  the  data  of  the  experiment  station  to  the 
legislature,"  continues  Doctor  Russell.  "I  showed  that 
we  must  stop  the  purchase  csf  tuberculous  cattle  from 
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ngs  of  a  pig,  which  show  how  wide-spread  the  infection  may  become, 
lungs   and    the    tonsils    shown    below   came    from    the    same  pig 


infected  herds  in  the  state.  A  line  had  been  drawn 
around  the  state.  Now  we  must  stamp  out  the  disease 
within  the  state.  One  herd  of  fifty-five  animals  were 
sold  at  a  public  auction  to  thirteen  purchasers.  A  pur- 
chaser found  by  the  tuberculin  test  that  his  infected 
animals  were  those  purchased  at  the  auction.  Tests 
showed  that  thirty-three  head  distributed  among  twelve 
of  the  original  thirteen  purchasers  were  diseased.  Here 
was  a  whole  community  exposed  to  the  scourge  from 
a  single  sale. 

Of  1,562  herds  tested  by  the  experiment  station  in 
1907  and  1908,  363  were  found  more  or  less  infected. 
Of  these  363  herds  263  seemed  to  have  been  infected 
through  the  purchase  of  diseased  animals. 

The  Test  is  a  Money-Maker 

The  money  value  of  this  campaign  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tuberculin-tested  cattle  bring  a  higher  price 
than  untested  stock.  One  man  came  here  from  Cali- 
fornia a  few  days  ago  to  buy  100  head  of  our  tested 
cows.  Dairymen  of  other  states  are  looking  to  Wis- 
consin. "They  have  found  that  to  build  a  herd  on 
untested  stock  is  to  build  it  on  a  bank  of  sand." 

The  legislature  took  the  second  step  in  advance  by 
a  law  effective  December  1,  1910,  providing  that  no  dairy 
or  breeding  animal  may  be  sold  except  for  slaughter 
or  temporary  feeding  without  a  clean  bill  of  health,  by 
tuberculin  test.  Since  that  law  took  effect  more  has 
been  accomplished  in  Wisconsin  than  in  five  years  before. 

The  work  became  too  much  for  the  licensed  veter- 
inarians. The  state  had  passed  a  law  permitting  other 
persons  who  could  pass  the  examination  to  give  the 
test.  During  recent  months  nearly  500  veterinarians 
and  600  students  have  been  at  work  almost  continuously, 
and  the  demand  is  for  more. 

In  1911  the  available  supply  of  tuberculin  in  the 
United  States  was  cornered  by  the  Wisconsin  demand. 
The  30,000  doses  monthly  to  be  furnished  free  by  the 
federal  government  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  volun- 
tary demands  of  dairymen.  The  state  purchased  all 
that  was  obtainable,  but  it  wasn't  sufficient.  Finally  the 
agricultural  college  established  a  tuberculin  factory. 
This  partially  meets  the  demand. 

Had  the  supply  of  tuberculin  been  adequate,  one  third 
of  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dairy  cows 
in   Wisconsin   would  have  been   tested   during  1911. 

Even  in  Wisconsin  there  is  opposition  to  the  tubercu- 


lin-test law.  That  is  not  strange.  The  use  of  anti-toxin 
for  diphtheria  once  suffered  a  similar  attack.  Censure  ■ 
aimed  at  tuberculin  usually  falls  upon  those  who  admin-  : 
ister  it.  Blunders  have  occurred;  incompetent  men  have 
got  bad  results.  All  these  are  fruits  of  ignorance.  Yet 
post-mortem  examinations  in  all  states,  according  to  Dr. 
A.  D.  Melvin,  show  the  test  is  unerring  in  98.39  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  tested. 

General  acquiescence  in  the  tuberculin  test  and  good 
progress  in  Wisconsin  have  been  made  possible  by  these 
public  demonstrations.    The  three  ways  in  which  the 
disease  is  spread  dawns  on  the  average  farmer. 
First,  the  purchase  of  diseased  animals. 
Second,  by  direct  contact  with  an  infected  animal. 
Third,  by  feeding  raw  creamery  skim-milk  and  -whey. 
Wisconsin  is  already  eliminating  the  first  two  by 
prohibiting  the  bringing  of  tuberculous  animals  and  by 
regulating  sales  within  the  state.    Now  Doctor  Russell 
and  the  state  experiment  station  are  moving 
against  the  third  and  last  source  of  contamina- 
tion, following  the  lead  of  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota. 

The  Simplicity  of  the  Tuberculin  Test 

A  law  is  contemplated  for  the  Pasteurization 
of  all  skim-milk,  where  infected  herds  are 
found,  by  heating  it  to  176  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Why  all  this  precaution?  Because  a  single 
infected  feed  may  give  the  disease  to  hogs  or 
calves.  Whole  neighborhoods  of  infected 
animals  have  been  tainted  by  the  distribution 
of  infected  milk.  In  two  such  neighborhoods 
24  and  34  per  cent,  respectively  of  all  cattle 
tested  were  found  to  react.  The  swine  in  the 
neighborhood  were  also  infected.  What  a  toll 
of  loss  resulting  from  infraction  of  health 
rules.  The  application  of  the  tuberculin  test 
is  simple.  If  a  tuberculous  cow  has  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  tuberculin  injected  beneath  the 
skin,  a  temperature  of  from  three  to  six 
degrees  Fahrenheit  above  normal  will  result. 
A  healthy  cow  will  show  no  such  fever. 
Tuberculin  is  made  from  the  disease-germs 
grown  in  beef-broth  containing  glycerin.  After 
the  growth  is  completed,  the  broth  and  its 
germs  are  boiled,  killing  the  bacteria.  The 
juices  of  the  dead  cells  are  evaporated  to  one 
tenth  of  its  original  amount,  preserved  and 
diluted  when  used.  Tuberculin  contains  no  liv- 
ing germs.  It  has  no  ill  effect  on  healthy  cattle, 
nor  does  it  injure  the  tuberculous  ones.  The 
expense  of  testing  is  trifling.  In  Wisconsin 
the  tests  have  cost  less  than  $4  a  herd.  All 
condemned  animals  are  paid  for  by  the  state 
at  two  thirds  of  their  appraised  valuation,  not 
exceeding  $55,  however.  They  are  slaugh- 
tered in  packing-houses  under  federal  inspec- 
tion. If  the  meat  is  not  infected,  it  is  sold  to 
butchers. 

The  carcasses  passing  inspection  bring  the 
state  from  $17  to  $20.  Not  enough  money  is 
realized  from  badly  infected  animals  to  pay 
their  car-fare.  The  hide  brings  about  $4,  and 
the  carcass  is  sold  for  forty  cents,  for  tank- 
age. In  1909,  when  2,170,  or  4.3  per  cent., 
of  the  animals  tested  were  condemned,  it 
cost  Wisconsin  $71,000  to  reimburse  the  own- 
ers, of  which  the  state  got  back  about  $18,000. 
In  the  older  sections  of  the  country  the  menace  is 
even  greater.  Since  January,  1907,  of  the  cattle  tested 
in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  6,173,  or 
over  14  per 
cent.,  "reacted" 
and  were  ap- 
praised and  des- 
troyed. What 
must  be  the 
conditions  in 
the  states  that 
have  no  such" 
laws  and  the 
score  of  other 
states  that  make 
little  pretense 
of  enforce- 
ment?  In  Den- 
mark, the  great 
dairy  country 
of  Europe, 
where  40  per 
cent,  of  the  cat- 
tle were  once 
involved,  a 
fourteen  years' 
battle  has  re- 
duced  the 
plague  to  9.8 
per  cent. 

The  contest 
should  not  be 
waged  by  the 
states  alone, 
but  citizens 
should  aid. 
Twenty  Wis- 
consin cities 
prohibit  the 
sale  of  milk 
from  untested 
cows,  Chicago 
does  likewise. 
A  general 
[concluded 
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The  tonsils  of  a  pig  fed  on  milk  and  bran 
containing  tubercle  bacilli.    Note  ulcers 
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Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  and 
Start  the  New  Year  Right 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a  DE  LAVAL 
cream  separator  until  Spring.  On  the  contrary  you  may  buy 
one  now  and  save  half  its  cost  meanwhile.  Moreover,  if  you 
can't  conveniently  pay  cash  you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

As  to  YOUR  need  of  a  centrifugal  separator,  if  you  have  the 
milk  of  even  a  single  cow  to  cream  you  are  wasting  quantity 
and  quality  of  product  every  day  you  go  vvithout  one.  This 
waste  is  usually  greatest  with  cold  weather  and  cows  old  in 
lactation,  and  it  counts  most,  of  course,  when  butter  prices  are 
high.  Then  there  is  always  the  sweet  skimmilk  and  saving  of 
time  and  labor  in  addition. 

When  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  separators  DE  LAVAL  supe- 
riority is  now  universally  recognized.  Those  who  "know"  buy 
the  DE  LAVAL  to  begin  with.  Those  who  don't  replace  their 
other  separator  with  a  DE  LAVAL  later — thousands  of  users 
do  that  every  year.  If  YOU  already  hav-e  some  other  machine 
the  sooner  YOU  exchange  it  for  a  DE  LAVAL  the  better. 

Why  not  start  1912  right  in  dairying?  TRY  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  for  your  own  satisfaction  if  nothing  else.  See  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  or  write  us  direct  and  we'  11  do  the  rest. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


ALONC 
THE 


CHOICE  VIRGiNtH  FARHHS 

C.  &  O.  Ry—As  Low  As  $15.00  Per  Acre 

Fertile  10  acre  (adjoining)  tracts  of  land,  saitable  for  pooltry,  truck  and  fmit,  near  Railway 
station,  only  $275.    20  acres  for  $500.    "Country  Life  in  Virginia"  booklet  of  Hi  pages  gives 
foil  description  of  broad  tracts  for  alfalfa,  corn,  and  other  grains  and  grasses.  Abundant  rainfall — 
excellent  markets — delightful  climate.    Low  excursion  rates  and  booklet  free.    Address  i 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Agent  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Richmond,  Va.  Box  E. 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
'  'Hol»  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 
Contains  full  information  and  complete  feeding  directioiis  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Elstablished  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 


BLATCHFORD'S   CALF  MEAL  FACTORY. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILUNOIS 


Scrub  versus  Good  Cattle  in  the 
Feed-Lot 

THIS  at  first  looks  like  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  but  it  is  not :  that  is,  from 
a  feeder's  viewpoint.  First,  the  term 
scrub  steer  is  vague  and  covers  a  large  class 
of  cattle.  What  are  known  in  stock-yards 
parlance  as  "Knot  Heads"  are  really  scrub 
steers,  and  these,  being  practically  out  of 
the  question  as  feeders,  need  not  be  consid- 
ered. This  brings  us  down  to  what  is  known 
as  common  to  plain  steers,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  common  or  well-bred  steers 
pay  the  best  in  the  feed-lot  is  an  open  one, 
greatly  depending  on  whett  ^r  the  plain  steers 
are  bought  as  such  and  the  well-bred  ones 
are  really  well  bred.  It  is  more  often  pos- 
sible to  buy  the  common  cattle  at  a  bargain 
below  what  they  are  actually  worth  than  it 
is  to  buy  the  others,  as  the  ratio  is  at  least 
six  to  one.  Every  cattleman  knows  that  in 
any  bunch  of  cattle  there  is  always  a  top. 
If  the  prospective  feeder  picks  his  load  out 
of  common  cattle,  he  certainly  has  a  top  of 
a  kind  and  yet  may  have  very  inferior  cattle. 

A  little  flesh  at  this  time  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Anyone  who  reads  any  of  our 
agricultural  papers  knows  how  they  keep  on 
advocating  the  handling  of  some  good,  well- 
bred  stock.  No  one  can  put  up  any  argu- 
ment against  this,  for  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  well-bred,  broad-backed  steer  carries  the 
meat  where  the  high-priced  me&t  ought  to 
be.  And  yet  there's  just  as  much  money 
made  feeding  plain  to  common  cattle,  if  they 
are  bought  as  such,  as  there  is  in  feeding 
well-bred  cattle.  They  may  not  put  all  their 
gain  on  the  right  place,  and  it  may  not  be 
high-priced,  but  the  public  now  is  demanding 
cheap  meat,  and  someone  must  furnish  it, 
and,  as  three  fourths  of  all  the  stock  and 
feeder  cattle  are  plain  to  common,  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  everyone  to  feed  good 
cattle.  As  far  as  the  direct  profit  goes  in 
feeding,  there  is  always  more  or  less  specula- 
tion, and  a  feeder  is  just  as  liable  to  get  a 
two-dollar  advance  on  the  plain  as  on  the 
good.  It  is  one  of  the  queer  things  in  feed- 
ing that  if  you  buy  and  feed  one  hundred 
head  of  common  steers,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  decent  cattle  you  get,  and  if  you  buy 
one  hundred  good  ones,  it  is  also  a  surprise 
how  many  tail-ends  you  get.  In  other  words, 
if  both  Masses  of  cattle  are  thin  when 
bought,  it  is  not  everyone  who  can  tell  which 
really  are  the  good  feeders. 

Anyone  reading  this  would  naturally  think 
I  am  an  advocate  of  the  common  steer. 
Far  from  it.  I  am  simply  looking  at  it  from 
a  feeder's  point  of  view.  If  a  breeder  is  fool 
enough  to  raise  common  cattle,  from  com- 
mon bulls,  and  sell  them  at  common  prices, 
that  is  his  loss,  and  if  I  can  buy  the  thin 
frame  of  a  three-year-old  steer  which  up  to 
that  age  has  been  produced  at  a  loss,  that's 
my  profit,  if  I  can  make  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  benefit  In  feeding  well- 
bred  cattle  ? 

First :  They  make,  as  a  rule,  the  largest 
gain  ;  they  make  gain  where  it  counts  most. 


Save  Money  on  Feed 


In  its  natural  state  an  an  itnal  eats  to  satisfy  hunger,  not  to  produce  fat.  But  in 
its  domesticated  condition,  quick  growth  and  abnormal  milk  supply  are  the  sole  pur- 
poses in  view.    Now,  with  such  unnatural  conditions  a  breaking  down  or  at  least  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Then  again,  even  a  healthy  animal  wastes  a 
large  portion  of  its  food  through  non-digestion,  as  is  shown  frequently  by  whole  grain  in  the  manure.  The 
very  fact  that  hogs  can  be  fattened  on  the  grain  that  passe.-^  through  the  other  stock  undigested  is  proof  of  wasted 
nutrition.  Saving  a  part  of  this  wasted  feed  by  improving  digestion  is  known  as  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea' '  of  Stock  Feeding. 


positively  saves  a  part  of  the  feed  that  naturally  would  be  wasted  by  the  healthy  animal,  and  corrects  di- 
gestive disorders  due  to  heavy  feeding;  besides,  it  expe!s  the  worms  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments. 

Eighteen  years  on  the  market  has  firmly  established  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  as  the  necessity  to  profitable  feeding  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  and  besides,  every  ingredient  has  the  endorsement  of  our  best 
medical  writers.     Dr.  Hess  is  an  M.  D.  and  also  a  D.  V.  S. 
Now,  about  the  cost — One  additional  pound  of  pork  per  month 
or  an  extra  quart  of  milk  a  week  pays  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Our  proposition.  You  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  at  $i.0o or  icolbs.  at  $5.00.    (Prices  slightly  higher  in  Cajiada 
and  extreme  West  and  bouth.)  Use  it  all  winter  and  spring.   If  it  don't 
pay  vou  and  pay  you  well,  get  j'our  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on 
the  guarantee.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 


Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  ol  each  month— Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals. 
96  page  Veterinary  book  free  for  the  asking.  Hen* 
tion  this  paper  and  enclose  2C  stamp. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland.  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN>A-CE>A.    This  splendid  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner  will  make  your  hens 
lay  better  and  help  you  trade  off  eggs  to  pay  the  family  grocery  bill.    Wards  off  cholera,  roup,  gapes  and  other  poultry  ail- 
ments.   Cost  hardly  worth  considering — a  penny's  worth  to  feed  30  fowl  per  day.    Sold  under  written  guarantee. 
1%  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c  ;  5  lbs.  60c  ;  12  lbs.  $1.25  ;   25  lb.  pail  $2.50.    (Except  in  Canada  and  the 
extreme  West.)    Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


mSTANT  UBUSE  KILLER  KILLS  Ll€E 


Second:  The  direct  profits  from  cattle- 
feeding  come  from  the  advance  in  dollars 
over  the  cost  and  after  the  cattle  have  been 
fed  three  to  five  months,  and.  if  the  market 
goes  wrong,  it  is  often  possible  to  carry  good 
cattle  longer  and  come  out  O.  K.,  when  the 
common  cattle  would  eat  their  heads  off. 

Third  :  There  is  the  wonderful  effect  that 
handling  good  cattle  has  on  the  man  him- 
self, which,  although  it  cannot  be  measured 
up  in  dollars  and  cents,  generally  leads  to 
that.  No  man  can  make  a  success  of  his 
business  who  does  not  love  it  above  the  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  when  a  man  H'kcs  and 
handles  good  cattle,  he  takes  an  honest  pride 
in  them,  and  this  pride  leads  up  to  other 
things,  for  in  handling  good  cattle  he  will 
meet  and  mix  with  the  better  class  of  farm- 
ers and  feeders,  and  he  will  naturally  broad- 
en, and  his  business  will  broaden  with  him. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  look  ciroimd  in 
his  own  community,  not  at  the  get-rich- 
quick  kind,  but  at  the  few  really  scccessful 
farmers,  the  kind  who  take  a  broader  look 
ahead  and  who  try  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  their  land.  W.  S.  A.  Smith. 


Winter  Care  of  Work-Horses 

iT^HE  horse  is  the  one  animal  we  all  depend 
*  upon  for  our  farm  work.  No  matter  what 
special  line  of  farming  we  pursue,  it  is  the 
horse  that  has  to  do  the  bulk  of  draft  work, 
and  each  of  us  must  have  a  portion  of  our 
capital  invested  in  horseflesh,  which  deterio- 
rates in  value  yearly.  Perhaps  a  few  men 
are  shrewd  enough  to  so  buy  and  sell  horses 
as  to  keep  their  capital  from  diminishing,  but 
if  they  do  they  simply  are  pushing  their  por- 
tion of  the  inevitable  loss  in  the  value  of 
horseflesh  on  a  less  wise  individual.  The  use- 
ful life  of  the  ordinary  work-horse  is  about 
eleven  or  twelve  -years.  Horses  which  were 
well  cared  for  up  through  colthood  and 
through  their  ordinary  working  years  are 
able  to  do  more  work  and  to  work  a  longer 
term  of  years  than  horses  that  are  poorly 
handled. 

I  well  remember  attending  a  large  ranch 
auction  here  in  Dakota  a  few  years  ago 
where  there  were  several  very  old  teams 
sold.  These  old  well-kept  teams  looked  bet- 
ter and  could  do  more  work  than  many 
younger  teams,  and  they  had  known  but  the 
one  master  and  the  one  home.  They  were 
foaled,  grown,  broken  and  worked  to  old  age 
on  the  one  ranch.  They  were  all  half 
brothers  and  sisters  and  almost  any  two  of 
the  twenty-odd  old  work-horses  would  make 
a  well-matched  team.  They  were  half  Clydes. 

To  my  personal  knowledge  these  horses 
had  the  same  care  winter  after  winter.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  the  good 
winter  care  they  received  which  so  materially 
added  to  their  strength. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  well-cured 
alfalfa-hay  on  this  ranch.  Consequently  the 
main  rough  winter  feed  of  the  work-horses, 
and  colts  too  for  that  matter,  consisted  of 
alfalfa. 

The  work-teams  were  in  the  same  barn 
and  in  the  same  stalls  for  years.  Never  a 
night  during  the  winter  was  a  single  work- 
horse allowed  to  be  anywhere  except  in  his 
own  well-bedded  stall. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning — about 
five-thirty — each  horse  was  fed  six  to  eight 
ears  of  good,  sound  corn,  then  a  feed  of 
alfalfa-hay — as  much  as  he  would  clean 
up  in  'about  two  hours.  Then  the  barn  was 
cleaned. 

The  old  ranchman  said  to  me  one  morn- 
ing, "A  clean  barn  helps  to  fttten  horses  as 
much  as  the  feed  you  feed  rhem."  About 
eight  o'clock  the  horses  were  turned  into 
a  high  board  corral  and  allowed  to  drink 
from  a  tank  where  there  was  no  ice,  because 
of  the  use  of  a  heater.  There  was  a  long 
rack  in  the  corral  which  had  straw  or 
shredded  fodder  in  it  and  from  which  the 
horses  could  eat  all  day  if  the  weather  was 
favorable.  If  the  day  was  stormy,  straw  or 
shredded  fodder  was  put  in  the  bam  man- 
gers, and  the  live  stock  came  in  for  the 
day.  They  were  watered  again  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  But  if  the  weather  was 
good,  they  were  left  in  the  corral.  At  noon 
they  always  got  a  light  feed — about  four 
quarts,  each — of  oats.  This  feed  was  put  in 
troughs  such  as  are  used  in  steer-feeding 
yards.  About  four-thirty  o'clock  their  stalls 
were  bedded  down  and  their  evening  feed  of 
alfalfa-hay  put  in,  and  six  to  eight  ears  of 
corn.  Then  the  horses  were  called  in.  and 
the  barn  was  closed  for  the  night.  Lors  of 
work,  yes,  but  in  the  spring  those  horses 
were  fat  and  strong  and  vigorous. 

We  cannot  all  follow  this  old  rancher's 
methods,  but  we  can  get  his  principles,  which 
are  these  :  Comfortable,  clean,  well-bedded 
quarters,  exercise  when  it  is  not  storming, 
water  that  is  not  ice  water,  regularity  in 
feeding,  and  good,  sound,  clean  feed.  Now, 
let's  look  at  the  feeding  ratiori  a  bit. 

It  was  alfalfa-hay  and  corn  morning  and 
night,  which  is  a  balanced  ration  in  itself, 
and  oats  and  either  straw  or  shredded  fodder 
for  the  other  feed,  which  is  also  a  fairly 
well-balanced  ration.  The  feeds  were  all 
light  feeds.  The  horses  were  big  fellows,  but 
with  no  work  they  gained  in  flesh  all  through 
the  winter,  and  when  spring  came,  they  had 
the  weight  to  put  in  the  collar.  Their  flesh 
was  hard,_  for  it  was  put  on  slowly  and  with 
ample  exercise.  It  stayed  by  the  hor^e-.  Fat 
put  on  by  a  short  period  of  high  g-ai-i  feed- 
ing will  never  do  this.      Pavi,  H.  Bkow... 
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MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Send  today  for 

PERMANENT      V*^         ^urPany  Sse 
/>  I  I  rk  f—     lij/  or  money  refunded. 

I   I    K  r     II    51  PACKAGE 

\^  U  1%  |_     eWt    cures  ordinary  cases. 

"'      Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 

"Write  for  descriptive  ■ 
booklet 

MINERAL  HEAVE   REMEDY  CO.,     425  Fourlll  Ave.,      Piltsburg,  Pa. 


SANITARY 
CHURN 


A  combination  of  three  churns  in 
one.  Will  churn  from  2  quarts  to 
4 gallons,  without  any  adjustment. 
Something  no  other  churn  will 
do.  All  metal  except  lid-  Easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  clean.  Any  child 
can  operate  it  and  churn  butter  in 
5  minutes.  FULLY  GUARAMTEED. 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  for 
*4.9.5.  Simplest,  easiest  running, 
most  complete  churn  ever  ijuilt; 
It's  the  housewife's  friend.  Send 
to-day  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Columbian  Mail  Crane  Co. 
901  Factory  St.      Columbus,  Ohio 


ABSORB 


It4E 


■will  reduce  inflamed,  strained, 
swollen  Tendons,  liigraments. 
Muscles  or  Bruises,  Cure  ttte 
Xjameness  and  stop  pain  from  a 
Splint,  Side  jBone  or  Bone  Spavin, 
fln-iicsa  So  blister,  no  hair  gone.  Horse  can  be 
BmSIm  used.  $2  a  bottle  delirered.  Describe 
Before  After  your  case  for  special  instructions  and 
Book  2  E  free. 
ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  the  liniment  tor  mankind. 
Beduces  strained,  torn  ligaments,  enlarged  glands, 
veins  or  muscles— heals  ulcers— allays  pain.  Price 
11.00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.  , 
W.F.YOUNG,P.D.F,  23Temple$t„Sprlngflelu,Mast. 


Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale. 

A.  J.  QUICK,  rarest  St.,  Medford,  Mnss. 


3orden 
Experiment  Farm 
has  a  Unadilla 


Silage  of  the  highest  quality  Is  the 
final  test  of  a  silo.  It  convinced  the 
Bordens  that  the  Unadilla  was  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  their  great  milk 
farms.  Such  merit  also  indicates  su- 
perior mechanical  construction  and 
case  In  handling  silage.  Catalogue 
free.  Send  for  it  and  learn  how  and  s 
why  they  meet  every  need.  Discount 
for  orders  in  30  days.  Agents  wanted. 
IINADH.LA  SILO  CO.,  Box  I,       Unadilu,  N.V. 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Box  13,  Quincy,  III. 
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Prairie-State  Fences 

THE  question  of  fencing  in  the  prairie 
states  is  largely  an  unsolved  problem. 
Probably  there  are  few  states  in  the 
Union  where  a  solution  of  the  post  part  of 
the  fence  problem  is  more  needed  than  here 
in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
especially  the  states  west  of  the  Missouri.  In 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  there  is  very  little  native  timber, 
and  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  what  timber 
there  is  can  be  considered  as  post-material. 

Red  elm  has  been  used  some,  but  its  life 
as  a  post  is  only  about  one  year.  Ash,  Cot- 
tonwood and  some  of  the  other  comparatively 
soft  woods  have  a  life  of  only  from  two  to 
four  years.  Black  walnut,  locust  and  hickory 
are  all  used  some,  but  their  life  is  only  about 
eight  or  ten  years.  White  oak  has  about  the 
same  lasting  qualities. 

Of  the  cultivated  timbers,  osage  orange  is 
the  most  popular  as  a  post-timber.  '  This'  is 
a  slow-growing  wood,  but  is  very  hard,  and 
tiic  heart  wood  seems  almost  proof  against 
the  attacks  of  the  various  fungi.  Posts 
have  been  observed  which  have  been  in 
the  ground  for  twenty  years,  and  only  the 
sap  wood  has  decayed  away.  The  greatest 
objection  to  these  posts  is  their  scarcity  and 
the  trouble  they  give  in  attaching  the  wire. 
They  are  so  hard  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  penetrate  them  with  staples,  and  when  the 
staples  are  driven  the  posts  will  soon  season 
check  at  the  point  where  the  staple  has 
entered  and  permit  the  latter  to  drop  out. 


The  best  fastener  to  hold  the  wire  to  these 
posts  is  a  small  wire  wrapped  around  both 
post  and  line  wire. 

Some  men  are  experimenting  with  catalpas 
for  fence-posts.  They  are  quick-growing 
trees  and  make  fair  posts  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years  and  have  a  life  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  years.  When  a  grove  has  been  cut, 
it  is  allowed  to  grow  again,  then  the  saplings 
are  trimmed  so  that  only  one  grows  from 
each  stump.  Those  who  have  tried  them  say 
they  can  make  a  profit  on  land  valued  at 
$100  per  acre  by  raising  catalpas  on  it. 

Cement  posts  are  being  used  considerably 
of  late.  These  posts  cost  from  twenty-three 
to  sixty-five  cents  each,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  post,  the  kind  of  reinforcing,  the 
cost  of  labor,  and  material.  These  posts  as 
commonly  made  are  not  so  strong  as  the 
average  wood  post,  but  do  very  well  for  field 
and  pasture  fences.  Because  of  the  sharp 
corners  on  these  posts,  the  stock,  especially 
horses,  seem  to  enjoy  rubbing  on  them  more 
than  on  round  posts.  For  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  put  the  posts  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fence  from  where  the  horses  run.  The 
upper  photo  shows  a  fence  in  which  thirteen 
out  of  sixteen  posts  were  broken  by  the 
horses,  while  the  lower  photo  shows  a  line 
of  the  same  posts  with  cattle  on  both  sides 
and  not  a  post  broken. 

At  one  time  red-cedar  posts  were  used  a 
great  deal,  but  beca^ise  of  the  increased  cost 
these  posts  are  being  replaced  with  white 
cedar,  a  post  material  which  is  not  proving 
very  durable. 

Although  barbed  wire  has  ruined  sufficient 
stock  in  the  prairie  states  to  pay  for  enough 
woven  wire  to  make  all  the  fences  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  it  is  still  the  standby 
as  a  fence-material.  It  is  not  only  the  fence 
for  the  poor,  but  it  is  a  fence  for  the  rich, 
and  both  use  it. 

Stone  walls,  rails  and  board  fences  are 
being  replaced  by  woven  wire.  The  latter 
is  fully  as  durable,  far  more  sightly  and 
much  cheaper.  In  buying  this  fence,  how- 
ever, farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in 
getting  too  light  wires.  The  heavier  wires 
are  much  more  durable  and  cost  but  a  trifle 
more.  No.  9  line  wire  should  be  the  mini- 
mum size,  and  it  would  be  better  if  all  the 
cross-wires  were  this  size. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Horton,  a  noted  fence  man  from 
Chicago,  is  quoted,  pertaining  to  a  fence 
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Boilers 
Radiators 


Don't  wait  for  y  oor  new  house; 
make  your  old  house 
comfortable! 

Put  in  a  modern  steam  or  hot  water  equip- 
ment. Give  your  coldest,  most  exposed 
rooms  a  70°  temperature  with  far  less  at- 
tention and  no  more  fuel  than  your  stoves 
require.  You  can  do  it  with  Pierce  Boilers 
and  Radiators. 

You  can  do  it  now,  without  disturbing 
your  present  heating  arrangements.  Let 
us  send  a  competent  man  to  figure  the 
cost  of  giving  you  a  comfortable  home. 


Every  Farmer 
should  send  for 
and  read  our 
Heat  Primer 

It  is  a  non-technical  talk 
on  house  heating.  It  ex- 
plains in  simple  language 
how  Steam  heats,  how 
Hot  "Water  heats,  and 
the  difference  between 
the  two.  It  shows  the 
way  to  get  enough  heat; 
clean  and  healthful  heat, 
at  a  low  cost.  Send  for 
it  today. 


PIEKCE-MARK 


Pierce  Boilers  and  Radiators  have  made 
good  in  over  200,000  homes  during  the  past 
85  years— made  good  in  fuel  saving,  free- 
dom from  repairs,  and  in  furnishing  ade- 
quate, healthful,  clean  heat.  There  is  a  Pierce 
Boiler  exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  The  one  shown 
here  is  the  '  Modern"— one  of  200  styles. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 
264  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Show  Rooms  in  Principal  Cities 


Applying  Wall  Board  to  Studding 


Applying:  Wall  Board  to  Ceiling 


Save  a  Month's  Time  in  Building! 


Build  rigrht  througrh  coldest  winter  weather  by 
using:  Bishopric  Wall  Board  in  place  of  plaster.  Bish- 
opric Wall  Board  is  applied  dry,  in  sheets  4x4  ft., 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  factory.  12,685,450  square 
feet  sold  in  twelve  months.  Any  man  who  can 
drive  nails  can 
put  it  on.  Put  it  on 
any  time.  Saves 
a  month's  time 
and  costs  less 
tl»an  plastering. 


-  BISHOPRIC  ^ 

Wall  board 


Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  made  of  asphalt  mastic 
and  imbedded  lath.  Asphalt  mastic  does  noi  bum. 
Protects  imbedded  lath  and  makes  wall  or  ceiling 
(ire-resisting.  Only  wall  board  with  imbedded  lath. 
Lath  are  positively  necessary  to  preserve  a  rigid, 

perfect  plane. 
Bishopric  W  a  1 ) 
Board  cannot 
swell  or  warp  or 
crack.  Positively 
guaranteed  proof 


Write  for  Free  Book  and  Large  Free  Sample 


For  walls  and 
ceilingrsof  homes 

(finest  Mansions,  as  well  as  Cottagres  or  Bunga- 
lows), Office  Buildings, Stores,  Factories,  Schools, 
Churches,  Halls,  Garages  or  Attics,  Cellars,  Laun- 
dries, Porches  and  Partitions  of  every  building,  new 
or  old.  Ready  for  paint,  paper  or  any  decoration. 

THE  MASTIC  WALL  BOARD  AND  ROOFING  MFG.  CO.,  168  Este  Avenue,  CINCINNATL  OHIO 


against  damp- 
ness, heat,  cold, 

wind,  sound  or  vermin.  Price  S2.50  per  100  square 
feet,  or  S6.40  per  crate  of  16  sheets,  256  square  feet, 
F.  O.  B.  factories.   Sold  on  money-back  guaranty. 

Get  our  Free  Book  and  Samples  of  Bishopric 
Wall  Board,  Sheathing  and  Roofing.  Address 


Fortune -Telling 

ost-C 


In  Sets  of  Twelve 

A DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  showing  the  birtlistone,  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horoscope — ■ 
witches,  owls,  crescent  moons,  black  cats 
and  all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's  paraphernalia. 
Witli  these  cards  you  can  have  loads  of 
fun  telling  the  fortunes  of  3'our  friends.  Tell 
them  their  lucky  and  unluckj'  months  and 
daj's.    You  can  tell  them  more  about  their 
characteristics  than  they  know  themselves. 
ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 
postage.   Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will  send 
you,  jjost-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Telling  Cards. 
Send  at  once  to 

Dept.  E 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Shows  You  the 
Biggest  So/option 

of  Buggies  in  Asn&irsGa 
— Saves  You  Big  !¥3oney 

PHEI-PS*  shows  you  more  styles  this  year 
in  liis  big  book  tlian  ever  before.  And 
,  every  buggy  price  saves  you  biff  money— 

¥25  ana  up.  Send  a  postal— ^et  the  Eoofc—let  Pheip9  talk  through  it  to  you  direct— the  way  hs 
has  sold  150,000  farmers.  Let  him  abow  you  in  photographs  how  a  good  buggy  should  bo  made— 
and  what  mode  of.  Phelpa  knows.  They 're  all  highest  grade — over  125  styles— every  kind — 
auto  seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Runabouts,  etc, — all  sold  direct  to  user  on  30  Daya'  Free  Road 
Teat— 2  Tears  Guarantee.     Don't  you  want  the  book?    A  Postal  geta  it     H.  C.  Phelps,  Prcst. 

lUEOUIO  CARRIAOB  MFG.  COMPANY     StatlonS?  ,  CoiumbaSf  O. 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  VthiolcB  Blrcct. 


Split  Hickory 
Veiiicles 

On  30  Days  FREE 
Road  Test 
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BUTTER 


DOLLAR 

Per  POUND 

MADE  USERS  OF 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 

Cream  Separators  Rich 

The  Darlingrtons,  of  Darling.  Pa.,  got  rich  mak- 
intr  world  famous  "dollar  per  pound"  butter. 

They  use  only  Tubulars.  If  it's 
not  a  Sharpies  it's  not  a  Tubular — 
and  you  are  not  getting  all  the  prof- 
its. That's  why  100.000  dairymen, 
in  Iowa  alone,  use  Tubulars.  Rich 
people,  willing  to  waste  money,  may 
not  use  Tubulars,  but  those 
making  fortunes  at  dairying  do. 

Write  us  now  for  catalog  112.  Learn 

how  Dairy  Tubulars  make  more  money  for 
you  because  they  contain  no  disks  and  have 
double  skini' 
ming  force. 


ii 

ft 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chicago,  III.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipog,  Can. 


Bi^gci*  Profits, 
With  This  Power 


More  work  at  less  expense  and  less  repair^ 
cost  than  with  any  other  engine  made.   Let  as^ 
proveit.  Writefor Free Leffel Book.  Youarenoti 
prepared  to  buy  until  you  get  our  proposition. 

Leffel 

Steam 

Engines 

are    the  simplest, 
most   duTalUe,  andy 
ec'inonii-al  power  - 
outfits  made.  I^rge 
vsrieCj  of  uses.  No 
bre&ktlotvn^,  DO  de- 
lays.   Don't  decide 
on  any   outfit  no  til, 
ynuecttbff  leffel! 
FILES  BOOK. 
Address 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
Portable  Wood 


Guarantee"!  1  year.  Cheapest  and  best 
— only  $10  saw  to  which  ripping  table 
can  be  added.  Operates  easily.  Get 
catalocue  now  and  save  mouej.  No 
nii  ldK-Tiian's  profit. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  9    Belleville,  Pa. 


'00%  AGENTS 


Built  ex- 

  pressly  for 

the  housewife.  The  tool  for  every  purpose  around  the 
home.  Low  price  makes  it  sell  like  wild-flre.  Any 
agent  should  sell  a  dozen  with  about  three  hours* 
work  a  day.  making  a  good,  steady  income.  If  you 
mean  business,  write  for  terms  and  free  sample, 
THOMAS  TOOL  CO.,  946  Barny  St..  DAYTON,  O. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EARN 
Fifty  Fine  Assorted  POST- CARDS? 

Then  write  to  us  to-day  and  say 
that  you  wish  to  earn  this  fine 
lot  of  cards.  Address 

FARM  AND  HRESIDE 
Post-Card  Department  Springfield,  Ohio 


made  up  of  No.  9  wire  top  and  bottom  with 
No.  1'  intermediate  stays,  and  a  fence  made 
of  all  No.  9  wire,  as  follows: 

COST   PER  ROD 

Light  Heavy 

Fabric  Fence  Fabric  Fence 

Fencing    30c  45c 

Posts    18c  18c 

Setting  post  and  fence    Sc  5c 

Total    S3c  68c 

The  heavier  fence  in  place  costs  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  more,  while  its  life  is  several 
hundred  per  cent.  more.         L.  W.  Chase. 

A  Farm  Earned  by  Savings 

SOME  ten  years  ago  I  thought  to  mysellf: 
"I  am  going  to  he  old  some  day.  and  I 
haven't  been  saving  any  money.  I  am  thirty- 
five,"  I  said  to  myself,  "and  I  had  better  be 
saving  some  of  this  'come  easy,  go  easy, 
money.'  " 

Then,  I  thought,  "how  shall  I  save  it?  Put 
it  in  the  bank  and  maybe  the  bank  will 
'bust.'  Or.  maybe  it's  best  to  put  in  a 
safety  deposit  vault,  but  even  such  places 
are  robbed." 

Well,  I  settled  the  question  by  putting 
the  money  in  one  of  Chicago's  best  savings 
banks,  until  I  had  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Then  I  read  the  Chicago  papers  and 
watched  for  an  advertisement  (inserted  by 
the  owner  himself )  for  a  farm  of  about  forty 
acres  at  a  price  I  could  afford  to  pay.  It 
read  something  like  this  : 

For  sale  :  Michigan — Forty-acre  farm, 
eight-room  house,  forty-by-thirty  barn, 
apple-orchard  and  some  other  small  fruits — 
good  well  of  water,  spring,  heavy  clay  soil 
— hard-maple  trees — $2,000.  Half  cash — 
balance  on  time. 

I  wrote  the  man,  and  offered  him  two  hun. 
dred  dollars  down,  one  hiuidred  and  fifty 
dollars  every  three  months,  and  interest 
on  tlie  balance  until  paid  for.  I  had  a 
position  in  Chicago  contracted  by  the  year 
at  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I  cut  down 
on  every  conceivable  expense  that  was  an 
unnecessary  one,  and  saved  uiy  money  to 
meet  my  notes  as  they  came  due.  I  paid  it 
all  but  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  I  borrowed 
that  from  the  bank  in  town  near  the  farm 
at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  paid  for  my 
farm. 

Now  my  rental  is  fift5--four  dollars  a  year. 
T  have  owned  the  place  about  six  years — 
and  have  spent  over  one  thousand  dollars 
improving  it.  It  is  worth  to-day  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  would  sell  it  for  cash  only. 
Have  I  made  money?  If  not,  I  have  saved 
something  worth  while.  So  many  people 
say:  "Oh,  I  can't  save  anything!"  Of 
course  they  can't.  I  couldn't  until  I  put 
myself  in  debt  for  something.  I  couldn't 
keep  my  money  in  the  bank  when  I  did  not 
have  the  farm  to  pay  for.       W.  R.  Paige. 

Scientific  farming  makes  a  scientist  out 
of  the  farmer. 

On  the  farm  opportunity  knocks  about 
once  every  hour. 

Keeping  on  the  fence  too  mucli  disqualifies^ 
one  for  taking  a  stand. 

The  farmer  shouldn't  have  to  haul  bumper 
crops  over  bumping  roads. 

Some  farms  are  in  the  wrong  hands,  and 
some  men  are  on  the  wrong  farms. 
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From  the  Factory 
Direct  to  YOU 

Why  do  thoDsands  of  people  bay  direct     p  H  B  ^Sjlj 
from  the  factory?    Because  it  cuts  out  both       SS  i'j 
jobbers'  and  retailers'  profits,  saTes   time,     B  E  ^ 
gives  them  a  bigger  selection,  and  protects  them 
against  worthless  goods. 

We  represent  the  largest  and  best  factories  in 
the  United  States,  manufacturing — 
HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES 

Onr  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG  will  open  yonr 
eyes  to  the  big  saving  yoa  can  make  on  every  purcbase, 
We  enarantee  every  article  exactly  as  represented  and 
cheerfully  ref and  yoar  money  ii  yoa  are  not  satis- 
fied. Send  today  for  this  interestini;  FREE  CAT 
ALOG  and  learn  the  secret  of  buying.  Here 
U  a  bint  of  the  contents. 

What  are  you  looking  for  right  now? 


■lie/ 

ftCI 


1  El  i  E 

iiiiel 
1  ge  B  g 


Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Fnmitore 
Guns  and  Revolvers 


Agricnitural  Im* 
plements 
Buggies  and  Wagons 
Clothing,  Men's 
Cnrtains.  Lace  Hardware  and  Tools 

Dairy  Supplies  Harness  and  Saddlery 

Engines,  Gasoline  Jewelry 


Mechanics  Took 
Roofing  Materia]  Paints 
Rugs  and  Carpets  Poultry  Supplies 

Sewing  Machines  Pumps,  Water 

Shoes  and  Boots  and  Spray 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

Water  Supply  OatfiU 


WaU  Board 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 


PITTSBURGH'S  MAIL  ORDER 
HOUSE 

Department  f .  S. 

325-27  Penn  Ayenne 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

WE  ARE  used  to  heG.r!n'::  of  the  great  men 
that  "the  Little  Red  Sv^hoolhouse''  pro- 
duced. The  fact  is,  the  Little  Red  School- 
house  produced  little  biU  tuberculosis,  misery 
and  a  disgust  for  learning.  The  rooms  were 
ill-ventilated,  the  teachers  unskilled,  the 
discipline  tyrannical  and  the  methods  stupid. 
Nothing  was  taught  but  the  simple  branches, 
and  these  were  taught  badly.  Some  of  the 
examination  papers  of  1846  were  found  in 
the  attic  of  the  high-school  building  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  prin- 
cipals gave  the  questions  to  their  classes, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  dift'erence 
of  age,  length  of  school  year,  local  condi- 
tions, and  so  on. 

The  results,  as  cautiously  summed  up  by 
Principal  Riley,  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
children  are  not  only  better  spellers,  but 
that  they  reason  better  in  arithmetic  and  are 
more  accurate  in  ciphering  than  children  of 
the  same  age  half  a  century  ago.  This  is 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  children 
have  many  more  branches  to  engage  their 
time  and  attention. 

Of  course,  it  was  better  that  "readin', 
'ritin'  and  'rithmetic"  should  be  gotten  even 
in  the  poorest  little  schoolhouse  than  not 
gotten  at  all.  But  these  great  men  grew 
great  in  spite  of  the  schoolhouse.  How, 
then,  were  these  men  produced  ?  Why,  by 
the  normal  home,  which  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  most  normal  school. 

In  the  old  times  the  farmer  lived  hard, 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  free  land  or 
at  least  of  cheap  land,  and  he  was  fairly 
prosperous.  He  and  his  family  ground  their 
own  com,  baked  their  own  bread,  cured  their 
own  meat,  made  their  own  houses,  shod 
their  own  horses,  an  "  did  nearly  everything 
else  for  themselves. 

Such  a  home  was  a  "School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,"  a  "Manual-Training  School"  that 
beat  all  our  artificial  institutions  for  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  turned  out  men. 

Of  course,  our  farmers  still  do  many  of 
those  things,  but  they  mostly  buy  their  flour 
and  bakers'  bread,  buy  cured  and  canned 
meats  and  vegetables,  buy  shingles  and  lum- 
ber and  barbed-wire  fencing,  and  go  to  the 
blacksmith. 

The  city  boy  has  a  better  public  school ; 
but  he  never  chops  wood  or  builds  a  fire  ;  he 
lights  a  gas-range  or  turns  on  the  steam 
heat.  Instead  of  tending  cattle,  he  opens  a 
can  of  embalmed  beef.  He  does  not  eveii 
make  his  own  toys,  and  as  for  carpentering 
or  house-building,  he  looks  upon  those 
simply  as  trades,  and  so  misses  the  true 
education. 

The  remedy  ?  Get  the  people  back  to  the 
land,  or  the  land  back  to  the  people.  Bring 
the  country  and  the  city  together ;  wipe  out 
those  blots  on  the  landscape,  the  vast 
stretches  of  unused,  high-priced  lands,  that 
shut  out  the  city  lad  from  the  varied  and 
wholesome  occupations  of  the  country,  and 
that  separate  the  country  lad  from  the 
advantages,  education  and  amusements  of 
the  city,  for  which  he  longs. 

City  and  country,  we  are  one  people,  and 
when  we  get  together,  we  shall  find  that 
natural  conditions  bring  complete  education. 

Bolton  Hall. 

Jealousy  is  the  weevil  that  eats  the  germ 
out  of  the  grain  of  joy. 

The  land-boomer  may  not  study  his  Bible 
very  much,  but  he  surely  believes  in  paradise. 

The  farmer  must  be  in  love  with  his 
calling  himself  if  he  is  to  inspire  his  chil- 
dren to  stay  on  the  farm. 


Cooperation 

A  Little  Success  in  Wisconsin 

IT  IS  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a  review 
in  a  short  article  of  the  work  done  in 
five  years  by  a  busy  lot  of  men  like  the 
members  of  the  Oak  Grove  Local  Union.  A 
thorough  history  of  it  all  would  fill  a  large 
book.  An  account  of  the  picnics  and  enter- 
tainments alone  would  make  a  nice  little 
volume.  The  Oak  Grove  boys  are  never  sat- 
isfied unless  there's  something  doing— that 
is  their  style. 

But,  prior  to  organizing,  their  history  is 
almost  a  blank.  Before  the  Amer'can 
Society  of  Equity  extended  its  helping  hand 
and  enlightening  influence,  the  stock  busi- 
ness especially  was  in  a  neglected  condition. 
Interest  in  business  was  knocked  clean  out 
of  the  farmers.  They  were  ravaged  by 
buyers  who  took  advantage  of  their  igno- 
rance and  paid  what  they  pleased  and 
allowed  what  weight  they  pleased.  Some- 
times they  bought  in  advance,  and  if  the 
stock  gained  in  the  farmer's  pasture,  it  was 
the  buyer's  gain,  and  if  any  of  it  died,  it 
was  the  farmer's  loss. 

It  was  so  with  the  grain.  You  dragged 
your  loads  to  market,  and  they  paid  what 
they  pleased  and  took  as  much  shrinkage  as 
they  pleased.  When  you  sold,  they  told  you 
what  you  would  get,  and  when  you  bought, 
they  told  you  what  you  had  to  paj'.  In 
short,  you  had  no  voice  in  business. 
It  was  not  so  to  continue  forever. 
On  June  26,  1906.  we  learned  about  the 
American  Society  of  Equity.  The  people, 
however,  had  been  deceived  so  often  that 
they  viewed  with  mistnast  the  organizer  and 
organization.  Many  said  "the  farmers 
won't  stick.  '    A  few  expressed  the  opinion 


that  someone  was  trying  to  make  some 
money  from  the  farmers. 

The  question  arose,  who  will  organize? 

People  do  not  jump  at  conclusions  in  Oak 
Grove.  They  take  things  step  by  step.  But 
finally,  after  considerable  discussion,  fifteen 
iiien  were  found  who  were  willing  to  elect 
ofiicers  and  organize  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent local  union  of  The  American  Society 
of  Equity. 

Shipping  the  Stock 

After  the  preliminaries  of  organizing  were 
settled  and  the  local  put  on  a  business  basis, 
cooperative  stock-shipping  was  the  fir?i  work 
actively  taken  up.  This  had  been  done  some 
in  an  unsystematic  way  before  organizing. 
We  have  a  stock  committee  that  repres  nts, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  every  part  of  the  1-ical. 
Reports  of  stock  to  be  shipped  are  se  n  in 
to  the  head  of  this  committee,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  see  that  stock  is  in  good  '"ondi- 
tion  when  landed  at  the  local  stoc'--yard 
and  that  stock  is  properly  disposed  nf  at 
the  union  stock-yard  at  South  St.  Paul.  The 
shipper  gets  his  time  and  expenses  paid. 
The  stock  business  has  materially  increased 
under  this  system  of  handling  it.  The  buyers 
competed  hotly  for  a  while,  and  one  said, 
"I've  got  that  ring  out  there  pretty  near 
busted  now."    But  he  didn't  know. 

After  the  stock  business  was  under  con- 
trol, the  boys  began  to  figure  the  [  rain- 
dealer's  profits,  with  the  result  that  the 
Equity  Exchange  of  Prescott  was  built. 
Though  the  exchange  originated  in  Oak 
Grove,  considering  the  great  competition,  it 
could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Clifl^ton  and  Diamond  liluff 
locals.  And  right  here  is  a  practical  insl_nce 
of  the  force  of  united  effort. 

And  Grain,  Too! 

One  buyer  said  the  elevator  wouldn't  list 
through  the  first  winter.  Another  decla.ed 
that  he  would  "bust"  it  in  three  years.  All 
sucjf  predictions  have  come  from  false 
prophets.  Now  they  are  saying  ''the  fann- 
ers are  going  too  far." 

One  reason  why  Oak  Grove  is  a  live  local 
is  because  of  the  hard  knocks  the  members 
received  in  early  daj's.  All  remember  that 
meeting  held  in  Prescott  when  planks  with 
ice  on  them  were  used  for  seats.  I  can  feel 
them  yet.  1  remember  the  speech,  too.  It 
was  on  supply  and  demand,  and  that's  what 
brought  those  planks  for  our  use. 

The  meetings  which  are  held  twice  each 
month  are  better  attended  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
There  is  tnore  time  and  energy  which  is  not 
otherwise  utilized  and  ought  to  be  applied 
to  improve  social  and  business  conditions, 

A  Study  of  Politics 

An  important  phase  of  our  activities  is 
the  study  and  discussion  of  political  -[ues- 
tions  and  candidates  for  political  office-.  It 
used  to  be  the  case,  that  v/hen  farmers  met 
and  talked  politics,  the  meeting  ended  in  an 
angry  argument  and  sometimes  led  to  a, 
demonstration  with  fists.  We  were  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  we  covldn't 
help  it.  But,  thanks  to  cooperation,  it  is 
different  now.  We  get  together,  and  in  our 
simple  way  we  discuss  great  state  and 
national  issues  and  the  candidates,  with  the 
result  that  when  election  comes  we  are  of 
one  mind.  At  the  election  last  year,  we  lost 
but  three  or  four  votes  in  the  townsliip  on 
important  state  candidates  and  I  have 
reasons  to  believe  those  were  mistakes. 
Farmers  all  over  this  country  should  thus 
assert  their  power,  for  it  is  the  plain  people 
that  are  the  salt  of  America.  A  little 
thought  and  application  will  bring  about  the 
work  of  cooperation  and  accomplish  great 
things. 

An  important  factor  in  our  education 
along  these  lines  is  our  magazines.  We 
owe  much  of  our  success  to  them.  They  are 
indispensable.  We  cannot  grow  -vithout 
them,  for  they  keep  our  several  departments 
in  touch  with  each  other.  Let  us  read  and 
think  then ;  let  us  work  and  press  forward 
with  never  a  thought  of  retreat,  and  the 
victory  is  ours.  George  F.  Wolf. 
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Convenient  Grain-Box 

y,  'T-'AKE  a  dry  -  goods 
^■''^    *  box,   about  fifteen 
inches  deep,  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  long. 


Saw  a  rectangnlar 
hole  in  one  end  large 
enough  to  receiv  e  the 
grain,  and  hinge  a 
cover  (A)  over  it. 
Next,-  saw  a  hole 
about  three  by  four 
inches  in  the  front 
(B),  making  the  bot- 
tom cut  slightly  rounded.  Cut  a  piece  of  tin 
about  three  and  one-half  inches  wide  for  a 
chute  (C),  curve  it  to  fit  the  cut  at  the 
bottom  of  B,  and  nail  in  place.  Nail  two 
small  strips  of  wood  (Dl.  with  a  groove  in 
the  edge  of  each,  to  the  box,  so  that  a  door 
(E)  will  slide  up  and  down  easily. 

]\lake  the  door  of  a  thin  piece  of  board, 
and  round  it  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fit 
snugly  on  the  chute.  By  raising  the  door, 
the  grain  will  ran  out  into  a  meas'ire. 
Screw*  the  box  to  the  wall  in  the  barn  in 
a  convenient  place  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  A.  B.  BooFRT. 
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This  Car  for  $900  Means 
Much  to  Practical  Farmers 

Equipped  with  Self-starter  only  $20  extra 


THAT  the  farmer  needs  a  car  in  his  business 
is  no  longer  an  argument.  It  enables  him 
to  get  more  out  of  an  hour's  work  than 
ever  before.  It  makes  everything  on  or  around 
the  farm  move  faster.  So,  if  more  work  can 
be  accomplished  in  any  given  time,  more  clear 
profit  is  bound  to  result. 

But  the  farmer  need  not  pay  more  for  an 
automobile  than  his  work  requires.  It  should 
be  bought,  first  of  all,  as  a  utility — not  as  an 
ornament  or  vehicle  of  pure  pleasure.  It  should 
be  bought  to  work  for  him — not  to  amuse  him 
as,  for  instance,  a  piano  does.  After  the  work  is 
done  you  can  have  all  the  fun  in  the  world  with  it. 

The  Overland  (Model  59)  at  $900  is  abso- 
lutely all  anyone  would  want  in  a  car.  It  will 
make  your  whole  family  happy.  Compare  it 
with  any  $1250  car  on  the  market,  and  you'll 
find  but  little  difference.  You  know  that  most 
of  the  $1250  cars  are  of  the  30-horsepower  type. 
This  $900  car  has  a  30-horsepower  motor.  Seats 
five  people  comfortably.  It  is  big  and  roomy. 
Has  a  staunch  pressed  steel  frame,  selective 
transmission  with  F  &  S  annular  bearings — ^the 
best  made.  Has  strength,  power  and  speed- 
more  than  you  will  ever  care  to  use.  The  body 
design  and  finish  is  simple,  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful. Upholstery  is  of  good  leather,  hand  stuffed 


with  fine  hair.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly high-grade  machine. 

If  you  wish  we  will  equip  the  car  with  a  self- 
starter  for  only  $20  additional.  This  starter  is 
the  most  practical  made.  On  continuous  tests, 
under  all  conditions  it  will  crank  a  car  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  simple  and 
safe.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pull  a  little  lever 
and  your  motor  spins.  Use  the  same  gas  tank 
as  you  do  for  your  headlights. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  maker  in  th^ 
business  can  build  this  car  and  sell  it  at  this 
price  without  losing  money.  This  is  due  to 
our  enormous  manufacturing  facilities — the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  but  5,000  cars  must  have  greater  pro- 
duction costs,  for  each  car,  than  we  who  make 
25,000  cars. 

We  have  published  a  very  interesting  and 
simply  written  book  which  explains  why  the 
largest  automobile  factory  in  the  world  can 
give  more  car  for  less  money  than  the  small 
factory.  Write  for  a  copy.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  when  you  buy  a  car.  This 
also  explains  in  detail  the  remarkable  value  of 
this  $900  touring  car  and  illustrates  with  hand- 
somely colored  plates  the  complete  1912  line. 
Write  and  ask  for  copy  J-31. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  59-T  5-Passenger  Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $900 

Wheel  base  106  in.;  motor  4x44;  horsepower  30j  Splitdorf  magneto; 
transmission  selective,  three  speeds  and  reverse;  F.  &  S.  ball  bearings; 
tires  32x31  Q.  D.;  3  oil  lamps.  2  gas  lamps  and  generator.  Complete  set  of 
tools.   Mohair  top  and  glass  windshield,  $50  extra. 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

That  section  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  is  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
production  of  erai  ns.  grasses,  livestock  and  truck  crops.  Fer- 
tile and  attract!  v«  farm  lands  may  be  had  atvery  loir  prices* 

WRIXF  ^®       ^^'^^  FREE 
WW  AVI  I  M^d  Descriptive  Literature.  (9) 

H.  F.  SMITH,  traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  S,  Nashville  Jenn. 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
B  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Bug'g'y  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Oan  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W, 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours,"  Keg.  price  $1.00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  largfe,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  eOc,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
mouth  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFC.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


You  Get  Your  Roof  at  Agent's  Price 

and  Profits  Besides 

When  Your  Neighbors  Buy 

Edwards  Roofing 

Because  They  Like  Yours! 


This  is  our  special  Agent's  Proposition 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  open  right  now  to  one 
man  in  each  community.  If  you  are  the 
man,  write  us  at  once!  Get  the  whole 
proposition.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation.  You  can  have  an  everlasting 
roof  of  Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  on  your  house,  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings  and  let  it  make  money  for  you. 

Edwards  **REO'*  Steel  Shingles 

Made  Rust-Proof  and  Rot-Proof  by  Our  "Tightcote"  Process  of  Galvanizing 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molten 
zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
weather,  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes  solidest  root.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  in  sheets 
5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over 
wood  shingles  or  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Ugbtnlng  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This 
guaranty  is  backed  by  our  810,000  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for 
Big  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  158  .,  with  special  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO,.     108-1S8  Lock  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUTT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 


in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 
WILBUK  McCOY, 
A.  <fe  1.  Agt.for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
JaokBonTille,  Fla. 


E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.  t  or  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinaa, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  AllSteellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
.KOEOMO  FENCB  MACHINE  CO. 
427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
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"Our  No.  190  Honzantal  Barrel 
^  Spcayer.  soiidly  tttdlt  on  ftbdi.  is  shipped 
ready  for  work  in  orchard,  garden  or  fidd. 
/  Pump  outside — all  parts  eaay  to  get  at  No 
/  waste  o(  time ;  do  unpleasant  work  with  the 
'  haods  ia  the  solution  trying  to  £x  valves  or 
packing-  No  corrosion.  He^vy  preuun. 
Thoroughly  sTviccable  and  satisfactory. 
Four  row  attachment. 
You  must  see  this  sprayer  to  know  it4 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
^  it.  Write  us  for  special  book- 
lets. Complete  line  of 
farm,  garden  and  or- 
chard tools  backed  by 
76  years'  experience. 
Bateman  MT?  Co., 
"  :  138-H  Grenloch.  N.J. 


Box] 


We  have  the  nicest  lot  of  guaranteed  fruit  trees 
you  ever  saw — apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches.  All  grown  in  the  north,  hardy,  healthy, 
absolutely  free  from  scale.  And  they're  all 
going  to  be  sold  at  bargain  prices. 

We  Do  Not  Sell  Through  Agents 
No  need  of  your  paying  agents'  commissions 
and  expenses.  Buy  direct  from  the  nursery. 
We  save  you  about  half  the  price  agents  charge. 

Get  Our  Nursery  Book 
Tells  how  to  plant  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  care  for  them,  when  and  how 
to  siray.  Gives  a  fund  of  in  ormatcon  and 
quotes  prices  that  are  bound  to  interest  you. 
We  prepay  the  freight  on  orders  of  $5  or  more. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD.     Woodlawn  Nnrserles 
569  Culver  Road,   Rochester.  X.  Y. 


STRAW  BKRRV  PLANTS 

Any  (quantity;  120  acres.  103  vari- 
eties. Also  full  line  other  small 
fruit  plants  and  shr;ibbery.  Low- 
est prices  for  quality  stock,  true 
to  name.    Write  today  for  FEEE 

ataiog.   W.  F.  ALl.EN 
40  Market  Street,  Salisbury.  Md. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers,  farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


--Iflfl—fl*-"*--^-*-' 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Cedar-Rust — What  is  It? 

EVER  since  I  was  a  bevy  I  have  seen 
those  cedar-apples,  so  called,  and  I 
always  felt  that  they  belonged  to  the 
cedar.  In  fact,  for  some  time  I  believed 
they  were  the  seeds  of  the  red  cedar,  but  I 
have  found  that  this  is  not  true. 

After  a  rain,  they  send  out  long  strings 
of  soft  substance,  and  as  soon  as  they  dry  vp 
they  somewhat  resemble  themselves  again, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  they  ever  send 
out  the  stringj'  substance  any  more.  They 
get  hard,  dry  up,  and  finally  drop  off. 

After  the  boys  at  the  experiment  station 
informed  me  that  these  were  the  direct  cause 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  rusts  on  the 
apple  and  the  apple-leaf.  I  examined  them 
more  carefully,  and  I  found  them  on  the 
same  cedar-boughs  from  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head  up  to  the  mature  size,  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  a  large  black  walnut. 

This  blossoming  out  after  the  rain,  we  are 
told,  is  their  way  of  producing  the  spores, 
which,  when  dry,  float  in  the  air  and  become 
fastened  on  the  apple  leaves. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 


Dahlia  Money 

MRS.  W.  F.  Ames  of  South  Albany,  Ver- 
mont, always  a  lover  of  flowers,  first 
raised  dahlias  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  She  soon 
had  such  an  attractive  collection  that  people 
wished  to  buy  tubers  of  her.  The  business 
gradually  grew  until  it  became  quite  a 
profitable  proposition.  Her  father  has  all 
of  the  work  of  caring  for  her  field  of 
dahlias,  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
except  what  she  could  do  herself :  he  also 
drives  for  her  when  she  goes  to  take  orders, 


Burpee's  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  yesir 
direct  to  more  American 
planters  than  are  the  seeds 
of  any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come  direct  from  Phila- 
delphia? If  not,  we  would  like  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  | 
will  receive  BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1912— a  bright  book  of 
1  78  pages,  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  "The  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog."    Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Btiildings,  PhiladelpLia 


1 60,000  Apple  Trees  for  Sale 


Also  big  stock  of  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plant  and  Quince 

trees.  Ornamer  tal  trees,  plauts  and  viues.  Apple  trees 
are  in  great  demantl  and  in  short  supply  all  over  the 
country.  Order  early  to  aei  ^hat  you  want. 
Reasons  for  Buying  of  Green:  Hts  trees  are  of  high  quality  and 
true  to  name.  Vou  save  ageuls'  protits  and  expenses  or  nearly 
half  your  money  by  buying  the  new  way — direct  of  Green.  Green's 
trees  are  hardy.  North-grown,  free  from  scale.  Green  has  a 
national  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

Get  "Green's  Book  on  Fruit  Culture,"  Free.    Tells  how  to  prune, 
graft,  bud,  plant   and   grow   trees,  and  how  to  care   for  your 
orchard  after  it  is  set  out.    Most  va.uable  book  of  its  kind  for 
fruit  growers  ever  published.    Also  ask  for  our  big   Free  1912 
Catalog.   Established  30  years.   Capital  $100,000.00. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO..      19  WALL  ST..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


farmer  says  to  tree  agent, 

"Ko  sir,  you  can't  sell  me  trees  at 
$1  each  A- hen  1  can  buy  better  ones 
of  Green's  Niirsery  Co.  for  25  cts. ' ' 
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APPLE 

.TREES 


DIRECT  FROn  GROWERS— Save  agents'  proSts.  Noacale.  Truetoname. 
12  Apple  Tre^i  $1—2  each  Duchess.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  N.  Spy,  Oreen- 
Ids.  VTiQter  Banaoa.  13  Cherry  Trees,  98e. — 2  each  L.  MoDtmorenc?,  B, 
BtchDioad,  Dyetiouae,  Black  Tartarian,  Lambert,  Biog.   All  Qne  cwo-^ear, 

VTrite  now  for  FREE  catalogue  of  complete  lioe. 
RECLLY  BROS.  NURSERIES.  1085  Reilly  Rd.,  Dansvllle.  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


disappointment. 


800,000  Peaches  5  to  7  feet  10c;  4  to  5  ft.  8c;  3  to  4  ft.  6c;  2  to  3  ft.  4c. 
200,000  Apples.  50.000  Pears.  50,000  Plums,  100,000  Chern'.  300,000  Caro- 
lina Poplar,  and  millions  of  Grape  and  Small  Fruits.  Secure  varieties 
now.  pay  in  Spring.  Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save 
Catalogue  Free  to  everybody. 

Sheerin's  Wholesale  Nurseries.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CLARKS 

Cutaway 

TOOLS 


For  Orchard  and  Farm, 

^  AU  giennine  "Cutaways"  are  intense  cultivators  and 
wiM  increase  your  crops  25  to  50  per  cent.  Our  Double 
Action  "  Cutaway"  Harrow  is  a  wonderful  invention 
—can  be  used  in  field  or  orchard.  Perfect  center 
draft.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses  will  move  the 
earth  twice  on  every  trip.  We  can  prove  it. 
"Lntenfive  CSiltivatiou,"  our  new  catalogue  is  Free. 
Send  for  it  today. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  854  Main  St..  Hircuom.  Conn. 
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40,000  Farmers  Plant 


WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


Accurate 
Simple 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly — by 
usin^  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat- 


log  Potato  Planter  in  the  world— without  an  equal  anywhere.  U=5 

The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3  ^^iWToi 

able.   One  man  can  run  It.   Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.   Will  handle  whole 
large  or  Bmall.    (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  for  , 
Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas.)  Send 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose. 
,  name  and  ad- 


dress  now. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  \ 

432  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Jlich.,  II.  S. A.  — Canadian  Faetorj,  Gnelph,  Ont. 


m  mmm  m  m  mm  m  wKmm  fa  MM  m  a^^^. 


World's  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  off  Potato  Machinery. 
Cutters*  Planters.  Sprayers*  Diggers.  Sortors 


or  deliver  goods.  Each  day  he  reads  the 
daily  paper  and  keeps  better  posted  on  cur- 
rent events  than  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  Years  ago  Mr.  Ames  was  in 
very  poor  health.  The  doctors  feared  tuber- 
culosis, -and  ordered  him  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible.  He  is  now  well,  busy  as  a  bee 
from  morning  until  night,  and  attributes  his 
present  good  health  largely  to  his  work 
among  the  flowers.  This  year  Mrs.  Ames 
is  planning  to  enlarge  the  business,  and  her 
husband  will  assist  in  the  work.  Heretofore, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  general  farming, 
but  he  believes  dahlias  pay  better  than  corn 
and  potatoes,  so  is  preparing  to  make  some 
changes  in  his  farming  operations. 

This  past  season  was  so  dry  that  the  plants 
made  little  growth  until  late,  and  d^d  not 
bloom.  As  they  were  planted  without  labels, 
she  can  sell  no  tubers  until  another  year, 
not  being  sure  of  her  varieties.  All  tubers 
will  have  to  be  w;intered.  However,  if  next 
season  proves  good,  she  wilL  have  a  larger 
crop  than  usual.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mathie. 


-farm  and  Firesitle,  January  6,  1912 

Why  Rent  a  Farm 

and  be  compelled  to  pay  to  your  landlord  moBt  of  your 
hard-earneajTotitB?  Own  yonr  own  farm. 


Pay  as  you  go.  but  don't  go  where  the  pay 
is  too  extravagant. 

The  foolishness  of  other  people  is  a  great 
subject  to  philosophize  about. 


The  Screech-Owl 

WHY  any  man  would  kill  such  a  valuable 
bird  as  this  littb  owl  is  past  our  under- 
standing. If  there  is  anj'  person  in  this  day 
and  generation  that  objects  to  its  tremulous 
"who-o-o-o"  call  at  night,  they  had  better  go 
to  the  old,  ignorant  and  superstitious  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  for  they  do  not  belong  in 
this  enlightened  land. 

The  owl,  like  the  mice  which  constitute  a 
good  share  of  its  food,  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits :  it  visits  the  town  as  well  as  the 
farmstead  for  these  rodents.  It  comes  about 
our  dwellings  for  its  English  sparrow  "pot- 


pie."  for  the  owl  is  one  of  the  natural 
enemies  from  which  this  sparrow  cannot  well 
escape. 

The  biological  survey  in  its  report  on  this 
owl  has  said  :  "As  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  owl's  food  consists  of  injurious  mammals 
and  insects,  and  only  about  one  seventh  of 
birds  (a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
destructive  English  sparrows),  there  is  no 
question  that  this  little  owl  should  be  care- 
fully protected." 

Let  us  pass  a  law  protecting  the  screech- 
owl  from  the  guns  of  fool  men  and  boys 
who  are  continually  killing  them. 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


If  the  fool-killer  had  always  happened 
around  just  at  the  right  time,  there  wouldn't 
be  many  of  us  left  to  tell  the  story. 


Western  Potato-Scab 

Why  Won't  the  Preventives  Used  in  Colo- 
rado Work  in  the  Eastern  States? 

THE  subject  of  potato-scab  probably  comes 
up  more  often  than  any  trouble  with 
which  the  potato-grower  has  to  do.  There 
are  many  heated  discussions  along  this  line, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  result  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  whole  problem. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  work 
on  potato-scab  in  this  country,  we  find  that 
reliable  data  is  decidedly  meager.  It  seems 
that  Professor  Roland  Thaxter,  then  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven,  found  potato-scab  that  was 
caused  by  a  vegetable  organism  which  he 
isolated  and  found  to  be  the  fungus  Oospera 
scabies.  Clean  potatoes  were  inoculated 
with  the  fungus  and  a  typical  scab  produced. 
This  was  good  evidence  that  potato-scab, 
which  had  been  known  for  a  long  time,  was 
caused  from  this  fungus.  A  further  study 
of  this  fungus  brought  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  be  eliminated  by  the  treatment  of 
the  seed-tubers  with  some_  liquid  fungicide, 
such  as  corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  or 
formalin.  Other  writers  and  investigators 
have  taken  up  the  subject  and.  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  the  most  of  the  work  that  was  done 
along  this  line  after  Thaxter's  discovery  was 
to  copy  Thaxter's  work. 

Rolfs  and  Paddock,  of  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station,  found  that  another  fungus, 
known  as  Rhizoctonia.  produced  typical 
potato-scab  in   Colorado  fields.     If  it  were 


a  Free  Homestead  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  or 
purchase  land  in  one  of  tliefle 
districts  and  bank  a  prollt  of 
iMO.OO  or  tlS.OO  an  acre 
every  year. 

Land  purchased  three  years 
ago  at  SIO.OO  an  acre  has  recently 
changed  hands  at  S25.00  an  acre. 
The  crops  grown  on  the~e  lanfls 
warrant  the  advance.   You  can 

Become  Rich 

b.v  cattle  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farm- 
ing and  (?rain  growing  in  the  prov- 
inces of  31anltuba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  In  M  eslera  Canada. 

Free  homestead  and  pre-emption 
nreaH.  as  well  as  land  held  by  railway 
and  land  companies,  will  p  r  o  v  I  de 
hoincM  tor  mllliuiiH. 

Adnptahlf  hoII.  healthful  climate, 
epleiidiil  scliools  and  churches  and 
(vood  raOwHys. 

For  settlers'  rates,  descriptive  litera- 
ture "Last  Bp#  West."  how  to  reach 
the  country  antTfther  partii-ulars,  write 
to  Sujj't  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, or  to  the  Caiiatlian  Gov't  Agent 

H.  SI.  mLLIAMS 
413  Gardner  Bid?.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD 
301  E.  Genesee  t^t-,  Syracnse,  N.  T. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  and  a  binele  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combioed  in  Iron  Ase,  our  No.  6.  It 
drilla  accurately  any  ^ckness  desired. 
Shut-o^  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
ChangeaUe  instandy  from  DhJt  to  HiU 
Seeder  or  reverie.  £)rops  4  to  24  incKet. 
4S  deared^  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutes.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
gardener.  Can  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
an  needed.  Il  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
•ee  this  tool.  Aik  your  dealer  to  show  il. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Complete  lin%  of  farm, 
garden  and  orcbara  looU, 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Box  USZ  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Gregor^y  s 

HONEST 


Seeds 


96c  In  coin  or  stampB  brings  this  ^eat  90c  col- 
lection, poBti>aid.  We  do  it  jaet  to  let  yon  get 
acqnaintedwith  oar  seed  gaality.  Bead  tniB  liBt: 

Aster  Mixlure,     .    10c.  P;iDsy  Mixture,  .    .  15c. 

Coreopsis,    ...     5c.  Double  Uixed  Poppy,  10c. 

MigDoueltef  .    .    .    10c.  Bachelor  Button,    .  lOc 

PetaDius,     ...   15c.  Caodytuft,     .   .   .  &c. 

Dwarf  Naaturtiuma,   5c.  Sweet  Peas,    ...  5c. 

riant  your  next  year's  truck  garden  with 
Gregory's  Honest  Seed  andnotetheiniprovement. 
Onr  new  1912  catalogne  ie  ready  for  you— a  booh 
<.*f  infinite  help  in  growing  crops.  Send  foracopy, 
'  J.  J.H.GRE&QEY  &SON,  43  Elm  St.,  Marbl^e&d,  MsSL  ' 


STOKES'  SEEDS 


t^«Seed  Catalog  Time"  > 

7  is  here  and  I  have  a  beauty  with  colored 
illustrations  and  a  free  proposition  with 
cash  prizes  which  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in. 

Send  for  a  copy  today— free  if  you  mention 
"Farm  and  Fireside." 

WALTER  P.  STOKES,  Seedsman 

i  Department  32  PhiladelpLia,  Pa.^  J 


INGEE  Roses 

are  the  best.  On  their  otcn  roots.  Express  paid 
uudtT  a  special  piuu.  Growiug  phmls  delivered 
FRJ-JE,  auywhcTC.  Salisfaclion  aud  siife  arrival 
guiiraiiti'ed.  61  years' experieuce..      rite  for  1912 

"S^ingee  Guide  to  Rose  Culture'* 

Most  reliable  Rose  Catfllogue— 106  pji-res.  Mnilei 
FREE.  Describes  and  prices  iieurly  I.OC  j  Roses  and 
other  plants;  teils  how  to  groir  them.  Best  fiowet 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Estab.  1850.  70  greeohouses. 

THEDINGEESCONAROCO..BOX130.  West  Crove.P*. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw- 
mills, threshers. 
Catainsr  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  603  Hudson  Termiiiai,  New  York 


What  Sprayer?^ 

Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  xnosti 
work  most  thoroug^hly  at  the  lowest  cost.! 

•  Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  witli  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mosi 
powerful  and  efficient  hand  outtit.  Cap-j 
acity  4  gallons.  For  lar{?e  sprayers—! 
Brown's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
f or  U»w  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E.  C.  Brotm  To. «     1 H  Ja  y  St. ,  Roebester,  N.  Y. 


Money-Making  Farms 

throughout  15  states:  improved,  one  to  1000  acres.  SIO  to 
$100  an  acre.  Stt>fk  and  tools  includt-d  with  many, 
to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth  illustrated  Cata- 
logue "No.  34,"  free.  E  A.  Sirout.  Station  2699.  Cnion 
Bank  Bldg..  PitlsburKk. 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gilead  Hydraulic  Preis 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  r 
nXii  MONEY  MAKKR-  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evajjoratora.  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

OATAl  OGT7E  FREE. 
THE  HYDRAITLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

106  Li:icoln  Ave..   Mt.  Gllead.  Ohio. 

Or   ;o    .1  n  »  O.  39  Oortlandt  Strf  et 


SEEDS. 

3  Pkts.  FREE 

C^lant   Muon    Daisy*  a 

glorious  hardy  perenni- 
al, 7  feet  high,  a  mass  of 
white  bloom. Value  lOc 
New  Peacock  Pansy, 
huge  sweet  blooms,  all 
Peacock  colors  richly 
contrasted.  Value  10c. 
New  IModera  Pink,  very 
fragrant  and  beautiful; 
blooms  first  season;  rich- 
5  Fine  Gloxinias,  5  colors.  25c  I  a 
7  Oble  Begonias.  7  colors.  25c  L  J,Yo1.e^^Tp"aTkl?«1 
5  Frgd  Begonias.  5  colors,  25c  |  ^orth  so  ets.,  sent  with 
FARK'8  FL.OKAI.  GVlUK  to  all  who  write  me  a 
letter  (not  postal).  Write  today.    Tell  your  friends. 

Still  More. — When  writinEr  why  not  enclose 
10  cents  for  Park's  Floral  Magazine  a  year  on  trial,  in- 
cluding Surprise  Seed  Package,  1000  kinds,  for  big  bed 
yielding  flowers  new  and  rare  e\'ery  morning  through- 
out summer,  3  lots  25  cts.  It  is  monthly,  wholly  floral, 
fully  illustrated,  practical,  entertaining.  Oldest  and 
best  of  its  class,  flat  year.  Visits  and  brightens  600,000 
homes.   Does  it  visit  yours?   If  not,  why  not? 

Address  GEO.  W.  PARK,  B  21.  LaPark.  Pa. 

Magazine  1  year  and  10  pkts  choice  Flower  Seed,  15c. 
Magazine  1  yr  and  10  pkts  choice  Vegetable  Seed,  15c. 
Magazine  1  yr  and  20  pkts  Flower  and  Vegetable,  2£>c. 


FREE  TO  YOU 


Tor  72  Years  a 
Guide  to  the  best 
Trees  and  Plants 


An  In- 
valuable book 
for  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
t#3tandard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every 
if  specimen  true  to  species  and  in  prime  condi-( 
j  tion.  A  world-wide  patronage,  developed 
(through  seventy-two  years  of  honest  dealing. 
I  Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
I  second  Annual  CataIoe:ue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries    Box  31,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'       For  Everybody 


Buekefi,  Barrel,  4-Row  Potato  Sprayarsi 
Power  OrcEiard  Rigs,  etc. 

There's  a  field  sprayer  for  every  need,  pro- 
nounced by  all  experts  the  world's  best  liue. 

THaS  EMPIRE  Kfi^Q 

leads  everything  of  its  kind.  Throws 
fine  mist  spray  with  Sirong  force,  no 
clogging,  strainers  are  br.ished  and 
_  kept  clean  and  liquid  is  tiioroughly 
agitated  automaiically. 
Spraying  Calendar  Free=  Write  for  di- 
rectiona  and  formula.    Also  catalog  on 
entire  sprayer  line .  We  have  tJi  e  snrayer 
to  meet  your  exact  v/ants.  Address 

FIELO  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
139  lllh  Si.,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


r  new  ciitalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
nursery  "bargains  ever  ofiered.    Less  than  half 
I  agents'  prices  I     All  orders  guaranteed  I  ^^^^y. 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I  ' 
Don't  buy  your  plants  till  you've  read  it.  \ 

RICH  LAND  NURSERIES,  Box  106,  Rochester,  N.  Y.\  -o'^"^ 

"    '       vr-  is  tlte.  tree  cencer  of  the  worid,       \  * 


f?EE!  Money-Saving  Book 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New- 


Spraying 
Guide  pygg 


Gets  twice  tlie  results  -t^ 
with  same  labor  and  fluid.  3? 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pnmp  Co.  Roch^Bttyf^^Y. 


Liberal  Income  for  Hustlers 


A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  tKe  right 
sort  of  workers.  This  is  one  of  the  induce- 
ments for  you  to  handle  the  biggest  money- 
making  offer  ever  made  by  a  farm  journal. 
A  fine  opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  necessary.  You 
must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Fann  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 
Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THKIFTY  FAKMEES  are  Invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  pleiity  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  Md. 

XX7AMT'17r^«  Men  to  become  independent 
W  .^1^  1  EUM^.  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina,-The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."    Leads  for  large 

Erofits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  VAN 
lEUVisN,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

MAKE  YOUR  SOIL  FERTILE 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  supply  the  highest 
priced  fertilizer-nitrogen-free.  Write  for  booklet. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO.,     Ill  Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 


SEEDS^ 


'  Good  gardeners 
^are  those  who 
raise  good  flow- 
ers and  vegetables.  Good 
flowers  and  vegetables  come 
from  good  seeds.   We  pro- 
duce good  seeds — the  infer- 
ence is  obvious.   For  sale  ' 
everywhere. 
1912  SEED  ANNUAL 
Free  00  Request 
D.BI.FEItST&CO. 
^Detroit  HlGlL 


true  that  Oospera  scabies  were  the  only 
source  of  scabby  potatoes,  the  remedies  sug- 
gested by  many  of  our  experiment  stations 
of  treating  potatoes,  to  clean  the  seed  and 
plant  in  clean  ground,  would  guarantee 
potatoes  without  scab.  However,  since  we- 
know  that  at  least  one  other  species  of 
fungus  produces  scab,  and  we  also  know 
that  that  fungus  is  native  in  our  raw  soils 
as  well  as  in  our  cultivated  soils,  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  scab 
for  a  certainty  with  any  disinfecting  treat- 
ment. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  in  the  potato  inves- 
tigations that  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  treatment  for 
scab  has  been  tried  nearly  every  year,  and 
all  the  evidence,  so  far  gained,  is  contrary 
to  the  conclusions  reached  by  most  of  our 
investigators.  We  have  planted  scabby  seed 
without  treatment  and  produced  perfectly 
clean  tubers.  We  have  planted  clean  tubers, 
in  apparently  clean  ground,  without  treat- 
ment, and  produced  scabby  potatoes.  We 
have  planted  clean,  treated  potatoes  that 
have  produced  scabby  potatoes.  In  fact,  we 
are  never  certain  under  any  conditions 
whether  we  are  to  produce  potatoes  free 
from  scab  or  not.  Our  scientific  friend's 
in  Germany  claim  that  there  are  many 
fungi  which  may  produce  scab,  and  we 
are  more  or  less  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  right.  The  Colorado  growers  have, 
however,  come  to  the  following  practice, 
which  we  believe  is  not  only  cheap  and  easy, 
but  well  worth  while,  not  only  as  a  disin- 
fectant, but  for  the  general  effect  on  the 
seed-tubers.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"greening"  of  seed. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  if  potatoes 
are  left  exposed  to  sunlight  they  soon  be- 
come green,  the  skin  not  only  being  affected. 


Reaching  the  Consumer 

SPEAKING  of  "Producer-to-Consumer"  meth- 
ods, the  time  has  come  when  most  of  the 
primitive  methods  are  being  worked  to 
death. 

Time  was,  when  a  farmer  could  dispose 
of  a  load  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  butter, 
eggs,  honey,  etc.,  from  house  to  house,  at 
good  prices-;  but  that,  in  my  neighborhood, 
has  been  overdone. 

Also,  consumers  have  been  hoodwinked  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  suspicious,  and 
so  are  difficult  to  approach. 
.  For  that  reason,  and  because  of  competi- 
tion, only  those  farmers  quite  near  a  town, 
and  with  whom  the  people  are  more  or  less 
familiar,  can  expect  to  make  a  success  of 
house-to-house  peddling  in  the  future. 

Again,  many,  perhaps  all,  large  towns  are 
now  served  by  city  wagons  that  are  supplied 
with  all  conveniences  and  are  actual  "green- 
grocery stores"  on  wheels. 

They  effectually  bar  the  farmer. 

Before  our  stuff  is  ready,  they  serve  their 
routes  with  southern  produce.  By  that 
means  they  hold  their  customers  and  serve 
them  daily,  winter  and  summer. 

That  is  beyond  the  farmer,  but  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  sell  direct  to  those  who  serve 
those  routes,  and  divide  the  regular  middle- 
man's profits. 

Most  of  the  men  who  run  those  green- 
grocery routes  will  buy  any  amount  of  first- 
class  produce. 

I  know  inen  who  now  haul,  or  ship,  their 
produce  twenty  to  forty  miles,  in  order  to 
sell  to  the  men  who  serve  these  daily  routes. 

They  clear  more  money  than  by  the  old 
method  of  selling  to  the  nearest  dealers. 

It's  natural :  the  dealer  must  have  his 
profit ;  his  commission  man,  or  agent,  must 


Why  not  plan  for  a  bed  of  flowers? 


but  the  tissue,  also,  to  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface.  An  examination  of  these 
potatoes  shows  the  presence  of  green  color- 
ing bodies  and  also  of  an  alkaloid,  which  the 
chemists  term  "Solanine."  Potatoes  in  this 
condition  are  not  only  distasteful,  but  are 
also  made  more  or  less  poisonous  by  the 
presence  of  this  alkaloid.  This  greening, 
however,  is  a  natural  process  and  one  that 
toughens  the  tissue  of  the  tuber  and  gives 
it  more  of  the  character  of  a  woody  stem 
than  where  left  in  the  dark. 

The  process  followed  by  our  growers  in 
the  Greeley  district  is  to  sort  over  the  pota- 
toes and  spread  the  seed  on  the  ground  in 
the  bottom  of  their  dugouts  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  cellars  can  be  left  open  with 
safety.  These  seed  should  not  be  spread 
more  than  one  foot  thick  over  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar.  Where  these  cellars  are  not 
available,  an  open  shed  with  ground  floor 
does  as  well.  The  greening  process  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  the  potatoes  are  forked  over 
several  times  to  expose  all  parts  of  them 
uniformly  to  the  light,  and  also  to  prevent 
the  starting  of  the  sprouts.  It  is  sometimes 
questioned  if  exposure  to  the  warm  air  in 
this  way  will  not  start  the  sprouts  more 
readily  than  in  the  cool  cellar.  The  fact 
remains  that  where  potatoes  are  exposed  to 
the  light  and  frequently  moved  the  sprouts 
will  develop  much  more  slowly  than  in  a 
good  storage  cellar.  Those  that  do  start, 
instead  of  being  long  and  pale,  will  be  short 
and  so  tough  that  they  are  frequently  unin- 
jured by  cutting  and  planting. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  system  kills  all 
bacteria  and  fungi  in  potatoes,  although 
exposure  to  light  does  eliminate  many  of  our 
destructive  soil  fungi.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  system  does  make  the  tuber  more 
resistant  to  rots  and  produces  a  better  stand 
than  any  other  treatment  that  has  been  tried. 
In  the  higher  altitudes  of  Colorado,  the 
growers  frequently  expose  their  seed-potatoes 
in  this  way  in  fall  when  the  digging  is  being 
done.  In  the  warmer  districts,  however, 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
liable  to  scald  the  tubers  so  as  to  spoil  them. 
We  have  not  tried  this  system  in  the  East, 
but  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
feasible  there  as  in  Colorado. 

E,  R.  Bennett. 


make  something ;  the  retailer  can't  buy  and 
sell  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  There's  two  extra 
commissions.  ,Why  shouldn't  the  farmer 
have  one,  and  the  man  with  the  route,  the 
other?  E.  A.  Wendt. 


'3 


From  Louisiana 


DollBrs  TakB 
The  Pla 
Stumps 

$750  extra  crop-profits  every  year  on 
40  acres  and  double  value  of  land  when 
stumps  are  pulled  out.  Let  us  prove 
it.  Write  now  for  new,  fine,  free  book 
showing  testimony  of  Hercules  Stump- 
Puller  owners.  See  actual  photos  of 
3-foot  stumps  pulled  in  less  than  5  min- 
utes. All  steel,  means  unbreakable 
strength.— triple  power,  means  terrific 
pull.   More  pull  than  a  tractor.  The 

HERCULES 

Al/-Ste»l  Triple  Powmr 

Stump  PuBlef 

Sol*  on  30  days'  free  trial— all  broken  cast- 
ings replaced  free  any  time  within  3  years. 
Double  safety  ratchets  insure  safety  of 
men  and  team.  Careful  machining  and 
turning  of  parts  means  long  life  and  light 
draft,  60%  lighter  in  weight  ar"i  400% 
stronger  than  any  cast  iron  or  "semi-steel'^ 
puller  made.  Get  the  genuine  Hercules — 
save  money — ^prevent  danger.  Can  be  used 
single,  double  or  triple  power. 

Book  Frea  and 
Saeclal  Prooositlon 

Read  astounding  profit-facts  and  figures  in 
free  book.  See  many  letters  and  photo- 
graphs. Read  about  best  crops  to  plant  in 
virgin  land  where  stumps  stood.  Read  how 
others  do  contract  stump-pulling  for  neigh- 
bors or  rent  machine  at  a  profit.  Then  note 
special  low  introductory  price  to  first  5.000 
buyers  in  different  localities.  Mail  coupon 
or  postal  right  now  or  take  down  name 
and  address. 


Ceeilopvllla, 


173  -nth 


Borrow  My  New  Mi 

Clean  and  Grade  m  CHATHAM 
Your  Grain  FREE!  /3h^     Grain  Grader, 

Use  30  days,  free,  my  1912 Chat-  r  '  !  ■>S'^-  tf^1tf»£in<>V«  9tnd1 
ham  Mill.  No  freight  to  pay.  No  /  !  >  ^Ktciil^J.  caavu 
money  down.  Clean  and  grade  ^/       I  \  SCpSratOr 

all  your  grain.  Then  take  youn^  S  ' 
time  in  paying'  me  my  low/ (fflj. 
price,  or  send  mill  back  at 
my  expense. 

ChathjiiiiMill  actually  grades  and 
cleans  75  seed  mixtures  —  Oatg, 
Wheat,  Corn,  Barley,  Flax,  Clover, 
Timothy,  etc.  Takes  Oats  from 
Wheat,  any  mixture  from  Flax, 
Buckhorn^  from  Clover.  Sorts  Corn  for  edge-drop 


Manson 
Campbell 


Education  along  agricultural  lines  will 
give  a  man  a  bigger  mind  and  also  a  bigger 
crop. 

Nitrogen  is  good  for  the  soil ;  so  is  potash, 
and  lime  and  all  the  rest ;  but  the  best  of  all 
is  a  thorough,  common-sense  man  to  apply 
them  and  make  them  available. 


planter.  Takes  out  all  dirt,  dust,  chaff  a.nd  weed-seed 
from  any  g^rain.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour.  Hand  or 
gas  power.  The  Outfit  I  loan  free  includes:  1912  Chatham 
Mill,  Bagger,  Power  Attachment,  Corn  Grading  Attach- 
ment and  Instruction  Book. 

Send  NOW  for  My  Free  Book— 
"The  Chatham  System  of  Breeding-  Big  Crops." 
Name  on  postal  sent  to  nearest  address  brings  it. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

[161  Detroit— Kansas  City— Minneapolis  


Profit  by  Competition 


When 


POTASH 
.  PAYS 


But  the 


several  fertilizer  companies  decide  to  extend  tneir  business  into  new 
sections,  price  cutting  is"  apt  to  occur.     Farmers  are  tempted  by  these 
reductions  to  buy  even  lower  grade  goods  than  the  average, 
lower  the  grade,  the  less  plant  food  one  gets  for  a  dollar. 
Ask  for  one  per  cent,  increase  of 
Potash  in  place  of  each  dollar  per 
ton  reduction.    Instead  of  a  price  cut 
of  three  or  four  d.oUars  you  will  get 
25  or  33  per  cent,  more  plant  food  for  the  same  money 

Tell  your  dealer  about  this  right  away — 
the  price  cutting  may  come  at  any  time. 

We  will  sell  Potash  in 
any  amount  from  200  lbs. 


POTASH 


I'up. 


Write  for  prices. 

Send  for free  hooks  con- 
taiiing  formulas  for 
profitable  fertilizers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Building, 
Baltimore 
Monadnock  Block, 

Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank 
Building, 
New  Orleans 
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The  Modern  Wall  Lining 

Is  Cold-Proof  and  Damp-Proof 

Constructed  of  air-tight  materials  under  terrific 
pressure  and  intense  heat,  it  is  non-porous.  Cold, 
heat  and  moisture  can*t  get  through  it. 

Keeps  your  rooms  warm — saves  on  coal  bills. 
Won't  warp,  peel  or  sag- 

Compo-Board  is  the  modem  wall  lining. — dur- 
able, sanitary  and  economical.  Better  than  lath 
and  plaster.  It;:  smooth  surface  can  be  papered, 
balsomined  or  decorated— with  or  without  panels. 
Can  be  nailed  over  the  old  plaster  without  upset- 
ting your  home. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Booklet 

Learn  what  Compo-Board  is  like,  and  learn  in 
how  many  different  ways  it  can  be  used  about  the 
house,  as  well  as  its  advantages  as  a  wall  lining. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  town,  in  strips  4 
feet  wide,  and  1  to  18 feet  long. 

NORTHWESTERN  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 

4301  Lycdale  Are.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Prod 


roduce- 


-Then  Sell 


Here's  the  easiest,  qitickest  money  you 
ever  heard  of.  Just  send  name  and  address 
we  will  ?hip— express  prepaid— Swell e'lt  Big 
^lOutfii  of  Samples  and  Color  Plates,  showing 

 IGO  correct  and  latest  styles  in  Men's  Wade-to- 

[[Measore  Clothing;  special  off er  of  a  suit  without  cost.  We 
jback  you  to  win,  no  money  or  experience  necessary. 

Best  Tailorlner  On  Earth 

Appeals  to  every  thinking  man. 
Suits  and  Top  Coats,  S9.50  up; 
Pants,  ?2.50  up.    Perfect  work 
gruaranteed  or  money  back.  Special 
confidential, inside  wholesale  prices 
and  guarantee  you  can  undersell  aU 
others.  You  coin  money  with  our 
^oods.  Weputyouinbigpaying 
Dusiness  and  take  all  risk,  show 
j'ou  how  and  give  you  exclusive 
territory.  Most  liberal  attract- 
ive offer  ever  made,  bar  none! 
Your  one  best  chance.  Keep 
this  private  and  write  us  today, 

ELK.  TAILORING  CO. 
837  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  ^} 


THIS  SlJIT|il\jfFiJ 
and  Big  Outfit  Lit 


«,  An  Open  Winter 

for  the  man  living  in  the  Southeast, 

Pleasant  summers  and  mild  winters  make  the  South 
the  tdeaZ  home  country.  Wonderful  opportunitaes 
for  investments  in  land  which  will  soon  be  worth 
double  its  present  cost.  Its  producingr  qualities 
are  limitless. 

Prices  now  range  from  $10  an  acre  up. 

Two  to  three  crops  from  the  same  soil  per  sea-^/^  9 
son.   Fruit,  truck,  alfalfa,  com,  couon, wheat.  " 
etc,  yield  large  profits. 

Beef  and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  ceats 

Special  literature  on  each  State. 
Let  us  know  which  interests 
Kou.     Write  at  once. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS.^ 

LSI. Hot.,  South.  Ry., 

Room  32 
Washington,  D.C. 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Eogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  on 
leading  oil-bnrniDg  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the 
most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  litrht  as  the 
other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Better 
light  than  gas  or  electric.  Everj-  Aladdiu  Lamp  fully  guaran-  ,  ,  ^ 
teed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  ou  earth.  ;  left  lOr  HlOrC 
Oar  burners  lit  your  old  lamps.  To  introduce  the  Aladdin, 
there  will  be 


HERE  are  really  no  rea- 
sons why  one  in  the 
poultry  business  should 
not  make  all  the  money 
possible.  If  you  are 
making  money  with 
mixed  breeds  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  why 
not  raise  the  pure-breds 
and  be  in  a  position  to 
sell  fowls  and  eggs  for 
breeding  purposes?  No 
demand,  do  you  say? 
Well,  dear  reader,  there 
is  a  demand  and  a  great 
demand,  too.  A  nice  flock  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  commands  admiration.  They  will,  to 
a  great  extent,  advertise  themselves.  Give 
them  a  little  better  treatment  and  get  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs  per 
year  per  hen,  instead  of  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred from  the  scrub  under  very  common 
conditions. 

Some  say  that  by  careful  breeding  and 
selection  that  they  can  raise  the  scrub's  egg 
record.  Yes,  you  can  raise  the  scrub's  egg 
record,  but  while  you  are  at  it  why  not 
expend  your  time  and  energies  toward 
reaching  the  highest  profitable  returns?  The 
pure-breds  are  not  only  the  most  profitable 
in  a  direct  way,  but  they  make  your  place  or 
premises  look  better,  and  give  the  owner  a 
prestige  that  is  comfortable  and  really 
profitable  in  the  long  run.  To  ask  the  owner 
of  a  scrub  flock  of  poultry  why  he  does  not 
have  some  particular  kind,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  will  say  that  common  chickens  are 
more  health}'.  I  have  known  these  claims 
to  be  made  right  in  the  midst  of  the  scrubs 
dying  off.  Such  claims  are  prejudice,  pure 
and  simple.  Take  the  common  kind,  or  the 
pure-breds,  and  pen  them  up  in  unnatural, 
close  quarters,  and  the  eft'ect  is  the  same  in 
either  instance.  Turn  them  loose  and  give 
them  good  treatment,  and  both  will  respond 
very  quickly. 

While  the  first  trap  nests  were  a  craze, 
and  the  excitement  soon  abated,  there  were 
enough  logical  poultry  fanciers  who  held  on 
the  trap  nests  to  start  and  maintain  an 
improvement  in  egg  yield.  This  improve- 
ment is  entirely  with  pure-breds.  Surely  the 
trap  nests  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Another  reason  for  the  pure-breds  is  the 
evenness  of  market  fowls  and  eggs.  A  coop 
all  the  same  color  is  more  attractive  and 
will  bring  a  better  price,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  eggs.  In  starting  out  I  intended  to 
write  about  getting  the  top  market  price.  As 
a  starter  in  the  right  direction,  pure-bred 
poultry  is  the  first  requisite.  Any  poultry- 
raiser  that  has  one  or  more  cases  of  eggs  in 
a  week  can  get  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent,  more  for  them  by  looking  up  private 
markets,  some  hotel,  groceryman,  eating- 
house,  or  diners  on  trains.  Put  the  eggs  up 
in  cartons  holding  one  dozen  each.  Put  them 
up  fresh  and  clean,  and  stamp  them  with  a 
rubber  stamp.  A  trade  can  be  worked  up 
with  any  city  groceryman  that  caters  to  the 
high-class  trade,  or  it  can  be  done  direct 
with  the  concerns  mentioned.  I  know  about 
these  things,  for  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  that  are  doing  it.  Hundreds 
of  breeders  are  making  a  nice  thing  out  of 
this  business,  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  room 


there  will  be  I  ji     C  C 

ONE  UMP  or  BURNER  01 VEI 


away  in  each  neighborhood. 
«k  for  cat  ftiJEJiyS 


Send  postal  with  name  and  r;iMres3. 
Ball  sold  over  inoO  on  utouey  t>ack 
Blogue  M.    HUtSlIO    guarantee;    not  one   retu  rned. 
Brnner  sold  JSiKl  in  15  days.    Ask  for  liljeral  agency  proposi-' 
tion.    Samnlc  lamp  fumlwln^il. 

MA.VTLE  LAMP  C6MPA>r.  1*20  Aladdin  nnildiug^.  ChU-affo.  lU. 


For  tiiose  who  h:ive  frum  300  ft.  t-:-  l^-^  Biiles  to  for 
their  i-iail.  ErtsUy  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2  s  4's 
tastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thiri^v  il:iTs'  trial.  Write  for  book  "fiettine  tlie  Mail." 
Oakwood  Kfg.  Co.  25  Stanton  Ave.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

rDCr  Booklet  by  E.  W.  Philo,  entitled 
I  iXl^Li  "ALitflePouItryandaLiving."  Or 
New  %-page  boolc.  "Making  Poultry  Pay/' 
lOc  Both  books  and  the  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Phiio  System  text-book.  $1.00. 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag- 
azine, Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  26  North  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

IT^    A  \%  ^LT  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
2^  Banking,   Penmanship,  Biui- 

ness  English,  Arithmetic,  etc. 
_  H  V  MATT      Satisf.action  or  Your 
■  UK  nniA^     MONEY  BACK.  Write 
Draughon's  Biu.  College,  Box  13,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

gence  and  reliability  in  every  locality  to  act 
as  our  representative.  Substantial  remunera- 
tion to  the  right  party.  Careful  training. 
Permanent  business.  Good  opportunity  for 
promotion.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring:field,  Ohio. 


Sell  Good  Eggs  Always 

There  is  nothing  that  we  eat  that  goes  on 
the  market  in  such  a  haphazard,  filthy  con- 
dition as  the  poultry  and  egg  product.  Con- 
sider it  for  yourself.  Watch  the  groceryman 
or  average  egg-buyer  fill  a  case  of  eggs  for 
market.  No  matter  how  old  or  besmeared 
the  case,  just  so  long  as  it  will  hold  the  eggs 
and  nail  together,  it  will  do.  No  attention 
is  paid  to  the  dirt  or  feathers  sticking  to  the 
shells. 

The  most  careless  methods  are  followed 
in  marketing  fowls.  Take  a  walk  in  the 
market-places  of  any  city  and  get  a  lesson. 
Right  there  we  find  fowls  of  all  ages,  sizes 
and  color  in  the  same  coop.  I  might  say, 
without  overdrawing,  that  the  coops  are  a 
mixture  of  fowls,  feathers  and  corruption. 
At  the  average  market-place  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  a  coop  evenly  balanced  up  in  size  and 
color. 

In  these  days  of  cooperative  creameries, 
grain-elevators  and  other  things  helpful  to 
the  producers,  it  is  queer  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  largest  industry  of  all  is  much 
neglected.  Every  town  or  poultry-raising 
community  could  advance  the  popularity  of 
poultry  and  eggs  as  a  food,  and  make  money 
while  doing  it. 

Let  me  say  here  that  after  a  groceryman 
has  handled  a  few  cases  of  eggs  put  up  as  I 
have  suggested,  the  matter  of  price  becomes 
secondary  to  keeping  that  kind  of  stock.  The 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  appearance  gives 
his  store  a  prestige,  instead  of  making  an 
eyesore  to  tasty  customers.  There  is  nothing 
more  handsome  than  a  stock  of  clean,  even- 
sized  eggs  put  up  in  attractive  cartons ;  there 
is  repulsiveness  in  a  filthy  stock  of  eggs. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


The  Black  Langshan 

Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside — 

I  note  your  short  editorial  on  ."Breeding, 
for  Quality"  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
journal.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
line  of  breeding  fowls,  that  being  my  hobby 
and  release  from  cares  of  my  profession. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  feather  has  been 
made  too  much  of  in  our  breeding,  especially 
in  the  "made"  breed — that  is.  Rocks,  Reds, 
etc.  But  there  is  one  fowl  that  I  have  found 
in  my  experience  would  give  best  utility 
results  as  it  is  bred  the  nearest  to  standard 
requirements,  and  that  is  the  Black  Lang- 
shan. Now,  wait  a  moment,  please ;  I  have 
none  to  sell,  and  am  not  trying  to  "boost" 
my  own  particular  breed.  I  am  writing  this 
simply  because  I  feel  that  this  breed  should 
be  better  understood. 

Now,  the  requirements  of  the  standard 
briefly  stated  are  a  black  bird,  slightly  green- 
ish, head  held  high,  a  U-shaped  back  (caused 
by  the  plumage  and  not  from  the  real  contour 
of  the  frame — the  frame  really  is  of  the 
so-called  "egg  type"),  long  keel,  with  feathers 
down  the  leg,  but  not  on  middle  toe. 

Now  I  have  found  that  a  bird  bred  to  this 
standard,  with  plenty  of  weight,  good  bone, 
but  not  coarse,  will  lay  eggs,  and  lay  in  cold 
weather  right  here  in  the  northeast,  and  as 
a  table  fowl  is  absolutely  without  a  com- 
petitor. It  is  in  brief  the  "best  all-aroimd 
bird"  in  the  world.  It  has  not  been  boomed 
because  it  has  had  no  club  backing,  the  old 
American  Langshan  Club  having  been  in  a 
comatose  state,  not  to  say  actually  dead ; 
and,  the  two  new  clubs  not  having  satis- 
factorily adjusted  their  differences,  this  breed 
has  been  neglected.  But  its  time  is  here ;  the 
next  few  years  will  see  it  more  widely  bred, 
and  people  are  awakening  to  the  very  desir- 
able qualities  which  it  possesses. 

As  a  layer  it  lays  large,  two  ounce  and 
better  brown  eggs,  and  will,  with  any  kind 
of  reasonable  care,  average  better  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  year  ?  Besides,  it  will 
raise  chicks  and  begin  laying  when  the 
chicks  are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

John  Aldrich,  Attorney. 


Hen  Fruit 

I've  fed  'em  lime, 
*     I've  fed  'em  hay ; 
I  have  a  time 

To  make  'em  lay. 
They  do  not  seem 

To  kindly  take 
To  custard,  cream 

Or  angel-cake. 

They  fill  their  crops. 

They  eat  away. 
But  there  it  stops  ; 

They  never  lay. 
When  I  get  vexed, 

I'm  pretty  mean  ; 
I'll  feed  'em  next 

On  Paris  green. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Real  Poultry  Economy 

IN  THESE  modem  days  of  "big  business" 
and  scientific  management,  economy  plays 
no  small  part.  Economy,  not  only  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  the  article,  but 
also  in  the  distribution  of  the  same.  The 
saving,  of  a  small  amount  here  and  another 
small  amount  there,  spells,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Farmers  and  poultrymen  should,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  raise  their  own  grain,  particu- 
larly their  corn  and  oats.  We,  here  in  the 
East,  when  we  buy  corn,  pay,  not  only  the 
actual  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  biK  also 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  farm 
where  grown  to  the  railroad,  and  on  the 
railroad  to  our  local  grain-dealer.  W'e 
also  pay  the  grower  a  profit,  the  wholesale 
grain-dealer  a  profit  and  our  own  local 
grain-dealer  a  profit  as  well.  It  is  claimed 
that  we  can  produce  corn  as  cheaply  here  as 
it  can  be  produced  in  the  West,  and  that 
being  granted,  one  can  readilj'  see  that  by 
raising  our  own  corn  we  save  not  only  three 
distinct  profits,  but  also  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  handling  en  route.  Since 
cob-meal  is  very  nearly  as  good  a  poultry- 
food  as  bran,  and  serves  to  dil  'te  the  more 
concentrated  foods  such  as  linseed-meal  and 
gluten  meal,  if  the  corn  is  ground  on  the 
cob,  we  save  buying  considerable  bran. 

Oats  is  another  grain  crop  which  most  all 
farmers  and  poultrymen  can  easily  raise. 
We  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  extra  profits 
and  costs  of  transportation  on  the  oats, 
bought  of  the  local  grain-dealer,  as  we  do 
on  the  corn.  And  it  seems  as  though  this 
item  of  saving  is  certainly  one  that  is  well 
worth  considering.  If  we  are  so  situated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  have  oats  thrashed,  then 
let  the  hens  do  their  own  thrashing.  Hens 
certainly  need  something  in  which  to  scratch, 
and  oat-straw  is  as  good  as  anything.  By 
thrashing  the  oats,  the  hens  accomplish  a 
double  purpose ;  they  keep  busy,  which  is 
essential  to  good  laying,  and  save  the  cost 
of  thrashing. 

Clover  is  another  crop  which  all  farmers 
and  poultrymen  should  produce.  It  is  very 
nutritious,  supplies  green  food,  another  es- 
sential, adds  bulk  to  the  rations  and,  like 
cob-meal,  dilutes  and  makes  more  palatable 
,the  more  concentrated  feeds.    A  man  can 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  6,  1912 

easily  produce  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good 
cured  clover  on  an  acre.  This,  when  cut 
with  an  ensilage-cutter  or  a  common  clover- 
cutter,  is  nearly  as  good  a  poultry-food  as 
alfalfa-meal.  Alfalfa-meal  costs  approxi- 
mately two  dollars  per  hundred,  and  it  does 
not  require  much  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
to  figure  the  saving  on  that  item.  Ihere- 
fore,  to  the  farmer  or  poultryman  who  grows 
his  own  corn,  oats  and  clover,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  ration  or  mash 
which  may  be  fed  either  wet  or  dry. 

Bran,  100  lb  ;  linseed-meal,  100  lb  ;  mid- 
dlings, 100  lb  ;  beef-scrap,  100  ft  ;  gluten 
meal,  100  lb;  corn-andcob  meal,  300  lb; 
cut  clover,  70  lb. 

To  those  poultrymen  who  own  but  little 
land  and  to  those  farmers  who  do  not  wish 
the  trouble  of  raising  their  own  poultry- 
foods,  I  would  recommend  one  phase  of 
poultry  economy.  That  is  this :  do  not  buy 
proprietary  grains,  grains  which  are  adver- 
tised and  sold  under  varying  guarantees,  but 
which  are  really  too  expensive  to  buy.  I 
would  lay  special  stress  upon  the  home 
mixing  of  our  dry  mashes  and  our  scratch 
feeds.  A.  W.  Richardson. 


A  Lime  Paint 

npHERE  is  a  preparation,  called  government 
*  ivhitewash,  which  gives  very  satisfactory 
results  for  using  on  rough  lumber  or  ouild- 
ings  which  cannot  be  readily  painted  with 
ordinary  paint. 

This  preparation  is  made  by  using  a  bushel 
of  unslaked  lime,  slaked  in  warm,  water, 
covered  during  the  process  to  keep  in  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  strainer,  add 
a  peck  of  salt  previously  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  three  pounds  of  Spanish  .whiting  and 
a  pound  of  glue  which  has  previously  been 
dissolved  over  a  slow  fire.  To  this  mixture 
add  five  gallons  of  hot  water,  stir  well,  and 
let  stand  for  five  days  where  the  dirt  will 
not  get  into  it.  This  should  be  put  on  hot, 
and  one  pint  of  the  mixture  will  cover  a 
square  yard  if  properly  applied.  Small 
brushes  are"best  for  application.  Coloring 
may  be  put  in  to  make  it  any  shade — Span- 
ish brown,  yellow,  or  clay  color.  For  inside 
work  in  poultry-houses  add  two  pounds  of 
carbolic  acid  which  makes  it  a  good  disin- 
fectant. B.  F.  W.  T. 


A  Duck  Experience 

RECENTLY  I  read  an  article  which  gave  a 
discouraging  account  of  one  atte-ipt  to 
raise  Indian  Runner  ducks.  This  has  induced 
me  to  write,  for  the  benefit  of  your  many 
readers,  my  experience  with  these  ducks  for 
the  last  two  years. 

In  1910  I  bought  seventy-five  eggs,  set 
them  in  an  incubator,  tested  out  thirty-five 
infertile,  hatched  thirty,  raised  twenty-five, 
and  disposed  of  all  but  ten — seven  ducks 
and  three  drakes.  The  ducks  began  laying 
the  twentieth  of  January,  1911.  Up  to  the 
fifteenth  of  April  they  had  laid  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  eggs.  At  this  date  I  sold 
one  pair.  The  six  ducks  laid,  up  to  October 
19th,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  eggs, 
and  are  still  laying  five  or  six  eggs  each  day. 

This  last  spring  I  set  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  eggs,  set  them  under  hens  for 
two  weeks,  then  put  them  in  an  incubator, 
hatched  one  hundred  and  eight  ducks,  acci- 
dentally killed  two,  one  died,  and  raised  one 
hundred  and  five.  I  have  now  as  fine  a 
lot  of  Indian  Runner  ducks  as  can  be  found 
the  country  over.  I  attribute  my  success  to 
the  setting  of  fresh  eggs,  careful  feeding 
and  watchfvd  care  of  the  young  ducks  for 
the  first  ten  weeks.     Mrs.  C.  G.  Mumford. 


If  wishes  were  horse-sense,  fools  might 
be  wise. 

Read  and  practise  up  a  little  on  the  art 
of  painting.  You  had  as  well  save  the  big 
wages  charged  by  expert  (  ?)  painters. 


How  Wisconsin  Educates  Farmers 
to  Destroy  a  Plague 

[continued  from  pace  7] 
clean-up  of  dairies  has  followed  these  regu- 
lations. In  one  herd  of  seventy  furnishing 
milk  to  Beloit,  Wi.sronsin.  fifty-seven  were 
diseased,  of  which  thirty-two  were  so  badly 
infected  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  any  use 
whatever. 

"At  present  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  ()opu- 
lation  of  the  state  are  protected  if  their 
ordinances  are  enforced,"  says  Dean  Russell. 

But  at  the  present  rate  of  testing  it  will 
take  thirty-three  years  to  examine  the  cattle 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneer,  and  twenty-four 
years  in  Minnesota.  We  have  removed  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  danger.  In  the  prize 
herds  of  the  experiment  stations  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois  a  large  number  of  their  animals 
were  found  diseased  as  late  as  1910,  at  least 
fifteen  years  after  the  tuberculin  test  was 
known. 

Complete  and  swift  eradication  is  an 
iridescent  dream.  Doctor  Reynolds  of  Min- 
nesota declares  that  for  this  all  cattle  should 
be  tested  twice  a  year  and  annually  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  that  it  would  cost,  for 
tests,  disinfection  and  reimbursements  to 
owners  of  one  half  the  appraisal,  the  owner 
to  receive  the  carcass  salvage,  as  follows: 

First  year,  $7,533,650. 

For  the  first  two  years,  $14,703,540. 

For  the  seven  years,  $35,004,260. 
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Laying  Hens  Are 
Money  Makers 

WE  GUARANTEE 

that  by  the  use  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  you 
can  have  plenty  of  eggs  even  when  prices  are' 
highest  and  busy  hens  pay  big.  A  small  dose  of 
Pratls  Poultry  Regulator  added  to  the  feed 
will  put  more  money  in  your  pocket.  Try 

Poultry 
Regulator 

on  all  vour  hens.  Or  if  you  want  to  make  a 
more  careful  test,  give  it  to  a  few  for  a  month, 
then  compare  results.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
doubles  the  nutritive  value  of  the  feed  by 
keeping  the  digestion  in  perfect  condition. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Our  dealers  will  promptly  refund  purchase 
price  if  you  do  not  find  Pralts  Preparations 
pay  a  handsome  profit.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  it,  write  us. 

2Slb  path  $2. SO.    Also  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  hags. 


Pratts  Roup  Cure  in  Z5c.  and  50c.  pacli- 
ages  is  economical  to  use  and  pre 
vents  and  cures  this  terrible  disease 


Ask  for  free  copy  1912  edition  Poultry  Book. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Dept.56,    PUItdelpIda,  Pa. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is 

the  great  stock  tonic. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanas  tor  1818  has  22*  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
aboot  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remetlies.  All  about  Inenbntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  aljont  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  Younaedit.  Only  1.5e. 
C.  C.  SHOEIIAEER,  BoiaeS  .  Freeport,  III. 

Bin  Rnnk  money  in poul- 

b  Diy  DUUK  TRYand  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pnre-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  informatinn.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 
Mailed  4c.   F.  FOV.  Box  10..  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 


GREIDER-S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  purebred,62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plana.  They  all  say  it's  great— 
this  book — only  15  cents. 
B.  H.  6BEIDEB.  Box  62.  Bheemg.^a. 


I  af**Qf  R/^oL-  "ProflUble  Poultry." 
I^ateSI  OOOK  120  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts,  160  beautiful  half-tones.  Tells 
how  you  cau  succeed  with  poultry,  Tells  about  big 
poultry  farm.    45  puro-bred  Tari9ities.  Lowest 
prices,  fowls  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 

BGRRY'S  POULTRY  FARW.  Box  39,  Clarinda,  la. 

Pure-bred 
Chickens, 
Ducks, 

Geese,  Turkeys,  also  Incubators,  Sup- 
piles,  and  Collie  Dogs.  Send  4c  for 
large  Poultry  bonk.  Incubator  Catalog, 
and  Price  list.  H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  37,  Mankato,  Minn. 

I  UADIFTIFQ  poultry,  pigeoni,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
I  wllllltlltO  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
.  3  cents.    Missoarl  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St-  Lonls,  No. 

UAIfC  UrUC  I  AV  when  Effirs  are  hlffh. 
millVC  IILnO  LMI  Toucan  doit  now.  Send 
for  full  details  and  testimonials  in  ourf)2-page 
Illustrated  Book,  with  a  systematic  Record  and 
Expense  acc't,  showing  gain  or  loss  monthly 
f or  1  year.   lOo.  G.  8.  TIPBERT,  ClintoovUle.  Conn. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Oar  specialty.  Lttadiner  varietieB  pure  bred  chickens,  tor- 
keys,  ducks  and  flreese.  Prize  winners.  Best  stock  and 
eess. Lowest  piices.oldest  fann.27th_year.  Fine  eatalos! 

FREE.  H.  M.  JONES  CO.,  Box~54    Des  Moinas.  la 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 

I  Why  Not  You?  I 

I         O  CORES  of  men  and  women  are  | 

i        ^  makingacomfortableliving  all  the  | 

I              year  round  and  thousands  of  others  | 

I  '      are  substantially  increasing  their  regu-  | 

I        lar  incomes  by  devotinef  their  spare  | 

I        time  to  our  interests.   There  is  a  fine  z 

i        opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  S 

|-       Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men  S 

I        and  women.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  z 

I         of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  | 

I        successful  men  and  women  of  their  ; 

i        localities?  A  postal  card  will  bring  all  S 

I        particulars.    Send  it  to  | 

I                       Circulation  Dept.  | 

I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  I 

I            Springfield,  Ohio  I 

BllllilllllililllllllllllllllllllllllllliLI.IIIIBlJIllilIfllUlliJllllllllllJIIIIDIillillllllllllllllllllD 


Free  Trial 

FREIGHT  PAID 

We  will  send  you  any  one  of  onr  U  year 
famous  Quaker  City  Feed  Mills  and  If 
mill  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  end 
of  trial,  you  canreturn  same  at  OUR  EXPENSE. 
Sold  directfrom  factory  to  user.  23 styles, rang- 
'  ing  from  hand  to  20  horse  power,  to  select  from. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

make  and  save  big  money  wherever  used  for  grinding  coml 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain  separately  or  mixed- 
table  meal,  SHUCK  and  KAFFIR  CORM,  Sne,  medium 
or  coarse:  also  grind  soft  and  wet  corn.  Our  free  trial  and 
guarantee  absolutely  protect  you   We  also  handle  Engines 
Cutters,  Shellers,  etc.    Send  lor  FREE  CATALOG, 

A.  W.  STRAIT  B  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  87.18  Filbei-t  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Dept.  X  8708  So. 
Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


This  is  upon  the  basis  of  2,993,600  cattle 
in  Minnesota.  In  1909  theie.  were  71,099,000 
head  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
these  figures,  it  would  cost  $181,287,600  to 
test  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  the  first 
year,  or  $840,102,240  to  effect  eradication. 

Large  .sums;  but  we  pay  $188,815,323  for 
the  army  in  peace,  or  $257,829,192  for  the 
navy  ptr  annum. 

Patience  I  This  is  a  war,  not  a  skirmish. 
Cities,  states  and  federal  government  must 
cooperate  by  ultimat-Iy  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  milk  from  untested  cows.  Demonstrations 
should  teach  the  people  the  truth.  Voluntary 
testing  laws  should  be  slowly  followed  by 
compulsion. 

Loss  of  money  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  loss  of  human  life.  "Experi- 
mental evidence  shows  that  milk  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  disease  is  most  easily 
transmitted,"  declares  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "The  ques- 
tion raised  by  Koch  in  1901  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  human 
race  has  been  positively  answered  in  the 
athrmative." 

A  British  commission  studied  sixty  cases 
of  tuberculosis  and  found  fourteen  cases  in 
which  the  bovine  germ  was  found.  They 
were  as  follows :  One  case  isolated  from 
the  sputum ;  three  cases  of  tuberculous 
glands  in  the  neck  removed  at  operation ; 
ten  cases  from  mesenteric  glands  of  children 
after  death.  In  forty  cases  the  human  germ 
was  found.  In  five  cases  the  germs  which 
were  intermediate  between  the  bovine  and 
the  human.  Out  of  sixty  cases,  fourteen 
were  caused  by  the  bovine  bacilli 

A  German  commission  examined  eighty- 
four  cases  in  children.  In  sixty- three  of 
these  the  germ  causing  the  trouble  belonged 
to  the  human  type  ;  in  twenty-one,  or  exactly 
one  fourth,  the  germ  was  bovine. 

In  America,  out  of  fifteen  cases  of  tuber- 
culous glands  in  the  neck,  Lewis  found  nine 
caused  by  bovine  germs,  and  six  by  human 
germs.  "Febiger  and  Jenson  in  Copenhagen 
have  twelve  cases,  in  seven  of  which  they 
found  the  bovine  germs." 

Park  and  Krumweide  of  New  York  have 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  clear- 
ing up  the  question.  Of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  they  examined  eighty-four 
cases,  in  twenty-two  of  which,  or  about 
twenty-six  per  cent.,  they  found  the  germ 
from  cattle  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  fifty-four  cases  of  children  between  five 
and  sixteen  the  bovine  bacillus  was  found 
in  nine.  This  makes  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  cases  in  children  in  which  thirty-one 
were  proven  to  have  had  their  origin  from 
cattle.  Doctor  Park  estimates  on  this  basis 
that  at  least  three  hundred  children  lose 
their  lives  in  the  single  city  of  New  York 
each  year  through  infection  from  cattle.  A 
summary  gives  the  following  figures  : 

Cases     Found  to 
examined  be  bovine 

Adults    686  9 

Children,  5  to  16  years...  132  33 
Children  under  5  years....  220  59 

"These  figures  leave  no  excuse  for  anyone 
to  doubt  the  danger  to  the  human  race  from 
bovine  tuberculosis." 


Save  the  Floor 

IT  IS  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  poul- 
try-house to  find  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
fixtures,  such  as  nest-boxes,  water-dishes, 
feed-troughs  and  roosts  placed  low  down,  so 
they  take  up  a  good  share  of  the  floor  space. 
Ordinarily  there  are  no  pens  that  have  any 
too  much  floor  space  during  cold  weather, 
when  the  birds  are  shut  inside.  The  room 
occupied  with  these  fixtures  is  valuable.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  use  up  space  with  these 
things,  which  are  much  better  if  placed  above 
the  floor. 

The  nest-boxes  should  be  located  along 
the  side  wall  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
ground  or  floor.  The  hens  are  less  apt  to 
get  the  habit  of  egg-eating  where  the  nests 
are  up  from  the  floor.  Drinking-dishes,  grit 
and  shell  boxes  are  better  up  where  the  hens 
will  not  kick  litter  into  them.  And  the 
perches  should  have  a  platform  under  them 
to  catch  the  droppings,  and  high  enough  up 
to  allow  free  access  to  the  floor  space  under- 
neath. It  makes  quite  a  difference  about  the 
floor  space  in  a  house  where  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  hens  are  wintered. 

Unless  obliged  to  do  so,  do  not  locate 
roosts  or  nests  very  close  to  doors  or  win- 
dows. Glass  windows  admit  much  cold  during 
the  night,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
draft  through  cloth  windows  all  the  time.  A 
draft  on  a  hen  is  bad  whether  she  is  on  the 
roost  or  in  the  nest.  V.  M.  Couch. 


Housing  the  Small  Flock 

MUCH  money  has  been  wasted  on  poultry- 
houses.  Some  btg  poultry  enterprises 
have  failed  because  of  expensive  equip- 
ment. Ob  the  other  hand,  many  successful 
poultry-keepers  are  housing  their  stock  in 
buildings  which  did  not  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  for  each  hen  confined  in  them.  Mist 
amateurs  can  build  very  satisfactory  houses 
for.but  a  little  more  than  that.  Single  wails 
are  enough,  especially  if  they  are  made  of 
matched  boards  and  covered  with  roofing- 
paper.  Paper  will  also  serve  for  the  roof, 
although  galvanized  iron  makes  the  most 
permanent  roofing. 

All  things  considered,  the  shed-roof  house 
is  probably  the  best  for  the  amateur,  as  well 
as  for  the  commercial  poultry-keeper.  It  is 
the  cheapest  to  build  and  can  be  flooded  with 
sunshine  more  easily  than  any  other  kind. 
No  glass  is  needed.  Double  doors  at  the 
front,  one  of  poultry  netting  and  the  other 
ot  muslin,  will  make  windows  unnecessary. 

If  a  door  at  the  end  is  preferred,  let  the 
window  openings  be  covered  with  cloth.  This 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Experience  has 
proven  the  fresh-air  house  to  be  the  best. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station  fitted  one 
house  with  glass  and  another  with  muslin. 
A  test  on  a  cold  day  showed  the  temperature 
in  the  house  with  muslin  windows  to  be  one 
degree  higher  than  in  the  other  house.  And, 
better  still,  there  was  no  dampness  and  no 
foul  odor. 

People  who  argue  for  warm  houses  fail 
to  realize  that  the  normal  temperature  of 
poultry  is  higher  than  that  of  human  beings. 
Prof.  Charles  K.  Graham  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  keeping  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns 
all  winter  in  a  tent  at  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Storrs,  and  they  came 
through  in  fine  shape. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  little  glass 
may  be  used  to  advantage — -in  the  west  end. 


A  crock  with  "follower" 

to  get  the  afternoon  sun,  and  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house,  in  front,  so  that  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  will  fall 
upon  the  floor  of  the  house  where  the  birds 
are  at  work.  Long  openings,  running  length- 
wise of  the  house  and  covered  with  muslin 
on  frames,  may  be  used  above  the  low  glass 
window,  and  the  wind  will  not  strike  the 
fowls  directly. 

The  equipment  should  be  simple  but  de- 
tached from  the  house,  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned.  The  best  feeders  are 
boxes  or  crocks  with  "followers"  made  of 
large-mesh  poultry-netting  laid  on  the  con- 
tents but  not  attached  to  the  boxes,  so  that 
they  will  go  down  to  the  bottom  as  the  grain 
is  eaten.  This  device  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  fowls  to  scratch  out  the  grain  or 
mash  and  is  very  simple.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  feeders  on  the  floor,  but  the  water- 
bucket  should  stand  on"  a  low  shelf. 

The  floor  of  the  house  may  well  be  of 
earth  unless  the  location  is  damp,  but  it 
should  be  built  up  above  the  outside  ground 
by  the  use  of  sand  several  inches  deep,  which 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  replaced  twice  a 
year.  Poultry-keeping  under  such  conditions 
is  not  a  complex  operation,  and  the  initial 
investment  need  not  be  large. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 


Isn't  It  True? 


A  prophet  is  never  without  honor  in  his 
own  estimation. 

A  woman  should  know,  her  husband  like 
a  cook-book. 

A  stingy  husband  always  tells  his  wife 
that  she  looks  best  in  a  calico  dress. 

Some  folks  do  just  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  never  finish  that. 

Poor  land  grows  poor  crops,  and  also  a 
poor  grade  of  humanity,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  land  remaining  poor. 


ilusf  a  Minute,  Pleas@ 

Ttiis  Hfile  ad  tells  you  how  to 
get  the  di^  incubator  barg-ain. 

Write  me  a  postal  tor  "Hatching  Facts"  and  ample 
jnroot  ot  Buperiorlty  of  my  tamoua 

World's  Chamiiidn 
"  140-Egg  liieybafdr 


BELLE 
CITY 

Has  double  walls  and  door  j 
and  iJead  air  space  all  over, 
copper  tank,  hot  water  heat, 
self  regulator,  ''Tycos'*  ther- 
mometer, egg  tester,  safely  1,  2, 
iamp,  nursery,  b1|/h  legs.  or3 

i  am  going  to  sell  all  my  monthr^'j 
machines  out  on  1,  2,  or  3  Home 
months*  Home  Test  th  is  year  lest 
Pon  e  you  waut  to  be  one  of 
thelucky  testers!  If  so,  write 
today.  I  will  surprise  you  with 
tbe  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
hatches  of  this  machine  Why 
pay  more  fora  machine  that 
can't  compete  with  mine  in  the 
championship  class?  My  ma- 
cnine  makes  you  money  from 
the  start  at  small  outlay. 
When  shipped  together,  I  sell 
my  Incubator  (price  $7-55j  and 
140-chick  double  walled  hot 
water  top  heated  Brooder 
(price  84.85)  for  $11.50  and 

pay  r'relght.  Send  for  "Hatching  Facts"  today. 
tf  in  hunr  youmay  send  price  direct  from  this  ftd— 
^  n  r- ,  r..^,,,,^^^  same  home  test — same  guarao 
tee  Money  back  if  not  sa  tisfac- 
tory.  Thousands  buy  this  way, 
Address,    JIM  ROHAN.  Pres. 


FREIGHI- 
f  A19 

Eas*  of  Roclcies 


_  k  from  til 
St.  V-ul,  Buffalo,! 
EaoBfts  City  or 


.  or 


140-Chick  Brooder 


Belle  City  Incubator  ConuMuiy 
BoxlOO  Radoe.  Wis. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Lockney, 
Tex.,  with  her  140  egg  Ironclad  wina 
in  Mo.  Valley  Farmer'^a  Big  Hatching 
Contest.  Her  records  were  142  eggs 
Bet,  3  tested  out,  137  chicks  hatched;  - 
143  eggs  set,  6  tested  out.  135  chicks  fl"  A  K  T  A  Gfi* 
hatched.  Think  of  that!  You  can  WVIi^V9«i 
now  get  these  famous  winners- 


A  WINNER 

In  1911 

National 

Hatching 


Egg  incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


Incijbat(4 


Ironclad 

Box49, 


If  ordered  together.    30  Days  Fre!flht 
trial— 5  year  Guarantee.  Order  Paid 
direct— money  back  if  not  sat-  r-.* 
isfactory.    Incubator  is  Calif, 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  nOCklCS 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  eerp  tester.  Set  op  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
vnre  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.   Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalo^e  Free. 

Bncubaftor  Co. 

Racine.  Wis.  <3) 


IVIAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  Is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Bggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  i  " 
profits  larger, 

'S  'vii:^!:  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  »U  bone  with  adberingr  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Bays'  Froa  Trial. 
No  money  In  adrance. 

Send  Today  for  Frea  Book. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,   Box  32,    Mlllord,  Mass 


FREE  PouHry  Guide 


— TellB  hnw  to  vnn  succeea  with  poaltry 
Eight  cbapters  of  valuabie,  Tiew  information* 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 

are  World's  Standard  Machines.  This  book 
te/ls  why  and  explains  Cyphcn  Company 
Service  which  insures  success  for  our  <nis-l 
tomers.    244-page  book  free — write  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  72 

ButTalo,  N.  Y.   New  York  City  Chicago,  III; 
:oo,  IHasa.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Oakland,  Cal 


SEND  A  POSTAL.  Get  Gilcreat'a  I 
big  book  FREE  and  also  bis  facts  I 
about  his  SUCCESSFUL  Pooltrj  Les-  | 
fon3  given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  "kVo%%l%l^ 

Start  right  for  biggest  proBta.  Write  to  J 
PES  MOIHES  IHCUBflTOR    CO.,      61  Second  St..  De«  Moinpg,  la. 

125E^lncEibafor$ 
and  Brooder  ^for* 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies,   Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
_  walls,    double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co^ 

JB0X88  Racine,  Wlo. 

WE  PAY$80 IMONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
eearanteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back  ' 
Suarantee;outfltfrae;newplan;steadywork.  Address 
BIGLER  CO.,  X800,  SPRiWCFIELP.  ILUNOIS^ 


9^35Buy5Tfii5 

m  Bieeeat  at  ibe  price.  Has 
■     hundrads  of  dead  -air 


r  calls  thftt  resiit  tomper* 

atare  cbanges  (an  exclu3* 
ire  feature).     Cold  rolled 
copper  tank,  hot  water  heat» 
F doable  disc  regulator.deep  nars- 
I  ery.  high  lees,  double  doors,  egg 

Itester,  safetylamp.  SpecialpriceST.SS  Incubator and"^ 
I  Brooder  together  $9.85.  Frt.  pd.  -  of  Rockies.  Order 
I  from  this  ad,  our  "Buy  Back  Guarantee"  protects  you, 
lor  write  for  our  big  free  book,  "ProffreBsive  Method.'* 
I  Progressive  Incubator  Co.,  Box  *  42Raclno,  Wis. 


Let  Me  Surprise  I 
You  With  My  1912 

mm  It  took  me  25  years  to  make 
f  C?#     such  an  offer  as  this.    Will  | 
you  write  for  it  now  ?  I '  11  guar- 
antee to  send  you  a  weZco7ne  surprise.  If  I 
told  you  my  low,  factory  i)rice  here  you'd 
think  my  machines  were  like  the  cheap  kind. 


iMH/er's  idea/s 


stand  up 
against  highest 
priced  hatch- 
ers, and  make 
biggest  poul- 
try profits  for 
owners.  Write  me.  My 
book  is  better  than  ever. 
My  offer  will  please  you. 
My  machines,  my  ex- 
perience  and  help  will 
insure  your  success, 

i.  W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  31»Freeport,ill. 


1  H^y  Price 
'  WSil  SavG  ^ 
You  Money 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


AH  Harley-Davidson  mo- 
torcycles foi*  1912  incor- 
porate the  j^pdj/^otehig  Seat. 
This  seat  absorbs  all  the  jolts 
and  jars  ot  the  road. 

The  ordinary  motorcycle  seal 
only  has  a  play  or  action  of  less 
than  one  inch.  This  means  that 
when  the  rider  strikes  a  three 
inch  bump  that  the  seat  absorbs 
the  first  half  inch  and  the  rider's 
back  bone  gets  the  rest. 

The  ^liI:^otemg  Seat  of  the 
new  Harley-Davidson  has  four 
times  as  much  action  as  the 
ordinEury  seat,  which  makes  it 
four  times  as  comfortable. 

The  ^ee-W^eel  Control 
(optional  on  all  machines)  does 
away  with   hard   pedaling  or 
running  alongside  to  start. 
Motor  starts  like  Etn  auto, 
lend  for  descriptire  literature. 


You  can  make 
Pictures  at  night. 

It's  all  very  simple  with  a 

KODAK 

and  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheets. 
There's  fun  in  making  the  pictures 
and  pleasure  afterwards  in  possess- 
ing pictures  of  your  friends. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  "By  Flashlight,"  an  illus- 
trated book  that  tells  just  how  to  get 
the  best  results. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 
382  State  St..         Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$T50 

And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylin- 
der Engme 

The  rest  In  the  easiest 
monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 

to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1 0  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  grreat  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4031         DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Wanted  MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen,  Elec- 
tric Motormen,  Train  Porters  (colored  J. 
Hundreds  put  to  work  —  $65  to  $150  a 
znontfa.  No  erperience  necessary.  500 
More  Wanted.  Enclose  Btamp  for  Appli- 
cation BlanJc  and  Book.   State  position. 

Intemadwial  Railway  Corr.  Institute, 

Dept.  36.  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


PA  1^        G.      Bend    sketch    or  model 

Jt\.  1  XL  1  O  for  FREE  SEARCH. 
Books,  Advice,  BeareheB  and  'C  ^>  ET  "C* 
Big  Umt  of  Inrentlons  Wanted  ^  IX.  Hi  JCj 
W&tton  E.  Coleman.  Patent  Lawyer^  Wathintfop,  D.  C. 

AGENTS!  PROFITS 


The  only  strop- 
yer  that  rtrops 
any  razor 
aingonally 

fiaaranteed 
For  Life 


Brftodt'^  pftt«nt«d   Automatic  Ba- 
cor    Stropper.     Automatically  puts 
a  perfect  edge  on  anj  razo^^OLI)  style 
or  SAPETy.   Kg  seUtr.   Z«fc-  man    wants  one. 
Write    quick    for    terma,    prices    and  territory. 
B.  F.  Bnadl  Ctrttery  Cb.«  B4  W.  BrwJwy,  N.  T. 

LANE'S  STEEL  JACK.  \ 

All  Kteel.  Unbreakable-  Compound  \ 
^    ttnn.     Quickly  adjuated  any  \ 
helsttt    Bert  and  aaaleat  op«r-  1 
ated  Jack  on  market.  Ttiouaands  | 
hi  use.  Aak  your  dealer  or  I 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO..  / 

PdE  ST.,  POTTGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.  J 

PATFNT^  How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
*  *  *  Your  Invention  is  Worth. 
Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  328  page  book  of  Yital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

B.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY.  Dept.  49,  WasMneton,  D.  C. 


I/INDMILLS 

If  T 

^    Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 

cause of   the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.     No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  -4,  6, 
8, 10,  12.  14.16.18,20  fi. 
diameters.    Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 

STOVER  MANUFACTXJRING  CO. 
L         216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111.  J 
Its  =aG 

Headwork  Shop 

Eeisy  Methods  for  Saving  Steps  and  Time  on  the  Farm 


Adjustable  Snow-Plow 

HERE  is  an  ^.^^^ t. 

adjustable  ^ss^^^A 
triangular 
plow  for  breaking 
snow  roads.  I 
have  made  several  of  these,  and  we  like 
them,  especially  the  rudder  principle,  as 
you  can  keep  them  perfectly  straight  in  the 
road,  also  the  adjusting  principle  is  a  grand 
feature,  as  you  can  have  a  road  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  wide  the  first  part  of  the  win- 
ter and  narrow  it  up  as  the  snow  gets  deeper. 

Take  a  straight  spruce  or  any  soft  wood 
log  twenty-four  feet  long  and  twelve  inches 
at  top,  split  it  in  halves,  make  the  triangle 
with  rounding  side  in,  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion. Take  a  three-inch  plank  twelve  inches 
wide  and  twenty-four  feet  long  for  center, 
cut  a  mortise  in  center,  four  feet  from  rear 
(at  point  A),  four  inches  wide  by  eight 
inches  long.  Cut  mortise  in  each  side 
in  center,  four  feet  from  rear  end,  two 
inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long.  These 
mortises  are  for  braces,  which  should  be  two 
by  six  inches,  hard  wood,  six  feet  long  and 
fastened  in  the  side  with  an  iron  pin-  These 
braces  pass  through  center-piece  at  A  and 
fasten  with  iron  pin ;  this  is  where  to  make 
the  adjustment.  The  side  logs  can  be 
fastened  to  center-piece  in  front  with  two 
large  T  hinges.  Cut  a  mortise  through  cen- 
ter-piece in  front  to  hitch  to.  The  rudder 
should  be  fourteen  inches  wide,  three  inches 
thick  and  six  feet  long,  aild  should  be  fas- 
tened to  rear  end  of  center-piece  with  heavy 
iron  plates. 

I  use  an  old  road-machine  blade,  which 
should  be  bolted  solid  to  rudder,  and 
fastened  to  center-piece  with  one  bolt, 
and  left  loose  to  allow  the  rudder  to  rise  and 
fall.  The  nadder  should  be  two  inches  lower 
than  center-piece,  as  shown  on  plan.  Lower 
edge  of  rudder  should  be  hewn  down  to  an 
edge.  When  turning  around,  the  rudder  can 
be  raised  up  to  allow  the  triaiigle  to  turn 
arottnd  easily.  When  in  use,  a  weight  or  a 
man  should  ride  on  the  rear  end  of  the  rud- 
der, to  hold  it  firmly  down.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  better  this  tri- 
angle will  work  than  the  old  style.  Four 
horses  will  haul  this  triangle  in  any  ordinary 
snow-storm.  A.  T.  Randlett. 


No  Slipping 


THIS  i  1  lu  s  t  r  a  tion 
shows  a  safety  de- 
vice to  attach  to  the 
ends  of  a  ladder  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping 
it  from  slipping  when 
standing  on  hard  or 
frozen  ground.  One 
iron  is  fastened  to  each 
leg. 

Harry  J.  Sullivan. 


Sanitary  Chicken- Roost 

TAKE  any  ?'>ed  roost  desired.    I  use  a  two- 
by-four,  which  I  find  very  suitable  to  the 
chicks.    Bore  one-half-inch  holes  six  inches 

(— ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  .apBrt  as  showu  In 

'  — —  '  '—'diagram,  holes  to  be 

bored  only  one-half  way  through.  Take  an 
ordinary  oil-can  with  two  or  three  inch 
spout,  and  fill  these  holes  with  liquid  louse- 
killer.  I  sometimes  use  patent  louse-killers, 
and  I  also  have  a  recipe  of  my  own  that  I 
find  very  successful.  Take  one  part  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  nine  parts  coal-oil,  mix,  and 
fill  the  holes  in  perch,  and  you  will  readily 
see  that  any  fowl  in  getting  on  the  rost  will 
cover  one  of  the  holes,  and  by  so  doing  the 
fumes  of  the  liquid  does  the  work  required 
without  any  waste.  That  part  of  the  liquid 
which-  seeps  through  the  roosts  keeps  the 
mites  from  the  bottom  of  roost,  where  they 
usually  collect.  George  Black. 


To  Lay  Out  Wire  Fence 

AN  OUTFIT  for  lay- 
ing out  wire 
fence  is  a  very  es- 
sential thing  on  the 
farm.  The  one  here 
described  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
is  easily  constructed.  All  that  is  required 
is  tn'o  pieces  of  two-by-ten,  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  with  ends  shaped  like  sled-runners,  and 
a  solid  top  on  which  the  tools  required  in 
building  the  fence  can  be  hauled.  Two 
pieces  of  two-by-four,  six  feet  long,  bolted 
one  on  each  side  and  running  back  about 


half  their  length,  makes  a  pair  of  shafts  for 
the  bale  of  fence.  An  inch  hole  is  made 
near  the  end  of  each  shaft,  in  which  an  iron 
rod  is  passed  through  the  bale,  .^ny  kind 
of  wire  can  be  laid  out  this  way  better  and 
faster  than  in  any  other  manner.  The  end 
of  the  fence  is  fastened  to  the  first  part,  and 
with  a  horse  hitched  to  the  outfit  you  are 
ready  for  a  big  day's  work.  G.  N.  McPaul. 


Kill  a  Chicken 

THIS 
dev 


IS   sketch    shows  a 
device    which  will 
come  in  handy  for  the 
ij,         women-folks  when  they 
],'/',  '  \  want  to  kill  a  chicken  for 

>l^^   dinner.  Drive  two  spikes 
i**""i''.K«*'  in    a    stump    about  two 

inches  apart.  Put  the  head  of  a  chicken 
between.  Hold  the  feet  with  the  left  hand, 
and  chop  off  the  head  with  the  right. 

F.  W.  Briard. 


Bag-Holder 


END  a  piece  of  baling 
wire  as  shown  in 
sketch.  The  bends  (BB) 
rest  on  the  rim  of  a  bar- 
rel. C  is  inside  of  the 
barrel.  AA  are  hooks  bent 
at  right  angles  with  C. 

Strip  the  holder  over  the 
rim  of  the  barrel,  and 
hook  the  bag  to  the  two  hooks ;  it  is  then 
easy  to  fill  the  bag  from  the  barrel  without 
the  help  of  another  hand.    Paul  Schulze. 


For  Cleaning  Broom-Corn 


Solid  Snow-Plow 

WH.\T  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve 
is  a  good  snow-plow, 
because  where  we 
live  in  Michigan 
something  like  that 
must  be  used,  on  account  of  the  drifts.  The 
point  (AA)  is  made  of  two  pieces  two 
inches  by  twelve  inches  by  six  feet  long. 
BB  is  of  two  pieces  two  inches  by  eight 
inches  by  five  and  one-half  feet  long. 
The  sides  (CC)  are  two  pieces  two  inches 
by  twelve  inches  by  five  and  one-half 
feet.  DD  are  two  pieces  two  inches  by 
twelve  inches  by  four  and  one-half  feet  long. 
F  is  a  rod,  the  likes  of  which  can  be  found 
in  almost  any  scrap-pile.  If  desired,  the 
point  can  be  covered  with  galvanized  tin,  so 
that  no  wet  snow  will  stick  to  it.  The  bot- 
tom E  requires  four  pieces  one  inch  by 
twelve  inches  by  ten  feet. 

Ed  Jespersen. 


THE  principle 
thing  about  it  is 
the  comb.  To  make 
this,  a  piece  of  clear, 
tough,  straight- 
grained  hickory  or 
white  oak  is  re- 
quired, about  three- 
eighths  inches  thick, 
six  inches  wide  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches 
long.  Then  -with  a 
thin-bladed  sharp 
saw  cut  out  taper- 
ing pieces  about  two 
inches  long  to  form 
the  teeth.  Then  run 
the  saw  half  an  inch 
deeper  in  the  center 
of  the  teeth.  This  will  make  the  teeth  two 
and  one-half  inches  long.  For  large  com 
the  teeth  should  be  one-half  inch  from  cen- 
ter to  center. 

This  comb  can  be  fastened  with  wood 
screws  to  a  post  set  in  the  chicken-run,  or 
in  a  box.  I  like  a  box  large  enough  to 
catch  the  seed.  The  seed  can  be  fed  from 
it  as  needed.  My  box  is  two  by  three  feet 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  with  board  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide  and  same  width  as  insitle 
box,  and  about  one  third  the  length  of  the 
box  and  nailed.  This  is  to  fasten  the  comb 
to  with  wood  screws  or  nails.  Thus  fastened 
it  can  be  taken  off  and  kept  dry,  and  will 
last  for  several  years. 

My  way  of  stripping  broom-corn  is  to  have 
a  low  stool  and  to  lay  the  corn  on  the  left 
side.  Take  from  one  to  three  heads  of  corn, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  corn.  Hold  in 
both  hands,  the  left  one  to  support  the  corn. 
Do  not  let  it  sink  too  deep  into  the  teeth. 
Start  with  a  little  of  the  tip  of  the  corn,  and 
work  towcird  the  shank.  When  most  of  the 
seed  is  off,  go  over  it  again,  holding  the 
brush  in  one  hand,  and  using  the  other  to 
press  down  the  corn.  G.  H.  Bake. 


For  Leaky  Roofs 

Begin  at  the  top,  and  fasten  barbed  wire 
tightly  to  the  shingle  roof  with  staples 
for  a  width  of  three  feet.  Mix  three  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement.  Add  water,  and 
mix  thoroughly,  to  the  consistency  of  plaster. 
Lay  the  mixture  one-half  inch  thick,  with 
a  trowel,  even  and  solid.  Then  treat  three 
feet  more  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until 
the  job  is  complete.  Go  over  it  a  few  days 
later  with  cement  and  water,  using  a  white- 
wash-brush. This  has  been  tried  and  is 
satisfactory.  L.  E.  Batcheller. 


For  Drilling 


all  three  of  the 


Ti\KE  the  large  end  of  a 
broom-handle  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  Get  an 
old  three-cornered  five- 
inch  file,  and  drive  up  to 
the  shoulders  in  the 
broom-handle,  just  like 
you  were  putting  a 
handle  on  your  file. 
Break  the  file  off  about 
two  inches  from  handle. 
This  can  be  done  with 
wire-pliers.  Then  grind 
sides  down  to  a  point. 

Make  a  wooden  wheel  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  bore  a  hole 
in  the  center  just  large  enough  that  it  will 
slip  down  tightly  to  within  about  two  inches 
of  the  large  end  of  the  handle.  Then  saw  a 
notch  in  the  small  end  of  the  handle  to 
receive  the  string.  Get  a  piece  of  wood  about 
one-half  inch  thick,  three  inches  wide  and 
twenty  inches  long ;  bore  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter large  enough  to  slip  up  and  down  easy  on 
the  handle,  and  bore  two  small  holes,  one  in 
each  end,  of  this  crosspiece.  Then  get  a 
good,  stout  string,  and  tie  it  in  the  small 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  6,  1912 

How  Much  Will  You 
Take  For  Your  Health? 


$100?— $500?— A/b— you'd  think 
I  was  crazy  if  I  asked  you  to 
give  it  up  for  any  money.  Yet 
thousands  of  farmers  are  throw- 
ing away  their  health  every  day. 
You  know  that  wet.  chilk-d  fLct 
are  absolutely  dangerous.  They 

 aie  the  cause  of  90!b  of  all  dis- 

N.  M.  Rutii5(<?in  eases.  You  know  that  sooner  or 
The  steel  Shoe    later  they  are  bound  to  get  you 

Ban   too — and  once  the  results  have 

^■SHMB  got  you  they  don't  let  go.  Why 
not  play  safe  by  learning  about  Ruthstein's 

Steel  Shoes 

before  you  buy  your  working  shoes. 

I  absolutely  guarantee  that  they  are  damp 
proof  and  the  special  insoles  are  practically 
cold  proof.  They  are  also  lighter  and  easier 
on  the  feet  than  any  other  shoe  you  can 
buy,  and  one  pair  will  outwear  from  three 
to  six  ordinary  pair. 

Of  course,  there's  too  little  profit 
in  shoes  that  wear  2  years  for  deed- 
ers  to  keep  them — so  thev  knock 
m.v  Steel  Shoes.  But  over  500.000 
satisfied  farmers  have  alread.v 
bought  afterseeing  and  tr>ing 
the  shoes  themselves.  Let  me 
send  you  my  free  book  telling 
all  about  how  to  take  care  of 
your  feet,  including  a  fnaJl 
description  of  my  famous 
Steel   Shoes.    Write  for 
it  today. 


RUTHSTEIN 

THE  ^rE£I,  SHOE  MAN 
2e4A  7tli  St.,  Riielne,  Wb. 


Get 
Free  Book 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery   That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  la  Hailed  to  Every* 
one  Wbo  Wiitei. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
.Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
9s  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  68  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.   Write  to-day. 


TRAPPERS  GET  BUSY 
BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  of 
fiir  bearing  animals  during  the  coining  winter.  Any 
man  or  boy  living  in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly 
sam  to  his  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare  mo- 
ments. We  furnish  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  com- 
plete Trapper's  Gnide  which  tells  you  the  size  of 
trap  and  kind  of  bait  to  use  for  the  different  animals, 
how  to  remove  the  skins  and  prepare  them  for 
market.  We  also  furni-sh  the  best  traps  and  baits  at 
lowest  prices.  We  receive  more  f ars  direct  from 
trapping  grounds  than  any  otherhouse  in  the  world, 
therefore  can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
price  lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also  FREE  forthe 
fisking.  If  you  are  a  tra  pper  or  want  to  become  onCt 
write  to  us  today.   We  will  help  you. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 
375  Fur  Exchange  Building      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LET  US  UH 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any 
kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on.  We  make  them 
soft,  lipht,  odorless,  wind,  moth  and  water 
procf,  and  make  them  into  coats-  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves  when  soordered. 

Tour  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than  to 
buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  It  wiU  cer- 
tainly pay  you  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. Tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides;  how  we  pay  the  freight  both  ways; 
about  our  marvelous  brush  dyeing  process 
which  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  cus- 
tomer, especially  on  horse  hides  and  calfskins; 
about  the  goods  vre  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  bat 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book  except 
upon  request.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  in 
your  correct  address. 

Tha  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
571  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ship 


-IV 


FURS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Keliable  (35  yrs.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Pay  High  Prices.  Quick  Returns.  Satlstaeiion. 
Froo  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  In  Raw  Furs. 
riCCi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  ua. 


P 


AT   ■?   M  T  C    SECXTRED  OR  FEB 
I    El  ra    I    9  RETTTRI^EI). 
Free  report  as  to  patentability,   Ulustrated  Gnid* 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free.  _  _ 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  A:  CO..  WAS1LLN6TON.  D.  C 

AGPNT^  PORTRAITS  35c.  FR.-^MES  15-. 

•         Sheet  Pictures  Ic.   Stereoscopes  25c. 
Views  Ic.  .^0  davs'  credit.    Samples  and   catalog  Ireo. 

Consulidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  4031,  1027  «  .  Adams  St..  Chicago 


NEW  -  WONDERFUL 

Standard-Gillett  Safety  S^mf%m% 

Porfcible  -  can  be  placed  anywhere. 

Brightest  liqht  known.  Twice  as  bright  as 

electricity.  Costs  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  hour. 
Beautiful  .soft.mellow  light;  particularly  desirable 
for  reading.  Base  of  lamp  made  of  nickled  brass. 
Shades  in  all  colors  to  soit  any  taste.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular  No.  296. 

Standard-Gillett  Light  Co., 

9-1  t  Michlean  St.       Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Gives  ample  power  for  all  farn 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves- 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfec 
governor— ideal  cooling  system 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso 
line,  alcoliol,  distillate  or  una 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOUJi 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU" 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-jear  ironclad  guarantee.    Sizes  | 
2^  to  20  H.  P.,  at  proportionated 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  sllip. 
Postal  brings  fall  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en-  t 

gine  in  your  locality.  (116)  BfW  Canton  AvAB 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,*'  Detroit,  Mich.™ 


Save  25^  ^^^^"elTes 

Feed  the  cob  with  the  corn— it's  better— cheaper 
—it  gives  bulk  as  well  as  nutrition— aids  digestion 
—fattens  stock  quicker— produces  more  milk. 

Hewo/hUand 

Feed  Mills 


grind  easiest  and 
quickest.  Sturdily 
constructed  —  last  a 
lifetime  —  will  grind 
ear  com  and  all  kinds 
of    small    grain.  We 
have  priced  these  mills 
very  low  to -ensure  big 
sales.     Write  to-day  for 
catalogtie  and  low  prices. 

Hew  HaiUND  MaciiNE  Co., 

BOX  44  ,  NEW  HOLUHD,  PA. 


Do  Nol 
MEAD 


WESHIPoNfiPPROVAL 

without  a  cent  aeposit,  prep.i  y  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  -nutyveloua  offers 
on  highest  grade  1912  model  bicycles, 

FACTORY  PRICES  i"^^^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pricd 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  ourwondetyul propositionon  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Z&,T, 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
_       TIRES,  Coasl«r-Brake  rear  wheels, 
Tepairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
CYCLE  CO.,       Dept.e-83,  CHICAGO 


hole  :n  one  end  oi  this  crosspiece,  taking  the 
other  end  of  your  string  over  the  top  of  the 
handle  in  that  notch  cind  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  crosspiece,  and  tie  in  the  hole  at 
that  end.  Tie  the  string  so  it  will  hold  the 
crosspiece  up  about  one  inch  from  wheel. 
Hold  the  crosspiece,  turn  the  wheel  around 
to  start  the  string  to  twist  around  the 
handle,  then  let  go  of  the  wheel,  and  pull 
down  on  the  crosspiece,  and  your  drill  goes 
to  work.  For  this  drill-point  you  can  use 
various  materials.  Joe  Hopkins. 


Appl 


e-Picking  Ladder 

HERE  is  the  best  type  of 
ladder  for  picking  fruit, 
as  it  can  be  readily  placed 
in  the  forks  of  the  trees 
without-  breaking  the  small 
limbs,  and  it  will  not  slip 
after  once  set. 

The  drawing  simplifies  it 
enough  without  a  descrip- 
tion. It  is  easily  made. 
While  it  will  be  used  in  the 
fall,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
very  convenient  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  Many 
"narrow-ladder"  jobs  can  be 
found  on  the  farm. 

Ray  Malcolm. 


It  Fools  the  Jays 

A FEW  years  ago  we  were 
bothered  with  jay-birds 
going  into  the  hen-house  and 
robbing  the  nests.  I  hit  on  a 
plan  that  fooled  the  jay-birds, 
by  building  a  row  of  nests 
across  one  end  of  the  house. 
A  little  space  was  left  at  each 
end  for  entrance.  A  hallway 
was  built  full  length  of  the 
nests,  between  the  nests  and 
wall. 

The  nests  are  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  with  a 
ladder  at  each  end.  It  makes 
a  dark  place,  which  suits  the 
hen.  The  sketch  is  an  end 
view.  It  shows  the  lid  raised 
for  gathering  the  eggs.  A  nail  in  the  lid 
with  a  string  tied  to  a  ring  and  fastened  to 
the  roof  will  hold  the  lid  up. 

M.  D.  Bowles. 


The  Prizewinners 

Use  United  States  Cream  Separators 

Throughout  the  country  the  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  is  gaining 
fresh  laurels  because  of  the  perfect  cream  which  it  separates.  The  smooth, 
velvety  U.  S.  cream  makes  the  first  premium  butter. 

No  Other  cream  separator  equals  the  UNITED  STATES  in  the 
superiority  of  its  patented  skimming  device.  With  this  the  cream  particles  are 
thoroughly  extracted  in  a  perfect  unbroken  condition. 

That  is  why  the  U.  S.  users  have  this  year  won  such  first  prices  as  these: 

$500  Silver  Cup 

offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Awarded  A.  G.  Scholes,  Townsend,  for  the 
Best  Creamery  Butter  at  Montsuia  State  Fair. 

First  Prizes  on  Creamery  Butter 

Ogden  Ftur,  Utah,  Jensen  Creamery  Co.,  Ogden. 
Hamilton  Fair,  Mont.,  Bitter  Root  Creamery,  Stevensville. 
Missouri  Slope  Fair,  N.  D.,  Michaels  Creamery,  Judson. 
Valley  Fair,  Vt.,  W.  C.  Hall,  So.  Londonderry,  score  97  ^ . 

Dairy  Sweepstakes 

Vermont  State  Fair,  L.  R.  Dana,  Pomfret,  score  98 )4. 

Dairy  Butter — First  Prizes 

Michigan  State  Fair,  D.  P.  Miller,  Almont. 

Illinois  State  Fxdr,  Wm.  Brautigam,  Brighton. 

Virginia  State  Fadr,  R.  S.  Hartley,  Youngsville,  Pa.,  score  96%. 

Vermont  St.  Fair,  E.  H.  Hazen,  White  River  Jet.,  score  98  on  prints. 

Utah  State  Fair,  W.  H.  Smith,  Woods  Cross. 

The  United  States  Cream  Separator  is  superior  to  all  others  in  skimming, 
washing,  easy  running  and  durability.    Prices  reasonable.    IVhy  not  own  one? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  country. 


Repeating  Shotgun 


Made  Umoua  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejeclioa  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from  youi  eyes; 
help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can't  get  into  the  action. 
The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear-resisting.  The  double  extractors  puU  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hang  fires  harmless. 
All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  bard  hitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take 
down  and  clean.    Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  "A"  1 2  gauge ;  it  bas  all  the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  guo. 

Tjie  T/lar/in /erearms  Co. 

141  Willow  Street     New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Ventilating  System 

As  W  IN  T  E  R  a  d- 
vances  and  the 
cold  winds  blow,  many 
people  will  probably 
close  their  bedroom 
windows  and  sleep  in 
unventilated  quarters 
for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  cheap  and 
simple  way  of  bring- 
ing fresh  air  into 
the  sleeping  room 
throughout  the  winter, 
regardless  of  snows, 
rain  or  blizzards,  and 
at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  seri- 
ous drafts  blowing 
through    the  room. 

Take  smooth  strips,  perhaps  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  size,  of  any  kind  of  lumber 
that  will  not  split  easily,  and  make  a  frame 
to  fit  closely  into  the  window-frame.  Frame 
may  be  made  of  any  height  desired.  Over 
one  side  of  this  stretch  and  tack  securely  a 
strip  of  very  thin  muslin,  and  set  in  the 
window-frame.  Let  the  lower  sash  rest  on 
this  device.  The  side  with  the  muslin  on 
should  be  placed  toward  the  weather,  as  it 
will  not  catch  the  wind  so  strongly  and  will 
turn  snow  and  rain  much  better.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  the  frame  out  of  the  win- 
dow during  the  day  to  let  the  room  air  well. 
I  have  used  this  plan  two  winters  with  sat- 
isfaction. Fred  L.  Bailey. 


Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136 
page  catalog  describing  the  full  ffZarfc/t  line. 


A  Butchering  Kink 

BUTCHERING-TIME  with  its  abundance  of 
meat  and  labor  is  apt  to  make  the  busy 
farmer  careless  about  saving  all  the  edible 
parts. 

Here  is  my  way  for  getting  the  maximum 
quantity  of  lard  without  any  waste.  After 
rendering  in  the  usual  way  in  an  open  kettle, 
the  lard  is  dipped  off  and  the  cracklings  put 
into  a  muslin  bag  with  two  or  three  flatirons 
which  furnish  the  necessary  weight.  They 
are  then  put  back  into  the  kettle  and  water 
is  poured  in  until  the  bag  is  covered  three 
or  four  inches.  Bring  this  to  a  boil  and 
then  let  the  fire  die  out.  When  the  water 
is  cold  the  grease  which  has  formed  a  cake 
on  top  of  the  water  can  be  collected. 

C.  B.  King. 


Handy  Barrel  Cart 

COMMONLY  arranged,  a  hand-cart  for  trans- 
porting a  single  barrel  requires  barrel  to 
be  ironed  or  otherwise  fitted  up,  and  the  cart 
cannot  be  used  with  any  other  barrel.  The 
cart  illustrated  may  be  used  with  any  barrel. 
Procure  a  stout  piece  of  three-by-three-inch 
wood,  a  little  longer  than  greatest  diameter 
of  an  ordinary  barrel ;  round  down  the  ends 
and  put  on  iron  ferrules  to  fit  in  wheels  of 
an  old  hand-cart  as  an  axle.  Or,  instead  of 
rounding  ends,  leave  square,  and  attach  the 
old  iron  axle  of  a  cart  by  staples  or  clips. 


Procure  two  long  pieces  of  wood  as  light 
as  consistent  with  strength  and  rigidity, 
taper  them  down  at  one  end  to  be  convenient 
for  hands,  and  at  large  ends  of  these  handles 
bolt  firmly  on  each  a  piece  of  heavy  wagon- 
tire  curved  slightly  to  fit  sides  of  barrel. 
About  one  foot  from  handle  ends  bolt  a  two- 
by-one-inch  crosspiece  on  under  side  to 
serve  as  a  brace  ;  bolt  solid  at  one  end,  and 
at  other  end  make  several  holes  an  inch  or 
so  apart,  so  that  the  bolt  can  be  put  in 
whichever  hole  will  hold  handles  the  right 
distance  apart  to  conform  to  size  of  barrel. 

J.  G.  Allshouse. 


FIG.I. 


Why  Not  Sow  Cow-Peas? 

Here  you  will 
find  a  sketch 
of  a  knack  to 
put  on  cultivator 
wheels  to  sow 
c  o  w-p  e  a  s  and 
such,  as  you  lay 
by  corn. 

Fig.  1  :  A  is 
a  wheel ;  B  is 
boards,  on  which 
dish-pan  (C)  is 
fastened  with 
screws  around  rim  ;  DD  are  holes  one-half 
inch  in  from  edge  of  pan,  from  which  peas 
drop  as  wheel  goes  around. 

Fig.  2  represents  boards  on  which  pan  is 
fastened.  A  is  hole  which  slips  over  the 
hub  of  wheel,  and  also  used  to  fill  pan ; 
BBB  are  wires  through  boards,  which  are 
fastened  to  spokes  to  hold  all 
to  place.  As  wheel  goes 
around,  the  seed  scatters  out 
between  the  corn-rows.  One  of 
these  should  be  on  each  wheel. 
Skip  one  row  each  time  until 
once  over,  then  take  off  and 
plow  remaining  rows. 

For  small  peas,  six-and-one- 
half-inch  holes  in  pan  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  on  forty- 
four-inch  wheel,  will  sow  about 
one  bushel  to  the  acre.  A 
heavy  washer  inside  of  pan  will  keep  holes 
from  clogging.  E.  W.  Evers. 


FIG.  2. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Hundreds  of  Head- 
work  ideas  are  being  sent  us.  We  can't  reply 
to  all  of  these.    We  publish  the  best. 

Send  in  a  winner,  won't  you  ? 


Ge 
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nasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asplialt  Roofing 

is  the  lasting  roofing-  for  thisreason: 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  nat- 
ural asphalt,  full  of  life  and  vigor 
that  are  put  in  and  kept  there  by 
the  oily  nature  of  this  asphalt. 
Genasco  is  made  of  this  natural 
asphalt,  and  has  all  its  permanent 
weather-resisting  qualities  which 
keep  it  lastingly  waterproof. 

Roofings  that  you  don't  know  about 
are  risky.  Their  looks  are  apt  to  de- 
ceive you.  Be  on  the  safe  side,  and  get 
Genasco  Roofings — mineral  or  smooth 
surface.    Fully  guaranteed. 

"The  Kant-leak  Kleetinsures  the  perfect  applr- 
cationof  roofing— makes  seams  water-tight  with- 
out smeary  cement,  and  prevents  leaks  from 
nail-holes.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Write  us  for  sam- 
ples and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  lareest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roohng  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Cliicaco 


Cross-aeclion,  Genasco  Smoolh-surface  Roofmg 


^^■nH^HQB^BIB  Trinidad  t.ake  Asphalt 
^^=^;=r=^^^j^^-^  Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
■■^m^^^Hmi^HI  Trinidad  l.ake  Asphalt 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETEOIT"  Kero- 
sene Engine  shipped  on  15  days' 
FREE  Trial,  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engine;  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owners  are 
burning  up  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  supply 
Is  running  short.  Gasoline 
ia  9c  to  15c  higher  than  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
tliree  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil. 


in  ders  can- 
not carbonize 


Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  ••DETROIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handles 

coal  oil  successfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  "without  cranking.  Basic  patent — only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears — no  valves — the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  ekids.  All  sizes. 
2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  eogiae tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  rnn.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  prinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
electric-lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped),  $^9.50  up. 
Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engina 
till  yon  investigate  amazing,  monev-saving,  power-saving 
••DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find 
out.  If  you  arefirstin  your  neiphborhond' to  write,  wewillallow 
you  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write' 

Oetroit  Engine  Works,  issBellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  M>'^. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

Engine*  Bums  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th,  Easily 
portable;  mounted  inywhete.  5th,  Every  engine 
t  and  horsfl  power  gu&ranteed.  6th,  Abao- 
lutely  frost  proof.  7th,  Positively  moat 
economical  running  engine  made.  8th,  Only 
eni^ine  with  pulley  on  both  sides,  dth,  Small 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines, 
ioth.  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling  <fr  ignition. 
11th,  Lowest  coat  engine  in  the  world.  12th, 
Made  by  reputable  firm,  60  yeara  in  buslneae. 

United  States  Engine  Works 
1507  Canal  SI.,  Chicago,  III. 


2  to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

SAWS  DOWH 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket-knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  A12  showing  Low  Price  and 
testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gets  agency. 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  157-163  West  Hirriton  St.^  Chicigo,  lliinoit 


■Service  gyig 


Ran  on  ga3oline,kerosene,dis- 
tillate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  tfiree  engines  at  pi^a 
of  one.  Many  other  exolusive 
features. 

3Q  Days*  Free  Trial^ 

Guaranteed  10  years. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
and  save  money,  time 
and  labor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use.  I 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 
21  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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Want  a  Farm? 

Where  Crops  Grow  the  Year  Round — 
Where  Crops   Pay   Biggest   Results — 


Are  you  tired  of  renting  ?  Are  you  tired 
of  getting  only  a  little  more  than  a  living  ? 

Do  you  hate  the  handicap  of  cold 
weather?  Would  you  like  to  farm  where 
you  can  make  those  lost  four  months 
count  ? 

Would  you  like  to  farm  where  you  can 
get  a  net  return  of  $50  an  acre  or  more 
after  the  first  year? 

You  will  find  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions  in  the  wonderful  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  Golden  State 
— a  perpetual  "land  of  flowers" — irrigation 
is  making  farmers  rich.  Land  that  a  few 
years  ago  was  in  immense  stock  ranges  or 
wheat  fields,  now — under  irrigation — is  be- 
ing broken  up  into  small  farms.  These 
farms  of  10,  20  or  40  acres  are  yielding 
their  owners  a  much  larger  net  profit  than 
farms  of  100  or  200  acres  did  '"back  east." 

The  wonderful  soil  and  climate  grow  such 
crops  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs.  wine,  raisin 
and  table  grapes,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots, 
olives,  berries  and  melons.  A  developed 
grove,  vineyard  or  fruit  farm  pays  so  well 
that  men  of  experience  often  gladly  pay 
$1,000  or  more  an  acre  if  by  chance  these 
farms  come  on  the  market. 

Land  with  water  rights  or  with  water 
developed  can  be  bought  around  $100  an 
acre  and  on  liberal  terms.  A  few  hundred 
dollars  cash  secures  possession  and  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments  is  charged  at  not 
over  6  per  cent. 


C.  L.  Seagraves. 

General  Colonization  Agent,  A.,  T.  &  S  F.  Ry. 
^/S5  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  new  San  Joaquin 
Valley  booklet. 


Name 
Addrfs 


A  start  is  made  with  alfalfa,  a  few  cows, 
pigs,  chickens  and  bees.  Such  a  combina- 
tion brings  a  cash  income  from  the  start, 
as  there  is  a  creamery  in  nearly  every  ham- 
let. That  cream  check,  chickens,  eggs  or 
honey  pays  the  grocery  bills,  meets  the 
monthly  or  serai-annual  payments  and  grad- 
ually puts  in  fruit  trees. 

On  account  of  the  mild  all  year  'round 
growing  climate,  little  shelter  is  required, 
stock  thrives  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  no 
time  that  you  cannot  do  out-of-door  work 
comfortably  and  profitably.  While  June, 
July  and  August  are  warm,  it  is  a  dry  heat 
that  offers  no  hindrance  to  out-door  work. 

These  small  farms  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  cortimunity  life.  You  have  near 
neighbors,  good  schools,  good  roads,  tele- 
phones and  rural  free  delivery.  The  neigh- 
borliness  and  "get-together"  spirit  of  the 
people  here  is  typified  in  their  co-operative 
creameries  and  market  associations  that 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  the  utmost  for 
what  the  farmer  has  to  sell. 

I  would  like  to  send  you  a  new  booklet 
just  issued  by  the  Santa  Fe  about  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  It  details  the  experiences 
of  people  who  have  taken  up  different  lines 
of  farming  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
tells  of  the  results  they  have  secured.  It 
tells  of  the  openings  there  for  homeseekers. 
It  tells  how  hundreds  of  earnest,  ambitious 
people  with  little  money  are  making  these 
farms  pay  for  themselves.  It  will  be  an  in- 
spiration for  the  renting  farmer  laboring 
under  unfavorable  conditions  in  older  com- 
munities. 

You  ought  to  read  about  this  country  and 
then  go  see  it.  See  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
this  winter  while  work  is  slack  with  you.  It 
will  cost  but  little  compared  with  the  im- 
mense advantage  it  means  to  you.  The 
Santa  Fe  runs  comfortable  tourist  sleeping 
cars,  in  wkich  the  trip  can  be  made  in  less 
than  three  days  and  at  least  expense.  I  will 
gladly  give  you  full  information  about  trains 
and  fares. 

Write  me  a  post  card  to-day,  or  mail  this 
coupon.  I  want  you  to  be  srre  to  read  this 
new  San  Joaquin  Valley  booklet. 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN— 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  m  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
Wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  ail 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  ofter  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1058, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  UP! 


Ycu  eaa  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
inte  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Ligbt 
Buzzer.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Stiel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

A^^IWT^   "WAlMTFTfc   everywhere.  Sells  like  wUdfire. 

M.C9     WW  M.  LiXW  opportunitj'  of  a  life  time,  work 

all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 3Cc,  4  for  $1.00.  Money  back  il  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  28,  Grand  Rapi«*s,  Mich. 


Crops  and  Soils 


For  Bigger  Crops 

RECENTLY  in  Farm  .\nd  Fireside,  the 
facts  were  told  as  to  an  important  dis- 
co\ery  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  showed 
the  existence  in  a  large  number  of  samples 
of  poor  soils  of  a  certain  poisonous  substance 
known  as  dihydroxystearic  acid.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be 
injurious  to  plant  life,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities. Many  facts  have  been  brought  out  by 
long  and  patient  research  to  prove  that  one 
of  the  foremost  causes  of  the  failure  of 
many  soils  to  produce  good  crops  is  that 
these  soils  contain  the  harmful  compound 
named. 

That  this  discoverj'  opens  up  a  new  field 
of  operations  for  the  practical  farmer  and 
for  the  scientific  student  of  agriculture  is  too 
apparent  to  need  argument.  When  the 
physician  has  found  the  nature  of  the  germ 
that  is  making  his  patient  sick,  has  identified 
that  germ,  the  next  question  before  him  is 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  same  question  is 
presented  with  respect  to  dihydroxystearic 
acid.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
compound  is  the  only  substance  harmful  to 
crops  which  exists  in  soils  any  more  than  the 
typhoid  germs  are  the  only  agents  that  get 
into  the  system  of  the  human  to  make  him 
sick.  But  soil  study  has  now  gone  far 
enough  to  disclose  the  existence  of  one  great 
harmful  constituent  of  soils,  and  it  follows 
that  the  development  of  the  best  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  it  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention. 

More  Study  Needed 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  on  the  subject  of  how  to  get  rid  of 
dihydroxystearic  acid  once  it  has  found  its 
way  into  the  soil.  The  experts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  this.  They 
have  not  found  out  all  there  is  to  be  found 
out  on  this  question  of  eliminating  the 
poisonous  compound  from  the  ground.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  they  have  found  this, 
that  air  is  the  enemy  of  dihydroxystearic 
acid.  They  have  found  that  when  the  soil  is 
well  aired,  the  dihydroxystearic  acid  is 
readily  changed  to  other  compounds. 

When  soil  samples  containing  the  harmful 
substance  in  question  are  kept  in  the  labora- 
tory or  greenhouse  under  conditions  of  good 
aeration  for  a  few  weeks,  the  compound  dis- 
appears entirely  and  can  no  longer  be  de- 
tected by  chemical  means,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  for 
plant  growth  by  this  treatment. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  discovery 
of  how  to  get  rid  of  dihydroxystearic  acid  in 
soil  was  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Soils  by  acci- 
dent. One  of  the  samples  of  soil  known  to 
contain  this  substance  was  left  for  weeks 
about  the  laboratory.  It  was  kept  in  an  open 
box  and  given  no  attention.  It  was  kicked 
about  here  and  there  as  it  chanced  to  get  in 
anybody's  way.  Not  by  design,  but  by 
chance  it  managed  to  get  well  shaken  up 
and  dried  out.  After  several  weeks  of  this 
treatment,  it  was  analyzed  again  and  then 
it  was  found  that  the  dihydroxystearic  acid 
had  disappeared.  Attempts  were  made  to 
grow  plants  in  this  soil  and  a  strong,  healthy 
growth  resulted. 

This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  experts  of 
the  bureau  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  road, 
tir  at  least  one  road,  to  be  followed  in  getting 
rid  of  dihydroxystearic  acid.  Something 
must  be  done  to  promote  aeration.  The  best 
remedies  are  liming  drainage  and  the  use  of 
good  organic  manures.  Liming  has  been 
found  to  be  very  beneficial  because  it  com- 
bines with  dihydroxystearic  acid  for  one 
thing  and  also  because  it  helps  to  break  it 
up  into  other  less  harmful  oi  perhaps  even 
beneficial  compounds.  Drainage  of  the  soil 
aids  materially  in  two  ways :  First,  it  allows 
a  freer  access  of  air  with  deeper  penetration 
of  healthy  roots,  which  in  time  promotes 
oxidation  and  thus  aids  in  the  destruction 
of  unfavorable  organic  matter ;  second,  it 
produces  beneficial  results  by  an  actual 
removal  oi  carrying  away  of  the  harmful 
material  in  the  drainage  waters,  as  well  as 
perhaps  eliminating  the  cause  of  its  forma- 
tion. When  it  comes  to  organic  manures,  it 
appears  that  the  introduction  of  easily 
decomposed  organic  matter  causes  greater 
bacterial  activity  and  greater  oxidation  in 
the  soil.  Beneficial  changes  result.  The 
fertilizer  salts  are  shown  by  experiments  to 
act  in  a  much  similar  manner,  inducing  or 
quickening  changes  which  take  place  without 
them  only  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

What  Methods  are  Best? 

But  while  these  facts  are  known  to  be  true, 
it  is  still  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  field  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  the  best  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  dihydroxystearic  acid  and  other  harm- 
ful soil  compounds.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  confine  its  work 
mainly  to  the  laboratory.  The  reason  for 
this  is  lack  of  funds  from  Congress  to  con- 
duct field  experiments  on  a  large  scale.  Dr. 
Milton  Whitney,  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner  and 
other  prominent  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of 
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Soils  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  soon 
to  get  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Meantime,  whenever  the  advice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  is  sought,  as  to  what  to  do 
to  get  rid  of  dihydroxystearic  acid,  the  key- 
note of  the  advice  is  always  the  same  as  the 
disclosures  in  the  laboratory  warrant — that 
is,  to  "promote  aeration,  drainage  and  to  use 
lime  and  good  organic  manures. 

If  one  owns  a  field  which  is  "soil  sick." 
which  seems  to  be  run  down,  which  will  not 
produce  good  crops,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
have  the  soil  examined.  Any  good  chemist 
can  determine  by  analysis  whether  there  is 
dihydroxystearic  acid  in  the  soil.  The 
approved  methods  for  finding  it  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  One 
need  not  be  an  expert  soil  chemist  to  find  it. 
It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  less 
than  ten  pounds  of  soil  be  analyzed.  In  a 
smaller  quantity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find. 
If,  on  analysis,  it  is  proven  this  compound 
is  present,  then  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
give  the  land  such  treatment  as  to  drive  it 
out. 

In  the  light  of  the  discoveries  recently 
made  a  long  step  in  advance  will  have  been 
taken,  however,  if  it  is  once  shown  that  a 
poor  field  contains  this  harmful  compound. 

Cures  for  One  Evil 

Hitherto,  in  trying  to  treat  an  unpro- 
ductive soil,  there  has  been  much  groping  in 
the  dark.  This  condition  is  by  no  means  yet 
removed  entirely.  But  if  one  is  confronted 
with"  the  specific  problem  of  removing 
dihydroxystearic  acid  from  his  land,  the 
object  before  him  is  at  least  specific  and 
definite.  The  poisoned  soil  must  be  purified. 
Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  good,  deep 
plowing  and  harrowing,  the  ground  must  be 
opened  up  thoroughly,  it  should  be  given  lime 
in  plenty.  Drainage  should  receive  careful 
attention,  and  good  manures  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

Later  on,  it  is  the  hope  of  Dr.  Milton 
Whitney  and  his  associates  to  be  able, 
through  field  tests,  to  give  still  more  detailed 
advice  for  the  treatment  of  such  soils.  But 
until  that  time  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
person  should  not  proceed  for  himself  along 
these  lines.  They  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
beneficial.  At  the  same  time,  as  already 
indicated,  there  is  a  wide  field  opened  up 
by  the  discovery  that  the  soil  does  possess 
definite  harmful  substances ;  it  is  a  field  that 
has  just  begun  to  be  explored,  and  there  is 
yet  much  to  be  learned  about  it.  Individuals 
and  institutions  are  being  encouraged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  to  undertake  tests  and  inves- 
tigations in  order  that  the  utmost  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  subject  whose  importance 
to  agriculture  and  to  industry  in  general  is 
obvious.  John  Sxure. 

Editor's  Note — Of  what  great  value  are 
lime,  manure,  drainage  and  rotation !  No 
one  is  willing  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  benefits  coming  from  their  use.  Every 
day  points  to  a  new  reason  for  old  practices. 


You  can't  save  your  hide  by  skinning  your 
farm. 

No  breakfast-food  is  ever  made  out  of  the 
wild-oats  crop. 

The  mule  that  kicks  a  cussing  master  is 
just  replying  in  its  native  language. 

A  nice  field  of  green  alfalfa  is  worth  a 
whole  lot  in  keeping  down  the  blues  of  a 
dry  season. 

Work  which  wears  one  out  is  that  which 
he  hates ;  the  secret  of  endurance  is  love 
for  the  task. 


A  $10.00  Soil-Tester? 

To  THE  Editor  of  Farm  and  Fireside — 

The  Foote  Farm  Laboratories  of  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  are  putting  out  what  they 
call  the  "Foote  Soil-Testing  Outfit."  They 
are  widely  advertising  this  outfit  and  offer- 
ing it  to  individual  farmers  for  ten  dollars. 
They  also  include  in  the  outfit  a  copy  of 
my  book,  "The  Story  of  the  Soil,"  supposedly 
as  an  added  inducement  to  the  purchaser.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Foote 
Farm  Laboratories  until  we  began  to  receive 
inquiries  from  their  advertisements.  We 
at  once  ordered  an  outfit,  including  all  in- 
structions, and  have  thoroughly  investigated 
the  outfit  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
Foote  Farm  Laboratories  claim  any  farmer 
can  analyze  his  soil,  the  following  quotation 
being  a  sample  of  their  advertising : 

The  Foote  Soil-Testing  Outfit  is  a  com- 
plete, practical  farm  equipment  with  which 
you  can  readily  tell  what  plant-food  each  one 
of  your  fields  needs  and  what  they  already 
have.  It  tells  you  just  what  food  elements 
are  in  your  soil  and  what  is  lacking. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  this  outfit 
clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless.  The  so-called  directions  for  test- 
ing soil  not  only  give  no  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  they  are  absurd  and  senseless.  The 
farmer  who  pays  ten  dollars  for  the  outfit 
and  attempts  to  use  it  will  have  thrown  away 
both  his  time  and  money.  1  make  this  state- 
ment because  my  name  is  being  used  in  a 
way  to  mislead.  Cyrii  G.  Hopkins. 

University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  sacred  sugar-beet,  as  Dolliver  used  to  call  it, 
is  back  on  the  job.  "The  ubiquitous  beet"  was 
another  of  his  characterizations.  "For,"  he  once 
said'  to  me,  "the  sugar-beet  has  served  more  political 
purposes  than  any  other  creation  known  to  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  political  machine,  a  financial  resource,  a 
noble,  hoary  old  tradition,  an  ever-present  friend  in 
trouble,  a  reliance  of  all  standpatism  on  tariff.  Whether 
the  issue  be  Cuban  reciprocity,  Philippine  annexation, 
tariff  revision,  Dutch  standard  of  color,  the  prosecution 
of  customs  crooks,  irrigation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West, 
you  find  the  sugar-beet,  arrayed  iru  spotless  robes  of 
virgin  purity,  stalking  to  the  center  of  the  political  stage 
and  in  dulcet,  insinuating  tones  assuring  you  that  you 
can't  do  the  thing  you  want  to  do,  or  you  must  do  the 
thing  you  don't  want  to  do !" 

Dolliver  was  about  right.  The  sugar-beet  has  been 
for  twenty  years  the  biggest  thing  in  our  tariff  policy 
and  in  our  international  relations. 

And  it's  back,  putting  up  the  old  arguments  in  a  new 
form  to  convince  us  that  the  sugar  tariff  mustn't  be 
revised.  Two  years  ago,  during  the  tariff  session  of 
1909,  it  was  escorted  to  Washington  by  the  Michigan 
beet-sugar  manufacturers,  who  .introduced  it  into  the 
best  circles  of  tariff-making  society,  and  put  it  through 
its  paces  by  way  of  demonstrating  that  it  was  the 
really  realest  candy  kid  of  all  the  infant  indus- 
tries. No  matter  what  happened  to  anything 
else,  the  beet  must  be  cared  for  and  fostered.  • 

A  decade  before  that,  when  Congress  was 
struggling  with  the  question  of  Cuban  reciprocity, 
and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  that  Cuban 
sugar  be  admitted  free,  the  sacred  beet  showed  up 
in  this  town  in  tow  of  the  Oxnard  crowd.  They 
were  in  the  height  of  their  glory  as  promoters  of 
beet-sugar  factories  and  sugar-beet  culture  in  the 
West  at  that  time,  and  they  told  Congress  that  if  it  let 
Cuban  sugar  in  free,  or  at  a  greatly  reduced  duty,  it 
would  kill  off  the  great  and  thriving  beet-sugar  industry 
of  the  West.  No;  under  no  conditions  must  Cuban 
refined  sugar  be  given  any  concessions ;  and,  as  to  raw 
sugar,  why,  only  .the  most  trifling  allowances  could  be 
made  in  its  favor  without  wrenching  our  precious  beet 
out  from  its  place  close  to  our  heart,  by  its  very  beet- 
roots. 

The  Wonderful  Prospects  of  the  Beet 

AND  regularly,  inevitably,  year  after  year,  the  Depart- 
1.  ment  of  Agriculture  issued  an  imposing  bulletin — ■ 
commonly  several  of  'em — setting  forth  the  wonderful 
prospects  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  forecasting  that 
some  time  in  future  the  beet  would  supply  us  with  our 
whole  national  requirements  of  sweetener.  Congress 
liked  it,  and  the  people  did.  Nobody  suspected  that 
there  was  anything  eccentric  about  it. 

After  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  every  time  the 
beet  won  one  of  its  notable  victories  over  the  sugar 
trust,  the  trust  turned  up  a  little  while  afterward 
as  the  beneficiary.  If  the  sugar-beet  objected  to 
free  sugar  from  Cuba,  it  turned  out  later  that 
the  sugar  trust  made  all  the  profits  that  accrued 
from  the  establishing  of  a  preferential  duty  on 
Cuban  raw  sugar  but  giving  no  preference  to 
Cuban  refined.  The  beet  amiably  consented  to 
letting  in  300,000  tons  a  year  of  Philippine  sugar, 
duty-free;  and  right  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  trust  had  bought  Philippine  lands,  and 
was  going  to  raise  the  entire  amount,  bring  it  to 
this  country  free,  and  save  a  little  matter  of  $1.34  per 
hundred  pounds  duty.  At  every  move  the  beet  made  the 
fight — and  the  refining  trust,  always  supposed  to  be 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  beet,  made  the  profits. 

Then  the  truth  came  out.  The  sugar  trust  owned 
big  blocks  of  stock  in  a  great  string  of  beet-sugar 
factories.  It  kept  them  for  political  purposes,  because 
the  beet  had  friends,  and  the  trust  had  none.  You 
could  almost  get  Congress  to  give  the  beet  an  order  on 
the  mint  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  for  the  total 
product  of  coined  and  paper  money;  but  you  couldn't 
induce  Congress  to  take  real  money  from  the  trust 
without  biting  it  and  putting  on  the  acid  test  to  see  if 
it  were  good. 

Great  combination,  that.  The  trust  owned  the  beet, 
and  the  beet  got  Congress  to  do  what  the  trust  wanted ; 
and  Congress  was  innocent  enough — or  worse — to  do  it 
about  every  time.  The  people  paid  the  freight;  paid  it 
when  they  put  the  sugar  in  their  coffee,  made  their 
jams,  "put  up"  their  fruitS;  or  bought  a  box  of  candy. 


Sugar- Beet  Promotes  Trust 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

They  coughed  up  about  $100,000,000  a  year  on  account 
of  the  sugar  tariff,  just  because  they  loved  the  beet  and 
believed  in  its  sincerity. 

Naturally,  it  was  some  shock— quite  some — when  the 
horrid  truth  came  out  that  the  beet,  posing  as  the  inno- 
cent ingenue  of  tariff  society,  was  really  just  the 
mistress  of  the  sugar  trust.  That  was  about  the  size 
of  it.  The  Department  of  Justice  investigators  found 
it  out  when  they  went  a-prosecuting  of  the  trust.  They 
got  its  books  into  court  under  a  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
or  some  other  weighty  process  that  would  squeeze  the 
life  out  of  any  respectable  institution,  and  squeezed 
out  of  them  the  proof  that  the  trust  had  twenty  million 
dollars  or  thereabouts  invested  in  beet-sugar,  and  to 
all  practical  purposes  controlled  the  industry. 

Well,  the  Department  of  Justice  got  busy  and  started 
a  suit  to  dissolve  the  sugar  trust  under  the  Sherman 
law.  That  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Among  other  things 
it  alleged  was  this  control  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  it  charged  that  this  constituted  a  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade.  It  asked  that  the  trust's  control  of 
the  beet  concerns  be  stopped,  that  the  two  interests  be 


fHE  beet-sugar  people  will  probably  fight  for  the  duty,  and 
then  the  refiners  will  come  in  and  meekly  ask  for  their  little 
differential — and  get  it,  too.  The  people  will  go  on  paying  the 
freight,  and  the  trust  will  go  on  making  the  money,  and  the 
beet  will  go  on  spreading  the  gospel  of  hope  that  some  day 
sugar  may  be  cheaper. 


wrenched  apart,  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  any 
such  intimacy  be  enjoined. 

That  suit  has  not  come  to  trial  and  decree  as  yet; 
but  without  waiting  for  it  the  sugar  interests  have 
started  their  campaign  to  get  the  sugar  legislation  they 
want  in  the  coming  revision ;  and  this  time  the  Colorado 
crowd  of  beet-sugar  people  are  taking  the  lead.  The 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company  is  coming  to  the  fore 
for  this  fight,  just  as  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  did 
for  the  1909  fight. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Hamlin  of  Colorado  Springs  is  the 
Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  this  new  crusade.  He  has 
come  east  to  tell  the  folks  all  about  the  new  menace  to 
the  beet.  He  says  that  the  cane-sugar  refiners  want 
free  sugar  this  time.  He  knows  it;  they  want  free 
sugar,  and  they  are  going  to  make  a  desperate  fight 
for  it.  Now,  that,  of  course,  looks  good  to  people 
who  don't  do  anything  with  sugar  except  buy  and  eat 
it,  as  most  of  us  don't.  It  suits  the  trust,  according  to 
the  argument  now  being  put  forward,  because  the  trust 
knows  it's  frightfully  unpopular,  and  thinks  it  could 


"f\HlO,"  remarked  Mr.  Hamlin  casutJly  to  the  Cleveland 
^reporters,  "is  one  of  the  great  sugar  states  of  the  future." 
Sure  it  is;  so  is  Iowa,  when  the  propaganda  gets  there;  so  is 
New  York,  when  the  movement  sets  out  to  line  up  support 
there;  so  is  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kamchatka,  Liberia  and 
Singapore,  if  they  have  any  votes  that  we  need  to  save  the 
lofty,  the  noble,  the  superior  and  the  inaccessible  tariff  on 
sugar.    But  save  it  we  must ! 


solidify  itself  with  the  rabble  by  reducing  the  price  of 
sugar  about  one  and  one-half  cents  the  pound,  which 
it  could  do  if  it  got  free  raw  sugar.  At  the  same  time, 
it  could  add  to  its  profits,  because  it  wouldn't  need  to 
give  the  public  the  full  benefits  of  the  reduced  duty. 
Great  scheme  for  the  trust,  eh;  what?  Of  course.  But 
ruinous  for  the  beet. 

The  Beet-Sugar  Crusade 

WHEREUPON  Mr.  Hamlin  launches  into  panegyrics  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Same 
old  pann)'s,  only  Mr.  Hamlin  does  it  rather  better  than 
anybody  else  h^s  done  it  of  late.  He's  newer  at  it,  and 
puts  more  real  dramatic  feeling,  more  tensity,  more 
real  art,  into  his  work  than  the  old-timers  who  have 
been  playing  the  part  so  much  longer. 

Mr.  Hamlin  turned  up  in  Cleveland  the  other  day, 
took  a  suite  at  the  best  hotel,  and  got  interviewed  by 
the  papers.  He  told  them  that  the  fight  was  oh,  and 
that  the  beet  was  making  its  last  stand.   If  it  won,  this 


country  would  presently  be  raising  enough  beet-sugar 
to  supply  its  entire  needs,  and  saving  so  much  money 
by  it  that  we'd  all  be  rich  before-  we  knew  it. 

You  could  read  those  touching  observations  and 
actually  convince  yourself  that  you  would  soon  be 
putting  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  every  time  you  dropped 
a  lump  of  sugar  into  your  morning  coffee. 

"Ohio,"  remarked  Mr.  Hamlin  casually  to  the  Cleve- 
land reporters,  "is  one  of  the  great  sugar  states  of  the 
future."  Sure  it  is  ;  so  is  Iowa,  when  the  propaganda 
gets  there;  so  is  New  York,  when  the  movement  sets 
out  to  line  up  support  there;  so  is  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Kamchatka,  Liberia  and  Singapore,  if  they  have  any 
votes  that  we  need  to  save  the  lofty,  the  noble,  the 
superior  and  inaccessible  tariff  on  sugar.  But  save  it 
we  must ! 

The  sugar  trust,  according  to  the  orthodox  line  of 
sugar  conversation  the  lobby  will  carry  this  year,  has 
already  shunted  off  the  beet  factories.  They  have  been 
turned  loose  to  drift  for  themselves.  They  must  sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish — recollect  that 
P.  Henry  stuff? — according  as  the  tariff  protection  goes 
or  stays.  It  is  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the 
hilt.  True,  the  trust  used  to  own  a  lot  of  sugar  fac- 
tories ;  but  it  has  let  go  of  practically  all  its  interests 
in  them,  and  is  out  to  scalp  'em  at  sight.  It  intends  to 
ruin  'em  by  getting  Congress  to  take  the  tariff  off' 
sugar;  then  it'll  have  the  field  entirely  to  itself, 
and  it's  going  to  boost  prices  so  high  that  sugar 
will  be  as  rare  as  lemons  in  the  barrel  of  free 
lemonade  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  The 
country  can  only  save  itself  from  this  calamity  by 
keeping  the  present  duty  on  sugar,  saving  the 
beet,  and  awaiting  the  time  when  the  beet-sugar . 

  interest  will  grow  strong  and  militant  and  will 

fight  the  trust  all  over  the  place  and  finally  back 
it  up  into  a  corner  and  choke  it  into  agreeing  to  give 
the  people  sugar  for  just  about  nothing! 

All  of  which,  to  me,  is  interesting  but  in  no  wise 
convincing.  I've  seen  too  much  of  this  opera  bouffe 
war  between  the  trust  and  the  beet.  Maybe  it's  true; 
but  out  in  Iowa  we  used  to  say  on  such  occasions,  "I'm 
from  south  of  the  state  line."    That  was  Missouri. 

Why  Not  a  Three-Cent  Sugar? 

THE  real  point  to  it  all  is  that  they  don't  want  the 
duty  on  sugar  reduced.  That's  always  the  real  point. 
They  want  the  refiner's  differential  maintained;  they 
want  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  left  in  the  law.  They 
may  not  insist  that  they  want  all  these  things,  at  this 
time.  But  before  they're  done  with  us,  they  will  want 
and  be  fighting  for  all  of  'em.  The  beet-sugar  people 
will  probably  fight  for  the  duty,  and  then  the  refiners^ 
will  come  in  and  meekly  ask  for  their  little  differential 
— and  get  it,  too.  The  people  will  go  on  paying  the 
freight,  and  the  trust  will  go  on  making  the  money, 
and  the  beet  will  go  on  spreading  the  gospel  of  hope 
that  some  day  sugar  may  be  cheaper. 

All  right,  for  folks  that  like  theirs  that  way. 
For  me,  I'm  for  free  sugar;  raw  and  refined,  . 
cane  and  beet,  Cuban,  Javan,  Dutch,  Demerara, 
Philippines,  Porto  Rican  and  Guianaese.  I  want 
to  see  the  people  who  eat  about  seven  billion 
pounds  of  sugar  a  year  get  it  for  two  to  three 
cents  the  pound. 

When  they  come  around  to  your  town  telling 
you  about  how  the  farmers  are  going  to  get  rich 
raising  beets  for  a  sugar  factory  that'll  be  started 
if  you  get  your  congressman  to  vote  to  keep  the  tariff  on 
sugar,  look  into  the  experience  of  other  communities. 

It's  a  curious  fact,  at  this  time,  that  nobody  in  Con- 
gress knows  anything  about  what's  to  be  done  with 
the  sugar  schedule.  There  is  general  disposition  to 
reduce  the  duty  somewhat ;  but  whenever  it  is  suggested 
to  make  any  considerable  reduction,  the  objection  is 
that  the  revenue  is  needed.  The  sugar  tariff  produces 
about  $52,000,000  of  custom-house  revenue  annually. 
Congress  is  apparently  going  to  urge  that  it  can't  get 
that  $52,000,000  anywhere  else,  and  so  will  have  to  con- 
tinue the  high  protection  of  sugar.  Well,  the  $52,000,000 
could  be  produced  from  stamp  taxes,  or  tobacco,  or 
incomes,  or  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  cost  just  exactly 
$52,000,000  to  raise ;  whereas,  when  we  raise  that  reve- 
nue from  sugar,  the  people  not  only  give  up  the  $52,- 
000,000  that  the  government  gets,  but  about  twice  as 
much  more  that  goes  to  refiners,  beet-sugar  people, 
domestic  cane-raisers  and  the  rest  of  'em.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  asked  to  pay  -too  much  for  the  induistry. 
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My  Mother:    An  Appreciation^ — and  a  Longing! 

By  Haryot  Holt  Dey 


r-^caaMs&^l HEN  I  was  a  child,  I  longed  to  know  about 
M^^^^y/ft  my  mother.  This  was  because  I  never  had 
X^^/S^^Jt  a  mother — after  I  was  four  and  a  half. 
mr^'J^^lM  suspected  that  I  cared  to  know 

HlV/^^y^  about  her  possibly,  otherwise  they  would 
^^^^^^^11  have  talked  to  me  of  her.  The  ironing- 
board  stood  in  the  corner  of  my  bedroom,  and  I  used 
to  fancy  it  was  my  mother's  ghost,  so  tall  and  straight 
and  white  in  the  darkness  at  night. 

The  idea  of  its  being  a  ghost,  perhaps,  might  have 
frightened  me,  only  the  thought  that  it  was  my  mother's 
chased  away  all  fear.  Sometimes  at  night  when  I  was 
wakeful,  which  wasn't  often,  it  kept  me  company  and 
so  from  being  a  phantom  it  became  real,  and  the  super- 
natural idea  gave  way  to  a  perfectly  normal  one,  and 
the  ironing-board  became  my  play-mother.  Once  they 
took  the  ironing-board  away,  and  when  they  said  they 
had  found  a  more  convenient  place  for  it,  I  cried.  They 
thought  it  very  sirange  that  I  should  cry  because  the 
ironing-board  wds  not  in  my  bedroom,  and  they  put  it 
back  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  said  that  I  was  a 
strange  child.  I  never  told  them  the  relation  of  the  tall 
white  ironing-board  to  me — -that  it  was  my  play-mother. 
It  was  one  of  the  secrets  children  keep  locked  within — 
because  no  one  would  understand. 

This  is  rather  a  curious  thing  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
about  my  mother.  You  are  warned.  Don't  read  any 
further  if  you  don't  want  to  feel  a  bit  awed.  My  grand- 
father kept  a  large  hotel  in  a  small  town,  and  it  was 
there  my  mother  died.  In  those  days — bless  you,  my 
haiir  is  white  now,  and  my  half-century  mile-stone  is 
left  far  behind — it  was  customary  to  watch  with  the 
bod}'  of  one  who  had  gone — that  is,  the  body  was  not 
left  in  a  room  alone.  On  the  day  of  the  incident  I  am 
referring  to,  it  was  the  noon-hour,  and  the  family  were 
about  to  go  to  dinner  when  someone  asked  me  if  I 
would  stay  alone  with  my  mother  and  take  care  of  her 
for  a  little  while.  It  seems  a  curious  thing  for  them 
to  have  done,  but  they  did  it — left  me  in  the  big  hotel 
parlor  alone  with  m.v  dead  mother,  locking  the  door 
behind  them.  In  a  little  rocking-chair,  moved  up  quite 
close  to  the  body  that  was  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  a 
little  girl  not  yet  five  years  old  sat  gravely  and  watched 
while  the  family  went  to  dinner.  Twice  she  removed 
the  sheet  from  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  looked. 

Yes,  it  was  Mama ;  very  white  and  long  and  cold ; 
qui'e  different,  but  it  was  Mama  just  the  same. 
This  is  all.    You  are  past  the  worst  of  it. 

The  family  came  back  from  dinner.  The  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  and  they  canne  in  and  praised  me.  I  had 
been  alone  with  my  dead !  There  was  dignity  in  the 
situation ;  I  was  all  my  mother  had  to  leave  behind  her, 
for  my  father  had  gone  the  year  before.  We  had  been 
excellent  companions.  She  had  tried  to  cultivate  little 
habits  in  me.  One  of  them  was  that  as  soon  as  my 
hands  were  washed  I  must  run  to  her  to  have  the  nails 
cleaned  while  the  hands  were  dripping.  "They"  didn't 
know  about  this,  and  so  afterward  I  am  sure  I  often 
had  very  dirty  hands,  for  once  a"  little  girl  in  school 
spoke  to  me  about  it.  W'e  were  six.  "Why  don't  you 
wash  your  hands  ?"  she  said  to  me,  showing  me  her  own, 
which  were  very  clean.  That  night  I  spoke  of  this 
to  the  ironing-board,  and  the  ironing-board  reminded 
me  of  how  careful  my  mother  had  been,  and  how 
particular. 

"I  am  your  plaA'-mother,"  said  the  ironing-board,  "and 
you  must  stand  right  here  close  by  me  every  day  with 
your  hands  quite  wet  and  dripping,  and  I  will  show 


you  how  to  do  them  for  yourself.  You  know  mother 
always  wants  her  little  girl  to  have  clean  hands." 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  this  happened, 
considering  the  half-century  mark  that  is  passed,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  it  now  for  the  first  time.  Those  dear 
people  who  wondered  why  I  always  went  to  the  ironing- 
board  after  washing  my  hands,  and  who  never  found 
out,  are  all  gone  now,  so  it  cannot  make  them  feel 
badly.  They  never  knew  why  I  aJways  studied  my 
lesson  near  the  ironing-board,  and  why  I  sat  there  some- 
times contentedly  and  rocked,  nor  yet  why  I  sometimes 
cried  with  my  arms  around  it.  How  little  the  grown-ups 
know  of  the  thoughts  of  children!  And  once  when  I 
was  going  to  a  beautiful  party,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
low-neck  dress  and  wore  a  chain  and  locket  with  my 
mother's  picture  in  it,  I  ran  back  to  my  room  to  let 
the  ironing-board  see  how  I  looked,  and  to  promise  this 
play-mother  I  would  tell  her  all  about  it  when  I  came 
home.  I  lost  the  locket,  and — well,  there  are  some 
things  too  dreadful  to  talk  about !  The  tall  white 
board  was  an  immense  comfort  to  me  during  the  times 
when  I  needed  a  comforter.  I  sometimes  sang  to  it 
the  chants  and  hymns  my  mother  had  sung  to  me. 
"They"  never  knew  why  I  did  all  my  singing  quite 
close  to  the  ironing-board.  It  was  a  curious  fanc}' — and 
me  telling  it  when  I  am  long  past  the  half-century  mark, 
spectacles,  gray  hair  and  no  end  of  wrinkles — ^but  when 
I  put  my  arms  around  the  ironing-board,  I  was  con- 
scious that  my  mother's  arms  were  around  me ! 

Someone  ma}'  have  suspected  my  loneliness,  for  once 
my  little  cousin's  mother  took  me  on  her  lap.  There 
was  great  satisfaction  in  the  situation  for  me,  but  it 
did  not  last  long.  We  were  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair, 
and  the  chair  broke  down  almost  immediately,  making 
a  fine  big  crash  which  startled  us  out  of  our  wits,  and 
set  everyone  running  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  noise. 
All  looked  reproachfully  at  me.  I  was  scared  and  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could  to  play-mother,  and  leaned  very 
heavily  against  her,  so  that  she  fell  over,  making 
another  crash,  and  again  everyone  came  running.  They 
found  me  lying  on  the  prostrate  ironing-board,  crying. 
They  gathered  us  both  up,  and  said  it  was  a  wonder 
that  great  heavy  ironing-board  hadn't  killed  me,  falling 
over  on  me  so.  As  if  it  could,  when  it  loved  me  far 
better  than  they  did;  when  it  stayed  in  my  room  every 
day  in  the  week,  except  Tuesdays ;  was  always  there 
waiting  for  me  to  come  home  from  school,  and  watched 
over  me  all  night  long!  Best  friend  of  my  lonely 
childhood ! 

There  were  two  sisters  of  charity  wearing  immense 
white  linen  bonnets  who  passed  our  house  occasionally. 
I  made  explicit  inquiries  about  them,  and  learned  that 
they  took  care  of  orphans,  that  they  found  orplians  and 
took  them  home  with  them.  Those  gentle-faced  sisters 
would  have  been  amazed  had  they  known  why  one  little 
girl  always  took  to  her  heels  when  she  saw  them  com- 
ing, as  if  the}'  had  been  child  "catchers."  On  these 
occasions  I  sought  the  protection  of  the  ironing-board 
which  stood  slantingly  against  the  wall,  so  I  could  hide 
behind  it.  No  one  ever  knew  what  the  presence  of  that 
ironing-board  in  my  bedroom  meant  to  me. 

Once  grandma  came  to  visit  us.  I  went  to  bed  that 
night  in  my  own  bed,  and  awakened  in  the  morning  in 
grandma's  bed.  I  smile  now  through  tear-filled  eyes 
as  I  remember  my  happiness  on  finding  myself  in 
grandma's  bed ;  to  know  that  she  had  cared  enough 
about  me  to  lift  me  in  her  own  arms,  and  carry  me  to 
her  own  bed !    I  came  very  near  telling  her  about  the 


ironing-board  play-mother,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
There  was  a  little  girl  in  our  neighborhood  named 
Anna.  Anna<  was  not  considered  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion for  me,  and  I  was  forbidden  to  play  with  her. 
I  don't  yet  know  what  the  objection  was  to  Anna. 
However,  it  was  because  Anna's  mother  looked  like  my 
mother  that  I  liked  to  go  to  Anna's  house.  There  was 
something  about  the  smile  of  Anna's  mother  that  made 
me  see  my  mother's  face  in  hers.  I  was  reprimanded 
and  punished  for  going  to  Anna's  house.  How  little 
we  know  of  motives  in  our  children !  Anna  died,  and 
after  that  they  allowed  me  to  go  to  see  Anna's  mother. 
She  was  lonely  and  was  glad  to  see  me,  because  I 
reminded  her  of  Anna.  So  I  had  Anna's  mother  all 
to  myself,  and  I  studied  to  be  as  engaging  as  possible, 
so  that  I  could  see  her  smile,  because  her  smile  was  like 
my  mother's.    What  strange  reminiscences  these  are! 

All  my  life  I  have  envied  girls  their  mothers.  I  have 
envied  them  the  someone  they  have  to  love  them,  to 
care  for  them,  to  even  scold  them  as  mothers  scold. 
I  have  watched  them  kiss  their  mothers  and  wondered 
how  it. must  seem.  I  have  come  through  life — long 
past  the  half-century  mark,  mind  you ! — inventorying 
the  qualifications  of  the  women  I  have  met.  Separating 
those  who  would  not  make  desirable  mothers  from  those 
who  would — as  if  they  were  sheep  and  goats. 

I  have  wondered  how  it  must  seem  to  have  someone 
who  regarded  me  as  mothers  regard  their  daughters.  I 
have  longed  for  someone  older  and  wiser  who  would 
care  about  what  I  say  and  do  and  wear;  someone  who 
W'ould  ask  me  where  I  am  going,  and  what  I  am  thinking 
about;  who  was  concerned  about  whether  I  had  on 
my  rubbers  and  my  flannels ;  someone  who  cared  if  I 
sneezed  and  if  I  slept;  someone  to  take  that  intimate 
interest  in  things  as  only  a  mother  does.  Then,  too, 
I  have  wondered  if,  having  her,  I  should  ever  forget 
what  a  blessing  I  had,  and,  forgetting,  speak  unkindly, 
or  be  thoughtless  of  her  comfort.  Oh,  I  know  what 
you  are  saying  to  yourself  as  you  read  this !  I  can 
read  your  thought.  You  are  reflecting  like  this :  "Oh, 
you !  Why,  you  are  long  past  the  half-century  mark ! 
You  must  know  about  everything  yourself,  you  who 
are  old  and  spectacled  and  wrinkled  and  gray !"  True, 
I  am !  But  one  of  the  phenomena  of  life  is  this  foolish 
farce  about  growing  old.  It  must  be  because  there  is 
always  someone  who  is  still  older,  and  if  that  someone 
is  your  mother,  it's  quite  splendid.  We  grow  up ;  we 
grow  big;  we  grow  weary  and  wrinkled  and  gray  and 
short-breathed  and  fat !  We  reach  the  years  when  we 
expect  to  know,  and  we  don't  know  any  better  than  we 
did.  It's  a  distinct  disappointment,  and  it  finds  me 
Uiifeconciled. 

So  I  wonder  what  I  should  do  if  I  had  a  mother — if 
I  -\vere  again  young.  Should  I  be  like  the  rest — careless 
of  her,  maybe?  Marry  to  displease  her,  possibly? 
Consult  only  myself,  and  forget  lier^  Frown  when  she 
asked  me  to  dust?  Be  disagreeable  when  she  taxed  my 
time?  Be  disrespectful  when  she  wanted  me  to  sew 
or  to  mend,  or  to  make  my  bed  a  little  better  than  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  it?  Would  I  retort 
quite  boldly,  telling  her  she  is  old-fashioned  and  doesn't 
know?  Should  I  laugh  at  her  ideas  that  are  behind  the 
times  ?  Should  I  allow  her  to  do  all  the  sacrificing,  and 
accept  carelessl}'  her  sacrifices? 

I  wonder  just  how  I  should  behave?  W^hen  I  think  about 
this,  memory  brings  before  me  the  figure  of  a  little  moth- 
erless girl  with  her  arms  around  a  tall  white  ironing-board 
— a  substitute  for  a  mother  in  a  little  girl's  lonely  life. 


Two  Farmers'  Ways  of  Doing 

What  One  Did  and  the  Other  Didn't 
By  Almira  Vaughan 
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ARMER  HASKINS  drove  an  old,  dilapi- 
dated buggy-top  twisted  awry.  It  wouldn't 
stay  up  in  a  rain  and  was  covered  so 
thickly  with  dried  mud  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  its  original  color.  He  seldom 
washed  it. 
"\\'hat's  the  use,"  he  said,  "with  them 
mud-holes?"  Yet,  he  was  ever  "agin  this  everlasting 
expense,  fixin'  roads,"  and  always  too  busy  to  lend  his 
team  or  to  help  with  his  own  labor. 

Farmer  Morgan  drove  an  automobile,  not  a  three- 
thousand-dollar  one,  not  even  a  two-thousand-dollar 
machine,  but  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  one. 

Farmer  Haskins'  premises  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
district.    They  bespoke  shiftlessness  at  every  turn. 

Paint  off  the  house,  loose  bricks  on  chimneys,  gates 
hanging  by  one  hinge,  sod  scraped  off  and  never 
replaced,  no  flowers,  "weeds"  he  called  them,  when  his 
poor  wife  wanted  a  few  cents  to  send  away  for  seeds — 
told  her  she  had  better  weed  the  lettuce-bed  or  straw- 
berries, which  were  a  tangled  mass  of  runners,  and  the 
berries  were  so  small  they  were  no  larger  than  wild 
ones,  yet  he  wondered  what  the  dickens  did  ail  them ! 

The  pig-pen  was  a  mass  of  tumbled-down  debris.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  into  it  for  wire.  His  pigs 
were  dirty  animals.  It  was  enough  to  turn  one  from 
eating  pork  to  see  Haskins'  pigs  and  pen.  The  corn-bin 
was  all  lop-sided,  and  the  corn  tumbling  out  through 
loose  end  slats.  The  chicken-wire  was  always  down  or 
rusted  out,  and  the  biddies  and  peeps  always  on  the 
porches  or  walking  around  the  kitchen,  feeding  on 
crumbs  dropped  on  the  floor.  Chickens  around  his  feet 
didn't  bother  him,  he  said.  The  chicken-coops  were 
full  of  lice,  the  dirty  water-pans  were  rusty  and  half 
full  of  dirty,  muddy  water,  yet  he  wondered  why  he 
was  always  having  to  pester  with  sick  chickens.  His 
wife  doctored  them  as  best  she  could.  And  flies!  No 
screens  anywhere;  "hard  enough  to  get  glass,  let 
alone   them   wire  traps   that   keep   out   the  breeze." 


Farrper  Morgan  swore  by  paint  and  whitewash.  Has- 
kins said,  "it  did  beat  the  Jews,  the  amount  of  white-lead 
kegs  there  was  settin'  around  the  station  platform 
marked  for  Jim  Morgan."  And  linseed-oil  by  the 
barrel !  Haskins  said,  "Well,  I'm  a  farmer,  no  daubin' 
for  me."  James  Morgan's  buildings  shone  like  white 
satin.  Everything  was  painted  or  whitewashed  that 
would  take  it,  even  the  tree-stumps.  There  were  no 
broken  hinges  around  his  place ;  the  pig-pens  and 
chicken-coops  W'ere  cleaned  regularly  with  carbolic  acid 
in  solution,  which  vi^as  death  to  that  pest :  chicken-lice. 


"It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a  good  teacher  for  No.  3" 


There  were  flower-beds  and  grass  everywhere,  the 
lawn  was  trimmed  so  neatly  it  was  a  veritable  land- 
scape picture.  Passersby  used  to  slow  up  as  they  drove 
past  Morgan's  farm  just  to  gaze  in  at  such  beautiful, 
well-kept  premises.  They  were  the  owner's  pride.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  his  heart  was  in  his  home.  There 
were  a  telephone,  piano,  books,  everything  for  con- 
venience and  happiness.  Morgan's  children  never 
seemed  to  care  to  loaf  down  at  the  kerosene-lit,  stale- 
smelling  combination  grocery  and  dry-goods  store.  One 
of  the  Haskins  boys  was  there  every  evening  chewing 
and  spitting,  playing  checkers  with  some  habitual  haunt- 
ers of  this  place. 

It  was  a  mystery  to  all  the  school-book  agents  who 
tried  to  put  in  new  books  in  "Haskins'  deestrick,"  as 
he  called  it,  how  he  ever  came  to  be  elected  a  school 
trustee.  He  couldn't  write  his  own  name.  The  school- 
books  had  been  in  use  in  the  rural  school  of  that  district 
since  he  was  a  boy,  folks  said.  And  as  for  "wimmin 
teachers  !  Well,  their  bizness  was  to  be  at  home  milkin' 
and  churnin' — doin'  a  woman's  work,  not  a  man's."  And 
he  voted  each  year  to  pull  down  the  wages.  Besides,  he 
believed  in  "boardin'  round."  He  would  be  glad  to  board 
the  teacher,  the  board  could  pay  him  for  her  keep.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  good  teacher  for  "No.  3,"  as 
it  was  known.  And  after  one  term,  with  Bob  Haskins 
"overseein'  things,"  as  he  termed  it,  no  applicant  ever 
asked  for  another  term. 

The  best  teachers  were  none  too  good  for  No.  4.  "Get 
a  good  one,  and  pay  her  well,  so  she'll  stay,"  was 
Farmer  Morgan's  motto.  "Buy  modern  apparatus, 
keep  everything  around  in  order,  install  good  heating 
and  ventilation  appliances,  keep  abreast  of  the  times  as 
to  new  methods,  use  books  that  contained  them !  Have 
a  Boys'  Corn  Club,  use  all  the  ground  to  be  had  for  a 
school  garden,  and  above  all  have  a  good,  big  play- 
ground !    Visit  the  schools,  know  what  was  going  on !" 

Do  you  who  read  these  lines  know  any  types  of 
these  two  farmers?     Which  do  you  prefer  to  be? 
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.  The  Home  Interests'  Club 

They  Bring  the  Fresh  Air  In^  Discussion 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


HERE  is  always  a  charm  in  making  a  start.  When 
we  set  out  on  a  journey  for  pleasure,  we  usually- 
feel  as  if  flags  were  flying  and  drums  beating.  Of 
course  there  are  journeys  that  we  do  not  begin 
for  pleasure,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  they  are 

  the  exception  proving  the  rule  that  life  holds  more 

Joy  than  sorrow.  The  dawn  of  a  new  year  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  our  hves,  another  journey  on  the  road, 
and  another  chance  to  express  our  individuality  and  help  our 
friends  and  neighbors. 

When  the  club  met  for  the  first  time,  on  a  bright  day^  in 
January,  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  befitting  the  occasion 
were  cordial  and  spontaneous.  Faces  were  bright,  hand-shakes 
were  hearty  and  the  air  thrilled  to  the  repeated  wish  that  every- 
one might  have  a  Happy  New  Year,  until  the  familiar  words 
seemed  like  a  motive  in  music.  It  took  a  little  while  to  settle 
down  to  business,  but  finally  all  were  present,  the  roll  was 
called  and  the  subject  for  discussion  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Elderbury.  Her  topic  was  ventilation,  and  she  dwelt  with 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  constantly  renewed  fresh  air  in 
the  home.  "When  I  was  a  child,"  she  said,  "I  remember  that 
it  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  an  entire  family  to  die,  one  by 
one,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  of  consumption.  It 
occurred  to  no  one,  not  even  to  physicians,  that  th^re  was  no 
occasion  for  this  terrible  sacrifice  of  life.  I  remember  a  beau- 
tiful homestead  where  a  large  substantial  stone  house  stood 
well  back  from  the  road,  surrounded  by  elm-trees  which  effectu- 
ally shaded  it  from  the  summer  sun.  It  was  always  cool  in  that 
house  on  the  sultriest  day  of  July.  On  the  first  cold  days  of 
autumn, 'air-tight  stoves  were  lighted,  and  although  in  the  living- 
room  there  was  a  large  fireplace,  it  was  carefully  boarded  up, 
that  a  great  base  burner  might  be  placed  in  front  of  it,  with  a 
pipe  running  through  to  the  chimney,  while  an  opening  was 
made  to  the  floor  above,  so  that  volumes  of  heat  might  find 
their  way  to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  daughters.  Later, 
weather-strips  were  adjusted  at  all  the  windows,  and  list  was 
tacked  on  the  edges  of  certain  doors,  while  every  device  that 
could  possibly  be  thought  of  in  defiance  of  winter's  cold  was 
brought  into  requisition.  There  was  a  tradition  that  consump- 
tion was  in  the  family,  and  on  this  account  the  utmost  precau- 
tions were  taken  against  disease.  The  girls,  of  whom  there 
were  four,  were  lovely  willowy  creatures  with  delicate  rose-leaf 
complexions,  slender  hands  and  feet,  and  an  aristocratic  air. 
Lillian  was  the  first  to  go.  She  was  tenderly  nursed  by  Ger- 
trude, who  slept  not  merely  in  the  room  with  her,  but  in  the 
same  bed.  Lillian  was  ill  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  she  had  not 
very  long  been  laid  in  the  family  plot,  on  the  hillside,  before 
the  mysterious  malady  attacked  Gertrude.  In  due  time  Gertrude 
followed  her,  and  then  Katherine,  and  last,  Elizabeth.  The 
bereaved  family  received  no  end  of  sympathy,  and  the  pastor 
preached  on  the  strange  dealings  of  Providence  in  this  stricken 
household.  Forty  years  ago  many  things  were  attributed  to 
Divine  Providence  which  ought  to  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of 
human  ignorance.  We  have  learned  better  in  this  day.  One 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  intelligent  women  must 
accept  and  meet  is  how  to  keep  the  household  well.  We  ought 
to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  health,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
in  our  homes.  .To  live  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  malefic 
germs  is  possible  to-day  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador, 
who  are  scourged  by  the  great  white  plague  in  their  airless  huts. 
We  must  insist  upon  currents  of  fresh  air  by  night  and  by  day, 
in  the  homes  where  we  live  and  work  and  the  chambers  where 
we  sleep.  Ventilation  is  the  commonplace  theme  with  which  we 
start  our  discussions  in  1912." 

From  the  Diary  of  General  Sherman 

"During  the  Civil  War,"  said  Mrs.  Madison,  "the  army  of 
General  Sherman  spent  an  inclement  winter  under  canvas  in 
North  Carolina.  The  General  relates  in  his  diary  that,  although 
the  men  were  sleeping  in  tents  and  the  season  was  unusually 
cold,  they  had  perfect  immunity  from  coughs  and  colds,  and 
were  in  magnificent  health.  When  at  another  time  they  came 
into  barracks  and  had  the  comforts  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed when  at  home,  sickness  invaded  their  ranks  and  there 
was  a  record  of  fever,  pneumonia  and  other  ills,  so  that  the 
hospitaj  was  crowded.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  virtue  of 
cold  air  as  opposed  to  ^he  enervation  of  germ-laden  heated  air." 

A  city  grandmother,  who  was'  visiting  one  of  the  members, 
asked  permission  to  relate  an  experience  of  her  own.  She 
looked  about  benignantly  upon  the  younger  women,  declaring 
that  she  was  sure  she  was  the  oldest  person  in  the  room.  'T  am 
getting  to  be  the  oldest  woman  wherever  I  go,"  she  said,  "and 
yet  I  often  claim  to  be  the  youngest,  for  I  have  even  health,  a 
•blithe  heart  and  a  happy  life.  When  my  first  grandson  was 
born,  I  envied  no  one  in  the  world.  My  cup  overflowed  with 
bliss.  I  seemed  to  myself  to  walk  on  air  when  I  thought  of  the 
dear  little  face  in  the  cradle,  and  lifted  my  heart  to  heaven  in 
thanksgiving  that  I  had  seen  my  son's  son.  If  ever  I  shall  hold 
my  great-grandchildren  in  my  arms,  I  am  afraid  that  my  pride 
will  make  me  seem  absurd  to  my  juniors.  The  little  fellow  was 
less  than  two  months  old  when  he  came  near  dying  with 
pneurrronia.  All  night  long  two  physicians  fought  for  his  life. 
It  was  on  a  January  night  when  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to 
zero.  Finally  one  doctor  went  home,  leaving  the  other  to  watch 
the  child's  expiring  breath.  The  young  parents  were  crushed 
with  grief,  and  the  nurse  was  in  despair.  I  had  read  somewhere 
about  the  efficacy  of  outdoor  air  when  other  remedies  failed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  thought  of  it  then  myself,  or  whether 
an  angel  whispered  it  in  my  ear,  but  I  said,  'Doctor,  if  the  baby 
is  dying  and  there  is  nothing  more  that  you  can  do,  let  me  try 
what  I'  can  do.'  I  put  on  a.  long  fur  cloak  and  my  arctics  and 
wrapped  my  head  in  what  was  then  called  a  'cloud,'  of  soft, 
warm  wool.  Then  I  wrapped  the  baby  up  warmly,  took  him 
in  my  arms  and  went  into  a  cold  front  room,  where  I  opened 
all  the  windows,  both  top  and  bottom.  I  walked  up  and  down 
before  those  windows  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  baby  began  to  get 
well.  He  is  to-day  a  nusky  man  in  his 
twenties,  famous  in  athletics  and  a  col- 
lege graduate,  taking  his  share  already 
in  the  world's  work.  This  is  my  little 
story  of  what  iresh  air  did  for  one 
child." 

"We  have  no  heating-plant  iii  our 
house,"  said  the  next  speaker,  "and  all 
winter  long  the  te'mperature  in  the  halls 
is  chilly,  and  6ftan  it  is  freezing.  I  close 


To  My  Readers 

Itwill  give  me  pleasure  in  this  newyear  to  re- 
ceive personal  letters  from  my  friends.  Every 
letter  will  be  held  in  confidence.  If  anyone 
would  like  a  reply  by  mail,  a  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelope  should  be  enclosed. 
Write  in  the  care  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


the  rooms  which  we  do  not  need,  and  we  draw  together  in  one 
or  two,,  where  we  can  manage  to  keep  warm.  Our  bedrooms 
are  pretty  cold,  so  that  we  usually  have  to  put  hot-water  bottles 
between  the  sheets  before  we  retire.  I  don't  know  how  it  may 
be  with  the  rest  of  you,  but  I  think  it  cruel  to  let  anyone  start 
the  night  between  icy-cold  sheets.  Often  in  the  morning  the 
water  is  frozen  in  the  pitchers,  and  I  have  the  children  slip 
their  feet  into  slumber-shoes,  and,  bundling  their  clothing  as 
best  they  can,  they  run  down  in  their  bath-robes  and  dress  by 
the  kitchen  fire.  We  have  a  big  sunny  kitchen  that  is  always  a 
delightful  place  in  winter.  It  gets  a  sufficient  amount  of  ven- 
tilation through  the  opening  of  the  door  at  either  end,  and 
as  my  husband  and  the  boys  are  always  going  out  and  in, 
though  the  kitchen  is  generally  warm,  it  is  never  close.  What 
I  wish  to  ask  of  you  is  this :  'Ought  I  to  open  our  bedroom 
window.s  in  the  morning  when  it  is  already  as  cold  as  all  out- 
doors, to  bring  in  more  cold  air;  and  do  you  think  we  would 
benefit  by  having  open  windows  at  night?'," 

Change  the  Air  in  the  House 

There  happened  to  be  present  a  woman  doctor.  She,  too, 
v/as  a  visitor  who  had  been  keenly  interested  in  the  club  from 
the  moment  she  had  heard  of  its  existence.  She  was  on  her 
feet  in  an  instant.  "If  I  may  speak,"  she  said,  "I  really  think 
you  ought.  Cold  air  that  stays  in  a  house,  without  change  and 
refreshment  from  outside,  gets  to  be  poisonous  and  heavy.  The 
virtue  is  not  in  the  cold,  but  in  the  freshness.  Every  sleeping- 
room  should  be  ventilated  at  night  from  the  top  of  the  windows. 
In  your  climate,  and  in  frigid  weather,  you  need  not  set  your 
windows  wide  open,  but  do  let  them  down  at  least  two  or  three 
inches.  Try  letting  children  sleep  in  outing  flannel  or  wool  as 
to  pajamas  and  nightgowns,  and  tuck  their  feet  into  a  folded 
wool  blanket  when  they  go  to  bed.  As  to  dressing  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  let  them  run  quickly  through  the 
cold  hall  and  manage  that  part  of  it. in  a  warm  room.  In  going 
through  cold  halls,  it  is  a  good  precaution  to  have  a  jacket, 
sweater  or  cape  at  hand  to  be  worn  when  leaving  a  fire.  Never 
stand  at  the  door  in  cold  weather  for  a  last  chat  with  friends 
who  are  taking  their  leave.  Leave-takings  should  be  finished 
before  one  steps  out  into  the  cold." 

"I  have  asked  my  husband  to  give  the  people  a  sermon  on 
the  subject  of  being  comfortable  in  church,"  said  the  minister's 
wife,  "but  as  he  only  laughs,  and  says  that  they  would  not 
endure  anything  so  secular,  I  shall  make  my  speech  here. 
Women  have  a  way  of  sitting  through  a  church  service  in  a 
warm  church  with  their  outside  wraps  on.  They'  wear  thick 
cloaks  and  furs  and  keep  their  hands  in  muffs  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  they  go  out  after  the  doxology  and  benediction 
and  are  struck  in  the  face  by  cold  blasts  that  pierce  them  to  the 
bone.  Three  fourths  of  the  winter  colds,  the  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism and  pleurisy  that  we  hear  of  in  winter  are  due  to  the 
utter  folly  of  good  women  who  do  not  know  enough  to  remove 
their  wraps  in  church.  I  wish  that  all  of  you  would  unite  in 
setting  a  new  fashion  in  this  line.  We  are  in  need  of  common 
sense  as  to  church  dress.  All  churches,  by  the  way,  are  not 
well  ventilated,  although  ours  is.  Judge  Mainwaring  keeps  a 
thermometer  in  his  pew,  and  my  husband  has  one  in  the  pulpit, 
and  if  people  fall  asleep  during  service,  it  is  not  because  they 
are  drowsy  through  poor  ventilation." 

"Mrs.  Elderbury's  story  of  the  prevalence  of  consumption 
years  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  "impressed  me  deeply  because  I 
have  similar  cases  in  memory.  The  north  wind  sweeps  down 
the  leaves  and  lets  in  the  sunshine  in  winter,  but  there  are 
homes,  some  of  them  not  so  far  from  where  we  are  sitting, 
which  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  thinning  out  of  some 
of  the  beloved  shade-trees.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  part  with 
a  tree  that  one  loves.  I  always  feel  a  thrill  when  I  read  the  poem, 

"Woodman,  spare  that  tree. 

Touch  not  a  single  'oough  ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

"The  trees  are  the  homes  of  the  birds  in  summer,  and  they 
give  us  delight  the  year  round,  but  a  house  that  is  too  closely 
shielded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  never  a  safe  place  for  men, 
women  and  children  to  dwell  in.  I  plead  for  plenty  of  sunshine, 
for  the  sun-bath  daily.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  combination 
are  wonderful  healers  for  body  and  mind." 

"We  need  to  cultivate  courage,"  said  the  principal  of  the 
high  school.  "Our  school-building  is  supposed  to  have  a  perfect 
system  of  ventilation,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  compelled 
three  or  four  times  a  day  to  set  Vv^ide  cperj  every  window  and 
thoroughly  air  the  rooms.  I  try,  when  doing  so,  to  have  the 
pupils  go  through  callisthenic  exercises,  but  some  of  them  are 
dismayed  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  because  they  are  in 
terror  about  drafts.  Thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  have  the 
greatest  horror  of  ever  meeting  a  draft,  which  is  often  a 
friendly  messenger,  and  they  speak  as  if  it  were  the  deadliest 
foe.  When  city  people  come  to  the  country  from  their  steam- 
heated  homes,  they  often  complain  that  our  houses  are  not 
sufficiently  warm.  We,  of  course,  have  steam-heat,  hot-air 
furnaces  and  other  advance  agents  of  commercial  and  civilized 
comfort  precisely  as  we  have  telephones,  but  our  homes  are 
separate  from  one  another,  and  therefore  not  so  warm  as  those 
which  are  closely  built  into  city  blocks.  I  t.ell  my  girls  and 
boys-  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  that  is  not  wrong  morally,  and 
especially  to  be  ashamed  of  fright  about  a  little  puff  of  out- 
door air." 

The  hostess  of  the  day  begged  pardon  for  an  innovation, 
»  saying  that  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  New 
Year's  spread  at  this  initial  meeting  of  the  year.  She  had  not 
consulted  anyone,  lest  there  might  be  a  prohibition,  but  she  had 
not  often  the  privilege  of  entertaining  so  many  friends  at  once, 
and  so  she  had  taken  advantage  of  the  season.  When  the  club 
entered  the  dining-room,  they  found  a  feast  prepared.  There 
were  turkey  and  tongue,  and  celery,  pin- 
money  pickles,  hot  biscuits  and  honey, 
coffee  and  crullers ;  and  as  many  of  the 
members  had  miles  of  snowy  roads  over 
which  to  drive,  they  did  justice  to 
the  viands.  Just  before  they  parted 
the  hostess  repeated  a  quotation  from 
a  calendar  for  1912:  "Beautiful  is 
the  year  in  its  coming,  and  in  its 
going:  most  beautiful  and  blessed 
because  it  is  the  Year  of  Our  Lord." 
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The    Road    to  Happiness 

A   Story   of   the   Common  Lot 


By 


Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,' 
Part  IV.— Chapter  VIII. 

HE  nine  da3^s'  wonder  of  the  Ta.vlor     "I  suppose  you  realize  that  we  can't  live  on  sentiment. 

Since  you  reject  my  plans  for  your  future  so  scornfully, 
what  are  yours  ?" 

Frances  shrank  from  the  burden  of  responsibility  her 
mother  so  deftly  transferred  to  her  shoulders.  "I — 
haven't  any,"  she  murmured,  walking  toward  the  door ; 
"but  other  girls  earn  their  living — and  I  guess  I  can." 

Mrs.  Taylor  began  to  weep.  In  her  entirely  uncon- 
scious selfishness,  she  honestly  believed  herself  the 
injured  party. 

"After  all  the  sacrifices  I've  made  for  you,  how  can 
30U  even  talk  of  throwing  yourself  away?" 

Frances  fled,  sobbing.  Suddenly  she  understood  how 
her  father  had  been  driven  into  debt  and  wrong-doing. 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  she  sat  in  her  room 
thinking  dismally.    W  hat  could  she  do  ? 

Finally,  just  before  noon,  an  idea  seemed  to  strike 
her.  Running  to  her  trunks,  she  unearthed  a  last  sea- 
son's black  felt  hat,  a  bolt  of  black  satin  ribbon  and  two 
black  quills.  Then,  feverishly  she  set  to  work.  Pricked 
iing.-3rs,  fatigue,  notiiing  mattered.    With  infinite  pains 


Etc. 


catastrophe  with  its  ante-ciiinax  of 
the  broken  engagement  died  out. 
The  high  tide  of  newspaper  noto- 
riety arid  malicious  gossip  gradually 
receded  in  a  cruel  ebb,  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  sent  adrift 
by  a  great  storm,  then  left  stranded 
and  forgotten.  So  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Frances  spent  a  slow,  trial-filled  month.  They  still 
remained  at  Carohne's,  waiting,  though  each  day  had 
brought  home  more  clearly  the  dismal  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  for  which  to  wait. 

Mr.  Taylor  seemed  to  have  disappeared  into  space, 
and  in  his  wake  had  gone  with  the  same  terrifying 
suddenness  money,  home,  friends. 

Frances  had  long  since  given  up  all  hope  that  Norman 
would  return  to  her,  and  with  each  day  the  idea  of 
sending  for  him  had  become  more  impossible.  She 
never  even  heard  of  the  attempted  reconciliation,  for 
the  morning  after  Mr.  Jordan's  fateful  call,  in  a  mood 
of    dismal    hopelessness,    she    had  returned 
Norman's  gifts  to  him.  and  he,  taking  her 
action  as  a  hint  that  she  wished  the  whole 
affair  definitely  closed,  had  hastily  telephoned 
Caroline  to  say  nothing  about  his  unfortunate 
visit.    She  had  reluctantly  promised,  bitterly 
regretting  that  she  had  allowed  Frances  to 
escape  her  the  evening  before,  but  the  girl  had 
seemed  so  utterly  weary  and  cast  down  that 
she  had  not  had  the  heart  to  add  to  her  wor- 
ries that  night.     So  the  month  had  rolled 
around,  while  they  just  drifted  in  a  sort  of 
helpless  inertia,  accepting  Caroline's  hospital- 
ity, only  vaguely  conscious  that  some  definite 
step  had  to  be  taken  soon. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  Jacob  Jordan 
had  not  called  again ;  but  at  the  month's  end 
came  a  letter  from  him  which  abruptly  woke 
Frances  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  situation. 
He  wrote : 

Dear  Little  Lady — 

I  know  just  what  you  are  thinking  this  moment. 
"I  was  sure  he  wouldn't  give  up  his  suit  so 
easily,"  and  you  are  quite  right.  My  absenting 
myself  merely  seemed  to  me  the  most  effective 
kind  of  wooing.  Now  the  time  has  come  to 
change  my  tactics,  for  a  month  ago  your  heart 
was  in  mourning  for  the  past — and  to-day — well, 
I  believe  that  it's  aching  over  the  present.  If  I 
were  ten  years  younger,  I  would  fill  pages  in 
telling  you  the  obvious,  but  as  it  is  I  can  make 
mj'self  clear  in  one  line  : 

I  love  you,  and  I  want  to  make  you  my  wife. 

You  are  too  proud  to  accept  Miss  Sandford's 
kindness  much  longer,  yet  you  feel  helpless 
because  you  have  never  been  taught  any  practical 
accomplishments.  You  hesitate  to  accept  my 
offer  becatise  you  do  not  yet  care  for  me,  because 
you  still  consider  yourself  bound  by  your  first  love. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  feel 
that  you  ought  to  have  about  a  year  to  overcome 
this  idea,  but  the  illusions  of  youth  are  expensive 
luxuries.  Is  this  one  worth  the  price  you  are 
going  to  pay  ? 

My  dear  little  lady,  I  am  not  writing  this  from 
any  cruel  desire  to  pain  you — far  from  it.  I  am 
like  the  surgeon,  who  hurts  to  heal.  I  know  life, 
and  I  want  to  spare  you.  I  want  to  keep  you 
just  as  j'ou  are,  sincere,  gay,  fine  ;  unspoiled  by 
living  the  ghastly  farce  of  genteel  poverty.  That 
is  why  I  am  urging  you  so,  for  you  are  going  to 
marry  me,  the  only  question  is  one  of  date. 

Of  course,  this  letter  will  make  you  hate  me 
temporarily ;  therefore,  I  will  not  call  for  two 
weeks.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  you  will  enjoy 
the  violets  I  am  arranging  to  send  you  daily.  Do 
be  kind  to  them.  They  are  not  responsible  for 
their  giver. 

Once  more  assuring  you  that  I  am  yours  to 
command.    Believe  me. 

Most  devotedly,    Jacob  Jordan. 

As  he  had  prophesied,  this  epistle  made 
Frances  furious,  and  she  took  it  to  her  mother  with  a 
certain  secret  satisfaction,  for  Mrs.  Taylor  had  been 
beseeching  her  to  marry  Mr.  Jordan  with  a  nagging 
insistence  that  had  almost  driven  her  frantic.  Now, 
she  thought  triumphantly,  her  mother  would  see  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  was,  and  stop  her  pleading. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  however,  after  reading  the  letter,  handed 
it  back,  saying  in  her  most  martyrlike  tones,  "Dear 
fellow,  if  I  only  could  let  him  know  how  I  have  cham- 
pioned his  cause."  As  usual,  she  was  lying  on  a  couch, 
and  she  rose  on  one  elbow  to  go  on  more  vehemently : 
"You  are  positively  insane  to  refuse  such  a  clever,  sub- 
stantial man  !" 

"He's  insulting!"  Frances  gasped  in  amazement  at 
her  mother's  complaisance.  "How  dared  he  write  me 
such  a  letter?" 

"What's  wrong  with  it?" 

The  girl  grasped  the  closely  written  sheet,  and  read  it 
over  in  haste  to  prove  how  humiliating  its  contents 
were,  but  the  missive  was  cleverly  composed ;  she  could 
find  not  a  single  line  or  phrase  to  justify  her  feeling  in 
the  least. 

"I  detest  him !"  she  cried  at  last,  scarlet  with  shame 
and  anger.    "I  don't  know  why,  but  I  detest  him  !" 

"He  has  wounded  your  false  pride,  and  you  resent  it, 
instead  of  being  thankful  that  he  wants  to  help  you," 
Mrs.  Taylor  remarked  virtuously.  "You  thotight  that 
Norman  was  such  a  paragon!  What  has  he  done  for 
us  in  our  trouble?  If  he  had  had  an  ounce  of  real 
feeling,  he  would  have  come  to  our  aid !" 

"What  did  we  deserve  fro-i  him?"  her  daughter 
retorted  hotly,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "I — I  love 
him  yet,  so  how  can  you  ask  me  to  marry  Jacob  Jordan? 
How  can  you.  Mother?" 

Mrs.  Taylor  sighed,  and  lay  back  again.  "May  I  ask 
what  you  are  going  to  do?"  she  questioned  sarcastically. 


'Frances  tii^d  to  tnink  of  some  polite  phrase,  but  no  words  would  come 


she  trrmmed  the  hat.  At  last  the  deed  was  done.  She 
ran  to  a  mirror,  and  poised  the  creation  on  her  head. 
For  a  long  minute  she  examined  it  critically,  then 
exclaimed  in  incredulous,  incoherent  joy:  "It's  pretty! 
It  is  pretty  I    I'm  going  to  do  it !" 

At  luncheon  she  was  very  quiet,  and  both  Caroline 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  wondered  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes.  However,  she  made  no  explanations, 
and  slipped  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  went  straight  down-town,  her  pretty  lips  set  in 
the  firmest  and  most  resolute  line  of  which  their  curves 
permitted.  Her  goal  was  Madame  Estelle's  millinery 
establishment,  her  favorite  hat-shop  ever  since  she  was 
a  little  girl,  for  she  had  resolved  to  try  to  obtain  a 
position  there.  However,  to  make  a  brave  resolution 
and  to  carry  it  out  are  two  quite  different  things. 
Frances  had  always  loved  the  lavish  elegance  of  Madame 
Estelle's,  but  to-day,  as  she  entered  the  brilliant  room, 
its  gorgeousness  suddenly  apalled  her.  Her  little  hat, 
when  reflected  in  the  countless  mirrors,  seemed  to  lose 
A\  its  smartness !  Her  services  could  not  possibly  be 
needed  here.  She  saw  Miss  Genevieve,  one  of  the  stately 
salesladies,  coming  toward  her,  and  seized  with  sudden 
panic  she  turned  about,  and  fled  from  the  shop,  horribly 
conscious  that  she  was  making  herself  conspicuous. 

For  several  blocks  she  was  half  blinded  by  the  tears 
of  vexation  she  could  not  keep  from  her  eyes.  Then  she 
stopped  before  another  gorgeous  hat-shop,  but  this  time 
she  pretended  to  admire  the  window  display  while 
endeavoring  to  get  a  view  of  the  interior. 

She  could  see  a  gracious-looking  woman,  her  face  all 
smiles  and  mildness,  waiting  on  a  customer.  The  pur- 
chaser walked  away  to  examine  another  hat,  and  as 
the  woman  turned  to  follow  her,  a  young  apnrentice, 
not  more  than  sixteen,  in  replacing  some  veils  in  a 
drawer,  caught  a  fold  of  her  gown.    In  a  flash,  her 


whole  expression  changed,  until  the  watching  girl 
shrank  back,  even  as  the  little  apprentice  did,  before  her 
furious  look. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Frances  was  seeing  the 
world  from  the  suppliant's  point  of  view,  and  the  sight 
bewildered  her  until  she  felt  like  a  bit  of  fragile  French 
china,  which,  broken  by  accident,  suddenly  finds  itself 
relegated  to  the  utilitarian  uses  of  the  kitchen. 

Her  timidity  increasing  every  moment,  she  left  the 
avenue  and  turned  down  one  of  the  busy  side-streets, 
finally  halting  before  a  tiny  shop  which  displayed,  sev- 
eral rather  unpretentious  little  hats  in  the  window.  Her 
own  looked  smart  again  in  comparison,  and  with  a  faint 
renewal  of  confidence  she  entered,  only  to  feel  all  of 
her  terror  return  as  a  calm  young  girl  walked  toward 
her.  Only  a  sort  of  desperate  courage  kept  her  rooted 
to  the  spot.  What  did  one  say  when  one  desired  a, 
position?  she  wondered,  her  face  so  white  and  miserable 
that  the  saleswoman  exclaimed  at  sight  of  it. 
"Are  J'OU  ill.  Miss?" 

"Oh,  no !"  Frances  murmured,  nevertheless  sinking 
shakily  into  a  proffered  chair.  ' 

The  girl  regarded  her  doubtfully  while  'she 
recovered  herself,  then  queried  in  a  tone  of 
ingratiating  respect ; 

"May  I  show  you  some  hats?" 
Frances  shook  her  head  mutely,  then  man- 
aged to  say,  "I — I  came  to  look  for  a  position 
in  the  work-room !" 

"Oh !"  In  the  exclamation  all  of  the  sales- 
woman's respectful  aloofness  vanished,  and 
she  said  familiarly : 

"I  thought  you  were  a  swell,  you  looked  sio 
grand.    Where  have  you  been  working?" 
"No  place !" 

The  girl's  curiosity  heightened.  "I  thought 
you  didn't  know  much  about  the  business, 
coming  to  this  entrance !"  she  laughed.  "I'll 
call  Miss  Stevens.  I  think  she  needs  a  new 
hand." 

"Just  a  moment,"  Frances  begged.  "I  don't 
know — could  I — do  you  think  that  I  know 
enough  to  get — a — position?  I — I  trimmed 
this  hat." 

"It's  very  pretty,"  the  girl  answered  encour- 
agingly, touched  by  the  wistful  anxiety  in  the 
upturned  face.  "You  won't  have  any  trouble 
about  getting  a  place." 

.\  little  thrill  of  joy  trembled  in  her  voice 
as  Frances  questioned : 

"How  much  should  I  be  paid,  do  you  think?" 
The  girl  hesitated.  Her  instinct  told  her 
that  some  tragedy  lay  behind  this  little  scene, 
and  that  this  j'oung  woman  with  her  soft, 
cultured  voice  and  air  of  refinement  belonged 
to  the  class  in  which  the  women  were  never 
breadwinners,  so  she  made  the  sum  as  large 
as  she  dared. 

"Oh,  about  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  the 
beginning — " 
"A— day?" 
"No — a  week." 

"So  little !"  Frances's  dismay  showed 
clearly. 

"Little !"  The  girl  was  amazed.  She  had 
worked  up  from  a  salary  of  six  dollars  a 
week,  and  the  sum  seemed  large  to  her. 

Frances  rose  wearily,  her  eyes  downcast, 
and  suddenly  her  shoes  caught  her  attention. 
They  alone  had  cost  ten  dollars.  She  laughed 
hysterically.  "I — I'll  have  to  earn  more  than 
that !" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "Then  you'll  have 
to  be  pretty  smart.  I'm  getting  fifteen  dollars 
now,  but  I've  been  here  six  years.  It  doesn't 
seem  little  to  me." 

Frances  tried  to  think  of  some  polite  phrase, 
but  no  words  would  come.  She  could  only 
earn  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week !  She  had 
never  before  actually  realized  that  people  could  live  on 
that  sum.  With  a  murmur  of  apology,  she  left  the 
shop.  Once  more  she  hurried  along  the  avenue  as 
though  trying  to  leave  her  fears  behind  her.  What  they 
were  was  evident,  for  she  half  sobbed  to  herself  over 
and  over  again,  "I  won't  marry  him !  I  won't !  I  won't !" 

Chapter  IX. 


THEN  Frances  came  home,  she  was  positively  ill  from 
worry  and  nervous  excitement,  and  in  her  trouble 
she  instinctively  went  to  Caroline,  the  only  refuge  she 
had  ever  known. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  to  do!"  the  girl  sighed 
bitterly,  after  narrating  the  afternoon's  experience  and 
its  cause.  "Affairs  seem  to  get  worse  and  worse  every 
day !"  Suddenly  her  voice  broke,  and  she  cried  dismally, 
"I  won't  marry  Jacob  Jordan !  I'll  do  anything,  abso- 
lutely anything,  rather  than  that !  Can't  you  think  of 
some  way  I  can  earn  my  living,  Caroline?" 

"I  have  thought  of  something,"  Miss  Sandford  admit- 
ted slowly.  "I'd  insist  upon  keeping  you  both  with  me, 
but  I  know  that,  much  as  I  should  love  it,  you  and  your 
mother  would  be  very  miserable  living  among  your  old 
friends  on  such  a  basis !" 

"Oh  no,  we  couldn't  stay,"  Frances  exclaimed  hastily, 
"though  you  are  a  dear  to  want  us.  Tell  me  your  plan, 
Caroline." 

"Well,"  Miss  Sandford  began,  "I  was  thinking  that 
your  father  owned  a  big  house  on  the  west  side  which  I 
saw  advertised  for  'foreclosure  sale'  a  day  or  two  ago." 

"But  we  can't  buy  a  house !"  Frances  broke  in. 

"I  will  buy  it."    Caroline  smiled. 

Tears  rushed  into  the  girl's  eyes.  "We  couldn't 
accent  such  generositv." 

"Nonsense !  It  will  be  a  good  investment.  Y'ou  can 
pay  me  rent  every  month."     [continued  on  page  29] 
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Every -Day  Religion 

By  Dr.  John  E.  Bradley 


VERY-DAY  religion  helps  us 
in  our  darker  hours.  If  you 
are  tired  and  worried,  you 
need  the  comfort  and  calm 
which  the  assurance  of  divine 
love  and  care  will  bring. 
Cease  thinking  of  your  burdens  and  an- 
noyances and  let  your  thoughts  rise  in 
pleasanter  and  strength-giving  themes. 
With  rest  will  come  wisdom  and  skill. 
The  difficulties  which  perplex  you  now 
will  vanish  before  the  clearer  mind  and 
stronger  faith  that  He  will  send.  If  dis- 
appointment and  discouragement  have 
overtaken  you,  look  aloft,  and  see  the 
bow  of  promise  still  shining.  We  gain 
peace  and  strength,  not  by  complaining 
or  dwelling  upon  our  losses,  but  by  getting 
a  different  view  and  giving  the  mind 
opportunity  to  work  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  There  is  always  a  brighter 
side  if  we  will  find  it.  Why  grope  in  the 
dark?  Doctor  Johnson  said  that  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  best  side  of  things  was 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
in  a  man. 

Wonderful  is  the  power  of  love  in  the 
home.  How  it  changes  hard  work  into 
happy  service — transforming  a  dull  rou- 
tine into  a  ceaseless  joy.  We  want  a 
religion  which  will  brighten  life  and  raise 
it  above  the  humdrum  by  giving  it  higher 
motives  and  interests.  We  want  a  religion 
which  will  not  let  us  grow  impatient  or 
lose  our  temper,  which  will  make  us 
thoughtful  and  generous  and  kind,  which 
will  help  us  to  remember  the  burdens 
and  anxieties  and  crosses  our  dear  ones 
bear.  The  mainspring  of  such  a  religion 
must  be  love.  , 

Such  a  religion  brings  success.  This 
cannot  be  its  motive,  but  it  is  its  natural 
result.  People  prefer  to  deal  with  one 
who  is  honest  and  reliable.  They  like  to 
do  business  with  one  who  is  kind  and 
friendly.  They  follow  the  example  and 
leadership  of  those  they  trust.  Little 
economies  build  up  great  fortunes ;  little 
courtesies  multiply  friends;  little  habits 
make  up  character.  People  cannot  afford 
to  forget  their  engagements  or  to  neglect 
to  pay  little  bills. 

It  Gives  Power 

And  what  strength  such  religion  gives. 
It  enables  the  frail  and  gentle  mother  to 
watch  night  and  day  by  the  bedside  of 
her  sick  child.  It  gives  her  courage  and 
strength  to  combat  the  raging  fever  and 
carry  her  little  one  safely  past  the  dreaded 
crisis.  It  helps  the  patient  father  in  his 
daily  toil,  and  affords  him  motives  for 
larger  effort  and  enterprise.  It  makes 
parents  wise  to  guide  the  unfolding  lives 
of  their  children,  and  it  binds  the  family 
in  beautiful  cooperation  and  harmony. 

In  the  outside  world,  in  the  life  that 
men  live  with  one  another,  the  great  need 
everywhere  is  the  pervasive  religion  of 
love.  It  smooths  rough  places,  makes 
work  easier,  and  doubles  its  results.  Its 
magic  touch  helps  men  to  forget  their 
differences,  and  transforms  enemies  into 
friends.  How  quickly  would  love,  good 
will,  the  Golden  Rule,  adjust  all  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  capital !  It  would  hush 
sharp  contention,  settle  neighborhood 
feuds,  solve  public  issues,  and  lift  political 
struggles  out  of  the  dark  and  mud-raking 
methods  into  which  they  so  often  fall. 

Character  Seen  in  Faces 

iWatch  the  faces  of  the  people  you  meet 
'on  the  street  or  in  a  car.  A  life  story  is 
[being  written  upon  each  of  them.  Many 


of  these  records  you  can  already  read. 
On  one  face,  cold  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

On  the  coarse  features  of  another, 
dissipation  and  sensuality  are  only  too 
plainly  seen,  while  the  face  of  still  another 
is  drawn  into  an  unhappy  scowl  by  fret 
and  worry.  Happy  is  the  contrast  afforded 
by  the  peaceful  expression  and  friendly 
smile  on  other  countenances  which  tell  of 
conquest  over  self  and  good  will  to  all. 

In  the  olden  time  men  tried  to  make 
their  lives  perfect  by  keeping  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  hundred  and  ten 
other  commandments  which  had  been 
manufactured  out  of  them.  They  paid 
tithes  on  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
went  regularly  to  the  synagogue,  gave 
freely  for  the  temple  service,  and  prayed 
publicly  and  often.  But  when  the  Master 
came,  He  said,  "I  show  you  a  more  simple 
way." 

And  when  He  gave  men  the  eleventh 
commandment,  it  put  a  new  spirit  into 
their  lives.  By  keeping  one  command- 
ment they  keep  all.  Love  fulfils  the  law. 
This  is  every-day  religion. 

When  the  Light  is  Dim 

By  Sidney  Morris  * 

^o-NiGHT  I  saw  an  odd  thing !  Some- 
*  thing  happened  to  the  electric-light  sys- 
tem of  one  portion  of  the  town. 

I  was  stopping  at  a  hotel.  As  I  walked 
into  the  lobby  I  could  barely  discern  men 
sitting,  like  ghosts,  sadly  in  the  wan  light. 

"What's  wrong?"  asked  I. 

"Oh,  something  the  matter  with  thj 
electric-light,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  I  knew  I'd  be  using  that  candle 
on  my  dressing-table  yet,"  I  said. 

"Isn't  it  a  godsend  it's  there?"  said  he 
thankfully. 

I  walked  through  vast  halls,  dimy  lit  by 
one  or  two  brave  candles.  I  peered  into 
the  huge  writing-room,  or  it  seemed  huge, 
and  saw  three  traveling  men,  I,  too,  am 
one,  soberly  penning  messages  "Home," 
"To  the  Manager,"  or  "To  Her"  by  the 
faint  gleams  of  three  half-burnt  candles. 

And  there,  too,  the  Old  and  the  New 
grasped  hands,  for  a  successful  business 
man  was  dictating  a  letter  to  the  stenog- 
rapher, by  the  aid  of  a  lone  tallow  candle. 

In  the  dining-room  all  the  women 
looked  interesting ;  all  the  men,  brave  and 
noble.  And  I  wondered  if  Shakespeare 
was  joking  when  he  wrote: 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its 
beams !"  They  didn't  seem  to  go  very 
far,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

By  candle-light  these  halls  seem  vastly 
long  and  wide.  Men  seem  nobler,  braver, 
better  than  I  know  some  of  them  to  be  by 
daylight,  or  when  they  think  no  one's 
looking.  Women — and  I  say  it  in  all  kind- 
ness to  them ;  my  own  dear  mother  is  a 
woman — look  fairer,  sweeter,  nay,  even 
purer,  more  soulful,  by  candle-light  than 
in  the  glare  of  day  or  in  the  arc-light's 
fierce  ray.  All  things  improve  because 
they're  but  half  seen. 

And  that's  true  of  life!  Aren't  the  half 
facts  the  pretty  things?  Don't  we  hug  a 
delusion  and  lose  out  for  a  lie  far  oftener 
than  for  the  truth?  We  can  only  see 
facts  by  broad  daylight.  And,  sometimes, 
they're  not  such  pretty  things  as  the  half- 
truths.  But  they're  worth  more !  Who 
would  go  back  to  a  delusion  who  has 
once  learned  a  truth?  Who  would  trade 
a  fact  for  a  fancy? 

In  more  places  than  in  hotels  we  have 
given  up  candle-light. 


The  House  of  Hate 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Peach 

He  built  a  House  of  Hate,  strong-walled  and  gray, 
A  round  which  gloomy  shadows  ever  lay. 

He  thought  therein  his  enemy  to  hide 
Till  in  the  world  all  love  of  him  had  died. 

But  as  he  planned  amid  the  building's  gloom, 

He  heard  the*  great  gates  close— and  knew  his  doom ! 

He  dwells  alone  within  their  endless  night. 
Shunned  by  all  men  and  loathsome  in  their  sight, 

While  outward  on  the  sun-glad  ways  of  earth 
He  hears  the  sounds  of  fellowship  and  mirth.  * 


□  □ 
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From  an  old  print  in  La  Telegrafle  Historique. 


Napoleon's  Visual  Telegraph 

The  First  Long  Distance  System 


Indians  sent  messages  by  means 
of  signal  fires,  but  Napoleon  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  system 
for  rapid  communication. 

In  place  of  the  slow  and  un- 
reliable service  of  couriers,  he 
built  lines  of  towers  extending 
to  the  French  frontiers  and  sent 
messages  from  tower  to  tower  by 
means  of  the  visual  telegraph. 

This  device  was  invented  in 
1793  by  Claude  Chappe.  It  was 
a  semaphore.  The  letters  and 
words  were  indicated  by  the 
position  of  the  wooden  arms;  and 
the  messages  were  received  and 
relayed  at  the  next  tower,  perhaps 
a  dozen  miles  away. 

Compared  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
system  of  to-day  the  visual  tele- 


graph system  of  Napoleon's  time 
seems  a  crude  makeshift.  It  could 
not  be  used  at  night  nor  in  thick 
weather.  It  was  expensive  in  con- 
struction and  operation,  consider- 
ing that  it  was  maintained  solely 
for  military  purposes. 

Yet  it  was  a  great  step  ahead, 
because  it  made  possible  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  to  distant 
points  without  the  use  of  the 
human  messenger. 

It  blazed  the  way  for  the  Uni- 
versal Telephone  service  of  the 
Bell  system  which  provides  per- 
sonal intercommunication  for 
90,000,000  people  and  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  social  progress  of 
the  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  VoUcy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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La  FoUette's 
Turning 
Point 


B 


OB"  La  Follette  tells 
an  exciting  story  in 
the  January  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  experience  he  had  with 
a  man  who  came  at  him  with 
a  pocketbook  in  one  hand 
and  a  roll  of  bills  in  the 
other.  This  man  was  high 
in  business  and  politics  and 
power,  used  to  having  his 
own  way,  and  the  propo- 
sition he  made  looked  to 
"Bob"  like  an  attempt  at 
bribery. 

This  experience  formed 
the  crisis  in  La  FoUette's 
life.  It  opened  his  eyes. 
He  was  36  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  from  that  day 
forth  concentrated  on  a 
fight  which  he  has  kept 
up  ever  since.  He  was 
plunged  at  once  into  con- 
flicts of  great  importance — 
all  of  which  he  is  going  to 
tell  about  in  forthcoming 
numbers  of  THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1912  there  is  no  read- 
ing of  more  interest  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  famil- 
ies than  "Bob"  La  Follette's 
Autobiography,  in  which 
from  month  to  month  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  will  tell 
the  story  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures, and  report  the 
political  movements  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 
These  articles  are  of  great 
educational  value  and  at 
the  same  time  highly  enter- 
taining. 

1 5  cents  on  all  news-stands 
$1.50  by  the  year 
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A  Paper-Bag  Discussion 

And  a  Dinner  to  Illustrate  It 


IRST  of  all,  please  allow  me  to  introduce  myself. 
Mr.  Herbert  Quick,  our  Editor,  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  place  me  in  his  corps  of  assistant  editors. 
My  realm  is  to  be  the  Fireside  portion  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  Being  women,  we  naturally  consider 
it  quite  the  most  important  part  of  the  paper,  and 
no  wonder.  Haven't  the  men  called  us  their  "better  halves" 
for  so  long  that  we've  begun  to  believe  it?-  And.  although  the 
Fireside  end  of  the  paper  is  for  everybody,  we  consider  it  just 
a  bit  more  our  property  than  anyone  else's. 

When  this  paper-bag  cooking  furore  started,  first  in  England 
and  New  Zealand,  and  then  in  America,  Mr.  Quick  said,  "Look 
here !  Perhaps  there's  something  in  this  that  will  help  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  busy  housewife.  Go  and  find  out  about  it!" 
And  the  rest  of  this  article  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  I  discovered. 

Nicholas  Soyer,  chef  of  the  Brooks  Club,  London,  discovered 
that  the  cooking  of  food  in  a  paper  bag  did  various  things  to  it, 
which  differed  from  stew-pan  results.  For  instance  :  there  was 
no  odor  of  cooking  in  the  kitchen ;  there  was  a  better  flavor 
in  the  article  cooked,  and  there  were  no  soiled  pans  to  be  washed 
and  scraped  afterward.  A  paper  company  in  the  United  States 
began  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  cooking  purposes.  So,  with 
a  supply  of  these  and  one  of  Mr.  Soyer's  cook-books,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  experiment. 

Another  idea  went  with  the  thought  of  labor-saving  in  the 
cleaning  of  pots  and  pans.  Why  not  do  awa.v  with  dish- 
washing? So  I  priced  paper  and  wooden  dishes,  paper  napkins, 
doilies  and  table-cloths.  The  result  of  all  this  talking,  dis- 
cussing, writing,  reading  and  experimenting  was  a  dinner.  And 
when  Fve  told  you  about  this  dinner  and  what  T  discovered, 
perhaps  you,  yourself,  will  want  to  try  some  experiments  in 
paper.  Better  yet,  perhaps  you'll  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
discover.  And  so,  by  the  help  of  ^11  of  us,  we  may  find  a  way 
to  lighten  some  of  our  kitchen  and  dining-room  labors. 

The  dinner  we  served  consisted  of  a  number  of  courses,  so 
that  we  might  try  out  a  number  of  things  at  the  same  meal. 
A  paper  doily  under  each  wooden  plate  was  the  only  table  cover- 
ing. The  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  were  the  only 
eating  implements  to  be 
washed.  The  drinking- 
cups  were  made  of  par- 
affined paper,  and  the 
butter-dishes  were  paper 
with  a  paraffined  lining. 

The  first  course  con- 
sisted of  oyster  cocktails. 
They  were  served  in 
paper  cups  on  wooden 
plates,  which  were  cov- 
ered with  doilies.  Raw 
oysters,  covered  with  a 
home-made  cocktail 
sauce  of  catsup,  Worces- 
tershire sauce  and  horse- 
radish, composed  this 
dish.  This  cost  us  no 
cooking,  nor  did  the 
salted  crackers,  olives 
and  celery  which  accom- 
panied the  oysters. 

The  next  course  was 
bouillon.  A  tiny  cube  of 
a  solidified  beef  extract 
was  put  in  each  of  the 

paraffin  cups,  and  hot  water  poured  on  it.  The  bouillon  was 
delicious.  Crackers  accompanied  it.  As  yet,  no  cooking  was 
needed  for  the  feast,  you  see. 

Then  came  a  lovely  big  whitefish  and  its  roe.  A  large-sized 
cooking-bag  of  paper  was  buttered  inside  by  means  of  a  brush 
designed  especially  for  such  work.  The  fish  had  been  boned 
by  the  dealer.  The  fins  were  removed,  the  roe  placed  inside 
and  the  fish  was  salted,  peppered  and  then  pushed  into  the  bag. 
A  half-teacupful  of  milk  and  fine  bread-crumbs  were  poured 
into  the  bag,  over  the  fish.  This  bag,  with  the  fish  in  it,  was 
then  slipped  into  a  second  bag,  the  opening  of  both  bags  turned 
back  in  a  fold,  and  pinned  with  ordinary  pins,  and  then  slipped 
into  the  oven. 

That  fish  was  the  best  ever !  You  never  tasted  such  fish, 
except  in  your  dreams  !  It  was  beautifully  cooked,  too.  Served 
on  an  oblong  lid  of  a  grape-basket,  which  had  been  previously 
covered  with  a  paper  doily,  it  was  a  sight  for  hunger  to  behold — 
and  then  to  stow  away. 

Saratoga  chips,  bought  at  the  grocer's,  sections  of  lemon 
and  beautifully  baked  brown  bread  were  served  with  the  fish. 
The  latter,  owing  to  its  peculiar  make-up,  which  precluded  a 
paper-bag  experiment,  was  steamed  in  a  tin. 

The  chicken  was  next.  Two  small  roasters  were  stuffed  and 
tied  as  required  by  the  usual  method  of  baking.  Both  were 
slipped  into  a  bag,  and  this  into  a  second,  and  then  into  a  third, 
until  the  two  chickens  were  covered  by  three  thicknesses  of  bag. 
Into  another  bag  went  white  potatoes,  salt,  pepper  and  a  lump  of 
butter.    Another  bag  held  the  contents  of  two  cans  of  asparagus. 


How  the  table  looked  when  set  for  dinner 


butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Each  of  the  eatables  in  this  course 
was  as  good,  if  not  a  little  bit  better,  than  the  usual  roast 
chicken,  asparagus  and  potatoes  of  our  old-fashioned  cooking 
methods. 

Next  we  had  lettuce  salad,  with  small  pieces  of  grape-fruit. 
This  was  served  on  smaller  wooden  plates  than  those  used  for 
the  chicken.  There  was  a  choice  of  dressings:  French  or  may- 
onnaise.  Neither  of  these  was  cooked. 

The  last  course  was  ice-cream,  bought  of  a  confectioner, 
and  served  in  paper  boxes,  like  those  in  which  the  j'oungsters 
bring  home  five  cents'  worth  of  ice-cream.  Delicious  nut 
cookies,  baked  on  sheets  of  paper,  were  served  with  this. 

And,  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  there  was  no  dish-washing 
to  do,  except  as  required  by  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 

Of  course,  such  a  dinner  is  much  too  long  and  tedious  for 
ordinary  and  daily  use.  Our  idea  was  to  exemplify,  at  one 
meal,  several  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  wood  and  paper 
may  be  put,  as  labor-saving  devices  in  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

There  is  this  to  say  about  paper-bag  cooking.  It's  hard,  in 
that  all  the  traditions  of  the  kitchen  have  to  be  forgotten  and 
a  new  set  of  rules  learned.  A  girl  giggled  aloud  when  I  began 
trying  it,  because  I  put  the  contents  of  a  can  of  corn,  a  lump 
of  butter,  some  salt,  pepper  and  a  bit  of  flour  in  a  paper  bag. 
The  entire  proceeding  seemed  ridiculous  to  one  who  had  learned 
nothing  more  than  that  the  corn  should  be  put  in  the  granite 
stew-pan.  and  flavored  to  taste.  In  paper-bag  cooking,  all  the 
flavoring  tias  to  be  done  before  the  cooking  begins  ! 

But  the  use  of  paper  and  wood  on  the  dining-table,  and  of 
paper  bags  in  the  kitchen  oven,  will  prove,  sooner  or  later,  a 
great  boon  to  the  housewife  who  has  no  kitchen  help.  At  least, 
so  I  am  led  to  believe  by  these  experiments. 

The  paper  doilies  come  in  Mexican  drawn-work  patterns  and 
are  very  pretty.  I  have  estimated  that  the  setting  of  a  table 
for  six  persons,  for  dinner,  would  cost  six  cents  for  paper  and 
wood  things,  and  all  could  be  burned  after  the  meal. 

The  paper  bags  come  in  three  different  sizes  in  the  same 
package.  Each  package  contains  forty  bags  and  costs  twenty- 
five  cents.  At  such  a 
rate,  the  task  of  scraping 
and  washing  pots  and 
pans  might  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  done 
away  with  entirely,  at  a 
cost  of  from  two  to  four 
cents  per  day. 

None  of  us  likes  to 
serve  a  meal  unless  the 
table  arrangements  are 
both  clean  and  good  to 
look  at.  Paper  answers 
both  requirements.  In 
fact,  your  paper  napery 
never  has  to  do  a  sec- 
ond time,  as  do  the 
ordinary  household  lin- 
ens. Just  to  convince 
your  eyes  that  a  table 
set  in  paper  is  a  sightly 
object,  the  table  is  pic- 
tured on  this  page. 

This  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  what  will 
be,  I  hope,  a  general 
discussion  of  the  use  of 
paper  in  lessening  the 
work.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you,  who  have 
tried  paper-bag  cooking;  and  I  may  print  some  of  your  letters. 

It  is  our  duty  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to 
healthy,  happy,  sanitary  homes.  Labor-saving  devices  are  the 
corner-stones  of  modern  industry.  The  outdoor  work  has  been 
revolutionized  by  easier  and  better  methods.  In  the  household 
we  too  must  adopt  methods  that  will  save  us  the  "from  sun  to 
sun,"  and  give  us  an  eight-hour  working  day,  into  which  we  can 
put  some  recreation,  some  study,  some  fun,  some  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  our  children  and  friends. 

Is  paper  to  be  one  of  the  assistants  in  accomplishing  this? 
Will  it  be  the  medium  to  lift  some  of  the  burdens  from  our 
busy  housewives  ?  Will 
it  help  to 
slavery  to 
washboard, 
we   are  so 

complaining  ?      W  hat  / 
do    you    think    about  ^ ' 

it?  Try  it,  and  then 
tell  us  what  you  think. 


ewives  ?  W  ill 
3  banish  the 
dishpan  and         /   '  //  ^ 

1,     of     which  S/.^^JtJ:^M/' 

;o   grievously  / ^^ZUf^  J^^O^/^'n^OA^ 

ig?  _  What  //  / 


Editor's  Note-— Mrs.  Josaphare  will  answer  questions 
covering  prices  and  dealers  in  paper  and  wooden  utensils. 
Address  Mrs.  Coin  Josaphare,  Paper  Inquiry  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Winter  Vacation 

By  Hilda  Richmond 


FOR  many  years  we  considered  the  summer  the  proper  time 
for  a  vacation,  and  though  farm  work  was  pressing  and 
the  weather  uncomfortable  we  managed  to  get  away  for  a 
few  days  to  new  localities.  These  little  outings  were  much 
enjoyed,  but  the  hurr}'  to  get  ready,  the  care  of  things  while 
we  were  away  and  the  settling  down  on  our  return  made  the 
trip  something  of  a  nuisance  after  all.  Usually  something  had 
to  be  neglected,  and  often  we  found  the  hot  weather  away 
from  home  much  more  uncomfortable  than  at  home,  particu- 
larly if  we  wanted  to  visit  a  cit3'.  So  after  due  consideration 
we  took  winter  as  the  time  for  the  holiday.  We  can  stay 
longer  for  less  money  than  in  summer  and  have  a  better  time. 
What  more  could  farmers  ask? 

Once  we  had  an  enjoyable  month  in  Florida,  and  that  cut 
the  winter  so  short  that  it  hardly  seemed  like  winter  at  all. 
We  took  an  unfrequented  path  through  the  state,  and  found 
prices  low,  food  good  and  abundant,  people  cordial  and  the 
opportunity  to  study  farming  conditions  the  best  in  the  world. 
Around  the  big  resorts  much  money  is  needed,  but  in  the  Uttle 


out-of-the-way  places  unspoiled  by  the  trail  of  the  tourist  things 
are  different,  and  the  visit  can  be  made  surprisingly  cheap. 

For  a  shorter  period  one  winter  we  enjoyed  the  national 
capital,  and  surely  Washington  is  an  enjoyable  place  in  cold 
weather.  Though  midwinter,  it  hardly  seemed  like  late  Novem- 
ber, and  the  grass  was  as  green  as  with  us  in  October.  We 
thoroughly  "did"  the  public  buildings,  and  explored  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  and  corners  we  had  read  about.  It  was  not  uncom- 
fortable on  account  of  cold  or  wet,  and  we  enjoyed  ever 
minute  of  the  time,  living  modestly  and  well. 

Another  vacation  trip  took  us  leisurely  through"  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  winding  up  with  the 
Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans,  which  we  thought  most  beautiful. 
The  wonders  of  that  great  commercial  city,  the  signs  of  the 
awakening  in  the  New  South,  the  great  sugar  plantations — all 
the  wonders  of  the  South  unfolded  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
time  was  ideal  to  look  into  conditions  regarding  labor  and  soil. 

The  winter  vacation  is  a  good  idea,  and  you  can  best  prove 
,  this  by  experiment.    Begin  it  this  winter,  and  prove  my  words. 


Attractive  Fashions 

Patterns  to  Help  Out  the  Winter  Wardrobe 

Designs  by 
Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.   1862  — TaJlor-Made 

Shirt- Waist  in  Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 42, 
44  and  46  inch  bust  measures. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  three 
and  three-fourths  yards  of  twenty- 
tour  -  inch  material,  or  two  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  Price  of  pattern  is  ten  cents 


AT  THIS  time  of  the 
year  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  freshen 
up  one's  wardrobe  a, 
bit  by  making  over 
the  old  costumes  or 
by  adding  one  or  two 
new    ones    to  their 
number.    A  separate 
skirt  or  a  shirt-waist,  will  do 
much  to  help  along  one's  other 
clothes,    and    for   this  reason 
there  are  a  number  of  shirt- 
waist and  separate  skirt  de- 
signs shown  on  this  page.  They 
are  all  practical,  simple  designs, 
yet  each  one  is  distinctive  and 
smart  in  style,  and  for  every 
design  illustrated  we  furnish  a 
practical,  easy-to-use  Woman^s 
Home.  Companion  pattern. 


1887— Rever  Waist  with  Frill 


Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  siz-*,  or  36-inch  bust,  four  yards  of 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  two  and  three- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
one  yard  of  a  contrasting  material  for  the  frill. 
The  price  of  this  waist  pattern  is  only  ten  cents 


No.  1747-PIam  Tailored 

Shirt- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  for  36- 
inch  bust,  three  and  one-half 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  Price  of  this  plaia 
shirt-waist  pattern  is  ten  cents 


Shirt- Waist 


No.  1719— Tucked 
Tailored   Shirt- Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of  mate- 
rial required  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  four  yards  of  twenty -four-inch 
material,  or  two  and  one-half  yards  of 
thirty -six -inch  material.  This  is  a  very 
good  pattern  for  a  tucked  waist.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  only  ten  cents 


Cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38,  40.  42.  44  and  46  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  -  inch  bust,  three  yards 
of  twenty- four- inch  material,  or  two  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material,  with  seven  eighths  of  a 
yard  of  twenty-four-inch  material  for  the  dainty 
fichu  collar.     Price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


I'. 


No.  1740— Two-Piece 
Buttoned  Skirt 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measures.  Material  required  for  me- 
dium size,  or  26-inch  waist,  four  yards 
c*f  rwentyrseven-inch  material.  Price  of 
pattern,  ten  cents.  A  skirt  in  this  style 
can  be  made  very  easily  and  quickly 


IS  an  easy  matter 
h  e  s  e   days  for 
women  living  in  the 
western  part  of  the 
country  to  get  Wom- 
an's Home  Compan- 
ion patterns.  Orders 
sent  to  the  Pattern 
Department,  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  1538  California 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  can 
be  filled  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  thus  lessening  consider- 
ably  the    dress   problems  of 
women  living  in  the  Far  West 
who   depend   on  Woman's 
Home  Companion  patterns  in 
making  their  clothes.  The  cat- 
alogue   of    Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns  may  also 
be  ordered  from  this  depot. 


No.  1722 — Blouse  with  Shawl 
Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  measures.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  only  ten  cents 

No.  1723— Skirt  with  Band- 
Trimmed  Tunic 

Pattern  cut  for  22.  24,  26.  28  and 
30  inch  weiist  measures.  Length  of 
skirt,  40  inches.  Pattern,  ten  cents. 
This  dress  would  be  stylish  made  of 
blue  serge  and  trimmed  with  black 
silk.  The  yoke  may  be  made  of 
white  lace 


1930 — Combination  Princease  Corset- 
Cover  and  Petticoat 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36.  36.  40.  42.  44.  46  and  48  inch 
bust  measures.  Material  for  36-inch  bust,  five 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  two  and  five- 
eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  When 
the  ruffles  sure  omitted,  one  yard  less  of  twenty-two- 
inch  material,  or  five  eighths  of  a  yard  less  of  thirty- 
six-ineh  material  would  be  required,  and  three 
and  one-half  yards  of  lace  or  embroidery  would 
be  needed  for  frills.     Price  of  pattern,  ten  cents 


No.  1823 — Housework  Apron 
with  Bib 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  26  and  30  inch 
waist  measures — small,  medium  and 
large.  Material  for  medium  size, 
or  26-inclv  waist,  four  and  five- 
eighths  yards  of  twenty-four-inch 
material,  or  four  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  with  an  additional 
three  eighths  of  a  yard  when  ruffle 
is  used.  The  price  of  this  pattern 
is  only  ten  cents.  This  is  an  es- 
peciaJly  good  apron-pattern  to  own, 
as  two  entirely  different  but  very 
practical  aprons  can  be  made  with  it, 
bne  with  bib  and  the  other  without 


No.  1822— Plain  Six-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22.  24,  26.  28.  30.  32 
and  34  inch  waist  measures.  Length, 
41  inches.  Quantity  of  material  re- 
quired for  26-inch  waist,  four  yards  of 
thirty  -  six  -  inch  material .  The  price 
of  this  skirt  pattern  is  only  ten  cents 


No.  1861— Panel  Skirt 


Cut  for  22,  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist 
measures.  Quantityof-raaterial  required 
for  medium  size,  five  and  oner  half 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  only  ten  cents. 
This  is  a  good  model  for  either  a  sepa- 
rate skirt  ox  for  the  skirt  of  a  silk  dres?-; 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

/~VF  COURSE,  you  want  to  have  your  clothes  stylish  and  good-looking,  even  if  they  are 
^^simple  and  you  can  have  but  few  of  them.  For  this  reason  you  should  use  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns,  because  they  are  the  ones  in  which  simplicity  is 
cleverly  combined  with  style.  They  are  inexpensive  patterns,  costing  but  ten  cents  each, 
and  they  are  eas}  -to-use  patterns,  as  they  are  accurately  cut  and  clearly  lettered  and  notched. 
They  may  be  ordered  from  tre  nearest  of  the  three  following  pattern-depots  :  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York ;  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538 
California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Our  Special  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  at  the  special  club  price  of  35  cents,  we  will  give  as  a  premium  one  Woman's 
Home  Companion  pattern.    Send  the  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^v^s^U■''  .}|?offjb'><i>;3  Vci  eii&>py«ight.  ■19J2-i  by  Xhe^Crowell  PwIiJisKii»»i6^  ■^i' 


No.  1864— Yoke  Skirt 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26.  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measures  Material  for  26-inch  waist, 
seven  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material, 
or  four  and  one-half  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material.  Pattern,  ten  cents  This 
desisrn  offers  a  suggestion  for  ren--'-  dpiing 
•...^£k^k^^hAt'Ka«  b«come  worn  overtnr  hips 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January 


6,  1912 
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The  H  ousewif e's  Letter- Box 


Use  a  cloth  or  brush, 
gloss. 


Sour  bread  will  not 
W.  K.,  Ontario. 


Do  You  Need  Help? 


Have  you  Keen  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for  years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  household 
matters?  And  do  you  meet  with  little  problems  in  the  home  that  you  wish  someone  would  solve 
for  you — someone  who  has  had  a  little  more  experience  than  you?  Then,  why  not  make  use  of 
YOUR  OWN  department  and  ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling  you?  This  department 
has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land,  especially  among  the  women  of  the 
farm.  That  our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and 
prompt  response  we  have  had  to  the  questions  which  are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  pay- 
ment made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  All  answers  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

If  an  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


Questions  Asked 

Will  someone  please  tell  me — 

How  to  can  horseradish  ? 

Mrs.  O.  S.,  Oregon. 

How  to  keep  that  rich  red  look  in  a 
chocolate  cake  ?       S.  E.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

How  to  make  the  Albtim  Quilt-Block  pat- 
tern? A.  H.,  Ohio. 

How  to  keep  syrup  made  from  granulated 
sugar  from  turning  into  a  hard  mass  in  the 
cup  or  pitcher?  Mrs.  F.  C,  Iowa. 

Where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  "The  Fatal 
Ring,  or  the  Unequal  Yoke?" 

Mrs.  C.  E.  L,  Alberta,  Canada. 

How  to  make  a  hair-dressing  which  will 
not  stain  the  scalp,  and  how  to  make  drop 
dumplings  that  will  not  fall  ? 

Mrs.  S.  E.  P.,  Iowa. 

How  to  can  pumpkins  ? 

Mrs.  G.  H.  P.,  Virginia. 

How  to  make  peach  and  apricot  wine  and 
brandy  ?  Mrs.  C.  L.  K.,  California. 

Editor's  Note — We  gave  our  willing 
friends  of  the  Letter-Box  so  very  many 
questions  to  answer  in  our  last  edition,  that 
we  will  use  most  of  the  space  allotted  to 
us  this  time  in  answering  some  of  them. 

The  question  asked  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  H., 
Ohio,  in  reference  to  beads  made  of  rose- 
petals,  brought  forth  a  number  of  letters  in 
answer.  Sei'eral  came  from  our  Paci'^c 
JDoast  friends.  Most  of  them  seem  to  agree 
in  the  general  details.  Due  to  lack  o^  space, 
we  can  give  but  one  of  the  recipes,  but  our 
thanks  are  due  Mrs.  R.  J.  T.,  New  York ; 
Mrs.  C.  C.  S.,  Minnesota;  Miss  L.  F.  S., 
Oregon  ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  K.,  California  ;  Miss  M. 
F.,  Washington,  and  Miss  E.,  Oregon,  for 
their  kind  and,  in  most  instances,  lengthy 
directions. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  P.  of  New  York  kindly  sent  a 
recipe  for  apple  jelly,  for  S.  N.,  Alabama, 
for  which  we  are  much  obliged,  although 
it  came  too  late  to  be  used,  as  did  a  recipe 
for  the. jelly  from  Mrs.  C.  L.  K.  of  California. 

Questions  Answered 

Wheat-Ear  Lace,  for  Mrs.  F.  C,  Ohio— 
I  do  not  know  the  directions  for  French  lace, 
but  I  have  a  pattern  which  is  called  "Wheat- 
Ear  Lace,"  which  I  think  is  very  pretty  : 

Cast  on  five  stitches,  knit  across  plain. 

First  Row — Knit  two,  thread  over,  knit 
one,  thread  over  twice,  seam  two  together. 

Second  Row — Thread  over  twice,  seam 
two  together,  knit  four. 

Third  Row — Knit  three,  thread  over,  knit 
one  thread  over  twice,  seam  two  together. 

Fourth  Row — Thread  over  twice,  seam 
two  together. 

Fifth  Row — Knit  four,  thread  over,  knit 
one,  thread  over  twice,  seam  two  together. 

Sixth  Row — Thread  over  twice,  seam  two 
together,  knit  six. 

Seventh  Row — Knit  six,  thread  over  twice, 
~  seam  two  together. 

Eighth  Row — Thread  over  twice,  seam 
five  together,  knit  three.  Repeat  from  first 
row.  Mrs.  E.  A.  M.,  Illinois. 

Another  Pie-Crust  Recipe — Two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  three-fourths  cupful  of  lard  rubbed 
well  into  the  flour  and  a  good  pinch  of  salt. 
Mix  with  milk  or  water.  Do  not  work,  but 
pinch  together  lightly,  and  roll.  This  makes 
enough  crust  for  three  pies. 

Mrs.  T.  P.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Hot-Water  Supply,  for  Subscriber, 
Georgia — 1  have  used  a  three-burner  oil-stove 
for  five  years.  Of  couise,  one  can't  have  hot 
water  all  the  time  as  when  a  coal-stove  is  in 
constant  use,  but  with  a  little  forethought 
one  can  have  plenty  of  hot  water.  My  stove 
is  large  enough  so  I  can  set  the  wash-boiler 
on  when  a  large  amount  of  hot  water  is 
needed ;  when  a  less  amount  is  wanted,  a 
large  tin  kettle  is  used. 

Mrs.  e.  E.  P.,  New  York. 

Bread  with  a  Glossy  Finish,  for  S.  E.  J. — 

As  soon  as  I  take  the  bread  from  the  oven  I 
brush  it  over  with  a  clean  cloth  dipped  in 
butter,  lard,  or  pork  fat.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  melted,  as  the  hot  bread  will  do  that. 
It  not  only  makes  the  bread  look  nice,  but 
softens  the  crust.    Mrs.  C.  E.  P.,  New  York. 

A  Way  to  Make  a  Nice  Cream  Pie- Crust 

— Make  the  crust  by  taking  two-thirds  cupful 
of  lard  worked  through  two  cupfuls  of  flour. 


Then  add  one-half  cupful  of  water,  and  a 
little  salt  (roll  it  out).  Turn  a  deep  pie-tin 
bottom  side  up,  spread  the  crust  over  it. 
Prick  all  over  with  a  fork.  When  done,  turn 
over  on  a  plate  or  inside  of  tin.  You  will 
have  a  deep  pie-crust,  richly  flavored  and 
different  from  the  usual  kind. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  T.,  New  York. 

This  is  from  a  Man  reader  of  our  depart- 
ment:  Apple  Jelly,  for.  S.  N.,  Alabama — 
Cut  out  the  blow  end  of  crab-apples.  Pare 
generous  skins  from  other  apples  of  good 
color.  Boil  the  crabs  until  tender,  and 
drain  through  strainer  cloth  ;  do  not  squeeze. 
Boil  the  parings  until  the  color  is  out,  not 
too  long  a  time,  else  the  jelly  will  be  bitter. 
Strain  as  above.  Add  one  and  one-half  cup- 
ful' of-  sugar  to  every  two  cupfuls  of  juice. 
Then  boil  until  the  syrup  threads  from  a 
spoon.  It  is  better  to  boil  gently.  Pour  off 
into  jars,  and  seal  with  a  good  quality  of 
paraffin  wax.  This  recipe  is  my  wife's,  and 
she  makes  tip-top  jelly. 

F.  S.  P.,  Massachusetts. 

To  remove  Ink-Stains  from  Wood,  for 

E.  K.,  Pennsylvania — Try  oxalic  acid.  Apply 
to  stain,  and  allow  to  stand  fifteen  minutes, 
then  wash  with  warm  v/ater.  and  dry  with 
blotting-paper  firmly  held  down  with  a 
weight.  This  is  for  plain  unvarnished  wood. 
This  will  also  remove  rust  and  ink  stains 
from  cloth.  F.  S.  P.,  Massachusetts. 

To  Make  Rose  Beads,  for  Mrs.  J.  H.  H., 
Ohio — Mrs.  L.  A.  B.,  Washington,  sent  us 
the  following  clipping  : 

"The  Indian  girls  at  our  school  hold 
parties  to  make  the  beads,"  said  Mrs.  Can- 
field,  "much  on  the  order  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned spinning  or  quilting  parties.  They 
gather  bushels  of  rose-petals.  They  grind 
these  petals  up  very  fine,  running  them 
through  a  grinder  seven  times  seven  times — 
you  mustn't  say  forty-nine  times,  for  there  is 
a  mystic  significance  to  them  in  the  expres- 
tion  'seven  times  seven'  which  is  lost  in  the 
prosaic  'forty-nine,'  and  this  mysticism,  they 
believe,  has  an  important  part  in  the  result 
of  their  labors. 

"When  the  petals  are  properly  ground, 
they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  and  tincture  of 
iron  is  poured  over  them.  That  ends  the 
first  party,  for  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
mixture  set  for  several  days,  so  that  the  tinc- 
ture will  eat  into  the  iron  of  the  pan  and 
color  the  composition  black.  Every  time  one 
of  the  girls  passes  a  pan  during  this  period 
of  'ripening'  she  stirs  the  mixture  with  her 
hands,  so  that  it  will  have  the  proper  color 
and  consistency  all  the  way  through. 

"A-fter  the  mixture  has  'ripened,'  the  girls 
gather  again  to  make  it  Into  beads.  It  is  a 
black,  viscous  substance,  thick  enough  to 
remain  in  any  shape  into  which  it  -may  be 
rolled.  The  moisture  in  it  has  been  supplied 
by  the  juice  of  the  rose-petals,  which  runs 
out  in  surprising  quantity  during  the  process 
of  grinding,  and  by  the  tincture  of  iron. 

"The  girls  take  small  quantities  of  this 
viscous  substance  from  the  pans,  and  roll 
them  into  pellets.  They  are  very  deft  at 
the  work  and  very  painstaking,  not  stopping 
until  the  pellet  is  perfectly  round. 

"These  pellets  are  then  pierced  with  hat- 
pins,  and  are  strung  on  the  pins  to  dry. 

"Then  the  Indian  maidens  stretch  strings 
across  their  bedrooms,  and  from  these 
strings  thev  suspend  the  hatpins,  to  allow 
the  beads  to  dry. 

"When  the  beads  are  dry,  they  are  taken 
oft'  the  hatpins,  and  the  little  rough  spots 
caused  by  piercing  them  are  carefully  pol- 
ished off.  You  have  then  a  neatly  pierced, 
black,  rose-scented  bead  for  the  jeweler." 

Candy  Citron,  for  E.  K.,  Pennsylvania — 
This  should  be  made  as  late  as  possible  in 
fall.  Use  the  ripest.  After  paring,  cut  in 
shapes  to  suit.  Cook  until  tender,  in  just 
enough  water  to  cover,  with  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  alum.  I  put  mine  in  a  muslin  bag 
and  drain  -  overnight.  I  made  a  syrup  of 
white  sugar,  using  as  many  pounds  of  sugar 
as  I  had  pounds  of  boiled  citron.  Use  very 
.  little  water :  just  enough  to  moisten.  Boil 
gently  until  the  melon  is  clear.  When  cool, 
I  put  the  juice  of  four  lemons  to  each 
pound  of  preserves,  mixing  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  pieces.  Place  cold  in  jars 
with  a  few  cloves  from  which  the  heads  have 
been  taken.  Seal,  after  a  month,  drain  and 
dip  in  powdered  sugar,  dry  in  sun  or  warm- 
ing-oven. For  cake  or  puddings  these  are 
very  nice  preserves  if  not  dried. 

How  to  Make  Bread  Glossy,  for  S.  E.  J., 

North  Carolina — Break  an  egg  in  a  cup ; 
don't  heat  it.  Dip  a  brush  into  it  and  apply 
to  loaves  or  buns  before  placing  in  oven. 
Milk  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Another  method  :  apply  melted  butter  after 
the  bread  has  beep  taken  from  the  oven. 


Apple  Roll  (requested) — One  quart  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk.  Slice  rather  thin,  or  chop,  about 
a  quart  of  good  cooking  apples.  Make  the 
dough,  roll  it  out  one-third  to  one-half  inch 
thick.  Spread  on  it  the  apples  (cooked  dried 
apples  may  be  used),  and  roll  up:  place  in 
a  large  baking-pan,  tucking  the  edges  under 
a  little  to  keep  the  juice  in.  Spread  the  top 
with  butter,  and  put  around  it  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar  and  two  quarts  of  water,  and  bake 
one  and  one-half  hours.  It  makes  its  own 
sauce.  N.  Ap.  P.,  Indiana. 

Chocolate  Cake — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  two  eggs,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  two  squares  of  chocolate 
melted  with  the  butter,  one  teaspoonf-uil  of 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  two 
cupfuls  of  flour. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Massachusetts. 

If  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Indiana,  will  send  me  her 
address,  I  will  tell  her  where  to  send  for 
instructions  for  crocheting  a  Dutch  collar. 

How  to  Make  Lozenges  from  Herbs — Soak 
gelatin  in  water.  When  soft,  mix  pul- 
verized sugar  to  form  a  paste,  make  thin  as 
for  pie-paste,  or  thinner.  Get  your  tinner 
to  make  a  small  cutter,  and  cut  to  the  proper 
size.  Dry  in  a  hot  place.  For  commercial 
use,  they  use  oils  of  these  herbs.  But  you 
can  boil  your  herbs,  then  use  the  liquid  for 
soaking  the  gelatin.  You  will  have  to  guess 
at  the  strength  of  the  lozen^ces. 

W^.  K.,  Ontario. 

Cocoanut  Drop  Cookies,  for  E.  B.,  Ohio — 
One  cupful  of  cocoanut,  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  whites  of  three  eggs  and  two 
cupfuls  of  flour.  Ice  with  boiled  icing,  and 
sprinkle  with  cocoanut. 

Editor's  Note — Thanks  are  due  two  kind 
subscribers  who  sent  recipes  for  birthday 
cake  for  Mrs.  J.  J.  C,  Indiana,  but  neglected 
to  sign  any  name  or  initials.  Another  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  S.,  Ohio.  I  wish  to  thank 
all  of  these  contributors. 

Household  Hints 

A  Winter  Hammock — If  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  proper  place  to 
hang  it  across  a  corner,  nothing  makes  a 
nicer  bedroom  "couch"  than  a  hammock.  It 
is  so  good,  too,  for  a  small  room,  for  it  can 
be  simply  hung  up  on  one  hook,  or  taken 
down  altogether  when  not  in  use.  Hammocks 
now  come  in  so  many  beautiful  weaves  and 
colorings  that  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find 
one  suitable  with  almost  any  surroundings. 

If  the  use  of  the  hammock  is  not  feasible, 
the  kind  of  cot  used  by  the  soldiers  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  also  can  be  easily  folded  away. 
It  can  always  masquerade  as  a  couch  with  a 
proper  cover,  and  colored  bedspreads  are 
now  made  that  make  beautiful  and  service- 
able couch-covers ;  the  not-too-expensive 
blue-and-white  or  red-and-white  being  the 
best.  "AjAM." 

Some   Fritter  Ideas 

By  Elma  lona  Locke 

Jelly  Fritters — Make  a  pate-a-chou  bat- 
ter by  putting  one  cupful  of  cold  milk  and 
two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  to  heat 
quickly.  Bring  to  a  boil  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, stirring  constantly,  then  add  one-fourth 
pound  of  sifted  and  dried  flour,  and  stir 
briskly  over  the  fire  for  two  minutes.  Set  the 
pan  away  to  cool  slightly,  and  as  soon  as  cool 
enough  beat  in,  one  at  a  time,  four  eggs, 
beating  hard  after  each  one.  This  is.  now 
ready  to  use  in  any  way,  and,  if  closely 
covered  and  set  aside,  may  be  kept  for 
several  days.  This  paste  is  useful  in  soups, 
eclairs,  various  fritters,  etc.  For  the  jelly 
fritters,  cut  firm  jelly  into  small  squares 
(marmalades  and  preserves  may  be  used  if 
wished),  mask  with  the  paste,  and  fry  like 
any  fritter. 

Orange  Fritters  — Peel  four  oranges,  tak- 
ing off  all  the  white  pith  without  breaking 
the  sections,  separate  into  the  natural 
divisions,  and  dip  each  piece  into  fritter 
batter,  fry  a  deep  yellow,  and  serve  with 
powdered  sugar. 

Pineapple  Fritters — Cut  the  fruit  into 
thin,  small  sections,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and 
let  lie  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  drain  as  dry 
as  possible,  roll  each  piece  in  sifted  bread- 
crumbs, dip  in  batter,  and  fry.  Serve  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  accompany  with  pine- 
apple sauce. 
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Position  as  a  Traveling 
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Where  You  Can  Earn  From  $1,000  to 
S5.0Q0  a  Year  and  Your  Expenses? 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  aa  expert  Salesman 
or  Saleswoman  by  mail  in  aix  to  ei^ht  weebs 
and  our  Free  Employment  Bureau  will 
assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  white 
you  learn.  We  cannot  bc^in  \o  supply  the 
demand  of  leading  busines.s  houses  in  all  parts 
of  America  for  our  students.  If  you  want  to 
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Lovely  Assortment,  Colored 
Goldt  Silver,  Embossed,  etc. 
Send  Coin.  AKT  NOVELTYCO.Dept.lO.,Belleville,ILL. 
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PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
^^Mo^m^lj^^^niggist^^^^ 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  beGt  attention. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


The  Saving  of  the  Ewe  Lamb 

By  Lilla  Zenib 


OF  ALL  the  odd  sights  that  struck  me  in  Eastern 
lands.  I  found  none  quainter  than  the  pet  lamb 
or  sheep  that  follows  its  owner  through  the 
crowded  city  bazaars.  The  woolly  creature's  fat 
tail  and  fleece  are  often  absurdly  painted  blue  or  crim- 
son, and  around  its  neck  are  triple  rows  of  turquoise 
beads  to  ward  oflf  the  "Evil  Eye." 

I  have  seen  extraordinary  affection  lavished  on  these 
genile  pets;  and  this  has  often  lent  point  and  force  in 
my  mind  to  the  Bible  story  of  the  poor  man's  "one  ewe 
lar-.b."  whose  sacrifice  was  deemed  such  a  crime.  I 
msself  encountered  one  of  these  possessions  in  tragi- 
co-iiic  circumstances. 

i  was  traveling  in  the  interior  of  Morocco,  a  wild 
and  lawless  land ;  and  the  letters  I  carried  entitled  me 
to  entertainment  at  tribal  castles  in  hill  and  plain.  I 

nrtist   say.    however,    my    reception  in   

these  savage  fortresses  varied  so  re- 
markably that  I  always  had  something 
to  think  upon  during  the  day,  as  my  old 
mule  stumbled  along  the  stom'  tracks. 

Of  course,  a  Christian  woman  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  Atlas 
country,  south  of  Marraksh ;  so  the 
attention  I  received  was  often  embar- 
rassing in  the  extreme.  \\'ithdrawing 
my  hatpins  caused  shrieks  of  dismay 
from  onlookers,  for  they  were  supposed 
to  be  embedded  in  my  head  !  My  gloves, 
too.  were  thought  a  kind  of  second  skin ; 
and.  in  general,  the  ladies  and  slaves  of 
the  harems  nearly  drove  me  crazy  with 
outlandish  queotions. 

This  sort  of  thing  never  varied,  but 
food-supplies  decidedly  did  so ;  and  this 
was  a  serious  matter  for  my  big  caravan. 
One  day  I  would  be  most  meagerly  fed 
and  lodged,  while  at  the  next  halt  my 
host  would  nearly  kill  us  all  with  kind- 
ness, and  house  us  in  a  palace. 

But  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  citadel 
of  Kaid  Anfloos,  Lord  of  'Mtooga.  Here 
was  a  huge  castle  lodging  three  thou- 
sand horsemen  ;  a  city  in  miniature  with 
wide  moats  and  lofty  walls — the  strong- 
hold of  a  semi-independent  prince. 

Yet  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  I  was 
none  too  welcome.  Anfloos  himself 
pleaded  his  presence  at  a  "war  council" 
for  not  seeing  me.  Instead,  he  sent  his 
Imshowri,  or  guest-usher.  A  sullen  per- 
son, this,  who  gave  me  a  miserable 
room  full  of  fleas,  and  never  fed  my 
pack  animals  until  ten  at  night. 


without  further  ceremom%  driven  into  my  room, 
to  collect  the  fleas  into  its  own  curly  wool! 

As  a  plan,  this  was  new  to  me.  But  it  was  certainly 
done  well,  for  I  slept  in  peace.  Next  morning  at  eleven, 
while  writing  my  diary  and  describing  this  identical 
device,  I  heard  wails  and  high  words  outside.  It  was 
black  Yakoub  in  tears,  and  my  mule-boy  was  warning 
him  he  was  not  on  any  account  to  disturb  the  white  lady. 

"What  is  it.  Yakoub?"  I  called  out. 

"Oh,  Mistress  of  the  Lovely  Hair."  he  blubbered, 
"they  would  kill  the  lamb  that  served  thee.  For  my 
lord  the  Imshov.-ri  has  ordered  it  for  the  stranger's 
feast.  How  I  have  loved  it  and  taught  it  strange  trices  ! 
Aiwa !    Aiwa  I" 

Really,  I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  But 
the  boy's  distress  over  his  pet's  impending  fa^e  was 
so  obvious  and  acute — to  say  nothing  of  the  service  his 
lamb  had  rendered — that  I  decided  to  save  the  little 
beast  somehow. 

Inquiries  ainong  my  own  men  revealed  the  meanness 
of  our  rich  host.    Evidentlv  word  had  gone  fori:h  that 


Now,  the  Heas  were  a  real  problem ; 
they  had  a  way  of  dropping  from  the 
rough  timbered  roof  with  an  ingenuity 
that  boded  ill  for  my  mtich-needed  rest. 
I  suppose  goats  had  been  stabled  in  the 
room,  and  the  Imshowri  had  had  no 
time  to  get  it  whitewashed. 

I  complained  to  the  great  man,  and 
he  heard  fne  in  grave  silence.  On  leav- 
ing, he  remarked  through  my  interpreter 
that  "he  would  send  Yakoub  and  his 
lamb."  For  what  purpose  was  not 
stated. 

However,  both  appeared  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Yakoub  was  a  black  slave  of  four- 
teen, and  the  lamb  was  literally  a  picture. 
It  was  small  and  fat-tailed ;  the  fleece 
grotesquely  painted  blue  and  green  in 
geometrical  designs.  Judge  of  my 
amazement  when  the  prettj"  pet  was. 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Happy  New  Year  to  All  of  You! 


Anna  Larson  of  Benidji.  Minnesota,  is  so  busy  sweeping,  washing  dislies  and  clothes, 
cooking,  baking  and  .taking  caro  of  the  baby  that  she  hadn't  time  to  write  me  for  ever  so 
long.     \\'hat  do  you  think  of  that,  for  a  busy  .?irl? 

*  »  * 

Nellie  Grieg  of  Camden,  Sottth  Carolina,  sent  me  a  very  cute  little  poem.  Nellie 
is  only  nine  years  old. 

Some  cousins  want  to  -know  if  they  can  send  in  poems,  stories  and  other  matter,  at 
any  time.  Jly  ad\ice  is.  send  such  interesting  letters  that  we'll  want  to  print  the  Ict.ers 
on  this  page,  or  parts  of  them  on  our  Bulletin  Board.  Vou  see,  our  pag;  is  so  small 
we  have  to  be  careful  of  every  inch  of  space.  Notice  the  kind  of  letters  1  print,  tiien 
you'll  know  the  kind  of  letter  that  is  most  valuable  to  the  cOnsins. 

*  »  * 

The  new  year  is  a  goad  time  to  start  getting  nevv  cousins.  .Vsk  your  frienctj  to  joi.i. 
They'll  want  our  biuton  and  our  secret  if  you  t;ll  them  about  it.  I'd  like  five  thousand 
tiew  cousins  this  year.     Come  now,  help  me,  ever>'body! 

*  »  * 

Irene  Butts  of  Farmershurg,  Iowa,  sent  me  a  funny  poem  about  "My  Turkey,  'Tis 
of  Thee."  It's  too  long  to  publislt,  but  I  thank  her  for  remembering  Cousin  Saliy. 

-  *     *  ♦ 

Eunice  V.  Tracy,  nine  years  old,  of  South  Boston.  \'irginia.  wonders  if  Cousin  Sally 
can't  give  prizes  for  sewing.  She  is  very  fond  of  needlework.  Cousin  Sally  will  i)ro;ii- 
ise  to  think  it  over. 

*  ♦  * 

Erline  L.  Green  of  Cumberland,  Ohio,  husked  corn  for  three  days,  and  earned 
eighty-five  cents.  She  has  a  :)air  of  lambs  tliat  she  can  hitc'i  to  a  wagon  and  drive 
about.   Isn't  that  fun?  I  wish  we  could  see  her  driving  her  odd  team. 

*  9-  * 

Nina  Heacock  of  Weyerhaeuser,  Wisconsin,  is  only  eleven  years  old.  But  she  sent 
in  a  very  nice  pjncil  drawing  of  a  farm-yard.  It  looks  as  though  Nina  might  be  an 
artist,  if  she  studied  hard.  »      ^  ^ 

Helenvenn  Addicott  of  Oakland,  California,  learned  cooking  at  a  summer  school  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  California.  She  says  she  can  make  cake  and  muffins,  cook  vegetables, 
do  plain  sewing,  embroidery  and  .stitch  on  the  machine.    Isn't  she  an  accomplished  cousin? 

*  *  * 

Wilna  Chapman  of  Paris.  Illinois,  "wears  her  Cousin  Sally  button  "just  everywhere." 
Do  you? 


the  infidel  guest,  thrust  upon  the  castle  by  imperial 
letters,  was  to  get  as  little  as  possible  during  her  brief 
stay.  For  this  reason  were  levies  made  upon  the  private 
property  of  slaves  and  other  dependents. 

I  called  Israhl.  the  leader  of  my  caravan.  "Is  it 
possible,"  I  asked  him  gravely,  "there  is  no  dinner  for 
us  besides  Yakoub's  lamb?" 

"Naught  else  but  an  old  he  goat." 

Isratil's  temper  was  none  of  the  best  when  in  a  land 
of  scant  supplies.  Even  as  he  spoke  in  came  the.negro 
boy,  followed  as  usual  by  his  painted  lamb. 

Yakoub  looked  dreadfully  worried.  "Oh,  lady,"  he 
said,  gazing  up  at  me  with  big  troubled  eves,  "my 
beloved  has  not  an  hour  to  live.  And  to  think  of  the 
tricks  I  have  taught  it!  Lo.  when  I  say  the  word,  it 
will  bow  toward  Mecca  the  Holy  !" 

Seeing  my  astonishment,  he  grasped  his  pet,  and  gave 
a  sharp  order  in  guttural  Arabic.  The  funnv  little 
thing  responded  at  once  with  a  comic  bob  toward  the 
hills  over  whicli  the  sun  had  r.sen.  To  this  day, 
however,  I  suspect  a  painfully  pinched  tail  rather 
than  lamb-like  intel'igence  in  the  deed. 

"The  creature  sleeps  with  me  at 
night,"  Yakoub  wsn:  on  in  level,  heart- 
broken tones,  "L  -y-ii^s  for  me  on  Fri- 
days outside  the  m<^sque.  It  will  fetch 
and  carry  at  my  Vvord — " 

The  hoy  stopoed  abruptly  and  burst 
into  wailing  sobs.  For  the  impassive 
Imshowri  had  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
with  him  a  small  man  bearing  a  knife. 
The  tragedy  was  at  hand,  and  poor 
Yakoub  stepped  instinctively  before  his 
pet.  The  boy's  fat  face  was  distorted 
with  tears. 

"Wait,"  I  said  calmly.  "Israfil — we 
will  have  the  goat  after  all !" 

"But,  lady,  the  meat  is  as  timbdV  fon 
toughness  !" 

"Never  mind ;  m.ake  a  stew  of  it." 
And  before  I  rightly  knew  what  he 
was  about,  poor  Yakoub  was  trying  to 
kiss  m}'  feet,  while  his  pet,  unconscious 
of  it  all,  fixed  soft,  inquiring  eyes  on 
his  master. 

As  for  our  dinner,  I  must  admit  that, 
even  stewed,  the  goat  was  desperately 
tough.  Still,  the  droll  gambols  of  the 
delighted  negro  and  his  Mecca-bobbing 
ewe  lamb  furnished  us  an  entertainment 
that  lasted  far  into  the  night. 


Bertha  Baj'nes  of  Salem.  Indiana,  president  and  secretary  of  one  of  our  Branch 
Cousin  Sally  Clubs,  won  a  medal  for  speaking  on  temperance  before  the  local  W.  C.  T.  U. 

*  *  ♦ 

Florence  Otelia  Utz  of  Peoria,  Ohio,  is  so  fond  of  proverbs  that  she  wrote  me  a 
three-page  letter  full  of  them.  And  this  is  the  way  the  letter  closed: 
"Some  like  one,  some  like  two, 
I  like  one.  and  that  is  you — Cousin  Sally." 
Wasn't  that  a  sweet  little  compliment  from  Cousin  Florence? 

Charles  H.  ililler  of  Alexander.  North  Dakota,  says  the  weather  was  twentj'  degrees 
below  zero  on  the  tliirteenth  of  October.  But  he  is  leaving  Alexander,  and  he  may  be. 
able  to  tell  us  if  the  climate  is  any  milder  where  he  now  lives. 

*  *  * 

I  hope  you  have  read  our  new  rule  about  cousins  wishing  to  correspond.  It  was 
published  on  our  page  in  the  issue  of  December  23.  1911.  In  sending  your  requests  for 
names,  be  sure  to  name  the  states  you  wish  to  hear  from. 

*  *  * 

In  the  early  spring,  we  hooe  to  have  some  articles  on  our  page  that  will  help  the 
cousins  who  arc  planning  gardens.  We  will  have  an  article  on  flower-gardens  and  another 
on  vegetable-gardens.  In  this  way  we  will  help  those  who  wish  gardens  of  either  or 
both  kinds.  I  hope  you'll  all  plant  gardens. 

*  *  » 

The  answers  to  the  riddles  in  our  last  issue  are: 

An  appetite. 

\A"hen  the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon. 
Because  it  is  past  your  age  (pasturage). 


A  Laugh 

By  A.  F.  Bonney 

A  LAUGH,  on  the  farm,  is  like  unto  a 
lump  of  pure  gold  thrown  into  a 
deep,  placid  lake.  There  is  a  sudden 
surprised  commotion,  a  splashing,  a 
million  gems  scintillate  in  the  sunshine, 
the  gold  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
lake;  but  this  is  not  the  end,  for  the 
surface  of  the  lake  has  been  disturbed, 
and  little  concentric  rings  grow  large, 
continue  to  spread,  going,  going,  until 
they  die  on  the  farthest  shore. 

So  it  is  with  a  hearty  laugh  ;  on  the 
farm — in  the  home.  Long  after  the 
cause  is  forgotten,  the  little  waves  of 
merriment  spread,  are  fostered  of 
angels'  care ;  they  ripple  over  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  and,  coming  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  there  rest  content. 

Laugh !  It  is  God's  antidote  for 
gloom.  It  may  come  hard  at  first,  but 
after  a  while  it  will  become  a  habit,  and 
the  farm  home  and  the  world  will  be 
the  better  for  it. 


Cousin  Sally's  New  Year  Letter 


New  Year's  Dav.  1912. 

DEAR  COUSINS— 
A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all.  dear  cousins ! 
New^  Year's  day  would  not  measure  up  to  our 
usual  notions  of  it,  did  we  not  make  a  few  resolutions. 
Now.  would  it?  Of  course,  you've  been  writing  and 
sending  me  resolutions  for  j'our  own  personal  conduct, 
during  all  of  last  week. 

But  to-day  I  should  like  to  talk  over  with  yon  some 
New  Year's  resolutions  that  we  might  keep,  in  a  body, 
as  it  were.  How  about  ten  resolutions  for  everybodj'  in 
the  Cousin  Sally  Club? 

They  will  not  interfere  with  j'^our  own  special  private 
ones..  If  you've  decided  "to  help  mother  with  the  dishes 
ever}-  day,"  or  "to  bring  in  three  armfuls  of  wood  for 
Anna,  every  morning."  or  "never  to  be  late  at  school." 
my  set  of  resolutions  won't  interfere  with  yours  in 
an\-  way.  ^ 

Before  I  tell  you  what  my  resolutions  are.  let  me  talk 
a  bit  about  our  schools,  the  schools  my  cousins  attend. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  of  my  cousins  goes  to 
school,  .\lmost  every  letter  that  comes  to  me  has  in  it 
a  line  or  two.  saying : 

"I'm  in  the  fifth  grade,  now."  or 

"I  go  to  school  every  day.  three  miles  away."  or 

"My  brother.  sisteixaad*Lai:e..£QiiJg_te.ULe  jJ22f--^v 


School  this  year."  Indeed,  if  I  had  to  choose  one, 
single  subject  which  would  interest  every  one  of  us, 
I'd  say  "School !"  . 

t 

Now,  can  you  guess  what  my  resolutions  are?  Yes, 
they're  about  school,  but  they're  not  the  usual  sort  of 
school  resolutions.    Read  them,  and  you'll  see. 

Here  the}'  are : 

1.  Our  school  must  be  the  best  school  ever. 

2.  We  will  have  a  school  garden. 

3.  We  will  raise  vegetables,  as  well  as  flowers,  in  it. 

4.  \\'e  will  decorate  our  school  grounds  with  flowers. 

5.  \\'e  will  hang  pictures  on  our  school  walls. 

6.  ^^'e  wiB  have,  at  least,  one  plaster  of  paris  cast  of 
some  famous  statue. 

7.  ^^'e  will  learn  some  cooking  and  sewing. 

8.  \\'e  will  start  a  school  library,  or  fill  up  the  pres- 
ent one. 

9.  We  will  all  work  together. 

10.  We'll  let  Cousin  Salb'  help  with  every  school. 

t 

Now  if  A'ou'll  do  your  share  in  living  up  to  these 
resolutions,  this  is  what  I'll  promise  to  do: 

1.  I'll  publish,  as  often  as  I  can.  suggestions  which 
.will  help  vou  to  make  vour  school  the  best  school  ever. 


2.  I'll  publish  plans  for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

3.  I'll  offer,  as  premiums  and  prizes,  all  the  vegetable- 
seeds  for  your  gardens. 

4.  I'll  offer,  as  premiums  and  prizes,  all  the  flower 
and  vine  seeds  and  young  trees  for  your  gardens. 

5.  I'll  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  good  pictures, 
framed  and  ready  for  hanging. 

6.  I'll  help  you  to  get  at  least  one  plaster  of  paris  cast 
of  some  famous  bust  or  statue. 

7.  I'll  help  you  to  obtain  school  cook-books,  outfits 
for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing,  and  books  of  instruc- 
tion for  sewing  classes. 

8.  Our  page  will  publish  lists  of  books  for  school 
libraries,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

9.  I'll  help  you  to  work  together,  with  new  plans  and 
ideas  published  on  our  page. 

10.  I  just  want  the  chance  -to  help  you  to  get  these, 
and  without  spending  a  cent  of  money. 


Now.  dear  cousins,  think  this  over,  talk  it  over,  take 
it  to  school,  show  it  to  your  teacher  and  the  pupils,  and 
then  let's  get  to  work !  I'm  ready,  are  you  ?  .A.nd  won'f 
our  new  year  be  a  happy  one  if  our  plans  work  out? 
Hurrah  for  1912 !    It  will  be  a  big  year  for  us  ! 

Your  affectionate,  Cousin  Sally. 
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The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  FROII  PAGE  22] 

"How  can  we  afford  such  a  splendid 
place?" 

Caroline  flushed,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
"I  hate  to  tell  you  what  I've  thought  of,"  she 
faltered.  "Remember,  'it's  only  a  sugges- 
tion r 

"I'll  do  anything,"  Frances  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately.   "You  know  I  will,  Caroline." 

"You  could  take  in — paying  guests!" 

The  girl's  face  turned  crimson.  "A — a 
boarding-house  !"  she  whispered. 

Miss  Sandford  nodded,  and  there  was  a 
long  silence,  while  Frances  foaght  with  her ' 
pride.    "I — can't  picture  myself  as  a  board- 
ing-house   lady— but    I    will — let's    talk  it 
over !" 

Caroline  tried  to  paint  the  picture  as 
brightly  as  possible,  for  she  knew  that  the 
girl  was  absolutely  incapable  of  filling  any 
paying  position.  At  last  they  decided  to  adopt 
the  plan  if  the  house  were  available.  Con- 
sequently eleven  o'clock  of  the  next  day 
found  her,  though  quite  unknown  to  Frances, 
at  Norman's  office.  There  was  no  necessity 
to  let  the  girl  know  that  her  negotiations 
were  necessarily  conducted  through  his 
firm,  as  all  of  her  business  was  transacted 
through  it. 

Norman  received  her  with  his  usual 
wannth  ;  but  she  was  rendered  almost  speech- 
less by  the  change  the  month  had  made  in 
him. 

His  eyes  seemed  to  have  sunk  deeper,  and 
the  set  of  his  lips-  was  that  of  a  man  in  pain. 

He  had  not  seen  Miss  Sandford  since  that 
evening  a  month  before,  and  both  of  them 
were  conscious  of  a  sense  of  embarrassment. 
It  is  always  hard  to  resume  the  or(finary 
tenor  oi  friendship  after  an  emotional  crisis. 

"Can  I  do  anything  tor  you?"  he  said  at 
last,  and  from  his  tone  she  understooS  that 
he  wished  to  ignore  the  subject  that  was 
uppermost  in  both  their  thoughts. 

"I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  faltered 
remorsefully,  "but  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
avoid  asking  you  to  help  me.  I  want  to 
assist  Frances." 

Norman's  face  flushed  a  dull  red. 

"It  will  be  a  real  kindness  to  me  if  you 
will  allow  my  head  clerk  to  execute  what- 
ever— plan — you  have  in  mind.  I'm  trying 
to  forget."  His  voice  was  grave  and  steady 
as  usual,  but  suddenly  the  pencil  he  was 
holding  slipped  from  his  twitching  fingers, 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  Caroline  rose,  her  eyes 
wet,  fhe  last  faint  hope  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation ^one. 

'7ust  a  moment,"  he  requested.    "I'll  ring 
for  Mr.  West." 

She  nodded  silently,  and  waited. 
.  Almost  immediately,  the  little  man  ap- 
peared,   his    radiant    smfle    greeting  Miss 
Sandford. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  West,"  Caroline 
said.  "Mr.  Norris  s-ays  yoii  are  to  attend  to  a 
commission  for  me." 

"I  shall  be  delighted."  The  unction  of  his 
tone  was  indescribable.  "If  you  will  just 
step  right  this  way 

Caroline  nodded,  then  turned  to  Norman 
with  outstretched  hand.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
more  sensitive  recorder  of  feeling  than'  a 
handclasp,  and  Carofine's  was  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendliness.  Norman's  strong 
fingers  closed  ovet  hers  with  a  grateful  grip. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  If  there  were  only  some- 
thing r  could  do,"  Caroline's  said  mutely, 
while  his  answered  ; 

"I  appreciate  your  kindness  deeply,  but 
there  is  nothing." 

Then  Mr.  West  conducted  Miss  Sandford 
to  his  office  with  the  air  of  a  courtier  pre- 
ceding his  queen,   seated  her  in  the  most- 
comfort^ible  chair,  and  sat  down  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  respectful  attention. 

Caroline  outlined  her  plan,  her  face  very 
tender  with  pity  for  Frances's  predicament, 
when  suddenly,  her  eyes  meeting  Mr.  West's 
by  accident,  she  became  conscious  that  he 
was  regarding  her  with  humble  adoration. 

She  blushed  brightly,  and  said,  a  little 
confused,  "Wliat  do  you  think  of  my  plan, 
Mr.  West?" 

Then  he  too  flushed  until  his  very  ears 
were  crimson. 

"Oh,  tell  me,"  she  persisted,  "if  it  isn't 
practical,  we'll  just  have  to  think  of  some- 
thing else." 

"It's — quite  practical,"  he-  stammered. 
"How  kind  you  are.  Miss  Sandfordl  How 
wonderfully  kind !"  Hi^  voice  died  away 
wealcly.  Never  had  he  made  such  a  speech! 
It  had  bnrst  forth  uncontrollably  Out  of  the 
excess  of  his  admiration. 

Caroline  was  very  human,  and  this  whole- 
souled  ardor  had  a  sweet  savor,  for  she 
knew  the  little  clerk's  habitual  meekness. 

"Oh,  I'm  acting  in  seli-defense,"  she 
smiled.  "I  should  be  very  miserable  to  see 
my  friend  in  want — and  they  have  lost  every- 
thing! Even  as  it  is,  poor  Miss  "Frances  will 
have  enough  to  contend  with." 

Mr,  West  nodded  in  response  to  her  sigh, 
but  he  could  feel  no  deep  sympathy  foi  the 
young  lady  who  had  caused  his  beloved  Mr. 
Norris  so  much  sorrow. 

For  a  brief  hour  they  discussed  ways  and 
means,  and  the  little  clerk  showed  all  his 
cleverness  and  depth.  Most  women  terrified 
him,  but  Caroline's  gentia  cordiality  always 
gave  him  the  courage  and  self-assurance  he 
lacked;  then  Miss  Sandford  rose  to  go,  say- 
'ng,  "As  soon  as  you  have  found  out  who 
holds  the  mortgage  that  is  beings  foreclosed, 


I  authorize  you  to  try  to  buy  the  property. 
Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  done 
anything,  no  matter  what  it  is." 

Mr.  West  promised,  and  ushered  her  out, 
then  stood  dreamily  regarding  the  big  leather 
chair  she  had  just  vacated.  "Why  was  svich 
a  charming  woman  unmarried?"  he  won- 
dered. How  beautiful  she  was  !  How  win- 
ning I  For  several  minutes  he  stood  gazing 
vacantly  at  space,  his  face  lit  by  his  luminous 
smile,  then  absently  he  walked  toward  the 
tiny  mirror  which  hung  behind  the  screen 
which  hid  his  hat  and  coat,  and  regarded 
himself  gravely.  Then,  abruptly,  a  wave  of 
self-consciousness  swept  over  him,  and  clap- 
ping on  his  hat  he  hurried  out  to  execute 
Miss  Sandford's  commission. 

Very  easily  he  learned  that  "The  Home 
Real-Estate  Company"  held  the  property  he 
desired,  and  he  went  to  its  headquarters 
"without  further  delay. 

On  stating  his  business,  he  was  ushered 
into  one  of  a  series  of  private  offices,  in 
which  sat  a  tall,  thin,  keen-eyed  gentleman. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  "the  house  was  for 
sale.     Who  wished  to  buy  it  ?" 

Mr.  West  told  him,  speaking  the  name 
softly. 

The  man  in  the  desk  chair  started,  and 
seeing  that  his  movement  was  noticed  said 
smoothly  : 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss 
Sandford,  and  I'm  rather  surprised  at  her 
purchasing  any  of  the  Taylor  property.  Does 
she  wish  it  for  her  personal  use  ?" 

"No,"  Mr.  West  answered  proudly,  "she 
wants  to  rent  it  to  Mr.  Taylor's  wife  and 
daughter." 

A  sudden  contraction  passed  over  the  gen- 
tleman's face,  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  the 
little  clerk  went  on  in  his  meek  voice  :  "You 
are  undoubtedly  authorized  to  act  for  the 
Company — "  he  paused.  "Are  you  not,  sir?'' 

"Oh,  yes  I"  the  gentleman  roused  himself. 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  knew 
me.  I'm  an  officer  of  the  Company.  I'm 
Mr.  Jacob  Jordan." 

[to  be  continued] 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

In  the  December  23,  191 1,  Issue 

Answer  to  Investment  Puzzle 

One  fourth  of  Mrs.  Smith's  money,  or  one 
third  of  her  husband's,  or  one  seventh  of 
their  combined  funds,  would  buy  that  shady 
grove  and  babbling  brook.  The  other  six 
sevenths  comes  to  $5,000,  so  that  one  sev- 
enth, the  price  of  the  grove,  must  have  been 
$833.33. 

Answer  to  Puzzling  Time 

When  Tommy's  mother  asked  him  to  tell 
her  the  time,  the  hour,  according  to  the 
clock,  was  60/143  of  a  minute  to  11.  If  the 
hour"  and  minute  hands  were  to  change  places, 
the  time  would  be  5  and  5/143  minutes  of 
12.  There  are  143  positions  on  a  clock  dial, 
which  the  hands  reach  in  course  of  twelve 
hours'  traveling,  when  they  might  change 
places  and  still  tell  the  correct  time.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  peculiar  moments  that 
Tommy's  mother  requested  him  to  tell  the 
time. 

Solution  to  Drovers'  Puzzle 

Hank  had  eleven  animals,  Jim  seven  and 
Duke  twenty-one,  so  that  there  were  thirty- 
nine  animals  altogether. 

Solution  of  Mars  Puzzle 

The  correct  route  through  the  canals  of 
Mars,  spells  out  the  sentence,  "There  is  no 
possible  way." 

Answer  to  Cattle  Puzzle 

Farmer  Jones  originally  paid  $150  for  one 
cow  and  $50  for  the  other.  In  selling  he 
made  10  per  cent,  on  one  and  lost  10  per 
cent,  on  the  other,  receiving  $210,  or  a  gain 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  transaction. 

Solution  to  Horse-Trade  Puzzle 

Sixty  dollars  is  half  the  cost  of  the  animal 
and  three  quarters  of  the  cost  of  his  keep. 
This  makes  one  quarter  of  tlie  keep  one  third 
of  $47  and  the  total  loss  $28  2/3. 

Worth  Their  Weight  in  Gold 

In  the  problem  of  the  dowers  of  the  June 
brides  we  were  told  that  the  three  brides 
weighed  396  pounds,  and  that  there  was  a 
difl^erence  of  10  pounds  between  each^  Kitty 
therefore  weighed  122,  Nellie.  132  and  Min-r 
nie  142  pounds.  As  Brown  weighed  the  same 
as  his  bride,  we  will  pair  Kitty  and  Brown, 
weighing  244.  We  pair  Nellie  and  Jones 
(198)  at  330,  and  Minnie  with  Robinson 
(  284)  to^  make  the  required  426,  which  gives 
a  total  o*f  1,000  pounds,  or  half  a  ton. 


Answer  to  Rebus 


Title-page. 


End  Man — "Now,  will  the  laziest  man  in 
the  room  stand  up  ?" 
All  rose  but  one. 

End  Man  (turning  to  one  seated) — "And 
why  do  you  remain  seated  ?" 
"I'm  too  lazy  to'  get  up." — Ex. 

As  the  train  neared  the  city  the  colored 
porter  approached  the  jovial-faced  gentle- 
hian,  saying  with  a  smile  : 

"Shall  Ah  brush  yo'  off,  sah  ?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  prefer  to  get  off  in 
the  tisual  manner." — Ex. 

"Who  was  Noah's  wife,  Pa?"  ^ 
"Joan  of  Arc,  my  boy.    Now  run  away.' 
—Ex. 


Renew  Your  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  Subscriptions 

Bargain  Prices  for  Ten  Days  Only 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  is  extending  reduced  subscription  rates  to  our 
old  subscribers  for  a  few  days  longer. 
All  our  subscribers  who  intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  should 
accept  one  of  these  offers  now  whether  their  subscriptions  expire  this 
month  or  several  months  later. 

Our  special  prices  will  save  you  money.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary 
subscription  bargain  ever  offered.  You  can  get  the  most  valuable  farm 
paper  published  at  half  price  if  you  renew  your  subscription  on  these 
special  offers. 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  be  bigger,  better  and  more  interesting 
during  1912  than  ever  before. 


For  Ten  Days  Only 

These  Special  Prices  will  be  in  force  the  next  ten  days.  You  ought  to 
act  right  away  and  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  regular  price  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  is  50  cents  a  year. 


Offer  No.  I 

Our  Beirgain  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year — 26  times 


Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargedn  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  two  yean — 52  times 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Twenty-six  big  numbers  every  other  Saturday  for  the 
next  year.  More  and  better  reading  matter  than  you  can 
get  in  any  other  paper. 

Farmers*  Lobby 

This  will  be  a  most  important  feature  during  thcDcxt 
year.  It  will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
political  changes  and  the  coming  presidential  campaign. 

Headwork  Shop 

The  Headwork  Shop  will  contain  more  new  and  or- 
iginal ideas  than  ever.  It  will  be  chuck  full  of  practical 
appliances. 

Poultry  Profits 

The  Poultry  Department  has  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
that   will   mean    increased   Poultry    Profits    for  our 

readers. 

A  Bi^  Novel 

We  are  now  running  a  series  of  big,  live,  interesting  serial 
s.tof ies  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  You  will  be  the  better 
for  reading  these  splendid  stories. 

Departments  for  Women 

The  various  big  departments  for  women  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  be  larger  and  better  than  ever  this  year. 
These  features  alone  will  surpass  in  excellence  similar 
features  in  our  most  popular  magazines. 


SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  BEFORE  JANUARY  16th 

So  please  don't  delay  sending  us  your  order  at  once,  or  you  may  be  too 
late.  Do  this  right  now,  as  to-morrow  you  may  be  too  busy  and  forget. 


Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargsdn  Price  for  all 
— with  Farm  and  Fireside 
four  years — IO4  times 


The  Necessary  Farm  Paper 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  now  thirty-five  years  young, — the  most  reliable 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  progressivf  farm  paper  published.  All 
subscribers  receive  Farm  and  Fireside  every  other  Saturday. 

Our  big  special  departments  are  going  to  be  enlarged  considerably 
during  the  next  year  and  will  grow  more  entertaining  and  instructive  as 
the  year  progresses.  g^^^  qjj^^ 

This  is  our  best  offer  of  the  year.  The  subscription  season  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Every  reader  who  has  not  accepted  one  of  our 
previous  offers  should  respond  to  this  call.  It  will  save  you  money.  Now 
is  the  time  to  send  your  subscription,  if  you  want  to  subscribe  at  a 
bargain  price. 

Your  Own  Subscription  for  a  Favor 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers  to  give  you 
35  cents,  each,  for  a  year'5  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us 
the  names  and  70  cents  collected,  and  we  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for 
one  year,  each,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  special 
reward. 


RUSH  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

I  accept  your  .Bargain  Offer  No— ___>__— ,  for  which 

I  enclose   —    

Yours  truly, 

( Your  name)  _  __    _   

(Street  and  No. 

or  Rural  Route)   ______________ 

(Town  or  City)   

(State)    

This  blank,  if  mailed  before  January  16th,  entitles  the  sender  to  the 
above  Special  Prices,  or  write  your  order  on  a  separate. sheet  of  paper. 
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See  This  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Booklet  Free 

Here  is  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  that  runs  like 
a  carpet  sweeper.  As  it  rolls  across  the 
carpet  it  sucks  a  strong  blast  of  air  up 
through  the  carpet  bringing  every  particle 
of  dust  and  dirt  with  it. 

No  more  taking  up  of  carpets.  Simply  run 
the  easy  running  DOMESTIC  over  them  every 
day  or  two  and  you  keep  them  as  clean  as  new. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  pile  of  dirt 
which  came  out  of  the  texture  of  a  rug  that 
looked  clean. 

Try  it  in  your  home  at  our  risk 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  promptly 
refunded. 

Price  $16.00  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntaiiis. 

ire  Pay  Express.  » 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

Write  for  free  folders. 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  CO. 
223  Masonic  Temple  Peoria,  DI. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep  pegging 
on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely  making  a  hv- 
ing,  perhaps  without  steady  employment. 
They  don't  know  how  to  get  a  position  that  will 
pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to 
get  a  permanent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is 
inighty  pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do 
now,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Let  Us  Send  Too  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

On  FREE  TRIAL 


right  to  your  own  home  without  a  cent 
from  you.  No  C.  0.  D-   Ko  obligations  ' 
Send  it  back  at  oar  expense  if  yon  d 
wanttokeepit.   ^2.<H>  a  month 
now  pays  for  a  genuine 
Edison  Phonograph  at 
£ock  Bottom  prices 
and  without  even  interest 
on  monthly  payments. 

Send  today  for  our  beau- 
tiful Free  Edison  Catalog.  A  postal  will  do,  but  send  at  once. 

F.  K.  BABSOIi,  Edison  PhonoErapIi  Dlstr., 
finite  4031  «  Fdison  Block,  Ohlcaffo,  m. 


VALENTINE  POST  CARDS  |QI 


THE 
BEST 
YOU 
EVER 
SAW 


NO 
TWO 
ALIKE 


25  of  the  moEt  heautlfal  post 

  _        cards  ever  sold.  10  cents.   All  different. 

consistint;  of  dainty  Cupids.  Hearts,  Doves,  Lovers,  Text  and  Floral  dedgna. 
Far  better  than  our  Ohriatmaa  cards,  and  they  vrere  beauties.  Bome  are  em- 
boshed  anil  in  sold,  lltho^phed  in  many  colors  on  a  fine  grade  of  cardboard. 

V.  HERMAN  A  CO.  2130 North  Halsted St.,  Dept.  189, CHICAGO 

Try_a  Kalamazoo  Stove 

 CD  C  C    in  your 

t\.r.r,  kitchen 
*  or  living: 

room  or  wherever  it's  need- 
ed. 30  Days' Free  Trial— then 
360  Days' Approval  Test.  The 
Kalamazoo  must  make  sood  to 
your  satisfaction. 
Cook  stoves,  rang- 
es, heating  stoves, 
gas    stoves — 400 
styles  and  sizes  to 
choose  froni. 

Pay  At  Your 
Convenience 

Cash  or  credit,  just  as  you 
wish.   Olp  direct,  whole- 
sale, factory  prices  safe  yon  $5  to  $40  o'^er 
the  very  best  price  your  dealer  could  make. 
We  prepay  freight.  The  stove  is  one  you'll  be 
proud  to  own— the  genuine  Kalamazoo 
— stove  standard  of   the  country  for 
years.  Made  its  own  way  and  proved  Its 
superiority  In  170,000  American  homes. 

A  PostaJ  Brings  The 
Big  Stove  Book 

Your  copy  ready— the  biggrest,  most 
Taluabie  book  on  stove:    You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it — packed  with 
money-saving,    inside    stove  facts- 
"We  will  ship  stove  the  day  the  order  comes— 
always  within  24  hours.     When    yoa  write 
ask  for  Catalogue  No.  183  .  giving  prices 


We  Ship 
the 
Stove 
the 
Day  Your 
Order 
Arrives 


THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


SUCH  a  heaping,  overflowing  bag  of 
mail  the  postman  poured  on  my  desk 
this  morning !  Letters  from  north,  east, 
south  and  west — from  all  over  our  country. 
For  a  minute  I  was  almost  buried  under  the 
white  and  blue  and  violet  avalanche,  but  I 
managed  to  stack  the  letters  into  three  big 
piles,  and  here  I  have  sat  ever  since,  reading 
and  reveling  in  them  ! 

So  many,  many  girls  are  asking  about  our 
Gift  Club.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  last  every 
F.ARM  AND  Fireside  girl  has  found  out  the 
good  news,  that  right  here  in  her  own  paper 
there  is  a  club  that  will  help  her  get  the 
little,  dainty,  luxurious  "extras"  that  we 
all  long  for.  Of  course,  The  Gift  Club  could 
show  you  how  to  earn  money  to  buy  these 
things  for  yourself,  but  we  girls  think 
that  it  is  ever  so  much  more  delightful  to 
earn  the  gifts  than  it  would  be  to  earn 
the  money  iirst,  and  then  buy  them. 

Do  you  want  to  see  some  of  the  letters 
from  our  mail-bags?  First,  there  are 
hundreds  very  much  like  the  one  below 
from  girls  who  very  soon  will  become 
members  of  the  Club,  but  who  are  not 
now  quite  sure  that  they  "believe"  every- 
thing I  have  told  them  !  Funny,  doubting 
little  letters !  We  Club  girls  know  that 
it  is  all  true,  don't  we? 

Dear  Miss  West — 

Mother  says  that  I  still  believe  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and 
perhaps  I  am  too  credulous,  but  there's 
one  thing  that  I  can't  quite  believe — 
that  the  girls  who  join  The  Gift  Club 
can  get  all  those  wonderful  presents 
free !  You  offer  to  tell  us  all  about  it 
if  we  are  interested.  My  curiosity  has 
reached  the  boiling-point,  and  so  please 
do  write  at  once.  I  don't  promise  to  be 
a  member.  Minnie  J. 

No,  my  dear  Miss  Minnie  J.,  you  do 
not  promise  to  be  a  member,  and  yet  I 
■know  very  well  that  inside  of  two  weeks 
you  will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
rest  of  our  girls.  Wait  until  you  receive 
my  letter ! 

Here  is  a  joyous,  breezy  little  note 
that  I  do  want  you  to  read  : 

De.'\r  Miss  West — 

It  came — the  lovely  gold  bracelet,  I 
mean — and  I  can't  begin  to  express  my 
thanks  for  it.  It  is  the  prettiest  thing 
I  ever  saw.  If  all  your  gifts  are  as 
lovely  as  that,  you  may  count  me  a  life- 
long member !  M.  L. 

They  are  "as  lovely  as  that" — and  even 
lovelier.    Just  earn  some  and  see ! 

And  here  is  a  letter  that  made  me  verj', 
very  happy  : 

De.\r  Jean  West — 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so 
delighted  w-ith  anything  as  I  am  with 
The  Gift  Club  It  is  not  alone  the  gifts 
in  themselves — which  are  just  as  beauti- 
ful as  you  say — but  it  is  the  whole 
feeling  and  spirit  of  good  fellowship 


Secretary 


that  exists  in  the  Club.  We  girls  on  the 
farm  are  so  often  lonely,  and  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  us  to  belong  to  a  club  like 
yours,  where  we  get  so  much  of  cheer 
and  inspiration — and  good  solid  pres- 
ents, besides!  I  greatly  enjoy  my  cor- 
respondence with  you,  and  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  such  a  hearty  welcome 
into  the  Club.  S.  L.,  Indiana. 


The  letter  below  brings  back  to  memory 
the   Thanksgiving   turkey   and   a   crowd  of 


'  'My  new  silver  knives  and  forks  v^ere  a  present 
from  the  Club 

laughter-loving,  fun-seeking  girls  and  boys 
rollicking  all  over  the  house  : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  here  on 
Thanksgiving  Day !  We  had  a  family 
r'  1-  ion — fourteen  children  and  seven 
grown-ups.  And  my  !  such  a  good  time 
as  we  did  have  !  The  dinner  was  fine, 
they  all  said,  and  they  were  so  surprised 
when  I  told  them  that  my  new  silver 
knives  and  forks  were  a  present  from 
The  Gift  Club.  Hilda,  my  brother^s 
wife,  liked  them  so  much  that  she  is 
going  to  join  the  Club  right  away,  and 
earn  some,  too.  You  make  it  so  easy 
for  us  to  get  things  we  want.  I  should 
think  the  trouble  would  be  that  you 
would  have  more  members  than  you 
could  look  after !      Mrs.  N.  T.,  Ohio. 

No,  we  could  not  have  too  many  member? 
1  The  Gift  Club.    The  more  members  we 


•have,  the  greater  success  it  will  be,  and  the 
more  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  girls. 

Hurrah  for  the  Lone  Star  State !  It  has 
given  us  one  of  our  most  ambitious  Club 
girls.    Just  listen ! 

Dear  Miss  West — ^ 

That  perfectly  beautiful  manicure-set 
reached  me  yesterday !  I  was  wild  with 
joy  when  I  opened  the  box!  Do  you 
remember  in  one  of  your  first  talks  to 
us  you  said  that  you  longed  for  a  toilet- 
set  when  you  were  a  little  girl  ?  Well, 
that's  the  way  I've  alw-ays  felt  about  a 
manicure-set — and  now  I  have  it.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times  !       N.  D.,  Texas. 

And  here  is  the  first  New  Year  "resolu- 
tion" letter  that  I  have  found  so  far : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I've  been  reading  your  articles  for 
months,  and  now  that  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  write  and  find  out  how  F.\rm 
AND  Fireside  girls  can  earn  so  many 
beautiful  presents.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  I  need  for  the  house.  Can 
I  get  them  in  the  Club  ?  Lace  curtains, 
for  instance,  and  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins. Please  tell  me  all  about  the  Club. 
I  want  to  join. 

Mrs.  A.  N.,  Pennsylvania. 

This  letter  from  a  dear  little  twelve- 
year-old  member  of  The  Gift  Club  I 
must  tuck  in : 

Dear  Miss  Jean  West — 

I  like  the  necklace.  It's  awfully 
pretty.  It  came  on  Christmas  and 
seemed  just  like  one  of  my  regular 
presents.  I  feel  as  though  you  were 
my  aunt  or  cousin  or  something.  Your 
letters  are  so  nice.  Now  I'm  going  to 
work  for  a  birthday  ring.  My  birthday 
comes  in  January.  Nellie  M. 


I  haven't  room  for  any  more  letters, 
because  I  do  want  to  tell  you  girls  who 
have  not  yet  joined  The  Gift  Club  that 
I  am  holding  a  place  for  you.    There  are 
no  dues  nor  expenses  of  any  kind.  It 
costs  absolutely  nothing  to  join,  but  the 
benefits  that  you  will  receive — that's  quite 
another  story !    I  have  all  sorts  of  rich  and 
rare  gifts  stored  up  here  in  my  cupboard, 
and  I  am  eager  to  send  some  of  them  to  you. 

What  must  you  do  to  earn  these  gifts? 
Ah,  that  is  a  secret  that  I  cannot  tell  you  in 
these  pages !  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  whisper 
the  secret — on  paper — to  you  if  you  are 
interested. 

Do  make  at  least  one  resolution  this 
rnonth,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  that  you 
will  write  me  at  once  and  gratify  your  curi- 
osity about  the  Club.    Cordially  yours, 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


Some    New  Books 

And  a  Word  About  Them 


ML    and  easy  terms. 


,  ,.  Direet.toYoM  '^^o' 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.» 

?lnnufactarer8 
Kalamazoo    -  Uictu 


THE  Book  of  Frolics  for  all  Occasions 
has  been  arranged  by  Mary  Dawson  and 
Emma  Paddock  Telford.  It  includes 
suggestions  for  picnics,  class-room  frolics, 
church  fairs  and  sociables,  bazaars,  dinners, 
luncheons  and  the  holiday  celebrations  of 
the  year.  Miss  Dawson  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Farm  .\nd  Fireside.  The  book 
is  published  by  William  Rickey  &  Co.  of 
Newf  York,  and  costs  $1.00,  postage,  extra. 

The  Body  Beautiful,  by  Nanette  Magruder 
Pratt,  contains  many  suggestions  for  beau- 
tifj'ing  without  the  aid  of  cosmetics,  lotions, 
etc.  Sun,  wind,  fresh  air,  sleep,  bathing, 
wholesome  food  and  sensible  clothes  seem  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  her  directions.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  Mrs.  Pratt,  showing  that  she  prac- 
tises her  own  preaching,  with  charming 
results.  Published  by  the  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  33-37  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A  Little  Book  of  Homespun  Verse,  by 

Margaret  E.  Sangster.  It  seems  as  though 
no  further  exposition  of  the  book  is  neces- 
sary. All  who  read  and  know  Mrs.  Sangster 
W'ill  want  to  read  her  book.  And  we  all 
know  Mrs.  Sangster.  for  she  talks  to  us, 
once  every  four  weeks,  from  the  columns 
of  F.\RM  AND  Fireside.    The  Sturgis  Walton 


Company,  31-33  East  27th  Street,  New  York, 
publish  the  book.  Ihe  price  is  $1.00,  post- 
age extra. 

The  Most  Popular  Cabinet  Organ  Pieces 

• — If  you  have  an  organ  in  the  house,  you'll 
surely  want  this  book.  It  contains  many  of 
the  classics,  as  well  as  most  of  the  old 
favorites,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
GKick,  Haj-dn  and  Schumann  are  there.  But 
you'll  likewise  find  "The  Star- Spangled  Ban- 
ner," "Dixie's  Land,"  "America,"  "Comin' 
Thro'  the  Rye,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  "Maryland.  My 
Maryland"  and  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine." 
The  book  is  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  & 
Eldredge,  31-33-35  West  15th  Street,  New 
York. 

History  of  American  Literature,  by  Reu- 
ben Post  Halleck,  describes  the  greatest 
achievements  in  American  literature  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  placing 
emphasis  on  men  and  on  literary  movements. 
Pages,  432  ;  illustrated  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York. 

Alfalfa  on  Wildwood  Farm,   by  H.  D. 

Folmer.  is  an  instructive  volume  to  anyone. 
It  contains  only  first-hand  experience,  and 
so  rings  true.  The  possibilities  of  alfalfa  in 
Ohio  are  explained  by  showing  what  has 


been  accomplished,  and  how.  Pages,  105 : 
illustrated:  price,  $1.00;  H.  D.  Folmer, 
West  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Law  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  John 
B.  Green  of  the  New  York  Bar,  is  published 
under  the  editorial  super\'ision  of  L.  H. 
Bailey.  Such  subjects  as  "Title  to  the 
Farm  by  Deed,"  "The  Boundaries  of  the 
Farm,"  "Farm  Labor,"  "Water  Rights." 
"Pure  Milk,"  *Crops,"  "Live  Stock." 
"Sales,"  "Insurance,"  etc.,  make  the  volume 
all  that  is  needed.  Pages,  438:  price,  $1.50 
net ;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  by  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  is  a  thorough  and  practical  treatise 
o-n  the  grasses  of  America  and  their  relation 
to  profitable  farming.  The  methods  of 
eradicating  such  undesirable  grasses  as 
quack-grass  and  others  are  explained.  Illus- 
trated.   The  Breeders'  Gazette,  Chicago. 

Breeding  and  the  Mendelian  Discovery, 

by  A.  D.  Darbishire.  This  is  a  plain  and 
practical  introduction,  covering  278  pages, 
into  the  principles  of  heredity  interpreted 
according  to  Mendel's  law.  Breeders  and 
others  wishing  to  begin  this  study  can  do  no 
better  than  to  read  this  book,  written  by  an 
expert — a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE 


THE  WORLD'S  BARGAIN 
CENTER 

We  buy  supplies  at  Sheriffs',  Receivers',  and 
Factory  Sales,  besides  owning  outiiigtit  saw  miHs 
and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when  jmz  hirj  y&crr 
building  material  elsewhere  for  tlie  co-mplete 
buildings  shown  in  this  advertisement,  it  costs 
you  from  50  to  60  ;»  more.  By  otur  "direct  to 
you"  methods  we  eliminate  several  middle- 
men's profits. 

Every  stick  of  lumber  and  every  bit  of  build- 
ing material  offered  in  this  advertisement  is 
guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class;  as  good 
as  you  can  purchase  from  anyone  anywhere. 

You  run  no  risk  in  dealing  with  as.  

I  Our  price  for  the  material  to  baStf 
tliis  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  1  1  1 

Here  is  a  neat,  cozy,  little  cottage  that  can 
be  built  at  the  minimum  of  cost  under  omr 
guaranteed  building  proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6 
in.  wide  by  33  ft.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All 
the  comforts  desired  bfy  horae-tovingr  people. 
Extra  large  porch.  Convenient  interior.  For 
the  price  it  is  impossible  elsewhere  to  secure 
a  home  with  so  many  excellent  features. 

■  Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
^  this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  149 

The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this  de- 
sign enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all  space  to 
the  best  advantage  and  get  the  very  most  to  be 
had  for  the  money.  Size,  21  ft.  wide  and  28 
ft.  deep;  six  rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This 
design  offers  more  convenience  than  many 
larger  and  higher  priced  houses.  Is  con- 
structed of  the  very  best  nia.erials  at  a  mag- 
nificent saving. 

Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33  ft.  6 
in.;  7  room.s  and  bath.  There  has  never  been 
a  design  oi^/ercd  that  can  be  built  in  so  eco- 
nomical a  manner  with  less  mat  .rial  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  rcs'jlts  and  a  gsneral  effect  of 
elegance  tlKsn-  tbis  hous-j-.  -Has  satisfSactorily 
been  built  more  tfcan  4W  times  during  the 
last  twO'  years-  A  beautiful  home  at  a  splendid 
money-saving'  price.  


'  Our  price  far  tfie  material  to  build 

thhji  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x  29  ft.  6  in.;  eight  rooms 
and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and  large  hall.  A 
square,  solid,  substantial  construction.  All 
space  is  advantageously  utilized.  The  Colon- 
ial windows  and  porch  columns  are  disti-nctive 
featt:res.  For  convenience  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment, general  elegance  of  atipearanee,  and  low 
price,  this  house  is  unequalled. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

 THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKER  

LUMBER  PRICES  SMASHED.    SA  VE  30  TO  SO  PER  CENT 

Now  is  t&e  time  to  get  our  prices  on  lumber  or  building  material.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  send  us  a  list  of  your  wants,  whether  it  is  lumber  or  mill 
work,  com-iete  house,  barn  or  corn  crib,  or  a  plan  of  your  own  that  you 
wish  developed.  We  have  the  best  Lumber  Yard  in  the  United  States, 
experienced  Architects,  and  can  give  you  unequaled  service  in  shipment, 
quality,  finish  and  design.  We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States 
that  has  all  the  building  material  right  here  at  Chic:igo  where  you  can  come 
and  see  it  loaded,  and  from  which  point  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  can 
be  made.  We  can  furnish  everything  from  a  common  board  to  the  finest 
Chiarter-Sawed  Interior  Finish,  including  Mill  Work.  Doors,  Mantels, Colonnades,  Side  Boards,  etc. 
Following  are  some  of  our  bargain  prices: 

E.N:tra.  Star  A  Star  Washington  Red  Cedar  Shingles.    Per  M   $  3.39 

0-2  all  Clear  Washington  Red  Cedar  Shingles.    Per  M   S  3.78 

1  Drop  Siding,  Yellow  Pine,  kiln  dried   S23.50 


Nov 

No-.  1  Flooring,  4"in,  Yeliow  Pine.    Per  M 

1  Ceiling,  ^  x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine,  kiln  dried. 

-  Ceilinfi;.       x  4  in.  Yellow  Pine,  kilm  dried. 


$18.00 

Per  M  ,   ,$16.50 

Per  M  ,   $14.00 


CORRUGATED  ROOFiNG 

Per  Square  $1.25 

Knafiss  Priees  Metal  roofing  is  saperior  to 
Sisasbeif.  all  other  coverings.  A  fact 
proven  absolutely  and  conclus- 
ively by  100  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience. We  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  all  styles- 
Here  is  a  roofing  offer  that 
has  never  before  been  equalled. 
We  have  5,000  squares  of  Cor- 
rugated Iron  Roofiiig  sheets  all 
22  X  24  X  1 14  in.  corrugation- 
Strictly  new  first-class  that  we  offir  at  $1.25 
per  square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at  Chicago.  At 
this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing  Offer,  we 
will  make  you  Freiglit  Prepaid  Prices  lower 
than  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  roofing  ma- 
tejial. 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized. 

We  can  furnish  it  in  flat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  "V''  crim;  ed,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceil- 
ing and  in  ornamental  fancy  ceiling.  In  fact 
we  can  furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering 
line. 

A  hammer  is  the  only  tool  needed  in  put- 
ting on  all  gradis  but  the  standing  scam.  We 
give  you   without  cost  v.ith  every  order  for 

3  squares  or  more  a  liandsorae  serviceable 
crucible  steel  hammer  that  ordinarily  retails 
from  75c  to  $1.00.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and  our  latest 
Roofing  quotations. 


"PREIVIIER"HOUSE  PAINT 

Per  gallon  $1.08 


■'  Mr.  V.   Michaelsen,    Supt.  of 

our  Great  Paint  Dept.  is  proba- 
bly the  best  known  paint  man  in 
the  world.  Kis  picture  has  ap- 
peared on  millions  of  gallons  of 
cans.  He  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  Our  Ready  Mixed 
"Premier"  Brand  of  Paints  are  made  under  a 
special  formula  and  will  give  the  best  service 
and  satisfac  ion.  Our  prices  range  from  $1.08 
to  $1.21,  depending  Uj^on  quantity. 
Our  "Premier"  Barn  Paint  is  an  ideal  pro- 
tection for  barns,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and 
all  general  purposes.  This  is  a  paint  in  which 
Mr.  Michaelsen  has  put  all  his  personality. 
Comes  in  green,  maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and 
slate.  OOp 

In  1  gallon  cans,  per  gallon.   utu 

In  25  gallon  cans,  (Yz  barrel),  per  gallon  72c 
Write  to-day  for  our  Great  Color  Card  and 
prices.  


$37.50  BUYS  COSVSPLETE 
Om  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  outfit  that  is 
good  enough  for  any 
hoiTie.  It  is  strictly  A 
No.  1  and  first-class  in 
every  particular.  The 
bath  tub  and  lavatory  are 
uhite  porcelain  enameled 
ovor  iron.  The  closet  is 
a  syphon  acting  low  down 
outiit.  IT  IS  our  lot  No.  5-AD-33. 

Our  hiuidson.r  Plumbing  Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  raiif;!  y  in  ]  rices  from  $26.30  to  $92.60. 

We  wiiJ  f  Liri'iph  ail  the  Plnmbing  material  needed 
for  i  ay  of  thi^  ht  i;ses  &lir,wii  in  this  advertisement,  in- 
cluding'o:i(- n!  tiio  bathroom  outfits  described  above, 
besides  a  onrw  ii'<  f  roll  rim  white  enameled  kitchen 
.sink,  wiih  \^hi!f^  enauiclcii  drain  board,  a  30  gallon 
rai^gc  lioilpr  aui;  ;  ii  the  nrcessary  pipe  and  fittings, 
and  all  matori;  I  of  o\  ery  l-und  to  complete  the  entire 
pmm'-.iuK  pyr^fic  m.  including  all  fixtures,  furnished 
with  iron  pipe  connections  for  the  sum        §83  3^ 

W&LL  BOARD  ?v^Silt^iS 

is  posith'ely  the  best  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  the  Wall  Board  that 
Iiasaibatcking  of  regular  4  ft.  lath. 
and  Asphalt  Mastic,  the  face  side 
of  which  is  heavy  cardboard,  proper!, 
for  caloimining,  paint  or  wall  paper, 


sized,  ready 
.  .  It  comes  in 
sheets  four  feet  sauare.  Write  us  what  space  you  wish 
to  eover  and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  circular  and 
name  you  delivered  prices.  Be  sure  to  mention 
Hastie  Wall  Board  M-W-22. 
Price  per  square  


$2.59 


85c 


READY  ^OOFii^©,  sQjr«E 

Our  Rawhide  Roofing    is  th" 

highest  grade  rooting  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  offered.  It  has  a  founda- 
tion of  tough  fibre  texture  so  sub- 
stantially prepared  that  it  is  v/ell- 
nigh  indestructible.  Every  footj 
carries  our  iron-clad  guarantee  to 
be^  absolutely  right. 

In  addition  to  our  high  grade 
Rawhide  Roofing,  we  offer  for  a 
limited  time  10,000  squares  of  our 
Aiax  Brand  of  Ready  Roofing  at 
85c  per  square.  It  is  put  up  108 
square  feet  to  a  roll.  Price  includes  large 
headed  nails  and  c;ment  sufficient  to  lay. 
While  it  is  practically  the  same  as  our  Raw- 
hide Roofing,  it  do:s  not  come  in  continuous 
lengths:  maybe  two  or  three  pieces  to  a  roll;  of 
course  that  does  not  a.i.ct  the  quality.  Qlift 
Our  price  for  this  .\jax  13rand,  1  iTy,  is.  . 

This  price  includes  frci  rh.t  to  Illinoir.,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Write  to- 
day for  free  samples. 

HEATING  PLAINTS 

We    will    save    you     30  to 

50?&  on  a  modern  st.am,  hot 
water  or  hot  air  heating  sys- 
tem. A  modern  heating  system 
is  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 
We  have  hot  water  heating 
plants  for  modern  homes  all  the 
way  from  $100  up. 

By  following  our  simple  plans 
and  instructions,  you  can  install  your  own 
material,  thus  cutting  out  the  expense  of 
plumbers  and  steamfitters.  This  together  vvith 
the  great  saving  we  afford  you  on  the  material 
itself  insures  a  saving  of  30  to  5C^. 


i 


ell 

ffl'T 


MONEY  SAVING  HARD- 
WARE OPFORTUNBTIES 

Complete,  wrovight  steel,  copper 
finish  front  door  set.  Artistic,  at- 
tractive design.  Size,  4;4.x3'/i; 
Mortise  lock  complete.  CI  Att 
Price,  per  set  «|l  I  .to 

Complete  wrought  steel,  antique 
copper  finish  plated  front  mortise  lock  3  54x3  54. 
One  key  and  one  pair  of  knobs;  two  dRf* 
escutcheons  with  screws.     Per  set  tUU 


GALVANIZED  WIRE 


Per  100  Ol  OC 
Pounds  «?l.tU 


This  is  our  price  for  Smooth  Galvanized 
Fence  Wire,  known  as  Wire  Shorts.  It  comes 
in  various  lengths,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  coil. 
$1.25  is  our  price  for  our  6-gauge;  other 
gauges  in  proportion. 
We  offer  brand  new 
Galvanized  2  pt.  Barbed 
Wire  put  up  on  reels, 
containing  about  100  lbs.  ©1  BC 

Price  per  100  lbs  'l" 

We  can  furnish  this  also  in  4  point  at  the  same 
price;  also  in  painted  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

Better  order  now  while  these  remarkably  low 
prices  exist. 
26  Inch  Square  RAesh  Hog  Fencing,  per  Rod  1 5  Cts. 
Here  is  a  bargain  such  as  has  never  been 
offered.  A  heavy  weight  new  Galvanized,  well 
built  hog  fencing,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses at  15c  a  rod.  Other  sizes  at  equally  low 
prices. 

Crimped  Wire  for  Re-!nforcing. 

We  can  furnish   No.   9   Galvanized  Crimped 
Wire  in  lengths  required  for  re-inforc-  ©9 
ing  purposes.    Price  ner  100  lbs...... 

Write  for  our  Wire  and  Fencing  Catalog. 
Tells  all  about  our  Samson's  Woven  Wire  Fenc- 
ing. Also  quotes  low  prices  on  Barbed  Wire, 
Smooth  Wire,  and  tells  about  Lawn  and  Gar- 
den Fencing;  describes  gates  and  posts. 

mOU  PIPE  AMD  FITTmCIS 

Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  ian|ip:AjaiVM.'!*'a»^J»l^^M 

random    lengths,  com- 

plete  with  couplings  suitable  for  gas,  oil,  water 
and  conveyance  of  all  liquids.  Sizes  Vs,  inch  to 
12  inch. 

1  inch,  per  foot.  .3c.  I'A  inch,  per  foot. .  35^c. 

Send  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for 
your  exact  requirements.  Also  a  complete  stock 
of  Valves  and  Fittings. 


Our  Binding  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,500,- 
000.00.  Our  19  years  of  honest  dealing  guar- 
antees absolute  satisfaction.  Any  material  not 
up  to  our  representation  may  be  returned  at 
our  freight  expense  both  ways  and  money  re- 
funded m  fuU. 

Our  wonderful  spring  building  offer  sets  a  new 
pace  in  the  building  world.  Never  before  have  such 
remarkably  low  prices  been  published. 

Our  stock  includes  practically  every  manufac- 
tured article.  Besides  building  material  we  have  a 
complete  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Groceries— in 
fact  everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  field  or 

in  the  workshop.  

Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  22  1 

Size,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof, 
38  ft.  6  in.  The  most  practical  and  service- 
able barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber  in 
the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  design  represents 
strength,  rigidity,  economy  of  construction,  and 
is  absolutely  dependable  and  substantial.  Write 
us  for  more  complete  information. 

Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


BARN  DESIGN  No.  250 

Size,  30  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  long,  18  ft.  to 
top  of  the  plate.  A  barn  arranged  exclu- 
sively for  horses.  Has  12  single  stalls,  5  ft. 
each,  and  6  double  stalls,  10  ft.  each.  Ten  foot 
drivjway.  ■  Can  also  be  used  as  a  horse  and  a 
cattle  barn  and  will  accommodate  12  horses 
and  18  head  of  cattle.  .-\  building  of  brand 
new  high  grade  materials,  dependable  construc- 
tion, sanitary  and  generally  convenient 
throughout. 


Our  price  lor  the  material  to 
this  barn. 


build 


ROUND  BARN  DESIGN  No.  206 

Size,  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to  plate. 
Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  .\  16  ft.  Silo  in  the 
middle,  same  being  36  ft.  high  and  will  hold  160 
tons  of  silage.  Hay  capacity,  65  tons.  Will  ac- 
commodate 100  head  of  cattle.  The  many  and 
excellent  features  offered  by  this  construction,  the 
high  grade  materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  ex- 
tremely low  price  makes  this  a  barn  bargain  worthy 
of  thorough  investigation. 


OUR  "STAR"  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270 

Size,  53  ft  wide  by  80  ft.  long  24  ft.  to  comb. 
An  ideal  barn  for  farmers  raising  stock  on 

a  moderate  scale;  balloon  type.  The  hay-mow 
extends  to  the  ground  floor  and  above  the 
grain  rooms  on  eacii  end  of  the  barn.  Cattle 
stalls  on  one  side  of  the  hay-mow;  horse  stalls 
on  the  other.  Excellently  ventilated  in  every 
part.  A  practical  barn  well  built  of  guaran- 
teed first-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent, 
all  around  satisfaction.  

Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


ANY  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi- 
um price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design"  represents 
beauty,  utility,  substan- 
tial construction  at  the 
lowest  possi- 
ble price. 


This 
Valuable 
Book 

Free. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  all 
about  metal  roofing,  ready 
roofing  and  all  other 
styles.  Tells  how  to  ap- 
ply  same  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and 
satisfac  t  o  r  y 
manner. 
Quotes  low- 
est prices  on 
highest  class 
material. 


~        Sent  Free. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BOOK 

The  greatest  book  on 
Building  Houses  ever  sent 
free.  Tells  all  about  our 
wonderful  stock  of  Lum- 
ber, Sash 


Doors,  Roof- 
i  n  g  ,  Hard- 
ware, Plumb- 
i  n  g  ,  and 
Heating. 
Write  For 
It 

Today. 


BUILDINQ 

MATERIAL 

C/mOQJE 
N2128 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

A  complete 
education  i  n 
plumbing  s  o 
you  can  equip 
any  building 
of  any  style  or 
size  and  save 
at  least  50  i. 


Nsieo 


HEATING  BOOK 

Hot  water, 
steam  and  hot 
air  heating!  HeATINQ 
f  u  1  1  y  d  e-  I  CAlALOqUE 
scribed.  This  f  VsW 
Book  is  Free. 


PAINT  BOOK 

A  book  showing  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
saving  of  from 
30^  to  50^0. 
Tells  all 
about  paint- 
ing and  paint- 
ers' supplies. 


Free  Paint  Book. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


■R.  F- 
034 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago. 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Farm  and  Firewde. 

I  am  interested  in  

Place  an  X  in  square  opposite  book  vou  want  sent  free. 

Paint  Book 


Building  Mate- 
rial Book 
Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Wire  List 
Iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lighting 
Concrete  Mach. 


Name.. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  6,  1912 
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THIS 


mm MW  SMT BUGGY 


A  Sensational  Offer.     Never  Possible  Until  Today 


For  January  and  February  ONLY  we  are 
making"  some  remarkable  special  price  induce- 
ments on  buggies  and  gasoline  engines.  Every 
man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad  promptly 
will  be  in  line  to  benefit  by  this  special  offer. 

Our  new  1912  contracts  for  and  purchases  of 
raw  materials,  based  on  our  record  breaking  produc- 
tion of  61,000  vehicles  for  the  year  191 1,  were  made 
on  better  terms  than  we  ever  secured  before.  It 
will  cost  us  less  to  build  every  vehicle  in  our  line  this 
year  and  the  object  of  our  January  and  February 
special  offers  is  to  spread  quickly  the  news  of  our 
reduced  prices. 

This  ad  will  not  appear  again.  You  can  profit  by  this 
special  offer  no  matter  if  you  are  not  planning  to  buy  a 
buggy  till  Summer  or  Fall,  if  your  letter  reaches  us  in 
time.  If  you  put  off  writing  till  another  day  or  another 
hour  your  letter  may  reach  us  too  late.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  a  vehicle  you  have  in  mind  NOW  IS  THP2 
TIME  to  write  for  our  special  January  and  February  price 
inducements  and  for  the  special  proposition  we  have  for  you. 

Ask  about  our  arrangements  to  ship  buggies  from  a 
warehouse  near  you. 

Look  again  at  the  buggy  pictured  here  and  consider 
the  wonder  price  we  have  fixed  on  it.  Take  our  word  for 
it,  we  can  make  you  a  similar  saving  on  any  other  style  of 
bugg3%  runabout,  road-cart,  spring  wagon  or  farm  wagon  in  our 
big  line,  built  in  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world,  if  you 
will  give  us  the  opportunity  by  answering  this  advertl.^ement. 


AN  UNHEARD  OF  PRICE 
FOR  THIS  FASHIONABLE 
TWIN  AUTO  SEAT  BUGGY 
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G7(aranteed  equal  to  buggies  sold 
by   dealers  for  $65.00  to  $75.00 


SPECIAL  PRICE  INDUCENENT5 

ON  BUGGIES  ami  GASOLINE  ENGINES  FOI^ 

JANUARY^ND  FEBRUARY  ONLY 


Write  Today  for  Our  Special  Offers  on  Gasoline  Engines 


$ 


27 


Never  before  such  low  prices 
===  on  Gasoline  Engines.  Shipped 
AND  UP  from  a  v/arehouse  near  you. 


If  you  don't  know  what  size  engine  you  need  our 
Department  ii  Mechanical  Engineers  can  tell  you. 
Free  information  on  any  power  question. 


Our  special  inducements  for  January  and  February 
include  reduced  prices  during"  these  months  only  on  all 
sizes  of  ECONOMY  GASOLINE  ENGINES,  1%, 
2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

ECONOMY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  are  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  engine  on  the  market.  Built  in  the  most 
modern  gasoline  engine  factory  in  America.  Sold  for 
one-half  the  prices  asked  for  other  high  grade  engineSo 

To  introduce  the  ECONOiMY  ENGINES  into 
sections  where  they  have  not  heretofore  been  used, 
we  have  prepared  for  January  and  February  only  a 
special  reduced  price  offer  coniDmed  with  a  special 
proposition  for  those  who  are  not  m  the  market  for  an 
engine  during  these  months. 

Even  though  you  do  not  expect  to  buy  engine 
until  later  in  the  year  we  urge  you  to  write  us  NOW. 
We  propose  to  do  the  biggest  engine  business  in  our 
history  during  Januaiy  and  February  and  to  accom- 
plish it  vve  are  making  prices  and  terms  that  we  can- 
not ordinarily  afford  to  offer.  Ask  for  our  Special 
Gasoline  Engine  Offer. 

Write  TODAY. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 


S50  TO  S300  SAVED 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.  Save 
dealers,  jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.  I'll 
save  vou  from  S50  to  $300  on  my  High  Grade 
Standard  Gasoline  Engines  from  H  tolS  H.- 
P  price  direct  to  you  lower  than  dealers 
or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for  similar  en- 
gines in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  qnality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  bi: 

5-H.-P.  only  $109.50 


Direct 
From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
tion   or  money 
back.     Write  for 
al  proposition. 
All  yon  pay  me  is  for 
raw  material,  labor  and 
small  profit.  Send  for 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

Wm.  Ctalloway  Co. 
"4oE  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


With  the  Editor 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over  TO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.    Send  for  catalog. 

\^ilXLWA]VIS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


H.P. 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fuel.  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim- 
plest—safest— most  durable, 
—easiestto  start — smooth- 
est running.  Ask  about 
our  30  days' 

Genuine  Free  Trial 

Moat  liberal  trial  proposition 
ever  made.  If  yoa  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  yoa  pay  noth- 
ing. Our  new  1912  model  now 
ready  for  delivery.  Write  for 
introductory  pricei.  They 
will  surprise  you. 

THE  MIDDUEBITCH  EffGHTE  COMPANY 
■■H  Meldrnm  Aveniie,  Detroit,  Mioh. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES: 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINERY       America.    We  have 
**      ri  ■  ■  «  b  r*  I    been  making  it  for  over 
20  years.    Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  I5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co..  Chicago 
Where  Opportunities  Abound 

——Come  to  the  Southe£ist  and  Grow  Wealthy  

Buy  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up  and 

watch  it  double  in  value  in  live  years. 
The  first  year's  crop  often  returns  pur- 
chase price.  Plenty  of  rain  at  all  times. 
No  expensive  irrigation  necessary' — no 
drouths  or  blizzards,.  Winters  very  mild, 
summers  enjoyable  Rapidly  growing 
cities  demand  more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 
business  pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al- 
falfa, corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits,  and  apples 
especially,  are  making  Southern  farmers 
rich.  Full  information  and  free  subscription 
to  the  "Southern  Field"  for  the  asking. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  L  and  L  AgL,  SontliemRy.,Room  32,Wasliiiigtoii,D.C 


Index  to  Advertisements 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steel  lawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAH  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
,KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
427Nortl3&i.     ^*         Kokomo*  Indiana. 


LAWN  FENCE 

filany  designs.  Cheap  as 
"wood-  32  pa^e  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churclies  and-.C£jne£firJes, 
^QilSa  Spring  FencaCo, 


Ar/2H.RDazzlePatch 

Soon  Pays  Back 
$2725 


year,  summer  and 
"v.-inter.  It  will  easily  handle  any  small 
machine  on  your  farm  and  the  time  and 
labor  and  annoyance  it  saves  will  make 
it  pay  for  itself  over  and  over.  I  offer 
you  the  Dazzle  Patch  in  many  styles 
and  sizes  besides  this  VA  h.p.  engine, 
and  every  one  is  as  great  a  bargain  in 
splendid  quality  and  low  price  because 
I  give  you  direct  factory  prices  and  can 
shave  the  closest  price  of  retailer, 
wholesaler  or  jobber  on  engines  of  the 
same  power.   And  I  say 

Try  It  Two  Months  FREE 

and  make  your  final  decision  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  Dazzle  Patch.  Read  about 
my  five  year  guarantee  backed  by  65.000,000 
and  my  long  record  of  giving  farmers  a 
square  deal.  Prompt  shipment  on  all  engines. 

Let  Savage  Send  His  Engine  Book 

Here's  information  and  prices  and  an  offer 
that  you  jntwt  not  pass  btj  if  vou  are  con- 
sidering a  farm  engine.  Write  for  booliNOWI 
M.  W.  Savage,  Pres.  M.  W.  Savage  Factories 
Co.,  Inc.,     Dept.  SOS  Minneapolis,  Minn 


^DAZZLE 
PATCH 


THE  law  of  spiritual  progress,  according  to  William  Allen  White,  is  that  such 
progress  must  come  through  a  closer  and  closer  approach  to  perfect  kindness 
in  all  hearts.  The  cruel  man  is  the  onh"  benighted  man.  He  only  is  a  savage  who 
is  unfeeling.  If  this  be  true — and  I  believe  it  is — we  may  well  rejoice  in  the  manifold 
evidences  that  the  American  people  are  the  kindest  in  the  world.  Or,  if  not  quite  that, 
they  are  kinder  now  than  they  have  ever  been  in  their  history.  We  hate  to  punish 
people  for  crime,  even.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  rich.  And  of  all  the  unselfish  activities  of  this  age  of  growing  kindness,  those 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  are  among  the 
most  admirable.  This  society  long  ago  took  up  the  fight  for  beings  that  cannot  speak, 
but  have  capacity  for  suffering — that  are  unable  to  protest,  but  are  alive  to  every 
sort  of  physical  pang.  Its  work  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  when  F.\rm  and  Fireside 
calls  down  "upon  itself  the  displeasure  of  that  organization,  it  behooves  us  to  see 
wherein  we  have  sinned. 

Here  is  a  letter  we  have  received  from  the  superin' enfl';nt  of  the  society  in 
New  York : 

THE  attention  of  our  society  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  Farm  and  Fireside, 
issue  of  November  11th,  headed  "Preparing  Turkeys  for  Market,"  signed  by 
George  Sixeas,  which  contains  the  following  statement : 

"To  dress  them  so  that  they  will  command  premium  prices  on  the  eastern  city 
markets,  we  keep  them  free  from  food  for  twelve  hours;  then  hang  them  up  to  pick; 
then  lock  their  wings  by  bringing  one  over  the  other  and  catching  the  tip  of  the 
upper  wing  over  the  tip  of  the  lower.  Then  we  quickly  thrust  a  keen  knife  down  the 
throat,  and  quickly  draw  Jt  out  so  as  to  sever  the  jugular  vein.  Then  we  quickly 
plunge  the  knife  up  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  into  the  brain  and  while  the  knife 
is  ii^contact  with  the  brain  we  give  it  a  slight  twist  so  as  to  paralyze  the  turkey  and 
make  it  loosen  its  grip  on  its  feathers." 

The  above  description  of  preparing  turkeys  for  food  purposes,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  "they  will  command  premium  prices  on  the  eastern  city  markets,"  is 
as  brutal  and  unfeeling  as  are  the  acts  of  unnecessary  cruelty  perpetrated  in  the 
matter  of  despatchment,  as  described. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  person  to 
torture  an  animal.  "Torture"  is  defined  in  the  statute  to  include  every  act,  omission 
or  neglect,  whereby  unjustifiable  physical  pain,  suffering  or  death  is  caused  or 
permitted. 

There  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  criminality  of  the  act  of  hanging  a  live 
bird  up  to  pick;  that  is.  hanging  a  bird  up  in  an  unnatural  position  while  still  alive, 
if  it  produces  torture,  and  causes  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  physical  pain  and 
suffering.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  passed  on  the  question  of  cruelty  in  "locking 
the  wings  of  fowls,"  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  causes  the  dislocation  of  the  wing 
or  wings,  as  well  as  the  stretching,  straining  and  injuring  of  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments, all  of  which  produces  excruciating  pain  and,  suffering  to  the  animal.  Many 
convictions  have  been  obtained  in  our  state  against  persons  offending  in  this  particular. 

Then  the  method  of  despatchment  is  horribly  cruel.  "Thrusting  a  knife  down  the 
throat,  thence  up  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  into  the  brain,  then  searching  the 
brain  for  a  vital  spot  so  as  to  give  a  slight  twist  that  will  paralyse  the  turkey  and 
make  it  loosen  its  gri])  on  its  feathers,"  hardly  needs  comment.  It  is,  in  our  opinion, 
more  cruel  and  brutal  than  almost  any  of  the  practices  resorted  to  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

Then  the  statwnent  "we  keep  them  free  from  food  for  twelve  hours."  All  of 
this  is  torture  to  a  poor,  innocent  bird,  and  for  what? 

That  its  carcass,  as  an  article  of  food,  "will  show  the  golden  3'ellow,  tinged  with 
pinkish  cream,  and  command  premium  prices  on  the  eastern  city  markets." 

Even  the  laudable  (?)  purpose  set  forth,  '"'command  premium  prices,"  does  not 
excuse  the  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  or  make  them  less  criminal. 

Theifaw  recognizes  the  necessit)'  of  the  despatchment  of  animals  for  food  pur- 
poses, but  makes  a  distinction  between  necessary  and  unnecessary  pain,  therefore 
necessary  pain  inflicted  on  an  animal  in  humane  destruction  is  not  in  violation  of 
law.  and  it  is  considered  to  be  "justifiable,"  but  all  acts  that  cause  physical  pain  and 
suffering  to  an  animal,  that  are  "unnecessary"  and  "unjustifiable,"  are  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  our  state  and  are  misdemeanors. 

Briefly,  the  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  "torture,  or  unjustifi- 
ably injure  an  animal;  or  to  deprive  an  animal  of  necessary  sustenance,  food,  or 
drink;  or  to  cause,  procure,  or  permit  an  animal  to  be  tortured,  or  unjustifiably 
injured,  or  deprived  of  necessar}'  sustenance,  food  or  drink;  or  to  wilfully  set  on 
foot,  instigate,  or  engage  in,  or  in  any  way  ^further  anj'  act  of  cruelty  to  any  animal, 
or  any  act  tending  to  produce  such  cruelt}^' 

Apart  from  humane  considerations,  the  fact?should  be  kept  in  mind  that  helpless 
animals  and  children  are  involved,  and  the  acts  described  by  your  correspondent, 
Sixeas.  are  in  violation  of  law,  and  if  persisted  in  in  our  state,  would  lead  to  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders! 

As  we  are  laboring  to  extend  humane  education  for  the  betterment  of  animals 
and  animal  conditions,  we  regret  the  publication  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Sixeas'  in  your 
paper,  and  we  would  ask  that  this  communication  be  given  the  sa*^"  prominence  in 
3-our  columns,  in  order  that  your  readers  may  fully  understand  the  .  .lane  principles 
to  be  considered,  and  the  way  acts  of  the  character  described  are  viewed  by  the 
workers  in  the  field  of  humane  endeavor. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this.  Is  the  live-stock  business  unkind?  It  is  based  on  the 
killing  of  animals.  If  we  are  to  kill  things  at  all,  we  must  kill  them  somehow. 
If  we  are  not  to  kill  them  at  all,  then  we  should  all  foreswear  meat  and  join  the 
Doukhobors.  Some  of  the  Doukhobors  of  western  Canada  are  so  fanaticallj'  opposed 
to  infringements  on  the  rights  of  animals  that  they  not  only  refuse  to  eat  meat,  but 
forbid  wool  clothing  on  account  of  the  coercion  of  the  sheep  in  shearing.  Leather 
is  tabooed  because  of  the  animal  sacrifice  involved  in  its  production ;  and  the  Douk- 
'  hobors  spend  the  cold  winters  of  Manitoba  in  clothing  of  cotton,  with  celluloid  or 
I  wooden  buttons,  and  wear  boots  of  cotton  felt.  They  cannot  conscientiously  give  pain 
or  annoj-ance  to  horses  or  oxen,  and  so  hitch  their  wives  to  the  plows  and  other 
agricultural  machinery. 

The  Doukhobors  may  not  be  right,  but  they  are  true  to  their  own  convictions. 
Their  wives  consent  to  the  harness,  but  the  animals,  having  no  reason,  cannot  be 
said  to  do  so. 

Now  I  think  the  superintendent  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  shows  himself  as  unreasoning 
as  the  Doukhobors.  I  wonder  if  his  members  are  as  consistent?  Our  contributor 
advocates  the  hanging  up  of  turkeys  by  the  feet  for  picking.  I  think  the  objection 
to  this  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  simply  silly — and  I  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  humane, 
societies  for  many  years.  A  boy  hanging  by  his  heels  for  fun  subjects  himself  to  at 
least  as  much  "torture"  as  that  endured  by  the  turkey  through  this  act  condemned  as 
"criminal." 

"The  method  of  despatchment  is  horribly  cruel,"  says  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  The 
superintendent  makes  much  of  the  fact  that'  the  knife  is  passed  up  through  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  into  the  brain.  "Searching  for  a  vital  spot"  is  supplied  by  the  critic, 
and  is  again  merely  silly,  since  the  turkey  is  absolutely  without  sensation  as  soon  as 
the  weapon  strikes  the  brain.    All  the  convulsive  movements  [concluded  on  page  11] 
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Grow  Legumes  in  the  Meadow 

AT  THE  New  York  Station  it  has  been  found  that 
timothy  grown  with  alfalfa  is  richer  in  protein 
than  timothy  grown  alone.  Oats  grown  with 
peas  were  also  richer  in  protein  than  oats  grown  alone. 
The  hay  yield  of  mixed  oats  and  peas  was  4,375  pounds 
per  acre  as  against  3,325  pounds  of  oats  grown  alone. 
The  lesson  is  obvious.  When  you  sow  legumes  with  a 
forage  crop,  or  in  a  pasture,  the  legumes  not  only  do 
not  supplant  the  other  grass  or  grain,  but  perform  for 
it  an  actual  service. 


Darkness  Cometh  Out  of  Light 

TIME  was  when  the  common  man  looked  on  the  presi- 
dent of  a  university  as  one  with  whose  decisions  it 
was  folly  to  differ.  That  time  has  passed.  Is  it  because 
the  rulers  of  our  tmiversities  have  degenerated?  Or 
have  we  common  people  found  out  that,  as  to  the  things 
on  which  we  have  thought,  we  are  quite  as  well  equipped 
as  they?  We  sometimes  suspect  that  these  robed  and 
shovel-hatted  gentry  get  so  used  to  discourses  with  boys 
and  girls  that  when  they  address  real  men  and  women 
they  assume  too  much  of  wisdom. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell,  is  in 
mind  as  we  write  these  inquiries.  Speaking  of  the 
people's  power  movement  recently,  and  especially  of 
direct  legislation,  he  said :  "They  take  us  back  to  the 
wretched  governmental  machinery  of  the  ancient  world 
before  the  discovery  of  representative  government,"  and 
more  to  like  effect. 

Doctor  Schurman  doubtless  refers  to  the  Greek 
democracies.  Opponents  of  the  present-day  movement 
for  restoring  the  government  to  the  people  are  prone 
to  point  to  the  Greek  democracies  with  horror.  They 
infer,  as  President  Schurman  infers,  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum  will  give  us  institutions  like  those  of 
the  Greek  democracies,  with  their  demagogues  and 
orators  and  tumultuous  assemblies.  But  a  Schurman 
should  know  better.  If  the  right  to  vote  in  the  United 
States  were  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the  pure 
blood  of  those  who  lived  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  if  these  ruled  the  rest  of  us  by  meeting 
in  a  body  as  mass  conventions  and  passing  laws,  we 
should  have  something  like  a  Greek  democracy — if  all 
the  immigrants  and  their  descendants  were  made  slaves 
or  disfranchised. 

"Ancient  democracy,"  says  James  D.  Bourchier, 
"implies  privilege;  modern  democracy  implies  its 
destruction." 

And  if  the  opposition  to  direct  legislation  be  sifted 
to  the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  to  prove  this  assertion. 
Opposition  to  it  is  in  most  cases  opposition  to  the 
destruction  of  privilege. 

If  opponents  of  direct  legislation  desire  to  be  really 
helpful  to  people  who  are  studying  the  subject,  why  do 


they  not  lay  before  their  readers  and 
hearers  the  story  of  its  working 
under  modern  conditions,  with  uni- 
versal education,  imiversal  suffrage 
and  a  public  opinion  educated  by  a 
free  press,  and  aided  by  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone  and-the  modern 
ballot-box?  These  workings  of  direct 
legislation  may  be  studied  in  several 
of  our  own  states;  and  if  their 
experience  seems  too.  brief,  why  do 
not  these  gentlemen  recite  the  experi- 
ence of  Switzerland,  where  it  has 
been  a  complete  success  for  half  a 
century?  If  President  Schurman 
and  Jiis  fellows  say  in  reply  to  this 
that  the  Swiss  are  too  small  a  nation 
to  be  compared  with  us,  we  shall 
need  some  proof  of  the  question. 
Switzerland  has  three  and  a  half 
million  people.  Few  of  our  states 
are 'as  great.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  nations  in  the  world  and 
one  of  the  very  best  as  to  government.  And  it  has  had 
the  Initiative  and- Referendum  for  half  a  century,  and 
has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  abolishing  them. 

The  common  folks  of  this  nation  have  determined  to 
have  a  direct  drive  on  its  government.  They  do  not 
intend  to  abolish  representative  government.  Direct 
legislation  does  not  do  this  either  here  or  in  Switzer- 
land. If  our  leaders  in  education  choose  to  discuss  the 
matter,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  do  so  on  lines 
of  reason,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  -actual  facts  of 
experience  with  the  actual  thing  under  consideration— 
and  not  by  unenlightening  reference  to  things  of  an 
entirely  different  sort. 


Making  Milk  Seem  Rich 

MILK  shot  through  a  "homogenizer" — pronounce  it 
"hoe,"  then  "modge".  and  then  "enizer,"  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  "modge" — has  the  fat  globules  broken 
up  so  fine  that  they  won't  rise.  It  brings  more  of  them 
to  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  the  milk  or  cream  tastes  and 
looks  richer  than  it  really  is. 

The  government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
says  that  when  skim-milk  and  butter-fat  are  passed 
through  the  homogenizer,  and  thus  mixed  in  proper 
proportions,  the  result  cannot  be  sold  as  "mjlk"  or 
"cream,"  no  matter  how  rich  it  may  be ;  nor  can  homog- 
enized butter  or  skim-milk  be  legally  used  in  making 
"ice-cream."  We  shall  hear  more  of  the  homogenizer 
in  the  future.  We  suspect  that  it  has  a  legitimate  place 
of  usefulness. 


The  Rural  Parcels-Post  Peril 

■YTfrHEN  the  present  administration  first  announced  its 
W  plan  for  a  parcels  post  on  rural  routes  alone,  this 
paper  was  the  one  journal  supposedly  devoted  to  rural 
interests  that  denounced  it  as  a  fraud.  Now  the  delusive 
character  of  the  proposal  is  apparent  to  the  nation.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  now,  that  such  a  scheme  would 
make  of  the  rviral  mail-carriers  errand-boys  for  the 
express  companies,  without  relieving  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  for  access  to  markets  now  closed  to  them. 
But  the  recognition  of  the  fraud  is  not  necessarily 
immunity  from  danger.  Every  movement  in  congres- 
sional circles  should  be  watched  by  farmers.  And 
whenever  the  scheme  sticks  up  its  head,  shoot,  with  a 
telegram  or  a  letter. 


Kansas  experiments  show  that  by  the  use  of  dynamiie, 
costing  $1.50  per  acre,  exploded  at  a  depth  of  two  to 
six  feet,  in  holes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart,  the  rains 
in  spring  are  caused  to  sink  into  the  ground  where 
formerly  the  water  stood,  and  that  "the  yield  per  acre 
has  shown  a  marked  increase." 


How  About  Chinch-Bugs? 

ANY  chinch-bugs  last  year?  Any  amount  of  loss  from 
.  them?  If  so,  they  will  be  worse  next  year,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 

But  we  know  more  of  the  pest  than  we  used  to,  and 
if  you  would  really  like  to  get  a  crop  of  small  grain  in 
1912,  now  is  the  time  to  move  in  the  matter. 

The  bugs  live  over  under  shelter — any  sort  of  shelter. 
Under  grass,  leaves,  boards,  weeds — anything  that 
a  bug  would  naturally  feel  snug  under — is  where 
the    chinch-bug   passes    the  winter. 

Move  the  things  that  can  be 
moved.  Rake  up  and  burn  what  can 
be  disposed  of  in  that  way.  Don't 
leave  a  rail,  a  board,  a  bit  of  dead 
grass,  a  dead  leaf  in  a  thicket,  or  a 
foul  fence-row  unmolested. 

A  little  carelessness  may  result  in 
a  great  loss.  X)nly  the  closest  atten- 
tion will  drive  out  such  pests. 

But  one  man  alone  can't  do  very 
much.  This  is  a  neighborhood  mat- 
ter. Get  up  a  chinch-bug  frolic.  Let 
the  school  plan  it.  The  state  ento- 
mologist will  tell  you  whether  or  not 
there's  danger  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  will  be  glad  to  aid  you.  In  cities 
they  have  days  set  apart  for  cleaning 
the  alleys  and  yards  of  papers  and 
rubbish.  .  A  properly  directed  eft'ort 
of  this  sort  may  save  your  wheat — if 
you  live  in  a  chinch-bug  region.  If 
not,  you  may  be  thankful,  for  1912 
is  likely  to  be  a  bad  year  for  them. 


Artificial  Meat 

PROF.  W.  H.  Lewis  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
with  his  wife  as  co-investigator,  has  found  out  how 
to  make  meat  grow  from  the  seed.  Soimds  funny,  but 
that  is  what  they  do :  They  put  a  piece  of  meat  in  a 
salt  solution  under  proper  conditions,  and  it  grows ! 
Bits  of  this  artificially-produced  meat  may  be  cut  off, 
but  what  is  left  keeps  on  growing  as  long  as  the  proper 
conditions  are  maintained.  The  bits  cut  off  might  be 
eaten.  Professor  Lewis  suggests  that  this  discovery 
may  some  day  "have  great  commercial  value."  To  be 
sure,  the  growth  of  meats  in  vats  by  every  family  is  a 
long  way  off — but  these  acorns  sometimes  grow  into 
oaks.  So  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  while  it 
may  make  the  live-stock  business  bad,  there  will  be 
some  comfort  in  having  the  laugh  on  the  packers  for 
once.  One  of  the  most  tantalizing  dreams  of  the 
chemist  has  been  that  of  production  of  food  by  arti- 
ficial processes. 

-  This  is  a  hint  that  the  dream  may  sometimes  come 
true.    "But,"  as  we  are  prone  to  say,  "not  in  our  time." 


Concrete  makes  an  elegant  and  substantial  culvert  bridge.  Many  of  the  small 
steel  bridges  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  are  built  up  into  lasting  structures 
by  encasing  the  steelwork  in  cement.     This  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these. 
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Dairy  Riches  After  the  Age  of  Sixty 

By  A.  E.  Winship 


Charles  S.  Pope 


S  THE  nineteenth  cen- 
tury drew  to  a  close, 
Charles  S.  Pope,  a 
blacksmith,  the  last  of  three 
generations  of  blacksmiths, 
and  nearing  sixty  years  of 
age,  had  nothing  by  way  of 
capital  to  show  for  three 
generations  of  industry  and 
inventive  genius.  There 
were  three  sons  from  eight 
\  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  monej-  for 
their  education,  no  business 
to  turn  over  to  them,  and 
yet  Mr.  Pope  had  an  intense 
desire  to  have  them  stay 
with  him  at  the  old  place. 
Consequently  he  dumped  his 
hres,  and  with  a  mere 
apology  for  capital  pur- 
chased five  of  the  best  Jersey  cows  in  those  parts  and 
started  life  all  over  again.  In  twelve  years  he  has  sent 
two  sons  through  college  and  the  other  is  half  through. 
He  has  built  on  to  his  small  barn  and  shop  and  shed 
until  he  has  extensive  farm  buildings.  He  has  brought 
his  one  hundred  acres  to  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency,  has 
bought  two  other  one-hundred-acre  farms,  one  on  either 
side  of  his,  with  good  buildings ;  has  brought  these 
farms  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ; 
has  increased  his  five  Jerseys  to  fifty  cows 
and  much  young  stock. 

In  more  than  seventy  years  of  metal- 
working  three  generations  of  hard- 
working ingenious,  honorable  men  had 
accumulated  little.  In  twelve  years,  from 
fifty-eight  to  seventy,  Charles  S.  Pope  has 
lived  in  comfort,  has  given  a  college  edu- 
cation to  his  sons  and  has  a  handsome 
property,  and  this  in  Maine,  two  hundred 
miles  from  a  market. 

When  Charles  S.  Pope  decided  to  make 
the  change,  he  had  as  his  philosophy  this 
simple  creed  :  "There  are  people  who  will 
contract  for  butter  by  the  year  at  fifty 
cents  a  pound  if  it  is  worth  it,  and  I  can 
make  butter  that  such  people  will  buy." 
Within  two  years  he  discovered  that  the 
cream  that  makes  a  pound  of  butter  will 
sell  for  more  than  the  butter.  More  profit 
and  less  effort  was  all-sufficient  induce- 
ment for  a  man  of  genius.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  selling  cream  in  the  near- 
Boston  market. 

Alton  S.  Pope,  his  son,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Bowdoin  lad,  devotes  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  feeding  of  the  cows 
individually.  No  two  cows  have  the  same 
conditions  of  need  of  feed,  unless  by  acci- 
dent. There  are  seven  different  feeds  and 
several  remedies.  A  daily  schedule  is 
made  out  for  each  cow  in  symbols.  Here 
are  the  symbols  for  the  feeding  of 
Zorayda  the  day  I  was  '  there  in  early 
October  : 

M.  F. 


them  to  lose  calves  unless  prevented  by  some  remedy. 
The  best  demonstration  is  in  the  results.  Zorayda 
made  764  pounds  of  butter  from  8,554  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year,  or  a  pound  of  butter  from  every  eleven 
pounds  of  milk.  She  made  3.8  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
day  and  90.7  pounds  in  one  month,  or  an  average  of  2.9 
pounds  a  day  for  the  month,,  and  Ency  followed  her 
record  for  the  year.  For  three  months  Ency  was  never 
more  than  a  few  ounces  behind  Zorayda.  Zorayda  has 
made  626  pounds  average  for  three  years.  She  gave 
almost  51.7  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for  many  weeks. 

Every  few  weeks  the  amount  of  cream  necessary  for 
a  pound  of  butter  is  tested,  and  when  we  speak  of 
pounds  of  butter,  we  mean  the  cream  that  would  yield  a 
pound  of  butter.  Zorayda  brought  in  cash  in  one  year 
$395  from  cream  alone,  taking  no  account  of  the  skim- 
milk,  from  which  they  realize  an  income  worth  while. 
The  feed  cost  $78,  leaving  a  net  of  $317  in  the  cream 
account  alone. 

Evelina  was  the  first  calf  of  Zora\da.  She  was 
dropped  after  seven  months'  gestation,  and  even  Mr. 
Pope  questioned  the  advisability  of  trying  to  raise  such 
an  immature  calf.  With  her  first  calf  Evelina  gave  494 
pounds  of  butter,  and  with  the  third,  538.9  pounds.  In 
one  month  Evelina,  the  frail  little  seven-months'  calf, 
made  75.8  pounds  of  butter. 

Last  year  twenty  cows  averaged  521  pounds  of  butter; 
thirteen  heifers  with  their  first  calves  averaged  473 
pounds  of  butter,  and  the  entire  herd  of  38  cows  made 


For  three  generations  no  one  of  the  Popes  saw  a 
college  or  high  school,  but  of  the  fourth  generation 
Edward  C.  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  with 
Summa  Cum  Laude  honors,  Alton  S.  with  the  same 
honors  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  distinction,  each  doing 
four  years'  work  in  three,  and  Philip  H.  is  a  sophomore 
at  the  same  college,  keeping  the  same  pace.  AH  three 
propose  to  spend  their  lives  and  win  fame  and  fortune 
at  Bonnymead,  the  home  of  the  Popes  for  nearly  a 
century. 

John  Pope,  their  great-grandfather,  started  life  as  a 
blacksmith  on  this  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  In  that 
day  there  were  no  steel-tine  forks,  the  hay  being  pitched 
by  wrought-iron-tined  forks  that  soon  twisted  out  of 
shape,  and  this  blacksmith  marketed  the  first  tempered- 
steel  hay-forks  in  the  New  World. 

A  thriving  business  was  done  by  this  village  black- 
smith and  his  sons  until  the  possibilities  in  the  business 
led  a  New  York  manufacturer  to  contract  for  the  labor 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  a  slight  cost,  and 
the  price  of  pitch-forks  was  made  so  low  as  to  drive 
Mr.  Pope's  sons  out  of  the  pitch-fork  business. 

Alton  S.  Pope,  with  his  father's  inventive  genius,  was 
ready  with  a  tempered-steel  wedge  for  granite  quarries, 
and  continued  in  business  at  the  old  stand  with  the  field 
all  to  himself  and  his  sons. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  Charles  S.  Pope, 
now  famous  as  a  farmer,  was  the  proprietor,  the  busi- 
ness of  wedge-making  attracted  many  large  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  the  blacksmith  shop 
had  exasperating  competition.  At  last, 
in  a  dairy,  run  on  scientific  principles,  the 
Popes  have  found  a  business  in  which 
they  seem   able   to  "defy  competition." 


3  C.  G. 


B 


4 


C.  S. 


Interpreted  this  means  bran  is  to  make  up  nine  pounds 
above  the  weight  of  the  other  grain  which  here  is  2^. 
pounds ;  that  is,  there  is  to  be  6^  pounds  of  bran. 
3  C.  G.  means  %  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  ^ 

  pound  of  gluten. 

4 

M.  F.  means  yi  pound  of  corn-meal  and  J4  pound  of 

  flour. 

2 

L.     means  %  pound  of  linseed,  ground,  with  the  oil 
—     pressed  out. 
4 

C.  S.  means  carbolic  salt.  This  is  given  to  all  pregnant 
cows  this  year,  because  there  is  an  epidemic  which  leads 


The  homestead 

18,000  pounds  of  butter  (in  cream),  selling  for  $9,000. 
A  pretty  good  record  for  a  man  who  did  not  begin  to 
keep  cows  till  he  was  nearly  sixty !  Pretty  good  for 
New  England,  too! 

There  are  now  fifty  cows  in  the  herd,  and  the  yield 
of  cream  will  be  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  that 
of  last  year.  There  is  now  business  enough  for  the 
father  and  his  college-trained  boys. 

Charles  S.  Pope,  this  now  eminently  successful  farmer, 
was  a  blacksmith  till  he  was  nearly  sixty  j'ears  of  age. 

At  Manchester,  Maine,  five  miles  due  west  from  the 
state  house  at  Augusta,  is  Bonnymead  Farm,  where  the 
Popes  of  four  generations  have  lived. 

Three  generations  were  blacksmiths,  industrious  with 
inventive  genius,  but  at  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  Charles 
S.  Pope  turned  out  his  fires  and  gave  his  attention  to 
farming,  in  order  to  induce  his  three  sons  to  stay  at 
the  ancestral  home. 


Rainy-Day  Reflections 

By  Ray  Garringer 

"T^HE  forenoon  had  been  a  little  rainy.  It 
*  had  cleared  off  nicely,  so  I  hitched  the 
horse  to  the  buggy  and  started  to  the 
village,  about  five  miles  away,  to  do  some 
trading.  These  are  some  of  the  things  I 
saw  : 

Farmer  No.  1,  a  well-to-do  and  re- 
spected man,  had  managed  poorly,  and  so 
it  happened  he  had  run  out  of  stove-wood 
at  a  time  of  the  day  when  it  was  most 
needed  (nearly  noon),  and  he  had  his  son 
out  with  the  ax  making  the  chips  fly  just 
as  another  dashing  shower  came  along. 
These  few  wet,  soggy  sticks  were  taken 
in  for  his  wife  to  use  in  the  preparation 
of  dinner.  I  imagine  she  must  have  shown 
much  patience  in  keeping  her  temper  under 
such  circumstances.  This  fellow  is  in  the 
habit  of  loafing  much  and  sometimes  on 
pretty  days,  too,  when  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  to  do  up  some  of  the  little  odd 
jobs  which  he  is  sometimes  forced  to  do 
in  the  rain. 

Farmer  No.  2,  another  well-to-do  and 
respectable  man,  had  neglected  to  husk 
his  corn  out  as  fast  as  he  should  have 
done  last  fall.    This  fodder  and  corn  were  badly  wast- 
ing, and  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  his  field,  good  bright 
fodder  could  not  be  found. 

Farmer  No.  3  had  his  wagon,  planter,  corn-plow  and 
roller  backed  up  against  the  barn-yard  fence,  slowly  but 
surely  rusting  and  rotting  away.  There  was  a  large 
barn  less  than  fifty  feet  away  which  would  have  covered 
part  of  them  at  least. 

On  my  return  home  I  thought  about  my  farm,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  fences,  stock,  and  the  like.  Were  they 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  they  should  be  ?  When 
I  drove  in  and  put  my  horse  up,  I  just  got  up  on  the  big 
end  post  and  looked  around  and  thought.  I  must  con- 
fess I  saw  many  things  that  were  not  just  right  and 
were  not  on  a  paying  basis,  but  I  am  young  and  strong, 
and  I  fell  to  work  and  am  doing  up  the  things  most 
needed  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  And  it  is  needless  to  say 
I  have  never  regretted  those  few  minutes  on  that  post. 


The  M  eaning  of  the  Sugar-Beet  Rumors 

By  W.  C.  Robertson 


INFORMATION  received  by  the  beet-growers  of  the 
Colorado  district  to  the  effect  that  the  refineries  were 
wholly  divorced  from  the  sugar  trust,  were  received 
by  the  beet-growers  of  the  northern  Colorado  beet-fields 
with  the  greatest  amazement.  As  strong  as  the  sugar 
trust  has  gone  here  in  its  efforts  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  farmer,  it  has  never  had  the  nerve  to 
tell  the  growers  such  an  absurd  piece  of  fiction. 

"If  the  refineries  are  divorced  from  the  trust  and  are 
in  constant  danger  of  being  gobbled  up  by  the  Have- 
meyer  combination  should  a  cut  be  made  in  the  tariff, 
why  is  it  that  the  refiners  of  this  district  spend  so  much 
time  in  company  with  the  high-salaried  men  of  the  sugar 
trust?"  was  the  pertinent  question  asked  by  Albert 
Daakan,  of  Longmont,  counsel  for  the  beet-growers' 
league  and  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  educate  the  farmers  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
plundered.  "If  the  refiners  are  dissociated  from  the 
trust,  why  is  it  that  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  at  the  recent  'feast'  given 
here  for  the  purpose  of  'jollying  along'  the  growers?" 
Why  was  it  that  young  Havemeyer,  son  of  the  late 
sugar  king,   recently  inspected  every  refinery  in  the 


northern  Colorado  beet-fields?  Why  was  it  that  he 
carried  with  him  a  stereotyped  interview  which  he  gave 
out  to  the  press  in  every  city  he  visited,  urging  the 
farmers  to  grow  more  beets,  and  assuring  them  that  the 
refineries  were  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  come 
to  any  rural  community  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  claim 
that  the  refineries  are  in  any  way  divorced  from  the 
trust. 

The  farmers  of  the  northern  Colorado  beet-fields 
have  found  that  there  is  profit  in  beets  should  the 
growing  conditions  be  ideal.  They  have  also  found  to 
their  sorrow  that  when  their  beets  do  not  yield  at  least 
eleven  per  cent,  of  sugar  they  have  raised  their  crops  at 
an  actual  loss.  On  many  occasions  the  growers  have 
been  unable  to  realize  sufficiently  to  pay  their  hands. 

Beet-raising  is  difficult.  It  requires  lots  of  hard 
work,  and  the  returns  are  much  less  than  they  should 
be.  If  a  farmer  makes  a  profit,  of  $70  an  acre  from  his 
beet  crop,  he  is  lucky.  And  when  the  farmer  makes  his 
profit,  the  refiner  in  the  trust  gets  at  least  $350  from 
each  acre.  Last  year  the  trust  refused  to  give  the 
farmer  the  advantage  of  anything  less  than  one  per 
cent,  in  the  testing  of  beets.    Carefully  compiled  esti- 


mates in  the  northern  Colorado  beet-fields  showed  that 
this  ruse  netted  the  sugar  trust  more  than  $500,000  a 
year.  To  use  the  words  of  one  farmer  who  was  in 
conference  with  Chester  Morey,  the  head  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  trust,  the 
company  refused  to  make  change  with  the  farmer  for 
anything  under  a  half  million  dollars.  Morey  finally 
consented  to  settle  with  the  growers  on  one-half  per 
cent,  basis  this  year — that  is,  to  make  change  on  any- 
thing over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

From  sources  that  cannot  be  doubted,  the  Beet- 
Growers'  League  has  received  information  that  the 
trust  is  making  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  every 
year  off  of  the  northern  Colorado  beet-growers.  Every 
item  of  cost  in  the  refining  of  sugar  is  known  to  the 
growers.  The  farmers  realize  that  the  beet  industry 
is  a  good  thing — a  mighty  good  thing — for  a  community 
if  the  right  kind  of  prices  would  be  paid  for  the  beets. 
But  just  at  present  the  greedy  corporation  is  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit  a 
year. 

It  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  farmer  comes  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn,  while  the  trust  gets  the  plunder 
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The  L 

ittle  Ditch  That 

:  Grew 

By  H.  L.  Walster 

FIFTY  years  ago  a  farmer  in  southwestern  Wis- 
consin, in  his  eagerness  to  wrest  from  Nature  a 
living,  cleared  from  a  moderately  steep  hillside  its 
virgin  growth  of  shrub  and  vine  and  hardwood  forest. 
Oxen  and  breaking-plow  turned  over  a  soil  filled  with 
roots,  vegetable  matter,  all  kinds  of  binding  and  water- 
holding  material.  Wheat  was  king  in  those  days,  and 
continuous  cropping  to  wheat,  with  occasionally  a  -crop 
of  some  other  cereal,  was  the  fate  of  that  side-hill  for 
many  years. 

But  the  chinch-bugs  came,  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
exhausted  for  wheat,  so  other  crops  were  raised.  Little 
stock  had  been  kept  up  to  this  time,  hence  little  hay 
produced,  and  still  less  manure,  so  that  the  return  of 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  was  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. A  crop  of  corn  was  grown.  The  rows  were 
planted  up  and  down  the  hill,  for  it  was  found  easier 
to  cultivate  them  when  planted  in  that  way.  The  side- 
hill  cultivator  had  not  been  devised.    The  heavy  rains 


ditches  are  only  three  and  tour  year.s  old 


of  May  and  June  came,- and  the 
gathering  floods  found  ready- 
made  paths  in  the  culti- 
vator-shovel tracks  down  the 
middle  of  the  corn-row.  For 
the  corn  had  been  plowed  the 
last  time  with  an  old  three- 
shovel  "go-devil."  The  work 
of  the  water  now  began  in  real 
earnest. 

Continued  cultivation,  with 
its  attending  loss  of  humus, 
aided  the  little  ditches  in  their 

growth.  Finger-like  projections  ate  their  way  back 
into  the  hillside,  each  tearing  away  its  shred  of  the  soil. 
Ditch  grew  into  gully,  and  gully  into  a  many-forked 
ravine.  The  farmer  and  the  farm  were  rapidly 
approaching  exhaustion  when  the  rise  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  the  advent  of  the  little  Swiss  farmer 

proclaimed  the  necessity,  yes, 
even  the  advisability  of  using 
side-hills  for  pastures. 

The  task  of  reclaiming  this 
side-hill  was  a  slow,  one.  How 
slow  may  be  judged  fey  the  size 
of  the  tree  to  be  seen  growing 
in  the  center  of  the  main  gully ! 
Bluegrass  sod  slowly  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
gtillies,  but  even  yet  refuses  to 
grow  on  the  raw  subsoil  ex- 
posed on  the  steeper  sides. 
Much  more  of  this  once  fertile 
field  is  destined  to  be  lost 
before  it  is  permanently  re- 
claimed. 

What  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  damage  wrought  by  water 
on  this  hillside?  The  loss  of 
humus  and  the  absence  of  the 
binding  roots  of  the  grasses 
has  allowed  a  slow  sheet  ero- 
sion of  the  whole  hillside  to 
occur,  carrying  down  the  slope 


the  fine  silt  and  clay  particles.  Damaging  as  has  been 
this  loss,  it  might  have  been  quickly  overcome  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ditches  that  grew.  How  soon  such 
fields  became  difficult  places  for  the  operation  of  farm 
machinery  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph  where  only 
three  or  four  year  old  ditches  are  shown.  Rigid  atten- 
tion to  these  now,  plowing  in,  filling  with  straw  and 
brush,  and  getting  into  sod,  may  yet  save  this  field 
from  the  fate  of  its  neighbor  just  across  the  valley. 
(Note  second  photograph.) 

The  loss  by  side-hill  wash  is  peculiarly  alarming  when 
we  realize  that  it  is  largely  the  finer  particles  of  clay 
and  silt  that  are  carried  down,  material  carrying  with 
it  several  times  as  much  plant-food  as  do  the  coarser 
soil  particles.  But,  besides  this  transportation  to  the 
already  over- fertile  valley  below,  or  to  mud-laden 
streams,  We  have  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  side- 
hill  which  bore  the  humus,  the  product  of  the  centuries. 
Before  the  hillside  can  be  restored  to  its  virgin  fer- 
tility, a  new  supply  of  humus  must  be  built  up  and  a 
new  soil  formed  from  the  coarser  particles  left,  or  from 
the  still  unweathered  material  below.  To  build  a  foot 
of  soil,  according  to  Chamberlain,  requires  ten  thou- 
sand years.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  little  ditch 
grew  on  this  hillside  would  certainly  indicate  that  soil 
formation  may  lag  far  behind  soil  erosion  ! 

Editor's  Note — There  is  a  lesson  in  this  story,  some 
items  of  which  will  likely  apply  to  every  farm.  The  avithor 
lives  in  Wisconsin  and  so  speaks  from  that  experience,  but 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  every  other  state  in  the  Union 
have  "little  ditches"  that  may  grow  if  they  are  not  guarded. 


Bringing  Up  Gold  with  the  Plowshare 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 


A LITTLE  bit  of  a  cold  chill  ran  up  my  back  this 
morning  when  I  read  in  the  day's  news  columns 
that  an  investigation  is  to  be  made  into  the  causes 
for  the  wonderful  decline  in  crops  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  West.  The  farmer  folks 
of  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  looking  to  those 
sections  which  have  grown  such  wonderful  crops  since 
we  learned  the  art  of  watering  them  with  the  snows  of 
the  hills,  and  wishing  we  could  exchange  our  rock- 
ribbed  farms  for  some  of  that  deep,  easily  worked 
soil.  But  now— -well,  this  comes  as  a  stunner,  and 
no  mistake. 

The  fact  is,  the  problem  of  soil  fertility  is  with 
every  last  one  of  us.  We  must  meet  it,  whether  our 
farms  lie  in  the  sunny  West  or  among  the  peaks  of 
the  down-east  country.  No  use  moving  away  from 
the  old  home  environments  in  the  hope  that  some- 
where else  we  will  reach  a  land  where  crops  will 
-grow  with  increasing  bountifulness  forever  and  ever, 
no  matter  how  we  treat  the  soil.  Everywhere  we 
are  sure  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  crops 
take  something  from  soil  fertility,  and  that  somehow 
we  must  put  back  into  the  earth  a  due  amoimt  of 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  or  sooner  or 
later  we  will  suffer  loss  in  the  quantity  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  we  produce;  for,  no  matter 
what  crop  we  grow,  these  three  elements  enter  into 
its  composition. 

"I  Wish  I  Could  Sift  My  Farm" 

Just  to  get  this  before  us  in  as  plain  and  homely 
a  way  as  we  can,  let  us  suppose  we  had  a  pair  of 
scales  big  enough  to  weigh  the  soil  on  an  acre  of 
ground  down  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  used  to  drive  oxen  for  our  nearest  neighbor 
to  plow.  When  the  oxen  were  tired  one  day,  I 
'remember  his  sitting  down  on  the  beam  and  taking 
up  handful  after  handful  of  earth  in  his  fingers  and 
crumbling  it  as  fine  as  dust  and  letting  it  sift  down 
in  a  golden-brown  stream.  Then  he  said,  "I  wish 
I  could  have  every  bit  of  my  farm  taken  up  and 
sifted  that  way,  then  I  would  get  some  crops !"  That 
could  not  be  done,  of  course,  neither  could  we  actu- 
ally weigh  the  earth  on  an  acre  of  land ;  but  men 
have  dug  down  a  single  foot,  weighed  the  soil  and 
in  that  way  figured  out  the  weight  of  a  whole  acre; 
and  they  have  found  that  there  are  on  a  piece  of 
land  of  that  size  2,082.5  tons  of  earth.  This  was 
done  by  actually  sifting  a  cubic  foot  of  earth  and 
throwing  out  the  little  stones  and  other  things  that 
would  not  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 
■  Now,  a  few  years  ago  sorne  soil  analyses  were  made 
at  Cornell,  showing  that  in  fine  soil  of  that  locality  there 
were  3,064.9  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3,784.5  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  12,063  of  potash.  In  gravel  land  a  little  less 
'  potash  was  found  and  a  little  more  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  amount  of  these 
different  elements  varies  quite  widely.  Let  us  take  the 
above  figures  simply  as  an  illustration  of  what  goes  on 
.  in  the  soil  through  our  system  of  cropping.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  the  soil  as  the  farmer's  bank,  in 
.which  a  kind  Friend  in  ages  gone  by  deposited  certain 
Jtunds  from  which  we  may  draw,  liut;  v.hicli^Y^jlk^V'"''^^-^' 

•       .if  -jtii  'to  i  ■ 


be  exhausted  if  we  do  not  put  back  something  regularly. 
Taking  this  acre  as  a  starting-point,  let  us  see  what 
happens  when  we  grow  a  crop,  say,  of  wheat.  By 
careful  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  when  we  take 
that  crop  off  an  acre  of  ground,  we  use  up  29.73  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  9.49  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13.69 
pounds  of  potash.  If  we  get  more  than  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  that  is,  more  than  14  bushels. 


The  Birds'  Lunch-Counter 

By  H.  W.  Wei  gerber 


A CHEAP  and  substantial  "birds'  lunch-counter"  can  be  made 
by  placing  an  end  of  a  dry-goods  box  on  a  post,  three  or 
four'  feet  from  the  ground.  By  nailing  narrow  strips  on  three 
sides  the  seeds  will  not  be  blown  off,  and  if  slightly  tilted, 
the  water  can  run  off,  and  the  snow  can  be  brushed  off 
easier,  too.  In  summer  a  granite  pan  filled  with  water  con- 
verts it  into  a  drinking  and  bathing  fountain.  . 

For  winter  feed  use  chicken-feed  (screenings),  an  ear  of 
corn  and  meat-bones  from  the  kitchen  that  contain  gristle 
and  fat,  or  a  piece  of  suet.  These  things  are  relished  by 
"our  little  friends  in  feathers." 


we  will,  of  course,  take  out  still  more  of  these  rich 
elements.  Even  an  apple-orchard  that  has  been  in 
bearing  twenty  years,  with  thirty  trees  to  the  acre,  will 
take  out  of  the  soil  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  these  three  elements  every  year.  Corn  draws  heavily 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  does  hay,  and  oats  is 
particularly  hard  on  the  average  soil. 

Make  the  Plow  Go  Deep 

And  we  must  remember  that  the  ordinary  plowshare 
goes  down  not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches.    And  we 

keep.tliis  half-fpot  of  earth  whirling  over  and  over, 


every  year  taking  a  little  more  and  a  little  more  out 
of  the  goodness  of  the  soil.  A  little  calculation  will 
enable  any  man  handy  with  a  pencil  to  see  how  long 
his  farm  would  stand  this  never-ceasing  depletion,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  make  a  practice  of  restoring  as  far 
as  possible  the  elements  he  has  pulled  up  out  of  the 
earth.  This  bit  of  figuring  is  what  the  most  of  us  do 
not  exactly  like  to  do.  We  would  rather  keep  on 
drawing  from  our  bank,  fondly  hoping  that  in  our 
lifetime  we  shall  not  exhaust  the  treasure  so  kindly 
bestowed  upon  us.  It  is  only  because  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  of  our  prodigality  and  the  absolute 
wrong  we  are  doing  the  generations  which  will  come 
after  us  that  we  are  brought  to  give  the  matter  the 
attention  we  should.  Now  we  are  stirring  ourselves 
and  asking,  "How  can  I  keep  my  little  store  of  soil 
fertility  good?  I  want  to  do  it,  not  for  my  own  sake 
simply,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and  girls  I  love 
so  well."  And  we  are  doing  better  now  at  answer- 
ing this  problem  than  we  ever  have  done  before.  In 
various  ways  we  are  feeding  our  lands  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  old-time  state  of  fertility. 

One  of  the  ways  we  have  of  increasing  our  crop  - 
3'ield  is  to  plow  deeper.  That  is  like  running  the 
hand  a  little  deeper  into  the  pocket  it  is  true,  and  it 
does  not  take  the  place  of  adding  to  our  soil  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  but  it  does  enable  us  to 
make  available  soil  fertility  that  is  really  ours  and 
to  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  fairly  entitled. 

Unlocking  the  Fertility 

But  will  this  deeper  soil  really  give  us  better 
crops  ?  That  homely  creature  the  woodchuck  may 
answer  that  question  for  us,  wherever  he  has  his 
home.  See  what  he  does  by  his  system  of  deeper 
digging.  The  rankest  grass  on  the  farm  is  right 
round  the  woodchuck  hole.  What  has  he  done?  He 
has  brought  up  some  of  the  fertility  that  has  all 
these  years  been  locked  up  waiting  for  us  to  make 
it  available.  The  rains  have  moistened  this  soil,  the 
sunshine  has  warmed  it  and  splendid  grass  is  the 
result. 

So  this  is  a  plea  for  deeper  cultivation.  I  know 
it  will  take  a  little  harder  work  on  the  part  of  our 
horses  to  bring  this  rich  earth  up.  And  if  we  had 
to  hold  the  plow  as  we  used  to,  our  arms  would 
surely  ache  before  night;  but  the  beautiful  riding- 
plows  of  to-day,  which  hold  themselves,  have 
lessened  the  work  of  turning  over  the  soil.  We 
may  as  well  have  the  extra  depth  of  soil  to  grow 
better  crops  as  to  let  it  lie  there  idle  in  the  dark. 
On  many  farms  there  are  layers  of  what  have  been 
called  "hard-pan"  a  little  way  below  the  surface.  These 
form  tables  which  hold  the  moisture  and  prevent  it 
from  finding  its  way  deeper  into  the  earth.  They  also 
in  some  degree  form  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  plant- 
roots  downward.  Other  lands  do  not  present  this 
barrier,  but  wherever  the  soil  is  thus  packed  down,  it 
needs  breaking  up. 

Drainage  will  do  very  much  to  help  about  this,  and 
a  little  raising  of  the  clevis,  so  that  the  plowshare  will 
dive  deeper,  will  certainly  enable  our  crops  to  get  hold 
of  and  make  available  the  locked-up  reserve  fertility. 


DigginB  asphalt  from  Trinidad  Lake  for  Gtnasco 

The  guide  to  good  roofing 

Look  for  the  hemisphere  trade- 
mark on  every  roll  of  roofing. 
That's  the  way  to  be  sure  you  get 
real 

Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake- Asphalt  Roofing 

And  this  trademark  is  your  guide  to 
the  Kant-leak  Kleet— the  watertight 
seam-fastener  that  does  away  with 
cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

Ask  j'our  dealer  for  Genasco  guaran- 
teed roofing  with  Kant-leak  Kleets 
packed  in  the  roll.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company 

lA*g«st  prodocere  of  sephalt.  and  largest 
manufactureia  of  n&dy  looting  in  the  irorliL 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 


New  York 


Cross-section,  Oenasco 

Smooth-suriace  Koofing 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  Wool  Felt 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
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Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book- 
let.   Write  now. 

APPLETON  MFa  CO. 
Est.      93  Farso  Street 
1872  Batavia,  DL 


$T50 

And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylin- 
der Engine 


The  r«st  In  the  easiest 
monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 

to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  yon  want.  1 0  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4041         DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


STOP  I  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 


2  to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  today  for 
DltLStrated  Caialos- 


En  Ql  n  e  a  Bums  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibintion. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th.  Easily 
portable;  moonted  anywhere.  5th.  Everj  engine 
part  and  horse  power  guarnDteed.  Otb,  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7th,  PosUive'.y  most 
economical  running  engine  made,  8ih,  Only 
engine  with  pulley  on  both  sities.  9th,  Small 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines, 
10th,  Perfect  lubrication,  coolin?  *  ignitinn. 
11th,  Lowest  cost  en^ne  in  the  world,  l^th. 
Made  by  reputable  tlrm,  00  years  in  business. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Freight. 


Gasoline,  Distillate — Any  Fuel  Oil. 

QUALITY  FIRST  We  Pay  the 

Smooth runuJug,  stead.v, 
powerful,  quiet.   Ten  eX' 
elusive  features.  Fineap 
pearance.  Fioisbed  seTeu  coata 
engine  eoamel. 

Greatest  valne  In  the  en- 
gine world  for  the  price 

Number  of  1912  exhibi- 
tiuuoagioes  ready  now. 
Get  one.  Special  price] 
while  they  last. 

Free  Trial 

No  obligations  tillsatis- 

fied.  lo-ifear Guarantee 

Write/or  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENGINE  CO. 

1 12  Mullet  St.,  Detroit,  Mloh, 


The  Market  Outlook 

Problems  Relating  to  the  Selling  of  Farm  Products 


The  Apple-Market 

What  Does  It  Demand? 

THE  eastern  apple-market  is  now  show- 
ing the  effect  of  a  big  crop  of  medium 
to  poor  grade  apples.  Instead  of  bar- 
reled stock  showing  an  earned  normal  in- 
crease as  the  season  advances,  there  seems 
to  be  a  slight  depreciation.  The  recent 
warm  weather  caused  much  scald  and  rot 
in  common  storage  apples,  so  that  stock 
now  being  dumped  on  the  market  has  its 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  cold-storage 
apples  of  better  grade.  That  fancy  barreled 
stock  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  several 
seasons  may  be  shown  by  quoting  an  author- 
itative, remark  from  the  market  at  Roches- 
ter, New  York :  "Last  year  and  two  years 
ago,  the  $5  mark  was  reached  for  fancy 
Kings.  This  year  the  dealers  say  they  are 
lucky  to  get  $3.25." 

On  the  other  hand,  box  (one  bushel) 
apples  are  selling  at  good  prices.  In  Chicago 
the  average  market  price  for  western  box 
apples  is  $2.  Six  weeks'*ago  the  average 
price  was  about  twenty-five  cents  less.  At 
this  writing  the  average  price  for  barreled 
stock  in  Chicago  is  $2.95,  or  about  $1  per 
bushel.  A  hundred  per  cent.,  therefore,  is 
gained  by  boxing  and  taking  care  of  the 
fruit.  Fancy  Delicious  apples  are  quoted  in 
Chicago  as  high  as  $4  per  box,  or  about  the 
same  amount  the  fanciest  barrel  stock  of 
three  bushels  will  bring.  This  only  goes  to 
show  that,  in  spite  of  the  big  supply  on 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the 
best  fruit  in  the  best  pack.  Why  wouldn't 
it  pay  us  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  to 
change  our  methods  of  growing  and  market- 
ing our  fruit  ?    A.  J.  Rogers.  Jr.,  Michigan. 


Cattle  are  Profitable 

ALL  cattle  carrying  flesh  are  now  selling 
for  money  enough  to  pay  well  for  the 
high-priced  corn  fed  them,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  and  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be  higher  yet.  Corn  in  Iowa  is 
very  spotted,  large  quantities  being  imma- 
ture and  damp.  Such  corn  shelled  will  not 
keep,  and  farmers  generally  realize  this  and 
are  wisely  selling,  as  it  is  questionable  if 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  holding  it. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  advised  prospective  buy- 
ers to  watch  the  stocker  market  closely,  as 
it  seemed  like  the  low  point.  Since  then 
stock  cattle  and  feeders  have  in  many 
instances  advanced  one  dollar  per  hundred 
and  will  be  higher  before  grass.  The  quality 
coming  to  market  is  common.  Men  this 
year  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
silage  to  feed  to'  beef  or  dairy  cattle  are 
realizing  very  handsome  profits  from  their 
silo  investment.  Jvist  think  a  minute  on  the 
difference  between  feeding  ten  tons  of  silage 
from  an  acre  against  one  ton  of  timothy,  at 
fourteen  to  sixteen  dollars  a  ton,  and  getting 
practically  the  same  results  per  ton.  I  look 
for  some  very  high  spots  in  fat-cattle  trade 
and  regret  that  I  do  not  just  know  when  the 
top  will  be,  but  cattlemen  generally  all 
seem  this  winter  to  feel  there  will  be  no  low 
spots,  but  a  good,  steady,  rising  market  un- 
til grass  cattle  show  up  again.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  years  cattle  feed- 
ers have  had  for  a  long  time.  It  all  goes 
to  show  that  in  the  handling  of  cattle  the 
man  who  dips  in  and  dips  out  generally 
gets  left  and  the  stayer  eventually  gets  his 
innings.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  can- 
not help  feeling  that  American  farming  is 
on  a  stronger  and  better  basis  now  with 
our  high-priced  land  than  it  ever  was  before. 
We  are  going  to  get  high  prices  for  our 
products  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  The 
cartoon  I  saw  the  other  day  was  very  pat : 
It  represented  the  farmer  remonstrating 
with  a  very  thin  goose  because  she  had 
only  laid  one  little  golden  egg,  and  the  thin 
old  goose  said,  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
keep  on  laying  golden  eggs  without  food?" 
If  your  farm  could  talk  to  you.  what  would 
it  say?  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


long  series  of  years.  In  Buffalo,  New  York, 
for  instance — as  good  a  market  as  any, 
especially  for  lambs — on  the  third  Monday 
in  December,  1885,  8,000  sheep  and  lambs 
averaged  $5.85  per  one  hundred  pounds ; 
in  1895 — passing  over  intermediate  years — 
33.000  averaged  $4.25,  and  in  1905,  in  a 
sudden  spurt,  the  special  reasons  for  which 
I  do  not  know,  20,000  averaged  $7.10;  1908, 
9.000,  $8;  1909,  17.000,  $8.85,  the  top;  and 
next  came  the  big  slide  of  1910:  15,000  for 
$6.55  ;  three  fourths  of  these  were  lambs. 
On  the  same  Monday,  1911,  20,000  head 
averaged  $6.50.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
this  generally  steady  hanging  around  from 
$5.25  to  $7?  Is  it  that  it  is  worth  about 
that  amount  to  raise  and  market  a  good 
lamb,  or  is  it  that  so  many  people  in  every 
one  thousand  want  about  so  much  mutton, 
and  buyers  know  the  demand  and  are  able 
to  hold  prices  to  about  that  amount?  If 
the  latter  is  the  reason,  a  general  rise  seems 
probable,  for  the  great  mutton-eating  part 
of  our  population  increases  "by  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  the  production  of  sheep  meat 
rises  very  slowly  in  proportion..  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  buyers  will  lose 
their  grip,  and  the  farmers'  chance  will 
come. 

Between  Farmer  and  Consumer — What? 

^^'hat  is  most  needed  now  is  some  means 
whereby  farmer  and  consumer  can  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  one  another, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evidence  in 
the  trial  of  the  Chicago  packers  may,  by 
disclosing  the  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  retailers,  and  of  the  ways  the 
former  have  of  fixing  prices,  bring  us  some 
solution  of  the  puzzle  as  to  who  is  mostly 
responsible  for  the  high  prices  of  meats  of 
all  kinds. 

As  regards  retail  prices,  each  dealer  is  a 
law  to  himself.  I  find  one  man,  doing  a 
large  business,  selling  legs  of  lamb  at  13 
cents,  loins  and  ribs  at  12H  and  shoulders 
at  10  cents :  and  in  the  same  city  another 
man,  who  caters  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
gets  17 cents  for  legs,  25  to  35  cents  for 
loin  and  rib  chops  and  15  cents  for  shoul- 
ders. These  prices  are  for  lambs  dressing 
out  from  30  to  40  pounds.  The  less  ex- 
pensive cuts— necks,  breasts,  etc. — vary  in 
price  from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  but  these 
only  form  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
carcass.  In  the  cases  quoted  above  one  re- 
tailer would  hardly  seem  to  be  coming  out 
more  than  even,  while  the  other  one  is 
realizing  good  profits. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  been  going  in  the 
thorough  way  usual  with  him  into  this 
matter. 

"My  investigation  shows  that  where  the 
consumer  pays  a  dollar  for  an  article  of 
food  the  farmer  gets  fifty  cents  and  the 
other  fifty  cents  disappears  somewhere  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  consumer,"  said  Sec- 
retary Wilson.  "There  is  something  wrong 
there,  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  find  out  what  it  is.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  too  many  middlemen,  and 
they  are  combining  so  that  they  get  too 
much  for  their  services.  In  many  cases  the 
farmer  gets  too  little  for  his  product  because 
of  the  rapacity  of  the  middlemen." 

At  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds,  the 
careful  feeder,  taking  every  advantage  that 
the  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  admits  of,  can 
make  a  fair  and  even  good  profit ;  but  his 
risks  are  great  between  lambing  and  mar- 
keting, and  with  anything  like  a  run  of  bad 
luck,  such  as  may  happen  to  the  most  care- 
ful, his  profits  soon  vanish.  Neither  packer 
nor  retailer  is  subject  to  any  such  risks.  If 
the  latter  has  losses,  they  come  mostly  from 
reckless  buying  and  giving  undue  credits ; 
the  former  is  safe  in  the  control  he  main- 
tains over  the  prices  he  pays  the  farmer : 
and  he  takes  good  care  to  incur  no  bad 
debts — his  collectors  are  on  to  their  job. 

John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Sheep  Do  Not  Vary 

F.^RM  AND  Fireside,  for  some  months  past, 
has  been  asserting  its  belief  that  no  per- 
manent change  of  importance  in  sheep 
prices  need  be  looked  for  until  next  spring, 
giving  its  reasons  for  that  belief.  These 
conjectures  seem  to  have  been  well  founded, 
and  now  we  must  wait  for  developments 
which  may  occur  about  April.  The  outlook 
has  become  somewhat  more  complicated  by 
the  stand  taken  by  the  government  as  to  the 
wool  tariff,  but  it  does  not  seem  that,  when 
decided  on,  it  will  affect  the  wool-growing 
interests  as  much  as  some  parties  engaged 
in  wool  manufacturing  and  some  politicians 
would  have  us  believe.  Anyway,  all  predic- 
tions on  the  matter  for  the  present  are  mere 
guesswork.    Some  it  will  hit,  others  miss. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  little  prices 
have  really  varied  in  the  sheep^,  trade  iri -a 


It's  an  excellent  plan  to  make  a  short  tour 
of  inspection  about  the  stalls  before  retiring. 
The  fresh  air  will  do  you  good,  and  there's 
almost  always  something  wrong  somewhere 
about  the  place — a  door  or  a  gate  open,  some 
of  the  stock  untied  or  with  a  foot  over  the 
tie-rope. 


Thick  or  Thin? 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 
Mid- Winter  Hog-Market 

"-pHE  hog-market  lately  has  been  a  weekly 
*  affair  of  drop  and  return.  Heavy  receipts 
during  the  first  days  of  the  week  lower  the 
prices,  and  then  with  the  lighter  receipts 
during  the  latter  half  the  prices  come  back 
to  about  the  same  figure  as  the  previous 
week-end  quotation.  General  conditions 
remain  about  the  same.  The  large  packers 
are  makfng  every  effort  to  hold  the  market 
down  and  are  succeeding  well.  Often  they 
stay  out  of  the  yards  till  afternoon  so  as  not 
to  create  competition  with  the  eastern  order- 
buyers  and  little  packers.  Little  pigs  so 
plentiful  a  short  time  ago  are  scarce,  as  they 
now  appear  at  150  to  175  pounders.  These 
and  the  medium  mixed  butcher  weights  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  supply.  Choice  heavy- 
weights continue  scarce  and  remain  the  top 
quotation. 

The  week  previous  to  Christmas  proved  to 
have  the  second  largest  receipts  of  the  year. 
In  spite  of  this  heavy  marketing  and  of  a 
decrease  of  10,000  head  in  orders  for  east- 
ern shipments,  the  price  for  the  week-end 
was  but  five  cents  lower  than  the  previous 
week-end  figures.  Since  then  prices  have 
been  on  the  upward  trend.  Heavy  liquida- 
tion in  the  East  has  passed  its  high-water 
mark  and  its  effect  in  an  increase  in  orders 
at  the  western  markets  is  already  manifest. 
Lighter  shipments  seem  to  be  the  order 
now.  Country  buyers  are  unable  to  get 
many  hogs  at  the  figure  they  are  able  to 
offer,  showing  a  confidence  of  the  farmers 
in  a  rising  market  in  the  near  future.  Yards 
talent  has  stated  that  the  holiday  prices 
were  pounding  bottom  and  a  one-dollar  ad- 
vance during  January  is  a  logical  expecta- 
tion. 

A  new  feature  has  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  markets.  Goodly  orders  for  live  hogs 
are  coming  in  from  the  districts  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Missouri  that  were  stricken  with 
cholera  earlier  in  the  season.  Country 
butchers  cannot  obtain  their  hogs  locally, 
and  their  sales  have  increased,  as  many 
farmers  who  usually  kill  their  own  meat  are 
now  buying  their  pork. 

Stags  are  not  selling  at  the  premium  that 
they  have  enjoyed  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  general  cheap  price  of  pork  has 
removed  the  reason  for  buying  them  as 
sausage-material.  They  are  quotable  at  a 
figure  slightly  above  barrows  of  the  same 
class.  The  packers  are  making  an  effort 
to  make  buying  at  present  prices  appear  like 
a  losing  game  for  them.  They  stay  out  of 
the  market  till  afternoon  to  prevent  any 
rise,  but  buy  the  yards  clean  before  night, 
as  they  appreciate  that  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth.  They  claim  that  hogs  are 
not  cutting  up  at  a  profit,  but  the  liberal 
buying  of  the  small  packers  indicates  the 
opposite  condition.  In  order  to  make  the 
price  seem  low,  they  buy  many  droves 
around  the  $6  mark,  but  are  forced  to  take 
many  of  the  150  to  175  pound  class  to  keep 
the  price  at  that  figure. 

Eastern  orders  take  the  heavyweights,  and 
the  packers,  the  light  and  medium  weights. 
Many  consider  the  high  tide  of  the  winter's 
marketing  passed  and  look  for  a  rise  as  the 
supply  decreases  and  eastern  order-buying 
increases.      L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Cost  of  Producing  Pork 

pxpERiMENTS  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  show  that  a  hog  can 
be  made  to  weigh  about  three  hundred 
pounds  when  eight  months  old  on  approxi- 
mately twelve  hundred  pounds  of  feed,  when 
fed  in  a  dry  lot.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a 
pound  of  pork  can  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
four  pounds  of  feed  under  dry-lot  condi- 
tions. It  is  thought  that  this  might  be  im- 
proved upon  when  fed  upon  pasture,  but 
this  phase  of  the  subject  has  not  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  worked  out. 

If  it  is  considered  that  feeds  can  be 
grown  on  the  farm  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  pork  could  be  produced  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  amount 
of  feed  consumed  in  terms  of  gains  made  by 
the  hogs,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
labor  involved  in  feeding.  If  it  costs  one 
cent  per  pound  to  produce  the  feed,  then 
pork  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per 
pound  of  gain  made  by  the  hogs.  If  feeds- 
are  purchased  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  it  would  then  cost  six 
cents  per  poimd  to  make  pork  under  dry-lot 
conditions.  Wm.  Dietrich. 
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Daily  Gains"  in  Feeding 

John  Bull  seems  still  able  to  beat  us  in 
the  daily  gains  made  by  lambs  highly  fed 
for  market.  In  a  recent  report  I  find  the 
following  gains  made  by  sheep  of  different 
breeds.  They  reckon  there  in  ounces.  Lei- 
cesters,  fed  by  a  lady,  average  daily  gains 
were  10.31  ounces;  by  tenant  farmers,  10.97, 
11.10;  Lincolns,  12.04;  Cheviots,  9.43,  10.56; 
Southdowns.  8.43;  Hampshires,  9.61,  10.04; 
Shrops,  9.42;  Oxfords,  10.11. 

The  best  returns  I  can  find  from  lambs 
on  forced  feed  made  at  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  an 
average  of  about  eight  to  eight  and  one-half 
ounces  daily  gain.  I  impute  this  difference 
to  the  freer  use  of  roots  by  the  English 
farmers.  Perhaps  our  use  of  silage  for  the 
-finrpose  may  bring  us  up  to  them.    J.  P.  R. 


There  are  704,900  acres  of  rice  in  seven  Southern  States 


Rice   Culture   in   the   Southern  States 

By  William  W.  oeais 


THE  average  eitizen  of  this  great  country  has  given 
little  thought  to  the  extent  and  value  of  rice  culture 
in  the  South.  Rice  has  been  voted  a  subordinate 
place,  and  esteemed  'as  only  a  minor  product  of  our 
diversified  soil.  Few  have  even  taken  the  time  to  inves- 
tigate in  order  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  cereal, 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  production  has  gone,  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  America. 

An  indistinct  impression  is  abroad  that  the  Chinese 
raise  and  consume  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  and  this  is 
about  all  that  most  people  know  about  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ei-nphasize  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  rice  as  a  food  product,  and  to  show 
the  increasing  attention  its  culture  is  receiving  in  that 
section  of  our  country  in  which  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able for  its  growth. 

The  value  of  rice  as  an  edible  product  can  scarcely 
receive  more  striking  confirmation  than  is  given  by  its 
extensive  use.  It  is  almost  the  only  food  of  from 
one  third  to  one  half  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
population  of  China  is  404,000,000,  and  rice  forms  the 
principal  food  of  its  people.  India  has  273,000,000 
people,  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made  with 
reference  to  their  use  of  rice.  Japan  has  a  population 
of  39,000,000,  and  rice  forms  51  per  cent,  of  their  total 
sustenance.  The  population  of  the  remaining  rice- 
consuming  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  80,000,000.  Thus  it  appears  that  not  less 
than  796,000,000  human  beings,  or  54.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  earth,  have  rice  for  their  prin- 
cipal food.  This  fact  alon; 
stamps  it  as  the  earth's  most 
important  cereal. 

Now,  since  there  is  a 
large  territory  in  our  coun- 
try that  is  better  adapted  to 
the  successful  growth  of 
rice  than  anything  else,  and 
since  much  of  it  is  unused, 
it  is  the  acme  of  wisdom  to 
acquaint  people  with  the 
possibilities  of  rice-farming. 
If  they  can  be  made  to  see 
that  there  is  money  in  it- 
and  that  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  rice  will  soon  rival 
wheat  and  corn  as  a  crop 
of  gigantic  financial  value. 

It  is  by  no  means  insignificant  now.  The  present 
acreage,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  it, 
is  as  follows : 

Arkansas    76,800  acres 

Mississippi   '.   3,800 

Louisiana   371,200  " 

Texas   238.000  " 

Georgia    2,800  " 

-Florida   700  " 

North  and  Souih  Carolina   11,600  " 

The  Importance  of  Rice 

Tliis  makes  a  total  acreage  in  rice  in  the  Southern 
States  of  704,900,  or  not  far  from  a  million  acres.  The 
crop,  on  this  acreage  is  estimated  this  year  at  5,800,000 
barrels  of  162  pounds  each.  The  average  price  per 
barrel  will  probably  be  $2.50.  This  will  make  the  gross 
receipts  to  the  producers  $14,500,000,  and  the  net 
receipts  at  least  $12,000,000.  The  rice-growers  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  despised  as  factors  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  South  at  present,  but  their  number  is 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  number  that  will  be 
engaged  in  producing  this  great  cereal  a  quarter  of  a 
century  hence. 

A  brief  examination  of  its  possibilities  will  show  the 
basis  for  this  prediction. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  leading  rice-growers 
in  the  rice  belt,  the  production  of  the  cereal  appeals  to 
the  am.bitious  farmer  through  the  fact  that  where  rice 
can  be  grown  it  yields  better  returns  in  proportion  to 
acreage  and  outlaj'  than  any  other  crop. 

In  proof  of  this,  take  the  case  of  a  srriall  farmer,  who 
has  only  one  hundred  acres  in  rice.  He  can  safely  count 
on  10  bags  per  acre,  or  1,000  bags  of  180  pounds  weight, 
each.  Deduct  200  bags  to  pay  for  his  water-rent,  and 
he  will  have  left  800  bags.  Deduct  20  per  cent,  more 
for  labor  and  for  milling,  and  he  will  have  640  bags 
left.  If  they  weigh  180  pounds  each,  this  will  give  him 
115,200  pounds,  or  711.1  barrels.  If  his  rice  is  of  first 
grade,  this  will  bring  him  in  cash  $2,133.30. 

Suppose  the  weather  conditions  are  the  worst,  and 
the  inferior  grades  predominate  in  his  crop,  and  the 
crop  itself  is  short  from  various  mishaps,  he  can  still 
count  on  receiving  at  least  $1,500  for  the  rice  he  has 
raised  on  100  acres.  This  is  unquestionably  a  greater 
money  value  than  the  average  farmer  .receives  from 
100  acres  in  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat.    IVtoreover,  he  is 


able  to  have  a  diversity  of  crops  on  other  parts  of  his 
farm,  while  his  rice  is  maturing  for  surplus  money  on 
his  hundred  acres,  and  realize  as  much  according  to 
tlie  land  he  cultivates  as  the  average  farmer,  who  has 
no  rice. 

He  can  also  utilize  all  the  waste  from  his  rice  crop, 
and  the  bran  and  polish  that  may  be  made  from  it,  to 
very  great  profit  in  feeding  and  fattening  hogs,  in  feed- 
ing cows,  and  in  raising  innumerable  chickens.  Thus  a 
good  part  of  a  livelihood  may  be  provided  for  on  the 
refuse  of  his  rice  crop,  which  is  unfit  for  market.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  raising  rice  can  be  made  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  and  that  the  rice-grower  can  attain  the 
very  pinnacle  of  independence  and  affluence. 

Orgcuiizing  for  Profit 

This  is  rendered,  all  the  more  certain  at  the  present 
time  by  the  fact  that  the  planters  of  rice  throughout 
the  Southern  rice  belt  are  now  working  together  in  an 
organization  known  as  "The  Southern  Rice-Growers' 
Association."  This  was  organized  in  1910,  and  already 
has  a  membership  of  about  3,000  living  in  all  portions 
of  the  rice  belt. 

The  first  regular  convention  of  "The  Southern  Rice- 
Growers'  Association"  met  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  in 
August  of  the  current  year.  There  were  more  than 
200  delegates  present  from  all  sections  of  the  rice  belt, 
and  they  constituted  a  strikingly  intelligent  and  busi- 
nesslike body  of  men.  They  perfected  their  organ- 
ization by  electing  a  company  of  splendidly  equipped 


At  harvest-time 

gentlemen  as  officers  for  twelve  months,  and  a  well- 
selected  body  of  directors,  and  by  providing  for  a  very 
intelligent  executive  committee. 

During  the  convention  some  highly  important  things 
were  done.  The  schedule  of  prices  for  the  crop  of  the 
present  year  was  fixed,  both  for  Honduras  and  Japan 
rice.    It  was  as  follows  : 

No.  1   $3.00  per  barrel 

"    2    2.85 

"    3    2.60 

"    4    2.35 

"    5   2.10 

"    6    1.90 

A  great  deal  of  rice  has  been  sold  since  these  prices 
were  adopted,  but  the  buyers  have  been  forced  to  pay 
the  convention  prices.  This  meafis  that  the  rice-grower 
is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchant  or  the  miller, 
but  can  count  on  an  invariable  price  for  his  rice,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  he  puts  on  the  market.  This  is  fair 
to  everyone  concerned. 

The  cooperative  movement,  started  just  one  year  ago, 
has  already  saved  to  the  rice  farmers  $3,000,OOv5  on  the 
rice  marketed  since  that  time.  Hence,  the  rice-grower 
has  solid  organization  back  of  him  now,  and  cannot 
af¥ord  to  withhold  his  membership  from  an  association 
that  promises  so  much  to  him.  A  field  worker  was 
provided  by  the  association,  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
rice-growers  in  all  portions  of  the  rice  belt  will  soon 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  association. 

"Rice  Day" 

The  second  important  thing  the  convention  did  was 
on  the  line  of  advertising  rice  as  a  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious food.  September  30th  was  set  apart  as  "Rice 
Day"  on  several  of  the  leading  railroads  and  in  several 
of  the  leading  hotels  throughout  the  rice  section,  the 
officials  readily  agreeing  to'  serve  rice  in  more  than  a 
dozen  dififerent  ways  on  that  day,  and  free  of  charge 
to  all  their  patrons.  This  was  carefully  carried  out,  and 
there  are  thousands  now  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  rice  as  a  palatable  food,  w^hen  they  were  pre- 
viously disposed  ignore  it.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  through  thij,  means  the  consumption  of  rice  will  be 
largely  increased. 

The  prospect  is,  therefore,  that  increased  demand 
wjjl  _,make  necessary  a  larger  supply,  and  thereby  reuT 
der  its  production  vastly  more  profitable  than  at  present. 


Every  token  indicates  great  promise  in  the  rice  indus- 
try in  the  South.  The  American  people  are  bound  to 
buy  more,  and  the  home  prices  will  make  them  choose 
the  rice  raised  within  their  own  territory,  rather  than 
imported  rice,  and  the  demand  of  the  outside  world  will 
soon  become  so  great  that  eastern  countries  cannot 
supply  it  and  a  splendid  foreign  market  will  open  up  for 
the  southern  rice-producers. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to  rice  culture 
in  the  Beaumont  region,  and  there  are  a  number  of  very 
large  growers  living  in  the  city  which  has  become 
famous  by  reason  of  its  connection  with  oil. 

The  confidence  of  leading  business  men  here  in  the 
future  of  rice  is  proven  by  the  establishment  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  three  of  the  largest  rice-mills  in 
the  United  States. 

These  are  "The  Atlantic  Rice  Mills  Company,"  of 
which  Mr.  M.  Carroll  is  president ;  "The  Beaumont 
Rice  Mills  Compan}  ,"  of  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Broussard  is 
president,  and  the  "McFaddin-Weiss-Kyle  Rice  Mills 
Company."  of  which  Capt.  W.  P.  H.  McFaddin  is  presi- 
dent. They  are  all  splendidly  equipped  institutions  for 
preparing  the  finished  product  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  have  done  a  fine  business  this  season. 

The  last-named  mill  is  of  mammoth  proportions, 
embracing  fourteen  acres  in  yard  and  buildings.  The 
main  building  co\  ers  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
is  several  siories  high. 

Capt.  W.  P.  H.  McFaddin,  the  head  of  this  great 
mill  firm,  is  a  native  Texan  and  a  native  Beaumonier. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  stay  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  boyhood  until  ma- 
ture middle  life  and  make 
large  fortunes  out  of  the 
soil  on  which  their  infant 
feet  first  rested.  He  has 
for  a  number  of  years  de- 
voted no  small  portion  of 
his  time  to  rice-growing,  as 
well  as  to  rice-milling,  and 
is  an  authority  on  every 
detail  connected  -with  rais- 
ing and  marketing  the 
g-rain.  He  has  se-veral 
liiousand  acres  in  rice  this 
year,  and  his  extensive  irri- 
gation plant,  by  which  the 
water  is  pumped  out  of  the 
river  canal-  into  his  private  canal,  and  sent  on  its  way 
for  many  miles  to  gi\e  moisture  to  the  growing  rice,  is 
a  mechanical  triumph  of  giant  proportions.  This  irriga- 
tion plant  itself  cost  more  than  $200,000,  and  the  entire 
canal  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  these  great  structures 
for  the  cultivation  and  preparation,  of  rice  without  tak- 
ing off  the  hat  to  this  queen  of  the  cereals,  who  is 
generously  distributing  rich  rewards  to  all  engaged  in 
her  service. 


Coopi 


erating  in  Tennessee 

By  T.  J.  Brooks 


THE  farmers  of  this  state  own  twenty  warehouses,  a 
number  of  cotton-gins,  peanut-warehouses,  a  peanut- 
recleaner,  fifteen  union  stores  and  three  strong  banks. 

In  the  truck- farming  districts  the  truckers  have 
organizations  that  do  their  shipping  and  look  after  all 
shipments  for  the  members. 

In  the  sheep-raising  sections,  where  they  make  a  'busi- 
ness of  shipping  lambs  to  market,  they  have  an  organ- 
ization through  which  all  the  business  is  transacted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  in  the  entire  South  is  the  outgrowth  of  "the  work 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 
It  promulgates  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  science  of 
commerce,  and  that  it  behooves  the  farmer  to  under- 
stand the  part  that  he  plays  in  the  business  economy 
of  the  world. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer  and  a  merchant.  He 
manufactures  from  the  soil  more  than  is  turned  out  by 
any  other  kind  of  manufacturers,  and  sells  a  greater 
bulk  of  merchandise  than  any  other  class  of  merchants. 
If  he  will  assume  the  carrying  function  and  regulate  his 
supplies  to  the  demands  of  trade  as  the  rest  of  the 
mercantile  world  and  as  the  manufacturers,  he  can 
regulate  values  in  the  same  way  that  the  price  of  farm 
machinery,  with  which  he  makes  the  crop,  is  regulated 
to  him. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  not  less  than 
three  million  dollars  invested  in  various  cooperative 
enterprises,  and  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  only 
fairly  begun.  If  the  plans  proposed  and  put  forth  as 
the  line  of  operation  by  the  last  national  convention  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  are  carried  out,  they  will  result  in  a 
complete  revolution  in  American  commerce. 
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latest  methods,  most  approved  plans  f»lly  explained — liint-s  to 
beginners,  eic.    It  also  pictures  and  describes  in  detail 

C"  YPf4  P 1?  Q  INCUBATORS 
^  *  *  M.M.^LeM:\.tJ  and  BROODERS 

Original  non-moisture  machines— self-regiUating,  seli-ventilating — 
fireproof,  insurable.  ''Cyphers Com- 
pany Service"  means  that  we  stand 
bSL'k  of  our  cuetoniers  after  they  havrt  bought 
their  goods,  ^tb  personal  letter  anJ  It:*  bul- 
letin help,  advice  and  Eueigefltioiie—  jisuriag 
ieetpoaalble  success.    Thia  Service  hab- 
•ololely  freeto  Cyphers  Cnmpany'a  custo- 
Biera.    It  is  fully  descri*>ed  in  our  big  free 
took.    Send  for  your  copy  today, 
CYPHERS  INCrBATOR  CO.,       Dept.  72 
Buffalo,  N.  T.  New  Tork  Gitv,  ChicRfX),  IlL 

Boston,  Mass.  Kansas  City,  3l6.  Oakland,Cal,  Plre PrsoMrtinntf^l 


I  also  want  to  tell  yon  war  the  Reuablb 
ie  the  safbbt  but  and  bvhest  batcb,  and 
V>  end  you  my  big  new  book  on  poultry  and  fappliee.  I  olatm  11  for  the 
RtuxBi^lNCCBATORand  Reliable  Bbooper  that  they  are  the  best  0  built  in 
the  Torld  AT  ANX  pRtcE.  Everv  machine  backed  by  an  iron  -  clad  (ruaranteo 
cf  money  back  if  not  perfect  in  every  irav.  Write  t^day.  J,  W.  HTEBS^  Pres,, 
BELUBLE  rt'CURATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B41,  Qnlney,  III. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
and  140  CHICK  BROODER 

10 


The 


incubator  ia  Both^ 
Cfthfornia    Red-  pQj.  «p 


wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  g&lvamzed 
iron;  has  triple  walls,  copper  tank; 

_    nursery;  egg  tester,  thermometer,  ready 

to  Qse.  30  Days*  Trial  —  money  back  

I  if  not  0.  K.    Write  for  Free  Catalog  today. 

I  tronclad  Incubator  Co..  Dept,  49  Racine.Wis. 


S^55Buy5Thi5 
I  ] 


Bleeest  at  the  price.  Has 
hundreds  of   dead  mlr 

r  cells  that  resist  temper- 
atore  changes  (an  exclus- 
ive feature).     Cold  rolled 
copper  tank,  hot  water  heat, 
I  double  disc  regulator,  deep  nurs- 
lery,  high  lees,  double  doors,  egg 

I  test«r,  safety  lamp.  Specialprice$7.35.  Ineubatorand^ 
I  Brooder  together  19. 85.  Prt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 
I  from  this  ad,  our  '  'Buy  Back  Guarantee' '  protects  i 
lor  write  for  our  bie  free  book,  "Progressive  Method." 
]  Progressive  Incubator  Co.,  Boxl  42Raclns, 


Pure-hred 
Chickens, 
Ducks 

Geese,    Turkeys,    also    Incubators,  Sup- 
plies,  and  Col  fie    Dogs.     Send    4c  for 
large  Poultry  book.    Incubator  Catalog, 
and  Price  1  ist.  H.  H.  KINIKER.  Box  38,  Mankato,  Minn. 


YOUR  HENS  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VAlin  CAD  U  ^  Fanciers  will  help  many 
I  U  U  1^    1  A  n  III  more  eggs^ 

better  prices;  make  more  and 
VAflID   UAUCV  ^'^6nioreraoney;tellsthin^ 

■  UUn   mUnCl  folks  know  on  making 

■  WWim  Ml    money  with  hens.   Find  out 

about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Ineubaters  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  83  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


S*^-*  ^  -"g^  ■S>      -^.^  A 


Poultry-Raising 


Killing  Chickens  for  Market 

IT  IS  only  the  highest  class  product  that 
brings  the  highest  selling  price  in  any 
market.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in 
the  case  of  food  products.  Among  food 
products  nothing  needs  greater  care  to  make 
it  really  first  class  than  chickens. 

It  is  not  enough  to  grow  a  good  chicken. 
It  must  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  as 
good  as  it  is  grown.    How  can  this  be  done  ? 

It  is  too  long  a  story  to  follow  through 
from  beginning  to  end  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  article.  But  first  of  all  the  bird 
must  be  killed  right.  In  order  to  kill  a  bird 
right,  one  must  begin  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  actual  killing  takes  place. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  farmers 
and  poultrymen  everywhere  to  pick  out  the 
birds  for  slaughter  whenever  they  get  ready 
to  kill  them.  This  means  that  unless  the 
birds  are  secured  before  daylight  so  that  the 
chickens  have  had  no  chance  to  eat  any- 
thing they  will  be  more  or  less  "croppy." 
That  is,  will  have  grain  and  other  undigested 
food  in  their  crops. 

This  is  bad  practice  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  food  in  the  crop  is 
wasted.  A  small  item  perhaps,  but  an  item 
nevertheless.  In  the  second,  the  "croppy" 
bird  will  not  bring  as  much  on  the  general 
market  as  a  bird  that  has  been  starved 
twenty-four  hours.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  pay  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  for  the  grain  in  the  crop.  Further- 
more, the  carcass  will  not  keep. 

As  soon  as  a  bird  has  been  killed,  the 
bacteria  which  cause  decomposition  begin 
to  work.  In  order  to  multiply  and  carry 
their  work  on,  these  bacteria  must  have 
food,  moisture  and  a  fairly  warm  tempera- 
ture. Most  poultry  farmers  are  .not  situated 
so  they  can  cool  down  the  birds  they  kill, 
and  keep  them  cool.  This  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  avoid  decomposition 
starting  in  at  once  by  changing  the  tem- 
perature. 

Let  the  Chickens  Have  Water 

There  is  always  a  big  percentage  of 
moisture  in  the  body  of  a  bird.  In  fact,  it 
runs  all  the  way  from  forty-one  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  a  well-fattened  capon  to  fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  hen  in  full 
laying.  What  is  more  important  in  this 
connection  is  that  there  is  considerable 
water  taken  into  the  digestive  tract  in 
drinking.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
check  decomposition  by  limiting  the  mois- 
ture. The  only  way  left  to  check  it  is  to 
do  away  with  the  food-supply  of  the  bacteria. 

The  flesh  of  the  chicken  will,  of  course, 
decompose  in  the  course  of  time,  particularly 
in  warm  weather,  but  the  organisms  do  not 
start  to  work  in  it  nearly  so  soon  as  they 
will  in  the  food  left  in  the  crop.  The 
microbes  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  working 
their  way  through  the  animal  tissues. 

If  there  is  food  in  the  crop,  however,  they 
will  multiply  rapidly  and  soon  break  down 
the  walls  of  the  crop  and  find  their  way  into 
the  flesh  of  the  bird. 

If  large  numbers  of  dressed  birds  are 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  those  which 
spoil  first  are  "croppy."  The  first  indication 
of  their  spoiling  is  the  fact  that  the  skin 
around  the  crop  turns  green.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  keep  all  food  from  the  birds 
for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  killing. 
The  bird^s  food  acts  as  food  for  the  germ 
as  well. 

Among  other  things  that  are  overlooked 
in  the  proper  killing  of  chickens  for  market 
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Youf 

Name  anti 
Address 

To  Mail  You  His  1912  Poultry  Book 

MY  1912  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  cap  the  climax  of 
my  25  years'  experience.  Best  I  have  ever  turned  out — 
equal  in  actual  results  to  the  very  highest-priced  ma- 
chines—  yet  a  big  surprise  awaits  you  when  you  get  Miller's 
direct-from-factory  low  prices.  A  postal  brings  my  Big  Book 
and  Special  OfEers.    Mail  it  today! 

I  Help  You  Make  Big  Poultry  Profits 

Remember,  you  get  more  with  the  Ideal  Machines  than  with  any  other.  I 
give  you  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  successful  chicken  raiser — FREE!  I  show 
you  just  how  to  set  up  and  operate  my 
Ideal  Incubator — make  it  perfectly  easy 
and  simple  for  you  to  katck  healthy 
chicks.  Then  I  stay  right  by  you  and 
show  you  how  to  raise  'em!  I  give  you 
just  what  I  have  learned  on  my  MiUhook 
Poultry  Farm  in  25  years — the  successful 
money-making  methods  that  I  have  per- 
fected I  pass  on  to  you — FREE! 

JMyJT^;— Write  Miller  today!  Get  my 
■  ■■fcfc  wonderful  Poultry  Book  and 
learn  howl  help  you  make  BIG  PROFITS 
raising  chickens.  A  postal  will  do! 

J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  fr^io^Jiu. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY. 

Woslern  Dlstribnters,  Seattle  or  FortlaBd 


is  proper  bleeding.  On  the  farm  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  chop  the  head  off.  This  kills  the 
bird  all  right,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  bird's  keeping  this  is  a  bad  practice  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the 
bacteria  of  decomposition  a  chance  to  enter 
the  body  through  the  exposed  end  of  the 
neck.  The  skin  should  not  be  broken  on  a 
-bird  that  is  to  be  shipped  or  held.  In  the 
second  place,  the  air  has  access  to  the 
exposed  blood  vessels  and  the  vessels  are 
also  badly  bruised.  This  soon  causes  blood 
to  clot,  which  stops  the  bleeding. 

Now,  while  .the  food  in  the  crop  decom- 
posed first,  we  must  take  precaution  against 
the  flesh  decomposing  later.  We  cannot 
take  out  all  of  the  moisture  of  the  bird's 
body,  but  we  can  reduce  it.  This  does  not 
prevent  decomposition,  but  it  delays  it. 
Therefore,  we  must  bleed  the  bird  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible. 

As  noted  above,  there  are  two  main  causes 
for  poor  bleeding.  First,  allowing  the  air 
to  have  access  to  the  cut  vessels  and,  sec- 
ond, bruising  the  vessels.  There  is  a  third 
cause,  that  of  not  cutting  the  right  vessel  in 
the  right  place. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  there  are  two  large  veins  which 


come  down  either  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
fowl.  These  can  easily  be  seen  on  the  live 
bird  by  plucking  a  few  feathers  from  the 
neck  and  holding  the  neck  so  that  they 
become  filled  with  blood.  As  can  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  diagram  there  is  a 
cross-over  vein  which  connects  the  two  large 
vessels.  This  vessel  does  not  pass  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  vessels,  but  is  closer  to 
the  back  of  the  mouth  on  the  left  side. 

To  bleed  thoroughly,  the  killing  should  be 
done  by  piercing  the  brain  with  a  small 
knife  through  the  mouth.  This  is  called 
inside  sticking  and  avoids  making  any 
exposed  cuts.  The  bleeding  should  also 
be  done  through  the  mouth,  as  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  This  avoids 
exposing  the  several  veins  to  the  clotting 
effects  of  the  air.  The  cut  should  be  made 
at  the  forward  union  of  the  cross-over  vein 
and  the  jugular  vein,  thus  draining  by  a 
single  incision  both  of  the  main  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  neck.  And  further,  the  head 
should  be  so  grasped  during  the  sticking 
and  bleeding  that  the  veins  are  not  in  the 
least  compressed.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  accompanying  diagram  the  head  is  held 
by  grasping  the  bony  structure  of  the  head, 
thus  leaving  the  softer  portions  free.  A 
\  ery  small  amount  of  compression  will  cause 
a  bruise.  The  slightest  bruise  on  the  wall 
of  the  vein  will  cause  more  or  less  clotting, 
and  clotting  prevents  thorough  bleeding. 

Wm.  A.  LiPPINCOTT. 


Winter  Eggs 

THE  price  of  fresh  eggs  went  soaring  after 
Thanksgiving,  and  just  at  that  time 
nearly  all  hens  quit  laying.  They  did  not  go 
on  a  strike,  but  just  quit  because  they  had 
to.  I  have  received  quite  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  people  in  several  states  asking 
why  the  hens  do  not  lay,  and  how  to  make 
them  lay.  Two  farmers  wrote  that  they  had 
about  decided  to  sell  all  their  fowls  but 
about  half  a  dozen,  because  when  the  price 
of  eggs  was  high,  they  did  not  lay,  and  when 
it  was  down  below  cost  of  feed,  they  laid 
steadily. 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  peo- 
ple understand  that  a  hen  cannot  make  eggs 
and  feathers  at  the  same  time.  She  can  lay 
while  she  is  shedding  her  feathers,  because 
there  is  then  no  drain  on  her  system  for  any 
other  purpose.  But  when  the  new  coat  of 
feathers  is  started,  she  quits,  simply  because 
she  cannot  do  double  duty — make  feathers 
and  eggs  at  the  same  time.  When  people 
learn  this  fact,  they  will  not  expect  eggs 
from  a  hen  that  is  growing  a  coat  of  feath- 
ers. And  then  they  may  also  learn  how  to 
manage  their  hatching  and  feeding  so  as  to 
get  eggs  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  when 
they  want  them  badly.  And  when  they  learn 
that  there  will  not  be  any  market  for  egg- 
making  compounds,  peppered  stock-foods, 
panaceas  and  back-breaking  bone-cutters. 

Pullets  that  are  hatched  early  in  April 
will  make  layers  of  Thanksgiving  eggs  if 
they  are  fed  during  the  summer  so  that  they 
will  be  matured  by  that  time.  As  a  rule 
people  feed  their  little  chicks  very  well,  but 
when  they  are  pretty  well  feathered,  the 
supply  of  food  given  them  is  not  sufficient 
to  push  them  rapidly  to  maturity.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  ;i\---i)2'  pullets  satis- 

.:iariiy,  .aiid.tfc^.  


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 

Everyone  need,  this  Fonntain-Pen.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side has  obtained  for  its  readers  a  wonderfoi  Fonn- 
tain'Pen,   Ton  can  get  one  iritliont  cost. 

THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made    for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.    It  has  a  fine,  well-made, 
gold-tipped  pen.     It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap  to  pro 
tect  the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this    pen  cannot  be 
beaten.   It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 
special  feature  of 
the  Handy  Pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing 


You 
will  be 
delighted 
to  have  9o 
fine  a  foun- 
tain-pen. You 
will  have  use  for 
it  many  times  a  day. 
It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient pen  that  anyone 
could  have.     This  one  ia 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

Ciny  OfTpr  ^^'^  i^T^i  yon  this  Konderful  tonntaln-pen 
VUI  UUCI  by  retnrn  mail  i(  yon  will  send  ns  only  fonr 
one-year  snbseriptinns  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  special  club 
rate  of  :{3  cents  each.  Tell  yonr  friends  that  this  is  a  speelal 
bar-g-ain  offer.  Ton  can  easily  get  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
Ken<l  tbe  snbscriptiont  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELX*.  OHIO 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier    [owls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 
UJlllll'e  LATEST  MODEL 
IflAnn  O  BONE  CUTTER 

  ^  cuts  fast,    easy,    fine ;    never  clogs. 

10  DiiysT^Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 
F.W.MANN  CO.,  Box   32    MILFORD. M ASS.  ■ 


QUAKER   CITY  MILLS 

Made  since  1867.    Grind  Feed,  T&ble 
Meal,  Com   and   Cobs,  Shack  and  Kaffir 
Com.   Send  for  all  mills  advertised  on  10 
days'  Free  Trial.  Keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others.    We  Pay  Freight.  Engines, 
Cutters,  Shellers.    Catalog  Free. 
A.  W.  Striub  Compinr,  Dept.  B  3735  Filbert  St., 
Philidelphia.  Pa.     Dept.  Z  3705  So.  Ashland 
Ave.,  Chieaio. 

«n?o*K"in"*  POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  1913  has  221  pages  withmany; 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  sfi 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseaM 
es  and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  theia 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultr^ 
bouses  and  how  to  huild  them.  It's  an  encyclo-?l 
pedia  of  chickendom.  You^oedit.  Only  16 «• 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  1*63  .  Freeport,  IlL 

\T|7  A  T^TPC' Men  to  become  independent 
W  >tL1^  m.  -I—*  farmers  in.  Eastern  North  Oan 
olina.  The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."   Leads  for  lar^ 

Erofits  on  small  capital.   Write  for  booklet.  O.  Va 
lETTVEN,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


GREIDER*S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  oootains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred  ,62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  Tbey  all  fay  it's  great— 
this  book — only  15  cents. 
B.  H.  GEEIDEB.  Boi   6g,  Rheema, 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  j 

Our  specialty.  L*adtD?  varietsee  pure  bredohiekens.  tD^a 
keya.  ducks  and  ?e«se.  Prizewinners.  Beat  stock  and! 
«ffgB. Lowest  pnceB. oldest  farni,£7th  year.  Pine  catala#l 

 gREg  H.M.  JONES  CO..  Box  54    Pat  MolMt. HI 

Pnu'c  Rin  Rnnk  MONEY  IN  POUL- 
rOy  S  Dig   DOOK  iRYamlSOUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes* 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  -nformation.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,   incubators  and  brooders. 
Hailed  4c.    F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  n^^L-  "Profitable  Poultry.* 

L>ateSt  DOOK  120  pages  plain,  prafl 
tical  facts,  160  beautiful  half-tones,  TelW 
how  you  can  succeed  with  poultry.  Tells  about  him 
poultry   farm.    45  pure-bred  varieties*  Lower^ 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc..  sent  for  5  cents 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  39,  Clarlnda,  l4 

WEPAY$80AM0NTHSALAR], 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  ourl 
saaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  nion«|r-bacl«fl 
fi:uarantee;outfitfree;newplan;  steady  work.  Address  I 
BiCLER  CO.,  X  600,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLIWOIS| 

125Egglncubator$1i 
and  Brooder  VSh  ~M.\ 

If  ordered  tosether.^ 

Freight  paid  east  of  , 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double  t 
walls,    double  glass/ 
doors.  Free  catalog  / 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Bo3t88  Radne,  Wis. 


3Ra  For  this  12S  Ec_ 

wry  NATIONALIH., 

una  cuBATOR  witbi 

nja  5  Year  Moket-. 

^mm^  BACK  GCABAJJTT.L 

Metal  encased,fire| 
proof,  cold,  mola-l 
ture  and  vennlrf 
proof.  HotwHter-Coppertank-IncttJ 
bator  and  Brooder  together 
Write  for  new  booklet.,  — 


NATIONAL  INeUBATOR  CO. 
107  tSth  St.,  Racine.Wis. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PA1 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  tell  YOU  how.  OUR  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  give  you  stronger  chickens 
andwiU  save  half  the  cost.  ^V^ite  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 
and  we  will  tell  you  i 
how   to    MAKE   ■  ^""^ — 


your  poultry  pay 
better  tlian  the  rest 
of  the  farm. 


Cycle  Hateher 
Company, 
Lehigh  ATe*» 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL^ 
Poultry  Lessons 


GIVEN 


—to  Every  NewXIustomer  ' 

SEyj>  A  POSTAL.    Gee  Gilcreat's  j 
big  book   FREE  and   also  his  facts 
about  hia  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lcs- 
BODB  given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  '"B^R"oltl°R"s" 

ight  for  biggest  profile.  Write  to  _ 

OINES  INCUBATOR   CO..      Gl  Second  "-tM  DVs 'koines,  la. 


^  up 


D 


fys  To  Toll  Ydu 

125,000  Satisfied 
mers  Prove  tite 
riority  oi  ^^OLD 

TY"  inGMiitators 


O  YOU  realize  that  325,000  Old  Trustv  Incubators  have  been  sold  to  Poultry  Raisers 
throughout  the  United  States  by  JOHNSON,  THE  INCUBATOR  MAN,  at  CLAY 
CENTER,  NEBRASKA?  Do  you  realize  that  that  means  154  solid  miles  of 
INCUBATORS  set  side  by  side?  He  wants  to  refer  anybody  to  all  of  these  325,000 
SATISFIED  customers — but 


IVI.  IVS.  Johnson 

The  Incubator  Man 


Do  you  realize  that  it  would  take  $6,500.00  for  postage  alone  to  write  each  user  of  an 
OLD  TRUSTY  INCUBATOR  a  single  two  cent  letter? 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  "you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Johnson  might  have  fooled  1,000  people  on  a  poor  incubator — or  5,000  on  a  fairly  good 
machine  before  the  people  "got  on"  to  him  but  he  couldn't  possibly  fool  325,000  bright, 
up-to-date  progressive  poultry  raisers  all  over  the  United  States — and  if  he  had  they'd  have 
sent  all  their  machines  back  to  him  because  every  single  one  of  them  was  shipped  on  30-60  or 
90  Days'  FREE  TRIAL — subject  to  return  at  his  expense  if  they  weren't  satisfactory. 

And  every  one  of  these  325,000  machines  was  sold  on  30 — 60 — 90  Days'  Free  Trial 
guaranteed  TEN  or  TWENTY  YEARS.  What  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  Johnson  would 
have  done  if  these  customers  had  sent  him  back  this  154  solid  miles  of  machines? 

The  Best  Recommendation  For  The 


INCUBATOR 

Is  The  325,000  In  Actual  Everyday  Use 


Clay  Center,  Nebraska  is  the  center  of  the  .world  in 
Incubator  making:.  More  machines  are  made  right 
there  in  Johnson's  factories  than  in  any  five  cities  in 
the  United  States.  When  he  started  this  industry  on 
a  65  cent  cash  capital,  making  his  first  machine  for 
Mrs.  Johnson's  and  his  own  use  in  raising  poultry  for 
a  living,  he  had  no  idea  of  ever  offering  a  single  in- 
cubator for  sale.  They  had  simply  worn  themselves 
out  trying  to  make  the  different  machines  that  they 
had  saved  up  their  money  and  bought  actually  hatch 
chickens,  and  finally  in  desperation  he  told  Mrs.  John- 
son that  he  was  going  to  make  a  machine  himself  that 
would  do  the  work.  And  he  did.  Then  he  made  a  few 
machines  for  neighbors.  Then  they  Avent  into  the 
business.  And  every  good  feature  that  he  worked  out 
he  patented,  until  the  present  OLD  TRUSTY  IN- 
CUBATOR is  a  patented  machine  throughout.  No 
one  can  sell  you  the  Old  Trusty  features  but  JOHN- 
SON— all  others  are  imitafiom. 

Don't  you  think  that  the  actual  experience  and  the 
satisfaction  of  325,000  satisfied  customers  is  sufficient 
proof  that  he  is  making  the  machine  that  youiought  to 
buy  if  you  are  going  to  raise  poultry. 

He  can't  furnish  you  anybetter  proof — and  he  wants 
you  to  prove  this  to  yourself  by  taking  one  of  his  ma- 


chines on  the  same  terms  that  these  325,000  customers  have  bought  on,  and  try  your  hand  at  running  one 
in  your  own  way,  in  your  own  home.  You  send  it  right  back  to  him  if  it  doesn't  make  good-  every  claim 
he  makes  for  it — and  doesn't  satisfy ;co«  the  same  as  it  has  satisfied  325,000  other  people.  Read 
the  proof  in  the  description:  Inner  case  made  of  A-grade  kiln-dried  clear  (not  a  knot  in  a 
mile)  California  Redwood — the  most  durable  most  expensive  lumber  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  Incubator.   Round  this  inner  case  is  placed  a  com- 
plete wall  of  highest  grade  Asbestos — and  around  this 
comes  the  outer  case  of  Solid  Metal,  in  handsome  mot- 
tled finish.    This  gives  you  a  triple-cased  machine  that 
is  INDESTRUCTIBLE— Fire-proof— damp  proof— and 
proof  against  shrinking  or  swelling  of  the  wood.  His 
cold-rolled  copper  hot-water  heating  system  (patented)  all 
his  own  invention — has  Safety  Lamp  and  Regulator  placed 
at  side  of  the  machine,  leaving  you  a  clear  table-like  top 
for  use  in  placing  egg  trays  when  testing  eggs.    No  extra 
tabk  required  with  an  Old  Trusty. 

Johnson's  price  on  The  Old  Trusty  Incubator  is  just  7% 
above  his  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  in  100,000  lots,  and 
in  making  100,000  of  these  machines  he  is  able  to  save 
in  many  ways  because  he  buys  his  materials  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  and  has  all  the  latest  and  most  modern 
labor,  time  and  expense  saving  machinery  in  his  factory. 
That  is  v/hy  his  price  to  you  on  one  of  these  perfect  profit- 
producing  Old  Trusty  Incubators  is  less  than  $10  all  freight 
paid  East  of  the  Rockies. 


Yoy  are  invited  to  Send  for  His  Catalog 


Some  makers  call  their  catalog  by  all  sorts  of  fancy 
names — but  Johnson  calls  his  just  plain  catalog  because 
he  writes  it  himself  to  sell  his  machines — but  in  it  j^ou'll 
find  all  his  own  actual  experience  as  a  poultrj'-raiser  and 
incubator  manufacturer,  from  the  very  day  he  started  with 
a  capital  of  65  cents  up  to  the  day  the  book  went  on  the 
press  after  he  sold  325,000  Old  Trusty  machines.  They're 


all  proud  of  the  Old  Trusty  out  there  in  Nebraska.  They're 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they've  sold  them  to  people  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  They're  proud  of  the  fact  that  Clay  Center  is  the 
center  of  the  Incubator  World — and  they're  proud  of  the  fact  that 

they  haven't  a  dissatisfied  customerthat  tliey  know  of,  _    

and  thatthey've  never  seen  an  Old  Trust^'   -  " 

Incubator  that  -was  icorn  oiii. 


Simple,  Sure  and  Trusty  For 
The  Largest  Average  Hatches 


If  5'ou  only  knew  what  these  325,000  satisfied  Old  Trusty  Incubator  users  know 
about  his  machine  you'd  sureh'  send  for  his  Free  Catalog  before  you  buy  your  machine 
anywhere  else.  This  Catalog  of  his  is  not  a  work  of  art  nouveau  nor  is  it  a  specimen  of  the 
printers'  art  de  luxe.  It's  a  plain  book  of  actual  facts  and  experiences — full  of  photo- 
graphs taken  from  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  pictures  sent  him  by  his  customers 
tfliing  how  delighted  the)'  are  with  his  machine  and  of  their  successes  with  it. 

Joluison  can't  bring  you  to  his  factory  to  see  his  machines  but  he  can  send  )-ou  his 
catalog  if  you'll  give  3-our  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  It's  worth  a  dollar  to  you 
whether  you  buy  his  machine  or  not — if  it  isn't,  just  write  and  tell  him  so  and  he  will 
send  you  stamps  for  its  return  together  with  stamps  to  cover  the  ones  you've  used  in 
corresponding  with  him. 

Just  a  word  about  the  prospects  for  1912.  It  looks  as  if  on  account  of  high  prices  of 
all  food  stuffs  and  the  high  cost  of  living  generally  that  there's  going  to  be  more  money 
made  out  of  poultry  this  year  than  has  ever  been  made  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Don't  you  want  to  get  a  share  of  it?  Johnson  will  surely  show  you  the  way  to 
do  it  as  he  has  shown  325,000  other  people — if  you  will  give  him  the  chance. 

M.  M.  Johnson,  The  Inoubaior  Man 

With  a  Score  of  325,000  Satisfied  Customers 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 

Tlie  Place  Where  Most  Incubators  Come  From 


Less  Than 

$10 
Compleie 

Johnson  Pays  the  Freight 
East  of  the  Rockies 


10 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 


MAKE  BIG  MON&I' 

-WithSTAHL'SSi,! 


YOU  don't  need  experi- 
ence, hly  35  years'  eX' 
perience,  and  STAHL'S 
EXCELSIOR.themosJ 
^ciejit  and  viost  economic 
cal  incubator  you  can  buy  at 
any  price,  assure  your  sue* 
cess.  Hundreds  of  men  and 
women  are  making  $1,000  to  _ 
Jo.'A'O  per  je»r  extra  ao-1  eatihj  with  STAHL'S 

EXCELSIOR.     Ton  .  ^ 

can  do  it  too.  STAHL*S  ESCEI5I0R 
flitches  thslargest  possible  percentage 
o/e-j^s  and  is  viost  ewnomieal  to  operate 

Send  Today  for  My  FREE  BOOK 

•'Raising  Poultry  for   Pleasure  snd  ProfiL" 
Eipl^una  vhy  STAHL'S  EXCELSIOR  with  Its 
muij  exclusive  featuxee  is  the  one  you  iranL 
Geo.H.StahK  414  0afc  St.,  Qolney,  III. 


1877-1912 


HatehBigProfits! 

Send  postal  for  FREE 
book  telling  how  the 
Galva  Hen  —  an  incu- 
bator made  entirely 
of  steel,  which  can- 
not shrink,  swell, 
warp,  split  or  rot — 
will  help  you  in- 
Book  is  full  of  valu- 
Tells  how  to  hatch 
healthy  chicks.  Instructive,  interesting. 
Send  today  for  catalog  describing  this 
remarkable  incubator — the  most  pr4C- 
tical  machine  ever  built.  Address 

Qnincy  Hatcber  Co.* 

22  York  Street.  Qnincy.  III. 


Indestructible 

crease  your  profits, 
able  information. 


forrOnly  One  DpHar 


1  snip  my  jtvign'C  mcuDaLor  iaoi 
Water  System,  Double  Walled  — 
Triple  Top — Self  Regulating  with 
Bell  attachment— 60-100-200-Egg 
size — others  can  claim  best,  I  Prove  The  Right  Is. 
Send  name  and  address  today  for  full  description 
and  How  I  ship  my  wonderful  Incubator  for  $1. 
H.  M.  WEBER,  Pres'L,  Right  Incubator  Co., 
Box  D,  38  OUINCY,  ILL. 


260  EGG 
ONLY*  10. 
Mankato  Incubator  Companyi  Box  824 


This  hie-h-grade  hatcher,  ' 
direct  from  factory  to  user,  nonuddle 

f)rofits,  under  binding'  guarantee  and 
ong-term  trial.  Has  three  thicknesses 
of  waJls,  covered  with  asbestos  and 
heavi-y  galvanized  iron,  mftal  legs, 
copper  hot- water  tank,  self- reg- 
ulator, higrh  nursery,  safetj*  lamp, 
thermometer.  Safest  made.  So  sim- 
ple a  child  can  operate.  None  better 
at  any  price.  17  years'  experience. 
Big  catalog  free.    Brooders,  52  Bf  up. 

MankatOi  Minn. 


A  perfectly  designed,  strongly  built  hatching 

machine,  embodying  the  experience  of  44  years. 

The  VICTOR  is  triple  walled, 

has  heavy  copper  lank,  heater  and 
flues;  ventilation,  moisture  and  heal 
regulation  all  automatic.  Every  mach- 
ine tnllyguaranteed.  Write  forcatalog. 
■  Geo.  Eriel  Co.,  210  Ky.  St..Quincv.Ill. 


Fowls  and 


MORE  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  lar^re  1912 catalogue  tells  how  in  i"o 
words  and  pictures.  It  is  FREE.  Stock 
and  eggs  of  all  leading  varieties — 
land  and  water  fowls.  Incubators  and 
supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Booklet, 
••Proper  Care  of   Chicks'*— 10  cents. 

Royal  Poultry  Farm,  Dept,180i  Des  Koines,  la. 


-B  1 r  leading;  varieties 
Jr^OlXltry  pure  Bred  Chick- 
ens, Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein 
Cattle— prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  farm 
in  northwest.  Stock^  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue. 
URKiN  &  UERZBERG,  Box  84,  Mankatc.  MutN. 


VARIETIES  P'S^tiiSj  gee«e.  turfceva.  dogs. 


3  cents. 


nenbators.   freight  paid.  C:ilaiogue 
Missonri  Sqnab  Co..  Dept.  X.  X.,  St-  Lonis,  Wo. 


INCUBATORS  """^"^ 

IllUUUniUltU.   all  others.     Catalog  f] 


J  visible. 
Superior  to 
log  free. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

FIFTY  VARIETIES  purebred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  txirkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize-winners  at  the  world's  largest 
shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggs.  Incu- 
bators, Brooders,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Large  illus- 
trated Catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents. 
C.  H.  ATAVOOD,  Box  31,  Bandee,  Minn. 


J.R  RRFPn^  Fine  pure  bred  chickens. 
*tO  DnLtUtf  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Korthern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  pouJtry  farm.  Send  4c. 
for  large  fine  18th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  637,  Mankato.  Minn. 


fftH  Best  Paying  Varieties  Sfc^^LIf 

V  V  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eggs.  Dogs 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices. 
Bend  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
information  worth  many  dollars  Co  you 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  936.  Mankato,  Minn. 


'4  ^  /lA  tlu  ffwEt^  i9/vvoul^at<n 


y    No  other  machine 
has  all  the  features 
which  the  govern- 
'  ment  experts  say  in 

Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  236  of  the  Dep't.  of  Agriculture, 
that  a  Perfect  Incubator  must  have.  The  report  made 
by  the  government  experts  proves  that  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  years  ahead  of  any  other. 

It  has  double  walls,  deep  nursery,  hot  water  heater, 
etc.  The  most  economical  to  run  and  easiest  to  man- 
age-gets  best  hatches  and  strongest,  biggest  chicks. 

Try  it  60  Days  Free  at  our 
risk— sent  freight  prepaid. 
Guaranteed  5  Years 

Early  chicks  make  you  most 
money — write  today  for  valu- 
able FREE  BOOK. 

SUR.E,  HATCH 
INCUBATOR.  CO., 
L  Box  66       rremonf.  Neb. 


of  food  where  they  can  get  to  it  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Many  poultry-raisers  appear  to 
think  that  the  young  stock — large  pullets 
and  cockerels — do  not  need  so  much  food 
when  they  are  apparently  grown  and  doing 
nothing,  and  that  is  where  they  miss  out. 
Feeding  them  expensive  foods,  drugged 
stuffs,  green  bone,  meat  and  other  things  of 
that  sort  just  when  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
away  up  will  not  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  an  abundance  of  food  when  they  are 
growing  and  maturing,  while  it  is  vastly 
more  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

One  has  no  need  to  hatch  chickens  in  win- 
ter to  get  good  early  fall  and  winter  layers. 
Hatch  them  in  April,  when  they  come  strong, 
then  push  them  along  with  good  food  all 
summer — right  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched  to  the  time  they  lay  their  first  egg. 
I  have  had  hundreds  to  begin  laying  during 
the  sixth  month  of  their  age  (this  is  usually 
teriTied  by  breeders  five  inonths)  and  to  lay 
steadily  all  winter.  I  have  been  breeding 
for  egg  yield  nineteen  years,  and  it  might 
be  said  that  my  fowls  have  "got  the  habit," 
but  my  experience  proves  clearly  that  the 
habit  can  be  gotten  into  any  good  stock  by 
breeding  from  the  best  layers,  and  proper 
feeding.  I  have  found  also  that  a  goodly 
number  of  pullets  not  especially  bred  for 
egg  yield  will  begin  laying  early  if  hatched 
and  fed  as  I  have  stated. 

A  great  many  poultry-raisers  can  point  out 
a  few  hens  in  their  flocks  that  they  know  are 
great  layers.  Those  are  the  hens  to  get 
stock  from.  Put  them  in  a  small  yard  or 
open-front  shed,  and  save  a  few  sittings  of 
their  eggs  to  hatch  ^arly  pullets  from.  From 
the  best  of  these  pullets  sa\'e  a  few  sittings 
the  following  spring  for  hatching,  and  in 
a  very  few  years  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
flock  will  be  good  layers. 

Do  not  depend  on  the  so-called  "secrets" 
of  picking  out  the  layers.  I  have  proved 
them  to  be  utterly  worthless.  The  principal 
"secret"  exploited  is  to  note  the  distance 
between  the  pelvic  bones  in  judging  the  lay- 
ing qualities  of  a  hen.  If  these  bones  are 
wide  apart,  say  one  and  one  half  to  two 
inches,  she  is  a  great  laj'er.  If  they  are 
nearer  together,  she  is  a  poor  layer,  or  is 
then  out  of  business. 

The  only  reliable  way  of  picking  out  the 
laying  hens  is  by  the  use  of  trap  nests,  but 
\  fry  few  people  will  take  the  time  to  look 
after  these.  Right  here  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  poultry-raisers  to  one  use  the 
trap  nest  can  satisfactorily  be  put.  When  I 
want  to  sell  off  a  lot  of  hens  that  have 
arrived  at  quitting-time.  or  very  near  it,  I 
put  them  in  a  small  yard  containing  three  or 
four  trap  nests.  In  two  days  I  have  every 
one  in  the  bunch  that  is  laying  picked  out 
and  back  in  the  flock.  Xo  one  likes  to  sell 
or  kill  a  hen  that  is  laying.  By  yarding  two 
or  three  days  and  having  trap  nests  in  the 
yard  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  avoid  selling 
or  killing  a  layer. 

Don't  shut  your  pullets  up  in  little  coops 
and  try  to  raise  healthy  layers  that  way. 
Give  them  room  for  exercise.  If  you  live 
in  town  and  have  only  a  back  yard  for 
poultry,  make  your  run  as  long  and  wide  as 
you  can,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
raising  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  layers  that 
will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

Fred  Grundy. 


Surprise 

My!  What  a  funny- 
looking  chicken  in 
that  incubator! 


Know  Your  Business 

M.\NY  poultry  writers  overestimate  the 
poultry  business.  They  make  state- 
ments that  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  I 
think  that  this  is  wrong.  Beginners  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  business  have 
their  minds  filled  with  wrong  impressions, 
and  embark  in  the  business  with  false  hopes. 
The  result  is  that  in  a  few  months  they 
awake  to  the  truth  and  quit  the  business  in 
disgust.  They  condemn  the  business  and 
everybody  in  it  and  often  discourage  others. 
It  is  better  to  tell  the  exact  facts  so  that  the 
would-be  poultryman  will  know  just  about 
what  he  is  "going  against." 

To  be  successful,  one  must  work  and  give 
the  business  attention. 

We  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  slow 
growth.  I  have  known  people  who  bobbed 
up  like  mushrooms  in  the  business,  but 
before  long  were  iiot  heard  of  again. 

A  profitable  business  is  not  established  in 
a  year.  The  rose-hued  arguments  of  some 
writers  would  have  us  believe  that  all  we 
had  to  do  in  order  to  reap  a  comfortable 
income  would  be  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
a  flock  of  fowls  and  a  building,  and  then 
take  it  easy  the  rest  of  our  lives.  The 
profit  is  in  the  poultry,  but,  like  gold  in 
the  mountain,  it  takes  work  to  get  it  out. 
The  business  is  made  of  details. 

Anyone  with  ordinary  business  ability  and 
plenty  of  stick-to-it-iveness  can  in  a  few 
years  establish  a  nice  business  which  will 
be  both  a  pleasure  and  profit. 

ilRS.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon. 


White  African  Guineas 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  we  secured  a  pair  of 
these  fowls  and  placed  them  upon  our 
farm.  Since  then  we  have  had  anywhere 
from  three  to  ten  pairs  of  th^se  birds  about 
the  farm.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
locate  another  covey  of  these  birds,  pure 
bred  in  the  state.  Hence  during  those  six- 
teen years  we  have  added  no  new  blood. 

These  birds  are  much  like  quail  in  various 
ways,  as  they  mate  off  in  pairs,  steal  their 
nests  away  along^  the  hedge,  meadowside  or 
brushy  fence-row,  where  their  nest  is  filled 
with  brownish  white-flecked  eggs,  from 
eighteen  to  thirty. 

If  the  season  be  dry  and  favorable,  the 
hatch  is  good,  and  success  in  raising  them 
is  assured.  However,  last  season  being  wet 
we  met  with  no  increase,  and  have  but  three 
pairs  of  birds  at  this  time.  These  three 
pairs  of  birds  laid  over  one  hundred  eggs 
this  season,  which  were  set  under  chicken 
hens.  Minety-six  young  poults  were  hatched, 
but  all  were  lost. 

This  shows  us  that  in  another  season 
these  birds  should  be  allowed  to  hatch  and 
roustabout  for  their  own  young.  This  is 
the  most  successful  manner  of  growing 
them. 

The  birds  seldom  come  to  the  house  until 
cold,  frosty  weather,  when  they  perch  during 
the  winter  with  the  hens,  but  take  to  the 
trees  about  the  fields  for  the  night  just  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  on. 

Their  food  consists  of  bugs,  worms,  hop- 
pers, crickets,  weed-seed  and  grains  scat- 
tered in  the  fields.  We  have  never  found 
them  destructive  in  the  least,  not  even  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  ofttimes 
wander.  « 

Their  color  is  against  them  somewhat,  as 
hawks  spy  out  the  young  easily.  However, 
they  stay  secreted  in  the  brush  much  of  the 
time  while  small  and  we  seldom  see  them 
until  they  are  well  grown. 

George  W.  Brown. 


Ideal  Poultry  Grass 

WHERE  anyone  has  only  a  small  lot  to  run 
their  chickens  in.  it  is  a  very  important 
matter  to  know  w-hich  is  the  best  grass  with 
which  to  seed  this  lot  Of  course,  clover 
and  alfalfa  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
regards  nutritive  value,  especially  when 
protein  must  be  considered.  But  where 
your  chickens  have  to  remain  in  this  lot  all 
the  year,  clover  or  alfalfa  won  t  do.  because 
when  the  heavy  rains  come  in  the  fall  or 
winter  and  the  soil  gets  very  wet,  the 
chickens  will  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  pick  a  great  deal  of  the  clover  or  alfalfa 
up,  and  in  a  short  whi'.e  you  will  find  you 
will  have  no  stand  at  all. 

Just  What  the  Chickens  Need 

I  have  found  by  experience,  where  the 
latitvide  suits.  Bermuda,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  wire-grass,  is  the  ideal  grass. 
Let  this  get  a  good  foothold,  and  I  will  defy 
any  chicken  to  scratch  or  pull  it  up.  as  it 
takes  such  a  good  roothold.  It  grows  to 
perfection  here  in  Virginia  and  all  fowls 
eat  it  with  a  relish,  even  the  little  chicks 
four  weeks  old  will  pick  it  with  seeming 
delight.  This  grass  generally  keeps  very 
tender  if  you  do  not  let  it  head.  Can  run  a 
small  machine  over  it  and  cut  it  down  if 
the  chickens  don't  save  you  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  better  grass,  the  legvimes  ex- 
cepted, for  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
although  for  hogs  there  ought  to  be  some 
Japan  clover  mixed  in.  I  would  not  exchange 
Bermuda  pound  for  pound  for  timothy. 

Two  Strong  Points  » 

It  will  stand  trampling  and  dry  weather 
much  better  than  any  other  grass  that  will 
grow  in  the  South.  The  best  way  to  get 
a  stand  of  Bermuda  is  to  plant  the  roots. 
There  are  tw»  ways  of  doing  this.  Prepare 
your  land  as  for  any  other  grass,  then  open 
rows  with  a  cultivator — little  furrows  three 
inches  deep  and  three  feet  apart  will  do — 
lay  the  roots  in,  and  cover  up.  Another  way 
is  to  take  a  forked  hoe  and  dig  the  grass 


SELF  RAISING  GATE 


Discourages  the  animal  that  is  always  ' 
breaking  out— can't  get  through,  and 
the  barb  wire  top  prevents  crowding 
and  reaching  over. 

The  Peerless  is  extra  heavy ,  frames  nearly  | 
two  inches  in  diameter;  filled  with  the 
famous  Peerless  fencing  of  all  No.  9  wire 
—a  fence  that  stands  the  hardest  usage. 
Self-raising— it  lifts  itself— you  don't  have 
to  carry  it  around.  Always  swings  up  clear  ^ 
of  the  ground,  over  snow,  ice  or  rubbish. 

GALVANIZED  a  heavy  rust-proof  coat, 
a  coat  that  lasts.  No  paint  on  the  Peerless. 

Your  dealer  can  get  Peerless  Gates.  If  he  1 
will  not,  we  will  ship  to  you  direct. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co.,  4M,Vfl, 


Strongest 
FENCE 

Matde 


Made  of  DOUBLE 
STRENGTH  Coiled 
Spring  Wire.  Re- 
quires tewer  posts.  Al- 
ways tight.  Is  heavily 
Galranized  with  PURE  ZINC, 
all 


Will  outlast 
lOthers.  Sixty  dif 
f  erent  styles  and 
hetehtsto  choose 
from.    A  FENCE  _ 
for  tveiy  P  urpose.^g 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  Prices  the  lowest 
ever  quoted  for  a  first-class  fence. 
26-inch  Hog  Fence,  -  -  15c.  per  rod. 

47-  inch  Farm  Fence,  -  -  23-5/lOc.  per  rod. 

48-  inch  Poultry  Fence,  -  26-9/lOc.  per  rod. 
Special  Barbed  Wu-e,  $1.55  per  80-rod  spool. 

Biggest  values  ever  offered  and  sold 
under  our  30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-M0NEY-B.'VCH 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT.  Our  big  Catalogue 
contains  information  you  ought  to 
Iknow.  Write  for  it  today.  It's  FREE 
COILED  SFRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  30  Winchester,  Indiana. 

fMPIRE  FENCE 

Jet  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale, 
"lave  dealer's  profits. 

Big'  Factory,  Big' 
Sales.  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
_      expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
thing  guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
lid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
east  of  the  Alississippi  River: — 

Medium  Weieht     Extra  heavy  [all  Xo.  9) 

23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 
32c  per  rod  4Sc  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.Maumee  St..  Adrian. Mich. 

FARM  FENCE 

■|  -f  1  cts.  a  rod 

B  12  for  a  26  in.  hi^h  hog 
fence;  1 6  1-2c,  a  rod  for  47  Inch 
high  stock  fence:  28carodfora 
50-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
FrceTrial.  Special  barb  wire.  80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  21       morton.  illinois. 

ROWN. 

Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  i6o  styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog-,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  nires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Rod  Tp  , 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  Brown  Pence  &\YIre  C 
Oept.i^lW  Cleveland,  0 


My  Guarantee  With 
Every  Incubator  i 

My  Guarantee  is  m 
not  just  a  promise  B 
but  an  Ironclad  n 
document  by 
which  I  guaran- 
,  tee  my  Fairfield 
Incubator  to  be 
/the  best  built,  simplest, 
/easiest  and  cheapest  op- 
lerating  machine  on  the 
/market,  guaranteed  to 
/hatch  90*    or  better. 
/  Guaranteed  to  be  satis- 
/  factory  in  every  respect 
'  or  we  refund  your  moU' 
'  ey  without  quibbling. 


Samlhompson's 

i'airf  ield  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  Hatch  90%  or  Better. 


No  hen  in  the  world  will  equal  this, 
enough  to  be  sold  on  such  a  guarantee, 
field  way  is  the  best  way  and  that 
this  is  the  machine  for  you  to  buy. 
So  far  I  have  received  over  2,000  re- 
ports from   last  year's  customers 
who  hatched  90<?o  or  better. 

ByAcfual  Test,  the  World's 
Greatest  Hatcher  ^'^"^^  °' 


No  other  incubator  is 
which  proves  that  the 


good  I 
Fair- 
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est  California' 
redwood.  Has  large,  roomy  egg  cham- 
ber, perfect  heating  system.  It's  the 
most  perfect  machine  on  the  market  and 
the  cost  is  no  more  than  yon  would  pay 
for  an  ordinary  machine.  Write  for  cata- 
log, price  list  and  free  particulars  of 
guarantee  and  42  days*  trial  offer.  Address 

SAM  THOMPSON.  Pres..  Neb.  Incubator  Co. 
113  Main  St.,  Fairfield.  Nebraska 


Electric  Handy  Wagons 

Do  away  with  high  lifting  in  loading  and  unloading  and  cut 
the  work  of  hauling  in  two.  Complete  steel  wheeled  wagons, 
suited  to  all  work.  Make  good  roads,  do  away  with  rutting,  make  draft  lighter.  We  furnish 
steel  wheels  for  old  running  gears  and  guarantee  them  to  fit.  If  the  wheels  on  your 
old  wagon  are  going  to  pieces,  write  us.  We  will  save  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Address 

='^r;,'.rr'.^r  Electric  Steel  Wheels 


Hp,  along  with  the  roots,  let  them  dry,  shake 
p.11  the  dirt'  off,  then  take  grass  to  the 
putting-blade,  and  cut  it  up  in  lengths  about 
two  inches  long;  sow  the  cut-up  grass 
broadcast  all  over  the  field,  then ,  get  it  in 
by  running  a  disk-harrow  over  it.  Can 
"  plant  in  the  spring  or  early  fall.  Some  peo- 
ple object  to  Bermuda,  because  it  is  hard  to 
exterminate,  but  it  can  be  shaded  out  with 
clover  or  cow-peas. 

Suitable  for  All  Stock 

For  permanent  pasture  for  stock  here, 
till 3  grass  cannot  be  excelled.  Especially  is 
ii  preeminent  in  its  place — that  is,  affording 
,-in  abundance  of  succvilent  food  in  summer 
when  all  other  grasses  have  succumbed  to  a 
prolonged  drought,  as  was  the  case  here  the 
-  past  summer.  Bermuda  imparts  no  bad 
taste  to  milk  or  butter,  and  the  possibilities 
of  this  grass  as  a  foundation  for  the  dairy- 
mnn  of  the  South  has  not  been  realized  or 
appreciated  in  the  past;  but  as  our  people 
here  are_  learning  to  work  with  their  heads 
as  well  as  their  hands,  the  light  will  break 
upon  them  after  a  while. 

I  closely  grazed  a  field  for  ten  years,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time  saw  no 
diminution  in  stand  or  sign  of  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil.  E.  VV.  Armistead. 
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'  Pure-breds  pay  w^ell" 

How  to  Sprout  Oats 

ANYONE  who  has  tried  sprouting  oats  for 
hens  realizes  their  value.  Anyone  who 
has  not  tried  them  should  do  so  at  once. 
•  We  find  this  the  easiest  way  for  busy  folks 
to  accomplish  it : 

Four  short  lands  are  reserved  near  the 
chicken-yard  for  the  purpose.  As  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring  we  sow  one  of  these 
lands  liberally  with  oats,  and  then  plow  it ; 
this  is  generally'  done  in  the  morning  or  at 
noon  when  the  team  is  hitched.  At  three 
o'clock  the  hens  are  let  out  of  their  yard 
and  make  straight  for  this  plowed  land.  To 
be  sure,  they  get  some  of  the  grain  at  once ; 
they  also  find  a  feast  of  insects  and  worms, 
and  keep  busy  until  bedtime.  Part  of  the 
grain  sprouts,  however.  In  a  few  days  we 
take  the  next  land,  and  so  on  until  the  four 
lands  have  been  covered  in  about  two  weeks. 
.Then  we  begin  on  the  first  land  again.  This 
time  the  plowing  not  only  covers  the  new 
grain  sowed,  but  turns  out  the  sprouted  oats 
of  the  first  planting.  The  hens  thrive  on 
these  oats  and  are  so  busy  during  their  few 
hours  of  liberty  that  they  neglect  visiting 
the  garden  and  flower-beds.  This  is  abso- 
lutely the  cheapest  way  of  feeding  oats. 

In  winter  we  sprout  some  oats  in  the 
furnace  cellar,  but  this  means  considerable 
work.  Mrs.  Georgia  L.  Selter. 


Feathers 

/Considerable  pin-money  can  be  made  by 
^  properly  curing  goose,  duck,  turkey  and 
even  chicken  feathers.  The  principal  things 
to  remember  are  never  to  mix  the  various 
kinds,  always  to  separate  various  grades 
from  each  other,  and  to  cure  each  lot  thor- 
oughly before  offering  for  sale.  Quills 
should  be  one  grade,  the  stiff',  smaller  feath- 
ers another,  and  the  down  a  third  grade,  in 
each  kind  of  poultry.  The  plumage  may  be 
stripped  from  the  quills  of  the  larger  feathers 
and  mixed  with  the  smaller  ones  v/here  only 
home  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  product,  but 
for  the  market  this  should  not  be  done,  as 
^it  lowers  the  grade.  Each  grade  should  be 
put  loosely  in  a  large  paper  bag  and  hung 
up  in  the  kitchen  or  other  warm  place  .for. 


a  few  days.  From  time  to  time  the  bags 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  for  two  days ; 
thus  the  process  would  occupy  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  If  less  time  and  trouble  than 
this  is  taken,  the  feathers  are  likely  to  be 
inferior  in  crispness,  and  may  become 
offensive  because  of  insufficient  curing  and 
consequent  decay.  Where  poultry  has  been 
scalded,  it  is  necessary  that  the  feathers 
should  be  first  spread  to  allow  the  water  to 
dry  out  before  being  put  in  bags.  Scalding 
is  not  desirable  as  a  rule,  because  it  injures 
the  so-called  life  of  the  feathers. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


With  the  Editor 


[continued  from  page  2] 
of  an  animal  with  the  brain  pierced  are  as 
purely  mechanical  as  the  unwinding  of  a 
spring.  After  the  keen  knife  penetrates  the 
brain,  nothing  done  to  the  bird  can  be  cruel. 
So  the  inconvenience  to  the  bird  of  hanging 
head  down  is  only  momentary,  and  ends  with 
the  thrust  of  the  knife  in  the  brain.  The 
bird  suffers  no  pain  from  the  introduction 
of  the  blade  into  the  mouth,  since  no  cutting 
is  done  in  the  process. 

Again,  the  superintendent  is  merely  silly 
when  he  speaks  of  a  twelve-hours'  fast  as 
"cruel."  Any  bird  or  animal  may  fast  longer 
than  that  without  suffering.  Most  of  them 
do  so  every  night.  These  things  make  one 
wonder  v/hy  persons  who  know  something 
better  than  senseless  criticism  cannot  be 
placed  in  charge  of  such  organizations. 

Two  points  which  this  writer  makes  seem 
to  be  well  taken.  I  have  never  seen  the 
wings  locked  as  Mr.  Sixeas  recommends,  bvit 
it  seems  to  me  needlessly  painful  to  the  bird. 
Regardless  of  its  legality,  I  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  done.  And  I  do  not  see  why 
the  cutting  of  the  jugular  vein  shovild  not  be 
done  after  the  brain  is  pierced,  instead  of 
before.  After  the  stroke  through  the  brain, 
the  bird  is  painless.  To  shudder  at  the  fact 
that  the  picking  is  done  while  the  turkey  is 
affected  by  the  brain  shock  proves  facility 
in  shuddering — that  is  all.  It  is  inhumane 
to  ask  people  to  pick  turkeys  when  the 
feathers  come  hard,  when  it  may  as  well  be 
done  when  they  come  easy. 

If  the  wings  are  left  unlocked,  and  the 
first  cutting  is  made  into  the  brain,  this 
method  of  killing  turkeys  is  as  humane  as 
can  be  found.  It  is  far  more  humane  than 
the  methods  of  slaughter  adopted  in  the 
great  packing-houses. 

Whether  we  have  the  right  to  kill  at  all 
is  not  the  question.  But  I  have  never 
noticed  that  people  interested  in  the  S.  P.  C. 
A.  are  any  less  apt  to  eat  meat  than  the 
rest  of  us — or  wear  wool,  or  leather.  Killing 
is  not  an  agreeable  thing,  but  the  partaker 
is  no  better  than  the  killer.  Nor  is  the 
cruelty  of  the  Doukhobor  in  harnessing  up 
his  wife  unknown  to  our  more  polite  human- 
itarians— who  often  live  comfortably  in 
affluence  within  sight  of  a  slum  where 
myriads  of  fellow  beings  are  killed  body  and 
soul,  and  enjoy  life  right  royally. 


Write  today  for  our 
Big  Poultry  Book 

"EGC8  T0  MONEY' 


Free  for  the  Asking 


The  Rayo  is  truly  the  Incubator  with- 
out a  fault.  It  is  built  upon  principles  that 
arfe  scientifically  correct,  and  which  result — always 
— in  successful  hatches.  One  filling  of  tank  and  only  one 
gallon  of  oil  for  entire  hatch — eggs  always  in  sight — turn  eggs 
without  removing  nest-shaped  tray — center  heat — these  are 
a  few  of  the  points  which  spell  Rayo  supremacy. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  give  a  70-day  trial.  Iron- 
clad guarantee.   Write  for  the  book  today, 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Fife  St.  Blair,  Neb. 


Freight 
Prepaid 
East  ot 
Rockies 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Osmaa  oS 
Ohio  won  the  T  y  c  OS 
Cup  offered  participants  in 
contest  of  maniiiacturers  ol 
Tycos  Thernioineters. 


  Laura  T-  Clark  oE  Illi- 
nois was  a  Avinner  m  the  Blis- 
souri  Valley  Faj^ier  and 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
great  1?U  contest  hatching 
140  chicks  h-oru  140  eggs. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Black  of  Indiana 
Winnerin  Successful  Farm, 
ing's  1911  Contest  with  two 
100  per  cent  hatches. 


Mrs,  M.  J.  Clifton  of  Okla- 
homa, winner  in  the  1910 
Successful  Fa  vtnzug  Con- 
test by  hatching  140  chicks 
from  140  eggs. 


Here  is  an  Incubator 

With  Real  Proof  Behind  It 

My  World's  Champion 
140 -Egg  Belle  City 

Incubator  Only 

Read  Description  ©fi  What  Y©ia  Get  lor  Yossr  Money 

"  ^  IG  full  size  MO-egg  strong,  well-made,  durable  machine  that  will  last  a 
lifetime  with  proper  care — double  walls  and  double  doors — dead  airspace 
all  over— self -regulator  simple  and  perfect — cold  rolled  copper  hot  water 
heating-  system — copper  tank  and  boiler — safety  lamp  that  does  the  work  day  and  night- 
roomy  nursery  and  strongr  egrgr  trays— eQuipped  with  Tycos  thermometer,  eg-g-  tester  and 
everything  you  need  including  simple  instruction  book  o£  operating,  hatching-,  and  caring  for  chicks 
—and  the  price  oraly  $7.5S,  aU  freight  prepaid.  Read  description  of  Brooder:  140-chick 
siza — hot  water  top  heat— double  walls — equipped  with  metal  safety  lamp— wire  runway  yard 
with  platform— guaranteed  to  raise  piore  chicks  than  any  brooder  made — price  $4.85. 

Complete  Oetfit«-lMCubator  and  Brooder  Ordered 
Together  only  $11.S0  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Yet  my  machines,  sold  at  my  low  price,  have  been  found  the  winners.  The  Wimners  in 
5,0®0  Hatches— Then  Why  Pay  More?  Remember,  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  anything  on  my 
say  so.  I  give  the  most  liberal  Home  Test  of  any  maker  in  the  country— 1,  2,  or  3  months  in 
your  own  hands  to  prove  everything  I  claim— to  prove  that  the  Belle  City  is  the  World's 
Champion  Maeijiue  right  in  YOUR  home.   If  it  doesn't  prove  it  send  it  back  and  get  all  your 

money — I  pay  the  freight  both  ways— and  we  won't   T—^'-^^'----r-,,:.-y^-^r„;.-r~^-—^. 

Quarrel.  Remember  this:  I  start  you  rightat  small 
expense— little  outlay— you  begin  to  make  money  g^f^ 
right  away— and  you  keep  on  making  it  because  I  I 
couldn't  sell  so  many  machines  if  they  didn't  work 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  users  everywhere. 

You  Can  Order  From  This 
Advertisement  If  You  Wish 

Thousands  of  people  have  ordered  from  my  ads  thus  get- 
ting their  machines  early  to  make  first  hatches  with 
when  eggs  are  ready.  You  know  the  earSy  poultry  brings 
the  highest  prices.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  ma- 
chine don't  hesi'tate  to  order  rightifrom  this  advertise- 
ment—you  are  absoButefy  secure  in  doing  so.  I  will 
also  send  "Hatching  Facts."  This  paper  knows  -  - 

me  to  be  responsible  and  I  give  you  all  the  ad- 
vantage  of  my  Home  Test  just  the  sam  e  as 
If  you  ordered  from  ray  Book.  With  the 
machine  I  send  you  Hatching  Facts 
and  full  Inst  ru  ctio  n  s.  Any- 
way, answer  this  advertisement 
and  get  Hatching  Facts,  my  Big 
Porfolio— unique,  different  from 
any  poultry  book  ever  published, 
and  worth  having,  no  matter 
where  you  buy  or  what  machine 
you  buy.  I'll  gladly  send  it  It 
you'll  ask  for  it. 

JIM  ROHAN.  Prest. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  / 
Box  100,     Racine.  Wis.  / 


1  Gnarantce  SEilpiuciit 
Day  Order  is  It4>flelvr 
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ORIGINAL  & 
k  GENUINE 


American  Steel 
Fetice  Post  Cheap- 
er than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


TPHE  Fence  adds  value  to 
^  the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 
It  indicates  prosperity. 
Here's  an  instance:  Not  long 
^  ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.    Wire  fences  were  erected 


to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
^200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur- 
chase price.    Appearances  do  count. 


AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan- 
ized   heavily,   having  the 
American  hinged  joint  (patented), 


a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability — 
three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


Smd/or  copy  of  ** Amerimn  Fence  News," 
also  hoot  *'Hno  to  Mah  the  Farm  Fay,'*'* 
profusely  i^ustraied^  devoted  to  the  interests 
9f  farmtrs  and  showing  hno  fence  may  be 
employed  U)  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm*    Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Churcli  St.; Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco.Los  Angeles, Portland,  Seattle. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing 
to  advertisers.    Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Two  Farms 

OUR  work  in  farm  management  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  brings 
us  in  close  contact  with  the  farm  prac- 
tice and  business  management  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Wisconsin  farms.  The 
data  we  have  gathered  show  that  there  is  a 
large  variation  in  the  financial  returns.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  some  of  these  differ- 
ences and  endeavor  to  discover  reasons 
therefor. 

The  two  farms  under  consideration  in  this 
article  happen  to  be  located  in  Dunn  County, 
Wisconsin.  The  soil  is  described  by  the 
owners  as  a  sandy  loam  subsoil.  Both  of 
them  regard  dairying  as  their  leading  branch 
of  farming,  with  swine  as  a  secondary 
adjunct.  A  summary  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing on  these  two  farms  the  past  year,  as 
explained  by  the  owners  themselves,  is 
found  to  be  as  follows : 

Farm  Farm 
No.  9        No.  12 

Area   160  acres    160  acres 

Total  capital  invested ..  $19,014.00  $19,019.50 
Total  receipts  for  one 

year    2,897.50  3,370.20 

Total  expense  for  one 
year    2,706.95  1,669.47 

Profits  or  labor  income     $190.55  $1,700.73 

Comparing  the  two  farms,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  area,  no  differ- 
ence in  total  capital  invested,  but  there  is 
a  difference  in  both  receipts  and  expenses. 
Farm  Xo.  12  has  the  advantage  both  ways. 
The  receipts  of  this  farm  are  $492.70  ahead 
and  the  expenses  $1,037.48  below  those  of 
Farm  No.  9.  What  are  the  sources  of  the 
increased  receipts  on  Farm  No.  12  as  com- 
pared with  Farm  No.  9?  These  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison  : 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  RECEIPTS 

Farm  Farm 
No.  9      No.  12 

Sale  of  live  stock  $1,086.50  $1,511.20 

Sale  of  live-stock  products  1,250.00  1,329.00 

Increased  inventory   461.00  530.00 

Miscellaneous  sources  .  .  .  100.00   

$2,897.50  $3,370.20 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Farm  No.  12  has 
the  advantage  in  each  item,  except  miscel- 
laneous sources.  The  income  from  sale  of 
live  stock  exceeds  Farm  No.  9  by  $424.70, 
live-stock  products  by  $79.00,  increased 
inventory  by  $69.00. 

Examining  the  live-stock  situation  more 
closely,  we  find  that  Farm  No.  12  fell  slightly 
below  Farm  No.  9  in  the  sale  of  cows,  calves 
and  poultry.  With  hogs,  however,  the  situ- 
ation is  different.  Farm  No.  12  had  fourteen 
head  of  grade  brood-sows  from  which  were 
sold  $1,324  worth  of  hogs,  while  Farm  No. 
9,  with  ten  grade  brood-sows  and  eleven 


This  Picture 

In  14  Colors, 
To  Hang 
In  Your 
Horpe 


BEAUTIFUL  PAINTING 
OF  DAN  PATCH 

RepTodaced  on  Extra  Heavy,  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14 
Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadings  by  the  Marvelous, 
P/ewly  invented  '^Original  Colors"  Process,  Size  of  picture 
i  will  send  yoa  i*  21  x2S  inches,  making  a  Splendid  Picture 
to  Hang  in  any  Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of 
any  Advertising.    It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  in  an 
Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery. 

Free  for  Stockowners,  Postage Prepaidl 


FREE 

In  14  Colors 


Do  You  Expect  To  S«e  The  Day  When  Tliese 
Woaderfnl  Dan  Patch  Records  Will  Be  Equalled? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1  Mile  in  1:55 

IMUein  ....  1:55K 

2  Miles  in   1:56 

14  Miles  Avera^nsr  -      -      -  1:565^ 

30  Miles  Averaging     ...  1:57^ 

45  Miles  Averaging  -      •      .  1:58 

73  Miles  Averaging     ...  1:59/^ 

120  Miles  Averaging  -      -      -  2:02^ 

Dan  Has  Broken  World  Records  14  Times. 
Dan  is  also  Leading  '2:10  Sire  of  the  World  for  his  ag'e* 
Sire  of  **Daizle  Patch"  the  Greatest  Speed  Barvel 
of  the  World's  History,  vhieh  paced  a  half  mile  in 
fifty-nine  Beconds,  end  one-el^hth  of  a  mile  In 
thirteen  seconds,  a  1 Clip,  ifhen  onlj  28  months 
old,  in  1911.  Also  Pearl  Patch  4  year  trial  2  :04. 
Some  of  Dan's  Colts  will  be  Champion  Trotters  as 
well  as  Pacers*    Why  not  Raise  or  Bay  Onel 


This  Splendid  Paint- 
ing oi  Dan's  Head  ^vas 
made  from  life  and  I 
want  to  Personally  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  as 
Natural  and  Lifelike 
>  if  Dan  stood  right 
before  you,  in  his  Present 
Ipltadid  Physical  Condition, 
is  is  an  Elegant  Picture 
for  hanging  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Onice.  It  is  an  exact  and 
perfect  Color  Reproduction  of  the  Finest 
Painting:  ever  made  of  the  Sensational  and 
World  I-ainous  Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1 :55. 
I  think  60  mnch  of  tills  pr.'nting  that  I  had  It  repro- 
duced in  a  neaQt'fal  Str.ined  Art  1;Liss  Window  in  my  Country 
Home.  This  picture  ■n'ili  be  a  :;Ieasure  for  you  as  long  as  you 
live  because  it  shows  Daa's  true  expression  of  Kindness  and 
his  lovable  Disposition  as  naturr.l  as  life.  You  cannot  buy  a 
Picture  like  this  because  I  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reser\-ed 
it  Exclusively  for  lliis  use.  Would  you  like  the  Finest  14  Color, 
Horse  Picture  ever  published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Har- 
ness Horse  in  ail  Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly 
Deliehted  with  this  Splendid  I*ictnre  and  are  constantly  writing 
me,  irora  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have 
ever  seen  and  thousands  of  them  are  hanging  in  fine  Homes  and 
Offices.  A  Splendid,  14  Color  Reproduaion  of  Above  Painting 
mailed  Absolutely  Free,  To  Farmers  or  Stockraisers  OVER  21 
YEARS  OF  AGE,  If  You  Own  Stock  and  Answer  Two  Questions. 
Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and  Answer  These 
Two  Questions:  1st.  How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live 
Stock  and  Poultry  do  you  ownt  2nd.  In  What  Paper  did  you 
see  my  offer?   Picture  will  be  mailed  free  to  Stockowners. 

ANSWER  T^VOQCESTIOXS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE. 


For  over  25  years  I  have  been  guaranteeing  that  "Interna- 
tional Stock  Food"  as  a  Tonic  purifies  the  blood,  aidsdigesiion 
and  assimilation  so  that  every  animal  obtains  more  nutrition 
from  all  grain  eaten  and  produces  more  nerve  force,  more 
strength  and  endurance-  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  sirong-ly 
endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  "International  Stock  Food" 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Always  Saves  Grain* 

Dan  Patch  1  ;55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  n\ixcd  with  his  grain, 
for  over  Eight  Years,  just  asyoueattlie  medicinal  mustard,  p^P* 
per,  salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1 :5£'i  ; 
George  Gano  2 :02 ;  Lady  lilaud  C  2 :00?2.  and  Hedgewood  iioy 
2  :01,  have  eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Years  and 
they  have  all  lowered  their  very  low  records  during  tliis  time 
■which  is  additional,  indisputable  proof  that  "Intemationr.I  Stock 
Food"  as  a  Tonic  gives  more  speed  and  more  strength  and 
more  endurance  because  everybody  thoucjht  these  Five  Horses 
had  reacherl  their  speed  limits  before  !  got  them.  It  v.ill  also 
keep  your  Work  Horses  fat  and  slcelc  and  in  iixtra  Streu^tth  to 
do  More  Farm  Work  or  Heavy  Hauling.  It  Alwavs  Saves  Grain. 

ASK  MY  DEALER  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  MY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  is  a  high-class,  medicinal,  vegetable 
tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
every  day  on  my  International  Stock  Food  Farm**  of  700 
acres  to  my  200  Stallions,  Champions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts. 
Work  Horses,  etc.  You  can  test  100  lbs.  or  500  lbs.  at  my  risk. 
Over  200,000  Dealers  sell  it  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  refimd 
money  if  it  ever  fails  to  give  paying  results. 

Its  Feeding  Cost  is  only        FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT." 


Dan  Patch  Is  the  Great  World  Champion  of  all  Champtons 
that  have  eier  lived.    He  Also  Has  19  In  Omeial  Speed  List. 


He  has  paced  more  Extremely  Fast  3>iles  than  all  the  Comhined 
Miles  of  all  the  Pacers  and  Trotters  In  the  World's  Histury. 
.    I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE  YOU  WOULD  TAKE  $10.00  for  the 
Picture  I  will  send  you  Free  If  you  conid  not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beanliful 
Picture  is  yoors  FREE.    Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a  Dan  Patch  Fictore.  Address, 


M.  W.  SAVAGE    -   MINNEAPOUS,  MINN, 

OR.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MinneapolU 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 

shoats,  sold  only  $804  worth  of  hogs,  or 
a  difference  in  favor  of  Farm  No.  12  of 
$520.  NVe  thus  see  that  the  principal  differ- 
ence in  income  lies  with  the  hogs. 

The  next  difference  of  importance  between 
the  two  farms  is  in  the  expense  account.  An 
analysis  of  this  reveals  the  following: 

ITEMS  OF  EXPENSE 

Farm  Farm 

No.  9  No.  12 

Stock  purchased   $15.00 

Seeds                                     $75.00  40.00 

Feed                                      590.00  66.00 

Supplies                                   32.25  18.50 

Permanent   improvements     461.00  250.00 

Rent,  taxes,  insurance...     108.00  68.00 

Labor                                     380.50  260.00 

Repairs                                    25.00  1.00 

Miscellaneous    15.00   

Decreased  inventory   69.50   

Interest  on  investment,  5 

per  cent                            950.70  950.97 

Total   $2,706.95  $1,669.47 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Farm  No.  12  has 
less  expense  with  every  item,  except  stock 
purchased.  The  largest  difference  is  in  the 
feed-bill,  $590  versus  $66,  or  a  difference  of 
$524.  The  difference  in  expense  for  per- 
manent improvements  favors  Farm  No.  12  by 
$211.  The  next  largest  difference  in  the 
expense-account  lies  in  the  labor-bill,  there 
being  a  difference  in  favor  of  Farm  No.  12 
by  $120.  The  decreased  inventory  in  Farm 
No.  9  is  caused  mainly  by  there  being  two 
^ss  cows  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
ain  items  causing  the  difference  in  expense 
then  are  due  to  the  feed-bill,  expense  for 
improvements,  labor-bill  and  the  decreased 
inventory.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
expense  for  improvements  also  appears  as  a 
credit  to  the  respective  farms  as  increased 
inventory. 

Summarizing  the  results,  vi^e  would  say 
that  both  farms  may  profit  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  for  the  experience  of  the  other. 
Farm  No.  9  should  give  particular  attention 
to  the  reduction  of  the  feed-bill  and  the 
labor-bill  in  proportion  to  the  receipts,  and 
at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  secure  larger 
returns  from  the  hogs.  D.  H.  Otis. 


The  Difference  in  Shepherds 

LAST  year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
'the  difference  in  results  of  the  manage- 
ment of  three  flocks  of  breeding  ewes,  all 
of  the  same  origin.  All  three  flocks  were 
of  merino  foundation  crossed  up  with  Shrop 
blood  and  came  from  the  range  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  South  Dakota.  And  the  returns 
from  each  flock  should  have  been  about  the 
same  in  proportion  to  the  sheep  owned.  But 
notice  what  difference  in  management  did. 

The  owner  of  flock  No.  1  believed  in 
using  the  best  ram  obtainable.  In  the  fall 
he  attended  a  sale  of  pure-bred  Shrop  rams, 
carefully  looked  over  the  rams  before  the 
auction,  and  picked  his  first  and  second 
choice  rams.  When  the  rams  of  his  choice 
came  into  the  sale  ring,  he  did  his  bidding. 
His  rams  cost  him  something  like  seven 
dollars  apiece  above  the  average  of  the  sale. 
They  were  the  tops. 

The  owner  of  flock  No.  2  did  not  believe 
in  high-priced  blooded  rams,  and  he  bought 
two  old  rams  in  the  St.  Paul  stock-yards, 
just  scrub  rams,  for  mutton  price. 

Flocks  Nos.  1  and  2  were  one  car-load, 
each,  of  about  one  hundred  ewes,  each. 
The  owner  of  flock  No.  3  also  believed  in 
the  use  of  good  rams,  and  as  his  flock  con- 
sisted of  about  three  car-loads,  about  three 
hundred  ewes,  he  sent  an  order  to  a  reliable 
breeder  for  his  five  best  registered  rams,  and 
got  good  ones.    So  far  so  good. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  flock  No.  1.  This 
young  shepherd  was  a  careful  fellow  and 
knew  the  value  of  feeds  and  of  shelter.  In 
the  fall  he  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  quite 
a  quantity  of  good  clover-hay  and  snapped  it 
up  at  once.  His  ewes  ran  in  the  stubble- 
fields  and  corn-fields  during  the  fall  and 
winter  and  had  a  little  clover-hay  at  night 
and  a  dry  shed  to  sleep  in,  where  they  were 
not  too  crowded.  About  six  weeks  before 
lambing-time  he  began  feeding  a  little 
shelled  corn  and  bran  and  oil-meal. 

Poor  Feeding  Methods 

Now  the  owner  of  flock  No.  2  thought  he 
knew  too  much  to  pay  his  hard-earned  cash 
for  hay,  so  his  ewes  got  only  barley  and_, 
oat  straw  in  place  of  clover-hay.     In  the 
middle  of  the  winter  he  all  at  once  discovj 
ered  that  his  ewes  were  getting-  pretty  thin 
Corn  would  fatten  them,  so  he  went  to  feed 
ing  corn  and  fed  corn  the  rest  of  the  wintej 
His  ewes  had  a  comfortable  dry  shed,  whe^ 
they  were  not  crowded,  and  they  looked 
though  they  were  doing  well. 

The  owner  of  flock  No.  3  had  clover-ha 
and  corn-fodder  and  was  a  fairly  libera 
feeder,  but  he  had  overreached  his  capacit 
in  buying.  He  had  shed  room  for  onlj 
about  one  himdred  and  fifty  and  yet  he  had 
some  three  hundred  sheep  to  start  in  the 
winter.  His  . ewes  did  not  do  well,  they  had 
enough  to  eat,  but  they  were  too  crowded  in 
iheir  night  quarters,  and  when  the  stormd 
of  the  winter  came  on,  they  played  havoc  r£ 
his  flock.  By  the  first  of  January  he  had 
lost  over  twenty  ewes,  and  many  more  were 
thin  and  out  of  condition,  and  the  whole 
flock  had  a  ragged  appearance.    They  were 
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overcrowded  and  they  showed  it.  Before 
lanibing-time  the  owner  bcKan  feeding  oat 
and  barley  screenings  and  some  bran. 
They  were  getting  corn  in  the  fodder  every 
morning. 

[  Now,  let's  look  at  the  lambs.  The  owner 
,of  flock  No.  1  just  shut  his  ewes  in  their 
big  comfortable  shed  and  let  the  ewes  by 
themselves  take  care  of  the  lambs  that  came 
each  night.  In  the  morning  he  would  see 
that  all  was  well  and  that  each  lamb  had 
been  owned  and  was  full  of  good  milk.  His 
lambs  were  strong  and  vigorous,  and  their 
mothers  had  plenty  of  milk  and  so  owned 
their  lambs  perfectly.  He  saved  one  hun- 
dred and  seven. 

The  owner  of  flock  No.  2  was  having  an 
entirely  different  time  of  it.  His  lambs  were 
coming  very  weakly  and  were  easily  chilled 
by  cold  that  did  not  affect  his  neighbor's 
lambs.  For  three  weeks  he  and  his  good 
wife  were  carrying  weakly,  chilled  lambs 
from  the  barn  to  the  kitchen  fire  and  back 
to  the  barn  and  trying  to  get  them  to  suckle 
their  mothers,  who  had  but  little  milk> 
These  two  young  people  worked  hard  with 
their  weakly  lambs,  and  were  on  duty  night 
and  day  for  almost  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  when  they  could  again  take  a  full 
night's  rest  they  had  only  sixty-eight  lambs. 

The  owner  of  flock  No.  3  was  also  having 
troubles  of  his  own.  His  Iambs  were  not 
strong.  Lots  of  ewes  were  having  their 
lambs  ahead  of  time  and  the  lambs  were 
being  born  dead,  and  often  the  ewes  were 
dyin^.  He  also  was  on  duty  at  the  sheep- 
barn  night  and  day  for  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  the  lambing-period  he  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  lambs  from  his  original  flock 
of  three  hundred  ewes,  but  he  only  had 
two  hundred  and  forty  ewes  to  turn  on  grass 
in  the  spring.  The  Iambs  he  saved  were 
well  bred  and  made  good  gains. 

At  market-time  in  the  fall  the  owner  of 
flock  No.  1  had  made  his  lambs  average 
ninety- three  pounds  in  weight  (Chicago 
weight).  They  were  fat  and  had  the 
good,  fat  backs  and  good,  plump  legs  of 
mutton  of  their  full-blood  sires.  He  got 
$6.40  per  hundred  for  them.  The  owner  of 
flock  No.  2  made  his  Iambs  grow  well,  too. 
They  looked  big,  for  they  were  leggy  fel- 
lows, but  they  were  narrow,  just  like  their 
scrub  sires.  Their  Chicago  weight  was 
eighty-four  pounds,  but  they  lacked  quality 
and  l?rought  only  $6.15  per  hundredweight. 
The  owner  of  flock  No.  3  got  his  lambs  fat, 
but  they  never  attained  the  size  they  should, 
and  when  they  were  marketed,  they  weighed 
sixty-eight  pounds,  but  they  had  quality 
and  were  fat  and  brought  $6.25  per  hundred- 
weight. 

A  Fair  Comparison 

Flocks  Nos.  1  and  3  were  on  the  Chicago 
market  the  same  day,  and  flock  No.  2  the 
week  following,  so  I  consider  it  a  very  fair 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  three  men.  They 
all  had  much  the  same  opportunity. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  here.  Of 
course,  flock  No.  1  is  away  ahead  in  net 
returns.  The  good  rams,  the  good  feed  of 
the  right  kind  and  the  comfortable  quarters 
all  helped  to  make  the  flock  profitable.  The 
owner  of  flock  No.  2  paid  dearly  for  his 
stinginess  in  the  buying  of  his  scrub  rams. 
They  cost  him  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  on 
his  entire  lamb  crop.  He  missed  it  again  by 
not  feeding  some  protein  feed,  like  clover 
or  bran,  in  place  of  corn  and  straw.  This 
mistake  made  his  lambs  weak  and  caused  his 
ewes  to  have  but  little  milk.  Thus  he  lost 
many  Iambs.  The  owner  of  flock  No.  3 
tried  to  do  his  best,  but  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  overcrowding.  This  made  him  lose 
lots  of  his  ewes  and  made  many  lose  then" 
lambs.  But  his  rams  were  as  good  as  he 
could  get,  so  the  lambs  had  good  quality  but 
they  always  showed  the  effect  of  their 
mothers'  overcrowding  all  winter.  It  seemed 
to  stunt  them.  While  they  got  fat  and 
brought  a  good  price,  yet  they  never  attained 
the  size  they  would  have  attained  had  their 
mothers  had  proper  winter  quarters.  '  Had 
this  man  put  in  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ewes  and  used  the  same  care  that  he  did 
with  the  three  hundred,  he  would  have  had 
more  lambs  and  far  more  net  money; 

This  all  brings  up  the  saying  that  It  is 
"the  man  behind  the  guns."  He  must  be 
accurate  in  all  his  judgments  to  attain  the 
highest  success,  no  matter  what  he  is 
doing.  Paul  H.  Brown." 
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I NOW  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  milking- 
machines.  Before  securing  the  one  we 
have  I  somehow  did  not  believe  in  them. 
Our  machine  here  has  the  best  teat-cup  on 
it  of  any  machine  manufactured.  The  same 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  men  who  are 
capable  of  judging  milking-machines  and 
who  have  seen  the  different  machines  work. 
This  niachine  has  what  is  known  as  the 
collapsible  teat-cup.  The  pulsating  effect  is 
on  the  whole  side  of  the  teat,  while  other 
prominent  machines  get  the  pulsating  prin- 
cipally on  the  end  of  the  teat. 

We  have  used  our  machine  since  last 
February.  There  are  many  questions  rela- 
tive to  this  that  cannot  be  answered  without 
several  years'  data.  One  thing  is  sure,  it 
milks  the  cows  successfully,  and  it  saves 
time. 

It  requires  about  the  same  time  to  milk 
two  cows  that  it  does  to  milk  one  cow  by 
hand.  That  is  by  using  one  machine.  One 
man  can  easily  attend  to  two  machines  and 
milk  four  cows  at  the  same  time.  After  you 
get  the  machines  started,  one  can  milk  four 
cows  almost  as  rapidly  as  one  can  milk  one 
by  hand.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  cows 
give  lots  of  milk.  One  man  can  attend  to 
three  machines  after  the  cows  get  used  to  it, 
if  the  man  will  attend  strictly  to  business. 
Two  machines,  however,  are  about  all  one 
man  should  attend  to. 

If  the  milking-machine  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  farmer,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  poor  quality  of  milk. 
He  would  not  take  the  proper  precaution  in 
cleaning  the  tubes.  The  rubber  hose  needs 
to  be  carefully  cleaned.  We  rinse  ours 
every  night  by  suction,  and  every  morning 


Milking-machine  at  work  at  South  Dakota 
State  College  dairy 

all  of  the  tubes  are  scalded  and  cleaned  by 
brushes  made  especially  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  the  man  who  handles  the  milk- 
ing-machine should  have  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  cow.  He  cannot  hitch 
the  machine  on  and  operate  it  as  though  he 
was  hitching  onto  a  barrel.  But  any  man 
with  good  common  sense  and  reasonably 
careful  can  operate  it. 

Cows  which  give  any  quantity  of  milk  do 
not  object  to  the  machine.  Some  range  cows 
giving  only  a  small  amount  of  milk  object 
at  first,  but  soon  get  used  to  it.  Our  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys  usually  take  to  the 
machine  right  away,  and  apparently  they 
get  used  to  the  machine  quicker  than  they 
do  to  being  milked  by  hand.  Cows  having 
sore  teats  can  be  milked  much  easier  with  the 
machine.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
collapsible  cup  is  used  and  the  stiff,  part  is 
made  to  fit  over  the  sore. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  there  is  always  need 
of  hand  milking  after  the  milking-machine 
has  finished.  We  always  try  the  cows  by 
hand  as  soon  as  the  cups  are  taken  oft". 
The  vacuum  is  shut  off  from  the  teat-cups 
and  all  of  the  teats  are  stripped  right  into 
the  cups.  This  does  not  take  a  second.  We 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  being  sure  that  the 
cows  are  dry. 

When  the  stripping  has  been  done,  we 
open  a  stop,  and  the  milk  in  the  hose  is 
sipped  right  into  the  pail.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  do  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  average  dairy  farmer,  I  do  not  think, 
should  purchase  a  milking-machine,  but  the 
special  dairy  farmer  can  use  milking- 
machines  successfully.  A  man  who  has  at 
least  twenty  cows  and  who  emphasizes  dairy 
farming  will  take  care  of  the  machine  and 
operate  it  properly.  C.  Larsen, 

South  Dakota  State  College. 


Send  the  Coupon  Below  for 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery's  Grand  Free 
HORSE-TRAINER'S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This  book,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  "King:  of  Horse  Trainers  and 
Horse  Tamers,"  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  his  eventful  career;  points 
the  way  to  success  as  a  practical  Horse  Trainer;  explains  the  Beery 
System  ;  gfives  many  examples  of  men  who  are  now  repeatingr  the  very 
feats  with  which  the  great  horseman  won  the  applause  of  vast  audi- 
ences througrhout  the  United  States. 

Every  owner  of  an  unmanagreable  horse  or  colt  should  send  for  this 
book.  Everyone  who  loves  horses  should  learn  the  secret  of  subduing 
and  controllingr  the  wildest  horses  without  the  useof  whips, cruel"curb 
<  "^  bits"  and  other  instruments  o£  torture.  Every  man  who  is  looking  £or 
^  a  profession  that  pays 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home 

i^l»J»  V<*Mmy  should  learn  how  hundreds  are 
V*    a.  iMVwAtiig  making  big:  money  as  profes- 
sional Horse  Trainers  with  the  aid  of  the  simple,  safe,  humane 
Beery  System.   Take  for  example  the  case  of  Emmett  White,  of 
Kalona,  Iowa,  who  has  followed  the  Beery  System  and  become  a 
professional  Horse  Trainer.   Mr.  White  says:  "I  would  not  take 
8500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  success 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and  an  automo* 
bilo  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught  by 
your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud  of  my  profession." 

Do  You  Own  a  Balky,Tricky,  Scary,  Vicious  Horse? 

If  so,  don't  get  rid  of  the  horse— get  rid  of  Us  bad  habitsi  The  mlnuto 
such  horses  are  thoroughly  mastered  and  trained  their  value  is  doubled 
or  trebled.  Prof.  Beery  teaches  you  to  master  any  horse  and  make  him 
valuable,  useful,  (alable. 

Priceless  Facts  from  World's  Master  Horseman 

Having  retired  from  the  arena.  Prof.  Beery  is  devoting  hla  life  to  teaching 
others  how  to  duplicate  his  marveloue  achievements. 

He  writes  from  experience,  in  a  simple,  direct  style,  without  boaejlng.  yet  yon 
realize  that  he  is  n  veritable  wizard— cue  who  knows  more  about  cS@  uatare  ot 
borses  than  any  other  living  man. 


Thousands  Are  Now 
Making  Money  by  the  "Beery  System" 

Today  he  can  point  yon  to  tbonsands  ol^en— yes,  and  a  number 
of  women!— who  are  making  all  kinds  ormoney  by  training  horeea, 
breaking  colts,  giving  exhibitions,  buying  up  caat-off  "tricksterb"  and 
'*man-kiiler8,**  taming  and  training  them  and  re-eelllng"  at  higrh 
prices.  Prof.  Beery's  lessons  are  simple,  thorough  and  practical. 

A.  L.  Dickenson,  Friendship,  N.  T.,  writes:  •*!  am  working  a  pair 
of  horses  that  cleaned  out  several  different  men.  I  got  them  and 
gave  them  a  few  lessons  and  have  been  ofCered  $400  for  the  pair.  I 
Soought  them  for  $110." 

F.  N.  Goux,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  writes ;  **I  cannot  speak  in  high  enongu  praise  of  your  Instruotiona.  I  am 
ftt  present  handling  a  $1,000  horse.   People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles  around." 

Roy  Ford>'ce,  041  Adams  Street,  Spokane,  Wash.,  says:   **1  am  delighted  with  your  teachings.  Have 

trained  a  3-year-oId  stallion  to  drive  without  a  bridle  or  lines. 
I  would  recommend,  your  system  unQoalifiedly  to  anyone." 

Coupon  Gets  the  Book  S'eii" ^Vlu  aHu'd 

your  horse.  (22) 


PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  22,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  the 


Free  Book 


Name...   .  .  j 

PostofBce    J 

State  ^   R.  F.  D    \ 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1058, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


AND  YOU  ^iL-L     THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 

USE  NO    OTHER        new york.  Chicago. sanfrancisco  Seattle. montreal.wiinnipeg 
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Better  tools 

mean 
bigger  crops 

The  successful  farmer 
and  gardener  works  with 
the  best  equipment.  The 
day  of  old-fashioned 
tools  is  past.    On  the 
best-tilled  farms  and  ^\ 
gardens  the  world  over. 
Planet  Jr  Tools  are 
doing  the  work.    Over  two  million 
crop-growers  use  these  tools  and  find 
them  unequaled. 

Planet  Jr  J 

stands  everywhere  for  the  latest-improved, 
most  useful,  and  economical  farm  and  garden 
tools.  Products  of  35  years'  experience  by 
a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  who 
has  made  a  science  of  tool-building.  55  tools; 
guaranteed. 

I Wo  4  I  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  aad  DrlU 
"•  '  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  does  the  work  of  almost  all  garden  tools 
combined.  It  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates, 
hoes,  furrows,  and  plows.  Indestructible  «(eeZ  frame. 
I  xo.  8  I  Wanet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultl- 
*  *  vator  does  more  kinds  of  work  better, 

quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Indis- 
[lensable  on  the  up-to-date  farm. 

FPFFf  A  M-page  illaslrated 
1,  J\L/L/i  farm  ul  garden  book! 

IS's  yours  for  the  asking  I  And  it's  brimful 
of  the  most  valuable  farm  and  garden  infor- 
mation.   Tile  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation 
tbown.  S«nd  postal  for  it  today  1 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  1107F 
PUIadelphia  Pa 


"Glory" — Leading  Cabbage 
For  Home  or  Market  Use 


Medium  size,  white,  solid 
heads,  sweetest  and  finest 
quality.  Rapid  grower;  lead- 
ing early  sort ;  a  real  money- 
maker. Write  for  particulars; 
also  garden  and  field  seeds, 
trees  and  plants.  Get  our 
Catalog  and  a  square  deal. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  30,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


YOU  CAN  AlWAYS  SELL 
SPRAYED  FRUIT 


— but  you've  got  to  have  * 


a  GOOD  sprayer !  A  winner  for  average 
sized  orchards  is  the  popular 


h  i  c  h  makes  effective 
spraying  easy.  Raises 
high  pressure ;  substan- 
tial; won't  break  down  easily. 
Brass  where  liquid  touches. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  \is.^ 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
295  Success  Bldg..  Salem,  O 
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Sub-Irrigation 

How  it  Works  on  Gardens  and  Truck-Farms 

THAT  irrigation  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  growing  crops  and  essential  for 
intensive  farming  for  gardens  and 
truck-patches  is  well  and  widely  known. 
Also,  that  tile-drainage  is  often  a  good  thing 
for  land  is  f-iirly  well  known.  There  is, 
however,  mixed  in  between  the  two  another 
proposition  in  irrigation  with  tile-draiaage 
called  sub-irrigation  that  does  not  seem  to 
receive  the  jtuention  it  should. 

Sub-irrigation  with  drain-tile  means  the 
taking  of  a  garden,  or  truck-patch,  and  laying 
it  with  drain-;:'  >  just  as  one  would  to  drain 
it  off,  excepf  tliat  the  tile  are  laid  closer 
together  and  generally  perfectly  level, 
instead  of  with  a  certain  per  cent  of  fall. 

Theie  are  knoN/n  to  the  writer  two 
instances  of  sub-irrigation  in  the  grounds  of 
country  clubs  where  four-inch  drain-tile 
was  used,  laid  every  eight  feet,  something 
like  two  feet  below  the  surface.  What 
would  have  been  the  outlet  end  in  the  tile- 
drainage  system  was  stopped  up  with  brick 
and  mortar,  and  the  intake  end  was  ex- 
tended up  to  the  rvrface  of  the  ground  by 
the  use  of  a  few  j  jints  of  sewer-pipe.  The 
plan  of  using  th-3  for  irrigating  purposes 
was  to  turn  the  >vr  rr  right  into  this  under- 
ground system ^nd  keep  replenishing  it  as 
the  earth  took  it  up  1  /  capillary  action  and 
fed  it  to  the  roots  of  the  vegetation  above. 
In  the  one  instance  the  man  in  charge  had 
so  regulated  it  that  he  could  keep  a  small 
stream,  that  just  supplied  the  needs,  running 
regularly. 

The  Convenience  of  It 

It  should  not  require  any  elaboration  for 
anyone  to  understand  how  great  a  con- 
venience this  is.  It  saves  sprinkling  with  a 
hose  or  ditching  for  surface  irrigation. 
There  is  no  special  time  or  attention 
required  to  do  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
water-supply,  or  a  hose,  or  something  to 
connect  it. 

It  supplies  moisture  to  the  growing  vege- 
tation in  the  right  way,  and  not  only  gives 
better  service  in  the  moisture  supplied  in 
the  surface,  but  it  really  effects  a  saving  in 
water.  The  evaporation  from  surface  irri- 
gation is  much  greater  than  that  from  sub- 
irrigation.  Besides  that,  stirface  irrigation 
causes  baking  of  the  ground  and  blistering 
of  the  vegetation,  whereas  the  sub-irrigation 
leaves  the  top  of  the  ground  loose  and  sup- 
plies moisture  underneath,  where  it  is 
needed. 

In  a  speech  made  this  fall  by  President 
Taft,  while  out  W est,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  ground  water  is  the  most  essential 
constituent  of  the  soil,  because  solution,  cir- 
culation and  organic  assimilation  are  depen- 
dent on  water.  The  question  of  amount  or 
ratio  of  water  in  the  ground  is  a  vital  one. 
If  it  is  excessive,  it  makes  a  sodden  mass, 


Gasoline  En^ine*?#350'^ 

nDO    I  n  Use 
30.0°   by  farmers 


Save  $20  to  $90  By  Buying  From  Us 

one  of  these  eagrines.  If  you  want  a  good  engine  for  pimiping  and  the 
small  jobs,  or  if  you  want  a  dependable  larger  engine  for  heavy  work — 
'SL  grab  one  of  these  engines,  VTq  don't  want  any  money  in  advance  —  don't 
want  you  to  put  money  in  your  bank  subject  to  our  withdrawal— don't  ask 
you  to  sign  any  mysterious  order  blanks  or  coupons — don't  want  a  note. 
Simply  \\Tite  us  your  name,  address,  ^^^dftS'^^P'BBto^  § 
freight  station  and  size  of  engine  wanted,  j^^^^d  B  liff^^w 
"We're  a  little  behind  on  these  engines,  B  H  ^^s. 
but  have  put  on  a  night  force  and  can 
ship  you  an  engine  within  a  week. 
When  it  gets  to  your  station  look  It  k 
over— refuse  it  if  it  doesn't  meet  your  A 
approval,  If  yoa  like  it,  pay  the 
freight— takeithome forlodays.  Make 
it  prove  that  it  can  do  everything  yoa  i 
can  ask  of  it.  At  the  end  of  15  days  write 
nsyour  verdict.  If  you're  satisfied,  we'll  send  ' 
  you  certificate  which  gruarantees  your  en- 
gine for  life  against  defective  material  or  workmanship.  Then  you  send 
your  money.  If  you  don't  care  to  keep  engine  we  pav  return  freight.  Accept 
this  offer  and  save  from  820  to  890.  If  you'd  rather  get  engine  through  your 
local  dealer  send  his  name  and  address.  Write  for  Big  Engine  Book — tella 
how  we  make  lowest  prices,  operating  world's  largest  Gasoline  Engine  factory. 

ASSOaATED  MANUFACTURERS  CO..  501  Associated  Bldg.,  Waterloo,  la 
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Selling  hay  is 
hard  on  the  land.      But  at 
present  prices  there  is  good  rrtoney 
in  the  business  if  you  maintain  the  soil 
fertility  by  supplementing  manure,  sod  and 
nitrate  with  plenty  of  mineral  plant  food — especially 

POTASH 

Annual  earl}'  spring  applications  of  50  to  100  lbs.  Muriate  or 
200  to  400  lbs.  Kainit  and  200  to  300  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
are  recommended. 

A  two-ton  crop  of  either  timothy  or  clover  takes  from  the 
soil  about  100  lbs.  of  actual  Potash  or  as  much  as  is  contained 
in  200  lbs.  of  Muriate  or  800  lbs.  of  Kainit.    The  above 
recommendation  supplies  some  excess  of  phosphate,  but 
not  over  one-half  ration  of  Potash. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  (or  free  book  with 
fertilizer  formulas  and  directions. 

German  Kali  Works,  Inc. 

CoDtlnenia)  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building, 
New  Orleans 


sticky  when  wet,  but  baked  when  dry,  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  absorption  further 
into  it,  and  it  sends  on  the  water  that  falls 
on  it,  afterward  to  erode  easy  slopes. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  practical  to 
make  the  .same  system  that  is  used  to  irri- 
gate it  during  the  summer  drain  the  ground 
in  the  early  spring  by  having  an  outlet  that 
can  be  closed  during  che  summer  and  opened 
in  the  spring. 

Another  plan  that  suggests  itself  is  to  have 
the  systems  independent,  but  lay  them  both 
at  once.  One  system  level  and  laid  com- 
paratively close  for  sub-irrigation  and 
another  system  laid  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  apart  for  draining  ot¥  the  sur- 
plus moisture.  This  early  drairiage  of  the 
surplus  moisture  will  put  the  ground  in 
shape  for  cultivation  early  in  the  spring. 
The  .sub-irngation  will  insure  the  growth  of 
crops  on  it  throughout  the  summer  and  as 
late  in  the  fall  as  it  is  desired  to  keep  things 
green  and  growing 

Making  It  Work 

To  put  this  idea  into  practice  where  there 
is  nothing  but  well-water  or  surface  streams 
in  the  neighborhood  would  involve  merely 
the  equipment  of  a  local  waterworks  plant 
on  a  small  scale  with  a  gasolene-engine,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  the  same  equip- 
ment could  be  made  to  supply  the  house  and 
all  domestic  needs.  Often  even  a  well  of 
sufficient  magnitude  can  be  developed  and 
enough  water  secured  in  this  way  to  irri- 
gate quite  a  truck-farm. 

"Where  and  in  w'':.t  kind  of  soil  can  this 
sub-irrigation  idea  best  be  applied?"  you 
may  ask.  The  writer  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion of  T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  who  has  put  in  a  number 
of  sub-irrigation  systems.  His  verdict  on  it 
is  that  the  sub-irrigation  idea  can  be  carried 
out  in  any  kind  of  soil,  except  that  under- 
laid with  a  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel,  that 
w-otild  carry  off  all  the  water  underground, 
instead  of  letting  it  rise  by  capillary  action. 
Of  course,  it  works  well  in  hea\Tr  soil,  and 
it  works  even  in  porous  soil,  he  says.  It 
matters  not  how  porous,  so  that  it  is  a  soil 
of  clay  formation  with  a  little  sand  mixed  in 
it.  The  only  ground  in  which  it  will  not 
work  is  that  which  contains  sharp  sand  and 
gravel,  which  will  allow  the  water  to  filter 
through  and  disappear  below.  He  says,  too, 
that  the  right  depth,  regardless  of  whether 
the  soil  is  heavy  or  open  and  porous,  is 
approximately  two  feet  in  the  ground. 

J.  Crow  Taylor. 


How  is  This? 

A\e\v  England  reader  puts  forth  the  fol- 
lowing riddle  :  "A"-  and  "B''  will  plant 
an  apple-orchard  together.  "A"  is  an  old 
man,  totally  inexperienced,  and  will  furnish 
all  the  funds.  "B"  is  an  honest,  energetic 
young  man  with  experience,  who  will  in  all 
probability  have  to  do  all  the  work.  Is  this 
division  of  responsibilities  equally  fair  to 
both  ?  What  is  the  usual  plan  ?  Would  an 
orchard  of  early-bearing  trees  only  be  as 
profitable,  all  other  things  being  equal,  as  one 
of  "standards"  ?  How  long  do  these  early 
trees,  if  well  cared  for,  bear  profitably? 

This  proposition  is  an  interesting  one, 
that  of  making  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  getting  an  orchard  established  in  New 
England.  It  is  considerably  different  in 
some  sections  where  the  cost  of  land  adapted 
to  orcharding  is  more  expensive.  I  spent 
five  years  in  Maine,  from  1904  to  1909,  and 
there  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study 
the  orchard  industry. 

Some  of  the  best  apple-land  in  the  coun- 
try can  there  be  purchased  without  improve- 
ments for  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  You 
doubtless  want  to  set  at  least  twenty  acres 
in  orchard  if  you  were  to  make  a  business  of 
it,  so  w'e  can  make  the  following  expense 
account  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  one 
furnishing  the  capital  in  such  an  under- 
taking : 

20  acres  of  land,  @  $15  per  acre..  $300.00 

1.000  trees,  @  20c  each   200.00 

Fencing    100.00 

Spray  outfit   300.00 

Incidentals    100.00 

Total     $1,000.00 

The  yearly  expense  before  the  orchard 
would  bear  would  be  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Interest  on  $1,000,  at  6  per  cent   $60.00 

Spraying  material,  at  Sc  per  tree. .  . .  50.00 
Fertilizer,  6tt)  to  the  tree   60.00 

Total  cost  per  annum  $200,00 

If  stable  manure  could  be  conveniently 
obtained  from  city  stables,  the  fertilizing 
could  be  reduced  to  some  extent. 

I  should  not  advise  setting  a  large  orchard 
of  early  varieties,  but  there  has  been  an  un- 
usually good  demand  for  choice  late  summer 
and  early  fall  apples  during  the  past  few- 
years,  the  prices  being  somewhat  better  than 
for  the  winter  varieties.  The  market  is  less 
able  to  take  care  of  large  quantities  of  per- 
ishable apples,  however. 

Two  or  three  acres  in  an  orchard  of  a  size 
referred  to  can  well  be  devoted  to  early 
varieties  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
those  that  will   furnish  a   constant  supply 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 
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"  cyCy^a  NEW  V 
HARLEY^DAVIDSONl 


The  jj^^^otem^  teat  and 

rree-WJjeej  featorw  of  the 
New  Harley-Davidson  Motorcycle — are 
two  bi«  improTementt  over  preTioni 
Harley-Davidsons  and  two  more  ad- 
vantages over  all  other  motorcycles. 
No  more "bnmpy"  roads,  nomorejolts 

ordmarily  rough  road  feel  like  riding 
on  a  boulevard, 

running  along  side  to  start.  The  Nevr 
Harley-Davidson  starts  like  an  aato. 

Send  for  the  Booklet  telling  abont 
the  New  Harley-Dayidson  {eatoro. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR  CO. 

373  A  St.       MUwankee,  Wis. 
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FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRDTT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolinai 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  vrite  to 


WILBUR  McCOY, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.  for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  <fe  I.  Agt.  f orVlrglnla 

and  the  Carolinae, 
■Wilmington,  N.  C. 


I  WANT  TO  SAVE  YOU 
$40  TO  $20  PER  lOOi 

oNjrouR  trees! 


I  have  no  solicitors,  no  agents, 
no  canvassers.  My  catalog  is  my 
only  salesman.   I  have  no  heav>  i,, 
salesman's  expenses  or  commissions  to  pay. 
All  this  sa\-ing  is  given  to  the  customer. 

GREEN'S  TREES 

Are  known    everywhere  for    their  growinz 
qualities.  True  to  name,  hardy,  free  from  scale, 
bear  most  delicious  fruits. 
Eslabrished  33  years.       Capital  9100,000. 

You  Get  Best  Trees  Grown. 

Send   for  my  complete    1912  catalog.    It  has 
valuable  information  for  you.   Send  now  and  I 
will  give  you  my  illustrated  book— "How 
I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay." 
GREEN'S  NTTKSEKT  CO.,  Box  19  ,  Rochester  N  Y 


9  CORDS  IN  fO HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 


BY  ONE  MAN.   It's  KINfl  OF  THE  WOODS,   Saves  money  and 
bacbaebe.   Send  for  FREE  catalog  Na  Bl2  showing  low  pricQ 
and  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Macb.  Co.,  161 W.  Hartiion  St.,  Chicago,  UL 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

That  section  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
Nashville.  Chattanoosa  &  St.  Louis  Railway  ierich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  une:^celled  opportanities  for  the  profitable 
production  of  g:rains,  grasses,  livestockand  truck  crops.  Fer- 
tile and  attractive  farm  lands  ma7  beiiad  at  rery  Ion  prises. 

WRITF  ^^^^  FREE 

*      Descriptive  Literature.  (9) 

H.  F.SMITH, Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  S,NashviMe,Tenii. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

I  grow  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry and  other  small  Pruit  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Privet,  etc^ 
My  FREE  Catalogue  tella  the  truth 
about  tbera,  and  the  prices  quoted  aro 
fair  for  good  stock,  true  to  name.  Wrlto 
me  today,  w.  T.  ALLEX, 
41  Ulartet  Street,       SallsbiirT,  Ud. 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New- 


Spraying 
Guide  p^gg 


Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid.  _ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  eame  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  Tvhitewashing, 
etc  AgenU  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 
D     L     >.     o  n         /•        191  Broadway 

Kocnester  Spray  rnmp  Lo.  Rochester,  5.  t. 


MAKE  YOUR  SOIL  FERTILE 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  supply  the  highest 
priced  lertilizer-nitrogen-free.  Write  for  booiclet. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO..     Ill  Trade  St..  Hickory.  N.  C. 


Worth  of 

Flower 


Postpaid 
Por  Only 


10£ 


1  Pkt.  Asters.  Floral  Park  Mb;ture 
1  Pkl.  Pansies,  Extra  Giant  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Carnations,  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Star  Flower,  a  Novelty 
1  Pkt.  MigoonEttr,  Sweet  Scented 
1  Pkt.  Alyssam,  Carpet  of  Snow 
1  Pkt.  Poppy.DoubleCamationnd. 
1  Pkt.  CaDdytuft,  Sweet  Scented 
1  Pkt.  PetuDia.  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  PortulacM.  Choicest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  SufnmerC]rpress(Burn'gBush) 
1  Pkl.  Sweet  Pea.  Large  Fid.  Mixed 
■We  will  seDd  the  aboT«  12  packets  of 
First  Class  flower  Be«di,  oiir  new  illustnted 
Garden  Annual,  and  a  due  bill  giviDg  joa 
your  moaej  back,  kit  for  10c  postpaid. 


J.  ROSCOE  FULLER    CO.,  Box  441  FLORAL  PARK,  N.Y. 


;coming  along  without  a  break  until  the  win- 
ter varieties  are  ready.  This  will  enable 
keeping  a  harvesting  crew  employed  to  better 
advantage. 

In  your  section  such  early  varieties  as 
are  hardy,  set  in  well-drained  soil  that  is 
adapted  to  apple-growing,  can  be  counted  on 
to  have  a  profitable  bearing  period  of  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years,  if  kept  vigorous  and 
free  from  diseases. 

I  believe  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  can 
well  be  tried  out  by  an  industrious,  pro- 
gressive young  man.  During  the  non- 
productive years  of  the  orchard  truck  and 
small  fruits  can  be  made  to  produce  some 
income  from  the  land,  if  generous  fertilizing 
is  employed.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Why  Not  Top- Work? 

NOT  only  are  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
seedlings  that  come  up  in  our  pastures 
worthless,  but  in  our  orchards  are  many 
worthless  varieties,  varieties  that  are  not 
suited  to  our  climate  and  conditions  and 
are  worse  than  worthless,  for  they  take  up 
room  that  the  more  valuable  varieties  ought 
to  have. 

Why  not  top-work  them  with  the  most 
valuable  varieties  ? 

You  must  gradually  remove  the  old  top 
as  the  new  one  grows  on,  for  if  you  remove 
it  all  at  once  there  is  danger  of  a  part  of 
the  tree  dying. 

Along  in  February,  any  time  when  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  cut  your  scions,  and 
pack  them  in  moist  (not  wet)  sawdust. 
Place  them  in  the  cellar.  I  have  kept 
scions  for  some  time  in  the  cellar  wrapped 
up  in  a  damp  cloth.    Omer  R.  Abraham. 


If  Potatoes  Begin  to  Rot 

|N  THIS  section  of  Maryland,  potatoes  are 
*■  money  this  year ;  and,  judging  from 
reports,  they  will  be  as  hard  to  find  as 
buried  treasure  in  the  spring. 

The  buyers,  here,  can't  buy  them.  They 
can't  find  them  to  buy ;  and  when  they  do 
get  a  few,  they  hang  to  them.  Won't  sell  for 
love  or  money.  They  are  looking  ahead. 
Some  farmers  did  not  get  their  seed  back. 
Very  few  got  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

The  tubers  are  worthy  of  extra  care  now ; 
and  if  they  begin  to  rot,  sift  air-slaked  or 
ground  lime  over  the  floor  and  spread  them 
on  it,  after  removing  all  that  show  indica- 
tions of  decay.  Then  sift  the  lime  over 
them,  lightly. 

If  they  are  in  the  light,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  long  as  direct  rays  from  the  sun  do 
not  strike  them. 

If  you  have  no  room  to  spread  them  out, 
take  them  from  the  bins,  when  they  begin  to 
decay,  and  sift  the  lime  in  the  bottom  of 
bins  and,  lightly,  through  the  potatoes  as 
you  replace  them.  This  does  not  injure  the 
potatoes  in  any  way. 

It  will  act  as  a  preservative  for  apples  or 
onions,  when  used  the  same  way;  but  these 
eatables  are  better  if  kept  dark  and  just 
above  freezing.  E.  A.  Wendt. 


Paragon  Chestnuts 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  saw  the  Paragon  chest- 
nut  highly  recommended  for  grafting  on 
native  stock.  I  procured  some  scions  and 
grafted  them  upon  our  native-chestnut  stock. 
A  late  frost  killed  some  of  the  buds,  but  a 
few   of  them   grew.     The  first  year  they 


"Two  persons  will  work  to  better  advantage  than  one  alone" 


No  Trust  in  Mild  Winters 

JN  ORDTV'-v  seasons  our  berry-bushes, 
*  especially  ihe  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
have  wintered  without  any  or  much  loss. 
Here  in  western  New  York,  where  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  goes  down  to  several 
degrees  below  zero,  I  have  generally  de- 
pended on  the  hardier  sorts,  such  as  Cuth- 
bert  red  raspberry,  and  Eldorado,  Ancient 
Briton  and  other  blackberry  varieties,  rather 
than  planting  tenderer  raspberries,  or  the 
larger  but  only  half  hardy  Kittatinny,  Wilson, 
etc.,  blackberries,  for  which  winter  protec- 
tion is  required.  We  have  had  a  few  win- 
ters, however,  during  the  past  two  decades, 
when  even  the  hardier  sorts  were  severely 
frozen  out.  It  is  not  so  very  much  trouble 
to  lay  the  bushes  down  for  winter,  and  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  do  it  even  with  the  hardier 
sorts  in  a  severe  climate,  as  must  be  done 
with  the  tenderer  ones.  The  accompanying- 
picture  shows  how  it  is  done.  Usually  it  is 
the  tip, end.  rather  than  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cane,  that  is  in  danger.  Two  persons 
will  work  to  better  advantage  than  one 
alone.  One  handles  the  shovel  or  spade. 
Some  soil  is  to  be  thrown  on  and  around 
the  "  hill."  This  gives  to  the  "other  fellow" 
a  chance  to  bend  the  canes  over  and  bring 
the  tip  ends  down  to  the  ground  without 
breaking  the  canes  at  or  near  the  roots 
More  soil  is  then  to  be  shoveled  upon  the 
tip  end,  or,  if  necessary,  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  canes.  The  person  handling 
and  bending  the  blackberry-canes  should,  of 
course,  have  his  hands  protected  by  a  good, 
strong  pair  of  gloves,  as  the  thorns  are 
sharp.  This  work  can  be  done  at  any  time 
before  the  ground  freezes  up  for  good.  A 
full  c-rop  of  these  bush  fruits  is  worth  all 
this  trouble,  and  the  home  grower  especially 
should  not  neglect  it,  unless  he  lives  in  a 
country  with  rather  mild  winters.     T.  Gr. 


made  a  good  growth,  and  the  leaves  were 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  native-chestnut 
leaf.  The  next  year  they  did  not  make 
much  growth,  and  the  leaf  was  not  so  large. 
The  next  year  there  were  several  blooms  on 
the  grafts.  They  have  bloomed  for  the 
past  three  years,  but  they  have  not  borne  any 
nuts.  The  trees  have  made  very  slow 
growth  ever  since  the  first  year.  The  native 
trees  are  making  rapid  growth  on  the  same 
soil,  and  one  young  native  tree  bore  some 
very  fine  chestnuts  this  year.  They  were 
not  as  large  as  the  Paragon,  but  did  not 
lack  much  of  being  as  large  as  the  sample 
chestnuts  sent  me  by  the  grower  from 
whom  I  obtained  the  scions. 

The  Paragon  chestnut  no  doubt  is  all 
right  where  soil  and  climate  suits  them, 
but  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  planting  many 
of  them  where  they  have  never  been  tested. 

A.  J.  Legg. 


Although  a  timber  crop  requires  many 
years  to  mature,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
great  value  that  it  represents,  and  as  such 
a  crop  can  be  cultivated  on  what  is  ordi- 
narily considered  wash  land,  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  consideration. 


ONSIDER  NOW 
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what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  money 
you  will  save  on  your  next  season's 
fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better 
than  any  patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just 
what  you  want. 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home 
Mixing  will  be  sent 

FREE   OF  COST 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  Card 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Chilean  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York       NO  branch  offices 


mm 


Sizes  2  to  16  H.  P. 


-  t}-ie  Wond-erfvil  Col\ira.t>ia 
roserte  Engine  at  ou.r  Jiisk 


Test  it  out  on  your  own  place  for  fifteen  days.  Give  it  the  hardest  engine  test 
you  can  think  of.   Compare  it  with  any  other  engine.   If  the  Columbia  doesn't 
.   develop  more  power  at  less  cost,  send  it  back  quick.   No  conditions    We  are 
*       "  illing  to  let  you  be  the  judge  and  jury.  Kerosene  (common  lamp  oil)  is  bv 
ar  the  cheapest  fuel  today.  The  price  of  gasoline  is  climbing  all  the  time", 
while  kerosene  remains  the  same,  and  in  the  right  engine,  it  lasts  longer 
and  produces  more  power  per  gallon  than  gasoline.    You  get  ALL  the 
power  when  you  use  a  Columbia,  because  it  is  the  right  engine.    It  is  the 
one  really  simple  and  perfect  kerosene  engine.   It  never  bucks  when  you 
need  it  most.   It  is  always  on  the  job. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Our  Big  Special  Offer 
We  are  going  to  double  our  output  for  next  year.  We  can  do  it  easily,  tt  is 
just  a  matter  of  getting  engine  users  to  test  the  Columbia  for  themselves. 
So  we  are  making  a  great  special  money  saving  offer  on  Columbia  Kerosene 
Engines.  This  offer  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  so  write  today 
for  full  particulars,  for  it  is  a  money  saver  you  would  hate  to  miss.  Free 
Book  iNo.  69,  full  of  engine  facts  yon  need  to  know,  sent  free. 


Columbia  Engine  Co.,  59  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  "slogan"  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
the  most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world, — who  rely 
year  after  year  upon  Burpee's  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That 
Can  Be  Grown!  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality- 
Seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1912.  Long  known  as  "The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog"  this  Bright  New  Book  of  1  78  pages  tells  the  plain  truth 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it? 
If  so,  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


40,000  Farmers  Plant 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


Accurate 
Simple  ^^g^ 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically— and  properly— by   

nslnpr  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat-  l~  .» 
Ing  Potato  Planter  in  the  world- without  an  equal  anywhere  US 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3  Zl^^'To^t. 

able.  One  man  can  run  It.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.   Will  handle  whole  Vl  or  cut  seed 
large  or  small.    (We  also  make  efBcient  Spraying  Outfits  forVl  every  purpose. 
Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas.)  Sendft  name  and  ad- 


dress  now.  ,, 
,  — —  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY \. 

■^Ci.^'fflfc^.-       432  Snbin  street,  iackson,  Mich.,  V.  S.A.— Cannillan  Factory,  Gnrlph,  Ont. 

World's  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery, 


Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Digeors,  Sorters 


Of 


CHOWE  VIRGIMA  FARMS 


ALONG 
THC 

C.  &  O.  Ry—As  Low  As  $1 5.00  Per  Acre 

Fertile  10  acre  (adjoiniD^)  tracts  of  land,  suitable  for  poultry,  truck  and  fruit,  near  Railway 
station,  only  $275.    20  acres  for  $500.    "Country  Life  in  Virginia"  booklet  of  134  pages  gives 
full  description  of  broad  tracts  for  alfalfa,  corn,  and  other  grains  and  grasses.  Abundant  rainfall- 
excellent  markets — delightful  climate.    Low  excursion  rates  and  booklet  free,  Address: 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Industrial  Agent,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Richmond,  Va.  Box  E. 


PEACH  TREES 


disappointment. 


Wrap  the  young  fruit-trees  higher  than 
the  rabbits  can  reach,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  animals  which  climb  snow- 
piles. 

Keep  the  sweet-potato  vines  clipped,  never 
aliowmg  them  to  reach  a  length  of  over 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  else  they  will 
take  root  and  draw  the  substance  away  from 
the  main  plant,  that  portion  of  the  \  ine 
that  produces  the  potatoes. 


800.000  Peaches  5  to  7  feet  10c;  4  to  5  ft.  8c;  3  to  4  ft.  6c:  2  to  3  ft.  4c. 
200,000  Apples,  50,000  Pears,  50,000  Plums,  100,000  Cherry,  300,000  Caro- 
lina Poplar,  and  millions  of  Grape  and  Small  Fruits.  Secure  varieties 
now,  pay  in  Spring.  Buy  from  the  man  whc  has  the  goods  and  save 
Catalogue  Free  to  everybody. 

Sheerin's  WhoIesEiIe  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


See  How  Much  We  Beat  Your  De; 
Price  and  EVERYBODY'S  Quel 


■pjON'T  let  the  dealer  fool  you  on  price!   Don't  let  any  one  humbug-  you  on  quality!  Get  our  book. 

Seethe  standards  of  harrow  value^    Compare  others  with  ours!   Note  liberal  terms  we  offer — 
30  days  free  trial,  no  money  down,  no  deposit,  freight  paid,  cash  or  credit,  unlimited-time  guarantee 
and  rock-bottom  factory  prices.  No  o-ae  can  equal  Detroit-American  ?ac/z73'.  First  genuine  tongueless 
disc— protected  for  17  years  by  patents.  Don't  be  fooled!  You'll  find  all  these  features  only  on  the 

Detroit-American  Tongueless  Disc 

A^     Sold  Direct  From  Factory,  With  Hitch  Free 


The  only  all  steel  tongueless  disc  made. 
Practically  no  chance  of  breakage — no  re- 
pairs— no  delays— no  waiting  for  new  parts 
—no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide 
tires.  Steel  axle  is  high  arched  and  gives 
good  clearance.  Trucks  are  flexible.  Wheels 
pass  over  uneven  places  and  stones  without 
disturbing  balance.  Double  levers  —  each 
section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
hold-downs  enable  you  to  regulate  depth  of 
cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  tosrether 
End  thrust  taken  up  by  hard  maple  ring 


bearing.   Only  harrow  with  steel  separators  between 
Wades.    Hitch  free— size  suited  to  harrow. 
IMTail  ISnf-tolf   Get  our  big  book  which  fully 

»  plains  the  above  and 

many  other  features.  Detroit-American 
All  Steel  harrows  are  made  in  sixteen' 
sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16, 
18,  or  20  inch  blade  as  ordered  and  cut- 
away style  i£  desired.  Book  also  shows 
descriptions  and  prices  that  prove  great- 
est values  in  manure  spreaders,  en- 
gines and  cultivators.   Send  postal  now. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  8936Hastings  St..Detroit,Mich. 
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.  Suppose  - 
you  had  time  * 

to  travel  through  1 0,000 squ  aire 
miles  of  the  richest  sections 
Southwest,  stopping  off  in 
every  county  and  investigating 
every  farm  opportunity — think 
ho\f  perfectly  you  could  locate 
t\\Gone  best  opportunity  for  you. 

A  practical  farm  man  made  just  such 
a  trip  through  Arkansas  and  Texas.  | 
He  first  stopped  at  Piggott,  in  nor- 
thern Arkansas,  went  out  and  talked 
with  Farmer  Gray  (who  bought  for 
$57  per  acre  a  ietter  improved  farm  than  his 
Indiana  place  at  $105  per  acre.)  He  got 
the  views  and  experiences  of  other  farmers 
there,  asking  questions  that  an  experienced 
farmer  would  ask  who  was  planning  to 
locate  in  that  section;  and  took  ac^Mij/ photo- 
graphs of  the  stock  and  farnis.  Then  he 
went  to  the  next  county — and  so  on,  clear 
down  to  Lufkin,  Texas.,  where  J.  El.  Berry 
tells  of  starting  with  $12  capital  and  making 
$8300  in  6  years  from  dairying. 
The  result  is  two  books  with  115  actual 
photo  pictures  and  100  pages  of  plain  farm 
facts,  as  given  by  farmers  themselves,  des- 
cribing every  kind  of  farm  opportunity 
Southwest  They  are  the  next  best  thing  to 
an  actual  trip  there,  and  will  show  you 
where  ^owr  best  opportunity  is. 

I  will  send  you  FREE 

copies  of  these  splendid  bookc.Iwill&IsoteDyoa 
about  the  low  fare  excursions  Southwest  twice 
a  month  via  Cotton  Belt  Routs.   Write  me  not<;. 
L  W.  LaBeaome,  General  Passenger  Agent 
1401  Pierc*  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Money.Maklnff  Farms 

Throughont  16  Eastern  and  Southern  States  Slo  to  $50  an 
acre;  livestock  and  tools  included  with  many  to  settle 
estates  quickly.  Big  illustrated  catalognes  i^o.  54  free. 
We  pay  buyer's  railroad  fare.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency. 
Station  X&<  Old  Colony  Bldg..  Ohieaeo.  111. 


No  Value  in  Size 

A FEW  days  ago  I  dug  our  first  mess  of 
parsnips.  We  do  not  use  them  until 
after  frost.  It  is  open  weather  now, 
and  that  is  our  chance  to  dig  a  quantity  for 
use  during  the  early  part  of  wintei.  I  find 
my  parsnips  only  of  fair  medium  size  this 
year.  This  is  probably  due  to  dry  summer 
and  fall  weather.  In  other  years  we  often 
had  these  roots  of  very  large  size.  But 
these  smaller  ones  now  are  remarkably 
sweet  and  tender.  When  I  offered  a  mess 
or  two  to  a  near  friend,  she  said  she  would 
rather  have  the  smaller  ones  as  they  were 
so  much  bfetter  in  taste  and  tenderness.  So 
it  is  with  common  potatoes.  The  three  and 
four  pound  monstrosities  are  not  wanted  in 
m.arket,  and  do  not  even  secure  the  prizes 
at  the  fairs  any  more.  The  big  squashes, 
on  the  other  hand,  usually  have  the  flavor 
and  quality  all  right.  But  buyers  do  not 
always  like  them,  because  it  takes  only  a 
part  of  one  for  a  mess,  and  the  other  part 
is  liable  to  get  spoiled  before  another  mess 
is  wanted.  The  smaller  sizes  of  winter 
squashes  are  usually  in  best  demand  by  the 
average  housekeeper.  So  it  is  not  always 
size  that  is  appreciated. 


Catalogue-Time 


Catalogue-time  is  here  again.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  see  and  examine  the  attractive 
seed-books.  We  expect  to  see  something 
new  in  them,  and  we  are  never  disappointed. 
They  are  of  great  help  to  us  in  planning  our 
next  season's  garden.  We  need  them  to 
make  out  our  seed-orders.  The  average 
.\merican  garden-maker  seldom  realizes 
what  amount  of  study,  and  hard  thinking, 
ynd  planning,  and  patience,  and  expense  the 
publication  of  these  handsome  seed-books 
involves  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  to  sell  seeds,  I 
believe  we  are  under  obligations  to  the 
seedsmen  for  sending  them  to  us  free  or  for 
a  few  postage  stamps.  Some  of  these  seed- 
books  also  give  quite  reliable  cultural  direc- 
tions for  eac^  class  of  vegetables.  In  short, 
they  will  keep  us  busy  on  many  of  these 
long  evenings. 


Greens  by  the  Cart-Load 

Spinach  is  a  good  thing  for  greens,  in  my 
estimation  the  best.  I  like  the  taste  of  it 
better  than  of  any  other  vegetable  used  for 
that  purpose.  And  so  wholesome  in  its 
effects,  too !  But  we  cannot  always  have 
it  when  we  want  it.  It  is  not  so  difhcult  to 
grow  in  rich  soil  when  we  have  ordinary 
good  fall  weather,  or  from  seed  sown  in 
spring.  But  to  have  it  for  use  in '  early 
spring  when  it  is  wanted  most,  at  the  time 
when  dandelion  greens  are  ripe,  we  must 
sow  seed  in  September  or  October,  and  fre- 
quently it  does  not  winter  well,  especially  if 
not  protected  by  covering  lightly  with  litter. 
If  we  want  greens  by  the  cart-load,  how- 
ever, Swiss  chard  will  give  us  what  we 
want.  Chard  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
leaf  beet  and  as  easily  grown  as  our  com- 
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•The 
Name 
tells  a  True 
Story." 
"Drills  the  Grain 
to  grow  again." 


The 

Superior 
Feed  sows 
every  seed." 
Superior  Drills  are  at 
home  in  any  field  on  earth. 


Wherever  you  live  or  whatever  your  seeding  conditions,  you  can  get 
a  Superior  Drill  that  will  fill  the  bill.  No  matter  what  style  drill  you 
want — plain  or  fertilizer — Disc  or  Hoe — you  will  find  it  in  the  Superior 
Line.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  Superior  Catalogue.  Look  it 
over  and  then  tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  the  Superior. 

The  American  6  e,edin6  /IaChine  Co.  t^coeesE^Es. 
^ pRiNcSFi ELD.  Ohio  ,  U.6.A. 


20  Pkts.  Northern  Grown  Seeds  ^Qc 


OLDS'  SEEDS  are  planted  every 
ful  gardeners.   To  advertise  our  seeds  we 

LETTUCE  Good  all  the  year  round 

CABBAGE,  Best  early  variety. 

CARROT  .The  general  favorite. 

BEET  Olds'  best  first  earlv. 

ONION,  The  best  Red  Wethersfleld. 

PARSNIP,. . .  .The  smoothest  and  best. 
WATERMELON,.  ..The  leading  meloD. 
PARSLEY,. .  .Just  right  for  seasoning. 
MUSKMELON.  Gol.-flesh  Rocky  Ford. 
CUCUMBER,.01d3'  Ex.  Ey .White  Spine 

OLDS'  CATALOGUE,  an  88-page 
Potatoes,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Easiest 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO: 


year  by  thousands  of  the  most  success- 
will  mail  the  20  packets  named  below  for  lOC. 

PUMPKIN  The  best  for  pies. 

RADISH  Early,  tender  and  crisp. 

SPINACH  Olds'  Long  Se:-on. 

TOMATO,  Olds'  best  extra  early. 

TURNIP  A  favorite  table  variety. 

COSMOS,  Olds'  largest  flowering. 

DIANTHUS  Best  double  pinlLS. 

MIGNONETTE,.  .Best  and  finest  strain. 

POPPY,  Splendid  double  mixed. 

ZINNIAS,.  .Olds'  Supert)  Double  Mixed, 
book,  tells  the-  truth.  Best  varieties 
catalogue  to  order  tram.    Mailed  FREE. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Cah  oon  Seed  Sowei'\ 

"World's  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of  I 
grain  and  grrass  seed.  Used  instead  of  expensive  [ 
drills.   Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Pays  for  itself — one  season.    Price  t4.00  prepaid 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer's." 

GOODELL  CO.,  34  lUaln  St.,  Antrim,  N.H. 
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prepaid 


mon  beets.  The  leaves  and  leaf  ribs  are 
the  parts  used.  They  can  be  cooked  like 
spinach,  and  are  by  many  considered  fully 
equal  to  it,  an  opinion,  however,  which  I 
do  not  share.  The  leaf  ribs  are  sometimes 
prepared  like  asparagus,  and  much  esteemed 
by  many.  There  are  many  varieties.  Lucul- 
lus,  one  of  the  newer  ones,  has  curly  or 
crinkled  leaves,  and  finds  favor  with  a 
large  number  of  gardeners.  A  new  French 
Mammoth  grows  to  immense  size,  but  is  said 
to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the  old  ordinary 
form.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  orna- 
mental leaf  sorts.  At  any  rate,  the  chard 
can  well  be  recommended  for  trial,  and  if 
ycu  want  greens  by  the  quantity,  nothing 
else  is  more  liable  to  give  it  to  you. 


White-Breasted  Nuthatch 

THIS  small,  friendly  bird  should  be  known 
by  everyone.  He  is  so  common  and  is 
with  us  throughout  the  year,  yet  he  is  seen 
by  but  few  people,  and  when  he  is  pointed 
out  to  the  unobservant  ones,  they  are  aston- 
ished that  they  had  ne\  er  seen  him.  Of 
all  the  native  birds  at  the  free-lunch  coun- 
ter, he  is  the  most  regular ;  and,  excepting 
dv»ring  the  breeding  season,  he  is  much  in 
evidence  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities, 
where  he  is  usually  seen,  as  in  the  woods, 
going  upward  or  head  downward  on  the 
tree-trunks,  looking  for  insects,  their  eggs 
or  larvae  ;  and  as  he  works,  he  is  continually 
uttering  his  nasal  "yank,"  "yank."    He  not 


only  gathers  food  for  the  present  need,  but 
is  always  busy  storing  it  for  some  future 
day.  He  always  carries  away  more  from 
the  lunch-counter  than  he  can  ever  eat.  but 
he  is  welcome  to  it  ;  for  during  the  winter 
our  native  birds  are  so  scarce  that  we 
always  welcome  these  small  visitors.  The 
suet,  too,  he  likes  as  well  as  corn  or  beech- 
nuts. 

Their  constant  labor  in  man's  behalf 
makes  them  a  valuable  asset  to  our  wood- 
lands ;  where,  even  in  the  "dead  of  winter" 
the  "bird  man  '  can  depend  upon  finding  a 
small  troop  of  them  busily  at  work. 

Their  habit  of  walking  upside  down  on  a 
tree-bole,  as  well  as  the  black  on  top  of 
head,  slatish  blue  upper  parts  and  whitish 
underneath,  will  identify  these,  our  com- 
monest of  birds.  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


For  Spice  and  Pungency 

A  Massachusetts  lady  reader  writes  me 
that  she  has  a  lot  of  watercress  growing 
nattirally  in  a  pasture-field,  and  that  she 
would  like  to  be  told  how  it  is  prepared  for 
market,  how  it  is  eaten  and  what  price  is 
usually  paid  for  it.  The  peculiar  pungency 
of  all  kinds  of  cress  is  very  pleasing  to' my 
taste.  I  often  grow  the  ordinary  garden- 
cress  in  the  greenhouse  and  eat  it  with  or 
without  lettuce  as  a  salad.  If  I  had  water- 
cress, I  would  use  it  in  the  same  way.  More 
often  it  is  used  for  garnishing,  as  parsley 
is.  There  is  about  the  same  demand  for  it 
as  for  parsley,  and  it  can  be  handled,  packed 
and  shipped  in  about  the  same  fashion. 
Gather  the  new  growth,  remove  old  or  dead 
portions,  tie  in  little  bunches  like  parsley, 
and  pack  in  baskets,  tops  up,  or  boxes  for 
near  market.  It  is  not  even  necessaiy  to 
have  running  water  to  grow  good  water- 
cress. It  can  be  grown  in  moist  soil  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  in  any  pool,  or  ditch,  or 
shallow  watercourse.  All  you  have  to  do 
to  start  it  is  to  sow  a  little  seed,  or  scatter  a 
few  freshly  cut  branches  along  the  margin 
of  some  watercourse  or  pool,  and  nature 
will  do  the  rest.  Almost  any  seedsman  keeps 
seed  of  watercress  in  stock  at  five  or  ten 
cents  a  packet. 


Handling  Beets 

Keep  watch  of  the  beets  and  other  roots 
in  the  cellar.  They  lose  in  value,  in  brittle- 
ness  and  plumpness,  by  wilting.  Keep  them 
covered  so  the  water  cannot  evaporate  out 
of  them.  If  you  find  any  of  them  wilted, 
feed  them  to  cattle  or  poultry  at  once,  and 
take  care  of  the  others  so  they  will  not  wilt. 
My  cattle  and  fowls  now  get  their  daily 
rations.  It  helps  to  make  milk,  and  to  fill 
the  fowls'  crops  with  relished  (because  suc- 
culent) food.  Now  is  the  time  when  we 
realize  the  value  of  beets  and  similar  roots 
most.  Don't  fail  to  make  provisions  in  your 
plans  for  next  season's  garden  for  a  good- 
sized  patch  of  mangels,  carrots  and  turnips. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 


-"^Ifiii^etter  Crops 
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The 

KINGMAN 
No. 4Disc  Harrow"^ 

isthc  productofnearlyhalK^ 
a  century's  experience  in 
building  machinery  and  it  embod- 
ies the  Kingman  idea— the  ideal  com- 
bination ot  great  strength,  simplicity, 
case  of  handling  and  thoroughness  of  work.  '^^''^^ 
The  Chief  Ad-vantaKe  of  Number4  is  the 

CODBtraction  of  the  Gangs.  The  diice  are  made  of 
high  carbon  ete*!,  drop  forged  to  ahape,  INSURING 
CNlFOEMITy.  The  Jonrnals  are  dirt  proof,  the 
bearings  of  hard  maple — the  best  material  obtainable 
for  the  purpose;  steel  weight  boxes  and  rose  pattern 
Bcrapera.  The  frame  is  of 
triple  trass  construction,  of 
Bessemer  steel. 
All  Kiogman  machines  are  ship 
as  nearly  setup  as  possible,  thus^ 
saving  customers  troQble.  * 

KINGMAN 
PLOW  C0..< 

3001  AdamsSu' 
P«oria,-  111 . 


(Barrel  cot  incladed  ) 

Stahl's  Handbook  on 
Orcliard  Pests 
Sent  Free 

Invaluable  to  all 
fruit  growers.  All 
about  every  insect  and 
fungus  condition  of 
orcbard,  vineyard  and 
garden.  JDescribee  2i 
Btyles  of  Spravers.  all 
sizes  and  tvpes.  includ- 
ing Power  Outfits. 
Write  for  it.  Better 
accept  the  SH  offer  on 
above  outfit.  (33) 


3220ffer 

On  Famous 

STAHL 

Spraying  Outfit 

Send  S3  and  we  will  promptly 
chip  this  Stahl  Spray  P»iuip  No. 
30.  all  brass  working  parts,  fitted 
with  Wing  Agitator  and  one  S-ft, 
discharge  and  nozzle.  Exr.mine 
it.  If  O.K..  pay  balance.  .S5.66.  If 
not  satisfactory  after  10  davs' 
trial  tes^  send  it  back  Qt  our  ex- 
penseandwe  refund  your  money. 

Send  today— 


WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  GO.,  B«x  678,  QwncKlH 


T  TREES  ■&  SEEDS 
1  *DLfl^JL  THAT  GROW. 


I  want  you  to  send  for  my  1912  Catalogue- 
just  issued.  Ev^ery  page  — 108  of  them 
—fined  with  special  offers  in  price  and 
quality.  Be  sore  to  get  my  free 

Nursery  and  Seed  Book 


lOc  Offer! 

1   &e  pkt.  mixed 

colors  Petunias 
1  10c  pict.  extra  fine 

mixed  pansies 
1  10c  pkt.  giant  tin' 

gle  piuke. 
1   So  pkt.  finest 

mixed  poppies. 

80  cents  worth  for 
10  ceate  poatpaid 


written  with  my  26  years  experi- 
ence— for  buying  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seed, 
Upland  grown  Alfalfa, Clover  and 
Field  Grass  Seed,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Com  and  Grain,  Fruitand  Forest 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Flower- 
ing shrubs.  Freight  paid  on  tit 
tree  orders.  All  Seeds  Nebraska 
Standard.   None  better. 

German  Mtiraerles  and  Seed  Hoom 

Box  15,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
CABL  BONBEEEGGEB,  Fieeident 


NsylorPulverator"  will  A 
save  you  half  your  time 
and  labor  in  prepariu^ 
yourseed  bed.  Wewaut 
a  wide-awake  farmer 
in  each  township  to 
introduce  it.  Write 
us  today. 

Naylor  Mfg;.  Co.» 
'BoK  34 «  Piano,  111. 


Sand  Vetch  THJ^ 

'  and  Greatest  Fertilfzar 

Our  hardy  Sand  Velch  wiil  grow  any- 
where,   regardless  oi  heat,  cold  or  Drought. 
Especially  good  for  sandy,  dry  land.  Crops  range 
from  6  to  10  tons  per  acre.    Excellent  teed  for  grow- 
ing animals  or  milch  cows ;  aS  per  cent  more  v<iluable 
than  any  other  fertilizer.    ^Ve  pay  Ireight  on  Sund 
Vetch.  Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa.    Send  for  free  catalog, 
r  eriswold  Seed  Co. ,         Sonth  Tenth  Street,  LiEeohi,Seb. 


Wonderful  Fail  Bearing 

Sfl*S^/Vh^l*I*l^Sk    Tlifse  new  berries  arc  a 
*  *  great  success.  Tliev  Ix-.ir 

fruit  every  fail  as  -veW  as  spring, 
three  crops  In  two  years.  Tliey 
■  ave  yielded  as  hiph  as  10,000  qts. 
to  acre  in  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  or 
first  year,  with  us.  We  cannot 
get  enough   fruit  to  supply 
demand.   I  know  of  nothing 
quite  Eo  protitable.  We  ore 
also  headquarters  for  Plum 
Farmer, Idahomd  RoyalPur- 
ple  Raspberries,  Wuit  BiHtk- 
berry,  Early  Ozark  Strawberry, 
astiiiL'S  Potato.  Catalogue  of  ail 
kinds  of  Berrv  Plants  frr^e.  Addn^ss 
J.Farmcr,  Box  215,  Pa]agkl,N.Y. 


BUCl^BEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 

aiade  to  build  New  Bnalness.   A  trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

'Pri7P  f  ollPrtifttl**"'"'"'  l'  varieties;  let- 
ri  I^C  WilllCLbmil,„^  j2  kinds;  Tom.toe..  U  ' 
the  finest;  Turnip,  7  splendid ;  Onion,  8  best  varie- 
ties; 10  Sprlng-Oowerlnp  Buibii— -C5  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

^^l^ritetO'day;_  Mention  tbis  Paper. 

to  cover  po9Ug«  and  packing  and  rec.iva  this  valnable 
collection  of  8eeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 
teli9  all  about  the  But  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc 

HW  Rllrbhoo  BOCKFORD  SEED  FiRMS 
•  TI  .  UU\/hwXf   Farm  178,  Rocttord,  III. 
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mt  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

IMT^       Prices  Below  All  Others 

i  will  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts 
without  cost  with  every  order 
1  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.      — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,       Rockford,  Illinois 

HUNDRCDS  OF  CARLOADS  OP 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

^Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Boses,  etc.  1.2(K)  acres, 
50  in  Hardy  Roses,  none 
better  grown.  47  green- 
houses of  Falms,  Fems.Ficus, 
S-Ferbloominsr  Boses,  Oera- 
.  niums,  and  other  thingrs  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CANNAS, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Acres  o£  Paeonias 
and  other  Perennials.  50  choice  collections 
cheap  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Boses,  etc.  For  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  ask  for  Catalog  No.  1, 112 
pages;  for  Seeds,  Everblooming  Roses,  CannaS, 
Geraniums,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants  in 
E«neral,  Catalog  No.  2, 168  pages.  Both  FBSX!. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  bestatleast 
cost.  Try  it.  58  years.  (25) 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
BOX  460,  PAINESVIiLE.  O. 


STUDY 


AGRiCULTURE 

by  mail  in  your  own  kome 
this  winter.  Oldest  and 
largest  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Every  branch  of  scientific  farming  taught  by  experts  from 
State  Colleges,  Start  now  to  bring  your  farming:  tip-to-the- 
HJiJiiiie.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  about  our  special  plan. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

223  College  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


TRMLP 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  1^  miles  to  go  for  1 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2  x  4's  I 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOD  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold  I 
on  thirty  days'  trial.  Write  for  book  "Getting  the  Mail."  | 
OakwoodMfg.  Oo.  25  Stanton  Ave.  Springlield,  Ohio,  I 


CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gllead  Hydraulic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER.  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  dally.  Also 
cider  evaporators,  apple- 
Vntter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
(HE  HYDKAXTLIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
126  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


FEED  V 

grinderX 


An  honest  mill  sold  In  an 
honest  way.  Try  It. 

sTriple-geared,  Ball-bearing, 
J>ouble-ciit.  Keep  it  if  satis- 
fied; if  not,  return  it  at  mj 
.     r  expense.  No  money  down.  1 

tru3t  you.    Fastest  and  best  grinder  made.  Saves 
twice  its  cost  every  year.  Get  my  free  catalog.  Also 
>_  power  grinders,  gasoline  engines,  scales  and  derricks. 
M.  DITTO.  Box  79.  JO LIET,  ILLINOIS 


Buy  direct  from  grower— enor- 
mous saving  —  better  trees. 
Apple— one  year  tops  on  3  year 
roots,  80o  per  10,  $70  per  M. 
Other  fruit  e  qually  low.  Five  New  Straw- 
berry Plants  for  testing,  free  on  request. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.    We  pay  freight. 

Galbraith  Nursery  Co.,  Box  2S,  Falrbnry,  Neb. 


FREE 


Send  today  for  pkt. 
Giant  Pansy  (50  Col). 


and  large  instructive  cata- 
logue of  Best  Seedsat  right 
prices.  Send  2c  stamp  for 
postage.  Gardeners  aift 
for  wholesale  list. 

ArJSEER  BROS. 
No.  ai.  ABlk,,  Rockford,  i!L 


I  giveyou  better  quality  iumher  uud  construction,  save  I 

  you$30to830.Ee3tpiiteuted doors, extrastrongpatented 

hoops  and  many  other  special  features.  Laaey  Silos  are  built 
to  last  20  years— write  for  booklet.  My  prices  will  surprise  you. 
EIMER  B.  LACEY.   Box  SO,  Union,  N.  T. 


Will  You  Come  South 

to  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  and  stop  at  the 

Great    Southern  Hotel 

this  winter?  This  is  a  delightful  place  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  midway  between  Mobile  and 
Jiew  Orleans.  Many  well-to-do  Northern  farmers  and 
merchants  are  among  our  guests  every  winter.  Will  you 
come,  too?  For  descriptive  circular  address  W.  D.  Driver, 
Manager,  Great  Southern  Hotel.  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

-/   TUG  RATCHET  IVIRE  SPLICER 

I     'Will  wrap  with  ease  the 
Wy.f<0V<as.t>9  ilargesthardwire  in  the  nar- 
_^  '      '     -'  'rowest  space  in  a  woven 

fence.  Sample  bv  mail  post  paid  for  50  cents. 
Agents  wanted,   ITee  Ulustrated  circular. 

A.  B.  PROBASCO,  Lebanon,  0. 


er 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packei-s  and  Hollers  are 
made  suitable  to  every  soil  formation.  Single 
double  gang  pulverizers.  Flexible  and 
jomted-frame pulverizers.  Combinationsurfaoe 
and  sub-surface  packers.  All  steel  land  rollers. 
t^?t  Jiid  T  Bar  Boilers.  An  average  increase 
ot  &i  bushels  per  acre  by  using  the  Dunham, 
btock  near  you.   Write  ue. 

THE  DUNHAM  CO.,  Bf?;|;«„Mlfk. 


Farm  Notes 


The  Family,  Incorporated 

FORTY-ONE  persons,  all  closely  related, 
have  formed  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  to  conduct  a  farm  enter- 
prise in  California.  The  corporation  is 
called  the  Kirby  Faihily,  Incorporated,  and 
is  composed  of  the  father  and  mother,  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters,  together  with  the 
husbands,  wives  and  children  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  company,  all  aggregating 
forty-one  stockholders. 

The  father  of  this  numerous  family, 
William  Kirby,  is  president  of  the  Kirby 
Family,  Incorporated,  while  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  the  twelve  children,  assumes  the 
duties  of  vice-president.  On  the  board  of 
directors  are  the  older  sons  and  sons-in-law, 
they  being  selected  by  virtue  of  their  greater 
experience  and  wisdom  in  farm  management 
and  business. 

The  corporation  is  a  new  enterprise  and 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
even  in  California,  where  many  cooperative 
and  communistic  industries  have  been 
launched  in  times  past.  An  initial  tract  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  under  complete 
irrigation  and  subject  to  intense  farming, 
has  been  purchased,  and  thereon  the  active 
stockholders  of  the  company  will  find  em- 
ployment. The  tract,  and  such  adjoining 
tracts  as  may  be  acquired  later,  will  be 
planted  largely  to  orange  and  olive  trees, 
while  poultry  culture  and  fine-stock  raising 
will  be  made  prominent  adjuncts.  The  com- 
pany is  not  a  fad,  neither  is  it  an  experiment 
in  the  altruistic ;  its  sole  purpose  is  to  make 
money,  the  theory  being  that  by  .combining 
capital  and  eliminating  waste,  after  the  man- 
ner of  other  modern  industrial  enterprises, 
greater  advance  may  be  made  than  where 
each  individtial  or  family  is  working  alone. 

The  organization  is  a  close  corporation, 
only  relatives  being  entitled  to  hold  stock, 
and  each  stockholder  has  the  privilege  of 
employment  from  the  company,  if  he  so 
desires,  at  a  regular  wage  or  salary.  Any 
profits  which  may  accrue  will  be  realized 
in  the  shape  of  dividends,  paid  at  such 
periods  ;  :  Tie  board  of  directors  may  deem 
expedient  The  company  has  ample  capital, 
coming  largely  from  the  estate  of  the  elder 
Kirby,  in  which  he  desires  his  children  to 
share  dur.n^  his  lifetime  Farm  operations 
of  a  vv'iolesale  and  extensive  nature  are 
contemplated  as  soon  as  the  company  can 
develop  its  plans.  Modern,  scientific  meth 
ods  will  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  crop- 
growing  but  also  to  the  farm-management 
and  to  the  selling  end  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  way  of  reducing  expense  and  labor, 
certain  cooperative  features  have  been 
adopted,  although  each  family  retains  its 
individuality  and  the  right  to  expend  the 
wages  and  dividends  of  its  members  as  it 
sees  fit.  On  an  elevated  portion  of  the 
tract  already  owned,  a  large  cluster  of  build- 
ings will  be  erected.  In  the  center  of  a 
spacious  court,  the  dwelling  of  the  father 
and  mother  will  be  built,  and  therein  will 
be  arranged  a  large  kitchen  and  dining-hall 
where  meals  for  all  stockholders  and  work- 
ers will  be  served,  the  food  being  provided 
by  the  company.  The  wives  and  daughters 
who  help  to  prepare  and  serve  the  meals  will 
be  regular  wage-earners.  Located  around 
the  court  will  be  separate  bungalows  for 
each  of  the  families  and  one  or  more  for 
the  unmarried  stockholders.  Shaded  ave- 
nues will  lead  from  each  bungalow  to  the 
main  building,  and  the  whole  grounds  will 
be  beautified  by  landscape-gardening. 

This  plan  of  forming  a  giant  co-partner- 
ship by  the  head  of  a  large  family,  instead 
of  making  unqualified  gifts  to  the  sons  and 
daughters,  is  one  which  may  well  be  watched 
with  interest.  Ever  since  the  Prodigal  Son 
wasted  his  father's  substance,  the  problem 
of  dividing  the  hard-earned  accumulation  of 
a  lifetime  so  that  it  might  be  enjoyed  by 
the  natural  heirs,  and  yet  conserved  and 
safeguarded,  has  perplexed  the  husbandman 
Possibly,  the  Family,  Incorporated,  and 
thus  bound  together  by  ties  of  law  as  well 
as  by  ties  of  blood,  is  the  solution. 

Likewise,  the  cooperation,  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  misdirected  effort,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  buying  and  selling  in  small  quan- 
tities— might  this  not  amount  to  a  sura 
sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  annual  profit? 

Edmund  G.  Kinyon". 


Pennsylvania  Ideas 

SPARE  time  need  never  be  lost  time.  In 
winter,  particularly,  when  farm  work  is 
slack,  I  follow  up  side-lmes.  On  December 
1,  1909,  I  began  to  canvass  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  surrounding  country  for  orders 
for  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  small 
fruits,  etc.  Within  a  radius  of  four  miles, 
and  with  half  a  dozen  competitors  in  the 
field,  I  had  by  March  1,  1910,  secured  orders 
for  stock  amounting  to  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  and  had 
received  forty  per  cent  commission,  amount 
ing  to  fifty  dollars.  This  was  done  by  work- 
ing, only  two  days  a  week.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  very  pleasant  weather  on  some  of 
1h,e  trips  aij^d  I  had  to  use  up  a  good^deaj  of 


"man-power,"  to  say  nothing  of  boot-leather, 
but  for  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  meetin;,; 
all  sorts  of  people  those  all-day  outdoor  trips 
have  a  real  fascination. 

After  the  spring  selling  season  was  over 
and  work  on  the  farm  finished  for  the  time 
being,  I  went  out  among  the  farmers  paint- 
ing their  wagons,  buggies,  sleighs,  imple- 
ments, etc.  I  also  paint  and  decorate  the 
interior  of  dwelling-houses.  With  about  two 
dollars  expended  for  a  couple  of  good 
brushes,  putty-knife,  sandpaper,  etc.,  I  have 
in  three  weeks  earned  $31.15  over  and  above 
expenses,  not  including  money  spent  for 
paint  and  other  material.  For  interior  work 
I  get  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
day  and  board,  and  for  wagons  and  imple- 
ments make  a  price  for  each  job  according 
to  the  amotint  of  work  and  paint  required. 

Of  course,  neither  method  would  be 
available  for  the  farmer  of  many  acres  ;  but 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  work  only  a  small 
ten-acre  farm  I  would  say,  "Wake  up,  boys, 
start  something,  work  at  it  with  a  will,  and 
you  will  never  regret  it." 

Victor  C.  Dieffenbach. 


The  Pumps  Gan't  r  reeze 

UNLESS  the  proper  precautions  are  taken, 
we  are  apt  to  find  all  the  pumps  frozen 
tight  some  of  these  cold  mornings,  and  what 
disagreeable  work  it  is  to  thaw  them  out. 
After  one  or  two  such  experiences  we  are 
pretty  likely  to  make  up  our  minds  not  to  let 
it  happen  again.  If  there  is  no  other  way 
to  prevent  it,  wrap  the  pumps  well  on  cold 
nights  with  old  blankets  or  sacks.  This 
involves  some  work,  but  not  so  much  as 
thawing  them  out  the  next  morning. 

W.  F.  Purdue. 


"Standing  Rocks" 

THIS  curiosity  is  known  as  the  "Standing 
Rocks."  These  rocks  are  situated  on 
Walden's  Ridge,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Dayton,  Tennessee,  and  about  twenty-one 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    They  are  be- 


tv.-een  tv.enty  and  thirty  feet  high  ;  the  bases 
are  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  the  tops 
nearly  twenty.  The  ground  on  one  side 
drops  abruptly  a  thousand  feet  into  Sequet- 
chie  Valley  and  on  the  other  side  into  a 
very  deep  ravine,  and  there  are  no  other 
rocks  for  several  miles  around. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Enverard. 


Why  Hawks  and  Owls? 

REPORTS  reach  us  from  time  to  time  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  certain  states  of  the 
field-mice.  These  little  rodents  are  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  countless  num- 
bers of  fruit-trees,  by  gnawing  the  bark  just 
about  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus  gird- 
ling and  killing  the  trees.  They  destroy 
meadows  by  tunneling  under  them  and  eating 
the  roots.  In  the  fall,  when  the  grass  has 
died  down,  one  can  see  these  tunnels  running 
in  every  direction-  Alfalfa  is  particularly 
relished.  When  they  have  once  invaded  a 
patch,  they  increase  rapidly.  If  unchecked, 
they  soon  destroy  whole  fields.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  also  destroyed,  so  they 
may  be  classed  as  a  most  destructive  lot  of 
animals. 

A  Mistaken  Notion 

The  farmers  are  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  increase  of  these  pests.  For 
years  they  have  been  killing  off  tlie  hawks 
and  owls.  Practically  everybody  who  owns 
a  gun  does  not  miss  a  chance  to  kill  one  of 
these  birds  at  sight.  This  is  all  because  of 
the  fact  that  occasionally  a  hawk  will  raid  a 
chicken-yard.  Possibly  some  of  these  birds 
are  killed  by  the  thoughtless  because,  when 
sitting  motionless,  they  offer  a  fine  target 
for  the  rifle.  But  more  are  killed  because 
of  the  chicken-stealing  habit  by  a  few  species, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  A  little  investi- 
gation would  soon  convince  most  people  that 
the  destruction  of  these  birds  is  a  mistake, 
and  a  serious  one,  too. 

There  are  about  fifty  species  of  hawks  and 
thirty-five  species  of  owls  in  North  America. 
With  the  exception  of  perhaps  five  or  six 
hawks,  which  live  mainly  upon  birds,  and 
the  great  horned  owl,  these  birds  are  to  be 
classed  as  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist.  It 
is  true  that  the  larger  species  carry  off  a 
chicken  now  and  then.  Sometimes  an  indi- 
vidual will  learn  the  way  to  a  poultry-yard, 
and,  unless  killed,  will  return  again  and 
again.  Against  such  as  these  action  must 
be  taken,  but  this  need  not  prejudice  one 
against  the  whole  tribe.  Chickens  are  but  a 
side  issue  in  the  dietary  of  hawks  and  owls. 
Mice  and  other  small  rodents  constitute  the 
'^'^'^4s«^^»»^^-«»^'.«i^"  °^  ^5  are  not 


Use  it  Thirtv  Days  Free 

Write  for  information  about  our  improved 

GASOLENE  ENGINE 

Write  for  Facts  rpgardintr 
our  new  Slow  Spi-i-d,  Hi.','h 
Duty  engine,  burning  oas. 
gasolene,  kerosene  or  dtstillaie. 
Write  for  theFacta  about 
the  engine  "that  gets  up-to- 
date  power  from  every  quart 
of  fuel — one  that  has  the  rec- 
ord for  lowest  upkeep  cost- 
that  is  the  quickest  and  eas- 
iest starter — has  least  vibra- 
tion— perfect  lubrication, 
steadiest  power,  least  weat 
and  tear.  Mail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card,  today,  giving  us  the  size  of  engine 
you  need  and  the  use  you  \yill  put  it  to.  We 
make  i%  to  5%  h.p.  single  cylinder  engines; 
6  to  20  h.p.  two  cylinder;  30  to  50  h.p.  four 
cylinder.  Quick  action  on  your  part  is  demanded 
to  f?et  this  free  offer.  Don't  buy  or  order  an  engine 
unvil  you  investigate  the  TEMPLE  MAI(E. 

Tempie  Pump  Co.,  449  W.  15th  St..  Chicago 

—  THIS  IS  OUR  SOIh  YEAR  ~ 


niSavBYou^SO 

On  a  Maasure  Spreader 
if  You'll  Let  Me 


Send  for  my  wonderful  money-saving  special  spreader  | 
ui¥er  to  ten  or  more  men  in  every  Township     1  want  to  [ 
place  at  least  ten  Galloway  Spreaders  in  every  Township 
in  the  next  si,x  months,  and  will  cut  my  profit  to  the  quick 
to  do   it!     Be  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  this.     My  \ 
Spreader  positively  will  do  better 
work  and  last  longer  than  any 
spreader  made — no  matter 
what  the  price — so  why 
pay  S50  more?  My  special 
Proposition  will  interest 
you.  Just  a  postal  address- 
ed to  Galloway  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  will  bring  you  every- 
thing postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  $60,007 

Address  Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
749D  Galloway  Sla.,  Waterloo,  la 


COME  SOUTH  TO 
AMERICA'S  MARKET  GARDEIVS. 

6  richest  Sou.  States  traversed  by  S.  A.  L.  Ry. 
FROM  THE  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VIRGINIA 
TO  THE  ORANGE  GROVES  OF  FLORIDA 

Raise  Fruit  and  Vegetables  for  Big  Profits. 
Healthful  climate — fertile  soil— plenty  of  water — 
prices  low— easy  terms.  Schools  and  churches — 
Quick  transportation  to  big  markets,  Near  towns. 
In  Manatee  County  on  the  West  Coast  ot 
Florida  raise  2  to  3  crops  a  year -net  $500 
to  $1000  per  acre.  Write  NOW  for  illus- 
trated booklet.  fii' 
i,  A.  PRIDE,  Gen.  Jnd.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Suite  613,    Noriolk,  Va, 


ilS-i 


I  care  not  how  many  berries  you  are  getting  per  acre,  if 
yon  nae  my  plants,  yon  can  get  more.  I  have  devoted  21 
years  to  op-breeding  and  Improving  the  strawberry.  Each 
year  I  have  produced  new  and  more  productive  strains. 

THOMAS  PTTRE  BRED  PLANTS 

are  proliBc  bearers,  guaranteed  tme  to  labeL 
C«st  no  more  than  "average  quality"  plants 
This  one  thini^  I  do — I  broed  strawberry 
plants,  have  2C0  acres.  I  will  select  varieties 
hi^st  '^ni'f'tl  10  vour  soil  and  climat.e.  Send 
for  -nv  Hi  .int-e  Strawberry  Book.  Contains  65 
Eupdrb  cni;raving3.  Tells  how  lo  plant, 
eultivfite,  market.    Write  to-day.    It's  free. 

'"^S  TUnsfiaO  Ttifl  strawberry  Plant  Man 
feK      tnUWrno,  26BMAiN  ST.,  ANNA,  ILLINOiS, 


Good  positions 
,  easy.    Our  home- 
study  course  of  10 
weeks  and  auto 
model  without  extra  cost 
is  simple,   interesting  and 
practical.     Highly  endorsed— 
reasonable.    First  Lesson  Free.  Send  Now. 

EMI»5fiE  fiUia  IHSTITUTE,  B23  Empire  Bldg..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

>^-yT-ji-^i;»^.«r^e^w*wiiiii.iiiL.uuf..i..w..,u^   Milling 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$8,500  offeredforonelnveutl(m.  Book 
How  to  Obtain  a  Pateiit"  and  "What 
to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ents advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Tee  Returned 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  AttV* 

Estalilialied  10  Years 

937  F.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


'5  Corn  Grows 


Scientifically  bred  and  grown 
'on  best  land  in  U.  S.  for  maturing 
^seed.   Germination  perfect.   AU  Stam- 
Tdard  Varieties.     Eacli    ear  carefully 
picked  and  hung  on  wire  hangers  and 
examined  before  crating-  or  shelling. 

Corn  Shipped  on  Ten  Days'  Approval. 
Write  today  for  /?-e«beautifully  illustrated  catalog  ^ 

The  G.  D.  Sutton  Co.  Dept.  l,  Mason  City,  lll.i 


Artistic,  Practical, 


Durable.  Gives  your  place  a 
distinctively  prosperous  jippearance 
and  iacreased  value.    We  r.lso  make 
tubular  steel  Farm  Gatss.  Vote  books 
Cyclone  Fesice  Co 

^^^JUept.  14.  WttUkegan,  111. 


Different  than  ail 
others  and  'ocL:er  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop- forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  14, 16. 18,20  fi. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
  jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
">  3an>s3n  Ave..  Freepbrt,  111. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 


There^ SKb^uld  Be  A  Copy 
?f^^Of  This  Boo^ 

On  Every  Farm 


You  need  it  for  the  informalion  it 
contains  on  the  care  and  use  of 
saws  and  tools.    It  points  the  way  to  gieatei  cconony 
and  satisfaction  through  the  use  of 

DISSTON 

SAWS      TOOLS  FILES 


It  broadens  youi  knowledge  of  tools  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  by  understanding 
what  tools  to  use  and  where  to  get  the  best  that  you  can 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  work  with  the 
least  labor  and  expense  and  at  the  time  the  need  arises. 
This  book  illustrates  and  describes  the  saws  and  tools 
made  by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  in  the  largest  and  most 
efficient  plant  in  the  world  devoted  to  tuch  manu- 
factures. 

It  shows  how  you  can  install  and  maintain  ■ 
tool  equipment  on  your  farm  that  will  not 
only  make  pleasant  the  ordinary  saw- 
ing and  work  with  tools,  but  also 
add  greatly  to  the  money  saving 
and  even  money  making  opportuni- 
ties— all  for  a  very  small  investment. 
The  DISSTON  book  "  free 
— write  for  your  copy  at  one*. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc..  Keyitone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works, 
Box  B  1537  Pluladelphia.  Pa. 

Borrow  My  New  Mill 

CHATHAM 


Clean  and  Grade 
Your  Grain  FREE! 


Use  30  days,  free,  my  1912 Chat 
ham  Mill.  No  freight  to  pay.  No 
money  down.  Clean  and  grrade 
all  your  grain.  Then  take  you^ 
time  in  paying  me  my  low 
price,  or  send  mill  back  at 
my  expense. 

Chatham  Mill  actnally  grades  and 
cleans  75  seed  mixtares  —  Oats, 
Wheat.  Corn,  Barley,  Flax.  Clover, 
Timothy,  etc.  Takes  Oats  from 
Wbeat,  any  mixture  from  Flax, 
Bnckhom  from  Clover.  Sorts  Corn  for  edge-drop 
planter.  Takes  out  all  dirt,  dust,  chaff  and  weed-seed 
from  any  grrain.  Handles  80  bushels  per  hour.  Hand  or 
gas  power.  The Oatfitlloan  free  includes:  1912 Chatham 
Jliil.  Bagger,  Power  Attachment,  Corn  Grading  Attach- 
meot  and  Instruction  Book. 

Send  NOW  for  My  Free  Book— 
The  Chatham  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops." 
J^ame  on  postal  sent  to  nearest  address  brings  it. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

[16]  Detroit— Kansaa  City— Minneapolis 


Grain  Grader, 
Cleaner  and 
Separator 


Handles 
SOBD.perHoar 


1.IOHT  UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  oi- lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Ligbt 
Bnrner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating — simply 
light  Uke  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

'A#5F1\IT^  'WAIMTFH  everywhere.  Sells  like  wiiaere. 

*         WW  M.  AjMM   j^j^  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 

sill  or  spare  time.  Experience  nnnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepm- 
dent.  Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c,  4  for  $1.00.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  28,  Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 
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largely  insectivorous.  The  hawks  hunt  by 
day,  and  the  owls,  whose  eyes  are  so 
arranged  that  they  see  keenest  at  dusk  and 
by  night,  capture  the  nocturnal  insects  and 
rodents  not  observed  by  the  hawks.  Perched 
on  the  topmost  limb  of  a  high  tree,  or  flying 
far  above  the  fields,  a  hawk  will  see  a 
mouse  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  or  even 
further,  and  with  a  dash  at  almost  lightning 
speed  the  mouse  will  be  captured.  Not  once, 
but  many  times  every  day,  will  this  per- 
formance be  repeated  by  the  same  bird. 
The  marsh-hawk  makes  its  home  on  the 
meadows  and  marshes,  and  lives  almost 
wholly  upon  meadow-mice,  rabbits,  ground- 
squirrels,  lizzards,  frogs,  snakes,  insects,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  smaller  ground-dwelling 
species  of  bird.  An  experienced  field-man 
states,  however,  that,  when  obtainable,  mice 
constitute  the  major  part  of  its  food.  When 
prey  is  discovered,  the  hawk  poises  for  a 
moment  over  the  spot,  and  then  drops 
quickly  on  it,  and  if  unsuccessful,  is  sure  to 
beat  over  the  same  place  before  leaving. 
This  hawk  is  probably  the  most  beneficial, 
as  it  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  hawks  and 
it  is  certainly  the  most  active  and  deter- 
mined foe  of  meadow-mice.  Although  it 
occasionallj'  carries  oft"  poultry  and  game 
birds,  its  value  as  a  destroj-er  of  pests  is  so 
great  that  it  should  be  protected. 

The  sparrow-hawk,  so  called  from  its 
partiality  to  sparrows,  is  hardly  ever  known 
to  destroy  a  bird  of  any  kind,  but  lives 
mostly  on  insects,  largely  grasshoppers  and 
crickets.  Some  even  of  the  larger  species, 
as  the  Swainson  hawk  of  the  Western  States, 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  these  two 
insects. 

The  Whole  Hawrk  Family 

In  fact,  the  food  of  the  whole  hawk  fam- 
ily will  be  found  to  consist  principally  of 
insects  and  small  destructive  rodents.  The 
species  called  chicken-hawks,  the  cooper's 
hawk  and  the  goshawk  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  our  hawks.  The  three  look  very 
much  alike,  and  all  have  a  well-developed 
taste  for  young  chickens.  They  are  often 
called  blue-tailed  hawks,  all  being  uniformly 
bluish  gray,  top  of  head  blackish,  tail  crossed 
by  several  dark  bands,  with  breast  and  sides 
dusky  brown.  The  whole  bird  seems  to  be 
of  a  blue  color  above  and  light  underneath. 
The  three  different  species  are  so  near  alike 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
another. 

As  a  class,  the  owls  are  all  beneficial,  with 
one  exception  :  the  great  horned  owl.  The 
ordinary  food  of  owls  consists  of  mice,  rats, 
rabbits,  gophers,  nocturnal  beetles  and  other 
insects. 

The  common  screech-owls  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
At  nightfall  they  begin  their  rounds,  inspect- 
ing the  vicinity  of  farmhouses,  barns  and 
corn-cribs,  making  trips  through  the  orchards, 
gliding  across  the  meadows  or  encircling  the 
stacks  of  grain,  in  search  of  mice  and 
insects.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  mice 
thus  fall  victims  to  their  industries.  During 
warm  spells  in  winter  they  forage  exten- 
sively and  store  up  in  their  homes  large 
quantities  of  food  for  use  during  bad 
weather.  During  the  summer  months,  when 
insect  life  is  abundant,  the  screech-owl  sub- 
sists largely  on  an  insect  diet.  This  bird 
is  one  of  the  most  nocturnal  of  the  owl 
family,  seldom  moving  out  of  its  retreat 
until  twilight.  But  it  is  all  alive  when  it 
does  stir :  not  a  mouse  can  move  without 
being  observed,  and  so  quick  and  noiseless 
is  the  flight  of  the  bird  that  few  escape. 

And  what  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
screech-owl  may  apply  to  the  whole  family 
of  owls.  Their  economic  relations,  there- 
fore, are  of  the  rreatest  importance  to  agri- 
culturists. The  services  of  the  hawks  and 
owls  in  keeping  down  the  great  plagues  of 
mice,  rats,  gophers,  rabbits,  etc.,  cannot  be 
estimated.  William  Purdue. 

Editor's  Note — These  comments  are 
timely.  Some  of  the  same  points  are  empha- 
sized by  Mr.  Weisgerber  in  his  short  talks 
on  birds.  And  all  of  the  common  birds  will 
be  noted,  and  their  good  and  their  bad  work 
pointed  out  during  these  winte?  and  spring 
issues.  What  has  been  your  experience 
with  these  birds  ? 


Making  Bee  Colonies 

To  THE  professional  bee-keeper  it  is  little 
trouble  to  make  artificial  swarms  and 
introduce  queens,  but  for  the  farmer  who 
keeps  only  a  few  colonies  of  bees  and  who 
has  always  depended  upon  natural  swarms 
for  his  increase,  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
bees  and  introducing  queens  makes  him  a 
little  nervous.  Last  year  I  made  three 
nuclei  and  introduced  queens.  Two  of  them 
had  three  sash,  each,  and  were  taken  from 
the  old  hives  June  1st.  Italian  queens  were 
introduced  by  putting  them  in  and  allowing 
the  bees  to  gnaw  away  the  bee-candy.  These 
two  did  well  and  built  up  into  strong  col- 
onies before  winter.  The  other  was  only 
two  sash  of  brood  and  the  bees  that  adhered. 

The  nucleus  was  put  into  the  new  hive 
June  15th.  I  had  trouble  with  this  hive,  as 
the  old  worker  bees  went  back  to  their  old 
hive  and  brought  other  robbers,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  all  of  the  honey  carried  back 
to  the  old  hive.  I  drove  the  robbers  away 
with  smoke,  and  stopped  the  hive  up  so  that 
the   robbers  could   not  get   in   for  two  or 


Great  H  Offer 

on  a  Set  of 

Empiromfj^] 

steel  Wheels  rr,^  I  \  .\ 


On  receipt  of  $4  we  ship 
anywhere  in  United  States 
four  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
to  fit  your  •wagon,  for  30 
days'  hauling:  test.  They 
will  save  25<i  of  the  draft, 
save  your  back  and  please  you  in  every  way. 
If  not  exactly  as  represented,  return  them  at 
our  expense  and  back  comes  yourS4  without 
delay.  Otherwise,  pay  balance  and  wheels  are 
yours  for  a  lifetime.  Perfect  Jleasuring  De- 
vice free,  for  measuring  your  wagon  skeins. 

1912  Model  Empire 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon 

Ask  for  Great  Introductory  Offer  on  world's 
best  Handy  Wagon.  Choose  from  20  styles, 
for  every  purpose.  Wagons  have  enormous 
carrying  capacity— save  25  per  cent  of  draft, 
and  half  the  labor  o£  loading  and  unloading. 
BOOK  FREE  — WRITE  TODAY 


EMPIRE  MFG.  GO. 
Box  823,  Qutncy,  III. 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

SEE  '^^I^W^^^^^fc..  PER  WEEK 
THAT  SHUTTIE^ 
Tbii  Awl  lewt 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Bug'g'y  Tops,  etc  Sewt 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  bo 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  8. 
Perrine  sa.vs  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  'W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  U  first  4  hours."  Keg.  price  Sl.OO. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


Shafts  to 
pole  and  pole  to 
ehafts— no  effort; 
no  tools ;  no  rattle ;  no 
riak  'vritn 

Fernald 
Quick-Staifts 
They  fit  any  pole  or  Bhaft- 
eye  and  any  buggy.  .^11 
metal.  Put  them  on  yonr 
hnggy;  get  them  on  the 
"onggy  yon  bny.  aae.  a  pair— all  hard- 
ware, carriage  and  harness  dealers, 
or  S5c,  from  ns. 

Femald  Mfg.  Co.,  lac 
NortIiEul,Pa. 


10DAYSFREETRIA 

We  ehlp  on  approT&l  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freiarlit  prepHlcl.  l>ON»T 
PAT  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

MynT  DIIY  ^  bicycle  or  a  pair 
nU  I  DU  I  of  tires  from  any  onB 
at  any  price  antil  you  receive  our  late^ 
art  catuloffS  iUastrating  every  kind  o* 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  q, 
prices  and  viarvelous  neto  offers. 

UnC  wCR  I  -vrrite  a  postal  and  everr^ 
Gnug  will  be  Bent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  maii.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   I>o  not  wait,  write  it  now* 
TIRES,     Coantep  -  Brake  rear 
wheelSf  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Mead  Cycle  Co^Dept.G-83.Chicago 


AGENTS  $3  a 


NEW  PATENTED  LOCKSTITCH 


Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Canvas,  Grain   

Bags,  Anything.  Sells  at  sight.  Astonishing  low  price  to 
agents.  Big  jTofits.  To  show  it  means  a  sale.  We  want  a  few 
gotjd,  iivehastlers  in  each  county.  Splendid  opportunity  to 
make  big  money.  No  experience  needed.  Write  quick — 
now — for  terms.  A  postsl  will  do.  Send  no  money. 
A.  MATHEWS,   5^46  Wayne  Street.  DAYTON.  OHIO 

4  BUGGY  WHEELS^/'c'cT'fl^I^'  $8^ 

,  With  Rubber  Tires. SI6.45.  Your  Wheels  Rt^rubbered, 
\S10.S0.  I  make  wheels  to  4  in.  tread.  Tops,  $6.60, 
JShafts,  ^2.10;  Repair  Wheels,  $5.95;  Axles  S?.25;  Weg- 

^  'on  Umbrella  ftee.   Buy  direct,  ABt  for  Catalog  J 

SPLIT  HICKOUT  WHEEL  cd,50rF  St.,  Clnebinatit  Ohis^ 

LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  Steel.  Unbreakable.  Ccmpound  ^ 
iever«.     Quickly   adjusted  any 
height    Best  and  eastcat  oper- 
ated Jack  on  market.  Thouaand* 
In  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.. 

POSH  ST.,  POCGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  Wo 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FREE  catalogue!  Write  for  it  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Bldiart.  lad. 


iliinEj  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool  in 
your  home  county  A  Fence  Builder's  Tool, 
Post  Puller,  Lihing  Jack,  Vice,  Wrench,  etc. 
Used  by  Farmers,  Teamsters,  in  Factories, 
Mills,  Mines,  etc.  Weight  24  lbs.  Capacity  3 
tons.  No  experience  necessary.  Free  instruc- 
tion, %Vrite  for  special  ofYer  to  live  agents. 
Send  CO  monev.  Name  cniint\'  vhere  you  live. 
AUTOMATIC  JACK  COMPANY 
Box  191  BlopmfielU,  Ind.  _ 
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Mechanically  Superior 

The  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

The  world's  greatest  mechanical  men  use 
Tubulars,  thus  endorsing  and  guaranteeing  their 
superiority. 

Mr  H  H.  Weaver,  head  of  the  famous  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa..  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse.  Supt. 
the  immense  Steel  Tube  Mills,  Shelby.©..  Mr  .Henry 
Yates.  Pres.  the  great  lacltaivanna  Steel  Plant, 
~  Buffalo.N.Y..andhnndredsotothers. 
the  most  competent  mechanics  and 
successful  business  managers,  use 
and  endorse  the  world's  most  per- 
fect cream  separator. 

Follow  their  lead,  for  theywant 
.simple,  durable,  powerful  sepa- 
rators and  so  they  select  and  use 
Dairy  Tubulars.whlch  have  no  disks  or 
complications,  are   mechanically  tar 
fiuperior,  and  have  double  skimming 
force.   Write  for  catalogue  112 


a 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  C1IE8TEK.  PA. 
Ohlcairo,  11!.,         Francisco,  <'al.,  I'ortlaiid,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tearns.     Toronto,  Can.    Winnipeg,  Can. 


Buy  Your  LAST 
Separajtor  FIRST 


three  days,  and  they  abandoned  the  idea  of 
robbery.  This  colony  did  not  make  more 
honey  than  they  ate  until  about  the  first  of 
September.  They  then  put  in  nearly  enough 
honey  to  winter  them^  A  little  feeding 
brought  them  through  all  right,  and  they 
have  produced  considerable  surplus  honey 
this  year. 

This  past  summer  I  made  an  artificial 
swarm  with  three  sash  of  brood  and  the 
adhering  bees  June  30th.  After  the  queen 
had  been  placed  in  the  hive  in  her  cage  for 
twenty-four  hours,  I  turned  her  loose  on  the 
brood-frames.  It  caused  considerable  con- 
fusion among  the  bees  for  a  while,  but  I 
find  that  the  queen  is  all  right  and  has  filled 
the  frames  full  of  fresh  brood  as  fast  as 
the  young  bees  hatch  out.  The  danger  of 
failure  by  this  method  is  from  carelessly 
putting  the  old  queen  in  the  new  hive  or 
putting  queen  cells  in  with  the  brood.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  care  in  looking  over  the 
frames  before  they  are  put  in  the  new  hive, 

A.  J.  Legg. 


For  a  Straight  Pull 


If  you  have  never  owned  a 
Beparator  don't  buy  carelessly, 
and  then  find  that  you  need  and 
want  a  really  good  machine.  If 
I  yon  have  a  worn  out  or  unsatis- 
factory separator,  let  your  next 
be  a  lifetime  InvcL-tment.  Get  a 

Gr^at  Western 

-   ~)  first  Instead  of  "work 

Ing  up  to  it."  Get  our  free  Art 
Book  on  Separating  Cream  and 
Handling  Milk.  Shows  best 
methods,  gives  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  and  infoima* 
*"   tion  found  nowhere  else. 

$10to$lS 

I  more  per  cow  per  year.  You 
I  can't  afford  to  delay  but 
I  should  write  at  once.  Address 

'  Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

59C  Sec«Dd  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


THIS  three-horse  hitch 
for  a  wagon  I  have 
found  to  be  superior  to 
any  I  have  ever  tried.  It 
will  give  a  perfectly  square 
pull  and  will  space  the 
horses  evenly  on  the 
tongue. 

First,  cut  off  the  tongue 
even   with   front   end  of 
the  hounds.     Then  put  a 
piece  of  strap 
iron  around  f  ^  i 


High  Grade  Separator — Direct 

Save  Sffi  to  $50  direct  at  my  fac- 
tory price— freight  prepaid.  Get 
the  onlv  Separator  that  runs  in 
"Bathof  Oil,"  UkeaS,5,000  auto- 
mobile. This  alone  is  worth  S50 
extra,   but   costs  you 
*  nothing  extra.  Take 


90  Days' 

Farm  Test— Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  S85  to  $110  to  dealers  or  [if;ents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  tire  Galloway— closest  skiiouier— 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaneil — lu-yr. 
guarautee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
74SC  (iailowny  Sta,,  Waterloo,  la. 


A  combination  of  three  churns  m 
one.   Will  churn  from  2  CLuarts  to 
4gallon8,  without  any  adjustment. 
Something  no  other  churrr  will 
do.  All  metal  except  lid.  Eas^-  to 
handle,  easy  to  clean.   Any  chijd 
can  operate  It  and  chum  butter  m  _ 
5  minutes.    FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  for 
*4.&6.  Simplest,  easiest  running, 
most  complete  churn  ever  built. 
It's  the  housewife's  friend,  bend 
to-day  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Columbian  Mail  Crane  Co. 
902  Factory  St.      Columbus,  Ohio 


the  front  end 
of  the  hounds 
and  over  the 
end  of  the 
tongue  where 
it  has  been  cut 
off.    Bolt  each 

through  so  as  to  hold  the  strap  in  place. 

Second,  take  a  tongue  twenty  inches 
longer  than  the  piece  cut  off,  and  place  it 
to  the  right  side  of  the  hounds,  using  a  bolt 
eight  inches  longer  than  the  one  used  in 
putting  the  tongue  on  the  hounds,  and  plac- 
ing an  iron  spool  between  the  right  hound 
and  the  tongue,  to  make  everything  solid. 

Third,  put  an  iron  brace  from  the  right 
side  of  the  tongue  to  the  stay-chain  hook  on 
the  front  axle.  Then  take  a  piece  of  iron 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  put  it  on  the 
right  end  of  the  bolt  beside  the  tongue, 
before  putting  on  the  nut.  Fasten  the  other 
end  on  the  stay-chain  hook,  on  right  end  of 
the  axle.  This  feature  does  not  show  in 
the  sketch. 

Fourth,  take  two  pieces  of  iron,  each 
twenty  inches  long,  six  inches  wide  and 
three-eighths  inch  thick.  Bolt  them  securely 
to  the  tongue,  one  on  the  top  side  and  one 
on  the  bottom  side.  Bolt  the  other  end 
firmly  to  the  front  end  of  the  hounds  and 
the  stub  of  wagon-tongue  left  in  the  hounds. 
This  will  make  the  tongue  work  exactly  the 
same  as  if  it  were  placed  between  the 
hounds.  Then  place  the  three-horse  evener 
on  the  hounds  the  same  as  a  two-horse 
doubletree,  and  you  have  the  tongue  squarely 
between  the  two  right-hand  horses  with  a 
perfectly  square  p^ill.      T.  R.  Blackwood. 


GrindYour  Corn-Husks  and  All 


'  Alfalfa. CloverHay .Wheat  Screenings.Bheaf 
oats,  we,    Kaffir  com.   wheat,  barley. 
>  ehell  ioru.  cotton  seed,  wet.  d>a<>',S'«  "J' 
sround  to  meal  on  the  "Bull  Dog  Gnnder. 


■Highest  Grade  ot  Corn  and  Buck- 
V,v»heat  Table  Fiour  v-  One  G'lnding 


„  „..dyouc»nBroTeit.  10  Days' FREE 
^  Trial  Given.  State  size  of  enprine  and 
'  write  for  catalos  and  eampleB  today. 
Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
,  185  E.  Road.  Crewn  Point,  Ind 


P 


A-V  E>  M  I"  e  SECT7B.SI>  OB.  'SIEE 
i    S.  n    t    9  BBTTTBlSrEr). 

—      Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  WMited,  sent  f^^^ 
TICTOK  J.  EVANS  A-  CO.,  WASHINftTOW.  P.  C. 

PATFNT^  How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
rf\  1 1:-!^  1  Your  Invention  is  Worth. 
Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  128  page  book  of  Vital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

B.  S.  &  A.  3.  LACEY,  Dept.  49,  "Washineton,  D.  C. 

P»    •T'  C  IWT  "X"  C       Send    sketch    or  model 
ATE  IN   1  &      for     FREE  SEARCH. 
Books.    Advice,    Searches    and     p"  R  F  17 
Blc    IMt    of    Inventions    Wonted  * 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Waihington,  D.  C. 


P    P  Ulnn^nil  Keliablo  ami  old  establisUeil  company 

b3iSSn3SSl  WdlllEn  doing  an  honorable  business  in  farm 
remerlics  would  engage  several  high-grade  salesmen  tor  Indiana 
and  iihio  w.^rk.  Men  who  have  had  e.vperience  in  dealing  with 
fanners  preiierred.  Expenses,  salary  and  conmiission  paid.  State 
age  ami   experience.     Address  E.  E.  MAXUEIJ,,  DELPHI.  IMP. 

Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FRFE   CATALOGU  E   OF   SPLENDID  BAKGAIWS. 
R.  B.  CII  AFFIN  &.  CO..  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


y|  Engine 
these  Books 


,  Learn  how  to  judge  a 
/Gasoline  Engine.  Know 
what  is  important — what 
to  avoid.  These  books 
will  tell  yoxi  everythinR. 

Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper 

oi-king  a  rcvoliitiuii  in  piiiiip- 
ers.  Low  priced,  too.  Air-cooled 
hopper-couled. 

JACOBSON  MACHINE 
MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  0,  Warren,  Pa. 


Work  a  Pleasure 

I WILL  give  to  the  readers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  a  faint  idea  of  how  the  south- 
ern farm  women  of  limited  means  manage. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  all  household  expenses,  well,  I 
suppose  because  our  mothers  did  and  our 
fathers  allowed  them  to  keep  it  up.  We 
hoe  our  own  garden,  milk  the  cows,  churn, 
raise  all  sorts  of  poultry,  run  all  over  the 
place  for  berries,  instead  of  having  a  small 
patch  of  cultivated  ones  near  the  house.  We 
make  our  own  soap  from  wood-ashes,  meat- 
scraps,  or  tallow.    We  help  work  the  cane- 
patch  and  make  the  sorghum.    We  help  dig 
the  potatoes,  pick  the  apples  and  sometimes 
cut  our  own  stove-wood.    Some  few  of  us 
help  haul  in  the  wheat,  oats  and  hay.  Mow 
and  then  one  driv.es  the  reaper,  mower  and 
rake.    We  raise  our  broom-corn,  tie  our  own 
brooms,  cut  rags,  and  weave  our  own  car- 
pets.   Sometimes  we  card  wool  for  our  own 
hose,  now  and  then  making  a  bit  of  cloth 
for  every-day  towels  from  cotton  and  flax. 
We  make  all  sorts  of  jellies,  preserves,  but- 
ters,   marmalades,    pickles,    etc.,    from  the 
many  products  of  the  garden,  orchard,  fields 
and  forest. 

But  why  enumerate?  We  are  never  idle. 
To-day  the  writer  cooked,  swept,  washed, 
picked  berries,  made  jelly,  jam,  picked 
plums  for  sweet  pickles,  and  finished  wash- 
ing the  supper  dishes  a  bit  after  dark. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  them  all  to  bed  and 
have  written  this  as  well.  And,  answering 
for  myself,  we  enjoy  it. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Phillips. 


It  is  easier  to  keep  up  with  your  v/ork 
than  to  catch  up  with  it. 


Headwork  Winners 

December  9,  1911 
Hog-Chute  on  Wheels     .     John  D.  Walter 
One  Rat-Trap     ....    Geo.  E.  Hedges 
Dumb. Waiter      .    .    .     Mrs.  W.  D.  Bond 


TIRES 

Country  roads  are  much  harder  on 
automobile  tires  than  are  city  streets. 
Yet  most  tires  are  made  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  country 
roads. 

For  the  farmer's  automobile  the 
best  tire,  the  tire  that  gives  greatest 
service  and  greatest  mileage,  and  the 
tire  that  has  fewest  and  least  severe 
injuries,  is  the  Diamond  Tire. 

Buying  an  automobile  tire  is  like  buying 
seed.  If  you  expect  a  good  crop  you  must 
plant  good  seed.  You  wouldn't  buy  seed  on 
a  price  basis.  Nor  should  you  buy  tires  on 
a  price,  basis  if  you  want  a  big  crop  of 
mileage. 

Diamond  Tires  have  been  made  for  four- 
teen years.  They  were  the  first  automobile 
tires  made  in  America  and  they  have  been 
first  in  mileage  and  first  in  the  number  sold 
every  year  since. 

The  Diamond  policy  has  always  been  to 
build  as  good  a  tire  as  could  possibly  be 
built.  Diamond  Tires  cost  slightly  more 
than  some  tires,  but  the  extra  cost  that  you 
pay  for  Diamond  Tkes  is  small  compared  to 
the  extra  value  and  extra  mileage  and  ser- 
vice that  you  get  out  of  them. 

If  you  are  about  to  buy  a  new  car  insist 
that  it  be  equipped  with  Diamond  Tkes  be- 
fore you  place  the  order.  The  car  will  cost 
no  more  with  Diamonds  than  with  cheap 
tires. 

There  are  Tiiamond  dealers  eve ryu 'here— there's 
one  near  you.  And  FIFTY-FOUR  Diamond  Ser- 
vice Stations  that  take  care  of  Diamond  fire  users. 
If  you  don't  know  who  is  your  nearest  Diamond 
dealer,  write 

The  J)iainond  libber  (ompanij 

AKRON,  OHIO 
MADE  TO  FIT  EVERY  TYPE  AND  STYLE  OF  RIM 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicle 

1912 
Big 

FREE 
BOOK 

IS  Ready 

jWrite  a  postal 
i  —Phelps  pays 
H.€.  Phelps  the  postage 
Pres.  to  you. 


—Shows  You  the 
Biggest  Selection 

of  Buggies  in  America 
— Salves  You  Big  Money 

jpHELPS'  shows  you  more  styles  this  year^ 


in  his  big  book  than  ever  before.  And 
every  bugisry  price  saves  you  big  money — 
$25  and  up.  Send  a  postal— get  the  Book— let  Pbelpa  talk  through  it  to  you  direct— the  way  he 
haa  aoli  100,000  famere.  Let  him  show  you  in  photographs  boiv  a  good  buggy  ehould  be  made — 
and  what  made  of.  Phelps  knowa.  They're  all  highest  grade— over  125  BtyleH— every  kind— 
auto  seat  Buggies,  Surreys,  Runaboutu,  etc.,— all  Bold  direct  to  uflet  on  30  Days'  Free  Road 
Test— 2  YearS^Guarantee.     Don't  you  want  the  book?    A  Postal  gets  it.     H.  C.  Phelps,  Prest. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  COMPANY    StatIoo23  ,  Columbus,  0» 

Largest  Factory  in  the  World  Selling  \  ehiclea  Direct.   


Split  Hickory  a 
Vehicles  'l 

On  30  Days  FREE  j| 


Road  Test 


Siyou 


AAfD  /=>£rzrs 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  go. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yrs.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Pay  Higb  Prices.  Qulcls  Returns.  SatisfactioD. 
Croat  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
11  Be!  TrappiH-3  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  us. 


WE  SELL    J    WE  BUY 

Send  for  catalog  No.  30.  NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE  AN1>  FUR  COiMPANT,  Mlimeapolie,  Minn. 


Pull  stumps!  Make 

Get  this  Milne  Unbreakable  Bfl  ^  „  _  .  | 
All-SteelCombinationStump    |f|D||By  J 


All-SteelCombinati' 
Puller.  Self  or  Stump  An- 
chored. Pulls  stumps,  green 
trees  and  hedges  quick,  easy.  Raise  crops  next 
year  on  land  now  full  of  slumps  Pull  fetes  taster 
than  able  to  cut  them.  Pull  1  to  5  ^ 
acres  without  moving  Milne  Dou  ble^"^  |L NE 
Triple  and  Quadruple  attachmeui.  Combination 
Also  Rotary  Power  At-  Btmrnmrnta^  All  Stee! 
tachment  for  sawing,  ZJW      Stumi>  Puller 

grinding.washing,etc.^ 
MJLNE  JIFG.  CO. 
;^iDlh  St.!, 
Slonnioalh, 
III. 
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You  Get  Your  Boof  at  Agent's  Price 

and  Profits  Besides 

When  Your  Neighbors  Buy 

Edwards  Roofing 

Because  They  Like  Yours! 


This  is  our  special  Agent's  Proposition 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  open  right  now  to  one 
man  in  each  community.  If  you  are  the 
man,  write  us  at  once!  Get  the  whole 
proposition.  You  place  yourself  under  no 
obligation.  You  can  have  an  everlasting 
roof  of  Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  on  your  house,  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings  and  let  it  make  money  for  you. 

Edwards  *<REO"  Steel  Shingles 

Made  Rust-Proof  and  Rot-Proof  by  Our  "Tightcote"  Process  of  Galvanizing 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  high-grade  Bessemer  Steel  Shingles  is  dipped  singly  into  molten 
zinc.  This  gives  heavy,  uniform  coating  and  covers  all  edges.  No  raw  edges  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Edwards  interlocking  feature  makes  solidest  roof.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Comes  in  sheets 
5  to  12  feet  long,  24  inches  wide.  Galvanized  or  painted,  all  ready  to  put  on. 
Hammer  and  nails  all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  over 
wood  shingles  or  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

$10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case  where  a  roof  covered  with 
Edwards  Interlocking  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  This 
guaranty  is  backed  by  our  flO.OOO  Ironclad  Bond  and  stands  forever.  Ask  for 
Big  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  158  with  special  low  prices.  Freight  prepaid. 
Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings  and  we  will  quote  you  cost.  Write  today. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO..     108-158  Lock  Street.  Cinciiinati,  Obit. 


^  liqhfninq  4>illess  Scabies 

New  Paliem.  Solid  Channels  feel  Fraone 

Channels  are  seven  incties  which  is  the  height  of  platform  from  ground 
Levers  are  octagon  in  shape  giving  greater  strength.  Bearings  are 
Xoolsteel.  This  scale  will  last  a  life  time  with  ordinary  care. 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.   Furnished  abso- 
lutely complete  except  platform  planks.  Guaranteed 
accurate  and  tested   to  more   than   its  capacity. 
Write  for  our  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO..  1 24  Mill  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Annual  Weeds 

AWUAL  weeds  are  less  troublesome 
*A  and  more  easily  kept  in  check  than 
^  others.  As  they  grow  from  seed  each 
year,  the  surest  way  to  check  them  is  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  reaching  the  soil. 

K  majority  of  the  annual  weeds  that  grow 
on  gardens  and  farms  arise  from  seed  which 
developed  on  or  near  the  soil  where  they 
are  growing.  A  single  plant  left  to  go  to 
seed  in  autumn  may  produce  seeds  by  the 
thousands  to  spread  upon  the  surrounding 
ground.  Thus,  purslane  or  "pusley"  may 
produce  more  than  sixty  thousand  seeds,  a 
ragweed  more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  a 
redroot,  or  pigweed,  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand. If  such  numbers  may  develop  from 
one  plant,  who  can  estimate  the  seeds  pro- 
duced in  a  half-acre  garden  abandoned  to 
weeds  after  the  crops  are  harvested?  Most 
of  these  seeds  fall  to  the  soil  below,  but 
many  may  be  carried  by  wind  or  water  to 
neighboring  fields.  Evidently  clean  culture 
throughout  the  season  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  seeding. 

Weed-seeds  are  also  commonly  brought  to 
the  field  mixed  with  the  manure  from  the 
barn.  They  may  have  been  present  in  enor- 
mous numbers  in  the  commercial  stock- 
feeds  fed  in  the  barn.  A  single  pound  of 
some  such  feeds  has  been  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  fifty  thousand  weed-seeds,  many 
of  which  are  never  digested  and  are  ready 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Proved  Average  Oversize,  16.7% 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  adver- 
tised as  10  per  cent  oversize. 

We  claim  that  this  oversize  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Lately  we  made  a  comparison,  based  on 
cubic  capacity,  with  five  other  leading 
makes  of  tires. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  on  the  average, 
proved  16.7  per  cent  larger  than  the  other 
tires  of  equal  rated  size. 

Only  three  tires  out  of  20  comparisons 
came  within  10  per  cent  of  our  size. 

That  means  in  air  capacity,  not  in  mere 


Outer  measurements.  It  is  air  that  car- 
ries the  load. 

Each  one  per  cent  oversize  means  one 
per  cent  extra  carrying  capacity. 

Oversize  means  to  save  blowouts — to 
increase  the  tire  mileage — to  cut  down  tire 
expense. 

And  you  get  this  oversize  in  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  without  any  extra  cost. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  these 
patented  tires  now  far  outsell  any  other 
type  of  tire. 


Adopted  by  127  Leading  Makers 


For  the  year  1910,  44  leading  motor 
car  makers  contracted  for  Goodyear 
tires. 

For  the  year  1911,  64  makers  came 
to  them. 

F(jr  this  year  we  have  contracts 
from  the  makers  of  127  leading 
cars. 

That  shows  how  car  makers — the 
men  who  know  best — ha\'e  come  to 
the  Goodyear  tires. 


tire — 23  per  cent  of  all  ruined  tires  are  conditions  cut  tire  bills  in  two.  Tens 
rim-cut.      That   is   proved   by   actual    of  thousands    of    motor    car  owners 


statistics. 

K  punctured  tire  may  be  wrecked 
in  this  way  by  running  200  feet.  A 
goft  tire  may  be  wrecked  without 
puncture. 

Xo-Rim-Cut  tires  save  that  ruin  and 
worry. 


Last  year  our  sales  exceeded  tlie 
sales  of  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

We  sold  enough  tires  in  1911  to 
completely  equip  162,000  cars. 

In  two  years  the  demand  for  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  has  multiplied  six 
times  over.  Now  these  tires  are 
by  far  the  most  popular  tires  that 
are  made. 

Thousands   of  users  told  thousands 
of    others    that   these   patented  tires 
cut  their  tire  bills  in  two.  The 
resulting  demand 
now    compels  a 
capacity    of  3,800 
tires  daily. 

Save 
One-Half 

The  saving  comes 
here : 

No-Rim-Cut  tires 
make  rim  cutting 
impossible. 

With  the  old-type 
tire — the  clincher 


Then  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per  cent 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

It  means  an  over- tired  car  to  take 
care  of  extra  weight.  It  saves  the 
blowouts  due  to  overloading. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as  told 
above,  average  16.7  per  cent  over- 
size. 

These  two  features  together — Xo- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under  average 


have  proved  that. 

No  Extra  Cost 

These  patented  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  standard 
tires.      Now  they  cost  an  equal  price. 

These  tires  which  can't  rim-cut 
cost  the  same  as  tires  that  do.  These 
oversize  tires  cost  the  same  as  skimpy 
tires. 

You  can  get  them  bv  simply  in- 
sisting on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 


GoODi^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 


These  tires  represent  the  final 
result  of  our  13  years  spent  in  tire 
making. 

In  every  way  they  are  as  near 
perfection  as  tires  can  ever  get. 

They  will  mean  to 
you  an  immense  re- 
duction on  the  up- 
keep of  your  car. 


Our  new  Tire 
Book  is  ready.  It 
is  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  maul  it 
.to  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.    We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

 ^  .  m. 
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to  germinate  when  they  are  scattered  o\  cr 
the  field.  Consequently,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  such  feeds  should  be  made  before 
purchasing. 

Certain  kinds  of  weed-seeds  are  common 
impurities  of  grain,  grass  and  other  seeds. 
I.ow-priced  seeds  are  especially  liable  to  be 
thus  contaminated.  Care  in  planting  only 
clean-crop  seed  will  save  much  trouble  in 
fighting  weeds. 

These  and  various  other  ways  of  getting 
soils  infested  with  weed-seeds  would  not  be 
so  serious  if  all  the  seeds  germinated  the 
first  year.  But  only  a  part  of  them  do  so, 
the  others  remaining  dormant  for  a  variable 
time,  illustrating  the  literal  truth  of  the 
old  rhyme  : 

One  year's  seeding 

Makes  seven  years'  weeding. 

Tillage  is  the  one  great  remedy  for  annual 
weeds  when  they  have  taken  possession  of 
the  soil.  All  cultivated  crops  are  kept  in 
good  condition  by  proper  tillage,  and  this 


White  pigweed  seedling.    Pigweed  is 
a  common  annual 

routs  the  weedy  intruders.  The  hoe  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  supplement  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  hand  weeding  is  often  necessary  to 
supplement  the  hoe. 

.And  last  of  all,  perhaps  the  most  useful 
is  rotation  of  crops.  The  variation  in  the 
cultural  treatment  of  the  soil  from  season 
to  season  is  likely  to  prove  destructive  to 
nearly  all  annuals.  C.  M.  Weed. 


Make  some  of  these  stormy  days  profitable 
by  sorting  and  grading  your  seed-corn  for 
next  spring's  planting ;  then  test  it  a  little 
later  on.  and  you  will  have  put  your  best 
foot  forward  in  the  initiative  step  of  profit- 
able corn  production. 

Sink  a  twelve-inch  tile,  thirty  inches  long, 
into  the  ground  where  your  spouting  leaves 
the  house  for  the  cistern.  Fill  it  to  within 
about  three  inches  of  the  top  with  charcoal, 
and  you  will  have  as  good  a  fiher  as  those 
for  which  you  would  pay  a  neat  little  sum 
at  your  dealer's. 


Watch  the  Index 

Did  you  notice  that  the 
*  'Index  to  Advertisements" 
on  the  first  page  occupied 
more  than  a  column  in  the 
January  6th  issue? 

The  advertising  family 
is  getting  to  be  a  great  big 
crowd,  and  they  are  fine 
fellows,  too.  Honest,  re- 
liable and  ready  to  serve 
you  promptly  and  with  the 
best  they  have. 

Use  this  index  as  a  guide 
in  making  purchases.  You 
will  find  it  contains  about 
everything  needed  in  the 
home  or  about  the  farm. 

By  patronizing  the  ad- 
vertisers in  Farm  and 
Fireside  you  not  only 
get  good,  reliable  goods 
at  reasonable  prices,  but 
you  also  help  us  along  in 
making  a  better  and  bigger 
paper — and  that  helps  you. 
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HAVE  you  a  boy  that  you  would  very  much  like  to 
stay  on  the  farm?    I  have.   And  would  you  like 
to  give  him  just  as  much  education  as  you  can 
decently  afford?    I  would. 

Finally,  are  you  half  afraid  of  giving  him  the  educa- 
tion lest  you  educate  him  away  from  the  farm  and  into 
the  city?    I  am. 

All  right.  We're  in  the  same,  scrape.  I've  been  look- 
ing into  it  recently  with  reference  to  the  case  of  my 
boy,  and  what  I  find  out  is  just  as  applicable  to  yours 
as  to  mine.  There  is  a  serious  prospect  of  an  educa- 
tional evolution  that  will  actually  recognize  the  farm 
boy  as  a  real  factor  in  the  scheme  of  things;  that  will 
concede,  all  too  tardily,  that  education  for  the  farm 
is  worth  while,  just  as  well  as  education  -for  the  bank, 
the  law  office,  the  pulpit  or  the  pill-peddling  profesh. 
Everybody  with  a  boy  and  a  farm  ought  to  be  for  it, 
and,  beyond  that,  everybody  with  any  intelligent  regard 
for  the  future  of  other  people's  boys  and  farms  and 
this  nation  ou^t  to  be  putting  in  plugs  for  it. 

How  About  "Book  Farming?" 

EDUCATION  isn't  all  inside  of  books,  and  farming  isn't 
all  outside  of  them.  That's  the  broad  basis  on  which 
this  vocational  education  project  is  being  urged,  and  it 
sounds  exceeding  sane.  The  ancient  notion  that  a 
"book  farmer"  is  necessarily  a  fool,  or  else  an  endowed 
chump,  is  played  out.  Farm  and  Fireside  wouldn't 
have  half  a  million  circulation  if  that  archaic  doctrine 
hadn't  been  exploded  long  ago.  The  truth  is  that  the 
fa.rmers  have  got  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  educational 
systems.  They  want  and  demand  more  than  can  be 
provided  for  them.  There  aren't  facilities  to  get  it 
to  them. 

The  facilities  are  coming.  They've  been  delayed  in 
transit  a  long  time,  but  they're  en  route,  and  after 
looking  at  the  congressional  billing  on  the  legislative 
parcel  I'm  firm  in  the  belief  that  they  are  not  destined 
to  be  sidetracked  very  many  more  times.  If  the  farmers 
will  make  their  demand  heard,  the  thing  will  happen  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress. 

The  other  day  Vic  Berger,  the  first  Socialist  that 
ever  broke  into  Congress,  made  a  speech  in  the  House. 
Vic  is  a  fine,  able,  amiable  chap  who  dearly  loves  to 
shock  people  with  perfectly  calm  declarations  of  radical 
purposes  calculated  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  an 
average  person.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  wasn't 
trying  to  be  shocking.  He  was  just  joshing  the  House. 
It  was  considering  a  bill  to  limit  a  day's  work  to  eight 
hours  on  all  government  employment  and  contracts  for 
the  government. 

"The  other  day,"  said  Vic,  "you  gentlemen" — turning 
toward  the  Democratic  side — "bought  the  soldier  vote 
with  a  $75,000,000  addition  to  the  pension  roll.  Yester- 
day you  made  yourselves  solid  with  the  Jew  vote  by 
abrogating  the  treaty  with  Russia  because  Russia  has 
refused  to  accept  the  passports  of  American  Jews. 
To-day  you  are  fixing  it  hunk  with  the  labor  vote  by 
passing  an  eight-hour  bill.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
progress  you  are  making  as  politicians." 

Everybody  laughed — and  everybody  knew  it  was  true. 

Atop  all  this  there's  a  determined  purpose  to  make  an 
of¥er  for  the  farmer  vote  this  session.  Both  parties  are 
mixed  up  in  it,  and  for  one  I  want  my  piece.  Can't 
promise  about  the  vote,  but  this  is  one  bribe  I'm  aching 
to  receive.  I  advise  all  the  rest  of  you  to  take  yours 
if  it  comes  your  way,  and  to  pull  for  it  to  come. 

A  Revolution  in  Schools 

THIS  bribe  for  the  farmer  vote  consists  in  the  bill  "to 
encourage  education  in  agriculture,  the  trades,  indus- 
tries and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools;  to  aid 
in  maintaining  instruction  in  these  vocational  subjects 
in  state  normal  schools;  in  maintaining  extension 
departments  in  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts."  This  is  the  bill  that  interests  you  in 
behalf  of  that  boy.  It  really  aims  at  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  rural  schools  and  education  in  this 
country. 

We  have  forty-eight  state  agricultural  colleges  scat- 
tered over  the  Union ;  the  national  government  gives  an 
average  of  about  $90,000  apiece  to  them  annually.  They 
are  fine  institutions,  and  everybody  is  coming  to  under- 
stand that  an  agricultural  college  is  an  institution  for 
which  there  is  a  place,  and  a  big  one.  It  isn't  a  joke  or 
a  fake,  but  a  mint;  it  coins  brains  and  intelligence  into 
money,  by  way  of  the  tilled  field  and  the  feed-lot.  But 
there's  one  trouble  with  it.    It  is  stuck  up  above  the 


An  Investment  in  Schools 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

clouds,  with  no  foundation  to  support  it;  it's  a  pinnacle 
without  a  shaft  to  rest  on.  I  noticed  the  Washington 
monument  one  morning  when  a  fog  obscured  its  middle, 
but  the  apex  could  be  seen  above  the  fog-bank,  looking 
exactly  as  if  it  were  floating  around  on  an  ocean  of  mist. 
It  was  about  the  weirdest  thing  I  ever  saw,  but  not  a  bit 
more  weird  than  the  system  of  agricultural  education 
in  this  country  to-day,  with  a  lot  of  lofty,  impressive, 
massive  agricultural  colleges  floating  around  in  the 
clouds  with  never  a  suggestion  of  secondary  agricuUural 
institutions  underneath  to  lead  up  to  and  support  them. 

This  vocational  education  bill  proposes  to  provide 
something  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  rest  on. 
A  mighty  long  gap  it  was  between  the  country  school 
I  went  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  one  I  taught  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  the  college  up  there  above  the 
clouds.    There  was  simply  no  way  to  bridge  it. 

What  the  farmers  have  done  is  to  set  on  foot  the 
movement  toward  consolidation  of  country  schools, 
public  conveyance  of  pupils,  grading  and  better  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  and  the  rest.  That  is  now  so  far 
effected  that  its  success,  its  substantial  universality 
throughout  all  the  rural  parts  of  the  country,  is  assured. 
The  little  old  red  schoolhouse — by  the  way,  why  do  the 
rhetoricians  always  apostrophize  it  as  the  "little  old  red 
schoolhouse,"  anyhow?  I  never  saw  a  red  one.  They 
were  all  white.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point 
I  was  making.  The  little  old  white  schoolhouse  is 
doomed.  There  will  be  none  left  except  as  treasured 
curiosities  in  museums  in  three  more  decades.  It  is 
giving  way  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  we  realize  to  the 
fine  big  school-building,  with  a  normal  graduate  for 
principal,  normal-educated  teachers,  all  modern  equip- 
ments and  facilities,  different  teachers  for  the  different 
grades,  and  pupils  hauled  at  public  expense  to  and  from 
school,  morning  and  night.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
over  2,000  of  these  big  consolidated  rural  schools,  right 
out  in  the  open  country,  to-day,  and  that  hundreds  more 
are  being  established  every  year?  And  that  there  have 
not  been  to  exceed  three  or  four  failures  since  the  sys- 
tem was  first  undertaken?    Well,  that's  all  true. 

A   Practical  Education 

THIS  is  the  foundation,  and  a  good  part  of  the  super- 
structure, that  is  shortly  to  be  reared  up  as  a  support 
to  the  agricultural  colleges  that  now  float  around  on  the 
clouds.  About  that  part  of  the  work  we  need  not 
worry;  it's  going  to  be  done  just  as  fast  as  the  people 
can  get  around  to  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  conservatism, 
and  there  are  lots  of  people  who  hold  back  by  instinct. 
If  they  were  horses,  they'd  wear  out  the  breeching 
before  they  would  get  the  newness  rubbed  off  the  tugs. 

This  system  of  consolidated  and  graded  country 
schools,  however,  will  not  reach  clear  up  to  our  sky- 
floating  colleges  of  agriculture.  There  remains  a  space 
to  be  filled  in  by  a  system  of  secondary  schools,  which 
must  be  built  on  the  rural  system,  and  carried  up  to  a 
neat,  artistic,  working  union  with  the  colleges  at  the 
top.  This  is  what  the  vocational  educational  bill,  now 
before  Congress,  proposes  to  provide.  Senator  Page  ai 
Vermont  has  taken  charge  of  the  measure,  which 
originally  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dolliver.  Senator  Page  is  keenly  interested  in  it,  and 
since  he  became  its  chief  sponsor  has  made  himself  an 
authority  on  vocational  education.  If  there  is  any  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  that  he  hasn't  read  and  digested, 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  unable  to  locate  it. 
He  knows  how  they  make  education  practical  and  useful 
in  Germany,  in  Japan,  and  everywhere  else  that  the 
experiments  have  been  tried.  He  knows  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  its  evolution,  and  is  steeped  in  all  the 
lore  and  all  the  facts  that  will  be  of  use  in  forcing  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress.  In  the  House, 
Representative  Davis  of  Minnesota  continues  in  charge 
of  the  measure,  and  he  has  strong  hope  of  getting  it 
reported  early  in  the  winter. 

To  begin  with,  the  bill  aims  to  provide  instruction  in 
agriculture,  trades,  mechanics  and  domestic  economics 
for  the  pupils  that  can  never  hope  to  get  to  the  colleges. 

For  the  first  two  years.  Congress  is  to  give  $2,000,000 
a  year  to  provide  for  instruction  of  teachers.  The  first 
trouble  about  trying  to  carry  out  a  project  of  this  sort 
is  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  know  the  subject. 


Pupils  by  the  million,  but  no  teachers.  So  for  t\ 
years  the  government  will  provide  for  the  preparatii 
of  teachers,  in  normal  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  ai 
the  like. 

After  there  shall  have  been  time  enough  to  get 
supply  of  teachers  equipped  to  do  this  work,  the  go 
ernment  will  add  $11,000,000  to  the  annual  appropriatic 
This  is  to  be  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  ratio 
their  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture.  T 
government  does  not  undertake  to  provide  school 
the  states  must  do  that.  No  state  will  get  its  slice 
this  cash  till  it  is  ready  with  schools,  lands,  buildin 
and  general  educational  facilities  to  do  the  desired  ki 
of  work.  Then,  and  no  sooner,  the  government  w 
come  in  and,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  p 
up  one  dollar  against  every  dollar  that  the  states  w 
put  up,  to  provide  this  kind  of  instruction. 

These  Schools  Will  Aid  the  Colleges 

TEN  million  dollars  a  year,  of  government  money,  w 
thus  go  to  teach  agriculture  in  agricultural  hi 
schools  and  public  schools,  and  trades,  domestic  econoi 
ics,  and  so  on,  in  the  high  schools  of  towns  and  count: 
It  is  calculated  that  most  all  the  states  will  come  in  ve 
soon  to  get  their  share  of  the  appropriation,  and  tl 
when  they  are  all  in,  provision  will  have  been  made  f 
about  four  hundred  agricultural  high  schools,  or  abc 
one  to  every  ten  counties  in  the  Union.  These  ag 
cultural  high  schools,  together  with  the  town  and  c 
schools  that  install  these  courses,  will  constitute  t 
connecting  link  between  the  consolidated  rural  scho( 
at  the  bottom  and  the  agricultural  colleges  at  the  tc 
It  is  proposed  that  courses  of  study,  and  the  like,  sh 
be  arranged  in  the  rural  high  schools  with  a  view 
making  the  most  of  those  seasons  of  slack  work  on  1 
farm,  when  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  graduated  frc 
the  rural  schools  may  come  in  for  special  study.  T 
winter  season  would  draw  especially  large  attendan 
Such  thoroughly  practical  subjects  as  soil  chemist 
and  what  it  means,  how  to  rotate  crops  for  particul 
soils  and  conditions,  how,  when  and  with  what  to  f< 
tilize,  selection  of  seeds,  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  fai 
stock,  all  the  thousand  things  as  to  which  scienti 
knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  value,  will  be  taught. 

You  will  observe  that  this  plan  proposes  to  make  t 
states  do  the  bigger  part  and  pay  the  larger  share 
the  expense.   Will  they  be  willing  to  do  it? 

That  question  was  asked  by  a  doubting  Thomas 
Secretary  Wilson  recently. 

"You  don't  know  a  state  legislature,"  replied  t 
Secretary.    "I  do.    I've  been  a  member. 

"Why,"  he  went  on,  "this  bill  would  give  Iowa  abc 
$200,000  a  year.   If  it  were  passed  to-morrow,  that  lo^ 
legislature  would  be  so  excited  about  instantly  pulli 
in  that  big  bunch  of  federal  money  that  it  would  pre 
ably  call  a  special  session  to  make  arrangements 
carry  out  the  state's  end  of  the  contract.  They'd 
so  afraid  of  letting  it  get  away  just  for  one  year  tl 
they'd  spend  as  much  money  getting  ready  to  use  it 
the  government  would  provide.    Don't  worry  about  t 
states  overlooking  anything  that  Congress  offers 
them.    They're  always  there  ready  to  seize  it." 

Why  Not  Start  Some  Excitement? 

THE  Secretary  is  right  about  that,  according  to  i 
own  observations.    There  may  be  some  backwa 
states,  but  they  are  scarce.   The  South  is  all  excitemc 
over  this  plan,  because  it  has  been  getting  most  of  t 
demonstration  work,  with  demonstrations  of  scienti 
farming  for  neighborhoods,  that  the  Department 
Agriculture  has  been  doing  so  widely  in  recent  yea 
The  South  knows.   It  wants  all  the  scientific  agricultv 
it  can  get,  because  it  has  tried  and  profited.    It  kno 
the  thing  pays.    It  has  seen  the  rice  industry  built 
and    the    boll-weevil    subdued    by    dint    of  scienti 
methods.    It  sees  its  fields  producing  terrific  crops 
corn  and  its   feed-lots  turning  that  corn  into  stoi 
simply  because  the  book-farmers  came,   showed  t 
trick,  and  the  people  are  all  performing  it  now. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  with  this  practical  educati 
it  has  proved  that  it  pays.  It  has  been  a  good  invei 
ment.  We  collect  on  it  every  year.  The  Page-Da^ 
measure  proposes  to  give  a  vast  deal  more,  and  it  oug 
to  be  pushed  along.  It  will  be  law,  in  some  form  n 
substantially  different  from  its  present  draft,  within 
very  few  years.  How  long  the  delay  depends  large 
on  how  excited  you  farmers  get  about  it.  Now  is  t 
time  to  start  the  excitement. 
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By  Adelaide  Stedman 


Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  Etc 

Part  v.— Chapter  X. 

THE  name  of  Jacob  Jordan  self  his  motive,  he  merely  smiled  from  time  to  time,  and 
meant  absolutely  nothing  to  his  expression  was  not  one  of  disinterested  kindness. 
lUf  ■\\'oct  cr.  h»  hlanrllv         Caroline  and  Frances  began  preparations  for  turning 


amount 


meant  absolutely  nothing  to 
Mr.  West,  so  he  went  blandly 
on  with  his  negotiations,  entirely 
unconscious  that  he  was  deftly 
snarling  the  affair  he  sought  to 
arrange  so  neatly. 

However,  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  price,  he  found  the 
esired    by    Mr.    Jordan  absurdly 
high ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  argument, 
that  gentleman  said  placidly : 
"  "After  all.  Mr.  West,  I  am  not  so  anxious 

to  sell,  but  I  should  like  to  accommodate  Mrs.  Taylor 
ind  her  daughter.  I  know  them,  and  theirs  has  been  a 
:errible  experience.  I  believe  you  said  that  Miss  Sand- 
ford  wanted  the  house  for  them?" 

"Yes,"  the  little  clerk  nodded,  crestfallen  by  this 
sudden  failure  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Jordan  seemed  to  meditate  a  minute,  while  he 
looked  at  Mr.  West  searchingl}-,  trying  to  fathom  what 
lay  beneath  his  colorless  exterior.  Always  playing  a  role 
liimself,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  a  man 
:ould  ever  be  just  what  he  seemed.  Presently,  however, 
be  went  on  with  a  little  satisfied  smile. 

"I  think  I  might  arrange,  though,  to  have  the  mort- 
gage renewed,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  could  simply  pay  us, 
instead  of  Miss  Sandford.  the  rent  and  interest." 

"You  are  extremely  kind !  Unless  I  am  mistaken, 
Miss  Sandford  will  be  more  than  pleased  by  such  an 
irrangement." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  accommodate  both  ladies  if  I 
:an  in  the  way  of  business.  There  is  only  one  difficulty," 
NIr.  Jordan  paused  to  collect  his  thoughts,  then  went  on 
carefully.  "As  I  said,  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  daughter 
are  personal  friends,  so  of  course  I  don't  want  them  to 
consider  themselves  under  the  slightest  obligation.  _  In 
fact,  I  feel  extremely  delicate  about  the  whole  aft'air. 


"The  hurt,  hunted  look  on  the  girl's  face" 

and  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  it  can  be  managed  is 
for  us  not  to  appear  in  it  at  all.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

Mr.  A\'est  smiled  comprehendingly.  Entirely  unsus- 
picious. Mr.  Jordan's  apparent  disinterestedness  im- 
pressed him  most  favorably  and  he  said,  "I  should  think 
we  could  arrange  that !" 

"Good !"  Mr.  Jordan  exclaimed,  "then  to  business !" 

In  a  half-hour,  the  plan  was  made.  No  one,  not  even 
Miss  Sandford,  was  to  be  told  anything,  except  that 
these  were  the  only  terms  Mr.  \\'est  had  been  able  to 
make  with  the  Home  Real  Estate  Compan\-,  which  held 
the  property.  Mr.  Jordan's  affiliation  with  it  was  very 
recent  and  practically  unknown. 

So  great  was  that  gentleman's  personal  charm  and 
cleverness  that  Mr.  ^^>st  was  delighted  with  the 
arrangement,  and  his  telephoned  explanation  to  Miss 
Sandford  called  forth  such  cordial  praise  that  his  smile 
gleamed  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Jacob  Jordan,  sitting  in  his  office,  going  through  the 
routine  of  business,  smiled  also  from  time  to  time.  He 
had  acted  on  impulse,  and  pretending  even  to  himself 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  at  heart,  he  did  not  ask  him- 


the  old-fashioned  residence  into  a  boarding-house 
almost  immediately.  Of  course,  as  they  had  expected, 
Mrs.  Taylor  rebelled  bitterly  against  such  a  "plebeian 
occupation!"  She  raged  and  wept  alternately,  then 
abruptly  became  reconciled,  secretly  convinced  that 
nothing  would  make  her  daughter  so  docile  as  a  trial 
as  breadwinner. 

No  one  even  questioned  the  business  side  of  the 
venture.  That  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
West. 

Thanks  to  Caroline's  generous  help,  the  furnishing 
proceeded  satisfactorily,  and  Frances,  to  her  own 
amazement,  felt  lighter  hearted  than  she  had  since  the 
catastrophe.  The  consciousness  of  action  soothed  her. 
At  least  she  was  not  sitting  idle.  She  was  doing  some- 
thing ! 

A  few  pieces  of  furniture  of  no  great  intrinsic  value 
had  been  saved  from  the  old  home,  and  the  placing 
of  them  was  the  one  melancholy  hour  during  the  mov- 
ing, the  climax  of  which  came  when  Frances  discovered 
with  a  shock  that  the  old  highboy  of  her  father's  had 
never  been  emptied !  There  were  the  drawers  full  of 
shirts,  collars,  ties,  all  the  intimate  personal  apparel 
which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  person- 
ality of  its  owner,  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  simplicit}'  and  inexpensiveness  of 
her  father's  belongings  struck  the  girl  now 
with  painful  meaning;  and  suddenh'  gath- 
ering up  a  few  plain  black  ties,  all  slightly 
frayed  and  worn,  she  kissed  them  passion- 
ately, crying  in  an  agony  of  remorse. 

Caroline  heard  her,  and  .hurried  anxiously 
into  the  room. 

"Oh,  Caroline,"  Frances  sobbed  incoher- 
ently, "he  gave  up  everything  for  us !  He 
never  would  wear  jewelry — and — 
always  had  the  simplest  things 
— but  I  never  dreamt  why  !  Where 
do  you  suppose  h^  is?    It  would  '  . 

all  be  so— different — if  he  came 
back  now  !" 

For  an  instant  Miss  Sandford 
turned  white.  "He  will  come 
back !  I  know  he  will !"  she 
declared  with  tmusital  vehemence, 
then  went  on  more  mildb*.  "The 
detectives  are  still  searching." 

For  the  first  week  in  the  new 
house,  as  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  dur- 
ing the  moving  had  worked  with 
the  transparent  intention  of  shov%'- 
ing  her  efforts  to  be  helpful, 
retired  to  her  room,  worn  out  by 
what  she  called  "her  unaccustomed 
exertions,"  Caroline  stayed  with 
Frances,  went  to  market  with  her, 
showed  her  how  to  keep  accounts, 
and  in  every  way  tried  to  make 
the  pitifully  inexperienced  girl 
into  an  efficient  housekeeper.  She 
well  knew  that  Mrs.  Taylor,  with 
her  persistently  extravagant  ideas, 
could  never  be  of  any  real 
assistance. 

At   last   good    fortune  conde- 
scended to  remember  the  girl  she 
had    apparently    forgotten,  and 
even  Frances's  ignorance  of  money 
proved  a  help  for  once,  for  the 
expensive  and  exceedingly  attractive  advertise- 
ments she  put  in  one  of  the  dailies  secured 
her  four  boarders,  a  young  married  couple  and 
two  elderly  ladies,  within  the  first  five  days. 

She  had  moved  in  on  Monday,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  Caroline  left.  Frances  went 
with  her  to  the  door,  and  lingered  there  enjoy- 
ing the  cold  winter  air,  long  after  Miss  Sand- 
ford had  gone.  A  gentle  melancholy  had 
replaced  her  gloom,  and  she  gazed  meditatively 
at  space,  a  pensive  little  smile  on  her  lips,  as 
she  thought  over  her  unexpectedly  fortunate 
week. 

It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
Jacob  Jordan  had  written  her  his  egotistical 
letter,  and  though  she  had  forgotten  the  fact 
that  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  call  on 
that   date,   he   had   not.     In    fact,   just  as 
Frances  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  he,  after 
an  inquiry  at  Caroline's  to  make  his  coming 
seem  natural,  was  hurrying  toviard  the  house. 
Half-way  up  the  block  he  saw  the  girlish  figure  prom- 
inently outlined  against  the  dark  interior.    It  was  the 
sunset  hour,  and  Frances's   face  was  shining  in  the 
mellow  golden  light  as  she  gazed  straight  at  the  chang- 
ing beauty  of  the  sk)'. 

The  man's  heart  expanded  in  quick  appreciation  of 
her  loveliness,  and  he  vowed  once  more  to  win  her,  as 
he  sprang  up  the  steps,  exclaiming  ardently, 

"Good-afternoon — Miss  Taylor.  You  look  the  very 
spirit  of  the  hour !" 

Frances  started  in  evidently  unpleasant  surprise.  She 
had  intended  to  dismiss  him  with  cold  dignity  when  he 
called  to  see  her;  but  the  new  feeling  of  security  her 
independence  had  given  her,  together  with  the  unveiled 
admiration  on  his  face,  brought  back  a  little  of  her  old 
coquettish  perversity,  and  she  answered  : 

"Then  you  don't  think  that  living  the  life  of — 'genteel 
poverty'  has  spoiled  me  yet  ?" 

Jacob  Jordan  flushed  at  the  unexpectedness  of  her 
retort.     He  had  been  prepared  to  have  her  use  any 
weapons  against  him  but  his  own.    He  looked  at  her. 
"I  see  that  two  weeks  were  not  enough."  he  said  with 


an  uncomfortable  laugh.  "Nevertheless,  now  that  I  am 
here,  be  merciful,  my  dear  little  lady!  Temper  the 
storm  of  your  wrath,  or  at  least  let  the  condemned 
speak !" 

Frances  saw  with  satisfaction  how  nettled  he  was, 
and  went  on  with  assumed  indifference : 

"I'm  not  at  all  angry  any  more.  Indeed,  I'm  grateful 
to  you.  As  }'ou  wrote.  I  wasn't  sure  of  my  own  feelings, 
but  your  very  frank  letter  crystallized  them  nicely. 
After  receiving  it,  I  knew  that  I  preferred  to  keep  a 
boarding-house  even  rather  than  give  up  my  'youthful 
illusions.'  I'm  not  quite  as  useless  as  you  thought  me. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  see  how  comfortable  we  are, 
Mr.  Jordan?" 

The  man  followed  her,  silenced,  acutely  conscious  that 
she  had  changed  greatly  during  her  two  months  of 
adversity. 

For  a  few  moments  they  talked,  then  Clara,  the  col- 
ored waitress,  put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  saying  in 
her  slipshod  voice :  "  'Scuse  me.  Mis'  Frances,  but  can 
I  see  you  je^'  a  minute?" 

"Certainl3%"  the  girl  answered  calmly.  "Pardon  me 
a  moment,  Mr.  Jordan?"  but  the  color  in  her  cheeks 
as  she  left  the  room  told  the  man  that  she  knew 
he  was  contrasting  this  untrained  negro  girl  with  their 
former  ser\ants,   who  moved  quickly  and  efficiently. 


"The  pitiful  words 
leaped  to  Norman's 
lips" 


"Cook  says  the  stove  won't  work!"  he  heard  her 
giggle.  "She's  on  a  rampage  and  won't  start  dinner 
until  it's  fixed." 

"I'll  send  for  someone."  came  the  girl's  answer,  then 
after  a  moment  he  could  hear  her  calling  to  the  servant 
who  had  evidently  started  away. 

"Who — who  fixes  stoves.  Clara?" 

Suddenly  his  cynical  smile  reappeared,  and  he  stopped 
listening.  What  an  idiot  he  had  been  to  take  her 
momentary  triumph  so  seriously.  She  was  just  as 
unexperienced,  just  as  untrained  as  ever.  Once  more 
the  thought  that  he  owned  her  house  produced  a  feeling 
of  elation,  but  he  left  it  unanalyzed  as  before. 

Frances  returned  to  the  room  very  much  stibdued. 
Abruptly  it  had  come  to  her  that  the  weeks'  success  had 
been  almost  entirely  due  to  Caroline,  and  a  touch  of  the 
terrible  old  feeling  of  helplessness  swept  over  her, 
bringing  with  it  a  return  of  her  fear  of  Jacob  Jordan. 
The  rest  of  his  call  was  a  torment,  and  after  he  had 
gone  she  sat  for  several  minutes  in  the  big  dim  parlor, 
shivering  with  the  old  nervous  dread  of  the  future. 
Flowever,  the  month  had  brought  one  change.  Now 
she  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  self-pity ;  but  quickly  col- 
lecting herself,  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  the  cook 
about  the  stove. 

Chapter  XI. 

ONE  afternoon,  a  month  and  a  half  later.  Norman 
rang  for  Mr.  West,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  said, 
glancing  at  a  letter  on  his  desk,  "Look  in  the  paper  and 
find  some  advertisements  of  good  boarding-houses.^  A 
cousin  of  mine  from  Wisconsin  is  coming  to  New  York 
to  study  music,  and  she  has  written  me  to  find  her 
accommodations.  Bring  me  a  list  of  addresses  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I'll  look  at  some  places  this  afternoon." 
He'  spoke  wearily,  then  as  Mr.  West  murmured  an 
assent,  he  mechanically  returned  to  his  work,  and  the 
little  clerk's  watchful  eyes  observed  once  again  that 
much  of  his  employer's  old  zest  in  his  profession  seemed 
gone. 

Once  back  in  his  own  office,  he  sent  for  a  paper,  tiien 
pondered  pityingly  over  Norman's  continued  melan- 
choly.   At  first  he  had  merely  [coxtixued  ox  page  31] 
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SUNDAY 


READING 


At  the  End  of  His  Rope 

By  Edgar  L.  Vincent 

HERE  is  he  now,  Father?" 

"That  I  cannot  just  tell 
you,  Laddie.  Somebody 
asked  his  father  that  ques- 
tion a  while  ago,  and  all  the 
answer  he  gave  was,  'We 
don't  talk  about  that.'  Shouldn't  you  think 
he  was  somewhere  that  they  do  not  want 
you  and  me  and  the  rest  of  folks  to 
know?  Maybe  in  jail.  The  last  we  heard 
of  him  he  was  out  in  some  city  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state." 

Laddie  and  I  sat  where  we  could  look 
right  over  at  the  old  home  where  Ben 
used  to  live.  It  was  a  pleasant  place, 
tucked  in  among  the  hills,  with  trees  and 
flowers  everywhere,  and  a  brook  singing 
its  way  down  through  the  woods  just 
across  the  road.  The  sunshine  rested 
over  it  to-day,  warm,  pure,  life-giving. 
The  smoke  curled  from  the  chimney  of 
the  old  house  so  peacefully!  And  yet, 
Ben  was  a  wanderer ! 

A  bit  of  silence;  and  yet  silence  has  an 
eloquent  language,  especially  when  you 
sit  where  you  can  look  into  the  face  of  a 
boy  like  Laddie. 

"Well,  I  would  run  away,  too,  if  my 
mother  talked  to  me  as  Ben's  did  to  him !" 

The  bright  eyes  snapped,  those  eyes  so 
like  his  mother's,  and  I  knew  there  was 
fire  in  the  heart  of  my  boy. 

"She  never  says  he's  a  good  boy,  nor 
anything  like  that!  She  always  talks 
about  givin'  him  a  lickin',  or  something 
like  that !  I  remember  about  it !  And 
Ben  was  a  real  good  boy,  too ;  and  he 
knew  lots  of  things  a  fellow  can  do !  He 
and  I  used  to  go  down  through  the  woods 
together  and  he  knew  all  about  the  birds 
and  things  we  saw.  I  was  sorry  when 
Ben  went !" 

The  fine  passion  in  Laddie's  face  proved 
the  truth  of  his  love  for  the  young  man 
now,  perhaps,  sitting  in  the  lonely  dark- 
ness. 

"And  Ben  did  lots  of  things  at  home, 
too,  to  help.  He  tried  to  help,  but  his 
mother  wouldn't  say  he  had  helped,  no 
matter  what  he  did.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber how  he  and  Sue  got  the  maples 
to  tap  of  Uncle  Jake,  and  lugged  all 
the  wood  to  boil  it — yes,  and  cut  it, 
too,  with  the  crosscut  saw  and  ax  ?  Sue 
did  her  share,  but  her  mother  just  about 
took  her  head  off  every  time  she  said  a 
word  to  her !  Yes,  sir,  I'd  run  away,  too !" 
Again  the  silence.  "Should  hate  to, 
though !  But  then,  you  and  Mother  never 
speak  to  me  that  way !  That's  why  I 
never  expect  to  run  away!" 

And  there  we  sat  and  talked  and  thought 
it  all  over.  Who  sinned  most,  that  boy 
of  the  bright  mind  and  the  warm  heart,  or 
the  mother  who  always  saw  the  worst 
side  of  his  nature  and  perhaps  made  that 
a  hundred  times  worse  than  it  really  was  ? 
Ben  was  just  like  a  thousand  farmer  lads 
you  and  I  know.  Keen  to  read  human 
nature,  ingenious  in  thinking  of  things  to 
do,  and  yet  with  a  boy's  dread  of  the 
sharp  tongue  of  the  one  who  ought  to 
have  been  all  the  world  to  him.  The 
years  brought  him  so  little  of  happiness  ! 
His  home  life  was  a  tragedy  every  day. 
He  and  the  rest  of  the  children  stood  in 
constant  fear  of  the  harsh,  cruel  repri- 
mands of  the  mother.  How  many  times 
they  would  "cut  sticks"  and  run  when 
they  heard  her  coming ! 

What  wonder  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  think  about  the  great 
world  outside  he  should  creep  out  of  the 
home  nest  and  spread  his  wings  for  a 
flight  into  the  unknown  !  What  wonder, 
either,  that  he  should  soon  fall  in  with 
young  men  like  himself  who  chafed  at 
home  restraints,  and  finally  lost  his  way 
and  go  out  into  the  dark  night  of  crime 
which  always  hangs  over  the  city? 

What  do  you  think  that  mother  thinks 
about  it  now  ?  Does  she  blame  her  boy, 
or  does  the  mother-love,  which  never 
really  fades  out  of  the  heart  of  woman, 
call  out  after  her  boy?  Does  she  watch 
by  the  window  now  for  the  sound  of  his 
returning  steps  ?  Does  she  wet  her  pil- 
low at  night  with  tears  of  sorrow  and 
regret  that  she  did  not  know  the  heart 
of  her  boy  better  and  keep  closer  to  it  in 
the  days  when  her  influence  would  count 
for  so  much  ? 

You  can  take  a  board  that  has  been 
nailed  full  of  holes,  and  fill  them  with 
putty,  and  cover  them  over  with  paint ; 
and  for  a  time  the  board  will  seem  as 


By  Mrs.  Kemble 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived. 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving. 
Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed. 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing 


beautiful  as  if  it  never  had  been  marred ; 
but  the  storms  wipe  off  the  paint.  Soon 
the  putty  crumbles  and  drops  out.  The 
holes  are  still  there.  The  beautiful  piece 
of  timber  never  can  be  quite  what  it  was 
had  it  not  suffered  so. 

Wood  may  be  fashioned  into  a  costly 
piece  of  furniture;  it  may  be  carved  into 
the  likeness  of  the  most  beautiful  thing 
the  mind  can  think  of ;  it  may  be  polished 
till  it  shines  like  glass ;  and  yet,  with 
just  one  blow  of  the  hammer,  struck  with 
carelessness  or  passion,  you  can  leave  a 
mark  upon  its  fair  face  that  will  last  as 
long  as  its  life  lasts. 

More  beautiful  than  wood  is  the  heart 
of  your  boy  or  girl.  Shall  yours  be  the 
hand  to  strike  the  blow  which -will  spoil 
that  young  life  forever? 


Try  This  Just  Once 

By  J.  H.  Haynes 

T>RAiSE  your  wife !  Give  her  a  little 
*  encouragement !  It  will  do  her  good 
and  yet  not  cost  you  much.  She  has  made 
your  home  pleasant  and  comfortable,  your 
hearth  bright  and  shining,  your  food 
agreeable.  For  goodness  sake !  tell  her 
you  thank  her  for  these  efforts  to  make 
you  happy,  if  you  do  nothing  more!  Of 
course,  she  does  not  expect  this.  Surprise 
her  for  once.  It  will  make  her  smiles 
brighter  than  they  have  been  for  years, 
and  it  will  do  her  good  and  you,  too. 
There  are  many  women  to-day  thirsting 
for  a  word  of  praise,  the  language  of 
encouragement.  Is  your  wife  among 
this  number?.  Through  summer  heat  and 
winter  cold  these  wives  have  drudged 
uncomplainingly;  and  so  used  to  their 
monotonous  labors  have  their  husbands 
become  that  they  look  upon  them  as  they 
do  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun.  Are  you  one  of  this  kind  of  hus- 
bands ? 

Praise  your  wife,  then,  for  all  her 
good  qualities ;  give  her  a  word  of  encour- 
agement, now  and  then,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  her  deficiencies  are  fully 
counterbalanced  by  your  own. 


Can  '  You 
Go  to  Town 
With  Me, 
Tomorrow  ? 

THINK  what  it 
means  to  be 
able  to  taiie  down 
the  receiver  and 
talk  to  your  friends, ' 
to    get    market  and 
weather  reports,  to  rush  a  repair 
part  for  a  broken  machine  from 
the  nearest  dealer.   You  can  get 
your  corn  to  town  when  the  price 
is  right.    You  can  call  the  doe-  "* 
tor  Instantly  in  case  of  sudden 
illness  or  accident.   You  can 
order  supplies  that  you  need  in  ^ 
hurry.   You  can  avoid  loss  of  crops 
by  storm.    Makes  every  day  longer 
with  more  money  earned. 

Stromberg-Carlson 

INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded 

For  years  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephones  have  been 
making  farm  life  safer,  more  profitable,  brighter  and 
pleasanter.  Today  over  a  million  and  a  half  instru- 
ments are  giving  complete  satisfaction  with  bigger  in- 
stallations goingin  every  day. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Transmission 

is  assured  v. ith  a  Stromberg-Carlson  Transmitter— the 
vital  part— which  has  an  unexcelled  record  for  serv- 
ice efficiency. 


D  I  17  telling  how 
DOOK  free  ten  men  or 

more  can  have  an  indepen- 
dent system  of  their  own. 
Write  for  it  today-ask  lor 
Edition  No.  7. 

Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone  Mfg. 
Company 

Bochester,N.T* 
C.  S.  A. 
Chicago,  III. 
TorODto,  Can. 
Kansas  City, 
9Io. 
Iioa  AsgeleSp 

CaL 
San  FranciBCO. 

Cal. 
8eattIe,W&slu 


Hard  Water  with 

JAP  ROSE  ^ 

Makes  Soft  Water 

These  softening,  soothing  and  penetrat- 
ing ROSE  bubbles  let  every  pore  breathe 
They  carry  away  every  atom  oi  dirt  gently,  but 
thoroughly.  The  fine  vegetable  oils,  combined 
by  our  process,  soften  the  hardest  water,  relax 
the  skin  and  refresh  it  by  purifying  it.  Take 
_  bubble  baths"  awhile.  Notice  your  skin's 
improvement. 

Wherever  tried  JAP  ROSE  is  prized  above  all  other  soap. 
All  Dealers        V^^VT      ^  ^"S*^  Cake 
Sell  It     137  XVsMA  forlOe 


Read  this  page  three  feet  from 
any  lamp  and  then  read  this  page 
three  feet  from  an  Angle  Lamp 

^HE  result  will  be  as  it  has  been  to  thousands  of 
owners  of  Angle  Lamps. 


You  will  want  it  at  once — without  knowing  anything  of  the  sa-ving  in  operati-ve  costs 
over  all  other  lighting  systems — without  knowing  about  the  lahor-sa-ving — the  entire  absence  of 
odor,  heat,  smoke  and  the  impossibility  of  having  an  explosion. 

We  have  a  large  illustrated  book  explaining  all  about  The  Angle  Lamp — al)  the  reasons  why 
it  is  not  only  famous  for  its  shadowless  light,  but  also  why  it  does  not  ha-ve  the  disagreeable 
features  of  other  lighting  systems. 

There  is  a  merchant  near  you — one  you  and  your  neighbors  have  confidence  in — who  will 
guarantee  all  we  say  about  The  Angle  Lamp  and  you  will  also  find  his  other  merchandise 
worthy  of  your  consideration. 

Send  for  illustrated  book  No.  74,  showing  all 
styles  from  1  to  8  burners, and  we  will  at  the  same 
time  tell  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  distributor. 
Address 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co. 

159-161  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 

The  Angle  Lamp  is 
sold  through  mer- 
chants as  exclusive  Local  Distributors.  Those  in 
unassigned  territory  looking  for  merchandise 
that  will  reflect  credit  on  thoir  stores  should 
write  for  our  attractive  proposition 


To  Merchants: 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  1912 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any 
kind  of  skiu  with  hair  or  fur  on  We  make  them 
soft,  light,  odorless,  wind,  moth  and  water 
proof,  and'  make  them  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  nigs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered. 

Your  fur  gOt>ds  frill  cost  you  less  than  to 
buy  them,  and  l>e  worth  more.  It  will  cer- 
tainly pay  yon  to  look  into  it. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. Tells  how  to  take  off  and  car©  for 
hides:  how  we  pay  the  freight  t.x>th  ways; 
about  our  marvelous  hrush  dyeing  process 
which  is  a  troinendoos  advantage  to  the  cus- 
bMiier,  especially  on  horse  hides  and  calfskins; 
ai>out  the  goods  we  sell,  taxidermy,  etc.,  but 
we  never  send  out  this  valuable  book  except 
upon  request.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  in 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
571  Lyeil  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— i 

Save  $13.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 


Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
jrou  can  bu5',thematsuchlow,  un- 
heaxd-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
BATS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  YOU 
BUY,  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  an^'thin^ever  produced. 
r^SEND    POSTAL    TODAY  FOR 
OrR  FREE  CATALOG  ASD  PRICES. 
HOOSIER  STOTE  FACTORY    12G  Btate  fit.    Harion,  Ind. 
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MORE  LIGHT 

Better  than  gas  or  electricity.  No  mantle.  No 
smoke  No  flicker.  Get  a  >Tliite  Flame  Bnrner 
^  for  your  old  lamp  and  have  a  brilliant  white 
light  equal  to  throe  common  lamps.  Burns  6  to 
8  hours  on  one  cent's  worth  of  oil.  Safe.  Sim- 
ple Reliable  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
AGENTS  make  BIG  MONEY.  Sells  wherever 
shown  SampieSoc.  3for  $1.  postpaid 
Your  mooevbackif  yon  want  it.  Territory  free. 
Write  atonce.  HOME  SUFPrY  CO. 
too  Home  Baildin?,  Bansas  City,  Mo. 

Card<  for  1  Or*  Different  sorts,  gold 
V^drUS  fUr   ■  Birthday,  Greeting, 


Kiiil>o5sed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOT.  CO.,  Dept.  3S, Belleville,  lU. 

POSTCARDS 

Lovely  Assortment^  Colored 
Gold,  Silver,  Embossed,  etc. 
Send  Coin.  ART  NOVELTY  CO.Dept.  10., Belleville.ILL. 


lOc 


L  Your  chttc£  of  150  pramuRi  (or  Mflng  our  Keystone  i 
^  E»sy-to-Thread   Best   Quality   GOLD  EYE  j 
N  EED  LES  il  5c  a  p«clt«gc.  With  every  two  package! 
we  ej*«  EXTRA  Silver  Aluminum  Thimble. 
Send  oanw  ukI  Address.  We  tend  postpaid.  24 
ne«<Ue  pacLa^  and  1 2  tbimbles  wiih  LARGE 
PREMIUM  BOOIC  WltenjoU  tend  IS  the 
$1.20  aod  rctdve  p(«nuum  entitled  to,  idecl- 
ed  [ram  premiuD  Uit  Extra  pre»ent  Given  ^ 
2  ordered  loday.    A  pod  card  will  do.  ^ 
Scod  DO  laooey.  We  tnat  you.  Addfeis:  ^ 

Keyetone  Novelty  Co. 
Boi  S24  Greenville,  Pa. 


Knitted  Block  for  a  Counterpane 

By  Nida  Hope 


T  SEEMS  as  if  knitting  were 
coming  into  fashion  again, 
so  persistent  are  the  calls  for 
directions  for  this  sort  of 
work.  Even  physicians  praise 
the  humble  steel  needles  as  a 
cure  for  extreme  nervousness. 

The  charm  of  the  old-fashioned  knitted 
counterpane  still  hangs  over  us.  We 
want  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying 
fancy,  antique-shop  prices  for  them. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  tb  make  one  for 
yourself.  It  will  cost  only  the  time  and 
cotton  necessary  to  make  it.  The  four- 
petaled  flower  in  the  center  of  the  design 
stands  out  like  a  bas-relief  from  the 
knitted  lace  of  the  background.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  designs  and, 
when  finished,  will  prove  a  wonderful 
addition  to  any  bedroom. 

It  is  presumed  that  nearly  everyone 
knows  how  to  knit,  so  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  me  to  give  directions. 

Use   knitting   cotton   or   coarse  linen^ 
thread  and  steel  needles  of  a  suitable  size. 
The  square  is  knitted  with  five  needles, 
but  in  commencing  the  block  only  four 
are  used.    Cast  3  stitches  on  each  of  2 
needles,  and  2  stitches  on  a  third  needle. 
First  Row — Knit  plain. 
Second  Row — Over,  knit  1.    Repeat  all 
around. 

Third  Row — Knit  plain.  Then  take  the 
fifth  needle,  and  divide  the  stitches  evenlj' 
on  four  needles. 

Fourth  Row — Over,  knit  1.  Repeat  all 
around. 

Fifth  Row— Purl  1,  knit  S,  purl  1,  knit 
1.    Repeat  3  times. 

Sixth  Row — Over,  knit  3,  over,  knit  1, 
over,  knit  3,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch  (to 
knit  a  twist  stitch,  put  the  right-hand 
needle  in  the  back  part  of  the  stitch). 
Repeat  three  times. 

Seventh  Row — Purl  2,  knit  7,  purl  2, 
knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Eighth  Row — Over,  knit  5,  over,  knit  1, 
over,  knit  5,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Ninth  Row— Piirl  3,  knit  9,  purl  3,  knit 
1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Tenth  Row — Over,  knit  7,  over,  knit  1, 
over,  knit  7,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Eleventh  Row — Purl  4,  knit  11,  purl  4, 
knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Twelfth  Row — Over,  purl  1  knit  1  purl 
1   all  in  the  next  stitch,  making  three 


VALEHTINE  POST- CARDS  FOR  YOU 

Farm  a>;d  Fireside  has  secured  for  each  reader  a 
gorg-eoiis  set  of  \  alentir.e  Post-Car<^s. 
tii'ully  emi)-!3sed  in  twelve  colors  and 
these  cards  is  different  and 


Our 

Special 
Offers 


some  Valentine.  Each  of  these  cards  depicts  in 
beautiful  colors  chubby  Cupid,  pink-cheeked  chil- 
dren, gorgeous  flowers,  particularly  beautiful  land- 
scape pictures— all  repre.?entative  especially  of 
this  season  of  the  year. 


Offer  No.  1 

Send  $1.00  for  one 
three-year  subscription 
to    Farm    and  Fire 
SIDE.     You  T\ill  receive  a 
set  of  fifty  Valentine  Post- 
Cards,  all  charees  prepaid. 
Offer  No.  2 
Get  two  of  your  neighbors  to  hand 
you  35  cents  each  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside    Send  us 
the  subscriptions  with  remittance  of  70  cents, 
and  this  set  of  fifty  Valentine  Post-Cards  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail,  postage  prepaid. 
Offer  No.  3 

Send  30  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  You  will  receive  a  set  of 
twenty-five  Valentine  Post-Cards  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid. 


THESE  OFFERS  EXPIRE  IN  TWENTY  DAYS 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  Springfield,  Ohio 


stitches  of  it  before  slipping  it  off,  knit  3 
together,  knit  5,  over,  knit  I,  over,  knit  5, 
knit  3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  all 
in  the  next  stitch,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Thirteenth  Row — Purl  5,  knit  13,  purl 
5,  knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Fourteenth  Row — Over,  knit  1,  knit  3 
together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch,  knit  6,  over,  knit  1,  over,  knit  6, 
purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit 
3  together,  knit  1,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Fifteenth  Row— Purl  6,  knit  IS,  purl  6, 
knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Sixteenth  Row— Over,  knit  2,  purl  1 
knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  together, 
knit  7,  over,  knit  1,  over,  knit  7,  knit  3 
together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch,  knit  2,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Seventeenth  Row — Purl  7,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  13,  narrow, 
purl  7,  knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Eighteenth  Row — Over,  knit  3,  knit  3 
together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch, 
knit  15,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch, 
knit  3  together,  knit  3,  over,  knit  1  twist 
stitch.    Repeat  three  times. 

Nineteenth  Row — Purl  8,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  11,  narrow, 
purl  8,  knit  1.   Repeat  three  times. 

Twentieth  Row — Over,  purl  1  knit  1 
purl  1  in  first  stitch,  knit  3  together,  purl 
1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  to- 
gether, knit  13,  knit  3  together,  purl  1 
knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  together, 
knit  1,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch.  Repeat 
three  times. 

Twenty-first  Row — Purl  9,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  9,  narrow, 
purl  9,  knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Twenty-second  Row — Over,  knit  1,  knit 
3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch, 
knit  3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 


As  the  finished  block  appears 

Stitch,  knit  11,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch,  knit  3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl 
1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  together,  knit  1, 
over,  knit  1  twist  stitch.  Repeat  three 
times. 

Twenty-third  Row — Purl  10,  slip- 1,  knit 
1.  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  7,  narrow, 
purl  10,  knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Twentj'-fourth  Row — Over,  knit  2,  purl 
1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  to- 
gether, purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch, 
Icnit  3  together,  knit  9,  knit  3  together, 
purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3 
together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch,  knit  2,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Twenty-fifth  Row— Purl  11,  slip  1,  k-nit 
1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  5,  narrow, 
purl  11,  knit  1.   Repeat  three  times.' 

Twenty-sixth  Row — Over,  knit  3,  knit 
3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch,  knit  3  together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1 
in  next  stitch,  knit  7,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1 
in  next  stitch,  knit  3  together,  purl  1  knit 
1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  together,  knit 
3,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch.  Repeat  three 
times. 

Twenty-seventh  Row — Purl  12,  slip  1, 
knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  3, 
narrow,  purl  12,  knit  1.  Repeat  three 
times. 

Twentj'-eighth  Row — Over  (purl  1  knit 
1  purl  1  in  first  stitch,  knit  3  together), 
repeat  twice  more,  knit  5  (knit  3  together, 
purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch),  repeat 
twice  more,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch). 
Repeat  three  times. 

Twenty-ninth  Row — Purl  13,  slip  1,  knit 
1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  1,  narrow, 
purl  13,  knit  1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Thirtieth  Row— Over,  knit  1  (knit  3 
together,  purl  1  knit  1  purl  1  in  next 
stitch),  repeat  twice  more,  knit  3  (purl  1 
loiit  1  purl  1  in  next  stitch,  knit  3  to- 
gether), repeat  twice  more,  knit  1,  over, 
knit  1  twist  stitch.    Repeat  three  times. 

Thirty-first  Row — Purl  14,  slip  1,  nar- 
row, pass  slipped  stitch  over,  purl  14,  knit 
1.    Repeat  three  times. 

Thirty-second  Row — Over,  knit  29,  over, 
knit  1  twist  stitch.   Repeat  three  times. 


Thirty-third  Row— Purl  31,  knit  1.  Re- 
peat three  times. 

Thirty-fourth  Row — Over,  knit  31,  over, 
knit  1  twist  stitch.    Repeat  three  times. 

Thirty-fifth  Row— Purl  33,  knit  1. 
Repeat  three  times. 

Thirty-sixth  Row— Over,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
pass  slipped  stitch  over,  repeat  until  within 
the  last  2  stitches,  then  over,  knit  1,  over, 
knit  1  twist  stitch.  Repeat  from  beginning 
of  the  thirty-fourth  row,  three  times. 

Thirty-seventh  Row — Knit  plain  all 
around. 

Thirty-eighth  Row — Over,  knit  4,  slip 
1.  knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  repeat 
within  the  last  6  stitches,  then  over,  knit 
5,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch.  Repeat  three 
times. 

Thirty-ninth  Row — Knit  plain  all 
around. 

Fortieth  Row — Over,  knit  1,  over,  slip 
1,  knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit  1 
narrow,  repeat  within  the  last  2  stitches, 
then  over,  knit  1,  over,  knit  1.  Repeat 
three  times. 

Forty-first  Row — Knit  plain  all  around. 

Forty-second  Row — Over,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
pass  slipped  stitch  over,  over,  knit  1,  over, 
slip  1  narrow,  pass  slipped  stitch  over, 
repeat  until  within  last  4  stitches,  then 
over,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over, 
over,  knit  1,  over,  knit  1  twist  stitch. 
Repeat  from  beginning  of  forty-second 
row  three  times. 

Forty-third  Row — Knit  plain  all  around. 

Forty- fourth  Row — Over,  purl  to  within 
the  last  stitch,  then  over,  knit  1  twist 
stitch.   Repeat  three  times. 

Forty-fifth  Row — Knit  plain  all  around. 

Forty-sixth  Row — Like  forty-fourth 
row. 

Forty-seventh  Row — Knit  plain  all 
around. 

Forty-eighth  Row — Cast  off  loosely. 

Sew  the  blocks  together  neatly  on  'the 
wrong  side.  Tie  in  a  fringe,  or  edge  with 
a  knitted  lace,  either  of  which  will  be 
pretty. 

A  counterpane  knit  after  this  pattern 
will  be  neither  difficult  nor  tedious  to 
make;  the  work  progresses  quite  rapidly. 
-\nd  the  long  winter  evenings  afford  just 
the  time  for  such  work. 


The  Model  Guest 

By  Haiyot  Holt  Dey 

A  great  deal  is  said  and  written  about 
■'•■the  responsibilities  of  the  hostess,  and 
so  little  about  the  behavior  of  the  guest, 
when  really  it  is  quite  as  much  of  a  trick 
to  be  a  model  guest  as  it  is  to  be  a  model 
hostess.  No  matter  on  what  familiar 
terms  the  guest  may  be  with  the  hostess, 
there  are  certain  little  formalities,  amen- 
ities and  courtesies  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  For  example,  there  is  the 
simple  point  of  regarding  with  seriousness 
the  time  which  the  hostess  appoints  for 
the  visit,  the  time  for  its  beginning  and 
the  time  for  its  ending.  The  hostess  is 
likely  to  have  plans  of  her  own,  even 
though  she  may  not  divulge  them  to  her 
intimate  friend  who  is  her  guest.  The 
model  guest  will  depart  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  invitation,  although  urged  to 
remain  and  will  not  run  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing her  hostess  as  glad  when  she  goes  as 
when  she  comes.  This  is  called  "making 
her  twice  glad,"  which,  naturally,  it  doesn't. 

There  is  also  the  courtesy  of  being 
prompt  at  meals,  especially  the  breakfast- 
table.  A  woman  who  entertains  largely 
during  the  year,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
overseeing  her  household  duties,  confides 
in  me  that  she  always  keeps  on  hand  what 
she  calls  "temper  work."  She  has  knit  a 
bedspread  at  odd  times  while  she  has  been 
waiting  for  guests  to  come  to  breakfast. 

The  model  guest,  I  therefore  conclude, 
is  one  who  comes  when  she  is  invited,  and 
goes  home  at  the  time  specified  in  the  invi- 
tation. She  makes  her  own  bed,  keeps  her 
room  in  order,  and  is  always  ready  when 
meals  are  announced.  I  believe,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  excellencies,  that  she  brings 
her  own  soap  and  scissors  and  comb  and 
brush,  and  that  in  case  she  does  not  do 
this,  she,  at  least,  on  departure,  refrains 
from  appropriating  any  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned, which  she  may  have  borrowed  of 
her  hostess.  The  model  guest  busies  herself 
with  a  bit  of  attractive  needlework  which 
she  afterward  presents  to  the  hostess.  She 
makes  friends  with  the  dog  and  cat,  and 
she  tells  stories  to  the  children,  and 
admires  the  family  baby,  and  praises  the 
cooking,  and  never  forgets  a  little  fee  to 
the  servants.  She  never  intrudes  herself 
during  the  houseworking  hours,  but  set- 
tles herself  in  a  snug  corner  with  a  book, 
and  has  the  best  kind  of  a  time.  Some- 
times she  dusts  around  a  little  just  for 
exercise,  and  she  claims  only  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  the  family.  She  knows 
how  to  express  appreciation  in  a  way  that 
puts  a  spur  to  everyone's  good  endeavor, 
and  she  goes  home  while  everybody  is 
very  fond  of  her,  and  regrets  her. 
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The  Country  Mother 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

So  MANY  country  mothers  lament  that 
they  can  do  nothing  for  their  children, 
that  they  must  lack  all  advantages  because 
they  are  in  the  country ! 

Any  mother  has  much  to  fight  against 
in  the  bringing  up  of  her  little  ones,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  the  country  mother  alone 
who  must  face  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. 

Only  a  mother  who  has  tried  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  her  children  inter- 
ested and  contented  in  the  stufify  little 
back  garden  when  the  excitement  of  the 
street  is  calling  loudly;  to  her  it  seems  as 
if  the  country  is  a  haven  for  the  upbring- 
ing of  children. 

"The  outdoor  life  is  good,  of  course," 
answer  many  discontented  country  moth- 
ers, "but  how  about  advantages?" 

The  country  schools  are  not  always 
what  they  should  be,  but  in  many  instances 
the  interested  cooperation  of  the  parents 
would  better  them.  And  we  do  get  excel- 
lent scholars  from  our  rural  districts ; 
some  of  our  best  high-school  pupils  come 
from  the  countrj'.  Try  to  remember,  dear 
discontented  mother,  that  only  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  the  town  children  ever 
finish  the  high  school;  outside  interests 
become  too  strong,  or  the  bread  question 
too  insistent. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  an  excellent  vil- 
lage school  having  seven  trained  teachers ; 
six  of  those  teachers  (including  the  prin- 
cipal) came  from  country  homes,  and  go 
back  each  summer  to  help  through  the 
busy  season. 

I  recently  stopped  at  a  remote  country 
home,  where  necessity  compelled  me  to 
stay  several  hours.  One  son  of  this  house- 
hold was  away  to  college.  Another  had 
finished  an  agricultural  course  and  was 
managing  the  home  farm  so  successfully 
that  he  was  already  buying  more  land  and 
preparing  to  specialize  in  his  farming. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  teaching  in  a 
distant  city.  As  I  still  stood  at  the  door, 
a  pretty,  well-dressed  young  lady  rode  up 
on  horseback,  whom  the  mother  proudly 
introduced  as  her  youngest  daughter.  Her 
manner  was  charming,  and  presently  she 
played  me  several  difficult  pieces  on  her 
piano  as  gracefully  as  any  town-bred  girl 
could  have  done. 

Not  all  country  children  haVfe  so  good 
advantages,  of  course;  neither  does  one 
family  out  of  ten  in  the  town  do  as  well 
for  their  children. 

The  country  child  may  be  taught  correct 
manners,  may  be  given  good  books  and 
magazines  that  will  instruct  and  refine, 
and  opportunities  to  work  his  way  ahead 
in  the  world. 

Remember,  dear  mother,  that  if  you 
now  give  up  to  the  obstacles  and  opposi- 
tions you  meet,  you  would  be  just  as  weak 
to  face  the  difficulties  of  child-rearing  in 
the  town. 


Parental  Responsibility 

By  J.  H.  Haynes 

A MOTHER  with  tearful  eyes  asks  what 
can^  be  done  for  her  boy  who  has 
acquired  the  cigarette  habit?  The  query 
is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  TLe  child 
reflects  the  home  environments  in  all  that 
he  does. 

In  the  schoolroom,  in  our  young  days, 
we  learned  to  study  character;  and  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  homes  of  our  pupils 
confirmed  the  truthfulness  of  our  views. 

The  boy  who,  with  harsh  language  and 
closed  fist,  cowed  the  other  pupils  has  his 
counterpart  in  the  home :  a  mother  who 
rules  as  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  acts  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  defaces  the  schoolroom  or  its 
furniture,  is  sure  to  come  from  a  home 
where  chaos  and  disorder  prevail.  The 
raging,  scolding  mother  will  raise  up 
vicious,  ill-disposed  children. 

The  mother  who  at  every  little  offense 
cries  out,  "I'll  slap  your  jaws,"  or  "Til 
break  your  neck,"  furnishes  her  equivalent 
in  the  schoolroom. 

The  pupil  who  has  a  proper  regard  to 
the  school  surroundings  reflects  the  char- 
acter of  the  home  environments.  If  at 
any  time  reproof  is  found  necessary,  it 
will  not  be  in  bawling  terms,  nor  charac- 
terized by  a  display  of  passion.  That  child 
will  always  remember  its  mother,  and  the 
character  of  her  life  will  be  reflected  in 
its  future  actions.  Whether  you  claim 
church  membership  or  not,  see  that  your 
life  conforms  to  that  laid  down  by 
the  great  Master,  and  your  child  will 
imitate  you.  Mothers  and  fathers,  remem- 
ber that  you  are  in  a  great  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  future  life  of  your  child! 


Memory  Gems  for  Mothers 

By  Fay  Stuart 

•  HERE  was  once  a  woman,  so  the  story  goes,  who  had  lived  most  of 
her  life  as  a  poor  country  girl  with  very  meage*r  advantages.  Later, 
as  she  mingled  with  educated  people,  they  were  charmed  by  her 
brilliant  mind,  which  seemed  just  overflowing  with  poetic  thought. 
She  was  familiar  with  the  best  literature  and  ready  at  any  moment 
with  an  apt  quotation.  She  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  gradu- 
ated from  some  college.  But  to  the  one  man  who  at  last  entered 
her  life  she  made  this  confession : 

In  living  with  a  poor  country  relative  she  had  received  little 
schooling,  not  even  having  the  advantage  of  a  public  library.  Almost 
the  only  books  in  her  home  were  the  Bible  and  the  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac.  There  was  also  a  calendar  published  yearly  containing  a 
verse  for  each  day.  From  these  scanty  resources  she  had  gleaned 
her  knowledge,  storing  up  quotations  from  the  best  authors  until 
her  memory  was  rich  with  gems.  She  called  it  graduating  from  Calendar  College. 
Does  not  her  experience  put  us  to  shame,  with  volumes  of  poems  in  our  book- 
cases, gems  of  poetry  in  most  of  the  magazines  and  the  public  library  freely  offering 
to  U6  its  treasures? 

One  interesting  plan  that  produced  fine  results  is  to  obtain  blank  books  large 
enough  to  hold  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  verses.  While  buying  for  the  children, 
get  one  for  yourself. 

Each  day  write  beneath  the  date  some  favorite  verse  and  its  author's  name. 
Memorize  it,  and  at  the  evening  meal  let  each  one  repeat  her  memory  gem.  Think 
of  the  poetry  that  will  cling  to  your  memory  and  help  make  your  own  thoughts  dainty 
and  sweet. 

The  search  for  verses  will  open  books  and  magazines  that  might  otherwise  remain 
untouched,  and  you  will  all  be  sure  to  learn  something  besides  the  daily  verses  as 
the  pages  lay  open  before  you. 

I  try  to  find  verses  appropriate  to  the  season  of  year  or  that  are  suggestive  of  the 
day's  happenings.  At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  I  find  these  words  from  Susan 
Coolidge's  pen : 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new  ; 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 

Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you, 

A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

Again  for  some  day  that  has  had  its  own  trials,  Owen  Meredith's  words  : 

No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in  its  strife. 
And  all  life  not  be  stronger  and  purer  thereby, 

bring  cheer  that  makes  life  seem  worth  while.  When  the  children  complain  of  the 
long  stormy  winter,  upon  some  February  day  teach  them  this : 

Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love ! 

Hark !  'tis  a  beautiful  thing ; 
The  weariest  month  of  the  year,  love, 

Is  the  shortest  and  nearest  to  spring. 

—Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Have  you  an  impatient  day  ?    Listen  to  Shakespeare's  wisdom : 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry  the  grinding. 

Or  again  from  Mrs.  Whitney : 

Making  a  sweet  pause  of  patience 
Rather  than  a  craving  and  a  pain. 

Do  the  things  in  your  work  seem  all  distorted  and  wrong?  You'd  like  to  change 
them,  but  it  seems  a  hopeless  task !    Learn  from  Jean  Ingelow  : 

I  am  glad  to  think 

I  am  not  bound  to  make  the  world  go  right ; 
But  only  to  discover  and  to  do 
With  cheerful  heart  the  work  that 
God  appoints. 

As  fall  comes,  you  will  find  rich 
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The  swallows  chatter  about  their  flight, 

The  cricket  chirps  like  a  rare  g:ood  fellow. 
The  asters  twinkle  in  clusters  bright, 

While  the  corn  grows  ripe  and  the  apples  mellow. 

Indian  summer  will  bring  Whittier's  thought  to  mind : 

From  gold  to  gray,  our  mild,  sweet  day 

Of  Indian  summer  fades  too  soon ; 
But  tenderly  about  the  sea 

Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunter's  moon. 

In  December  perhaps  you  will  recall  Edna  Proctor's  words : 


December  fair  and  holly-crowned 
With  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms. 

Or  Alfred  Tennyson's : 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 

The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still. 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

For  the  Sabbath  verses  I  need  offer  no  suggestions.  The  Book  of  Books  is  brimful 
of  helpful,  inspiring  and  poetic  thought.    We  all  have  our  favorite  Bible  verses. 

You  will  grow  better  acquainted  with  the  men  and  women  who  have  treasures 
among  the  poets.    Whittier  whispers  : 


The  west  winds  blow,  and  singing 
I  hear  the  glad  streams  run  ; 

The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw 
Wide  open  to  the  sun. 
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There  are  many  beautiful  Memorial  Day  poems.    My  book  contains  this ; 

But  the  roses  we  plucked  for  the  blue 

And  the  lilies  we  twined  for  the  gray, 
We  have  bound  in  a  wreath 
And  in  glory  beneath, 


Slumber  the  heroes  to-day. 


— Albert  B.  Paine. 


With  the  coming  of  apple-blossoms,  violets,  roses  and  song-birds,  you  will  be 
tempted  to  write  several  verses  each  day.  By  and  by,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  words 
will  fit : 

The  golden-rod  is  yellow, 
.  The  corn  is  turning  brown ; 
The  trees  in  apple-orchard 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

And  what  a  choice  collection  by  and  by,  when  the  little  ones,  woman  grown,  have 
left  the  home  nest,  will  Mother  find  these  old  blank  books  as  she  sits,  tired  and  lonely 
perhaps  some  winter's  evening,  to  smile  and  possibly  shed  a  bright  tear  or  two  over 
the  childish  handwriting  and  the  choice  of  verses  so  characteristic  of  little  daughters 
in  their  growing-up  time.    Try  it,  busy  mothers,  for  it  will  prove  worth  while. 


Children's  Rightful  Inheritance 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

Wery  few  parents,  unless  it  be  the  lazy, 
'  shiftless  men  and  women  who  literally 
obey  the  injunction  of  Scripture,  "Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  go  through 
life  without  concerning  themselves  about 
the  portion  that  will  fall  to  their  children 
when  they  die,  be  that  time  late  or  soon. 

Some  people  are  saving  to  educate 
their  boys  and  girls,  some  to  fit  them 
for  professional  life,  some  to  save  them 
from  hard  work,  some  to  give  them  so- 
cial advantages,  but  more  than  all  fathers 
and  mothers  are  denying  themselves 
in  order  that  they  may  heap  up  wealth 
for  their  children.  It  seems  to  be  the 
universal  passion  to  leave  a  rich  finan- 
cial heritage  to  sons  and  daughters,  so 
that  part  of  the  question .  will  be  treated 
first.  It  is  too  bad  so  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  if  young  people  only  have 
wealth  they  have  everything  needful,  when 
in  reality  the  very  money  gotten  together 
by  hard  and  painful  toil  may  prove  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  them. 

But  there  is  a  financial  inheritance  that 
even  the  children  of  the  very  poor  ought 
to  have,  and  that  is  the  education  in  the 
getting  and  spending  of  money.  One  of 
the  most  pathetic  sights  in  the  world  is 
that  of  a  young  man  or  woman  wholly 
untrained  suddenly  placed  in  possessioa 
of  a  fortune,  large  or  small,  for  in  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  cases 
destruction  of  the  property  speedily  fol- 
lows. What  might  have  been  a  lifelong 
satisfaction  is  dissipated  in  a  few  months 
or  years,  and  the  heir  is  really  worse  off 
than  if  he  had  never  received  it.  So 
instead  of  giving  yourself  so  much  con- 
cern to  lay  up  dollars  for  your  sons  and 
daughters,  teach  them  the  value  of  money 
and  help  them  earn  it  for  themselves 
either  by  hand  or  head  work,  or  by  both. 

A  man  with  a  little  farm  and  a  family 
of  four  children  lived  next  a  rich  farmer 
with  only  one  son  who  was  to  receive  all 
his  father's  property  at  his  death.  The 
poor  man  had  nothing  much  to  give 
his  children,  so  he  set  about  educating 
them  as  best  he  could  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  while  the  neighbor  openly 
boasted  that  his  son  could  take  life  easy. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  man  on  the  little 
farm  is  living  in  peace  and  comfort,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  his  children  have 
entered  upon  their  inheritance,  for  they 
are  all  making  money,  while  the  rich 
farmer  worries  along  as  best  he  may, 
devising  schemes  to  keep  his  son  from 
wasting  his  money  after  he  is  gone.  He 
has  paid  bill  after  bill  for  the  son,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet,  simply  because  he  was  so 
busy  laying  up  money  for  him  that  he 
neglected  to  teach  him  how  to  spend  and 
to  save.  In  the  humble  home  money  was 
not  placed  above  everything  else,  though 
the  children  of  the  farmer  in  moderate 
circumstances  could  now  buy  and  sell  the 
man  who  once  pitied  them. 

From  earliest  childhood  the  child 
should  have  money  of  his  own  and  in- 
structions in  how  to  spend  and  how  to 
save.  Of  course,  children  will  make  mis- 
takes and  buy  foolish  things,  but  all  the 
same  they  receive  valuable  lessons  from 
those  very  mistakes,  and  it  is  better  to 
allow  a  boy  to  learn  the  folly  of  wasting 
money  from  twenty-five-cent  failures  in 
childhood  rather  than  twenty-five-hun- 
dred-dollar ones  later  in  life.  If  a  little 
girl,  in  spite  of  advice  on  the  subject, 
buys  an  unbecoming  hair-ribbon  and  is 
forced  to  wear  it  out,  she  will  be  more 
careful  next  time,  whereas  a  becoming 
one  purchased  by  the  mother  against  the 
child's  will  teaches  her  nothing  but  the 
idea  that  she  has  no  rights. 

Some  misfortune  may  keep  you  from 
leaving  a  dollar  to  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, but  nothing  on  earth  can  prevent 
them  from  being  educated  in  financial 
matters  if  you  set  out  to  give  them  that 
inheritance.  The  common  details  of  the 
law  regarding  borrowing  and  selling, 
security,  taxes,  buying  and  selling  real 
estate  and  what  is  legal  in  making  out 
deeds  and  notes  should  be  as  familiar  as 
the  multiplication  table  to  country  boys 
and  girls,  and  no  important  step  should  toe 
taken  in  the  family  without  consulting 
them  and  giving  them  an  insight  into 
business  affairs.  Instead  of  being  shielded 
from  financial  transactions  they  should  be 
pushed  out  into  the  world  and  put  on 
their  guard  against  swindlers.  A  few  bad 
bargains  will  educate  them  more  than 
volumes  of  advice.  Whatever  else  you 
have  for  the  boys  and  girls  when  you 
come  to  die,  be  sure  that  they  have  had  a 
rich  inheritance  in  financial  training  and 
wisdom,  then  the  money  will  not  matter 
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'Twixt  Man  and  Wife 

By  L.  D.  Stearns 

Illustrated  by  Charles  S.  Corson 


WONDER.  Beth,  how  many  times 
you've  crossed  the  room  in  the  last 
ten    minutes !"'    and    Jack  Graves 


turned  a  half-smiling,  half-annoyed 
face  toward  his  wife.  "It  sort  of 
gets  on  a  fellow's  nerves,  you  see," 
he  explained  apologetically. 

'I'm  sorry,  boy,"  and  pausmg  be- 
side him  she  ran  her  slender  fingers 
through  his  rumpled  hair  with  a 
soft  little  laugh.  Then  she  seated 
herself  on  the  broad  arm  of  his 
chair.  "Don't  lay  it  all  to  me,  dear," 
she  went  on.  "I  warned  you  last 
night  that  the  thermometer  was  still  rising  and  that  / 
shoitld  shed  winter  flannels  to-day.  Poor  fellow,  you  re 
still  enduring  yours."  ,  jji     u  *i 

He  made  a  little  grimace.    "Don  t  mollycoddle,  beth. 
How  often  must  I  tell  you  that  I  can  tousle  my  own 
hair  all  that's  needful?    Why  is  it  girls  always  want  to 
o-et  their  fingers  in  a  fellow's  hair,  I  wonder !    As  tor 
flannels,  I  always  had  a  sort  of  weakness  tor  taking 
mv  mother's  advice,  and  I  believe  she  used  to  say 
the  last  of  Mav  was  time  enough  to  don 
summer  garb.    You,  I  presume,  were 
never  troubled  with  such  a  weakness. 
"No.    Jack,  do  you  remember—" 
The    wife's    voice    trailed    oflf  into 
silence,  while  her  eyes  roved  with  a 
half-smile  over  the  room.    Then  they 
came  back  and  rested  wistfully  on  her 
husband's  face.    "It's  a  beautiful  room, 
isn't  it,  Jack?"  she  asked. 

"Sort  of  homev  and  pleasant.  Uhy? 
She  had  withdrawn  her  fingers  from 
his  hair.  She  had  withdrawn  herself 
also,  so  that  her  body  no  longer  rested 
against  him,  but  she  still  sat  perched  on 
the  chair  arm,  leaning  back  with  careless 
grace,  and  he — man-like — did  not  note 
the  blue-grav  shadows  that  had  'crept 
into  her  eyes,  nor  the  little  hard  sound 
that  had  taken  the  sweetness  from  her 
voice. 

"Why?  Oh,  I  was  wondering— 
remembering  the  little  room  where  you 
used  to  come  for  a  cup  of  tea  which  I 
made  myself  over  the  lamp.  It  wasn't  a 
pretty  room,  Jack — rather  bare  and 
dreary,  was  it  not?  And  yet  it  was  a 
dear, '  gay  little  room  with  its  shabby 
furnishings,  and  its  one  window.  I 
think  of  it  at  times.  I  never  bored  you 
then,  did  I,  Jack?" 

He  laughed  absently,  and  turned  again 
to  his  paper.  "If  making  tea  has  such 
fascinations,"  he  said,  "you  might  make 
four  or  five  cups  a  day.  Doubtless  it 
would  do  as  well  as  the  'Rest  Cure.'  But 
what  bribe  can  I  give  that  I  may  gam 
peace  to  read  mv  paper?" 

"Nothing,  thanks."  With  a  yawn  and 
a  little  indifferent  air.  she  arose  and 
crossed  the  room. 

She  picked  up  a  book,  opening  it  at 
random,  and  sat  down.  Her  rnanner 
was  careless,  but  her  face  was  white  and 
her  eyes  were  like  glowing  coals. 

A  queer  little  lump  came  into  her 
throat — an  odd  choking  sensation,  as 
though  she  were  stifling  and  must  have 
air.  She  raised  her  hand  to  her  throat, 
and  drew  a  quick  breath.  Then  she 
leaned  back  with  closed  eyes. 

Her  husband  folded  his  paper  and 
arose.  "I  have  to  go  to  the  office,  Beth," 
he  announced.  "It  is  more  than  likely  I 
shall  be  detained  until  late.  Don't  wait 
up  for  me." 

"I  thought  we  were  going  to  the  con- 
cert," not  turning,  "^^"e  have  not  been 
out  for  weeks,  but  doubtless  you  forget." 

"Yes."  He  spoke  in  a  preoccupied 
way.  "I  did  forget.  I  am  sorry,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped  now.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  me  to  send  Henry  up  to  take 
you?" 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind."  Her  voice 
was  clear  and  cold.  It  held,  somehow, 
the  quality  of  steel  striking  on  steel. 
It    penetrated    her    husband's    consciousness    at  last. 

"\\'hat's  the  trouble.  Beth?"  he  inquired  anxiously. 

She  raised  her  brows  slightly.  "Trouble?  Nothing 
new.    I  am  wondering  a  bit  if  it  all  paid." 

"What?" 

"The  giving  of  life — home — liberty — "  she  paused, 
and  her  eyes  swept  the  beautiful  room,  then  dropped 
to  the  costly  dress  she  wore,  and  she  lifted  her  head  a 
little  higher  and  held  it  proudly  erect  as  she  added  with 
curling  lips,  "for  this!" 

The  man's  eyes  had  followed  her,  and  as  she  paused 
he  took  a  step  toward  her,  then  drew  back  with  com- 
pressed lips. 

"Is  that  all  you  gained,  Beth?"  he  asked. 

"Quite  all."  "she  replied.  "What  more  could  woman 
ask?"  And  with  a  hard  little  laugh  and  a  rustle  of  silk 
she  swept  from  the  room. 

She  paused  just  outside  the  door.  "If  Henry  does 
not  come.  I  shall  ask  Frank  Lee  to  take  me  to  the  con- 
cert," she  announced.  "I  am  aware  it  will  be  against 
your  wishes,  but,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went 
on  up  the  stairs,  and  from  the  landing  a  little  mocking 
laugh  floated  back. 

Inside  her  room  she  stood  quite  still  for  a  second, 
hands  pressed  hard  against  her  burning  eyes ;  then  she 
stretched  them  to  the  open  fire  blazing  in  the  grate, 
shivering  as  though  with  a  chill.    "If  I  hate  him,"  she 


whispered  passionately,  "he  has  only  himself  to  blame !" 
Then,  "And  I  could  have  loicU  him  so!"  she  cried,  with 
quivering  lips. 

She  dropped  down,  woman  fashion,  to  the  floor, 
clasping  her  hands  about  her  knees.  She  wondered  a 
little  how  she  had  failed.  She  had  loved  v.ith  such  a 
passionate  love  it  was  almost  pain.  Yet  little  by  little, 
with  such  a  firm,  quiet  hand  she  had  hardly  known 
when  it  began,  he  had  forced  her  outside  his  plans,  his 
business,  his  life,  until  at  last  they  had  come  to  seem 
far  apart.  She  remembered  so  plainly  the  first  time  he 
had  withdrawn  his  hand  from  her  touch.  She  had  tried 
with  all  her  woman's  strength  to  be  companion,  friend, 
chum — as  well  as  wife — but  at  every  move  cold,  calm, 
studied  indifference  had  met  her,  and  put  her  pitiful 
little  advances  to  one  side,  until  now  as  she  sat  with 
white  face  and  tightly  closed  eyes,  fighting  passionately 
to  keep  the  hot,  stinging  tears  from  overflowing,  her 
heart  cried  o\-er  and  over,  "He  shall  never  hurt  me 
again— ;!<?:'cr — never!  For  hate  cannot  hurt  like  love, 
and  love  shall  die.    I'll  hate  him !   IkIU!  Izvill!" 

The  clock  struck  eight,  and  as  it  did  so  she  arose. 

Henry,  ihe  old,  white-haired  clerk,  had  not  come,  and 


"She  nad  risen  and  was  standing 


v/ith  parted  lips  and  vAde,  staring  eyes 


with  her  lips  set  in  a  strange,  hard  way  she  went  to  her 
closet  and  took  out  a  shimmering  silken  gown.  Going 
to  the  glass,  she  began  to  smooth  her  hair.  Her  hps 
no  longer  quivered.  The  tears  no  longer  fought  to  have 
their  wav. 

At  sound  of  the  telephone  in  the  hall  below  she  turned 
and  ran  lightly  down. 

"Henry  has  gone  home  sick,"  came  over  the  wire,  m 
her  husband's  voice,    "I  am  sorry." 

"Yes."  Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet.  Are  you 
going  to  take  me  yourself,  or  shall  I  'phone  to  Frank? 

"Beth,  vou  would  not  do  that?" 

"Yes."'  It  was  just  a  word,  scarcely  breathed;  but 
it  carried  conviction.  "Be  sure  I  do  not  forget  I  am 
your  wife.    God  knows  I  wish  I  were  not." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
took  it  down  again. 

"347-12."  she  called:  then,  "Good-evening.  Is  it 
Frank?  I  wonder — could  you  be  coaxed  from  your 
chair  and  your  paper  to  take  me  to  the  concert 
to-night  ?" 

"Beth! 


Even  over  the  wire  she  caught  the  sharp 
catch  of  wonder  in  his  voice.  "Is  Jack  wiUing?"      _  _ 

A  little  laugh  floated  over  the  wire.  "/  am  willing. 
Hurry,  please."  and  she  hung  up  the  receiver. 

She  went  slowlv  up  the  stairs,  pausing  at  every  step, 
then  she  turned  and  looked  down  the  length  of  the  hall, 


now  partly  in  shadow,  and  once  more  she  shivered, 
"I  suppose,"  she  said  slowly,  "he  gives  me  all  his 
nature  can  give.  And  I  took  my  choice.  Frank  loved 
me.  but  /  loved  Jack,  and  Jack  loved — nobody.  But 
lo\e  or  hate.  / — ani — his — 'wife." 

She  retraced  her  steps  and  sat  down  once  more  before 
the  telephone. 

".'^47-12,''  she  repeated,  "Frank?  .  .  .  oh,  I'm 
glad  you've  not  left.  .  .  .  No.  Jack's  not  here,  but 
I  find  I  can't  go.  .  .  .  Yes.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  have 
quite  suddenly  decided  to  run  away  for  a  little 
outing  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  busy  packing  to-night. 
.  .  .  No.  I  could  not  possibly  see  you  were  3'ou 
to  call." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  again  and  went  once  more 
into  the  living-room.  Its  shadowy  outlines  of  ferns  and 
palms  and  costly  statuettes  reached  out  luxurious  arms 
appealingh  toward  her ;  but  she  did  not  see  them. 
Crouching  down  in  the  dark  by  a  window,  she  looked 
out  into  the  night  with  wide,  tearless  eyes.  Presently 
her  htisband  came  into  sight.  She  watched  him  come 
along  the  walk  and  mount  the  steps,  and  thought  with 
an  odd  little  smile  of  how  she  would  have  hastened 
once  to  let  him  in.  Then  she  dropped 
her  burning  face  to  her  folded  arms. 

"If  I  hate  him,"  she  whispered  once 
more,  "he  has  only  himself  to  blame !" 
Then  her  soft  arms  grew  rigid — her 
face  set.    "And  /  ■will!    I  will!"  she  • 
repeated. 

She  heard  him  turn  off  the  lights  in 
the  hall  and  go  into  his  den.  Then, 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  she  realized 
it  must  be  very  late,  and  rising,  cramped 
and  stiff  from  her  long  vigil,  she  went 
slowly  out,  but  as  she  reached  the  stairs 
she  noticed  a  glimmer  of  light  from 
beneath  his  closed  door  and  turned  back, 
thinking  he  had  forgotten  to  turn  oft' 
his  gas. 

Opening  the  door,  she  saw  him  still 
at  his  desk. 

"Pardon  me."  she  apologized.  "I  saw 
your  light  and  thought  you  had  forgot- 
ten it." 

He  turned.  "Did  you  enjoy  the  con- 
cert?" he  inquired,  his  face  stern  and 
white. 

"How  could  one  but  enjoy  it?" 
"Particularly  with  pleasant  company?" 
She  inclined  her  head  slightly,  and 
advanced  a  step  into  the  room.  "Can 
you  spare  me  a  few  moments?"  she 
asked,  evenly,  taking  a  chair  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him. 

Her  cheeks  were  dead  white,  her  eyes 
like  glints  of  flame,  her  hps  drawn  into 
little  scornful  curves.  She  folded  her 
hands,  one  over  the  other,  in  her  lap, 
and  leaned  easily  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  big  chair.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
eyes  one  might  have  thought  her  the 
picture  of  careless  ease. 

"I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  Jack," 
she  said  simph-,  and  her  voice  was  steady 
and  lov«. 

He  did  not  move,  or  speak,  merely 
waited;  and  after  a  hardly  perceptible 
pause  she  went  on.  "It  has  become 
unbearable  here — our  life.  You  and  I, 
at  least,  know  it  is  a  farce,  and  that  our 
one  chance  of  contentment  or  happiness 
is  in  living  apart.  You  will  give  me,  I 
presume,  a  little  money  to  tide  me  over 
'  the  first  few  weeks.  I  shall  never  ask  for 
more,  and — I  shall  leave  my  jewels. 
You  paid  for  them.  They  are  yours. 
I  shall  never,  of  my  own  will,  see  you 
again." 

Her  teeth  shut  hard  over  her  under  lip 
that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  threatened  to 
quiver.  She  raised  her  handkerchief  a 
second  later,  and  wiped  away  a  drop  of 
blood  where  they  had  cut  the  tender 
s.<in. 

"You  bear  my  name,"  impassively.  He 
might  have  been   carven   from  stone. 
Even  his  lips  were  white. 
Her  breath  came  quickly. 
"I  .shall  bear  it  honorably,"  she  said 
proudlv,   suddenly  sitting  erect,  her  head  held  very 
high.    "I  did  not  go  to  the  concert  this  evening  after 
all,  because  of  that  fact."  ^ 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  '  Thank  you,  he 
replied  gravely. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  sharp  move,  he  swung  around, 
misplacing  a  paper  as  he  did  so,  which  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  reached  out- and  laid  another  hastily  in  its  place,  but 
not  before  she  had  seen  his  revolver  lying  hidden 
beneath.  , 

"I  have  something  to  tell  vou,  as  well,  he  began.  It 
will  not  take  long.  You  said  to-night  that  marriage 
had  given  you— this."  glancing  suggestively  about.  "I 
never  reahzed  before  how  large  a  place  luxury  held  in 
a  woman's  life.  Believe  me,  I  am  glad  to  have  known 
of  vour  decision  to  go  away  before  telling  you  m}'— 
confession."  He  laughed  a  little  bitterly.  "I  think  it 
has  hurt  less,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  than  if  you 
hr.d  told  me  later." 

He  paused,  and  with  critical  eyes  she  noted  the 
strong,  white  hands  opening  and  closing  quickly.  It  was 
his  only  show  of  emotion,  yet  his  face  was  as  white  as 
her  own. 

"It  has  been  a  struggle  for  a  year,  until  last  week  1 
staked  everv  dollar  I  had  on  an  even  chance,  and 
to-night,"  he'  took  a  deep  breath  and  shut  his  lips  hard. 
Theji  he  looked  across,  straight  [coxcluded  ox  page  31] 
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How  to  Be  Prettier  Than  You  Are 

Through  the  Care  of  Your  Hair 

By  Louise  D.  Mitchell 


T  WOULD  take  too  much 
space  in  this  little  article  for 
me  to  tell  you  how  hair  first 
became  a  source  of  beauty, 
so  I  shall  ignore  that  sub- 
ject and  merely  remind  you 
that  hair  was  really  intended  by  Mother 
Nature  as  a  means  for  protecting  the 
skull  and  keeping  it  warmed. 

Now,  each  hair  of  your  head  is  imbedded 
in  a  tiny  sac  just  beneath  the  skin,  and 
each  sac  is  supplied  with  blood  and  nerve 
food  to  promote  its  growths  No  matter 
how  complete  the  baldness,  hope  for 
restoration  of  the  hair  need  not  be 
abandoned  if  the  blood  and  nerve  supply 
remain  intact.  When  the  hair-follicle  is 
dead,  then  the  hair  cannot  be  restored. 
Such  baldness  as  follows  fevers  or  worry, 
or  the  curious  form  wnere  the  hair  drops 
out  in  patches,  are  curable,  for  in  these 
the  supply  is  temporarily  checked,  not 
entirely  shut  off. 

The  cure  for  this  kind  of  baldness  is, 
first,  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  scalp,  and 
then  stimulation  of  the  blood-supply  by 
regular  and  frequent  manipulation  with  a 
local  application.  The  wearing  of  a  wig 
is  a  menace  at  this  time,  although  it  may 
be  a  salve  to  pride,  for  it  too  often  irri- 
tates the  scalp  and  weakens  the  already 
weak  follicles  of  the  hair.  A  thin,  dainty 
cap  is  better. 

The  falling  out  of  hair  is  due  to  various 
causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  blood.  It  is  also  due  to  dandruff, 
to  the  fashion  of  dressing  the  hair,  to 
headgear  itself,  particularly  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  uncleanliness.  As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  cleanliness  is  the 
first  law  of  health,  whether  of  body  or 
soul,  and  is  particularly  "a  first  aid"  to 
attractive  and  beautiful  hair. 

Oily  hair  or  skin  is  an  indication  of  too 
much  waste  going  on  in  the  body.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  natural  oil- is  necessary  for 
the  hair  as  a  lubrication,  but  an  excess  is 
an  "illness"  of  the  scalp.  Dust  adheres 
more  readily  to  an  oily  surface  than  to 
any  other,  and  hair  that  is  too  oily  will 
therefore  gather  more  dust  than  one  that 
is  not  so  oily.  Excessive  oil  and  dust 
make  a  kind  of  paste  on  the  hair  which 
sinks  to  the  scalp  and  clogs  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  eventually  causing  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  scalp  which  terminates  in 
actual  disease. 

Disease,  especially  dandruff,  menaces 
the  head  from  so  many  sources  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that  a  heavy  head  of  hair  is 
a  rarity  rather  than  a  common  occurrence. 
Some  of  the  many  sources  for  this  evil 
are  the  following:  First  of  all,  the  use  of 
a  brush  or  comb  belonging  to  another ; 
then,  unclean  brushes  or  combs  belonging 
to  yourself.  The  trying-on  of  hats  in 
shops  or  belonging  to  others.  Resting 
your  head  against  chair-backs  in  public 
places  or  conveyances,  or  using  pillows 
slept  on  by  others.  These  are  a  few — only 
a  few,  mark  you ! — of  the  many  ways  for 
transmitting  disease  from  one  head  to 
another.  And  I  must  not  forget  to  add, 
also,  the  use  of  a  common  towel,  or  the 
shop  of  a  shampooer  where  little  real 
attention  is  given  to  sanitary  conditions  of 
wash-bowl  or  towels. 

If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  wash 
my  own  hair  in  my  own  home.  If  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  yourself, 
arrange  with  a  friend  or  member  of  your 
family  to  do  it  for  you,  or  call  in  a  regular 
hair-dresser  to  do  the  work  in  your  own 
home,  where  you  can  superintend  the  con- 
dition of  your  wash-bowl  and  have  what 
you  require  otherwise. 

A  simple  method  for  washing  the  hair 
is  the  following :  Plenty  of  water  to  start 
with.  Moisten  the  hair  all  over  first,  and 
then  rub  in  some  liquid  soap.  Green  soap 
is  good  for  this.    The  white  of  an  egg  is 


used  largely,  but  I  believe  in  simple, 
wholesome  methods  of  cleanliness  and 
shall  give  you  such  in  this  suggestion, 
only.  See  that  the  soap  reaches  all  parts 
of  the  scalp  thoroughly,  and  rub  well  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  the  "cushions,"  as 
they  are  called. 

Then  take  the  long  parts  of  the  hair  and 
wash  as  you  would  a  handkerchief  of  cob- 
web lace — gently,  but  firmly  with  a  desire 
to  see  it  really  clean.  Rinse  in  three 
waters  most  carefully.  The  first  rather 
warm,  the  second  less  warm  and  the  third 
cool,  not  cold.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  "spray"  at  your  com- 
mand, it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
thoroughly  rinsing  the  hair.  The  object 
in  rinsing  the  hair  is  to  remove  all  the 
soap  from  it,  and  if  this  is  not  done  by 
you,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  gloss  from 
hair,  and  it  will  feel  rough  to  the  touch, 
besides  not  remaining  clean  long  there- 
after. While  the  hair  is  very  wet,  use  a 
linen  towel,  never  a  cotton  one,  to  rub  the 
first  dripping  moisture  from  it. 

Place  the  towel  over  the  hand  and  under 
the  hair  in  order  to  do  this.  Never  rub 
the  hair  from  the  outside.  Your  object  is 
to  dry  the  scalp  and  the  hair  nearest  to  it, 
and  you  cannot  do  this  from  the  outside 
downward.  Then  abandon  the  towel. 
Now,  begin  the  real  drying  process.  Lift 
the  hair  about  two  inches  from  the  head, 
and  in  strands,  and  toss  it  lightly  from 
you.  Pick  it  up  thus  all  over  the  head  by 
degrees,  and  work  rapidly.  This  method 
is  the  only  right  one,  for  the  hair  is  thus 
being  ventilated  and  dried  with  the  air 
playing  through  it.  Stop  every  few  mo- 
ments in  this,  and  rub  the  scalp  vigorously. 
This  is  to  stimulate  the  hair-bulbs  and 
promote  electricity  and,  incidentally,  to 
aid  in  drying  the  hair  close  to  the  scalp, 
always  the  hardest  part  of  the  shampooing. 

Ventilation  of  the  hair  and  head  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  its  care, 
but  it  is  one  least  thought  of.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  hair  bound  close  to  the  head 
all  day  and  the  delicate  hair-roots  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  hair-pins  and  the  weight 
of  the  headgear  are  bound  to  suffer,  and 
falling  hair  is  the  result.  The  hair  should 
be  shaken  down  at  night,  and  allowed  to 
hang  in  the  loosest  manner  possible.  Then 
each  strand  should  be  lifted  in  the  manner 
above  described  in  the  process  of  drying, 
and  allowed  to  slip  through  the  fingers  in 
a  fine  shower,  back  to  its  place  on  your 
•shoulders.  Repeat  this  process  all  over 
the  head  until  you  are  sure  that  every  hair 
has  been  thoroughly  ventilated.  Then, 
begin  the  stimulation  of  the  hair's  growth 
by  massage.  Use  the  "cushions"  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  and  gently,  but 
firmly,  pinch  the  scalp  all  over.  After  that, 
rub  firmly  all  parts  of  the  head.  And, 
finally,  place  the  finger-tips  of  both  hands 
on  the  head  in  a  spread-out  position. 
Press  firmly  against  the  skull,  and  while 
holding  the  fingers  in  place  attempt  to 
move  the  whole  scalp. 

If  the  scalp  moves,  it  is  not  what  I 
might  call,  "hidebound."  If  it  does  not, 
it  is  a  bad  sign.  Therefore,  work  at  it 
until  it  is  loosened,  and  do  this  all  over 
the  head. 

Do  not  roll  your  hair  up  at  night. 
"Braid"  it  loosely,  and  let  it  hang.  If  not 
too  thick  or  fine,  better  still  to  allow  it  to 
hang  unconfined.  Wash  the  hair  at  least 
every  two  weeks,  especially  if  you  are 
where  there  is  much  dust  flying.  Do  not 
wear  heavy  hats,  nor  false  hair.  Be 
natural,  individual,  and  let  fashion  claim 
those  who  cannot  be.  Remember  that 
uncleanliness  of  any  part  of  the  body 
retards  growth  of  beauty  and  promotes 
ill-health.  Adopt  simplicity  in  all  things, 
which  is  Truth  itself,  and  sweetness, 
which  helps  to  make  this  glum  old  world 
turn  easily  on  its  hinges. 


Getting  in  Wrong  with  Wright 


OACK  in  the  days  when  Wilbur  Wright 
was  demonstrating  that  the  art  of 
splitting  clouds  wide  open  with  an  aero- 
plane was  both  easy  and  practical,  Victor 
Murdock,  who  owns  a  newspaper  in 
Kansas  and  occupies  a  seat  in  Congress, 
wrote  for  his  paper  a  three-column  article, 
praising  Wright  in  glowing,  glittering  and 
dazzling  phrases. 

Shortly  after  that  Murdock,  who,  for 
political  and  other  reasons,  always  says 
he  never  writes  anything  that  appears  in 
his  paper,  attended  an  aeroplane  meet,  and 
was  approached  by  a  quiet  young  rnan 
who  was  evidently  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. 

"Mr.  Murdock,"  said  this  intruder,  "I 
enjoyed  immensely  your  article  on  aero- 
planes, and  I  was  wondering  if  you  would 
tell  me  how  yovi — " 

"No,  no !  And  again,  no !"  exclaimed 
Murdock.    "I  never  write  anything,  and  I 


never  give  interviews  on  what  appears  in 
my  paper.    No,  sir  !    No  !    No,  indeed  !" 

Whereupon  the  young  man  subsided 
into  the  crowd. 

That  night  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  aeronauts,  Murdock  was  seated 
opposite  Wilbur  Wright,  and,  in  a  break 
in  the  chorus  of  talk,  Murdock  leaned 
across  the  table,  and  said  urbanely : 

"Mr.  Wright,  I  hope  you  saw  that 
article  I  wrote  and  published  in  my  paper 
about  you,  and — " 

He  got  no  further.  Right  there  was  the 
blowup,  the  crestfallen  finish.  Wilbur 
gave  him  a  stony  stare,  and  in  the  flash  of 
a  moment  Murdock  had  recognized  in 
Wright  the  man  who  had  accosted  him 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

"The  moral  of  that,"  said  Murdock,  in 
telling  the  storv,  "is  :  Either  never  write 
or  never  lie  about  your  writings." — The 
Twice-a-Month  Popular  Magazine. 


The  Men  Also  Have 
Positive  Opinions 

IN  THE  February  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
now  on  sale,  there  is  a  short  story  which  is  stirring 
up  a  tremendous  discussion.  The  question  is:  Would 
any  woman  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  her  friend  as  the 
woman  in  the  story  does?    Would  you? 

How  we  came  to  get  this  piece  of  fiction,  and  what 
we  did  with  it  when  we  got  it  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
little  story.  Here  it  is,  for  the  benefit  of  women  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  homes: 

I AST  summer,  there  carrie  to  the  COMPANION 
_j  from  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins, — whose  work  you 
well  know, — unheralded  and  unexpected,  a  story 
entitled  "The  Way."  The  editor  who  read  it  first 
rushed  into  the  office  of  the  editor-in-chief,  exclaiming: 
"Here  is  a  wonderful  story!  It  is  vivid,  daring,  abso- 
lutely original,  and  yet  charming  and  human." 

Then  we  all  read  it.  Most  of  us  felt  the  same  way 
about  it.  We  talked  about  Norah  and  the  crippled  lady 
as  if  they  were  our  own  friends,  arguing  the  question  : 
"Could  Norah  have  made  such  a  sacrifice?  Could  any 
woman  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  another  woman?" 

Finally  the  Literary  Editor  said :  "Let  us  see  what 
the  other  COMPANION  story-writers  think  about  it,  and 
let  us  ask  a  few  of  our  readers  to  vote  their  opinion." 

So  we  sent  copies  of  the  story  to  our  contributors — 
the  foremost  writers  in  the  country,  asking  what  they 
thought.  Every  one  of  them  has  written  us  a  letter 
about  the  story,  and  they,  too,  talk  about  Norah  and  her 
friend  just  as  though  they  were  real  people. 

Could  Norah  have  made  this  supreme  sacrifice  ? 
Octave  Thanet  says  "No."  Margaret  Deland  say's 
"Yes."    Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  says  "Perhaps."' 

But  we  won't  influence  your  vote  by  telling  you 
now  what  Alice  Brown,  Harriet  Prescott  SpofJord  and 
the  others  have  said.  We  shall  print  their  opinions  in 
the  COMPANION. 

We  are  asking  the  COMPANION'S  readers  to  vote 
their  opinions.  You  need  only  write  "Yes"  or  "No" 
on  a  postal ;  but  probably  you  wiU  want  to  write  a  letter 
and  tell  why  you  think  as  you  do.  By  the  way,  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  letters  that  best  explain  why  Norah 
could  or  could  not  have  made  the  sacrifice.  But  what 
we  most  want  is  your  vote — your  "Yes"  or  "No." 
Of  course  we  shall  iiot  use  your  name,  unless  you  wish. 

UT^HE  WAY"  is  published  in  the  February 
J_  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  which,  by  the 
way,  for  many  other  reasons  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble number. 
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If  s  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthfiil. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker  &Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


See  THU  VACUUM 

CLEANER  f%it  ^ 

Its  strong  suction  cleai.s 
carpets  like  newwithout 
taking  them  up.    Easy  / 
to  use.     Will  last  / 
a  lifetime. 

Price  $16.00 

East  of  Rocky 

Mountains. 

Express  Prepaid. 

Money  quickly  refunded  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.    Write  today.    Agents  wanted. 

DOMESTIC  VACUUM  SWEEPER  CO. 

223  Matonic  Temple  Peoria,  III.- 

Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phono^aph 

On  FREE  TRIAL 

righ*  to  yonr  ovrn  home  withoat  a  cent 
from  yoQ.  No  C.  O.  D.   No  obligations. 
Sead  it  back  at  oar  expense  if  yoa  don't 
want     keep  it.    $3. 00  a  month 
now  pays  for  a  genoino 
Edison  Phonograph  at 
fiock  Bottom  prices 
aad  withoat  even  interest 
on  monthly  payments- 
Send  today  for  our  bean-  mui"  

tifnl  Free  Edison  Catalog.  A  postal  will  do,  bntsend  &t  once. 

r.  K,  BABSOM,  Edison  Phonograph  Distr., 
Suite  4041  «  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  IIL 


;^heBEST  Light 


Cheapfcst  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  publichalla. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
'»mmV  -  -'-A.THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

2  1  g  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Factoi  V  Priees 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
■when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re- 
liable Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran- 
tee every  stove,  gri ve  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  S5.00  to  S40.00  on  the 
dealer's  price? 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 
Price 
Book 

400  Stoves 


30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  360  Days  Approval 
—the  Duly  sure-satisfac- 
tion "Way  to  buy.  Money 
jback  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  etove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you  11  get  a 
bigger,  betterstovethanyou 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
Btove  shipp'?d  same  day  or- 
der Is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  £ook,:sQ.  183, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


Practical  Cooking  and  Serving 

By  Edith  Charlton  Salisbury 

Professor  of  Household  Economics,  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg 


T'S  a  bigger  wonder  to  me  every  day  how  you  manage 
to  get  through  your  work  so  easily.  The  cooking 
would  take  all  my  time  and  more,  but  you  don't  seem 
to  mind  it,  and,  bless  me !  you  feed  us  well,  too." 
The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  thin  and 

 wiry,  nerves  written  all  over  her  face  and  figure. 

She  was  a  country  woman,  full  of  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the 
farm.  She  spoke  to  another  farm  woman  whose  clear  eyes,  ruddy 
comple.Kion,  sturdy,  straight  figure  and  good-natured  face  pro- 
claimed her  what  she  was — the  industrious,  contented  wife  of  an 
industrious  farmer,  queen  of  her  home  and  mistress  of  her  kitchen. 
She  turned  a  bright  face  to  her  questioner  and  said  with  a  merry 
little  laugh, 

"Well,  I  assure  j'ou  I  study  the  diet  of  my  family  quite  as 
carefully  as  John  studies  his  cattle  feeding,  and  that's  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  he  can  estimate,  almost  to  an  ounce,  the  amount  of 
beef  and  pork  he  will  get  as  returns  from  feeding  so  many  pounds 
of  meal  and  bushels  of  silage." 

"You  must  have  your  course  of  study  pretty  well  worked  out, 
for  it  gives  you  mighty  little  trouble;  I  never  see  you  prepare  your 
lessons,"  said  the  guest. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do,  or  you  might,"  was  the  cheerful  reply.  "Just 
come  into  the  kitchen  to-morrow  when  it's  time  to  get  dinner,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  few  pointers,  if  you  wish." 

Quite  early  next  morning  the  t  'sitor  greeted  her  hostess  with, 
"I've  come  for  pointers  about  ccjking.  Please  tell  me  all  you 
know." 

"That  wouldn't  be  very  much,"  laughed  Mary;  "but  it's  at  least 
a  workable  knowledge.  Let's  go  out  in  the  garden  while  I  shell 
these  peas.    I  can  give  you  the  introduction  out  of  doors." 

When  they  were  seated,  the  farmer's  wife  began,  "I  suppose 
it  was  because  I  was  \ery  ambitious  to  be  an  up-to-date  house- 
keeper and  wanted  to  get  as  good  results  from  my  work  as  John 
got  from  his  that  made  me  begin  to  study  housekeeping  and 
cooking.  Besides,  I  knew  practically  nothing  about  either  when  I 
married,  as  I  had  planned  to  be  a  dressmaker  and  was  taking  a 
course  in  that  when  John  came  along  and  changed  my  plans.  Then 
I  had  been  told  that  housework  on  a  farm  is  harder  than  any  place 
on  earth  ;  would  kill  me  irf  a  few  years,  they  said,  and  I  wanted  to 
escape  an  early  death.  When  I  began  to  study  the  food  question, 
it  was  with  this  in  view  :  not  only  to  feed  John  and  his  men  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  satisfied  and  enjoy  their  meals,  but 
without  taking  all  my  time  and  strength,  nor  eating  up  all  my 
profits  from  cream  and  eggs. 

"It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  about  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets  I  read  on  the  subject.  Vou  can  get  many  of  them  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for  the  asking,  but 
I  boiled  the  result  of  all  my  reading,  down  to  this  : 

"We  all  need  every  day  some  food  to  make  muscle  and  keep 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  good  repair;  then  we  need  some  fat  to 
keep  the  body  warm,  some  starch  and  sugar  to  give  us  energy, 
some  mineral  matter  to  keep  the  blood  pure  and  aid  digestion, 
and  lots  of  water  to  help  get  all  this  food  to  the  tissues  and  to 
carry  away  wastes.  The  amount  that  we  need  of  these  different 
kinds  of  foods,  I  learned,  depends  upon  our  work,  our  age,  the 
climate  and  ourselves.  I  found  out  that  here  on  the  farm,  where 
we  are  all  in  good  health  and  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
nature  regulates  our  desire  for  food,  and  the  amount  that  satisfies 
us  is  about  right.  We  have  no  invalids  or  dyspeptics  in  the  family, 
or  my  task  would  be  harder. 

"Then,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  know  which  are  muscle 
foods,  etc.,  and  so  I  wrote  out  the  classification  of  foods  according 
to  their  principles  and  kept  the  list  on  the  pantry  door  until  I  knew 
it  by  heart.    I'll  repeat  it  to  you. 

"  'The  chief  muscle  foods  are :  Lean  meat,  lean  parts  of  fish, 
cheese,  beans,  peas.  eggs,  milk,  gluten  in  flour,  nuts  and  other  foods. 


"  'Fat  foods  :  Butter,  cream,  oil  in  cheese,  olive-oil,  oil  in  nuts, 
fat  of  meat,  such  as  bacon  and  other  fats  prepared  for  eating,  etc. 

"'Sugar:  Sugars  of  all  kinds,  honey,  syrup,  sugar  in  iruit, 
candy,  etc. 

"  'Starch  :  All  cereals  and  flours,  potatoes,  corn  and  some  other 
vegetables. 

"  'Mineral  matter  :    In  all  fruits  and  all  vegetables.' 

"I  learned  that  while  some  of  the  muscle  foods  are  richer  than 
others  in  protein — that's  the  tissue-building  property — and  some 
are  more  digestible  than  others,  it  is  better  to  select  one  or  two 
from  the  list  for  each  meal  than  to  serve  them  all  at*  one  time. 
But  you  ri'.ist  have  eaten  dinners  in  which  every  one  of  the  foods 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  'muscle'  list  appeared  some  place  in  the 
bill  of  fare.  Often,  too.  you  know,  we  serve  two  or  three  dishes 
■which  contain  more  starch  than  anything  else,  for  instance: 
potatoes,  bread,  corn  and  rice  pudding;  or  we  have  too  many  of 
the  fat  foods ;  or  more  vegetables  than  are  necessary ;  or  what 
is  worse,  no  vegetables  at  all.  Every  time  we  do  that  it  simply 
means  we  are  either  overeating  or  else  Ve  are  wasting  food 
material,  making  the  meal  cost  too  much,  and  we  are  spending  too 
much  time  and  effort  on  its  preparation.  I  learned,  too,  that  it  is 
better  to  vary  the  meals  more  from  day  to  day  than  to  have  so 
much  variety,  or  so  many  foods  of  the  same  class  on  the  table  at 
once.  You  know  that  is  one  big  fault  of  us  country  vi'omen ;  we 
waste  food  because  we  seldom  take  its  cost  into  consideration.  By 
loading  the  table  with  so  many  different  dishes  we  really  cheat 
the  palate  of  its  relish  for  food;  in  other  words,  we  take  the  edge 
off'  the  appetite. 

"When  I  was  able  to  classify  any  food  material  according  to 
its  principles,  I  saw  I  could  save  myself  lots  of  work  by  simplifying 
my  bill  of  fare.  I  would  have  some  of  each  class  at  every  meal, 
and  the  things  that  were  to  be  cooked  I  would  prepare  so  carefully 
that  every  mouthful  of  it  would  be  relished.  That  meant  I  must 
master  the  principles  of  cookery,  and  a  fascinating  study  I  have 
found  it. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  was  that  the  digestibility  of 
many  foods  depends  largely  upon  cooking.  Either  they  are  made 
easier,  or  more  difficult  to  digest,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  cooked.  It  is  easy  enough  to  reason  from  that,  then, 
that  poorly  cooked  foods  are  indigestible  and  of  very  little  use  to 
the  body  and  so  are  wasted. 

"it  is  time  to  prepare  dinner,  so  I  must  leave  the  rest  of  my 
story  until  another  day.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  my  bill  of 
fare  for  to-day  will  be?  Roast  lamb — -John  killed  a  sheep  this 
week;  mashed  potatoes,  these  new  peas,  currant  jelly,  some  crisp 
lettuce  from  the  garden,  bread  and  butter,  gingerbread  and  apple- 
sauce. Simple,  isn't  it?  However,  it  contains  something  from 
each  class  of  foods,  and  I  intend  to  have  every  dish  so  good  that 
everyone  will  want  two  helpings  of  the  first  course,  and  just  as 
likely  as  not  my  gingerbread,  which  is  as  light  and  delicate  as 
lily  cake,  will  be  forgotten.  " 

"I  would  think  I  must  have  sliced  ham  along  with  the  chops, 
and  pie  of  some  kind  to  help  out  the  desse  .t,"  said  the  guest,  who 
had  been  listening  attentively,  but  whos'  face  expressed  a  little 
incredulity  regarding  the  sufficiency  of  the  dinner. 

"Why  add  either  the  ham  or  pie?"  objected  Mary.  "You  are 
only  adding  some  more  foods  from  those  very  same  classes  and 
it  means  much  less  work  to  cook  more  of  the  other  things,  so  that 
anyone  who  wishes  may  have  an  extra  helping,  and  save  the  ham 
and  pie  for  another  day.  That  means  less  work  for  me,  too,  and 
will  give  me  more  time  to  roast  the  lamb  with  especial  care  and 
have  the  mashed  potatoes  of  feathery  lightness. 

"Let's  cook  the  dinner  now.  and  later  I  will  give  you  some  notes 
on  the  principles  of  cooking,  and  show  you  how  they  can  be 
practised  by  the  farmer's  wife  without  adding  anything  to  her  pres- 
ent labors ;  and.  in  fact,  lightening  some  of  the  heaviest  of  them." 


'    Paragraphs  On  Health 

Which  May  Be  Followed  by  Busy  Housewives 


OKCE  a  week  take  a  hot  bi-carbonate  of 
soda  bath.  Buy  a  package  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  (bakinsi-soda')  and 
put  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  in  eight 
quarts  of  water.  If  you  have  a  bath-room, 
measure  eight  quarts  of  hot  water  in  the 
tub  ;  if  you  haven't  a  bath-room,  use  a  foot- 
bath, or  washtub. 

.•\fter  the  soda  is  put  in  the  water,  stir  it 
carefully  so  it  will  be  all  dissolved.  Then 
stand  in  the  tub  and  go  over  all  the  body 
with  a  stiff  brush.  It  is  all  right  to  use 
soap,  too.  Rvib  the  body  until  it  is  a  bright 
pink.  Then  rinse  off  with  clear  water.  You 
will  find  this  a  most  refreshing,  healthful 
bath. 


By  Nanette  M?givder  Pratt 


It  is  important  for  good  health  to  take 

good  care  of  the  teeth.    If  a  tooth  aches, 

don't  go  and  have  it  out.  Have  it  filled. 
You  need  it  to  c'.iew  with. 


Much  illneo^  would  be  prevented  if  peo- 
ple paid  more  attention  to  mastication.  The 
"bolting"  of  food  soon  gets  a  stomach  out 
of  order.  Digestion  begins  in  the  mouth. 
The  food  should  be  carefully  chewed  and 
mixed  with  saliva,  then  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  stomach  to  do  the  rest. 


Peanut-butter  is  a  very  delicious  food, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  nearly  every  grocery 
these  days.  The  r<^ason  nuts  disagree  with 
so  many  people  is  because  they  are  not 
chewed  enough.  If  they  are  chewed  to  a 
l:cjuid,  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  nearly 
CAeryone. 

Peanut-butter  is  highly  recommended  by 
hygienists.  Here  is  a  nice  luncheon  for 
children  going  to  school :  Two  slices  of 
whole-wheat  bread,  buttered,  and  then 
spread  v.'ith  peanut-butter ;  one  slice  of 
bread  (whole  wheat)  spread  with  jelly,  a 
few  large  prunes  that  have  been  soaked 
over  night,  and  a  bit  of  fruit.  This,  instead 
of  white  bread,  meat,  cake,  pie,  crullers,  etc. 

!Milk  does  not  agree  with  everyone,  but 
when  it  does,  it  is  a  fine  food.  It  must  be 
sipfed  always.  Hot  (not  boiled)  milk  is 
especially  recommerided  Jot  nervous  people, 
taken  just  before  retiring.  Be  very  careful 
never  to  allow  tiiie"fitjlb=ta  boil. 


To  prepare  eggs  in  a  healthful  way,  put 
them  in  a  bowl,  and  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Let  them  stand  five  or  six  minutes 
(covered)  away  from  the  stove.  They  are 
delicious  this  way,  and  most  nutritious. 

Never  fry  eggs  if  you  want  a  good  com- 
plexion. Fried  eggs  and  fried  potatoes  make 
a  lot  of  trouble.  Just  give  them  up  for  a 
month  and  see.  There  are  so  many  other 
ways  of  serving  them  you'll  enjoy  the 
change  in  your  diet,  I'm  quite  sure. 


Some  time  I  v.-ill  tell  you  some  wonderful 
things  about  olix  e-oil.  It  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  new  hj'gienic  way  of  living. 
But  in  the  meantime,  .until  I  can  tell  you 
abotit  the  dift'erent  uses  for  it,  chop  some 
cabbage  very  fine,  or  shred  it,  and  make  a 
dressing  for  it  as  follows : 

Five  tablespoonfuls  of  olive-oil,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
I  mi.x  the  salt  and  pepper  first  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil.  and  then  add  the  large  quantity 
of  oil  and  vinegar. 

After  you  eat  a  salad  like  that,  you  will 
have  stepped  up  one  step  higher  on  the 
health  platform. 

Chew  the  cabbage  thoroughly. 

The  French  dressing  is  much  more  health- 
ful than  the  usual  salad  dressings  made  of 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Mrs.  Pratt  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  relat- 
ing to  personal  hygiene.  She  advocates 
no  remedies  other  than  pure  air,  whole- 
some food,  exercise,  baths  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  of  a  healthful  life, 
which  are  entirely  at  the  command  of 
any  housewife.  Her  advice  is  not  medi- 
cal, simply  hvgienic.  For  a  personal  let- 
ter address  Mrs.  Nanette  Magruder  Pratt, 
Care  Department  of  Hygiene,  FARM  AND 
Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  enclose 
a  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 


As  I  understand  it,  neuralgia  is  a  cry  of 
a  hungry  nerve  for  better  blood.  No  wonder 
there  is  so  much  of  it  in  the  v.'orld.  for  peo- 
ple will  not  do  as  they  should  about  keeping 
their  blood  right.  Eating  indigestible  (or 
too  much)  food,  drinking  water  with  meals, 
improper  mastication,  the  habit  of  drinking 
tea,  coffee  and  alcoholics  while  eating',  all 
of  these  things  make  bad  blood. 

Clean,  nourishing  food,  exercise,  deep 
breathing,  bowels  kept  open  by  right  eating, 
that  will  bring  health  and  comfort  to  the 
person  suffering  from  neuralgia. 


Tired  feet  should  be  looked  after  care- 
fully. There  is  no  better  remedy  for  this 
ache,  so  prevalent  amongst  housewives,  than 
changing  the  shoes.  If  you  are  wearing 
slippers,  try  high  shoes.  The  relief  gained 
is  worth  the  time  spent  to  obtain  it. 


Patterns  to  Suit  Every  Oman 

A  Big  Display  of  Clothes  That  are  Practical  and  Fashionable 

Designed  by   Grace   Margaret  Gould 


Tucked  Waist 


Cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust. 
Material  for  36-inch  bust,  two  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material,  with  live-eighths  yard  of 
contrasting  material  for  the  bands 


No.  1472— Petticoat  and 
Underwaist 

Cut  for  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  year  sizes. 
Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  six  years  old,  two 
yards  of  thirty  -  six- inch  material 


No.  1656 — Housework  Dress 

Cut  for  32,  3H.  36,  38.  40,  42_  and 
44  inch  bust  measures.  Quantity  of 
material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  36-inch  bust,  seven  and  one- 
fourth  yards  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1851— Four-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measures.  Material  re- 
quired for  medium  size,  or  26- 
inch  waist,  four  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  1461— Fitted  Corset- 
Cover 

Cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inch  bust  measures.  Material  for 
36-inch  bust,  one  and  one-fourth 
yards   of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  1929- One-Piece 
Corset-Cover 

Cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38,  40,  42. 
44,  46  and  48  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  five  eighths  of  a  yard 
of   forty  -  five  -  inch  material 


No.  1637— Russian  Suit 

Pattern  cut  for  1 ,  2  and  4  year  sizes. 
Material  required  for  medium  size, 
or  2  years,  four  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material 


No.  1557— Girl's  Suit 

Cut  for  4.  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Material  for  8  years,  four  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch,  with  three- 
eighths  yard  contrasting  ma- 
terieJ  and  one-half  yard  lining 


No.  1 881 — One-Piece  Dress 


Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Material  required  for  36- 
inch  bust,  five  and  five-eighths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1266 — Housework 
Apron  with  Pockets 

Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  four 
and  one-half  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material 


No.  1762— Scant  Five- 
Gored  Petticoat 


Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32, 

34  and  36  inch  waist.  Mate- 
rial for  26-inch  waist,  two  and 
three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch,  with  two  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  embroidery 


T^HE  average  woman 
*  finds  the  first  of  the 
year  just  about  the  best 
time  to  replenish  her  sup- 
ply of  practical  clothes. 
Underwear,  dressing- 
sacques,  aprons  and  shirt-waists  are  worn  all 
the  year  around,  and  it  is  a  wise  woman  who 
tries  to  make  these  clothes  before  she  begins 
her  real  spring  sewing.  To  help  her  in  this 
work,  we  are  showing  in  this  issue  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  an  unusually  large  number  of 
pattern  designs,  all  of  them  for  practical,  sea- 
son-to-season use.  For  every  design  illus- 
trated a  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern 
can  be  supplied.    The  patterns  cost  ten  cents. 


No.  1540— Dressing- 
Sacque 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38. 
40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Material  for  36-inch  bust, 
two  and  seven-eighths  yards 
of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  1428— High-Neck  Belted 
Kimono 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36.  38,  40  and  42 
inch  bust  measures.  Material  for 
36  -inch  bust,  two  and  one-fourth 
yards  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1634 — Russian  Suit 

Cut  for  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Mate- 
rial for  4  years,  three  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material,  with  one  fourth 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material 


No.  1579— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  1 2  years. 
Material  for  8  years,  two  and 
five  -  eighths  yards  of  forty- 
four-inch,  with  one  and  one- 
half  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 


Night- 


No.  1931 — Combination  Cor- 
set-Cover and  Drawers 

Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48  inch  bust.  Material  for 
36-inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch,  and  three  and  one-half 
yards  of  embroidery 


-Sacque 
gown 

Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  five  and  three-fourths  yards 
of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
one  and  one-half  yards  of  edging 


No.  1642 — French 
Chemise 


No.  1890— Kimono  Blouse 


Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 

bust.  Material  for  36  -inch  bust,  one 
and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six- 
inch,  with  one  yard  of  contrasting 
material  twenty-two  inches  wide 


No.  I789-Child's  Yoke 

Dress 

Cut  for  6  months,  1 ,  2  and  4  years 
Material  for  2  years,  one  and  three- 
fourths  yards  thirty-six-inch,  one- 
fourth  yard  embroidery,  three  yards 
edging 


No.  1894— Buttoned-Over 
Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measures 

No.  1895— Buttoned-Over 
Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30 
inch  waist  measures.  The  length 
of  this  skirt  is  41  inches 


No.  1826— Six-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32 
and  34  inch  waist  measures.  _  Mate- 
rial required  for  medium  size,  or 
26-inch  waist,  six  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material 


No.  1069— Fitted  Closed  Drawers  No.  1269— Fitted  Circular  Drawers 

Cut  for  22.  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist.  Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist. 
Material  for  26-inch  waist,  two  and  one-  Materia!  for  26-inch  waist,  two  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch,  three  and 
with  three  and   one-half  yards  of  lace  one-half  yards  of  lace,  two  yards  of  beading 


Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36.  38, 
40  and  42  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust, 
two  and  one  -half  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material 


Our  Special  Premium  Offer  for  Woman's 
Companion  Patterns 

'0  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends 


ome 


us  one  new 


subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  special  club  price  of 
35  cents  for  the  same,  we  will  give  as  a  premium  one  Woman's 
FIoME  Companion  pattern.  Send  the  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


JT  IS 


reason  the 
this   page  will 
Patterns  for  all 
may  be  ordered 
three  following 
Department,  Farm 
Avenue,    New  York; 


quite  necessary 
these    days    to  have 
well  -  fitted  underwear. 
However,  comfort  must 
not    be    sacrificed  for 
good  looks,  and  for  this 
underwear  designs  illustrated  on 
be    found   very  satisfactory, 
the  designs  here  illustrated 
from   the   nearest   of  the 
pattern-depots :  Pattern 
AND  FiresidEj  381  Fourth 
Pattern  Department, 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  1538 
California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Copyright,  1912,  fey  The  (jTrowell  Publishing  Company  ,!  v/oi 
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CUT  DOWN 

YOUR 
GROCERY  BILL 

THIS  FREE  BOOK  shows  you 
how  to  save  from  20  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  on  all  your  groceries. 

Buy  your  groceries  direct  from 
us  and  save  from  twenty  to  fifty 
por  cent  of  what  you  are  now  pay- 
ing.  VTe  have  solved  the  "high 
cost  of  living"  problem  for  thou- 
sands of  delighted  customers. 
We  buy  everj-thing  in  enormous  (inantities.  This 
means  rock  bottom  prices—prices  that  small  buyers 
cannot  get.   We  sell  direct  to  you  with  only  one  small 
profit  added.    We  save  you  all  the  "middlemen's" 
profits  that  eat  up  so  much  of  your  money. 
All  our  groceries  are  full  measure—absolutely  pure. 
Write  to-da>  for  our  interesting,  money  saving  gro 
cerv  book.  It  is  book  No.  11.   It  is  free.  Wewant  you 
to  compare  our  prices  with  tho^^e  you  are  now  paying 
We  issue  the  grocery  book  every  two  months  and  will 
send  it  to  you  regularly. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  other  books  we  issue. 
Thev  contain  thousands  of  big,  money  saving  oppor- 
tunities. No  matter  where  you  live  we  can  fill  all  y<;^r 
needs  and  save  you  an  amazing  amount  of  money.  No 
matter  what  it  is  you  want,  we  have  it.  We  can  save 
vou  manv dollars  on  everything  you  buy.  We  are  doing 
it  everv  dav  for  over  2.1100.000  deliaht-ed  customers. 
Send  to-day  for  the  hooks  that  interest  you. 
Order  the  books  by  their  numbers. 

CHECK  OVER  THE  LIST  NOW 

28  Womcn'sTaflored 
Suits 

29  Circular  and  Disff 
Saws 

30  Women's  Fashion 


1  Paints 

2  Pianos 

3  Orsan3 
4Trunk3 
6  Roofing 

6  Vehicles 

7  Fumitnre 

8  Incubators 

9  Wall  Paoer 

10  Typewntera 

11  Grocery  List 

12  Feed  Cookers 

13  Tank  Beaters 

14  Wipe  Poncing 

15  Can>ets,  Russ 

16  Buildins  Flans 


17  Baby  CarriagBS 

18  Men's  Fur  Coats 

19  Sewin?  Machines 

20  Gasoline  Enffines 

21  Cream  Separators 

22  Bmlding  Material 

23  Stoves  and  Rang-es 

24  Underwear  Sam- 
ples 

25  Automobile  Sup- 

26  Bicycles  -  Motor- 

cycles 

27  Baby's  Dress  and 
Toilet 


Books 

31  Rain  Coats  Rob- 
ber Coats,  etc. 

32  Tombstones  and 

Monuments 

33  Men's  Ciothingr 

34  Women's  Furs 

35  Ptt  Goo<^s 

36  M'JsliQ  Wear 

37  Millinery 


Sign  and  Mail_Coupon  NOW! 
Montgomery  Ward  &  G>.  "1 

I9th  and  Campbell  Sis.         Chica§o  Avenue  Bridge 
KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

I Please  send  to  my  address  below  books  Nos   I 
absolutely  free  of  cost,  | 
M^ma       ' 


Post  Office 


You  will  want  the 
1912  Coca-Gjla  Girl 
'Calendar  | 

'  We  will  send  you  this 
beautiful  Calendar, 
lithograpbed  in  sixteen 
colors,  on  receipt  of  2ii  to 
cover  postage. 
The  Coca-Cola  girl  is  more 
fascinating  tban  evei — you 
will  like  her.    She  will  re- 
mind you  that  whenever  you*re 
tired  or  thirsty  to 

Drink 


the  one  beverage  that  will  refresh  you,  quench 
your  thirst  and  please  your  palate. 

Our  new  free  booklet,  telling  of  Coca-Cola 
vindication  at  Chattanooga,  for  the  asking. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO., 

P  O.  Box  1754 


Whenever^ 
you  see  an 
Arrow  tbink 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Wanted  MEN 

Prepare BS  Firemen, Brahemen,  Elec- 
tric Wiotormen, Train  Porters(eolored). 

HundreUs  put  to  vrork  — $65  to  8150  a 
month.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
More  Wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Appli- 
cation Blank  and  Book.   State  position, 

Internatioiial  Railway  Coir.  Institnte. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Dept.  36. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


^AOrNO  lOr  TalFTitine!  Easter.  Gold,  BiWer 
OMt-t  L-IQ  IWt-vi  a„ —  i^r^\„^.  io« 

Commercial  Co.  8G8E  Ponliac  Btdg  Chicago 


Really-Truly  and  Make-Believe 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

E  HAD  the  dandiest  time, 
Mother,"  said  Ned.  "I  just 
hated  to  come  home !" 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  the  city 
all  the  time."'  declared  Leon. 
"Frank  and  Elton  have  lots 
more  fun  than  we  do  '" 

"And  thev  wear  their  good  clothes  ever\ 
day." 

"And  don't  have  any  wretched  old 
chores  to  do !" 

"And  have  snags  of  other  fellows  to 
play  with." 

"I  am  going  to  the  city  to  live  just  a? 
soon  as  I  am  big  enough." 

"So  am  I !  ' 

Mr.  Blakley  looked  sober  as  he  listened 
to  his  sons'  remarks,  but  their  mother 
only  smiled  in  appreciation. 

"I  shouldn't  think  Frank  and  Elton 
would  be  so  crazy  to  come  out  here  every 
summer  if  they  have  such  good  tim.es  at 
home,"  said  Father,  quietly. 

"Oh,  it  is  something  new  for  them,  you 
know!  They  enjoy  it  for  a  while,  but  I 
guess  they  wouldn't  like  it  all  the  time." 
answered  Xed  ciuickly. 

"Besides,  they  do  not  have  to  work!" 
added  Leon. 

Mother  still  continued  to  smile. 

"Suppose,"  she  said,  "that  you  do  not 
wait  until  you  grow  up?  \Vhy  not  be 
'make-believe'  city  boys  right  now?" 

"\\hy.  Mother,  how  can  we?"  gasped 
both  boys  at  once. 

"\'ery  fortunately,  your  Aunt  Harriet 
is  coming  this  very  night  to  make  us  a 
visit. 

"You  may  go  to  the  station  with  me  to 
meet  her,  and  I  will  turn  you  over  to  her 
care.  You  may  call  her  "Mother'  and  do 
whatever  she  tells  you.  Your  father  and 
I  will  be  just  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blakley'  dur- 
ing your  visit. 

"Aunt  Harriet  has  always  lived  in  the 
city,  and  has  brought  up  two  sons  of  her 
own,  so  she  will  know  just  what  to  do 
for  vou !" 

"Oh,  won't  that  be  jollj-."  cried  Leon. 
"And  we  need  not  feed  the  chickens. 
Mother,  or  bring  in  wood,  or  work  at 
all?" 

"Of  course,  we  shall  not  expect  our 
guests  or  boarders  to  work,"  answered 
Mother  reassuringly. 

As  soon  as  Aunt  Harriet  was  welcomed 
at  the  station  that  evening.  Mother  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  her. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  you  shall  be  my  boys," 
she  said  cordially.  "It  will  seem  just  like 
old  times."  And  she  bade  Leon  get  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  with  her. 
while  Ned  was  commissioned  to  sit  ia 
front  with  the  "lady." 

"Let  me  drive  home,"  said  Ned,  reach- 
ing for  the  reins  as  they  started, 

"Ned!"  exclai-.r.ed  Aunt  Harriet,  se- 
verely, "that  was  -^-ery  rude.  Besides,  you 
do  riot  know  enough  about  horses  to 
handle  a  spirited  animal  like  that!" 

Ned  subsided  meekly.  Ned  had  always 
been  proud  that  he  could  handle  nervous. 


high-strung  Brown  Betty  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  family.  But.  of  course,  a 
cit}-  boy  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  such  ability ! 

Neither  of  the  boys  said  much  on  the 
way  home,  but  when  Father  too'tc  Betty  to 
the  barn,  they  scampered  around  to  the 
front  porch  and  sat  on  the  steps. 

"Gee,  but  she  is  stunning."  said  Leon 
admiringly.  "Such  a  beautiful  dress  and 
hat — and  did  you  see  her  rings,  Ned  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Ned  impatiently,  "I 
didn't  see  anything  except  that  Moth — 
Mrs.  Blakley  worried  Betty  to  a  foam, 
and  then  tired  herself  out  trying-  to  hold 
her.  It  makes  me  wild  to  see  anyone  try 
to  drive  that  horse!" 

"\\'hat  do  you  care?"  asked  Leon  mag- 
nificently.   "It  isn't  your  horse!" 

"That's  right,"  answered  Ned,  ''I  never 
thought  of  that.  Let's  go  over  and  let  the 
Browii  kids  see  us  in  our  best  clothes. 
Jack  will  be  doing  his  chores  about  now." 

Instead  of  scampering  quickly  across 
the  intervening  orchard  and  meadow  as 
they  generally  did.  they  walked  sedately 


Careless  Cats 

By  F.  White 

Some  cats  you  cannot  trust  at  all. 

They  even  let  the  baby  fall. 

Just  hear  the  helpless  creature  squall! 


around  by  the  road  out  of  deference  to 
their  shiny,  black  shoes. 

"Look  at  the  dudes."  called  Jack  from 
the  open  barn  door.  "Walk  right  into  the 
parlor,  girls,  and  I'll  be  in  as  soon  as  I 
can  curl  my  bangs  !" 

"Ah,  stop  exposing  your  ignorance," 
advised  Leon  with  a  grand  air. 

"Hear  the  city  fellow,"  continued  Jack, 
undisturbed.  "You  have  it  down  line, 
Leon  I  If  you  don't  care  to  go  into  the 
house,  dust  out  the  swing-chair,  and  sit 
there  until  I  finish  my  chores.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  bring  your  broadcloth  into  the 
barn."  And  he  disappeared  \yith  an 
exaggerated  bow. 

But  a  moment  later  he  again  stuck  his 
head  out  to  explain  : 

"That  turkey  gobbler  that's  strutting 
about  here  may  mistake  you  for  an  old 
acquaintance.  But  he  cannot  climb,  so  if 
he  is  too  sociable,  better  climb  a  tree," 


"I  never  knew  Jack  to  act  so — so  child- 
ish," complained  Leon,  leaning  bac. 
complacently  in  one  side  of  the  bi  . 
swing. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Leon.    I  think  we  a"! . 
acted  about  as  bad  to  the  Jackson  boy> 
last  summer !"    Ned,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  seem  quite  comfortable. 

But  when  Jack  at  last  came  out  and 
seated  himself  near  them,  he  had  dropped 
his  bantering  tone.  Fie  wanted  to  hear  all 
about  their  city  visit ! 

"You  see.  Jack  was  all  right  when  he 
saw  he  could  not  bluff  us."  said  Leon  on 
the  way  home.  "And  doesn't  it  seem 
good,  Ned,  to  think  we  have  not  got  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  until  we  get  ready !'" 

Both  boys  were  so  tired  that  they  never 
heard  a  sound  ne.xt  morning  until  Mrs. 
Blakley  called  them  to  breakfast.  By  tha' 
time  the  cows  had  been  milked  and  the 
milk  drawn  to  the  factory;  the  chickens, 
pigs,  calves  and  horses  had  had  their 
breakfast,  and  the  cows  turned  into  the 
lower  pasture. 

"Let's  put  on  our  linen  suits  and  canvas 
shoes  this  morning."  said  Ned.  "I'm 
going  to  do  something  beside  sit  on  the 
piazza  to-day.  I  can  tell  3  0U !" 

Im.mediately  after  breakfast  they  has- 
tened to  the  orchard. 

"Let's  put  Up  a  couple  of  poles  and  some 
ropes  in  these  trees,  ai>d  rig  up  a  gym- 
nasium like  the  one  Elton  took  us  to,'' 
suggested  Leon. 

"\\'hy,  yes,"  Ned  answered  mischiev- 
ously, "if  we  have  got  to  spend  our  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  we  may  as  well  have 
something  to  remind  us  of  our  city 
sports." 

It  required  considerable  time  and  exer- 
tion to  discover  all  of  the  things  the>' 
required,  but  at  last  the  collection  was 
complete  and  a  place  chosen  for  the  high 
pole. 

After  great  exertions  the  long  pole  was 
hoisted  into  the  largest  of  the  two  trees 
which  were  to  serve  as  supports,  and  Leon 
remained  to  steady  it,  while  Ned  scrambled 
to  the  opposite  tree  to  catch  and  hold  the 
opposite  end  as  Leon  pushed  it  cautiously 
over  to  him. 

"For  the  goodness  sake!"  exclaimed  an 
indignant  voice  beneath  them,  that  made 
them  start  guiltily.  "\N'hat  are  \-ou  bqys 
trying  to  do  beside  break  your  own 
necks  ?'' 

Aunt  Harriet  stood  there,  flushed  from 
her  hurried  rush. 

Astonishment  kept  them  both  silent. 

"Come  dov.  n  instaniiy  !  "  she  commanded 
sharply.  ^ 

"But— we  are  making  a  gymnasium,  like 
the  one  El^on  and  Frank  attend." 

"I  can't  help  what  you  are  making!" 
Alarm  and  haste  made  her  appear  quite 
angry.  "Vx'here  would  you  be  if  one  of 
those  Hmbs  should  break?  Never  let  me 
see  you  climb  like  that  again!" 

The  boys  came  down  reluctantly,  while 
Aunt  Harriet  puffed  back  to  her  cool 
chair  on  the  veranda. 

"Are  all  ciiy  mothers  like  that,  I  won- 
der?" questioned  Leon  disgustedh'. 
[concluded  on  page  33] 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Eeceiit  test  bv  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute.  Ch-icagn. 
and  Prof.  Mckergow,  ^^cGill  University,  Montreal,  on 
leading  oil-barning  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the 
most  economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  much  lleht  as  the 
other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Better 
light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin  Lamp  fully  guaran-- 
teed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  on  earth. 
Oar  burners  fit  your  old  lamps.  To  introduce  tlie  Aladdin, 
there  will  be  miffrM 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  GIVEN 

away  in  each,  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  for  cat-    APFNTQ  "^^^^  ^^'^        money  bact 

alogne  M.  IIUCIIIO  guarantee:  not  one  returned, 
Bruner  sold  $860  in  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi- 
tion.   Sample  lamp  fnnilsheil* 

M.4-VTLE  T.*WP  COMPA-VT,  120  Aladdin  Bnilding,  Chicago.  TIL 


,    ..lere'8  the  easiest.  Quiciiest  mone:  . 

ever  heard  of  Just  send  name  and  address 
-we  will  ?ihip— express  prepaid — Swell  est  Big 
r7,„i  NOutfit  of  Samples  and  Color  Plates,  showing 
^ei  KU  correct  and  latest  styles  in  Men's  Made-to- 
.Jeasiire  Clothing:  special  offer  of  a  suit  without  cost.  We 
|l>ack  you  to  w*m,  no  money  or  experience  neuesFary. 

[  Best  Tailoring  Gn  Earth 

Appeals  to  every  thinking  man. 
[Suits  and  Top  Coats,  59.50  up; 
I  Pants,  $2.50  up.     Perfect  work 
1  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Special 
I  confidential, inside  wholesale  prices 
1  and  guarantee  yoa  can  undersell  ali 
I  others.  You coinmoneywithour 
roods.  Weput  you  in  bigpaying 
business  and  take  all  risk,  show 
I  you howand give  you  exclusive 
territory.  Most  liberal  attract- 
ive offer  ever  made,  barnone! 
Your  one  best  chance.  Keep 
this  private  and  write  us  today, 
ELK  TAILORING  CO. 
I  837  Jackftoti  Blvd..  Chicago 


THIS  SilliTflUflj 
and JBIfl Outfit  UllLlT 


The  Quarrel  of  the  Tiger  and 
the  Dog 

By  Alice  Jean  Cleator 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  Tiger  sent  a 
message  to  the  Dog  which  said.  "I 
saw  you  near  the  Big  Jungle  j'es- 
terday,  and  if  I  had  a  face  like  yours. 
I'd — "  and  then  he  stopped  right  there. 

The  Dog  sent  the  following  message  in 
reply:  "Well,  if  I  looked  like  you,  I'd 
go  and  hang — " 

The  Tiger  was  very  angry,  and  for  long 
years  they  were  at  enmity  with  each  other. 
Each  one'  suspected  the  other  of  some  very 
insulting  crhicism  of  the  other's  appear- 
ance. Many  a  time  the  Dog  or  the  Tiger, 
while  wandering  through  the  jungle. 
v,-ould  survey  his  face  in  some  quiet  pool 
and  wonder  what  horrible  remark  lay  as 
a  sting  in  the  tail  of  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence. But  each  one  was  too  proud  to  go 
to  the  other  and  to  ask  an  explanation. 
And  so  the  years  ran  on  and  dull  anger 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  Tiger  and  the 
Dog. 

But  one  day  they  chanced  to  meet,  and 
the  Dog  said  to  the  Tiger.  "\Miat  did  you 
mean  by  sending  me  that  message?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  Tiger.  "I  meant,  'I 
saw  you  near  the  Big  Jungle  yesterday, 
and  if  I  had  a  face  Hke  j-ours,  I'd  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  myself.' 

"And  what  did  yo"  n'leaii  by  sending  me., 
the  messagfe.  r'Well.  if  I.  looked  Hke  yoiu 
I'd  go  and  hang — '  "  ' 


"I  meant."  answered  the  Dog.  "that  if 
I  looked  like  you,  I'd  go  and  hang  my 
picture  where  everybody  could  see  it,  for 
you're  the  most  handsomely  marked  tiger 
I  ever  saw  !" 

"Well.  I  declare."  both  exclaimed  to- 
gether, "what  fools  w  e  have  been !  Quar- 
reling over  nothing!  To  quarrel  with 
reason  is  bad  enough,  but-  to  quarrel  with- 


out one  IS  ten  times  worse 


A   Little  Lesson 

By  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Hites 

WE  \\  AXDERED  through  a  grove 
One  Indian  summer  day, 
\^'ading  a  golden  stream  of  leaves 
That  thickly  strewed  our  way. 

Boy  found  a  large,  white  hickory-nut 

Still  arm.ored  in  its  coat. 
"Just  what  I  want,"  he  gaily  cried; 

"I'll  make  a  fairy  boat." 

In  every  section  of  that  shuck, 

.\  little  boat  he  found. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  nut. 

But  dropped  it  on  the  ground. 

This  little  act  a  lesson  taught 
,  To  be  recalled  eadi  i-iy. 
When  tempted  to  hoard  Krortliless  Uihigs 
And  throw  a  nut  away. 


Hidden  Names  of  Girls 

By  I.  K.  Mills 

THERE  is  a  girl's  name  hidden  awaj-  in 
each  one  of  these  sentences.  Can  you 
find  them?  I'll  publish  the  answers  next 
issue. 

(1)  Is  the  curtain  half  i-ed,  Eric,  and 
half  white?  (2)  It  is  the  very  best  Ella 
can  do.  (3)  Is  his  belief  fanciful  or  oth- 
erwise? (4)  Eliza  bet  her  father's  money 
on  the  races.  (5)  Is  the  Easterner,  Hadju, 
liable  to  call  again  soon?  (6)  We  will 
visit  France  soon.  (7)  Do  you  use  the 
Floren  Cereals  at  your  house?  (8)  Will 
vou  go  to  St.  Joseph?  I  never  was  there 
myself.  (9)  The  Japanese  lad,  Elai,  dealt 
his  adversary  a  telling  blow.  (lOt  In 
spite  of  protests,  she  crossed  the  fatal  ice.. 
(11)  Pulaski,  one  of  our  Polish  sympa- 
thizers, died  mourned  by  many.  (12) 
Hammau.  dirtv  little  French  village,  was 
his  birthplace.  (13)  The  philosopher 
Herschel  entertained  some  peculiar  ideas. 
(14)  It  was  an  exciting  race  from  start  to 
finish.  (IS)  The  Senate  rushed  it. hur- 
riedly through.  (16)  The  .\rabian  equine. 
Aljan,  entered  the  contest  in  the  horse 
show.  (17)  "Mama,  believe  me,  I  speak 
trulv,"  said  the  child.  (18)  I  saw  them 
making  paper— an  interesting  sight.  (19) 
The  children  sang  their  Christmas  carol  in 
excellent  time.  (20)  American  national 
songs  are  inspiring.  (21)  Albert  has  a 
new  pair  of  skates.  (22)  lis  jwssessed 
natural  musical  ability  ef  a  higii  order. 
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The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  from  page  22] 
been  upset  by  his  employer's  gloom,  but 
recently,  through  some  subtle  change  in 
himself,  he  had  become  pitiful ;'  his  heart 
filled  with  the  consciousness  of  how  tragic 
unreturned  love  might  be. 

When  the  paper  arrived,  he  began  to  mark 
promising  advertisements,  and  suddenly  his 
eyes  rested  on  Frances's  announcement  in 
its  big  attractive  type.  His  eyes  riveted 
themselves  to  it,  and  his  fingers  began  to 
play  a  nervous  tattoo  on  his  desk,  which 
became  more  brisk  each  moment,  as  he  real- 
ized the  daring  of  the  idea,  which  in  a  flash 
had  come  to  him. 

He  had  seen  Caroline  several  times  in 
regard  to  some  investments  she  had 
lequested  him  to  make  for  her,  and  once 
she  had  stayed  at  the  office  longer  than  the 
business  made  necessary,  and  they  had 
talked  in  the  most  friendly  fashion  of  many 
things.  She  had  insinuated  that  the  break 
between  Norman  and  Miss  Taylor  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding, 
and  now  he  had  the  opportunity  to  bring 
about  a  meeting.  But  did  he  dare  use  it? 
His  meekness  and  timidity  cried  out,  "No," 
but  his  devotion  to  Norman  kept  repeating  : 
"Take  the  risk !" 

Slowly  he  cut  out  the  advertisement,  and 
laid  it  on  his  desk.  It  was  a  terrible  posi- 
tion for  such  a  man.  Such  tremendous 
chances  for  happiness  or  sorrow  opened  up 
to  him.  Either  Mr.  Norris  would  be  eter- 
nally grateful,  or  he  would  summarily  dis- 
miss him  !  The  sense  of  responsibility  was 
appalling.  For  an  hour  he  meditated,  then 
through  a  correlation  of  ideas  the  memory 
of  that  night,  when  he  had  for  the  first 
time  interfered  in  his  employer's  affairs, 
returned  to  him  with  reassuring  force,  and 
from  that  moment  his  self-forgetfulness 
increased,  and  his  courage  grew.  Mr.  West 
had  known  Norman  ever  since  he  had  come 
to  his  old  firm  as  a  resolute,  clear-eyed 
country  boy,  with  only  his  ability  as  a  letter 
of  introduction.  By  the  strange  attraction 
of  opposites,  the  strong  self-contained  young 
inan  had  soon  appealed  to  him,  and  when 
Mr.  Norris  started  as  an  independent  law- 
yer, he  had  left  the  old  firm  gladly  to  go 
with  him.  As  an  employer,  Mr.  Norris  had 
always  been  most  considerate  and  kind,  and 
once,  when  the  little  clerk  had  had  a  long 
illness,  his  goodness  had  won  his  eternal 
gratitude.  Now,  Mr.  West  realized  he  might 
have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  him  happiness  ! 
At  the  thought,  his  smile  appeared,  and  it 
was  gleaming  on  his  face  when  the  office- 
boy  appeared,  saying,  "Mr.  Norris  wants 
them  addresses,  Mr.  West." 

The  little  clerk  started  and  sat  up,  as  the 
boy  went  on,  "The  Boss  sure  is  a  Gloomy 
Gus  these  days  !  He  asks  us  to  do  things 
as  if  he  was  orderin'  funeral  wreaths  !"  As 
he  spoke,  over  his  face  came  the  mysterious 
half-awakened  look  of  the  growing  boy,  and 
he  finished  tersely,  "Ain't  it  queer?  Just 
about  a  'skoit' !" 

Mr.  West  was  far  too  preoccupied  to 
reprove  or  even  notice  the  fartjiliarity. 
Only  the  thought  behind  it,  his  employer's 
sadness,  struck  him,  and  the  boy's  mono- 
logue ended  his  hesitation.  Hastily  he  made 
the  list,  and  Frances's  address  was  placed  at 
its  head. 

Norman  left  his  office  about  five  o'clock, 
and  naturally  started  for  the  first  address 
on  the  list. 

He  arrived  at  the  house  and  was  ushered 
into  the  parlor  by  the  shiftless  Clara ;  and 
when  he  requested  to  see  some  rooms,  was 
asked  to  wait  while  she  went  to  get  "the 
Missus." 

Frances  was  out,  spending  the  afternoon 
with  Caroline,  so  the  maid  went  to  Mrs. 
Taylor,  whose  grand  manner  filled  her  with 
awe,  and  whom  she  cordially  detested. 

"Ask  the  gentleman's  name,"  Mrs.  Taylor 
ordered,  after  Clara  had  stated  her  message. 
She  dared  not  send  a  prospective  boarder 
away,  but  she  wished  to  spare  herself  any 
possible  meeting  with  an  acquaintance  under 
these  conditions. 

Presently  Clara  shuffled  up  the  stairs 
again  and  said  resentfully,  breathing  hard 
from  her  climb, 

"He  said  you  wouldn't  know,  but  it's 
Mr.  Norris." 

Mrs.  Taylor  gave  a  great  start,  but  she 
was  used  to  hiding  her  feelings  from  serv- 
ants' eyes,  so  after  a  moment's  confused 
thought,  she  questioned  : 

"You  say  he  said  I  wouldn't  know  him?" 

"Yas'm." 

The  lady  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
No  doubt  it  was  some  other  Mr.  Norris.  but 
there  was  just  chance  enough  of  Norman's 
having  stumbled  upon  them  by  accident  to 
prevent  her  from  descending  in  the  charac- 
ter of  landlady,  or  to  wish  him  to  see 
Frances  in  what  she  considered  her  daugh- 
ter's humiliating  position.  Therefore,  she 
said  to  Clara : 

"I  have  such  a  headache,  I  really  couldn't 
see  anyone  now !  Tell  the  gentleman  so, 
please,  and  ask  him  to  call  again." 

She  knew  that  such  a  message  would  be 
a  dismissal  to  Norman,  but  would  not  deter 
any  other  man  from  returning. 

The  girl  never  daxed  reply  to  Mrs.  Taylor, 
but  her  eyes  flashed  as  she  descended  the 
stairs  again,  for  she  adored  Frances  and 
knew  how  hard  she  was  trying  to  make  the 
house  a  success. 

Norman  received  the  message  with  a  dis- 
appointed face,  for  he  had  found  the  parlor 
amazingly  restful  and  homelike.  He  had 
never  felt  so  at  home  in  a  strange  room 
before. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said.  "Can't  you 
show  me  the  rooms?" 

"I  doan'  dare  do  that!"  Clara  grinned 
with  a  quick  display  of  white  teeth,  "but 
it's  only  the  old  Missus  that's  sick,  and 
young  Missie  ought  to  be  in  mos'  any  time 
now.  She  runs  things !  Won't  you  wait, 
sir?"  She  spoke  persuasively,  Norman's 
agreeable  voice  and  manner  pleasing  her. 

He  looked  about  the  quiet  room,  so  imlike 
the  usual  boarding-house  parlor,  once  more, 
then  answered,  "I'll  come  back  again  a 
little  later."  ,,.   . . .  •  i,:>^ 

■Jii ,  iBiiaum  Ih-ini. 


Clara  municil  lo  the  kitchen,  (lt;!i,,'h'ed 
with  her  diplomacy,  there  to  find  the  guick- 
ttmpered  Irish  cook,  half  asleep  beside  a 
bottle  of  cooking  sherry,  who,  on  being 
awakened,  began  to  weep  because  she  had  to 
cook  on  "such  a  baste  ov  a  stove,"  and  her 
lamentations  becoming  noisier  each  moment, 
by  the  time  Frances  came  in,  fifteen  minutes 
later,  poor  Clara  was  so  excited  and  fright- 
ened that  all  thought  of  the  gentleman  van- 
ished from  her  mind,  and  she  hurried  her 
mistress  down  to  the  kitchen  to  try  and 
make  peace  between  Maggie  and  the  ^ove. 

Maggie,  however,  was  not  to  be  placated 
that  night.  From  the  first,  she  had  tyran- 
nized over  Frances,  shrewdly  suspecting  her 
ignorance  of  household  affairs.  Now,  she 
refused  pointblank  to  cook  the  dinner,  and, 
retiring  to  her  room,  she  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged by  any  threats  or  promises.  _ 

Frances  gazed  around  the  disordered 
kitchen  in  dismay,  then  up  at  the  clock.  It 
was  half-past  five  ! 

"Can  you  cook,  Clara?"  she  questioned, 
with  a  faint  gleam  of  hope. 

"Lawsy,  no  !"  the  girl  giggled. 

Her  mistress  sank  despairingly  onto  one 
of  the  hard  wooden  chairs. 

"There  must  be  dinner.  It  has  begun  to 
snow,  and  I  can't  send  the  people  out." 

"Why  doan'  you  get  dinner,  jes'  once?" 
Clara,  suggested. 

"I've  never  cooked  anything  in  my  life, 
but  I  might  try !  Do  you  suppose  I  could 
manage — with  a  cook-book?" 

"Lawsy,  yes.  Mis'  Frances.  All  ladies 
cook  that-a-way!" 

Soon  the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  and 
Clara  was  sent  up-stairs  to  request  Mrs. 
Taylor's  assistance.  That  lady,  however, 
was  suffering  from  the  headache  she  had 
mentioned  and  felt  so  ill  that  she  seemed 
unable  to  leave  her  room  that  evening. 
Frances  came  to  her  for  a  moment,  but  her 
mother  was  too  miserable  to  think  of  the 
afternoon's  episode  then. 

Clara,  too,  forgot  about  Mr.  Norris  com- 
pletely, until  he  returned  at  half-past  six, 
powdered  with  snow,  his  face  glowing  with 
the  cold. 

"Is  your  mistress  in  now?"  he  inquired. 

"Yas,  sir,"  she  grinned ;  then  recalling 
Frances's  duties  below  stairs  she  went  on 
hesitatingly,  "but  she's  powerful  busy  in  the 
kitchen  jes'  now.    It's  mos'  dinner-time!" 

Norman  hesitated.  None  of  the  other 
boarding-places  had  pleased  him,  and  he  had 
come  back  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  drawn  by  the  unac- 
countable attraction  the  parlor  had  exercised 
over  him.  Now  that  he  was  out  of  the 
storm,  the  warmth  and  light  were  very 
pleasant,  and  hazily  recalling  some  advice 
he  had  once  received  always  to  test  board- 
ing-house meals,  he  asked,  "Couldn't  I  dine 
here,  and  see  your  mistress  afterward?" 

"Yas,  sir,"  the  maid  grinned  again  with 
no  misgivings,  then  once  more  led  him  into 
the  parlor  to  wait. 

She  had  forgotten  his  name,  and  simply 
reported  to  Frances  that  there  was  an  extra 
gentleman  for  dinner,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  look  at  the  rooms  afterward. 

The  dinner  was  a  tragedy.  From  the 
half-cold  soup,  through  the  curdled  creamed 
oysters,  the  burnt  and  smoky  steak,  served 
with  eatable  baked  potatoes  and  string- 
beans,  the  unremoved  strings  of  which  pro- 
duced a  paroxysm  of  coughing  around  the 
table,  and  the  salad  with  its  oily  French 
dressing,  to  the  fruit,  warm  and  unpalatable, 
each  course  was  received  with  louder  mur- 
murings.  There  were  seven  boarders  now, 
and  each  one  of  them  declared  in  turn  that 
the  table  never  had  been  good,  but  that  this 
dinner  was  "impossible!" 

Norman  agreed  with  the  last  remark 
fully,  and  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  followed  his  inner  promptings  to  try  a 
meal. 

Strangely  enough,  no  names  were  men- 
tioned until  the  fruit  was  on  the  table,  when 
Clara,  unable  to  bear  the  criticisms  any 
longer,  chimed  in,  "You  all  cain't  expec' 
ve'y  much  to-night.  Maggie's  done  gone  on 
a  rampage,  and  Mis'  Frances  is  cookin' !" 

Norman  started  and  turned  red  at  men- 
tion of  the  name,  then  tried  to  calm  himself. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  boarding-house 
venture,  and  consequently  told  himself  that 
there  were  a  good  many  Franceses  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  he  finished  his  meal 
with  a  sense  of  nervous  discomfort,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  called  the  maid,  to  pay 
for  his  dinner  and  make  some  excuse  for 
not  looking  at  the  rooms. 

"I  doan'  know  how  much  to  cha'ge  you," 
Clara  declared.  "I'll  have  to  go  ask  Mis' 
Frances." 

Again  the  name  jarred  him;  but,  asking 
no  questions,  he  handed  the  girl  a  five- 
dollar  bill,  then  waited  in  the  dimness  of 
the  rear  hall. 

He  heard  her  heavy  footsteps  descending, 
then  ascending  again,  followed  by  lighter 
footfalls,  and  suddenly  a  voice  which  sent 
a  cold  chill  racing  down  his  spine  said 
wearily  : 

"I  left  my  purse  in  the  bureau-drawer. 
You  can't  get  it.  Oh,  dear,  three  flights 
to  walk,  and  I'm  so  tired!"  With  the  last 
word,  the  speaker  appeared  in  the  strip  of 
light  which  streamed  out  from  the  pantry. 

"My  God  !"  the  watching  man  murmured  ; 
then  involuntarily  cried  aloud,  "Frances !" 

The  girl  started  violently. 

"Norman !"  Her  lips  formed  the  word 
incredulously.  After  that  they  stared  at  each 
other  in  spellbound  silence,  while  he  went 
white  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  pain,  and 
she  crimsoned  with  humiliation  and  anger. 

In  the  dim  hall  she  could  not  see  how 
worn  his  face  was  or  how  much  older  he 
seemed  to  have  grown,  while  she  knew  that 
she  was  powdered  with  flour,  hot,  tired  and 
disheveled. 

Their  eyes  met  only  for  a  moment,  and 
the  hurt,  hunted  look  on  the  girl's  face 
forced  back  the  pitiful  words  that  leaped  to 
Norman's  lips,  and  made  him  mutter  in 
painful  embarrassment,  "I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I — didn't  know — that  this  was  your 
house  I  I  came  here  by  pure  chance !  I  beg 
your  pardon."  Then,  with  a  bow,  he  started 
..for  the  door  in'isudd^efli' afadjliieadlong  panic. 


"Here's  your  fi\  e  dollars!"  Clara  called, 
her  voice  jerky  with  amazeitient. 

"Keep  it!  Keep  it!"  he  answered  briefly, 
struggling  into  his  coat,  then,  hat  in  hand, 
he  unlatched  the  door  with  nervous  haste, 
and,  head  down,  went  out  into  the  wind 
and  snow. 

[to  be  continued] 


What  He  Got 

It  was  after  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
a  Sunday-school. 

"Well,  did  you  get  a  prize?"  asked 
Johnny's  mother. 

"No,"  answered  Johnny ;  "but  I  got  hor- 
rible mention." 


A  Close  Shave 

HE — "I  had  an  awfully  close  shave  down- 
town this  morning." 
She — "Mercy,  Jack,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter?" 

Pe— "I  needed  it."— Ex. 


A  Great  Reader 

A LITERARY  person  in  England  was  talking 
literature  to  an  American  visitor. 
"Do  you  read  much?"  he  inquired. 
"Oh,  a  great  deal,"  was  the  confident  and 
prompt  reply. 

"What,  for  example?" 
"A  Sunday  newspaper,  regularly." 
"No  more  than  that?"  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

"No  more  than  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  vis- 
itor. "Gee,  man,  I  guess  you  never  saw  one 
of  our  Sunday  newspapers,  did  you?" — Lip- 
pincott's. 


The  World's  School 

A FAVORITE  college  song,  which  is  now 
quavering  again  through  the  bare  boughs 
of  oak  and  elm  trees  above  many  a  campus, 
makes  the  plaintive  inquiry  : 

Where,  oh  where,  are  the  Grave  Old  Seniors  ? 
And  in  the  next  line  wails  the  answer : 
Safe  now  in  the  Wide,  Wide  World  ! 
College  and  the  wide,  wide  world  are  not 
rival  warring  countries,  and  neither  is  ever 
named  in  any  standard  geography.  Four 
years  at  college  are  not  four  years  lifted  out 
of  life,  or  four  years  extra.  There  is  no 
reason  why  commencement  day  should  mark 
either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  even 
what  is  known  as  "book  learning."  Di- 
plomas and  degrees  are  comforting  decora- 
tions and  generally  are  taken  to  signify  that 
the  recipients  have  had  a  certain  amount  of 
formal  mental  discipline ;  but  no  student 
living  knows  enough  about  any  subject  to 
have  the  right  to  regard  himself  as  anything 
but  an  undergraduate.  Michaelangelo  knew 
something  about  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  when  he  was  eighty-nine  he 
drew  a  picture  showing  himself  in  a  cart 
and  labeled  it:  A}xcora  Impara  (Still 
Learning) . — Collier's. 


'Twixt  Man  and  Wife 

[continued  from  page  26] 
into  her  eyes,  "to-night,"  he  repeated,  "I 
haven't  ten  dollars  in  the  world.  The  house 
is  clear,  and  it  belongs  to  you.  It's  not 
much.  I  shall  start  again  to-morrow  at 
something — somewhere — and  will  send  you 
from  time  to  time  money  enough  to  live, 
though  it  will  not  be  what  you  have  been 
used  to  spending.  For  the  rest,  you  will 
remain  here.  My  creditors  will  not  trouble 
you.  Neither  shall  I.  And  now,  you  must 
be  tired  I  think.    Let  us  say  good-night." 

His  face  was  immovable.  He  turned  his 
eyes  from  her. 

She  had  risen,  and  was  standing  before 
him  with  parted  lips  and  wide,  staring  eyes, 
and  as  he  paused  she  took  a  step  forward 
and  brushed  the  papers  aside. 

"And  this?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  the 
revolver. 

He  met  her  eyes  steadily.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"I'm  not  a  coward,  Beth ;  it  wasn't  that. 
But  just  at  first,  when  I  saw  you  cared  for 
Frank  Lee,  it  seemed — -" 

With  a  quick  gesture  she  stopped  him, 
and  lifting  it  carefully  walked  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room  and  placed  it  gingerly  on  a 
stand.  Then  she  returned  to  his  side,  color- 
less still,  her  hands  locked  tightly  together, 
her  eyes  wide  and  bright. 

"But  I  don't  care  for  him — I  never  did!" 
she  cried  brokenly.  "That's  why  I  didn't 
marry  him  in  the  beginning !  And  besides, 
am  I  not  your  wife?  I  don't  want  the 
house.  I  don't  want  the  money.  I  don't 
want  any  part  of — this,"  letting  her  eyes 
sweep  over  the  luxurious  room.  "But  _  I 
want  to  stay  here.  Jack,  and  together  we  will 
go  back  to  the  old  days.  It  won't  hurt  us 
any.  We'll  save  a  bit  month  by  month,  and 
I'll  brew  the  tea  once  more,  as  I  used  to  do, 
measuring  every  pinch,  just  dropping  in 
an  extra  one  when  you  come  very,  very 
tired.  And  I'll  let  you  alone.  Jack.  I'll  not 
bother,  for  I  know."  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
strained,  her  cheeks  scarlet  now,  her  breath 
coming  in  little  panting  gasps,  as  though 
from  hard  running,  "that  somewhere,  some- 
how, I've  lost  your  love.  But  when  the 
last  debt  is  paid.  Jack,  and  you're  standing 
firmly  once  more,  perhaps  you'll  give  me 
what — I — want.  It's  not  much — just  the 
right — "  her  lips  trembled,  "to — cry — my 
heart  out — in — your — arms." 

She  turned,  but  very  gently,  and  with  a 
svidden  flash  of  light  in  his  eyes,  he  reached 
out  and  drew  her  into  his  arms.  "Never 
mind  the  cry,  little  woman,"  he  said  huskily. 
"Smile  at  me  instead.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  lose  tffe  money,  but  when  I  thought  I  had 
lost  you,  too,  it — "  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  was  silent. 

She  lifted  her  face — tear-stained,  smiling 
— and  for  just  a  second  laid  her  cheek 
against  his.  Then  she  slipped  from  his 
arms.  "Jack,"  she  sobbed,  her  voice  break- 
ing, "I've — got — to  tell  God — how — happy — 
I  am  !"■  and  slipping  dOwn  ^bieside'^'himt  -she 
bowed  her'  Iread  i^'^hankfiiily /On  ,'iHS-,;lsneei> 
"  ' — nrirrl  hnr,  b 


News 

By  Ada  T.  Drake 

T^HE  road  which  has  been  running  from 
^  New  York  to  Boston  has  got  there. 

Mr.  Jones  recently  went  to  his  office, 
leaving  the  Hd  off  the  family  jar.  An 
explosion  resulted. 

Miss  Jenks,  who  was  seen  to  take  a 
street  car  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  last 
night,  has  been  arrested. 

Miss  Mason  has  been  having  trouble 
with  her  eyes.  Yesterday  they  persisted 
in  running  up  and  down  the  columns  of 
the  morning  paper.  Then  they  became 
fastened  on  the  picture  of  .  a  departed 
friend,  and  at  last  reports  they  were  glued 
to  the  opposite  wall. 

Professor  Seeley,  in  a  moment  of  deep 
thought  on  Friday  afternoon,  threw  his 
eyes  into  the  fire. 

When  Mr.  Morton  arrived  at  his  office 
this  morning,  he  had  a  young  lady  on  his 
arm.  Doctor  Smith  is  the  attending 
physician. 

On  Tuesday  the  night  editor,  while  fol- 
lowing a  train  of  thought,  walked  off  a 
high  trestle  and  fell  into  a  reverie,  but  his 
injuries  were  slight  and  he  is  now  able  to 
be  as  his  desk  again. 

Everything  looks  very  bright  to-day.  It 
is  reported  that  one  of  our  early  risers 
swept  the  landscape  with  his  eye. — Judge. 


A  Successful  Church  Social 

By  Elizabeth  Clarke  Hardy 

A  CHURCH  social  that  was  a  great  succesr- 
both  financially  and  socially  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  following  manner.  It  was 
given  out  as  a  "Measure  Social."  Small 
handbills,  on  which  the  following  invi- 
tations were  printed,  were  circulated 
throughout  the  city  and  country,  and  a 
notice,  with  the  verse,  was  also  published 
in  the  local  paper. 

We  invite  to  our  social  the  great  and  the 
small, 

And  we  do  not  mind  saying  we  hope  you  are 
tall. 

For  each  foot  you  measure  you  bring  us  two 
pence. 

If  you  measure  five  feet,  it  will  cost  you  ten 
cents. 

But  for  every  odd  inch  it  will  cost  one  cent 
over. 

So  if  you  are  short  you  are  surely  in  clover ; 
But  it's  for  a  good  cause  that  we  issue  this 
call, 

And  we  hope  you'll  imagine  you're  twenty 
feet  tall. 

All  the  members  of  the  church  society, 
and  others  interested,  contributed  refresh- 
ments, and  a  supper  was  served  at  ten 
cents  apiece.  It  should  have  been  a  quar- 
ter for  such  a  supper,  and  no  one  would 
have  complained  at  the  price,  but,  as  ten 
cents  was  the  regular  charge,  it  was 
thought  best  to  serve  at  that  price.  The 
measuring  created  a  great  deal  of  merri- 
ment. Each  guest  stood  up  against  the 
door-casing,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
a  member  of  the  society,  noted  for  wit  and 
easy  manners,  did  the  measuring.  A  little 
rivalry  created  among  the  guests  as  to 
who  should  have  the  distinction  of  being 
counted  the  tallest  person  present,  helped 
out  wonderfully  in  the  collection,  and  one 
church,  at  a  social  of  this  kind,  raised 
enough  funds  to  pay  off  its  church  debt, 
and  have  a  fair  bonus  left  in  the  treasury. 


Righting  a  Wrong 

By  Orin  Edson  Crooker 

A CANDIDATE  who  was  taking  a  medical 
examination  was  asked  by  the  exam- 
iner, "How  much  is  a  dose  of  croton  oil?" 
"One  teaspoonful,"  he  replied.  The  pro- 
fessor made  no  remark,  but  went  on  with 
the  examination.  After  a  while  it 
occurred  to  the  candidate  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  "Professor,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  change  my  answer  to  that 
question  about  the  croton  oil."  "It  is  too 
late,"  replied  the  professor,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "your  patient  has  been  dead  four- 
teen minutes." 

There  are  some  mistakes  that  cannot  be 
corrected  and  there  are  some  wrongs  that 
can  never  be  righted.  But  this  is  not 
usually  the  case.  Most  wrongs  can  be 
made  right  if  we  do  not  wait  too  long. 
We  err  quite  frequently  in  putting  mat- 
ters like  this  one  side  until  it  is  either 
too  late  to  do  any  good  or  until  we  are  so 
ashamed  at  our  own  delay  that  we  cannot- 
muster  up  courage  to  set  about  the  matter. 
Delay  only  makes  the  matter  fatal.  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present  to  set  matters 
right  or  make  amends  for  some  mistake 
which  we  have  made.  That  word  which: 
ought  to  be  spoken  to  someone  we  havej 
wronged  becomes  harder  to  speak  each; 
day  it  is  postponed.  That  burden  which 
rests  upon  the  conscience  because  of  some 
wrong  we  have  done  does  not  grow  less 
with  time,  but  always  more.  The  only 
way  to  ease  the  weight  upon  our  con- 
science is  to  make  things  right — and  this: 
is  something  we  cannot  set  about  doing 
too  soon.  There  is  always  a  chance  to. 
right  the  wrong,  which,  if  neglected,  may 
slip  awav  into  etermty,  leaving  the  con- 
bcKHKc  hurl  ^\d■!?^mntd  for  aye. 
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The  Gift  Club's  Mail -Bag 

By  Jean  West,  Secretary 


]<  YOU  girls  could  have  the  least  idea 
what  keen  joy  your  letters  give  me, 
.\  ou  would  write  me  very,  very  often ! 
1  do  love  to  receive  your  little  notes  in 
vi  hich  you  tell  me  so  much  of  yourselves 
and  your  work  and  plans  for  the  future! 
You  are  such  a  jolly,  ambitious  lot  of 
L'lrls  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  so  closely 
associated  with  you. 

Our  Club  stationery  with  its  dainty 
Vjlne  monogram  is  found  tucked  away  in 
almost  every  mail-sack  that  Uncle  Sam 
carries  across  the  continent.  And  all  the 
'letters  finally  come  home  to  my  office 
here  at  Springfield. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  at-  all 
lo-day— much  as  I'd  like  to — but  I'm  going 
to  show  you  some  of  the  charming  notes 
that  I  received  in  the  last  big  mail-pouch 
that  came  in  it. 

Dear  Miss  West — ■  _ 

liow  could  you  think  of  anything  so 
clear  for  us  as  that  lovely  locket  and 
chain?  It  made  me  feel  nice  and  happy 
all  over  when  I  opened  the  box  and 
found  such  a  beautifvil  gift  from  you ! 
I  think  The  Gift  Club  is  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  for  girls.  I'm  so  glad  I 
"belong."  M.  J.,  Indiana. 


And  here's  another  that  I  want  you  to 


see  : 


Dear  Miss  West — 

That  embroidery  outfit  you  sent  me 
has  been  a  great  help,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
made  nearly  all  my  Christmas  gifts 
from  those  patterns.  They  are  so_  clean 
and  so  easy  to  follow.  And  to  think  of 
having  the  material  for  the  corset-cover 
and  the  centerpiece  all  stamped  !  I  was 
so  surprised !  But  that  seems  to  be 
your  mission  in  life — to  surprise  us  Club 
girls  !  Mary  D.,  Ohio. 

The  letter  below  is  from  a  married 
member  in  Kansas  : 

Dear  Jean  West — 

I  do  so  like  nice  china,  and  the  set 
that  you  sent  me  meets  all  my  expecta- 
tions— and  more.  It  is  just  as  pretty 
as  it  can  be  !  The  design  is  so  attractive 
and  in  such  good  taste. 

Mrs.  W.  D.,  Kansas. 


Where  is  the  woman  who  doesn't  like 
fine  china?  I  have  some  beautiful  designs 
that  I  know  you'll  be  sure  to  coyet,  once 
you  know  about  it  and  how  to  get?  it. 

And  this  is  from  a  girl  who  likes  to 
skate  and  row  and  do  all  sorts  of  outdoor, 
healthful  things — I  just  know* it  from  the 
ring  of  her* letter;  listen: 

Dear  Jean  West — • 

Hurrah  for  The  Gift  Club!  That 
worsted  toque  is  just  the  thing  I  need. 
I  went  skating  yesterday  afternoon  and 
wore  it  pulled  way  down  over  my  ears, 
and  I  was  just  as  warm  an4  comfort- 
able as  could  be ! 

Minnie  L..  Massac;hus(^tts. 

Dear  ?iiss  West — ■  ^  . 

I  ahvays  did  want  pretty  things  for 
my  dressar.  and  I  couldn't  ask  for  any- 
thing nicer  than  the  silver  comb,  brush 
and  mirror  which  you  sent  me.  I  want 
the  silver  manicure-set>  nexr  and  it 
won't  be  long  before  I  have  it.  You 
make  things  so  very  easy  for  us. 

Rose  D.,  Rhode  Island. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  wish  you  were  here  so  that  I  could 
thank  you  for  that  Irish  lace  coat-set ! 
It  is  so  pretty  and  looks  so  well  on  my 
coat.  Really,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  a 
whole  new  suit,  the  collar-set  dresses 
it  up  so  beautifully.  The  Gift  Club  is 
certainly  well  named!  Tt  is  truly  a  Gift 
Club  !  Thank  you  a  thotisand  times  for 
telling  me  about  it. 

Susie  M.,  South  Dakota. 

Do  you,  too,  want  to  know  how  to  get 
all  these  beautiful  presents  without  spend- 
ing a  penny?  Then  write  and  tell  me  that 
you  are  interested  in  the  Club.  I'll  answer 
by  return  mail,  and  tell  you  how  you  can 
devote  a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  to 
our  Club  work  and  receive  in  return  some 
very  valuable  and  beautiful  gifts.  There 
are  no  dues  nor  expenses  in  the  Club. 
Write  me  to-day.  I  am  eager  to  welcome 
you. 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Really-Truly  and  Make-Believe 

[continued  from  page  30] 
"I  guess  most  of  them  are,"  answered  Ned 
from  his  wide  experience.  "Mrs.  Jackson 
was  always  fussing,  and  don't  you  know 
Aunt  Millicent  never  let  us  have  a  good 
time  when  the  boys  were  here?" 

"Let's  go  sit  on  the  fence  in  the  shade," 
suggested  Leon  in  deeper  disgust.  Which 
they  actually  did  for  lacl^  of  something 
better  ! 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  ride  the  horses  back 
to  the  field?"  inquired  Leon,  as  the  teams 
were  being  led  from  the  barn  after  dinner. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Mr.  Blakley  cor- 
dially. 

The  next  instant  each  boy  was  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the.  fine  young  horses  in  his 
father's  team.  But  it  seemed  great  to  be  on 
a  horse  again  ! 

"Ned  I  Leon !"  Aunt  Harriet  rushed 
from  the  dining-room  door,  her  teacup  still 
in  her  hand.  At  her  sudden  appearance  the 
horses  danced  uneasily. 

"Oh,  oh !"  she  shrieked.  "Get  down ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  getting  on  those 
'colts?" 

"Maybe  you'd  better  begin   on  the  old 
,  horses,"  suggested  Father,  in  the  consoling 
tone  he  always  used  with  the  Jackson  boys. 

"Guess  we  won't  ride  at  all,"  growled 
Leon,  stalking  into  the  barn. 

Ned  followed  dejectedly. 

"If  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  around 
.here,  Leon,  what  do  you  say  to  fixing  up  a 
little  and  going  down  to  the  cottages  this 
afternoon  ?  You  know  we  have  always 
wanted  to,  but  never  seemed  to  find  time." 

"That  is  the  very  thing/'  cried  Leon, 
brightening  at  once.  "When  we  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  maybe  we  can  stir  with- 
out getting  a  calling  for  it !" 

"But  we  shall  have  on  our  best  clothes," 
suggested  Ned,  with  a  grin. 

When  presently  the  boys  found  themselves 
on  the  bridge  over  the  little  river  above  the 
cottages,  they  found  Jack  Brown  and  several 
other  boys  fishing. 

"Here  comes  the  Duke  of  Lansdowne," 
called  Jack  with  a  good-natured  laugh. 
"Going  to  call  on  some  of  your  city  friends?" 
nodding  toward  the  cottages. 

"Wish  we  had  our  old  clothes  and  our 
fishing-poles,"  whispered  Ned. 
-  Just  below  the  bridge  several  little  girls 
were  paddling  about  in  a  neat  punt.  Sud- 
denly there  rose  a  scream,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  children  fell  headlong  into  the 
water  and  disappeared. 

Ned's  hands  were  instantly  on  the  railing 
for  a  leap,  when  the  thought  of  his  clothes 
'retarded  him.  In  that  instant's  pause,  Jack 
Brown  dropped  with  a  splash  into  the  river. 

As  the  little  girl  came  up.  Jack  seized  the 
back  of  her  blouse,  and  swam  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  bank,  where  her  frantic 
parents  awaited  him. 

The  boys  stood  about  in  silent  admiration 
while  the  dripping  Jack  and  the  limp  body 
of  the  child  were  hurried  into  the  cottage. 
Presently  the  doctor  rushed  past  in  an 
automobile.    Then  there  was  a  long  wait. 

At  last  Jack  came  back. 
■    "She's  going  to  be  all  right,"  he- told  them. 
"The  doctor  says  she  wasn't  in  long  enough 


to  hurt  her  much.  And  see  what  they  gave 
me  !"  He  proudly  held  out  a  shining  piece 
of  gold. 

"I  cannot  see  why  you  didn't  save  that 
little  girl,  Ned,"  said  Leon  dejectedly,  on  the 
way  home.  "Yoti  are  the  best  swimmer  in 
school." 

"It  was  these  wretched  clothes  !  I  was  all 
ready  to  jump  when  I  wondered  if  I  could 
swim  in  a  coat  and  shoes.  While  1  hesitated. 
Jack  was  over.  He  had  only  his  blouse  and 
trousers  I" 

Mrs.  Blakley  was  preparing  supper,  when 
suddenly  from  behind  four  arms  were 
thrown  roughly  "about  her. 

"Mother,  Mother,"  said  two  voices  she 
loved  very  much. 

Looking  down,  she  beheld  two  figures  clad 
in  pink  gingham  blouses  and  duck  trousers. 

"We  have  come  back  to  be  your  own  boys, 
Mother  I" 

"We  don't  want  to  be.city  boys,  after  all !" 

"I  am  very  glad,"  said  Mother.  "Father 
and  I  have  been  so  lonely." 

"I'll  get  the  wood  and  vegetables, 
to-night,"  offered  Leon. 

"And  I'll  feed  the  chickens,  and  halp  at 
the  barn." 

"I  guess  we  have  a  better  time  than  they 
do,"  said  Leon  thoughtfully,  "even  if  we  do 
have  to  work  a  little." 

"At  any  rate,"  answered  Ned,  giving  his 
mother  a  "bear  hug,"  "I'd  rather  be 
a   'Really-Truly'    than    a    'Make-Believe' !" 


The  Raihoad 

By  Barton  Braley 

WHY  is  it  that  when  you  are  busted  and 
down 

And  nothing  but  trouble  in  vrew, 
YOUR  clothes  all  wear  out  or  your  WIFE 
needs  a  gown 

And  your  yearly  insurance  comes  dTie  ? 
Why  is  it  a  fellow's  invariable  fate 

"When  he  hasn't  a  dollar  or  dime 
To  have  all  his  checks  come  decidedly  late 

While  the  bills  are  exactly  on  time  ? 

I  reckon  that  life's  like  a  railroad,  that's  all, 

And  run  on  a  similar  plan. 
Your   joys    are   the    freights   which  seem 
scarcely  to  crawl 

(No  freight  eve"r  actually  RAN), 
But  your  troubles  don't  come  on  a  weary 
old  freight ; 

They  travel  so  fast  it's  a  crime  ! 
And  so,  though  your  joys  are  decidedly  late. 

Your  sorrows  are  always  on  time. 


Conclusive  Evidence 

Communicative  Maid — "The  mistress  at 
my  last  place  was  a  story-writer." 
Mistress — "Indeed!    The  one  who  wrote 
your  recommendation?" 

Maid — "Yes,  ma'am,  the  same  one." 
Mistress    (with   conviction) — "She  cer- 
tainly seems  to  possess  great  qiialifications 
in  that  line."         Gertrude  K.  Lambert. 


Senior  to  Freshie — "How  long  can  you 
live  without  brains?" 

Freshte— ^"Oh,  I  don't  kno#:  How"'' 


are  you  f 


Josef  Hofmann  Is  Now 
Acknowledged  the  Greatest 
Pianist  in  the  World 


In  that  opinion  practically  all  the 
leading  musical  critics  now  agree.  It 
was  this  belief  in  Mr.  Hofmann's  powers 
and  musical  knowledge  that  led  the 
Editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
five  years  ago,  to  ask  the  great  pianist 
to  join  the  magazine's  editorial  staff  and 
conduct  a  monthly  department  in  which  he 
would  answer  the  questions  of  piano  students. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Hofmann  has  done 
this,  and'  is  doing  it  now.  He  has  answered 
hundreds  of  questions  during  that  time,  plac- 
ing his  unquestioned  knowledge  of  the  piano 
at  the  free  disposal  of  every  piano  student. 

So  that  no  matter  in  how  small  a  com- 
munity a  girl  who  loves  her  piano  may  live 
or  how  far  removed  from  a  musical  center  she 
may  be,  the  free  advice  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing pianists  is  at  her  disposal.  Read  his 
department,  for  example,  in  the  February 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  a  Copy 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SgUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


Is  College 
Worth  While  for  Girls? 


A  college  woman  asked  4  questions  of 
hundreds  of  college  women  who  rep- 
resent all  ages,  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, all,  classes,  most  occupations,  62 
institutions  where  women  study,  and  60 
years  of  college  education  in  America. 

The  questions  were : 

How  did  college  affect  your  health? 
How  has  your  college  education  helped 
you  ? 

How  did  your  college  education  fail  to 
help  you  ? 

In  what  way  could  the  girls*  college  be 
bettered  ? 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  careful  and  search- 
ing inquiry  as  to  the  absolute  value  of  a  col- 
lege education  by  the  only  women  qualified  to 
speak — the  women  who  tried  it. 

The  results  of  these  months  of  work  are  now 
being  given  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
One  of  the  articles  is  in  the  February  number. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  Household  Department 

Suggestions  of  Value  for  Housekeepers 

Conducted  by  the  Fireside  Editor 


to  Renovate  a  Beaver  Hat — Xow  that 
'f'l L"^S^3  i!'  l^^^'^'sr  hats  with  their  lovely,  long  nap  are 
^Effhrz^Wj  f  '  so  very  fashionable,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
how  to  keep  them  looking  fresh,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  own  one. 
In  the  making  of  beaver  hats  the  nap  is 
blown  on  by  hydraulic  power,  or  pressure  rather,  after 
the  hat  is  blocked.    This  is  an  expensive  process. 

Beaver  hats  should  never  be  brushed  with  a  broom 
or  brush,  as  it  is  sure  to  flatten  the  nap.  The  hat  should 
be  beaten  instead  with  a  little  rattan  or  willow  stick. 
This  removes  all  dust  and  raises  the  nap,  thus  renewing 
their  beauty.  In  cleaning  white  or  light-colored  beavers, 
use  a  preparation  of  one  part  of  flour  and  two  parts  of 
salt — it  is  the  grit  of  the  salt  we  need  in  the  cleansing. 
Rub  in  thoroughly  with  the  hands,  or  with  a  soft  flannel 
cloth.  Shake  out,  and  then  beat  with  a  ruler  or  a 
stick  to  renew  the  nap.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
result.  \'ox  x\lix. 

Sick-Room  Suggestions — If  a  coal  stove  is  used  for 
heating  the  room  of  a  very  sick  patient,  a  great  danger 
lies  in  the  noise  necessitated  by  the  renewing  of  the  fuel. 
One  good  nurse  remedied  this  by  having  each  piece  of 
coal  wrapped  in  paper  before  the  hod  was  brought  in, 
a  tedious  process,  perhaps,  but  worth  while,  since  the 
perfect  quiet'aided  materially  in  the  saving  of  a  life. 

People  with  tender  hands  have  difficulty  in  wringing 
out  flannel  from  water  hot  enough  for  an  application. 
To  remedy  this,  spread  a  large  towel  over  an  empty 
wash-bowl.  Lay  in  the  center  of  the  towel,  the  flannel 
folded  according  to  the  size  needed  for  the  application 
(this  needs  to  be  at  least  three  thicknesses  of  flannel), 
pour  on  the  flannel  some  boiling  water ;  when  sufficiently 
covered,  take  hold  of  each  end  of  the  towel  which 
extends  over  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  and  wring  dry.  Open 
the  towel,  and  the  flannel  will  be  found  much  hotter 
than  by  any  other  method. 

Orange  baskets  are  a  dainty  addition  to  the  tray. 
Cut  a  small  piece  from  each  side  of  the  top  of  an 
orange,  to  leave  a  handle,  scoop  out  the  inside  of  the 
fruit,  and  refill  with  lemon 
or  orange  jelh',  or  with 
sliced  fruit.       'E.  W.  U. 

Butter-Scotch — For  this  I 
use  one  cupful  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  one  cupful  of 
cooking  molasses,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and 
one-half  cupful  of  butter. 
Boil  until  instantly  brittle 
in  cold  water.  Pour  thinly 
on  buttered  pans ;  cut  at 
once  into  squares.  Wrap  in 
paraffin  paper. 

Fondant — For  this  you 
will  need   two   cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  one-third  cup- 
ful of  hot  water.   Boil,  without  stirring,  until  it  "threads." 
Let  it  cool  enough  for  you  to  put  your  linger  in  it  with- 
out anj-  unpleasant  result.    Then  stir,  or  beat,  with  a 
wooden  paddle  until  creamy.    Work  it  up  by  hand  until 
it  is  as  pliable  as  bread-dough.  If  it  hardens  too  quickly, 
melt  and  do  it  all  over  again.    This  can  be  packed  in 
jelly  glasses,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  needed.  I 
make  three  "batches"  usually :  one  white,  one  chocolate 
and  one  tinted  with  pink.    Make  these  out  into  shapes 
desired,  add  nuts,  or  fruit,  dip  in  chocolate,  and  set  in 
a  cool  place  for  tw-enty-four  hours  before  packing  your 
candy-boxes. 

Coffee  Caramels — One-half  cupful  of  cream,  two  cup- 
fuls of  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  coffee-extract.  Boil  slowly  until 
a  soft  ball  is  formed  in  cold  water.  Do  not  stir.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  pan,  and  mark  into  squares  when  partly 
cool. 

Chocolate  Caramels — Melt  four  squares  of  chocolate. 
Then  mix  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  vanilla.  Cook  just  as  you  do  coflfee 
caramels.    Add  nuts  if  you  wish  the  flavor. 

Peanut  Crisp  — Shell  roasted  peanuts.  Remove  skins. 
Arrange  on  big  platters  ;  one  inch  thickness  of  nuts  is 
best.  Pour  over  them  a  cand\"  made  of  two  cupfuls  of 
brown  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  water  boiled  until 
it  snaps  in  cold  water.    Cut  this  into  bars. 

Marshmallows — Three  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  one- 
half  pint  of  hot  water,  one-half  pint  of  powdered  sugar, 
the  white  of  one  egg  and  lemon  flavor.  Dissolve  the 
gum  arabic  in  hot  water;  strain;  add  sugar.  Boil  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  the  white  of  egg 
beaten  stiff.  As  soon  as  mixed,  take  from  fire.  Add 
flavor.  Dust  pan  with  corn-starch,  and  pour  the  paste 
over  it  about  one  inch  thick.  When  cold,  cut  into 
squares,  and  roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Beulah  Tatum. 

A  New  Dessert — A  delicious  and  economical  substi- 
tute for  gelatin  which  originated  in  our  family  is  made 
from  one  pint  of  water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch, one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  juice  of  one  lemon, 
lump  of  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  two  bananas,  one  orange 
and  half  a  cup  of  nut-meats. 

Smooth  the  corn-starch  in  a  little  of  the  water.  Add 
sugar  to  remainder,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  corn- 
starch and  leniQn-juice,  and  cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  it  is  clear.  "  Arrange  one  third  of  the  sliced  fruits 
and  nuts  in  a  mold,  pour  over  them  a  third  of  the  corn- 


starch, add  another  third  of  the  fruits  and  nuts  and 
corn-starch,  then  the  remainder  of  the  fruits  and  nuts, 
and  over  all  the  rest  of  the  corn-starch,  and  set  awaj- 
to  cool.  When  cold,  turn  out,  and  serve.  This  is  so 
much  more  quickly  and  easily  made  than  gelatin  that 
it  may  well  be  termed  an  "emergency  dessert."  It  is  as 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  all  who  have  eaten  it  pro- 
nounce it  better  than  ^gelatin.  Sliced  bananas,  diced 
apples  and  nuts  make  a  splendid  combination.  Bananas, 
oranges  and  raisins  are  .rood.  Diced  apples,  white 
grapes  (halved),  bananas  and  nuts  are  tine.  Canned 
fruits  may  be  used,  and  halved  peaches  and  nuts  are 
good ;  or  peaches  and  preserved  figs,  carefully  drained 
from  the  syrup,  and  nuts  make  a  desirable  combina- 
tion. Mrs.  C.  S.  Everts. 

Deviled  Eggs  — Hard  boil  the  required  number  of 
eggs,  and  cut  in  halves.  Remove  the  yolks,  chop,  and 
mix  w^ith  minced  veal  or  chicken.  Add  a  little  cream, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Put 
this  mixture  into  the  whites,  press  it  smooth,  and  put 
the  two  halves  together  so  as  to  look  like  whole 
eggs.    Serve  with  toast  points,  and  garnish  with  parsley. 


Deviled  Eggs 


Omelc'. " — Ixave  the  spider  or  pan  very  smooth  an 
clean  and  hot  before  Ijeginning  the  omelet,  then  serv^ 
on  a  hot  dish  z.z  30on  as  done.  The  inexperienced  co 
would  best  not  try  an  omelet  larger  than  one  of  three 
four  eggs.  An  omelet  may  be  finished  in  the  ov 
with  less  danger  of  burning.  Shake  over  the  fire  un 
the  egg  begins  to  thicken,  then  place  on  a  grate  in  th 
oven  until  set. 

Apple  Omelet — Beat  the  whites  and  j'olks  of  fo 
eggs  separately,  then  put  them  together,  and  beat  agai 
adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Butt 
or  oil  a  hot  omelet-pan,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  cove 
V\"hen  it  begins  to  thicken,  spread  over  it  a  layer 
apple  sauce,  fold,  turn  out  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve  a 
cnce,  with  powdered  sugar. 

Baked  Apple  Omelet^ — Pare,  core,  and  stew  six  larg 
tart  apples.  Beat  them  very  smooth  while  hot,  addin 
a  little  nutmeg,  ^^'hen  perfectly  cold,  add  three  egg 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  light  separately.  Pour  all  in' 
a  hot,  deep,  buttered  pan,  and  bake  until  of  a  delica 
brown.  Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Good  Pudding  Sauce — One  teacupful  of  sugar,  c 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  well  stirr 
together.  Add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  stir  un 
smooth  and  W"ell  cooked.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  b 
ter  before  removing  from  fire.  Any  flavoring  is  go 
with  this  sauce.  I  often  stir  one  tablespoonful  of  choc 
late  into  the  dry  flour  and  sugar,  which  makes  a  delieio 
brown  sauce. 

To  clean  light  silks,    woolens  or  any  delicate  fab 
rics,  take  pure  chloroform  or  ether,  and  apply  to  the 
stain,  then  rub  carefullj-  W'ith  a  clean,  white  cotton  clot 
I  have  even  removed  very  obstinate  spots  of  tar  a 
buggy-grease  in  this  way  and  it  will  not  injure  the  mo 
delicate  colors. 

Boiled  Pudding — On  baking-day  I  take  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread-dough  which  is  ready  for  baking,  roll 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  spread,  thickly 

with  sliced  apples.  Roll  as 
for  jelly  roll,  moistening 
w^ith  water  to  keep  edges 
together.  Let  rise  until 
light,  then  boil  forty-five 
minutes  in  clear  salted 
water.  Serve  hot  w'ith 
sauce.  M.  A.  T. 


A  Precaution — It's  a  wise 
precaution  in  making  a 
night  jorney  by  rail  or  by 
steamer  to  take  a  rubber 
bathing-cap.  When  the  hair 
is  arranged  for  the  night, 
coil  it  looseh',  and  pin  witii 
fine  pliable  shell  pins.  Pull 
the  cap  well  down  around 
the  face  and  neck,  and  bind 
it  firmly  with  a  ribbon.  It 
will  not  be  very  uncomfort- 
it  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 


able,  and  even  if  it 

venting  a  greater  annoyance  in  the  future. 


M.  S. 


Egg  Salad 

Egg  Salad — Hard  boil  a  suflicient  number  of  eggs, 
remove  from  shells,  and  cut  the  whites  in  eighths, 
lengthwise,  leaving  the  yolk  whole.  Arrange  in  individ- 
ual servings,  one  egg  allowed  to  each.  Place  on  parsley 
outline,  and  garnish  with  olives.  Serve  w'ith  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Salmon  Cakes  with  Peas — Take  one  can  of  salmon, 

well  drained  and  picked  fine,  six  square  soda  crackers, 
rolled  fine,  one  tablespoonfvil  of  melted  butter  and  three 
eggs.  Mix  all  together,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Add  sw'eet  milk  to  make  right  consistency,  and  shape  in 
little  cakes.  Roll  in  fine  cracker-crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep 
fat.  Serve  about  a  mound  of  hot  buttered  peas.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley. 

Codfish  Chops — For  each  pint  of  shredded  fish  allow 
one  cupful  of  hot  milk,  two  tablesp  onfuls,  each,  of 
butter  and  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  onion.  Melt  the  butter, 
add  the  minced  onion,  and  cook  gently  three  miiiutes. 
Then  blend  in  the  flour.  \\^hen  smooth,  stir  in  the  hot 
milk  a  little  at  a  time.  W'hen  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  take  from  the  fire,  stir  into  it  the  shredded  fish, 
and  add  pepper  and  the  lemon-juice.  Stand  aside  until 
cool,  then  shape  into  chops.  Dip  in  beaten  egg,  dredge 
with  cracker-dust,  and  fry  a  golden  brown  in  plenty 
of  hot  fat.  Garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve  with 
tomato  sauce.  Mary  H.  Northend. 

"Nigger  Heads" — Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  cream,  and  one  fourth  of  a  cupful 
of  butter.  Boil  twelve  minutes.  Add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  and  cocoanut  to  make  it  thick. 
Shape  into  large  balls,  put  on  oiled  paper  on  a  tin  in 
moderate  oven  until  light  brown.        Beulah  Tatum. 


Utilizing  the  Sour  Milk — Several  housewives  have 
worked  up  a  good  market  at  their  own  homes  and 
near-by  stores  for  the  following  product :  Take  equal 
parts  of  sweet  milk,  clabbered  milk  and  buttermilk,  mix, 
and  heat  slowly  until  it  curds.  Strain  through  cheese- 
cloth, and  drain  until  dry.  For  each  six  gallons  of  milk, 
mix  in  the  curd  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  baking-soda 
and  the  same  amount  of  salt,  knead  with  buttered 
hands  until  smooth,  fold  in  buttered  cloth,  press 
twenty- four  hours.  This  sells  for  ten  and  fifteen  cents 
per  pound.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Phillips. 

A  Neglected  Help — Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our 
farmers  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  done  at 
the  experiment  stations?  These  stations  are  maintained 
that  expert  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  actual  experi- 
ment on  all  possible  branches  of  agricultural  science. 
This  work  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  state  and  is  supposed  to  be  done  for  their  benefit, 
yet  it  is  only  the  minority  that  are  interested  enough 
to  try  to  get  their  money's  worth  by  reading  about 
them.  A  postal  card  bearing  one's  name  and  address, 
with  a  request  that  he  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list,  will 
bring  all  new  bulletins  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  press. 
A  request  for  literature  pertaining  to  any  given  subject 
brings  all  at  once  by  return  mail.  This  means  house- 
hold as  well  as  farm  subjects.  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  the 
farmers  and  their  families  that  the  station  work  does 
not  do  more  good?  H.  L.  H. 

A  Relish — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  horse-radish 
stirred  in  half  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream,  with  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  makes  a  most  delicate 
and  appetizing  sauce  for  fish  or  meat.  It  is  particularly 
good  with  hot  roast  beef.  Mary  Starbuck. 

Gift  for  Invalid — It  is  not  always  wise  to  give  flowers 
to  an  exceedingly  nervous  invalid,  unless  certain  that 
they  will  be  removed  from  the  room  before  they  begin 
to  fade,  as  the  sight  reminds  him  unpleasantly  of  the 
end  of  all  earthly  matter. 

A  much  better  idea  is  to  give  him  a  potted  plant, 
either  a  pretty  fern  or  foliage  plant,  or  one  bearing 
prett}-  blossoms. 

This  he  may  watch  from  day  to  day  as  it  puts  forth 
new  branches  and  buds. 

This  may  seem  a  fine  line  to  draw,  to  the  strong  and 
healthy.  But  nothing  is  of  too  small  significance 
that  can  help  one  struggling  against  pain  and  nervous- 
ness. .\lice  M.  AsirroN. 
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I  Want  20,000  More 
Farmers  To  Know  How  ^ 
20,000  Other  Farmers^ 

Have  Made  $100^  for  Every 
$1.00byPulling  Stumps  from 
Their  Virgin  Land  With  the 

ALL-STEE 


Triple  Powi 


STUMP  P 


tells 


;n  V 


'ho 


Mail  me  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right  -hand  corner  of 
this  page,  or  just  a  postal  card,  for  my  free  book,  which 
you  all  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  profits  made  by  mei 
own  Hercules  Stump  Pullers.    I  want  to  tell  you  why  the  Hercules 
pulls  the  biggest  stumps  in  less  than  five  minutes.    I  want  you  to  know 
why  its  all-steel  construction  means  60%  less  weight  and  400%  more  strength 
than  any  cast-iron  puller  or  any  "semi-steel"  puller. 

And  not  only  will  the  Hercules  pull  any  size  stump  but  any  green 
hedge.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  method  of  changing  the  Hercules  fi 
gle  to  double  or  triple  power  in  a  jiffy.    I  want  you  to  note  the  double  s;  ti  i\ 
ratchets,  which  insure  the  safety  of  you  and  the  team.    And  best  of    '  I 
want  you  to  know  from  facts  and  figures  that  I  show  you,  how  you  (   n  y 
transform  forty  acres  of  stumps  which  yield  you  nothing  into  increased  i 
value  of  land  and  crops,  which  amount  to  $1281.00  the  first  year  and 


B.  A.  FULLER,  President 


3 'Year  Guarante} 


$750.00  in  crops  every  year  after,  and  I  want  you  to  know  how  som 
farmers  who  own  Hercules  Stump  Pullers  are  doing  contract  stump 
pulling  for  their  neighbors  and  friends  at  a  fine  profit  and  others 
who  are  renting  their  machine^  at  a  big  price. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  many  advantages  of  Hercules 
construction — single,  double  or  triple  power,  low-down 
construction,  self-anchoring,  double  safety  rachets,  accurate  machining  and  turning.    I  want  to 
show  you  letters  and  photographs  customer-friends  of  mine  have  sent  to  me,  showing  what 
their  Hercules  is  doing  and  the  money  it  is  making. 

Let  Me  Mail  You 

My  Fine  Free  Book 

Write  me  for  my  book — note  my  special  price 
offer.    Then  I  will  gladly  send  you  my  Hercules  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 

If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Hercules  isn'  t 
everything  I  have  said  it  is,  I  want  you  to  send  it 
right  back  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  every  cent 
of  your  money  back  promptly.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  ordered  on  this  plan  and 
so  far  less  than  one  out  of  a  thousand  have  been 
returned.  Besides  my  thirty-day  free  trial  offer,  I 
absolutely  give  you  tlie  following  3-year  guarantee. 


If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  All-Steel 
Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  breaks,  any  time  within 
three  years,  whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the  machine's, 
I  will  absolutely  replace  any  such  part  free  of  all 
cost  to  you.  There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guar- 
antee whatever.  Any  casting  will  be  replaced 
promptly,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident 
or  through  any  flaw  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Let  me  say  right  here,  however,  every  Hercules  is  tested  to  terriffr(  it  un  In  j  1  11  \  1 
leaves  the  factory  so  as  to  guard  against  any  macliines  being  returned  or  any  parts  being 
returned  due  to  breakage. 

Snecial  Price  Gfferl^u   ^y-'*  r^^^^f °^  ^^"^  thousand 

^*  *  different  localities  I  am  making  a  speci 

offer  this  year  that  is  bound  to  gain  the 
tion  and  get  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  orders  from  farmers  everywhere.  I  want  you 
in  on  this  bargain  at  once.  Five  thousand  of  these  machines  won't  last  long  at  the  j 

I  am  making.    If  you  write  me  at  once  on  the  coupon  below  01 
a  postal  I  will  reserve  one  of  these  machines  until  I  hear  from  y( 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  buy.  Understand,  your  reques 
for  my  book  is  not  an  order.    I  simply  want  to  get  the  book  to  you  at 
once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Hercules 
All-steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  splen- 
did work  making  biff  profits  for  owners  everywhere.  Mail  niethe 
coupon  or  the  postal  rigrht  now  before  you  fCrget,  or  take  do\vn 
the  name  and  address  and  write  it  as  soon  as  you  get  a  pos 
tal  card.    Address  me  personally. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

478  Seventeenth  St,.  Cenierville,  Iowa 


Don't 

Wait 


*  Rus/l 
Coupon 


CO.  ^ 


HERCULES  MFC 

478  Seventeenth  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Dear  Mr.  Fuller: 

Mail  me  your  free  book  and  special 
offer.      I  want  to  know  all  the  facts 
.  ♦     about  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller. 


price 


Coupon 
Now 


Name- 


Address   ~  :  State 


I 
I 


I 


R.  F.  D. 


J 


i  tJriii 


\n'j  -jflj 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  January  20,  19 


'Our  GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 

:^as  Saved  the  Public 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS! 

Over  5,d00  Bargains  in  Building  Material 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 
or  Your 
Money 
Baclc 


Than  100,000  Homes 
(uilt  From  Our  Millwork  and  Lumber  ^^^1 


Write  for  a  copy  of  the  great  Home-Builders'  Catalog,  whc3£ 
price  reductions  on  high  grade  Millwork  and  Lumber  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  public.    Get  in  touch  with  the  Gordon-Van  Tine  Company,  the  big  concern  that, 
single-handed  and  alone,  has  carried  on  the  people's  fight  against  the  greed  of  the  Lumbe 
Barons  and  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers.    We  sell  enough  building'  material  every  year  to  build  a  city 
20,000  homes.  In  the  past  five  3'ears  we  have  sold  Millwork  and  Lumber  for  more  than  100,000  new  homes, 
We  will  ship  from  1,200  to  1,500  full  carloads  out  of  our  warehouses  this  '  " 
year,  and  our  less-than-carload  shinments  for  the  same  period  will  run 
■betvreen  28,000  and  30,000.  Over  40,CC0  Doors  and  120.000  Windows,  sr^  of.ier 
items  of  building  material  ia  like  proportion,  are  annually  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  our  mammoth  plant  in  Davenport.  AH  our  Slillwcrk  is 
£u;iranteed  up  to  the  official  standard  of  the  Sash  and  Door  Association. 


'See,  How  We  Cut  the  Cost  of 
gh  Grade  Building  Material! 

The  pictures  and  prices  presented  here  give  you  some  idea  of  the  way  we  cut  prices  on 
Millwork,  Lumber  and  everything  used  to  construct  new  houses  or  remodel  or  repair  old 
houses.   You  will  note  that  our  prices  averasre  50  per  cent  below  local  dealers*  prices.  The 
savjng  on  a  complete  house  bill  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars.   Here  are  a  few  examples  of 
cur  5,000  bargains:   Doors,  77c  and  up;  4-light  windows,  70c;  corner  blocks,  2c;  quarter-round, 
per  100  feet,  25c;  stair  balusters.  3c;  stair  newels,  52.57;  porch  brackets,  5c;  porch  columns,  S1.63; 
oak  flooring,  per  100  feet.  52o;  window  frames,  fl.l5;  plate  rail,  per  foot,  4c;  corner 
beads,  8c;  gable  ornaments,  75c:  oak  thresholds,  4c;  grilles,  per  foot,  80c;  flint-coated 
roofing,  per  roll,  93c;  mantels,  J12.C0.   Over  5.000  equally  wonderful  bargains  listed 
and  pictured  in  our  free  books.   Don't  fail  to  write  for  them  today. 


e  Largest  M 01  work  Plant  In  America 

Selling  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER! 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Independent  building  material  plant  ta  America. 

Hence  we  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  Lumber  Trust  and  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
Retail  Dealers'  Associations.  We  carry  the  biggest,  finest  stock  of  new  Doors,  Windows, 
Millwork  and  Lumber  in  the  country  and  load  direct  from  platform  to  cars,  insuring 
quick  shipment  to  any  point  and  saving  all  drayage  charges. 

Building  Plans  Furnished  WITHOUT 
COST  to  Our  Customers 

Plans  Drawn  by  Onr  Arekltects 

Our  Architectural  Department  enables  you 
to  build  with  utmost  economy.  We  furnish 
Architects'  Blue  Prints  and  Complete  Specifica- 
tions to  our  customers  without  cost,  saving  the 
usual  architect's  fee  of  S25  to  1200.  I 
Our  Book  of  Plans  is  the  Standard  Authority 
on  Home  Architecture.  All  plans  prepared  by 
Licensed  Architects  who  have  specicJized  on 
high-class,  moderate-cost  farm  and  city  homes. 
Every  house  shown  has  been  built  time  after 
time.  Cost  never  exceeds  our  estimate. 

It  cost  us  f5.000  to  produce  this  great  Book 
of  Plans.   It's  yours  without  charge  if  you  send  a  dime  to 
pay  cost  of  postage  and  mailing. 

Write  for 
Our  Book 
of  so  Plans 
Merely  Enclose 
'c  for  Pottage 
a  nd  Mailing 


At  Ciit  Prices! 


Our  daily  sales  of 
lumber  are  enor- 
mous. We  operate 

a  large  plant  and  control  the  output  of  others.  We  guarantee 
.  our  grades.   We  follow  the  OfiBcial  Grading  Rules. 

1  EsftmSfeS  FFCC  Fxe^  Lumber  Price  List 

w 


strong  Doors, 
White  Pine.  Carefully 
Finished,  77c 


send  yovir  lumber  bill  for  Free  Estimate. 


ICS  Square  Feet.  A4. 
G'.:araf3teeil  5  Years  9aC 


$898 


the  Lumber 
for  this  8-room  house. 


and  Millwork 
Plan  No.  100. 


rife  for  flie  Grand  Cafalog  Tliat 
Saves  Millions  for  Home-Builders 

Save  your  hard-earned  dollars!  Send  for  our  great  Building  Material  Books  and  see  the 
astounding  low  prices.  Read  our  sweeping  guarantee  of  quality,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  or 
money  back  and  freight  paid  both  ways.  Three  big  banks  back  up  every  word  of  it.  Our  cus- 
tomers, for  whom  we  have  saved  mUlions,  confirm  it.  The  editor  of  this  paper  will  vouch  for 
every  statement  we  make.  Remember,  this  business  has  been  established  here  since  1855,  and 
the  very  life  of  our  business  depends  on  our  "making  good." 

Take  advantage  of  our  record-breaking  reductions  from  retail  prices.   Send  for  our  Free  Cat- 
alogs, make  up  a  trial  order  and  let  us  prove  that  lowest  prices,  high  grade  goods,  prompt  ship- 
ment, safe  delivery  and  guarantcsd  satisfac-  ^  — a_Kaa  nnasBB 
tion  mean  e^^actly  what  we  say.  We  have  (■ADnniy 

some  great  news  for  you.    Write  at  once.  QUIIuVil* ■nil    iinb  UVa 

2737  Case  St.;  davenport,  Iowa 


Base,  per  IGO 

lineal  feet,  4-Foot       Porch  Stair 

Yellow  Pine,  Porch    Balusters,  Newels, 

$2.79  Newels37c  each,  4c  $2.57 

Three  Big  Banks. 

Vouch  for  Our  Responsibility 

Scott  Connty  Savings  Bank 

Davenport.  Iowa 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  gives  US  ?rcat  pleasure  to  testify^ 
to  the  reliability,  business  integ 
rity  and  honesty  of  Gordon-Van  . 
I  Tine  Co.  They  enjoy  the  high-^  ' 
I  est  credit  with  Western  Fi-^ 

1'  nancial  Institutions.    We  j 
assure  prospective  i 
tomers  that  they  are  _ 
perfectly  safe 
sending  c 
with  their 
orders,  aswe  under- 
stand that  if  goods 
are  not  satisfactory 
money  will  ba  re- 
funded.    

B.  HAAS.    l^HHUm^  ^iffn 

Cashier.   ,.=£tE£W.  Vmr  *>8H_ 


FREE  BOOKS! 

50RD0N-VAN  TINE  CO.,  2737  Case  Street.  Davenport,  bwj 

Please  send  the  books  checked  below. 


Name... 


Address  


61  m  4  buys  all  tne  Lumber  end  Millwori:  for 
♦  IfUl*  thia  7-rooiQ  house.  Plan  Ho.  119. 


$685 


bnvs  all  the  Lumber  and  UUlwoik  tor 

this  bam.   Plan  No.  202. 


#aQtt  bnvs  all  the  Lumber  and  MUlwork  for  this 
ySdO  beautiful  bungalow.  Plan  No.  106. 


I  Occupation  .   ...  

I  Millwork  □  LUMBER  □ 
'  Roofing  □  Plan  BookD  and 


If  you  wish  Plan 
Book,  enclose  10 
cents  for  postage 
mailing. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  19/2 


The  FARMER'S  SON'S 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

for  the  old  farm  to  become  your 
heritance!  Begia  now  to  prepare  lor 
your  future  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. A  great  opportuci'.y 
awaits  you  In  Manitoba.  Sas- 
katchewan or  Alberta. -where  you 
can  secure  a  Free  Homestead  or 
buy  land  at  reasonable  prices. 

NOW'S  THE  TIME 

— not  a  year  from  now.when  land 
v.-i}l  be  higher.   The  profits  se- 
cured from  the  abundant 
cropsof  Wheat. Oats  and  Bar 
ley, as  well  as  cattle  raising  are  causinga 
Bteadr  advance  in  price.   Government  re- 
turns show  that  the  number  of  settlers 
In  Western  Canada  from  the  V.  S. 
durins  the  last  year  was  upwards  of 
1"25.000  and    imig^ration   Is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Many  farmers  liave  paid  for  their 
land  out  of  proceeds  of  one  crop. 

Free  Homesteads  of  1 60  acres  and 
pre-emption  of  IGO  acres  at  $3.00 
an  acre.  Splendid  climate,  srood 
schools,  excellent  railway  facilities, 
low  freight  rates;  wood,  water  and 
lumber  easily  obtained. 
For  pamphlet '■LastBestWest.'*partlculars 
as  to  locations  &  settlers'  rate  apply  Supt. 
Immig.,  Ottawa,  Caru.  or  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

"    H.  M.  WILLIAMS,' 
413  Gardner  Bldg.  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD,  30  SyracMs  SavlngB 
Bank  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEE™>sSAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book- 
let.   fVrite  now. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.        S  Ferso  Street 
1872  Batavia.  IH. 


RANQER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roiley  chains,  sprcciicis  and 
^^fedals:  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puttcture  ProoJ  Tires,  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed bv  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  iyrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES S  i^rs 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Otiier  reliable 
models  from  f  12  up.  A  few  gocd  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIflLYrJiS 

^TO\ri\,/reig^ht prepaid,  £3\  ■.^  here  in  U.  S., 
-vilho-ut  a  cent  in  ad-^a>LCi.  DO  NOT  UrYa 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anytyise  at  any 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  zn^  a  nzar-veltyus  nrw  offer, 
A  postal  brings  ever>'thing.     IFritc  it  now. 

TIHFQ  Coaster  Brake  Rear\%1ieels»  lamps, 

I  iBIbV  parts,  and  sundries  ha//  usu.ii  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everj-TN-here  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.     Write  today, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO^    Dept.  G-83,  CHECAGO 


$10,000  Backs  ^ 

this  portable  -wood  saw.  Gnaranteed  1  year— money 
refunded  and  fi  eight  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfac- 
tory.   Ton  can  easiiv  earn  $10  a  day  Willi  a 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Portable 
>Vood 

sarins  all  kinds  of  neighbors'  lum- 
iLT.  Strictly  factory  prices — suve 
obber's  profits.  Operates  easiiv. 
I  Stick  sits  low — saw  draws  it  on  ini- 
mediately  machine  starts.  Only  tlO 
saw  10  which  ripping  table  can  be 
added.    Wriie  for  catalogue. 

BERTZLER  &  ZOOK  C0« 
Box   9.    BeUeviUe,  Pa. 


Is  low  as  (10 


Give  most  power  with  least 
expense  for  fueL  Run  on 
common  coal  oil,  gasoline, 
distillate,  or  alcohol.  Sim- 
plest— safest— most  durable^ 
— easiestto start — smooth-i  " 
est  running.  Ask  about  , 
our  30  days' 
Genuine  Free  Trial 

Most  liberal  trial  propOoitioa 
erer  m:.de.  If  yoa  are  not  per- 
fectly 5atisfii:-J,  Ton  pay  noth- 
ing. Our  ne«T  191:2  model  now 
ready  for  lielivery.  Write  for 
introductory  pricea.  They 
will  surprise  jon, 

THE  MIDDLEBITCH  EKerSE  COMPAJiT 
•li  Meldrum  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mieb. 


Lowest  Oost— Best  Service 

N"0  matter  what  your  power  needs 
write  at  oi.ce.for  the  Leffel 
Free  Book  tellsall  facts 
about  engines.    Get  posted 
on  Khafs  whatin  the  power 
world.  Don't  make  a  mistake. 
Buy  rightthe;5rsitime.  Thou- 
sands otLeffel  engines  are  dis- 
placing gasoline  engines  be- 
cause they  are  more  depend- 
able— more  simple — more  dur- 
able and  more  economiciil.  Let 
us  prove  it  to  you. 


Steam  Engines 

■worli  harder  at  less  cost  than 

any  otber  enprine  you  cotlld   

buy.  Made  to  ran  any  machine  on  your  farm.  Bnrnsl 
any  old  wood  or  rubbish  around  the  place  for  fuel. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK   Don't  decide  on  your 
engine  before  you  get  the  LeflEel  Book  that  tells 
all  the  facts  about  Gasoline  and  Steam  power 
outfits  and  their  relative  value  to  you.  Don't 
wait— write  postal  now.  Address 
James  Leffel  &  Company 
Jtox  266>  Sprinefield,  Ohi^ 


OUR  circulation  manager  hands  me  the  following  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Indiana.    It  is  so  candid  and  so  honest,  and  it  deals  with  a  matter  of  such 
great  interest,  that  I  take  it  as  my  text  for  this  little  preachment.    It  relates 
to  that  ever-present  provocation  to  argument,  the  mail-order  house. 

1  am  no  longer  living  on  a  farm,  having  mo\  ed  to  town  here  six  years  ago,  and  am 
in  the  grocery  business,  so  my  interests  are  somewhat  different  than  they  were.  Never- 
theless, niy  thoughts  often  revert  to  the  farm,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  all  farm 
movements,  as  we  cater  mostly  to  farmers  and  their  wives  and  in  one  of  the  best  com- 
munities in  the  state. 

But  there  is  one  thing  1  do  not  like  about  the  F-\rm  .\xd  Fireside,  and  that  is  the 
mail-order  advertisements,  such  as  from  M.  W.  &  Co.  and  S.  R.  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  Of 
course,  you  may  say  that,  as  I  am  in  competition  with  them,  1  am  prejudiced,  but  I  am 
not.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  parcels  post  and  all  other  matters  which  pertain  to  the  farmers" 
good,  because  I  have  seen  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  I  never  bought  one  penny's 
worth  from  a  mail-order  house,  and  never  intend  to.  I  think  and  always  have  thought 
that  where  1  was  able  to  sell  my  produce  and  market  my  other  farm  products  was  the 
market  I  should  encourage,  and  not  a  foreign  one.  Also,  every  bit  of  charitable  work  or 
support  for  any  institution,  besides  having  part  of  the  taxes,  is  borne  by  the  home 
merchant. 

Therefore,  I  believe  farmers  should  be  educated  to  trade  at  home,  everything 
considered  equable,  quality  and  price.  Why.  we  had  customers  to  quote  us  prices  of  $1.25 
on  a  251b  bag  of  sugar  which  they  could  buy  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  costing  at  that  time 
over  $7  per  hundred,  but  they  were  to  buy  other  goods  I  believe,  and  if  that  were  the  case, 
you  know  they  w-ould  be  compelled  to  sell  them  something  inferior  at  a  larger  profit  to 
play  even.  I  do  not  call  that  just  or  fair  competition.  They  put  that  $1.25  in  large  type, 
and  capture  buyers  with  that,  and  then  make  it  up  on  something  else. 

I  could  mention  several  instances  which  would  stop  me  dealing  with  mail-order  houses 
even  if  I  were  a  farmer. 

Our  paper  is  for  farmers.  \^  e  reallj'  don't  care  to  have  very  many  others  on 
our  subscription  list.  A\'e  like  to  think  that  we  make  the  paper  for  farmers 
only — that  is,  for  those  who  are  interested  directly  in  some  of  our  departments.  A 
subscriber  may  live  in  town  and  operate  a  farm,  or  he  maj'  do  a  little  farming  on 
the  side,  or  he  may  be  educating  himself  for  removal  to  the  country — in  any  of 
these  cases,  he  is  a  good  subscriber.  But  why  a  person  who  is  not  in  any  of  these 
senses  a  farmer  should  take  F.\rm  and  Fireside  I  never  could  understand.  So  Mr. 
Walsh  of  the  circulation  department  felt  resigned  to  his  loss  when  he  got  this 
grocer's  letter. 

Is  THE  grocer  right  concerning  the  duty  of  farmers  to  trade  with  the  local  mer- 
chants ?    I  believe  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  advise  any  m,an  to  do 
a  wrong  thing.    Is  it  wrong  to  trade  with  the  mail-order  house? 

Was  it  unfair  competition  for  the  mail-order  house  to  sell  sugar  for  five  cents 
a  pound,  with  an  order  of  other  goods?  Well,  isn't  it  just  what  grocers  everywhere 
do?  They  slash  the  price  and  make  sugar  their  "leader."  The  manager  of  a  great 
wholesale  grocery-house  once  told  me  that  he  would  pay  $25,000  to  any  man  v.'ho 
would  show  him  how  sugar  can  be  handled  at  a  profit.  The  only  thing  the  grocer 
complains  of  is  that  the  mail-order  house  sold  it  at  less  than  cost,  and  must  have 
skinned  the  customer  on  something  else  in  the  bill.  Is  this  necessarily'  true?  May 
not  the  mail-order  house  have  bought  sugar  for  less  than  the  wholesale  price  when 
the  offer  complained  of  was  made?  The  manager  of  a  great  Colorado  beet-sugar 
factory  told  me  last  week  that  the  beet  people  had  sold  their  sugar  this  last  year  at 
about  five  cents  a  pound,  and  made  nothing  by  the  great  rise  in  its  price.  Probabh' 
the  mail-order  house  was  on  the  market  and  bought  at  the  low  price,  direct  from  the 
factories.  They'  are  better  buyers  than  the  local  merchants,  and  even  better  than 
many  of  the  jobbers  from  whom  the  local  merchants  buy. 

The  truth  is  that  the  local  merchant,  on  the  whole,  suffers  from  his  incompetency 
more  than  from  his  lack  of  capital.  In  October  last,  the  National  Retailers"  Associa- 
tion met  in  Chicago,  vvith  three  hundred  delegates  representing  thirty-five  states. 
Most  of  the  time  the}'  hurled  anathemas  at  the  mail-order  houses  and  laid  schemes  to 
beat  parcels  post  by  massing  their  influence  on  congressmen.  These  are  the  sort  of 
"friends  and  neighbors"  the  farmers  are  asked  to  be  "loyal"  to!  Mr.  Lux  of  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  spoke  on  the  benefits  of  "cooperation  among 
retailers." 

When  I  saw  that,  I  at  once  pricked  up  my  ears.  "Here  at  last,"  said  I,  "is  a  gleam 
of  reason.  The  retailers  are  going  to  cooperate  in  buying,  and  thus  be  able  to  meet 
the  prices  of  the  mail-order  houses !"  But  on  looking  further.  I  found  that  Mr.  Lux — 
and  "Lu.x"  means  "light."  too  ! — was  just  scheming  for  more  influence  on  legislation 
— which  means  to  beat  the  farmers  out  of  parcels  post. 

Now  look  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  sensibly.  If  the  farmer  saves  ten  per  cent. 
hy  buying  his  goods  of  a  mail-order  house — and  if  he  can't  do  that,  he  won't  bother — 
he  sends  away  during  the  year,  say  $300.  Yes,  he  sends  it  away.  If  he  bought  as 
many  goods  at  home,  he  would  pay  out  $330.  He  would  be  $30  poorer,  it  is  true,  but 
he  wouldn't  send  the  money  away.  No,  the  retailer  would  send  it  away — about  as 
much  of  it  as  the  mail-order  house  would  get — to  the  wholesalers.  The  money  in 
the  neighborhood  would  be  about  the  same  in  either  case,  except  that  in  the  one  case 
there  would  be  thirty  dollars  or  so  in  the  local  merchant's  bank-account  in  the  ■way 
of  profits  made,  which  in  the  other  case  would  be  in  the  farmer's  bank-account. 

If  there  are  500  farmers  trading,  each  paying  thirty  dollars  in  profits  to  the 
retailer  on  account  of  "loyalty,"  they  will  pay  at  this  rate  $15,000  a  year,  which  they 
might  save  by  "sending  the  money  away."  This,  of  course,  gives  the  local  merchants 
money  to  give  to  "charity ;"  but  why  not  keep  it  in  your  own  bank-account,  and  give 
a  little  more  to  charity  yourselves? 

To  BE  sure  the  local  dealer  gives  credit,  while  the  mail-order  house  does  not.  But 
does  he  give  credit  for  naught?  Of  course  he  doesn't — he  gets  prices  that  enable 
him  to  give  credit,  or  he  couldn't  live.  And  because  there  will  always  be  people  who 
buy  on  credit,  and  others  who  want  to  see  the  goods  they  buy,  there  will  always  be 
local  merchants.  Even  the  short-sighted,  inefficient  local  merchants  of  to-day  who  will 
cooperate  only  in  fighting  against  farmers'  rights  and  in  boosting  prices,  will  still 
live  and  make  money.  But  what  would  happen  to  us  if  there  were  no  mail-order 
houses?  Look  at  the  retail  lumber  trade,  with  its  Knights  of  the  Black  Cat  and  its 
pooling  and  price-fixing,  if  you  desire  to  see.  Every  agency  exists  for  a  nation-v/ide 
conspiracy  to  boost  prices  on  all  retailers'  goods,  and  nothing  prevents  it  save  the 
mail-order  houses.    Let's  remember  that ! 
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Uncle  Sam  as  a  Rural  Teacher 

UR  cover  this  issue  means  something.  It  is  a 
prophecy  and  a  promise  and  a  leap  into  the 
future.  "When  the  Page  Bill  Passes,"  a  new 
era  in  rural  education  will  begin.  Most  oi  our  readers 
know  something  of  this  bill — or  will  when  they  are 
informed  that  it  is  the  new  name  for  the  old  Davis- 
Dolliver  Bill,  which  the  late  Senator  DoUiver  was  press- 
ing to  the  stage  of  becoming  a  real  issue  when  he  died. 
Senator  Page  of  Vermont  is  its  new  champion. 

Its  provisions?  Well,  there  is  no  room  for  them 
here.  We  have  given  them  in  the  past.  We  shall  set 
them  forth  more  completely  in  the  future.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  at  this  time,  that  the  bill  provides  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  money  by  the  federal  government  for  voca- 
tional teaching  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  nation.  This  means  rural  schools  as  well  as 
city  schools.  It  means  that  the  United  States  govern- 
-ment  will  do  for  the  rural  schools  what  it  has  already 
done  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  all  over  the  nation.  When 
Uncle  Sam  takes  the  pointer  in  hand  and  goes 
to  the  blackboard  in  the  rural  school,  the 
ruralization  of  these  schools  will  soon  be 
completed. 

The  Admiral's  Last  Service 

ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EvANS,  who  has  juSt 
L  passed  away,  will  no  doubt  be  remembered 
as  a  fierce  and  intrepid  sea  fighter  of  two  wars. 
But  in  his  last  years  he  did  the  country  a 
greater  service,  perhaps,  than  any  act  of  his 
military  career.  In  an  able  series  of  magazine 
articles  he  pointed  out  convincingly  the  fact 
that  if  tolls  on  freight  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal  are  made  so  high  as  to  pay 
dividends  on  the  cost  of  it,  traffic  will  not  b,e 
able  to  use  the  great  ditch,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  two  coasts,  as  well  as  all  other  producers 
and  consumers,  will  be  as  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  transcontinental  railways  as  ever.  If 
we  get  justice  in  the  matter  of  tolls,  we  shall 
owe  a  good  deal  of  it  to  Robley  D.  Evans. 


Scarlet  fever  may  be  carried  in  milk — but  by  con- 
tamination only,  and  not  through  the  development  of 
the  disease  in  the  cows. 


Tickling  the  Palate 

AT  A  German  experiment  station  goats  were  fed 
/». "goodies" — malt  sprouts,  sesame  cake,  meadow-hay 
and  salt.  Others  were  supplied  with  food  just  as  good 
in  "food  units,"  but  not  so  delicious  to  the  palate — 
peanut-oil,  gluten,  feed  lime  (whatever  that  is),  hay- 
ash  and  straw.  The  goats  given  the  "goodies"  gave  the 
most  milk — and  that  independently  of  the  amount  of 
food  units  eaten.  Putting  molasses  in  the  bad-tasting 
diet  increased  the  milk  yield,  with  no  increase  in  food 
units.  Give  the  stock  "goodies."  This  applies  especially 
to  cows,  but  it  is  worth  thinking  of  in  relation  to  horses, 
swine,  sheep  and  hens.  The  delicious  morsel  in  the 
daily  ration  pays  far  beyond  the  food  value  thereof. 
Tickling    the    palate    is    a    very    important  matter. 


Reasons  for 
Staying  on 
the  Farm 


ifeURTSCHER 


Penny-Postage  Danger 

THE  path  of  parcels  post  is  full  of  pitfalls. 
One  is  the  rural  parcels-post  scheme — the 
adoption  of  which  would  be  the  end  of  hope. 
Another  is  the  administration  proposal  for 
penny  postage  for  letters.  This  is  a  poison 
for  parcels  post.  Once  lower  the  first-class 
mail  rate  to  one  cent,  and  we  shall  never  see 
the  day  when  there  will  not  be  a  deficit.  And 
with  a  huge  deficit  established  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
postal  policy  the  time  could  be  set  for  the  funeral  of 
■parcels  post.  Every  enemy  of  parcels  post  is  for  penny 
postage;  and  every  friend  of  penny  postage,  no  matter 
what  he  may  say,  is  an  enemy  of  parcels  post.  Penny 
postage  would  save  our  great  business  institutions  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  would  save  the  publishers  of 
this  paper  a  great  many  thousands  yearly.  But  it  would 
be  the  death  of  parcels  post.  And  it  would  benefit  the 
ordinary  man  scarcely  at  all.  The  letter-postage 
expenses  of  the  average  farmer  or  workingman  are 
the  least  of  his  troubles. 


It  is  the  safest  real-estate  investment. 

It  is  the  best  place  to  avoid  doctor  bills. 

There  is  no  place  like  it  for  bringing  up  a  family. 

It  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  bump 
of  optimism. 

It  is  the  foundation  of  all  national  prosperity. 

It  produces  the  eatables  and  wearables  for  the  nation's 
people. 

It  offers  the  best  chance  to  live  in  peace  with  God  and 
man,  than  which  nothing  better  can  be  desired. 

It  is  easier  to  leave  the  farm  than  it  is  to  get  back  to  it  after 
you  are  once  in  the  city  working  as  carpenter,  bricklayer,  car- 
man, bookkeeper  or  clerk  to  meet  your  financial  obligations. 

It  gives  a  man  room  to  build  his  own  home.  In  town  another 
is  likely  to  build  the  home  for  you — and  in  the  end  own  it. 


Edisohian  Wisdom 

MR.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  in  many  respects  our 
greatest  American.  He  has  a  faculty  of  saying 
incisive  things  on  almost  any  subject.  He  is  as  ready  to 
tell  about  the  soul  as  to  discourse  on  electricity.  We 
must  not,  however,  take  for  truth  what  he  says  about  the 
soul,  because  he  knows  so  very  much  about  electricity, 
any  more  than  we  should  accept  Maxin's  recent  book 
on  poetry  just  because  Maxin  is  a  great  inventor.  Yet 
what  Edison  says  about  farming  is  worth  reading.  He 
thinks  the  independent  isolated  life  of  the  German 
farmer,  separated  from  the  land  he  tills,  altogether 
lacking  in  charm,  and  nothing  like  as  good  as  ours  in 
our  detached  farmhouses.  He  probably  sees  the  poverty 
of  the  European  peasant  and  undervalues  the  social  life 
of  the  village.  He  says  that  while  our  land  is  better 
than  theirs,  on  the  whole  they  grow  three  times  as  good 
crops  as  we  do,  because  we  are  wasteful  and  unscien- 
tific.   We  should  study  their  intensive  farming,  he  says. 

He  blames  us  for  our  crude  cultivation  of 
large  areas.  What  he  fails  to  see  here  is  the 
fact  that  our  land  system  tempts  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land  rather  than  its  highest  use,  and 
that  much  of  our  farming  is  only  a  side-line  to 
land  speculation.  He  further  fails  to  see  that 
in  a  new  country  the  crude  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  which  he  speaks  is  the  only  kind  which 
is  profitable,  that  land  mining  must  precede 
good  farming,  and  that  if  all  American  farm- 
ers should  at  once  adopt  European  efficiency, 
they  would  ruin  themselves  and  the  European 
farmers,  too.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
world  under  present  conditions  could  not 
absorb  the  huge  crops  they  would  produce. 
^  The  farmers  who  adopt  better  methods  at  the 
»  right  time  and  in  advance  of  the  rest  are  the 
ones  who  will  secure  exceptional  profits.  That 
we  shall  have  to  come  to  something  like  Euro- 
pean methods  is  certain.  That  this  will  pay 
those  who  are  just  the  right  distance  ahead  of 
their  fellows  is  proven. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  cast  the  old  aside. 


In  the  Third  West  Virginia  District 

REPRESENTATIVE  LiTTLEPAGE  of  the  Third  Wcst  Vir- 
ginia District  has  introduced  a  bill  reducing  the 
first-class  postage  to  one  cent.  He  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"the  Post-Office  Department  is  now  a  money-making 
institution,  and  lower  rates  should  obtain."  This  is  Mr. 
Littlepage's  way  of  fighting  parcels  post  without  coming 
out  against  it.  The  farmers  of  his  district  are  hereby 
notified  that  Mr.  Littlepage  is  against  parcels  post,  no 
rnatter  what  he  may  say  to  them.  -And^  whoever  votes 
for  this  sinister  measure -/may  be' classified  switlh 


"Happenstances" 

THE  world  ate  the  old-fashioned  seedy  oranges  until 
a  tree  in  Brazil  happened  to  develop  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  the  seeds  by  the  monstrosity  known  as  the 
"navel."  Then,  all  at  once,  almost,  all  other  oranges 
were  out  of  date.  The  world  demanded  seedless  oranges 
as  soon  as  it  could  get  them  of  good  quality. 

In  a  California  orchard  this  year  a  young  tree  bore 
coreless  apples.  We  have  had  coreless  apples  before, 
but  they  were  not  good  enough  to  drive  out  the  old- 
styles.  But  some  day  a  coreless  apple  will  come  which 
will  have  quality.  In  Tazewell  County,  Virginia,  this 
year,  a  coreless  pear  was  produced  which  is  pronounced 
good  by  competent  judges.  When  these  fruits  become 
common,  they  will  be  developed  and  perfected.  One  of 
these  days  we  who  think  the  Grimes  Goldens,  Winesaps, 
Jonathans,  Baldwins,  Bartletts,  Seckels  and  the  like  the 
best  of  their  sort  may  find  ourselves  obliged  to  work 
over  into  the  coreless,  stoneless,  seedless  wonders  of  the 
future.  The  puckerless  persimmon  and  the  spineless 
cactus  are  already  on  the  market. 

Evolution  is  an  endless  sequence  of  what  our  grand- 
parenfe^.gr.e  wonf  humorously  to  call  "happenstances." 

organism's  luck. 


Two  Train-Loads  of  Turkeys 

JUST  before  Thanksgiving  this  year,  forty- 
eight  car-loads  of  turkeys  went  through 
k  iVI        Springfield,  Ohio,  on  one  railway  in  one  day. 
fcV        They  were  Kentucky  turkeys  and  were  on 
I'  their  way  to  the  New  York  City  market.  This 

is  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  disease,  the  Blue- 
grass  State  is  a  good  place  for  turkeys.  It 
always  was,  in  fact.  Daniel  Boone  returned  to  North 
Carolina  after  his  first  trip  to  "Kaintuck,"  and  among 
the  attractions  with  which  he  lured  the  Kentons,  Har- 
rods  and  others  to  return  with  him  was  the  true  tale 
of  turkeys  weighing  forty  pounds  each — or  at  least 
birds  of  that  maximum  weight.  Not  everyone  has  tur- 
key skill.  In  some  regions  disease  is  so  common  as  to 
make  the  industry  very  unsafe.  But  the  skilful  turkey- 
grower  in  a  good  location  can  ordinarily  make  good 
money  on  this  prince  of  the  poultry-yard.  May  his 
gobble  never  grow  less ! 


A  Lesson  in  Feeding 

THE  New  Hampshire  station  finds  that  clover-hay  for 
lambs  produces  meat  at  a  cost  of  less  than  eight 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  ordinary  timothy  mixture 
grown  there  makes  the  cost  above  twelve  cents.  The 
gain  on  aged  ewes  cost  three  times  as  much  when  fed 
timothy  as  when  on  the  clover  ration.  Turnips  in  the 
ration  gave  marked  benefit.  Farmers  are  advised  by  the 
station  to  sell  their  timothy  and  mixed  hay,  and  buy 
alfalfa  and  clover.  This  is  a  sample  of  cutting  the  cor- 
ners in  feeding.  In  such  ways  the  admixture  of  good, 
active  brains  with  the  farm's  rations  spells  prosperity. 
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OME  folks  who  are  just  merely  sensible  and 
practical — who  never  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
sentiment  or  emotion  or  hysterics — think  the  gov- 
ernment should  go  out  of  the  seed  business.  These 
hard-headed  folks  say  that  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  for 
congressmen  to  send  out  sorghum  molasses  and  Angora 
goats  to  their  constituents  under  a  government  frank, 
as  to  transmit  garden  seeds  and  bulbs  in  that  way.  But 
before  we  abolish  the  one  thing  which  many  congress- 
men can  do  at  all.  well,  let  us  consider  the  matter  side, 
head  and  bottom.  In  the  name  of  that  growing  caravan 
of  industrious  citizens  who  have  remunerative  contracts 
to  grow  seeds  for  the  government  and  who  look  upon 
Washington  City  as  an  oasis  of  seeds  in  a  seedless 
desert,  let  me  illuminate  a  few  drj'  facts  with  the  search- 
light of  genius. 

I  spent  several  evenings  trying  to  write  an  article  on 
government  seeds,  but  found  it  frivolous  and  puttering 
— the  seeds  are  so  small  and  hard  to  hold.    Unless  one 
is  specially  equipped  for  it,  it  is  like  picking  beads  out 
of  an  auger-hole  with  boxing-gloves.   I  spoiled  a  dozen 
number-eight  pumpkin-seeds  before  finally  corralling  the 
following  neat  and  compact  article  on  one  of  them : 
"O  Lord  give  us  good 
crops  and  knock  the 
stuffing  out  of  the 
brewers  who  buy 
them.  Amen." 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  national  depres- 
sion in  the  rural  districts  and  find  that  almost  invariably 
it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  periodi- 
cal attack  on  government  seeds.  Why  not? 

We  glide  along  for  years  with  fine 
crops  and  good  business  and  plenty  of 
money,  and  everybody  buys  something 
and  has  it  charged.  Suddenly  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  seeds  is  assailed,  and 
nobody  feels  like  doing  anything  till  he 
sees  what  action  Congress  will  take. 
Things  go  yellow  and  rocky  and  whang- 
basted  and  the  man  wants  his  money,  and 
the  village  commercial  club  has  to  put  up 
new  hitch-racks  and  paint  them  red  to 
fight  off  the  crisis. 

Surely  We  Need  Seeds 

The  uproar  about  the  government  seed- 
coffers  being  looted  by  base  hirelings  of 
the  corporate  interests  reaches  the  toiling 
masses  in  garbled  press  reports  till  they 
picture  a  once  proud  nation  down  to  a 
rat-eaten  gunnj'-sack  and  an  old  curry- 
comb. They  go  to  bed  at  night  not  know- 
ing whether  they  will  have  any  seeds  in 
the  morning  or  not,  and  the  next  thing 
one  knows  they  have  buried  their  money 
in  a  tomato-can  and  despair  gnaws  at  the 
human  soul  like  a  rat  in  a  tin  trap. 

To-day  there  is  a  great  crj'  against  free 
seeds,  and  times  are  so  hard  that  cats 
sharpen  their  claws  on  them. 

The  anti-seed  crusaders  present  the  fol- 
lowing preamble ;  "The  original  design 
of  disseminating  new  and  novel  ideas  in 
vegetation  and  inducing  genius  to  hatch 
eggplants  and  run  a  dairy  on  bullrushes 
and  cowslips  and  milkweeds  has  been  per- 
verted till  the  national  seed-bins  are 
glutted  with  a  wrangling  mass  of  new  and 
novel  congressmen  who  don't  know  a 
frozen  banana  from  a  fried  Wiener-wurst. 

"The  wild  orgie  of  shoveling  and  franking  clogs  the 
legislative  halls  with  mail-sacks,  and  the  congressional 
tongue  is  so  sore  from  licking  envelope-flaps  that 
nobody  can  raise  a  voice  against  the  trusts.  The  dust 
is  so  thick  in  the  capitol  dome  that  visitors  can't  see  the 
mural  decorations,  and  the  noise  of  bean-hulling  com- 
pels the  President  to  dictate  his  message  in  the  cellar. 


"Washington  City  distorts  the  congressman's 
vision  till  he  thinks  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
rural  districts  with  humanity  comparing  seeds 
over  the  garden  fence  and  discussing  his 
chances  of  reelection. 

Seeds  Must  Be  Sent 

"He  franks  out  seeds  right  and  left.  People 
unschooled  in  agriculture  plant  them  in  a  tin 
pan  in  the  chicken-yard  or  under  a  stove-lid 
in  the  wash-house  in  the  hope  of  taking  a  prize 
at  the  county  fair  in  the  fall.  Politicians  who 
have  no  place  to  sow  them  but  a  waste-basket 
swear  because  they  are  not  cloves  as  they  toast 
them  over  the  saloon  gas-jet  for  breath-killers. 
Calla-lily  bulbs  and  pomegranate-seed  and 
watercress  go  to  persons  who  want  hard 
winter  wheat  and  German  socks  aiid  ear-muffs. 

"Thousands  of  packets  knock  around  post- 
offices  till  worn  out,  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ing fact  that  the  donee  is  dead  or  gone  down 
the  line  with,  a  construction  crew  to  pound 
rivets  into  a  railroad  bridge  eighty  miles  from 
a  garden  and  won't  be  back  till  winter  sets  iru 

"Bill  Jones  haunts  the  post-office  for  seeds  and  lets 
his  family  suffer  and  his  farm  go  to  weeds,  and  all 
the  while  Tennis  Van  Ebscheuten  has  been  carrj-ing 
them  around  in  his  pocket  till  they  have  sprouted  and 
are  no  good,  all  because  the  congressman's  stenographer 
thinks  the  names  look  alike!    What  a  national  crime! 


'As_he  drops  in  the  extra  watermelon-seed  for  the  chairman  of  the  doubtful  precinct 


"JIany  seeds  spend  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  a 
mail-order  house,  and  when  they  get  to  the  country, 
they  lie  in  the  ground  and  sulk  for  weeks  and  finally 
disappear — after  it's  too  late  to  plant  anything  else. 

"Finally — there  is  too  much  sameness.  Everybody 
goes  dragging  home  with  a  packet  just  alike  and  there 
isn't  the  \oy  in  it  there  should  be.    Many  even  draw 
them  from  the  post-office  with  a  stifled  groan." 

There  may  be  truth  in  these  charges,  but  in 
the  rural  districts  those  of  us  who  have  con- 
tracts for  growing  government  seeds  see  it 
differently.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  see  our 
noble  congressman  squatted  in  the  nation's 
warehouse  counting  out  our  seeds  with  loving 
care  while  his  coat-skirts  dally  in  the  dust. 
He  seems  like  one  of  us  as  he  mashes  the  cut- 
worm on  his  sock  and  throws  the  corncob  at 
a  prowling  rat.  His  silk  hat — -that  we  so  love 
to  see  on  rally  day — is  laid  aside,  and  when 
he  spits  in  it  abstractedly,  we  feel  like  shaking 
hands  with  him.  There  is  smut  upon  his  nose 
as  he  blows  away  the  chaff'  and  hunts  the 
weevil  from  his  lair  and  nibbles  at  the  corn 
to  test  the  sprout.  The  small  black  booger 
knocked  from  the  early  pea  and  the  mummied 
cricket-leg  flicked  from  the  wheat — all  have  a 
charm  for  us.  He  is  almost  human  as  he 
drops  in  the  extra  watermelon-seed  for  the 
chairman  of  the  doubtful  precinct  and  sheds 
the  tear  of  pity  over  friends  who  have  been 
planted  like  the  evanescent  seed  and  are  not 
liable  to  come  up.  It  will  be  hard  to  efface  this 
picture  from  the  rural  mind.  These  are  the 
noble  things  which  inhere  in  congressional 
seeds.    This  is  real  statesmanship ! 

And  now  let  me  paint  the  rural  famih^  as  it 
dissects  the  tasteful  budget  sent  by  a  loving 
congressman.  The  weathered  farmer — griz- 
zled gray  perhaps  and  with  glasses  on  his  nose 
— has  removed  his  boots  and  filled  his  pipe. 
The  tablecloth  of  turkey  red  is  spread  beneath 


"If  we  could  frank  him  something  of  equal  vbiue" 

esteem.  The  children  gather  around  and  mother  drops 
her  knitting  in  her  lap.  He  turns  the  budget  over  and 
around  as  he  puffs  his  pipe — hefting  it  and  exulting  in 
possession  before  he  breaks  the  seal — and  reading  with 
impressive  air  the  distinguished  autograph  it  bears.  He 
removes  the  little  packets  reverentially  and  scans  them 
thoughtfully  and  passes  them  around. 
The  picture  on  the  mantle — cut  from  last 
year's  campaign  lithograph — is  brought 
and  scrutinized  admiring!}',  and  the  chil- 
dren prophesy  their  congressman  will  be 
president  some  day  and  father  reads  the 
paper  seriously.  From  such  a  scene  we 
see  the  reformer  slink  away  in  the  dark — 
and  we  hope  he  will  fall  over  the  harrow 
and  break  his  neck. 

Not  alone  the  farmer  has  learned  to 
love  the  government  seed.  Men  in  every 
walk  of  life — and  some  clear  off  the  walk 
— have  sent  me  testimonials  like  these : 

"I  owned  a  truck-garden  in  New  Jersey. 
My  congressman  bought  a  half  interest. 
We  now  have  four  hundred  men  raising 
seeds  for  the  government." 

"Government  seeds  saved  me  from  a 
drunkard's  grave.  I  tried  to  pawn  them 
for  drink  and  got  disgusted  and  became  a 
temperance  lecturer  and  now  pay  cash." 

"I  was  in  the  penitentiary  for  highway 
robbery  and  became  a  trusty  in  the  gar- 
den. I  planted  some  government  gourd- 
vines  near  the  wall  and  am  now  a  trust 
magnate." 

"When  the  government  went  into  the 
seed  business,  my  railroad  had  but  one 
vice-president.  It  now  has  twenty-seven. 
If  the  seed  business  were  abolished,  many 
of  them  would  droop  and  die." 

"I  was  charging  across  Cuba  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  fell  over  a  water- 
melon raised  from  government  seeds  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  large  iron-gray  can- 
non-ball which  was  pursuing  us." 

"I  am  a  physician.    I  mortgaged  my 
home  to  buy  an  auto.   The  child  of  a  rich 
neighbor  swallowed  a  government  bean. 
I    cut    out    the    child's    appendix  and 
now  I  am  out  of  debt.    We  found  the  bean  later." 

"I  was  a  laborer  with  a  father-in-law  rich  but  stingy. 
He  borrowed  my  shotgun  to  hunt  ducks.  My  children 
had  filled  the  barrels  with  government  seeds  which  got 
wet  and  swelled.  He  pulled  both  triggers  at  once  and 
we  are  now  on  easy  street." 

"I  was  in  the  mail-order  business  and  dealt  exten- 
sively in  second-hand  seeds  that  had  been  returned  to 
the  nurseries  by  retail  merchants.  They  wouldn't  grow 
and  folks  quit  ordering.  My  congressman  unloaded 
them  on  the  government  for  half  and  saved  me  from 
bankruptcy." 

"My  wife  was  a  suffragette.  I  went  out  to  the  city 
dump  to  commit  suicide  and  found  a  packet  of  govern- 
ment seeds.  I  became  interested  in  planting  them  and 
forgot  to  kill  myself.  My  wife  got  disgusted  and  ran 
away  with  another  man.    I  am  now  at  peace." 

"I  was  a  government  lighthouse-keeper  thirty  years. 
I  got  so  lonesome  I  felt  like  the  tooth  of  time  in  the 
jaws  of  death.  I  got  some  government  seeds  and  am 
now  so  busy  trying  to  keep  them  from  blowing  off  the 
rocks  that  I  haven't  time  to  go  crazy." 

Seeds  are  the  Hope  of.  the  Nation 

.  "I  was  a  poor  lawyer.  A  train  was  wrecked  and  gov- 
ernment seeds  buried  in  the  debris  came  up  the  next 
spring.  A  client  tripped  over  a  squash-vine  and  broke 
his  back,  and  we  sued  the  company.  The  client  died 
of  old  age  before  the  case  was  settled  and  I  got  his 
property.    I  am  now  an  attorney." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  free  seeds  have  succored  the 
helpless  and  comforted  the  lonely  and  fed  the  hungry 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Anything  that  will  feed 
the  hungry  so  many  different  waj'S.  besides  giving  work 
to  friends  and  relatives  and  mucilage  factories  and 
envelope  trusts  and  j'oung  ladies  in  the  private  offices 
of  congressmen,  is  a  boon  that  should  not  be  lightly 
tossed  aside,  especially  at  a  period  when  the  boon  crop 
is  light  all  over  the  country. 

Free  seeds  are  the  beacon-light  of  the  nation.  They 
come  to  us  like  the  night  sentr}''s  cry  of  assurance  that 


"Free  seeds  are  the  beacon-light  of  the  nation 
that  the  capitol  still  stands" 


le  coal-oil  lamp 
ire'fuiry  alfile  ^attfl'  - 


•  .He,  lay,s  'the  family;'pa»^.5sj.-atl  j^-'-srett.--  As  long  as  we  gEt  them  regularly  we  know 
rta' 'pfoiiaiy' draws  frBm  Ifis   *  the-  capitol  still  stand?  an^I  our  faithful  sentry  is  at  his 


■'Ttiackinaw'  thfe   tok^n-  df  his  ' 'congr^ssVnatfs 


post  .batEh'tig  for  our  fights." 


[COXCLUDED  ON  P.\GE  19] 
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The  Teacher  of  the  New  Country  School 


By  Jessie  Field 


COUNTRY  people  have  come  into  their  own. 
The  country  teacher  who  is  alive  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  country  life  to-day  does  not  confine 
his  efiforts  to  the  work  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  schoolhouse,  nor  even  to  the  limits  of  the  school 
ground,  great  as  that  ground  has  become  in 
its  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  influence. 

The  up-to-date,  live  country  teacher  is  the 
leader  in  his  district  for  improved  agriculture. 
His  life  is  a  part  of  the  community  and  he 
stands  always   for  the  best  things  for  the 
farmer,   the   farm "  and   the   country  home. 
There  are  many  teachers  who  are  doing  this 
kind  of  work  and  assuming  this  leadership, 
and  they  are  doing  more  that  js  definitely  help- 
i  fill  for  the  upbuilding  of  agriculture  than 
I  can  be  estimated.    Through  their  schools  they 
'  are  reaching  everyone  in  the  vicinity.  And 
the  community  that  such  a  teacher  serves 
appreciates  the  value  of  its  country  school  and 
builds  up  in  it  an  institution  that  is  strong  and 
useful,  a  source  of  pride  to  everyone. 

I  say  there  are  many  such  teachers.  I  have 
'  known  a  great  number  in  my  own  county.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  now  something  of  the  work 
a  young  man  is  doing  as  teacher  of  a  country 
school  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  followed  the 
record  of  his  work  with  the  keenest  apprecia- 
tion. I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,  too. 

He  has  just  an  ordinary  country  school.  I 
have  not  seen  it,  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  it 
looks  just  like  most  of  your  district  schools 
do.  I  have  noticed  in  the  pictures  which 
are  shown  here  that  this  school  still  has  the 
double  seats  that  were  "good  enough  for  the 
fathers  and  so  good  enough  for  the  children," 
and  I  imagine  I  can  see  the  carved  places  on 
the  desks  which  I  suppose  were  put  there — 
some  of  them — by  the  men  who  serve  on  the 
board  now. 

An  Extraordinary  Teacher 

j  Anyway,  I  see  many  signs  that  this  is  just 
an  ordinary  country  school — or,  rather,  it  was 
just  an  ordinary  country  school  until  an  extra- 
ordinary teacher  came  to  teach  there.  This 
teacher  loved  the  country.  He  had  been  raised 
on  the'  farm,  and  he  had  looked  far  enough 
into  the  great  profession  of  farming  to  under- 
stand some  of  its  problems  and  the  importance 
of  solving  them  in  the  right  way.  Since  the 
boys  and  girls  who  came  to  school  to  him 
came  from  farm  homes  and  would  and  should, 
for  the  most  part,  remain  there,  he  thought 
he  should  interest  them  in  some  of  the  great 
problems  they  must  meet  there. 

So  he  had  the  pupils  make  an  exhibit  at 
the  country  school  of  farm  -products.  They 
brought  potatoes,  corn,  pop-corn,  pumpkins 
and  cabbage.  This  was  very  interesting  to 
them.   School  seemed  to  become  more  full  of 


life,  since  the  things  they  worked  with  and  knew  about  children 

became  a  part  of  it.    The  big  boys,  in  writing  about  industry 

real  things,  suddenly  realized  that  the  grammar  they  Wiscons 

had  detested  in  the  past  was  really  of  use  after  all.  ing.  this 

The  people  began  to  see  the  value  of  the  things  their  school. 


Testing  milk  right  in  the  schoolroom 


How  one  farmer's  corn  was  tested 


were  learning.  Then,  since  dairying  was  an 
which  promised  great  things  for  the  State  of 
in  and  for  the  people  with  whom  he  was  work- 
teacher  secured  a  Babcock  milk-tester  for  the 
And,  by  the  way,  this  is  a  piece  of  apparatus 
which  to  me  seems  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  a  country  school  as  a  globe,  a 
dictionary,  or  a  heating  and  ventilating  plant. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  board  purchased 
this  for  him,  or  whether  the  school  earned  it, 
or  whether  he  paid  for  it  himself.  He  secured 
it,  anyway — that  is  the  principal  thing.  What 
a  real  comfort  it  is  to  find  a  teacher  who  will 
go  ahead  and  do  things — find  a  way,  or  make 
one.    Such  a  teacher  secures  results. 

Then  the  eighth-grade  class,  consistirig  of 
four  boys  and  four  girls,  weighed  the  milk  at 
home.  They  brought  samples  of  the  milk  to 
school  and  tested  it.  They  reckoned  the  per 
cents,  of  butter-fat  on  the  blackboard.  And 
that  eighth-grade  class  soon  found  that  per- 
centage was  a  much  more  real  study  and  had 
more  sense  to  it  than  when  they  had  worried 
through  that  far-away  and  unreal  maze  called 
Stocks  and  Bonds  in  their  arithmetic  books. 
And,  well,  do  you  suppose  there  was  a  lesson 
to  the  homes  when  the  record  of  Spot  went  on 
the  blackboard  as  giving  3.2  per  cent,  butter- 
fat,  while  Daisy  not  only  gave  more  pounds 
of  milk,  but  showed  7.4  per  cent,  butter-fat? 
I  do  not  know  for  sure  about  this,  but  one 
does  not  need  to  have  a  very  keen  insight  to 
believe  that  Spot  and  all  the  other  cows  like 
her  have  ere  this  been  sold  to  the  butcher,  and 
that  the  cows  that  remain  are  such  as  will 
bring  greater  profits  which  can  be  expended 
in  many  ways  for  better  reading  matter  in  the 
homes,  for  better  schools,  for  better  roads,  for 
all  that  makes  country  life  worth  while  and 
which  helps  to  hold  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm. 

Everyone  Became  Interested 

When  early  spring  cime  around,  there  was 
the  problem  of  testing  seed-corn.  By  this  time 
the  children  were  interested  and  eager.  The 
boys  made  the  germination  boxes;  a  farmer 
near-by  furnished  his  seed-corn  to  be  tested ; 
I  think  the  girls  marked  off  the  squares  and 
helped  put  the  corn  in,  and,  as  you  see  in  the 
picture,  the  germination  test  was  a  success. 

But  this  teacher  did  not  find  all  his  work 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  Soon  after  he  began 
his  work  with  them  he  found  the  farmers  were 
interested,  too.  So  he  organized  the  Green 
Bush  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  •  This  agricultural  society 
met  every  two  weeks  all  year  and  discussed 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  farmers.  Thus 
the  work  of  this  teacher  became  an  influ- 
ence for  good,  and  the  community  prospered. 


R' 


markets 
country, 
of  what 


OTATION  of  crops  is  not  more 
regularly  and  successfully  followed 
anywhere  in  the  farm  world,  per- 
haps, than  on  the  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  truck-gardens  within  the 
city  Hmits  of  Chicago  and  other  fields  in 
Cook  County,  all  of  which  send  their 
products  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  city 
under  city  jurisdiction  in  this  or  any  other 
■  The  more  than  thirteen  hundred  members 
is  known  as  the  Cook  County  Truck  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, divided  into  fifteen  local  unions,  follow  prac- 
tically the  same  methods  in  farming  the  rich  black 
garden-land,  most  of  which  is  inside  the  city. 

The  practice  of  changing  crops  applies  to  practically 
all  crops  save  that  of  onions.-  In  many  instances  this 
crop  is  raised  on  the  same  laind  more  than  one  year, 
but  the  tomatoes, .cauliflower,  peppers,  cabbage,  kohlrabi, 
carrots,  beets  and  parsnips,  as  well  as  other  vegetables, 
are  planted  in  different  ground  each  successive  year. 

Most  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  this  great  and  grow- 
ing industry  are  foreigners.  Very  few,  comparatively, 
are  American  born.  Most  of  them  hail  from  Germany, 
and  almost  as  many  from  Holland  and  different  sections 
of  the  Netherlands.  All  of  them  have  large  families, 
and  that  fact  is  a  mighty  factor  in  running  a  truck- 
garden  in  or  out  of  a  great  city. 

Practically  all  of  these  gardeners  work  on  their 
'hunkers"  in  both  planting  and  weeding,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  is  about  the  same  in  gathering  many 
crops  and  snipping   tops.     They   stoop   to  conquer. 


They  Stoop  to  Conqu 

By  J.  L.  Graff 


Matted  rushes 


protect 


No  gang,  sulky,  or  any  kind  of  a  riding-plow  is  used 
in  any  of  the  truck-gardens,  the  soil  is  turned  by  walk- 
ing-plows, furrowing  about  sixteen  inches  wide  and 
seldom  more  than  five  inches  deep.  Until  quite  recently, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plowing  has  been  done  in  the 
spring,  but  very  little  in  advance  of  the  planting  of  the 
crop.  The  farmers  watch  the  soil  as  it  is  undergoing 
the  drying  process  under  warmer  sun-rays.  To  a  man 
they  guard  against  the  plowing  of  land  too  wet  so  that 
it  does  not  bake.  It  is  customary  to  see  the  head  of  a 
gardening  family  sinking  a  spade  in  many  different 
sections  of  a  field  before  a  plow  is  seen.  He  is  examin- 
ing the  earth  to  make  sure  that  it  is  or  is  not  in  proper 
plowing  condition. 

How  the  Soil  is  Handled 

During  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  most  successful 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  fall  plowing  and  then  disking 
it  in  the  spring,  so  as  not  to  be  called  on  to  do  so  much 
work  in  a  very  short  time,  but  no  ground  is  plowed  until 
the  planting  may  follow  at  once. 

Scrupulous  care  is  taken  to  harrow  and  then  drag  the 
land  with  an  implement  which  seems  to  have  been 
originated  by  the  Cook  County  truck-farmers, 
planks   six  to  eight   feet  long  are 
cleated  together,  one  plank  overlap- 
ping another  about  three  inches. .  The 
farmer  stands  on  this  contrivance  as 
he  drives  the  team,  and  he  drives  it 
back  and  forth  until  the  soil  is  like 
flour  or  sand. 

The  truck-farmers,  for  most  of 
their  crops,  are  exceedingly  careful 
about  the  matter  of  adding  fertilizer, 
mostly  barn  manure,  to  the  soil.  A 
great  proportion  of  it  is  forked  into 
the  furrow  by  a  man  wielding  a 
pitch- fork  and  following  close  to  the 
heels  of  the  plowman.  This  is  to 
guard  against  coarse  fiber  stuff  in  the 
manure  clogging  up  the  seeding  and 
planting  implements.-,  Tlj^^,  growth,  of 
,lhe  traGk.gar4gn,±)!4sipfi'^s  .^s^Jofi^p^i^y. 
f^jie  , invention  aj^gtreat  Ajanetj?,  a|^j 
delicate  seeding  and'plantmg  tools. 
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the  function  of  which  is  interfered  with 
zaV*  by  coarse  shavings  and  other  parts  of 

^  ^  ordinary  barn  manure,  and  the  gardeners 

find  that  it  saves  time  in  cultivation,  every 
moment  of  which  is  needed  in  the  rush, 
by  making  a  better  distribution  of  the 
manure  which  in  the  Cook  County  soil 
is  easily  reached  by  the  roots  of  most  of  the  vegetables. 

The  Cook  County  gardener  religiously  sticks  to  the 
custom  of  producing  his  own  plants.  He  is  equipped 
with  hothouses  or  hotbeds,  the  latter  hedged  about  by 
thick,  high,  matted  fences,  made  of  swamp-rushes  or 
cattails.  Over  the  glass  at  night  he  places  a  mat  made 
of  the  same  material,  rolling  it  back  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  or  on  warm  days.  In  these  beds  he  plants 
seed  for  tomato,  cauliflower,  pepper,  cabbage  and  kohl- 
rabi plants;  some  of  the  gardeners  transplant  the  plants 
as  often  as  twice.  Carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  are 
planted  in  the  field  from  seed  and  require  no  transplant- 
ing. The  seed  is  drilled  into  the  soft  earth  by  the  use 
of  machines  invented  for  the  purpose. 

One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  by  gardeners 
to  do  away  with  the  transplanting  process,  at  least  one 
man  undertook  to  grow  cauliflower  direct  from  the 
seed,  but  he  found  that  the  man  who  had  nurtured  the 
plant  in  hotbeds  had  distanced  him  in  getting  this 
savory  vegetable  on  the  market. 

The  destruction  of  weeds,  their  almost  total  eliinina- 
tion  from  a  Cook  County  truck-patch,  forms  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  type  of  soil-tiller.  It  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  second  instinct  [concluded  on  page  131 


An  eighty-dollar  load 
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your  men  carrying  water- 
of  tlie  300  or  more 


Before  You  Buy  Another  Horse 
Lighten  Your  Wife's  Labor 

Put  running  water  in  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen.    Save  her  strength  by 
doing  away  with  the  labor  of  carrying 
water.  Have  water  in  the  barn, 

r barnyard  and  cow  stable,  too — 
everywhere  it  will  save  you  and 


One 
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RELIABLE 

PUMPi 


will  save  time 
and  labor — 
bring  to  your 
farm  all  the 
convenience  of 
running  water 
on  tap.  You'll 
find  it  isn't  such 
a  difScult  nor 
expensive  job 
as  you  may  imasrine,  to  put  in  a  private 
water  works  system.  Write  us  and  we'll 
solve  your  water  problem.    Ask  for  our 

Free  "Water  Supply  Book" 

You'll  find  it  interesting  and  valuable. 
Send  now  and  learn  all  about  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  home  water  supply  systems. 
THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO. 

114  W.  Fall  St..  Seneca  FaUs.  N.Y. 
"  Largest 
Manufacturer 
of  Pumps 
for  Every 
Service.'" 


BARN 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

Hade  of  Double  Strength 
Heavily  Galvanlied  Wire. 
Requires  fewer  posts  and 
outlasts  all  others.  Lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  2«-lnch 
^  _    .  -   -  Hog    Fence  15c.    47 -Inch 

Fann  Fence  23-5/10O.  60-Inch  Poultry  Fence  30c. 
perrod.  Special  Barb  Wire  $1.40  per  80-rod  spool. 
SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
Our  big  free  Catalog  contains  fence  Information 
you  ought  to  know.  Write  for  It  today.  It's  FREE. 

Coiled  Sprinc  Fence  Co.  Boi  18,  Winchester,  Ind. 
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ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellawn  fence  costs 
less  than  -svood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
■Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Ca  t  alog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
.  KOKOMO  FENCB  MACHINE  CO. 
427  Nortli  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


fMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
■  ~irefen9e,direct,at  wholesale. 
*ave  dealer's  profits. 

Bi^  Factory.  Bigf 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
ti^  guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
finail.    Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
I  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
'  and  ef.st  of  the  Mississippi  River:  — 

Inches  high     Medium  Weiclic     Extra  heavy  (all  Xo.  9) 

39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territorv. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.  Haumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

THE  RATCHET  WIRE  SPLICER 

-  Will  wrap  with  ease  the  larg- 

\  aPAT.r<0V<'3.09  ^  est  hardwire  in  the  narrowest 
^'^^^  space  in  a  woven  fence.  Sam- 

ple by  mail  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Auents  wanted. 
■Free  illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  PROBASCO,  Lebanon,  0. 
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^SDNWINDMILLS 


Different  than  eJl 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8,10.12.14,16,18,20  ft. 
diameteis.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
I  ^    ^    ^      1    ,  ■  '  ^""^  «asoline  ^ngines. 

'  STOVER  ^AVtif^AfcTb'il'Mci  c8.'''^ 
216  Samson  Ave.;'  F'reeport.^ftl. 


The  Market  Outlook 

Problems  Relating  to  the  Selling  of  Farm  Products 


What's  in  a  Dozen? 

AN  EX-SOLDIER  of  the  Civil  War 
characteristically  described  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  winner  or  loser  in  these 
words  :  "When  we  were  chasing  the  Yan- 
kees, I  thought  we  would  surely  land  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia ;  but  when  they 
were  chasing  us,  I  was  sure  it  would  end  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  So  it  seems  to  the 
producer  and  consumer  of  poultry  and  eggs 
when  the  market  quotations  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  the  several  cities  in  our  country  are 
considered. 

On  a  certain  December  day  I  was  both 
amused  and  startled  to  note  the  many  dif- 
ferent prices  for  this  staple  article  of  food 
in  various  sections  of  our  country.  The 
question,  "What's  in  a  dozen  of  eggs?" 
came  to  me  at  once.  Why  does  the  value 
of  this  food  vary  so  much  more  than  meats, 
groceries,  or  dozens  of  other  articles  of  food 
in  different  sections  ?  Are  not  one  dozen 
eggs  in  Chicago  furnishing  same  food  value 
as  in  New  York?  If  they  are,  why  not  pay 
the  same  for  it? 

As  an  example,  let  me  note  the  prices 
quoted  in  a  few  different  places  on  the  day 
above  in  question :  New  York  City,  60  cents 
per  dozen ;  Chicago,  38  cents  per  dozen ;  St. 
Louis,  35  cents  per  dozen.  Then  note  this : 
Binghamton,  New  York,  is  about  200  miles 
from  New  York  City,  but  the  wholesale  quo- 
tations gave  eggs  as  30  cents  per  dozen, 
and  as  34  cents  per  dozen  to  retailers.  I 
happen  to  know,  though,  that  consumers 
were  paying  50  cents  to  55  cents  per  dozen 
for  good  fresh  eggs  that  day,  while  the 
producer  was  paid  only  30  cents. 

Liberty,  New  York,  is  about  SO  miles 
from  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  about  130 
miles  from  New  York,  but  fresh  eggs  from 
the  hennery  brought  57  cents  to  60  cents 
that  day  to  the  producer.  The  above  prices 
are  all  based  upon  highest  New  York  quota- 
tions for  select  hennery  eggs,  white  and 


been  unable  to  buy  will  get  the  apple  habit 
when  the  fruit  comes  within  reach  of  poor 
people,  and  thus  the  demand  be  permanently 
increased. 

The  foreign  demand  is-  a  thing  which 
orchardists  are  looking  to  for  a  permanent 
outlet.  In  this  connection  an  analysis  of 
the  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  market  is  instruct- 
ive. It  is  quite  similar  to  the  other  British 
markets,  with  some  exceptions,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  while  the  New- 
town Pippin  is  the  favorite  at  Liverpool, 
the  York  Imperial  seems  to  have  the  call  at 
Edinburgh. 

On  December  6th,  last,  prices  on  the  Edin- 
burgh market  were  as  follows :  For  bar- 
reled fruit:  Ben  Davis,  $2.55  to  $3.16; 
Newtowns,  $3.16  to  $4.87;  Baldwins,  $2.92 
to  $4.38 ;  Golden  Russets,  $2.92  to  $3.65  ; 
Seek-no-Furthers,  $2.92  to  $3.40;  Spitzen- 
burgs,  $3.40  to  $3.89  ;  York  Imperials.  $3.89 
to  $5.35;  Greenings,  $3.40  to  $4.13;  North- 
ern Spies,  $3.16  to  $4.13,  and  Wagners,  $3.16 
to  $4.13. 

The  western  boxed  apples  sold  for  prices 
which  indicate  the  good  business  judgment 
ol  our  western  orchardists  with  their  in- 
sistence on  quality,  and  their  splendid 
shipping  and  boxing  systems,  as  well  as 
their  superior  climatic  conditions. 

California  Newtowns,  4-tier,  brought  the 
same  day  $2.06  to  $2.19  per  box,  and  Oregon 
Newtowns  of  the  same  size,  $3.65  to  $3.89 
per  box.  This  is  for  the  Oregon  Newtowns, 
at  the  rate  of  $10.95  to  $11.67  per  barrel. 
Rome  Beauties  from  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
sold  for  the  same  price  as  the  California 
Newtowns.  Jonathans  from  the  Wenatchee 
brought  the  same  as  Rome  Beauties,  while 
Willow  Twigs  and  Black  Twigs  sold  at  $1.82 
to  $1.94  per  box,  or  at  the  rate  of  from 
$5.46  to  $5.82  per  barrel. 

The  sales  for  one  day  in  Edinburgh  are 
not  to  be  given  too  much  weight,  but  are  very 
instructive  all  the  same.  The  surprise  of 
the  showing,  which  we  glean  from  the  con- 


Farm  and  Fireside,  like  every  other  enterprise,  has  an  ideal. 
We  are  trying  our  best  to  make  for  you  a  clean,  outspoken,  bright, 
instructive  and  helpful  paper,  a  paper  that  is  brimful  of  profitable  farm 
ideas,  good  cheer  and  entertainment  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Here  is  a  method  by  which  you  can  show  your  appreciation  of  Farm 
AND  Fireside  in  a  substantial  way.  Show  this  copy  to  some  of  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  Tell  them  about  the  special  club  rate  of  thirty- 
five  cents,  for  which  you  can  send  them  this  paper  for  a  whole  year. 
Then  turn  to  pages  28  and  29  and  select  your  choice  of  the  valuable 
club-raiser  premiums. 


good  size,  fresh  gathered.  The  writer  was 
paid  57  cents  for  mixed  eggs  that  day  in 
Liberty  and  New  York  City. 

Honestly,  now,  are  not  these  facts  start- 
ling? Isn't  there  considerable  food  for 
thought  in  them  ;  and  doesn't  it  indicate  that, 
after  all,  our  market  quotations  mean  very 
little?  Is  the  difference  to  be  accounted  for 
by  local  or  general  conditions?  If  by  gen- 
eral conditions,  why  are  the  prices  so 
radically  different,  even  within  less  than 
100  miles  distance?  If  local  conditions  are 
the  same,  then  of  what  practical  benefit  are 
our  market  quotations? 

It  looks  to  me  very  much  as  though  all 
these  quotations  are  somewhat  of  a  fraud. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  quota- 
tions are  simply  what  a  few  (or  several) 
middlemen  or  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
this  produce  the  day  in  question,  without 
regard  to  the  supply  or  demand  of  the  prod- 
uct in  general.    O.  F.  Samson,  New  York. 


sular  reports,  is  the  evident  demand  for  that 
old  standby  of  the  Virginias,  Maryland  and 
southern  Pennsylvania,  the  York  Imperial. 
It  was  the  only  barreled  apple  which  brought 
anything  like  the  prices  of  the  poorest 
western  boxed  apples,  and  the  only  one 
running  over  $5  a  barrel. 


Foreign  Apple  Prices 

APPLE-GROWERS  generally  see  that  the  next 
few  years  are  likely  to  be  crucial  ones 
for  their  product.  The  enormous  plantings 
in  all  the  good  apple  regions  seem  to  prom- 
ise a  vastly  increased  supply,  if  not  an  over- 
supply  as  the  young  trees  come  into  bearing. 
To  be  sure,  the  great  plantings  which  are 
being  made  as  factors  in  land  speculations 
are  not  likely  to  come  into  very  general 
hearing.  Many  of  them  are  on  poor  land, 
and  in  most  such  cases  the  price  charged  for 
the  allotments  sold  to  suckers  in  the  cities 
are  capitalized  for  more  than  the  trees 
would  now  be  worth  if  in  full  bearing,  so 
that  the  promoters  are  in  the  position  of 
having  already  taken  their  profits — or  will 
be  before  their  victims  begin  to  awaken  to 
the  situation.  Selfish  men  so  situated  are 
not  likely  to  give  orchards  good  care.  And 
many  of  the  orchards  set  out  by  actual 
home-makers  are  on  badly  chosen  sites  and 
under  the  management  of  unskilful,  even  if 


well-meaning,  persons.     Much  abandonment 
and  failure  of  orf^^rf^s.,9j^^.^a^%)l5,^  fpf^^^^^j^^  ^av^ 


The  $2  Advance  Came 

JANUARY  will  pass  into  history  as  one  of 
our  great  winter  months.  Heavy  snows 
and  zero  weather  for  weeks,  all  rough  feed 
covered  up  and  high  prices  for  everything 
marketable,  railway  traffic-  blocked,  causing 
erratic  markets,  and  yet  with  it  all,  as  might 
be  expected,  beef-cattle  are  selling  high  and 
gradually  working  higher.  This  must  be,  as 
there  are  more  being  sold  to  kill  than  there 
are  going  out  to  feed.  Prices  on  mutton 
and  pork  are  reasonable  and  really  out  of 
proportion,  but  in  this  big  country  of  ours 
the  higher  a  thing  gets,  the  better  it  tastes. 
The  avidity  with  which  packers  buy  on  short 
receipts  clearly  shows  the  stuff  is  wanted 
and  the  class  of  beef  bought  also  shows  the 
growing  shortage.  Anything  with  a  little 
covering  of  flesh,  which  iii  ordinary  years 
went  to  the  feed-lot,  now  goes  to  the  cooler. 
Two  months  ago  I  ventured  to  say  the  feeder 
would  get  a  $2  advance  on  his  five-months'- 
fed  steer.  He  is  already  getting  that  on  a 
month's  less  feed  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  for 
he  will  get  a  good  deal  more  as  spring  and 
summer  advances.  Farmers  all  over  this 
country  who  keep  hogs  cannot  help  but  sec 
that  with  the  ravages  cholera  has  caused, 
with  the  great  number  of  immature  hogs 
coming  to  market  to  save  a  feed-bill,  there 
will  be  good  prices  later  on  and  1912  will 
have  high  prices  for  hog  products.  Outside 
of  sickness  there  can  be  no  risk  where  a 
man  has  good  pasture  in  raising  hogs  profit- 
ably next  summer.  Now  is  the  time  to  think 
it  over. 

All  statistics  from  stock-yards  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle  going  on  feed  or  numbers 
of  cattle  handled  are  this  year  not  reliable, 

m.. 
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and  lower  pripes. ^ft^i^lfti  ,^p)^a%^'ji'v.-U}..pp^f<3^^^^  last  spring, 

just  as  well.    A  great  many  people  who  hav'e  '  VV.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Februarys,  1912 
Last  Year  and  Next  in  Hogs 

T-'His  year  has  been  unique  in  hog-market- 
A  ing.  So  many  pigs  were  never  marketed 
in  a  like  period  as  since  midsummer.  Dis- 
ease became  prevalent  in  the  corn  belt  and 
high  corn  prompted  the  grower  to  sacrifice 
his  pigs,  and  better  than  five  million  imma- 
ture hogs  are  estimated  to  have  died  or  been 
sold  since  July.  The  total  number  for  the 
year  was  exceeded  only  by  droughty  1908, 
when  many  sold  everything,  breeding  stock 
included. 

This  episode  of  1908  was  followed  by 
scarcity  during  1909  and  1910  and  the 
record  price  of  $11.20  in  March  of  the 
latter  year.  We  are  apt  to  consider  that  the 
average  price  for  1911  has  been  rather  low 
because  of  the  present  prices.  This  is  an 
error  however,  for  the  year's  average  of 
$0.70  has  been  beaten  in  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  $7.25  average  for  1909  and  the  $8.80 
average  for  1910  only.  The  next  two  highest 
yearly  averages  are  $6.60  for  1902  and  $6.20 
for  1906.  The  record  receipts  of  1908  were 
but  little  in  excess  of  the  marketing  of  1911, 
and  at  that  time  the  year's  average  price 
fell  to  $5.55.  January  was  the  high  month 
of  1911,  when  the  top  reached  $8.30  and  the 
average  price  was  $7.95,  while  May  gave 
the  lowest  figures,  with  an  average  for  the 
month  of  $6  and  a  top  of  $6.15.  The  prices 
for  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  closely 
approached  those  of  May. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1911,  large  numbers  of  heavy  hogs  were 
marketed,  and  the  average  weight  was 
242  pounds.  When  the  fall  slaughter  of 
pigs  was  on,  this  average  dropped  to  202 
pounds.  The  indiscriminate  marketing  in 
1908  had  its  reaction  in  1909  and  1910.  It 
seemed  that  the  quicker  a  farmer  got  out  of 
hogs,  the  better  he  was  satisfied.  Then  when 
the  attractive  prices  of  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing came,  this  same  producer  had  nothing 
to  sell  and  was  more  than  anxious  to  stoc'ic 
up  again  to  get  advantage  of  the  high  prices. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  performance  will 
not  be  repeated  in  the  next  two  years.  Those 
wlio  refuse  to  follow  the  multitude  in  this 
matter  are  most  likely  to  make  the  best 
profits. 

Since  the  close  of  the  holidays  general 
market  conditions  have  improved.  The  run 
on  the  eastern  markets  has  subsided.  The 
supply  must  now  come  from  the  western 
markets.  Speculators  have  become  more 
active  and  the  small  packers  have  been  buy- 
ing to  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  The  out- 
let for  fresh  pork  has  broadened  since  the 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  poultry  at 
the  close  of  the  holiday  season  and  since  the 
coming  of  general  cold  weather.  While  the 
large  packers  continue  to  play  the  waiting 
game  to  keep  prices  down,  all  slaughterers 
are  anxious  to  get  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  of  the  supply  at  the  present  low 
figure  before  the  certain  decrease  in  mar- 
keting, which  is  sure  to  come,  forces  the 
price  up.  Quality  and  weight  continue 
slowly  to  improve. 

L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 

Good  Sheep  Prospects 

DURING  the  earlier  part  of  January  it 
looked  as  though  the  favorable  turn  of 
the  tide  in  the  sheep-markets  had  come. 
Buffalo  as  early  as  December  26th  had 
struck  the  $7  mark,  but  was  unable  to  main- 
tain it.  A  fresh  impetus,  however,  was 
given  to  shipping  by  this  little  spurt,  and 
again  a  flood  of  sheep  of  all  ages  came  in, 
the  majority  of  which  were  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  down  for  a  few  days  went 
prices.  Then  an  upward  turn  took  place, 
and  top  lambs  in  Chicago  brought  $6.50  per 
100  pounds,  at  weights  ranging  between  70 
and  85  pounds ;  butchers  and  outside  dealers 
coming  into  the  game  and  forcing  the  pack- 
ers. Good  to  choice  light  yearlings  went  to 
$5.80 ;  hea\'y  weights  to  $5.40 ;  wethers, 
$4.60,  and  ewes,  $4.10;  with  a  fair  demand 
for  feeding' lambs  at  $5.30.  This  put  prices 
on  a  better  basis  than  at  any  time  since 
August,  1910,  when  prime  fat  lambs  reached 
$8.95;  1909,  $8;  1908,  $7.40;  1907,  $7.75; 
1906,  $8;  1905,  $7.75.  To  which  point  they 
had  risen  gradually  from  a  top  of  $5.50  in 
1901.  Since  that  date  sheep  of  all  classes 
have  improved. 

Readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  interested 
in  sheep  all  know  the  causes  of  the  panic 
of  1911,  but  not  being  professional  salesmen 
or  publishers  day  by  day  of  market  reports 
we  can  only  conckide  that  these  daily  ups 
and  downs  were  caused,  as  usual,  by  the 
daily  variations  in  the  supply.  Demand  has 
of  late  practically  been  always  the  same. 

All  the  conclusions  we  can  arrive  at  from 
the  comparative  figures  of  eastern  markets 
we  have  been  considering  are  that  the  daily 
fluctuation  in  prices  from  day  to  day  depends 
on  supply,  quality  and  suitable  weights;  for 
the  demand  remains  the  same,  especially  fof 
the  high-class  meats. 

With  prime  steers  at  $8.50,  good  to  choice 
at  $6.65  in  Chicago,  mutton  which  can  be 
produced  quicker  and  cheaper  must  come 
to  its  own  as  in  1907  to  1910.  There- 
fore, when  your  early  lambs  are  ready 
about  the  middle  of  April,  send  along  the 
prime  ones,  neatly  trimmed,  with  any  ewes 
which  have  not  proved  good  mothers.  I 
don't  think  there  will  be  much  poor  stuff 
.  athout  to  upset  the  market    The  lambs 

"not  qBite>"^ribie  "  will "  go  "for "  eirly' '■ji&x\\'a.^< 
costing,  But  little;  from  the  yards  on. 


Why  Irrigation  is  Not  Entirely  Simple 


By  Ivar  Mattson 


I HAVE  been  prompted  to  write  this  on  account  of 
the  many  failures  I  have  seen  on  irrigation  projects, 
solely  because  of  the  fact  that  buyers  took  the  real- 
estate  agent's  word  for  the  water-supply.  Some 
districts  have  good  prospects,  while  adjoining  ones  are 
total  failures.  I  know  of  one  on  which,  on  excursion 
days,  the  land  company  stole  water  to  which  the  land 
had- no  right  and  told  the  land-seekers  that  the  water 
ran  in  that  way  all  the  time.  Many  a  farmer  has  thus 
lost  all  he  had  by  not  making  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  water-supply. 

.  I  shall  speak  in  this  article  of  "priorities."  This  word 
no  irrigationist  should  ever  forget — "priorities."  In 
the  government  projects  his  rights  are  on  a  different 
basis,  but  private  projects  are  usually  extended  over 
lands  that  have  no  rights  to  water  until  other  lands  are 
supplied.  These  lands  to  be  served  first  are  said  to  have 
"priorities."  Millions  of  acres  of  otherwise  good  lands 
are  doomed  to  aridity  because  there  is  not  water  enough 
for  them  and  the  lands  which  have  "priorities" — that  is, 
prior  rights  to  the  water-supply. 

A  Scientific  Way  to  Farm 

Irrigation  has  long  been  known  as  the  most  scientific 
way  of  farming,  because  control  of  the  water  and 
weather  conditions  are  less  variable  than  in  humid 
regions.  By  abundant  application  of  water,  maximum 
crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  grown;  by  withholding  water  at 
certain  times,  big  yields  of  grain  can  be  procured  with 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  straw,  flavor  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  controlled  by  applying  an  abun- 
dance of  water  when  fruit  is  setting  and  withholding  it 
when  the  stuff  ripens.  By  the  same  method  the  per 
cent,  of  sugar  in  beets  is  brought  up  to  the  maximum. 
A  heavy  application  of  water 
on  young  small  grain  may 
be  the  ruination  of  - the  crop, 
or  a  too  heavy  watering  of 
potatoes  before  they  set  will 
result  in  a  rank  growth  of 
vines,  but  a  poor  crop  of 
potatoes. 

Best  results  with  potatoes 
and  small  grains  are  to  be 
had  by  having  enough  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  to  carry 
potatoes  to  the  flowering- 
time  and  when  small  grain 
is  shooting  the  heads.  From 
this  time  on  judicious  wa- 
tering will  make  big  crops. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  important 
condition  for  success  under 
irrigation  is  the  applying  of 
water  at  the  right  time  and 
■  in  right  quantities.  But 
before  the  irrigator  can  do 
this  he  must  have  an  ample 
supply  of  water  just  when 
he  needs  it,  because  culti- 
vated crops  need  water  at 
certain  times,  and  then  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  have 
some  crop  to  turn  the  water 
on  when  it  is  inadvisable  to 
irrigate  either  cultivated 
crops  or  small  grain.  The 
best  crop  for  this  purpose 
is  alfalfa,  because  it  can 
take  water  any  time  that 
you  are  not  making  hay.  In 
order  to  get  the  biggest  and 
most  profitable  crops  of 
small  grain  and  cultivated 
stuff,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths  of  the  place  in  alfalfa, 
depending  on  the  regularity  and  amount  of  water  that 
can  be  counted  on.  The  more  regular  the  flow,  the  less 
alfalfa  is  needed,  and  the  larger  the  amount  and  more 
irregular  the  flow,  the  more  alfalfa  it  will  be  advisable 
to  have. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  five  methods  of  obtain- 
ing water:  by  pumping,  by  regular  flow  from  streams, 
by  flood  water,  by  underflow  and  by  reservoirs.  How- 
ever, there  are  innumerable  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  these  methods  in  different  projects. 

Of  these  rhethods  pumping  is  the  best  where  water 
can  be  had  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  without  danger 
of  exhaustion  and  where  electric  power  can  be  had 
cheaply.  The  chief  advantage  of  pumping  is  that  vvater 
can  be  had  any  time  it  is  wanted.   The  farmer  is  inde- 


A  northern  Colorado  reservoir 


pendent.  The  next  best  are  the  underflow  and  reservoir 
systems ;  these  give  a  steady,  continuous  flow  all 
through  the  irrigating  season  and  are  therefore  very 
dependable.  The  projects  that  have  only  normal  flow 
have  very  early  priorities  and  there  are  not  very  many 
of  them.  Each  new  project  in  a  valley  has  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  flood-waters. 

Where  flood-water  alone  is  used,  or  where  it  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  supply,  it  gives  a  very  irregular 
flow,  and  the  farmer  has  to  irrigate  when  the  water 
comes  whether  he  needs  it  or  not,  for  fear  the  crops 
will  suffer  before  the  next  flood  comes.  The  smaller 
the  water-shed,  the  more  irregular  the  flood-water  for 
the  reason  that  the  showers  in  the  foothills  are  local. 


Diversion  works  of  a  canal  in  southern  Colorado 

The  steadier  the  flow,  the  less  water  is  needed,  and 
as  the  flow  gets  more  and  more  irregular  a  larger 
amount  is  needed  to  insure  crops.  This  is  true  of  humid 
regions  too,  that  a  well-distributed  rainfall  is  better 
than  one  that  is  not  well  distributed. 

The  amount  of  water  needed  varies  in  different  places 
and  soils  and  depends  somewhat  on  crops  grown,  but 
a  larger  amount  of  water  is  needed  under  irrigation 
than  in  the  humid  regions,  for  two  main  reasons : 

Plenty  of  Water  is  Needed 

If  you  take  out  two  acre  feet  (enough  to  cover  an 
acre  two  feet  deep)  at  the  head-gate,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  will  seep  away  in  the  canal  and  ditches 
before  it  reaches  the  land,  and  when  it  reaches  the  land, 
a  good  deal  has  evaporated  before  the  water  has  a  chance 
to  soak  down,  while  in  the  humid  regions,  if  you  get 
twenty-four  inches  rainfall,  you  get  it  all  on  the  land 
and  there  is  no  evaporation  while  the  rain  is  falling. 

Second,  the  evaporation  in  an  irrigated  district  is 
always  much  higher  than  in  the  humid  regions,  conse- 
quently the  plants  let  out  more  water  through  the  leaves 
(transpiration)  and  a  good  mulch  cannot  entirely  check 
evaporation  from  the  soil  itself.  Even  in  some  of  the 
best  irrigated  districts  (artesian  and  pumping  excepted) 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  water  some  years,  not  enough 
for  a  crop  failure,  but  enough  to  cut  the  yield.  How- 
ever, they  are  a  rare  occurrence.  The  Arkansas  valley 
of  Colorado  has  been  somewhat  dry  this  past  year,  but 
there  will  be  good  crops  everywhere,  except  in  a  few 
districts  that  have  poor  water  rights,  where  the  crops 
are  a  total  failure. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  see  first  that  the  amount 
of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  climate,  soil  and  crops  and 
that  the  flow  is  quite  regular  during  the  irrigating 


run  of  water  in  a  season  and  one  season  with  another, 
the  more  water  is  necessary  to  insure  plenty  in  off 
seasons.  In  the  above  I  said  "more  water  is  needed  in 
an  irrigated  district  than  in  the  humid  regions."  By 
this  I  mean  that  the  plants  actually  use  more  water,  but 
on  an  irrigated  farm  no  water  is  allowed  to  run  off, 
while  in  the  humid  countries  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall  runs  off.  Above  all,  when  looking  at  land  in 
a  new  irrigated  district,  make  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  water-supply.  "The  land  is  worthless;  it  is  the 
water  you  buy."   

Results  Follow  Knowledge 

By  Alvin  J.  Wilbur 

SINCE  I  was  reared  in  the  woods  of  Michigan  where 
the  leaf-mold  lay  deep  and  wherever  the  sun  was 
let  in,  grass  sprang  up  and  made  firm  sod,  I  was  excited 
to  wonder  to  see  the  grassless  land  of  Alabama  almost 
devoid  of  humus,  and  to  still  more  wonder  to  see  fair 
crops  grow,  though  the  cultivation  was  poor. 

A  boy's  wonder  led  to  investigation,  and  long  after 
the  knowledge  came  that  perfection  and  conservation 
of  humus  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  earthworm ; 
that  very  sandy  soil  and  long,  hot,  dry  summers  are 
deadly  to  the  earthworm,  and  therefore  much  of  the 
earth  must  be  farmed  with  very  little  humus.  When 
ordinary  decay  of  organic  matter  takes  place,  the  process 
is  complete  and  the  invaluable  nitrogen  escapes  into 
the  air  and  only  the  earthly  base  remains. 

My  first  experience  of  farming  without^  humus  was 
on  the  high  plains  of  Colorado  at  an  elevation  of  forty- 
five  hundred  feet.  The  undisturbed  dry  soil  was  very 
hard  and  appeared  to  be  clay.    This  soil,  which  had 

no  humus  nor  clay  enough 
to  make  bricks,  when 
plowed  four  inches  deep 
and  duly  irrigated,  yielded 
forty  hundred-pound  sacks 
of  fine  potatoes  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  sacks  of  good 
wheat  per  acre.  The  wheat 
was  much  surer  following 
potatoes. 

Oats  did  well,  and  corn 
yielded  a  little  more  than 
oats,  but  the  stalks  were 
■  small.  Upon  introducing 
alfalfa  it  proved  a  great 
success,  yielding  in  three 
cuttings  four  or  five  tons 
per  acre.  We  knew,  as  did 
the  old  Roman  farmers, 
that  the  legumes,  plowed 
under,  greatly  fertilized  the 
soil,  but  our  alfalfa-fields 
were  too  precious  to  plow 
in  as  fertilizer.  The  sod, 
plowed  in  June  and  potatoes 
dropped  in  the  furrow, 
yielded  one  hundred  sacks 
per  acre,  and  even  that  fer- 
tilizer showed  for  some 
years  in  the  soil  and  the 
crops. 

Stable   manure   was  ap- 
plied   to    the    garden  and 
phenomenal  vegetables  re- 
sulted from  this  supply  of 
organic   matter.  Crops 
doubled  on  plowed  alfalfa- 
fields,  but  it  was  still  a  soil 
without  much  humus,  and 
if  the  fertilizer  was  with- 
held, the  soil  soon  dropped 
to    its    original  condition, 
and  the  crops  also  fell  back.    All  this  is  in  a  cool,  dry 
climate  with  hot,  dry  summers,  and  other  conditions 
necessitating  irrigation. 

Editor's  Note — Only  at  first  thought  does  it  seem  sur- 
prising that  so  many  of  the  failures  in  farming  are  due 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  work  being  attempted.  As 
suggested,  successful  farming  requires  a  knowledge  of  all 
conditions  of  the  country.  This  might  be  said  of  any  farm- 
ing section.  Mr.  Wilbur  talks  of  humus,  meaning  decaying 
organic  matter.  His  experience  shows  that  without  humus 
good  returns  may  be  secured,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
humus  is  detrimental  to  soils. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  soils  mentioned  by  the  author 
would  yield  even  more  if  humus  in  proper  amounts  were 
present.    Benefits  of  manure  show  this. 
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SEND  for  our  big  iree  book 
— 244-page  "Poultry  Grow- 
ers'Guide  for  1912."  Full 

of  sound,  practical  advice.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. Note  these  chapter  headings : 

I— How  to  Get  Twice  a<  Many  Eggt  from  tbe  Same 
Number  of  Hens.   Il-The  Per  Year  Hen- 

How  to  Prodoce  Her.  UI— Large  Sized  Egg>  in  De- 
nand  Ai  Well  as  Loti  of  Them.  IV — Matinc  and 
Feeding  of  Fowli  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.  V — Selection 
and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Succenfiil  Hatching.  VI — 
Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  With  Least  Amonni 
of  Work.  VII— How  to  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at 
the  Lowest  Cost.  VIU— Premium-Price  Table  Poul- 
ti7  and  How  To  Produce  It.  The  book  describes 

PVPUFPQ  Incubators 
V  1  A  OEiIVlJ  and  Brooders 

—  and  proves  why  they  are  the  World's 
Standard  Hatching  and  Broodingr  Ma- 
chines. Cyphers  is  the  original  non-mois- 
ture incubator— self-regmlating,  self-ventil- 
ating, fire-proof,  insurable.  Leam  about 
Cyphers  Company  Service — which  stands 
back  of  Cyphers  Company  customers  with 
every  day  help  and  advice— insures  tor 
them  best  results,  on  small  or  large  scale. 

But  Get  Our  FREE 

"POULTRY  GUIDE" 

if  you  are  interested  In  poultry  in  any  way. 
a  book  that  will  lielp 
you  to  make  moneu. 
Address  today. 

Cn>I>ers  Incnbator  Co., 
Dept  72 

Buffalo.  N,  Tt.,  Ne' 
York  City,  Chicago,' 
111.,    Boston,  Mass., 
Kansas  City,  Uc,  Oak- 
land, GaU 


ItlB 


STANDAHD 
ttPHEBS  INCUBATOR.l  ^ 
Fira Proofedrlnsurabla* 


Poultry-Raising 


Running  the  Incubator 

L\ST  season  I  operated  three  two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-egg  incubators  so  I  can 
-  ■  talk  here  of  some  things  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  person  who  expects  to  run 
an  incubator- the  coming  season.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  things  one  can  learn  only  by 
experience  with  his  particular  kind  of  ma- 
chine. 

The  first  thing  after  setting  up  an  incu- 
bator is  to  select  a  place  for  it.  The  incu- 
bator should  be  located  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  much  during  the 
day  or  night.  It  is  best  that  the  room  be 
not  freezing  cold,  as  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  in  a  freezing  cold  atmosphere. 
A  north  or  northeast  room  is  suitable  for 
the  incubator,  as  the  sun  does  not  affect  the 
temperature  much  during  the  day.  If  a  fire 
must  be  kept  in  the  room,  set  the  incubator 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  stove.  One  year 
I  tried  running  an  incubator  in  the  house, 
but  the  temperature  varied  so  much  that  I 
preferred  to  put  my  incubators  in  a  cement 
cellar,  even  if  it  did  necessitate  running  up 
and  down  the  steps.  The  cellar  has  a  south 
window  letting  in  plenty  of  sunlight.  I  left 
the  cellar  door  up  most  of  the  time  that 
there  might  be  sufficient  ventilation.  I 
found  the  cellar  a  very  satisfactory  place 
for  the  incubators,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
for  me  to  be  looking  after  the  thermometers 
every  few  hours. 

After  locating  the  machine,  one  should 
take  a  good  spirit-level  and  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  level.  After  leveling  my  incuba- 
tors I  filled  the  tanks  with  water,  as  my 


Wants 
Your 

Name  antt 
Address 

To  Mail  You  His  1912  Poultry  Book 

MY  1912  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  cap  the  climax  of 
my  25  years'  experience.  Best  I  have  ever  turned  out — 
equal  in  actual  results  to  the  very  highest-priced  ma- 
chines—  yet  a  big  surprise  awaits  you  when  you  get  Miller's 
direct-from-factory  low  prices.  A  postal  brings  my  Big  Book 
and  Special  OfiEers.    Mail  it  today! 

I  Help  You  Make  Big  Poultry  Profits 

Remember,  you  get  vwre  with  the  Ideal  Machines  than  with  any  other.  I 
give  you  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  successful  chicken  raiser — FREE!  I  show 
you  just  how  to  set  up  and  operate  my 
Ideal  Incubator — make  it  perfectly  easy 
and  simple  for  j'ou  to  hatch  healthy 
chicks.  Then  I  stay  right  by  you  and 
show  50U  how  to  raise  'em !  I  give  j  ou 
just  what  I  have  learned  on  my  Mjllhook 
Poultry  Farm  in  25  years — the  successful 
money-making  methods  that  I  have  per- 
fected I  pass  on  to  you — FREE! 

C"JC>jF'^L„Write  Miller  today!  Get  my 
■  ■■J&fci  wonderful  Poultry  Book  and 
leam  how  I  help  you  make  BIG  PROFITS 
raising  chickens.   A  postal  will  do! 

J.  W.  MHIen  Go,,  Fr^°po^\  tn. 

THE   CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY, 

Western  Distri haters,  Seattle  or  Portland 


Mrs,  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Loclmey, 
Tex.,  with  her  140  eg^  Ironclad  vAna 
in  Mo.  Valley  Farmer's  Biff  Hatching 
Contest.    Her  records  were  142  eggra 

set,  3  tested  out.  137  chicks  hatched;  •  « 

143  eggs  set.  6  tested  out.  135  chicks  A  11  T  A  ft  F 
hatched.    Think  of  that!    Yon  can  WVIBlp^Olf 

now  get  these  famooa  winners- 


A  WINNER 

In  1911 

National 

Hatching 


f40 

EGG 

Incubator 


if  i|  A  Egg  Incubator 
I  t^l^jjick  Brooder 


If  ordered  together.    30  Days  Freight 
trial— 5  year  Guarantee.   Order  Paid 
direct—moDey  back  if  not  sat-  Cqc-*  a# 
isfactory     Incubator  is  Calif.  CdSl  OI 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  RockieS 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  egp  tester,   f  *^  dp  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
wire  yard.  Boomy  well 
made.   Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free. 


Bronclad  Incubator  Co. 

Box49,    Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


I  »&4-Aef  RaaL-  "Profitable  Poultry." 
Li£LLeSI.  OOOK  120  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facts,  160  beautidEul  half-tones.  Tells 
how  you  can  succeed  with  poultry.  Tells  about  big 
poultry    farm.     45   pure-bred  varieties.  Lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  sent  for  5  cents. 

BERRVS  POULTRY  FARH,  Box  39,  Clarinda,  la. 


buys  a  VtS'tgg, 
moisbire  and 
fire  proof 

NATIONAL  INCUBATORf 

[  with  a  s-yur  money  back  guarantee. 

Hot  water  heating  system,  automatic 
heat  regulator,  large  egg  and  nnrsery 
chamber,  triple  walls  of  fibre  board, 
'  sheet  asbestos  and  heavy  metal.  The  good 
old  "NATIONAL'*  Incubator  won't  warp, 
and  will  hatch  the  largest  possible  percent- 
age of  fertile  eggs.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Order  one  to-day.  Brooder  and  incu- 
aBMn^ni  bator  for  t9.35.  Our  booklet  on 
■3|n3HB  jjonltryraislng  sent  on  request. 
XmSmt  National  Incubator  Company 
^       ^    V   msisth  St.,  Racine,  Wia. 


140 

CHICH 

BROODER 

Both  complete  withal)  fix-  f9g%^t^ 
tores. Incubator  has3  waIIs^^CFCf# 

—asbestos,  lumber, galvan- 
ized  iron.  Nursery,  copper 
tanks,   self -regulating. 
Sold  under  guarantee  that 
makes  you  safe.    Order  direct  ' 
or  send  for  Free  Catalog,      (2)  ^ 

Chicago  Incubator  Co.  _ 

Dpt^^^^M^Ion^l^^bicago 


j  WANTtosendeveryp  ultry  raiser  my  large  free  book 
'  on  home  incubator  constrnction.  As  easy  as  A.  B.  C- 

»Thou53nda  of  leading  px)Ultr7meD  uee  no  other 
J  DiachiDe.  I  want  to  show  you  how  my  patented 
Lamps,  Re^ladoQ.  Thermostate,  Tank£,  Egg 
Tnys,  etc,  will  tsve  you  tnoney,  time  and 
woiryand  give  you  bigger  hatches.  'Writ*  fot 
FREE  boot  of  Incubator  plans  today, 
j  H.  H.  SHEER,  Dept.  17,Qaine7,Xl]. 


Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cut  bone. 

MANN'S  °°"^<^"^^"  p'rf.'V'r'lSL 

Kg  money  in  advance.   Cat'lpr  free. 
F,  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  32,    Milford.  Mass- 


$7.35 

'  ,f  BUYS  THIS 


ncubalor 


Bijeest  IncDbator  ever  Bold  at  I 
the  price  —  has  hundreds  ef^ 
d«ad  air  cslls  —  well  made,  |[ 
hai  Gold  rolled  copper  tank,  I 
hot  water  heat,  double  discreg- 
olator,  deep  nursery,  high  lefB,  double  doors,  egg  I 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price$7. 35.  Incnbator  aod  f 
Brooder  together  $9-85.  FreijhtprepaidEastofRockies.  1 
BIG  BOOK  FREE.  Order  direct  from  this  ad— our 
Buy  Back  Guarantee  "  protects  yon.  If  you  want  I 
details  of  this  irreat  Incu- 
bator  offer,  send  without  I 
delay  for  onr  big  book  | 
"FKogressive  Ua^od**. 


machines  were  of  the  hot-water  variety.  I 
use  hot  water  because  it  does  not  take  so 
long  to  heat  up  the  machines  after  filling 
them,  neither  is  there  danger  of  the  water 
expanding  and  running  out  when  the  lamps 
are  lighted.  I  filled  the  tanks  to  one  inch 
of  the  top.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
looking  after  the  water-supply.  I  have 
known  some  of  my  neighbors  to  come  near 
losing  a  hatch  by  letting  the  incubator  tank 
get  dry  and  become  unsoldered  by  the  heat  - 
from  lamp.  I  filled  the  tanks  every  other 
day  until  I  found  how  great  the  evaporation. 
With  my  machines  it  was  necessary  to  fill 
the  tanks  about  twice  each  week. 

I  purchased  the  best  kerosene  on  the  mar- 
ket, for  I  do  not  believe  poor  oil  is  very  sat- 
isfactory for  an  incubator.  I  filled  the 
lamps  and  trimmed  the  wick  square  across, 
cutting  off  the  points  so  that  there  would  be 
no  forked  flames.  I  soon  discovered  that  a 
moderately  high  blaze  gives  a  better  heat 
than  a  very  high  one,  especially  if  it  smokes 
or  shoots  out  forked  tongues. 

Use  the  Best  Kerosene 

Right  here  I  desire  to  emphasize  this 
point.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  lamps 
be  filled  each  morning  or  each  evening.  If 
lamps  are  not  filled  every  day,  one  is  liable 
to  forget  or  neglect  them,  and  that  may 
mean  a  spoiled  hatch  if  the  oil  becomes  ex- 
hausted. When  filling  lamps,  the  char  should 
be  struck  from  the  wicks,  and  the  bowls  wiped 
clean  of  oil  or  dirt.  When  the  heat  gets 
high,  turn  down  the  blaze,  for  it  is  more 
economical  than  running  with  a  hot  blaze 
and  an  elevated  damper.  I  made  it  a  point 
to  wipe  the  soot  out  of  lamp  and  tank  flues 
every  week.  If  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate, 
it  may  take  fire  some  day  and  cause  one 
endless  trouble. 

In  starting  the  incubator,  I  found  it  was 
best  to  leave  the  damper  down  until  the 
thermometer  registered  one  hundred  de- 
grees. I  placed  the  thermometer  on  a  little 
pasteboard  box  in  the  egg-tray,  and  when 
the  mercury  stood  at  one  hundred,  I  set  the 
regulator — that  is,  I  screwed  up  the  adjust- 
ing nut  until  the  damper  started  to  raise. 

Then  the  trays  were  taken  from  the  ma- 
chine and  filled  with  eggs.  I  put  in  as  many 
as  the  two  trays  would  hold  with'^'it  stand- 
ing any  eggs  on  end.    It  is  best  to  fill  the 
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There  are  some  poultrymen  who  never 
test  out  the  infertile  eggs,  but  I  think  it  is 
best  to  do,  as  it  gives  more  room  for  the 
fertile  ones  and  prevents  foul  odors  in  the 
incubator.  I  have  heard  persons  say  that 
they  tested  out  the  eggs  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  but  I  believe  this  is  unwise.  One 
is  very  liable  to  test  out  a  number  of  fertile 
eggs.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  is  soon 
enough.  I  remember  the  first  test  I  made 
on  the  tenth  day.  I  tested  out  two  fertile 
eggs,  for  I  broke  every  one  I  tested  out. 
The  tested-out  eggs,  if  infertile,  may  be  kept 
and  cooked  for  the  baby  chicks. 

Moisture  Important 

The  question  of  moisture  is  an  important 
one.  In  rainy  sections  there  will  be  no  need 
of  supplying  moisture  except  to  hot-air  ma- 
chines. I  live  in  a  dry  climate  and  have 
found  it  beneficial  to  supply  a  little  moisture 
after  the  tenth  day  if  the  air-cell  in  the  egg 
is  large  as  the  thickness  of  my  thumb.  I 
sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water  once  or 
twice  each  week  and  sprinkle  water  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar.  On  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  day  I  wring  out  light  cloths  in 
hot  water  and  lay  them  over  the  eggs,  leav- 
ing them  until  the  next  morning.  This  sof- 
tens the  shells  of  the  eggs,  supplies  plenty  of 
moisture  and  makes  it  easy  for  the  chicks 
to  pip  the  shells  and  kick  out  into  their  new 
world. 

Before  the  hatch  is  to  come  off,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  spread  light  cloths  on  the  floor 
of  the  egg-chamber.  This  will  prevent  any 
filth  from  hatched  eggs  or  chicks  befouling 
the  incubator.  It  will  also  furnish  a  soft 
place  for  chicks  and  prevent  any  leg  weak- 
ness apt  to  be  caused  by  a  hard  floor.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  best  to  keep  the  incu- 
bator closed  while  the  hatch  is  coming  off 
and  to  hold  the  temperature  up  to  one  hun- 
dred and  four.  I  have  tried  opening  the 
incubator  and  removing  chicks  as  soon  as 
they  were  dry,  but  opening  incubator  gives 
a  draft  of  cold  air,  reduces  temperature, 
dries  the  shells  and  delays  the  hatch.  I 
never  lost  a  chick  from  smothering  during 
any  hatch. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  soft 
cloth  on  top  of  the  incubator,  as  it  furnishes 
a  good  place  to  set  the  trays  and  helps  to 
hold  the  heat.  W.  D.  Ne.ale. 


The  Brooding  Device 

A,  extended  egg-tray;  B.  brooder  extension  (cool  room);  C,  screen  protection  for  regulator; 
D,  first  wool  curtain ;  E,  two  wool  slit  curtains 


trays  full  as  the  eggs  will  shrink  some  while 
being  incubated.  I  also  scratched  a  dark 
mark  across  the  long  way  of  each  egg  with 
lead  pencil  so  I  would  be  able  to  tell  when 
all  of  the  eggs  were  turned.  I  laid  the  ther- 
mometer with  the  bulb  oil  an  egg  that  would 
be  about  the  center  of  the  machine. 

What  Temperatures  > 

After  the  eggs  were  put  into  the  machine 
the  temperature  ran  down,  because  the  eggs 
were  cold,  but  it  soon  climbed  up  again.  I 
found  it  best  to  set  incubator  early  in  the 
morning,  as  one  has  all  day  to  get  up  the 
heat  and  see  that  everything  is  all  right. 
The  first  week  I  kept  the  temperature  from 
one  hundred  and  one  to  one  hundred  and 
three,  and  after  that  let  it  run  from  one 
hundred  and  three  t:  one  hundred  and  four. 
I  had  the  best  hatches  when  I  kept  the 
temperature  up  to  these  points.  I  let  it  run 
low  on  one  hatch,  and  only  about  half  of 
the  eggs  hatched  and  the  chicks  were  so 
weak  most  all  of  them  died.  One  must  not 
get  nervous  about  the  incubator  and  keep 
running  to  the  machine  to  look  at  the  ther- 
mometer. Opening  the  machine  too  fre- 
quently holds  down  the  temperature.  One 
may  open  the  machine  every  three  or  four 
hours  without  doing  any  harm  if  it  is  kept 
open  only  for  an  instant. 

Turning  and  airing  the  eggs  is  important. 
I  have  had  the  best  results  by  not  turning 
the  eggs  at  all  \intil  the  third  day.  I  set 
the  trays  out  for  an  instant,  shook  up  the 
eggs  by  running  the  palms  of  my  hand  over 
them,  and  then  slipped  the  trays  back  to 
their  places.  After  the  third  day  I  turned 
the  eggs  twice  each  day,  airing  them  only 
while  turning.  I  turn  every  egg  entirely 
over  one  at  a  time  or  take  a  few  eggs  from 
one  end  of  the  tray  and  roll  the  others  until 
every  egg  is  turned.  The  latter  method  is 
the  quicker.  After  the  tenth  day  I  found  it 
better  to  air  the  eggs  a  little  longer  than 
before.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  air  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  especially  after 
the  fifteenth  day.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
eggs  get  cold.  The  time  of  airing  must  be 
governed  by  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

the  nineteenth  day  I  ceased  turning 
Of- aiEiafluthe  .e^ss.-keejiins.ihe  incubator 
isl 


The  Learning 


M.ARCH  2d  John  Ashby  took  two  hundred 
well-developed  chicks  from  his  incu- 
bator. John  dreamed  of  a  castle.  March 
20th  his  brooder  was  hovering  eighteen  of 
them — all  he  had  saved.  John's  castle  faded 
away.  He  picked  up  each  specimen,  and 
gave  it  a  looking  over.  Some  were  under- 
sized, some  were  oversized,  some  had  "ruff 
necks,"  two  were  about  normal,  and  all, 
except  those  two.  had  their  feathers  appear- 
ing very  much  like  porcupine  quills. 

John  handled  the  two  "normals"  fondly, 
thoughtfully. 

"I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  it,  John,"  said 
his  mother,  sadly. 

"If  others  can  do  it,  it  can  be  done,  and 
I  will  do  it  yet.  It's  rather  discouraging, 
though,  Mother,  I'll  admit." 

"I  agree  with  you  there,  John,"  and  the 
mother's  arm  stole  around  her  son's  waist,  as 
she  smiled  with  well-meant  humor. 

The  brooder  was  in  a  small  brooding- 
house.  John  had  done  all  he  knew  how  to 
do,  yet  disaster  was  his,  grim  disaster;  for 
day  after  day  he  would  pick  out  the  dead 
chicks — stones,  each  of  them,  from  his  castle 
■ — and  burn  them.  At  breakfast  each  morn- 
ing he  would  make  a  guess  at  the  mortality, 
and  this  with  a  grim  humor. 

Mother  and  son  turned  away,  the  brooder- 
house  door  swung  to,  and  they  started 
toward  the  house. 

After  dinner  John  went  again  to  the 
brooder,  gave  it  a  looking  over,  fed  the  sur- 
vivors and  went  out.  As  he  crossed  the 
green  sward,  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  sixteen 
lihle  live  balls  hurried  across  his  path. 
John's  eyes  instinctively  followed  that  hen.. 
Then,  like  a  flash,  came  an  idea.  Ideas 
always  come  a-flashing,  you  know.  You  can 
think  a  year  for  one  and  not  get  it,  then 
while  you're  digging  bait  or  hoeing  onions  it 
will  hit  you  with  the  suddenness  of  a  bullet, 
John's  idea  was  this  :  He  would  watch  that 
hen  all  day  and  learn  how  she  raises  her 
chicks.  He  went  to  the  brooder  again  and 
returned  with  the  thermometer.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  temperature  in  the  open 
was  seventy.  Catching  the  hen,  John  held 
her  firmly,  quieting  her  by  gently  caressing 
her,  jfi'  the' meantime  jholding^ the.  bulb  of|the^ 
ther'fit(}met'er'  ^gamst.  ;the .'  hi'ii's,  ^skin  under 
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(ler  wings.  A  minute  later  he  drew  it  out 
and  read  ninety-five.  He  made  a  note  of  it 
on  paper,  marking  the  temperature  at  that 
hour  opposite  the  hen's  temperature.  Hour 
after  hour  John  watched  the  hen  and  the 
chicks.  He  noted  carefully  what  the  little 
fellows  ate,  often  catching  them  as  they 
were  busy  scratching  and  eating  at  a  favor- 
able spot ;  he  noted  how  long  they  would 
remain  from  under  the  mother,  if  they 
sought  warmth  themselves  or  at  the  call  of 
the  hen.  Several  times  he  caught  a  chick 
and  felt  its  crop.  It  was  never  full ;  but 
when  evening  came  and  the  hen  led  her 
brood  to  the  barn-yard,  the  crops  began  to 
fill  with  the  seed  gathered  there,  and  when 
finally  the  hen  led  them  back  to  her  coop, 
each  little  crop  was  tight — full  to  bursting. 

Old  biddy  now  safe  in  her  coop  for  the 
night,  John  again  took  the  temperatures,  the 
hen's  and  the  evening's.  There  was  a  very 
perceptible  fall  after  the  sun  had  set,  but 
the  old  hen  was  the  same — ninety-five,  and 
she  had  been  brooding  those  chicks  one 
week.  Here  was  a  discovery :  the  chicks 
always  had  the  same  heat,  or  degree  of 
warmth,  waiting  them  at  all  hours,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  weather  might  be.  Had  the 
brooder  been  so  exact  and  faithful  ?  John's 
hopes  were  again  rising.  He  began  to  see 
wherein  his  brooder  failed. 

That  evening  John  told  his  mother  of  his 
day's  experiment. 

They  were  seated  at  the  supper-table,  John 
and  his  mother.  His  father  was  dead,  and 
the  two  lived  together  on  a  small  farm  which 
5ohn  cultivated. 

"I  found,  '  explained  John,  the  mother  all 
attention,  "that  the  chicks  eat  very  little  at 
a  time,  and  make  a  great  fuss  to  get  each 
seed'  or  bit  of  grass — that's  their  exercise. 
The  exercise  keeps  them  warm  and  makes 
them  vigorous  and  hungry.  They  drank  only 
twice,  so  you  see  all  that  terrible  thirst  they 
manifest  When  raised  in  brooders  is  from 
their  being  overheated,  or  stuffed.  When 
they  wanted  to  be  hovered,  they  got  the 
same  heat  all  the  time,  day  and  evening, 
jmd,  of  course,  tresh  air  ;  but  I  believe  the 


Pure-bred  fowls  come  nigh — so  do  theu  oggs. 
Careless  .-nanagement  of  eggs  ot  chicks  mdjr 
result  in  much  loss 

great  secret  of  brooding  chicks  lies  in  even 
heat.  What  ftrooder  that  is  not  generally 
too  hot  or  too  cool  i"' 

The  mother  Instinct  of  his  listener  was 
quickly  aroused. 

"Even  temperature.  Mother,  even  tempera- 
ture !  I  believe  that  is  the  great  secret.  And 
how  shall  I  make  sure  of  it?  Why,  use  an 
incubator  itself  for  brooding." 
■  "An  incubator?"  queried  mother,  and  she 
removed  her  glasses  and  thought  earnestly. 
Then  she  said : 

"My  boy,  I  believe  that  is  a  good  idea. 
I'm  interested.    Let  us  try  it." 

"It  wiil  necessitate  some  tinkering,"  ex- 
plained John,  "and  as  our  machine  is  an 
expensive  one,  we  would  better  buy  a  second- 
hand machine.  You  see,  I  mean  to  remove 
the  door  to  the  egg-chamber,  lengthen  the 
egg-tray  and  make  a  light,  tight  bottom  to 
it.  It  will  be  filled  with  chopped  straw  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  A 
piece  of  wire  gauze  must  protect  the  ther- 
mostat from  the  chicks,  and  two  felt  curtains 
made  into  slits  will  take  the  place  of  the 
door.  An  extension  of  about  eighteen  inches 
must  be  built  to  the  incubator  with  remov- 
able top,  and  a  slitted  felt  curtain  and  gauze 
door  be  attached  to  this.  Now,  my  idea  is 
to  heat  the  rear  end  of  the  egg-chamber  to 
ninety-five  all  the  time,  the  heat  reducing 
toward  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  The 
heat  will  be  maintained  by  the  lamp  and 
regulator  as  during  incubation,  and  as  little 
chicks  seek  the  proper  warmth,  naturally 
they  will  go  where  they  want  to  be  com- 
fortable. The  heat  will  never  fail  me,  so 
long  as  the  lamp  is  kept  burning.  The  sin- 
gle-wall brooders  are  not  safe  in  cold  nights, 
the  double-wall  incubator,  water-heated,  is. 
I  am  going  to  try  it." 

"That  looks  good,  indeed,"  said  the  mother, 
earnestly.  "Go  over  to  Long's  to-morrow 
and  buy  their  machine ;  it  has  been  for  sale 
a  month." 

The  next  morning  John  went  to  Long's 
and  bargained  for  their  machine.  The  Longs 
couldn't  see  what  John  Ashby  wanted  with 
two  incubators  after  having  made  his  own 
record  for  losing  brooder-chicks,  but  that 
was  his  business,  and  the  machine  was 
hauled  over  to  its  new  owner's  home.  All 
the  next  day,  and  the  next,  John  spent  met- 
amorphosing that  machine. 

April  ISth  ended  the  second  hatch  in  John 
Ashby's  incubator,  and  this  time  he  had  two 
hundred  and  eighteen.  He  left  those  chicks 
alone  in  that  machine  three  days,  gradually 
reducing    tihe    temperature    to    nlnetv-fiye. ' 
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Freight 
Prepaid 
East  of 
Rockies 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Osman  oj 
Ohio  won  the  Tycos 
Cup  offered  participants  in 
contest  of  manufacturers  oE 
Tycos  Thermometers. 


sowi  Valley  Farmer  and 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
great  1911  contest  hatching 
140  chicks  from  140  eggs. 


Here  is  an  Incubator 

WtthReal  Proof  Behind  It 

My  World's  Champion 
140 -Egg  Belle  City 

Incubator  Only 

Read  Description  of  What  You  Get  for  Your  Money 

BIG  full  size  140-egg  strong,  well-made,  durable  machine  that  will  last  a 
lifetime  with  proper  care — double  walls  and  double  doors— dead  air  space 
all  over — self -regulator  simple  and  perfect — cold  roUe  copper  hot  watei 
heating  system — copper  tank  and  boiler— safety  lamp  that  does  th  work  day  and  nigrht— 
roomy  nursery  and  strong-  esz  trays— equipped  with  Tycos  thermometer,  ess  tester  and  ' 
everything  you  need  including  simple  instruction  book  o£  operating,  hatching,  and  caring  for  chicks 
—and  the  price  only  $7.55,  all  freight  prepaid.  Read  description  of  Brooder:  140-chick 
size — hot  water  top  heat— double  walls — equipped  with  metal  safety  lamp— wire  runway  yard  . 
with  platform— guaranteed  to  raise  more  chicks  than  any  brooder  made — price  $4.85. 

Complete  Outfit—Incubator  and  Brooder  Ordered 
Together  only  $11.50  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Yet  my  machines,  sold  at  my  low  price,  have  been  found  the  winners.  The  Winners  in 
6,000  Hatches— Then  Why  Pay  More?  Remember,  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  anything  on  my 
say  so.   I  give  the  most  liberal  Home  Test  of  any  maker  in  the  country— 1,  2,  or  3  months  in  i 
your  own  hands  to  prove  everything  I  claim— to  prove  that  the  Belle  City  is  the  World's  I 
Champion  Machine  right  in  YOUR  home.   If  it  doesn't  prove  it  send  it  back  and  get  all  your 
money — I  pay  the  freight  both  ways— and  we  won't 
quarrel.  Remember  this:  I  start  you  right  at  small 
expense— little  outlay— you  begin  to  make  money 
right  away— and  you  keep  on  making  it  because  I 
couldn't  sell  so  many  machines  if  they  didn't  work 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  users  everywhere. 

You  Can  Order  From  This 
Advertisement  If  You  Wish 


Mr.  W.  J.  Black  of  Indiana 
Winner  in  Succe^i^ful  farm- 
ing's 19U  Contest  with  two 
too  per  cent  hatclies. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Clifton  of  Okla- 
homa, winner  in  the  1910 
Surcessfifl  Farmivg  Con- 
test by  hatching  140  chicks 
from  ,140  eggs. 


Thousands  of  people  have  ordered  from  my  ads  thus  get- 
ting their  machines  early  to  make  first  hatches  with 
when  eggs  are  ready.  Tou  know  the  early  poultry  brioga 
the  highest  prices.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  ma- 
chine don't  liesitate  to  order  rlghtifrom  this  advertise- 
ment—you are  absolutely  secure  in  doing  so.  I  will 

also  send  "Hatching  Facts."   This  paper  knows  ,.  

me  to  beresponsii»le  and  I  give  you  all  the  ad-  ^^'^ 
vantage  of  my  Home  Test  just  the  same  as 
If  you  ordered  from  my  Book.  With  the  ^ 
machine  I  send  you  Hatching  Facts 
and  full  tnstru  cti  o  n  s.  Any- 
way,  answer  this  advertisement 
and  get  Hatching  Facts,  my  Big 
PorfoUo— unique,  ditferent  from 
any  poultry  book  ever  published, 
and  worth  having,  no  matter 
where  you  buy  or  what  machine 
you  buy.  I'll  gladly  send  It  If 
you'll  ask  for  it. 

JIM  ROHAN.  Prest. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  100  ,     Racine.  Wis. 


Gnarantee  Shlpm 
I  Day  Order  is  Received 
I  from  Bnfralo.  Kansas  | 
I  CItj,  St.  Faal  or  Racio 


140-Chicb 
Brooder  $4.85 


125-Egg  Wisconsin  Incubator 

botht;li!rer?o7  and  Brc^oder 

freight  paid  East  off  Rockies.  Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between,  top  has  three  walls,  double  glass 
doors,  California  Redwood,  copper  tanks,  boilers,  self -regulating  Nursery  underneath  egg-tray.  Both  Incubator 
and  Brooder  shipped  complete,  with  thermometer,  lamps,  egg-testers— all  ready  to  use  when  you  receive  them.  , 
Incabatora  finished  in  natural  wood,  showing  exactly  the  high-grade  lumber  we  use.  If  you  will  compare  our  machines  with  others 
offered  at  an^nrhere  near  our  price,  we  will  feel  sure  of  your  order.   Don't  buy  until  you  do  this—you'll  save  money.  It  pays  to  investigate 
the  ''Wisconsin"  before  you  buy.  Read  the  letters  below— they  are  actual  proofs  from  users,  ahowinf?  the  success  they  are  having  with  I 
our  machines.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  today  or  send  in  your  order  NOW  and  save  time.  You  take  no  risk—money  bftck  if  not  aatisfied* 
Aak  th*  pabtieher  of  this  paper  or  The  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  of  Racine.  Wia.  about  our  responsibility. 


Machines  guaranteed  5  yrs 


Wisconsins  Victorious  in  ^Two  Big  Hatciiing  Contests 


Mrs.  Jerry  McUahon,  Veedersbnnr,  Ind.,  with  a  125-egg  Wiaeonsin  Incubator  hatched  125  I 
eniclu  icom  egrgs  i.t  the  1910  Hatching  Contest  held  by  the  Mis80Uii  Valley  Farmer,making  I 
faer  a  jti'rue  Winning  ContesfeaDC  with  over  a  thousand  •ompeting. —•Sworn  Statemtnt.  | 


Mr.  Q.  B.  Armitage.  Atwater,  Ohio,  hatched  88  chicks  from  88  fertile  eggs  'and  93  chicka 
from  83  egeo  in  the  1911  Big  Hatching  Contest  held  by  Successful  Farmmgwith  a  12&^gS 
Wisconsin  Incubator,  making  two  100  per  cent  hatthaa.'-Swom  Statement,  (13) 


WISCONSBW  INCUBATOR  CO.,  —  Thos,  J,  Collier,  Manager,  -  Box  88,  Racine,  Wis. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanaa  for  1912  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  piatet  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
aboat  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies  All  about  Inenbntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them .  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia ot  cbickendom.  You  "p-sd  it.  Only  IBa. 
C.  G.  StiO£AUK£R,  Box  06  2  .  Freeport,  111 


YOUR  HENSi!^2i2iy»'l£i:!2« 

—  —  ^  with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VllllD  CADU  Fanciers  will  help  many 
lUUII  rilllnl  Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices ;  make  more  and 
VAIID  UflllCV  s^^B  "lore  money;  tells  things 
lUUIl   inilllEl  folks  know  on  making 

■  "T     .    .  .  ■  wmoncy  with  hens.  Find  out 

about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  83  Hem;  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY'THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

FRFF  Booklet  by  E.  W.  Philo,  entitled 
&  M\LtU  ''A  Little  Poultry  and  a  Living."  Or 
New  96>page  book,  "Making  Poultry  Pay,** 
10c.  Both  books  and  the  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Philo  System  text-book,  $1.M, 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag- 
azine. Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  26  North  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Hre  Vout  Hens 
Showing  a  Profit? 


^Ife^^l^^^^  Unless  every  one  of  your  hens  is  laying  from  150  to  175  eggs  a  year,  it's  a  sure  sign  that  they  are 

^  not  digesting  as  much  of  their  ration  as  they  should  and  can,  and  it's  a  surer  sign  that  you're  not 
malcing  any  profit  out  of  them.    Stop  the  rule-of-thumb  method  and  try  "  the  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  of  feeding 
poultry,  which  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  that  a  poor  ration  thoroughly  digested  is  far  better  and  more 
profitable  than  the  best  ration  poorly  digested. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

is  a  scientifically  prepared  poultry  tonic  that  makes  hens  lay  by  helping  them  convert 
more  food  into  eggs  by  increased  digestion.    It  makes  the  egg  clusters  more  responsive. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  on   this  same  digestive  principle,  makes  plump,  heavy 
poultry  for  market  and  tides  young  chicks  over  to  healthy  maturity.    Cures  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Roup.    The  cost  of  this  tonic  is  trifling — a  penny's  worth  is 
ample  for  thirty  fowls  per  day.    Read  this  liberal,  protective  guarantee. 
Our  Proposition.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess'  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer. 
If  it  fails  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  keep  your  poultry  healthy, 
he  is  authorized  by  us  to  refund  your  money.  1     lbs.  25c;  mail  or 


express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb. 
pail  $2.50;  except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will.  Send  2c  for 
Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLMSH,  ^.^-^ 
Ashland,  Ohio* 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC.  Increases  ration  consumption,  decreases  ration  waste.  Puts  the  niitritiout 

food  on  the  animals'  bones  and  in  the  udder.  Shortens  the  feeding  periods  of  horses,  steers,  hogs,  sheep.  Increases  cows' 
milk  flow.    Keeps  all  farm  stock  sleek  and  prime.   Sold  on  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00;  25  lb.  pail  $1.60.    Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.    Send  2c.  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  free. 

Free  Irom  the  1st  to  ttie  10th  of  each  month— DR.  HKSS  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals. 

96  page  Veterinary  book  free  for  the  asking. 


t     tjj  [iji:iai-  srtt 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME 

ON  A  POSTAL 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Februarys,  1912 


and  get  this  hig  book  on  Poultry 
Raising,  free,  post-paid.  It  tells 
how  successful  poultrymen  feed, 
breed,  rear,  hatch  and  house. 
Full  of  valuable  hiats  and  helps 
you'll  bo  pleased  to  know. 

112  PAGES 

Prafltic&I  Eiperiences  of  PoailrTiiieii 

Secrets 
of  oth- 
ers 8UC- 


cess. 

Plana  for  Poultry  Houses- 
how  to  make  a  first-class 
,    brooder  out  of  a  piano  box. 

Describes  the  1912  Sand  Tray 
^  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

Prairie  St&to  Incubator  Co. 
415  Main  St..  Homer 'City,  Pa. 


MLasf,  the 

Perfect 
Incubator 


MAKE  MONEY 

RAISING  POULTRY 

^sy— fascinating.  Poultry  always 
in  demand.  Get  ready  now, 
610.00  starts  you. 

100  Egg  Incubator  $7.00 
100  Ohick  Brooder  5.00 
Both,  freight  paid  SIO.OO 
We've  started  nunoreds  this 
way.  The  Advance  has  cop- 
per tanlis.  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer. Its  equal  for  the 
money  does  not  exist.  Order 
today  or  write  for  full  de- 
scription, how  to  start,  etc 

ADVANCE  »IFG.  CO. 
Box  85,  Greenville.  Ohio 


Two  Poultry  Girls 


Who  cleared  $976.50  from 
MARKET  poultry  in  two 
years.  They  used  my  Gem 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders 
costing  only  35  cents  each. 
I  Over  70,000  of  these  famous 
j  inventions  are  now  used 
'  by  the  most  successful 
poultry  raisers  in  every  State.  Hatch  STRONG  chicks 
and  RAISE  ALL  of  them.    Send  stamp  for  Booklet. 

P.  QRUNDV.  POULTRY  EXPERT,   Morrisonvllle,  Ills. 


STUDY 


AGRICULTURE 

by  mail  in  your  own  home 
this  winter.  Oldest  and 
largest  school  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

Every  branch  of  scientific  farming  taught  by  experts  from 
State  Colleges.  Start  now  to  bring  your  farming  up-tc-the- 
mt»i(fe.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  about  our  special  plan. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

224  College  Bldg..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


TffAVELINQ 


For  those  who  have  from  300  ft.  to  1^  miles  to  go  for 
their  mail.  Easily  placed  on  telephone  poles  or  2  x  4's 
fastened  to  fence  posts.  The 

OAKWOOO  MAIL  CARRIER 

Made  entirely  of  metal.  Ball-bearing  pulleys.  Sold 
on  thirtv  days'  trial.  Write  for  book  '  'Getting  the  Mail. ' ' 
OakwoodMfg.  Oo.  29  Stanton  Ave.  Sprln^eld,  Ohio. 
B— llllllllllllllinillll^^M^Mi 


f's  Big  Book  wney'npou^ 


Foy  a  uiy  uuun  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 
Mailed  4c.   F.  FOY,  Box  1 0,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 


the  machine,  to  ninety-five.  The  next 
day  he  taught  them  to  run  in  and  out, 
and  to  pick  up  fine  grains  of  seed  and 
grit.  The  fifth  day  he  gave  them  water. 
None  had  died.  When  the  chicks  had 
learned  to  run  about  the  two  compartments, 
seeking  the  heat  they  desired,  he  let  them 
run  out  into  the  runway,  which  had  sods  of 
grass  in  it.  The  little  fellows  soon  discov- 
ered that  bits  of  food  and  seeds  could  be 
found  if  they  would  hunt  and  scratch,  so  all 
day  long  they  ran  and  scratched  to  their 
hearts'  content,  waxing  stronger  day  by  day. 
John's  heart  beat  light.  A  week  passed  and 
not  one  had  d'  '  !  Mother  came  daily,  then 
several  times  a  day,  to  see  and  to  share  in 
the  happy  results.  The  second  week  showed 
the  chicks  developing  according  to  their  real 
worth.  Some  were  not  organically  so  well 
formed  as  others ;  these  fell  behind,  and  two 
died.  Those  that  lived  John  separated,  mak- 
ing a  small  compartment  at  one  side  of  the 
tray,  the  full  length,  and  the  little  fellows 
received  extra  care.  In  time  they  began  to 
catch  up  with  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

Days  passed,  but  the  machine's  heat  was 
never  varied.  The  feeding  was  increased, 
but  food  was  never  fed  in  bulk.  Scratch, 
hunt  and  run  was  the  discipline,  and  with 
the  heat  under  control,  the  chicks  grew 
almost  as  well  as  if  they  were  with  a  hen. 

John  had  really  solved  the  brooding  prob- 
lem :  even  heat,  plenty  of  it,  exercise  always, 
cleanliness  and  pure  air.  Daily  the  tray  was 
removed,  cleaned  and  sunned,  the  curtains 
raised  and  the  machine  given  a  good  airing 
and  disinfecting  with  a  small  sprayer. 

When  fall  came  around,  John  Ashby's 
flock  of  four  hundred  fowls  was  its  own 
advertisement.  He  set  to  work,  enlarged  his 
brooding-house,  equipped  it  with  three  more 
such  brooders,  bought  two  more  incubators, 
and  from  that  time  on  his  poultry  farm  was 
a  pronounced  success.    Howard  L.  Terry. 


To  Help  Out 


A POT  of  potato-rinds,  turnip-peelings  and 
cut  pumpkin,  boiled,  with  a  big  hunk  of 
suet  on  top,  and  slightly  salted,  will  help 
out  on  the  feed  question,  provide  a  variety, 
and  can  be  cooked  while  baking  or  cooking 
the  dinner.  Clifford  E.  D.wis. 


A  sane  housekeeper  is  a  sanitary  house- 
keeper. 

A  better  house  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
better  home. 

Dust  carries  disease.  Let  us  work  for  a 
dustless  road. 

A  mortgage  is  no  respecter  of  lands,  but 
thrives  as  well  on  a  worn-out  soil  as  on  the 
most  fertile  to  be  found. 


3.  S.  GILCREST 
Pres't  and  Gen'l  Mgt 

Life  Alember 
American  Poultry 
Associalion 


Gilcrest  Doesn't  Drop  You 
After  You  Get  His  Incubator 

Send  your  name  to  Gilcrest  now  iefore  you  spend  a  cent  for 
any  incubator  or  brooder — iefore  accepting  anyone' s  proposi- 
tion. Gilcrest  wants  to  tell  you — prove  to  you,  as  he  has  proved 
to  thousands^  that  successful  Incubators  and  Brooders  beat 
them  all  for  big  hatches  euery  time,  in  any  climate,  anynuhere  for 
longest  term  of  years.  But,  even  giving  you  rock  bottom  factory  prices, 
and  world's  highest  quality,  Gilcrest  isn  V  satisfied!  To  every  buyer  of 

SUCCESSFUL  and^BRO^ 

Gilcrest  pives  yoa  a  repular  125.00  simple,  practi- 
cal course  of  advice— in  printed  form— facts  based 
on  his  25  years'  experience  with  poultry  and  incuba- 
tors. Th.eBQ  Free  Poultry  Lessons  include  personal 
attention  and  advice,  that  no  other  maker  can  give, 
lessons  before  you  buy— before  you  start— when  you 
Btart— while  you  are  hatching— how  to  make  the  big- 
gest hatches  and  raise  biggest  broods— how  to  get 
biggest  prices  and  sell  for  cash,  your  whole  year's 
output.  Now  why  not  Send  Your  Name  to  Gilcrest 
for  his  book,  his  prices  and  proposition  I  If  you  buy 
nothing  now,  you  will  some  day  when  you  learn  all 
the  facts  about  Gilcrest's  World's  Best  Incubators 
and  the  way  hehelps  to  make  tfou'*success/«r*  with 
them.  Write— then  decide.  Note— Our  famous  book- 
let, "Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys,^*  Sent  for  lOc.  Address, 

J.  S.  GILCREST,  Pres.  and  Gen.  M^. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

61  Second  Street  DES  IWOINES,  IOWA 


Let  Me  Quote  You  My  Price 


Voo  don't  know  Ineubatof  vafuo  trnlHyou  have  my  1912  nrfcB 

1ET  me  tell  you  why  the  Reliable  is  the  safest  buy  for  you,  and  how 
.  it  amounts  to  practically  an  insurance  policy  against  failure  in  poultry 
jaising.  When  youbuy  from  me  you  are  not  dealmg  with  some  unknown, 

untried  concern  that  builds  machines  on 
"theory."  The  Reliable  is  built  on 
facts  gained  in  my  experience  of  over  30 
years — and  you  get  the  benefit. 

I  make  incubators  for  the  largest  poultry 
yards  in  the  country,  and  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced men  in  the  business.  Yoa 
couldn't  sell  them  anything  biit  the  Relia- 
ble. They  know  the  satisfaction  and  the 
quality  of  Reliable  machines. 
The  Standard  Reliable  Incubator  is  built 


'Note  that  the  heat' 
Ing  ayslem  la  inside 
the  machine. 


This  incubator  will  hatch  any 
ess  that  can  be  hatched — in 
any  altitude — and  regardless 
of  the  weather.  No  machine 
,  can  do  more  than  this. 

,  of  only  the  best  seasoned  cypress  lumber — top  and  bottom  tongued  and  grooved — double  heatin? 

system  throughout,  thorougrhly  insulated — accurate  regulator — tanks  of  cold-rolled  builder's  copper 
— ^all  metal  safety  lamp— metal  chimney — government  standard  tested  thermometer,  and  all  thoroughly  in- 
spected before  shipment  is  made.  The  R*H»bl»  saves  you  time  money  and  temper,  and  assures  you  of  the  very 
largest  percentage  hatch.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  Incubator  offer— so  don't  let  It  get  past  you. 
TltA  R<»1i»Vt1«k  Rrrkrkr1<»i>  is  built  upon  the  same  thorough  principles,  and  is  of  the  same  excellence  of  con- 
j^ne  xvciittuie  prwjucr  etruction.  as  the  Eeliable  Incubator.  EitherHotAir  or  Hot  Water  System  of  Heat- 
i  ing.  Four  sizes- for  80—120—220  or  300  chicks.  Roof  is  heavily  painted  galvanized  iron.  Every  part  and  attach- 
ment made  of  the  very  best  high-grade  materials.  Don't  let  anybody  persuade  you  to  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder 
until  you  have  learned  all  about  the  Reliable  line.  Every  machine  backed  by  an  Iron-clad  guarantee  of  money  back 
If  not  perfect  In  every  way.  Write  today  for  my  new  book  — full  of  infnrmfltinn  wnT^h  rinllara  t.c\  nnnV 
raisers.   I  will  send  you  description  and  prices  on  incubators.   Address—   .  ,  ^  -  • 

«/.  W»  MYERS,  F^Bm»0  Rmiimbio incubator  MBfOodei'^Om^: 


A  Year  of  Egg  Boosting 

AN  EGG-LAYING  test  that  proves  both  inter- 
esting and  educational  to  the  owner  of 
the  birds — the  writer  of  this  account — was 
tried  out  last  year  with  the  pen  of  pullets 
here  pictured.  These  birds  were  variously 
bred  as  follows :  Hen  No.  1  and  hen  No.  2 
are  cross-bred  from  Brown  Leghorn  and 
Buff  Rock  stock.  Hen  No.  3  is  Buff  Rock. 
Hen  No.  4  is  a  cross  from  Brown  Leghorn 
cock  and  Rhode  Island  Red  hen.  The  weight 
of  these  hens  in  adult  laying  form  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hen  No.  1,  5  pounds ;  hen  No.  2, 
Syi  pounds;  hen  No.  3,  6  pounds;  hen  No.  4, 
4J4  pounds.  These  birds  were  April  hatched, 
1910.  Their  record  of  a  year's  production 
by  months  follows  : 

Hen  No.  1  began  laying  No\  ember  3,  1910. 

November  (remainder  of  month) . .  20  eggs 

December    7 

January    25 

February    16 

March    25 

April    15 

May     IS 

June   '.   18 

July   13 

August    15 

September    18 

October    14 

November  (first  two  days  of  month)  2 

Total   203 


April 
May 
June 
July 


November  (first  ten  days  of  month) 

Total   200  eggs 

Hen  No.  3  began  laying  December  8,  1910. 
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December  (remainder  of  month) .  . 

.  18 

eggs 

17 
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,  16 
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tt 

11 
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,  15 
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,  14 
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Total   152  eggs 

Hen  No.  4  began  laying  October  26,  1910. 
October  (remainder  of  month)....    4  eggs 

November   •   11  " 

December  sick  with  roup. 

January    10  " 

February    14  " 

March   .' . .  22  " 

April    22  " 

May   '14  " 

June   17  " 

July   11  " 

August    14  " 

September   ;r   4  " 

Hen  No.  4  was  mistakenly  killed  45  days 
before  her  year  of  production  was  com- 
pleted. The  eggs  found  in  her  ovary  in  all 
stages  of  development  indicated  that  she 
would  have  laid  two  or  three  dozen  more 
eggs  by  the  end  of  her  year  period. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  hen  No.  4 
had  a  serious  attack  of  roup  November  12th 
to  January  20th,  where  the  long  break  in 
her  production  record  appears.  It  was  only 
by  heroic  treatment  that  she  pulled  through, 
and  was  a  physical  wreck  for  several  weeks. 
Hen  No.  2  contracted  the  disease  a  few  days 
after  hen  No.  4,  but  by  prompt  isolation  in  a 
comfortable  hen  hospital  and  dosing  with 
quinine  and  ginger  pills,  disinfecting  nos- 
trils, mouth  and  eyes  with  hydrogen-peroxide 
solution,  coupled  with  a  stimulating  diet, 
she  completely  recovered,  her  egg  produc- 
tion being  stopped  for  only  three  days.  Hen 
No.  1  completed  her  year  test  November  2d, 
but  continued  laying  throughout  the  month, 
producing  23  eggs  in  November,  1911. 

The  evident  cause  of  the  roup  was  the 
hens  frequenting  an  open,  drafty  stable  when 
the  first  snow  storm  kept  them  indoors. 

These  pullets  up  to  about  the  time  of 
commencing  to  lay  had  free  range,  then  were 
housed  in  a  run  and  scratching-shed  that 
were  far  from  warm,  ice  freezing  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness  frequently  during  the 
day. 

Their  roosting-place  was  perfectly  pro- 
tected from  draft  and  closed  in  with  a  bur- 
lap curtain  the  coldest  nights  in  winter.  ' 

The  dry-grain  ration — cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats,  equal  parts  by  weight — was  fed  in 
litter  and  kept  them  working  most  of  the 
day.  A  feed  of  moist  mash  composed  of 
vegetable-peelings,  cooked  and  mixed  with 
wheat-bran  and  wheat-middlings,  was  fed 
once  a  day,  and  a  fairly  generous  supply  of 
Kueihsd  gf*te»ibo^«|«)  i}fflatr»t?^psi  VMS.  <t*i- 
^Stoh*Sl3VS«veril  .f^mes  a  week  Of  couf^, 
oyster^^lfflls,  grit! ,  and  fresb  water  were 


BOYS! 

Get  This 

Air-Rifle 

A  Few  Moments  of  Yoor  Spare  Time 
WiU  Turn  the  Trick 


The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  strong,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.  It 
cultivates  trueness  of  sight 
and  evenness  of  nerve. 


These 
fine  air- 
rifles  are 
p  r  o  V  i  de  d 
with  piste' 
grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
so  strongly  made 
that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing in  the  vvoods,  shoot 
ing  at  targets,  drilling 
as  soldiers,   and  innu 
merable  uses  that  only  boys 
can  discover.     Every  boy 
will  want  one  of  these  rifles, 
and  this  is  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  get  one  absolutely 
without  cost.  Get  your  sub 
scriptions  at  once  and  send 
your  order  in  early. 


BOYS 


This  rifle  is  harmless. 
It  uses  no  powder 
— just  air. 

There  is  no 
smoke,  no 
noise.  Air  is 
plenti  ful 
and  shot 
costs  but 
10c  for 


Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  to-day.  Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  having  to  pay 
one  cent.  Thousands  of  happy  boys  easily 
earned  them  this  way. 

Write  to-day 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  coDtains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,62  colored  plates. 
ICany  otber  iUustrations^  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
atoolc  egga.  Hot  to  raise  andm&ke  bens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  lay  it's  great— 
this  book— only  15  oenta. 
B.  H.  flKBIPtB.  Bex   gg*  BheeiM.  V%. 


INCUBATOR 


]Make  it  Yourself.  Fixtoree  Cheap. 
Plans  Free.  Write  Incubator 
Supply  Co.,  Dept.  80,  Louisville,  Ky. 


S5BREEDS  ^■fi';p^ 

Geese,    Turkeys,    also    Incubators,  Sup- 

rliss,   and  Col  tie    Dogs.     Send    4c  for 
arge  Poultry  book,    IncubatoF  Catalog, 
and  Price  list.  H.  H.  HINIKER.  Boi  37.  Mankats.  Mian. 

CfiA  Dam  Mavi^Ii  Straight  Salary  and  expenses, 
^OU  rer  nUlllIl  to  men  with  rig.  to  introduce 
Poultry  Remedies.   We  mean  business. 
Eureka  Poultry  Food  Co..  D.511,         E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

WEPAY$80AM0NTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rts  and  all  sxpenses  to  introduce  our 
guaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back 
Kuarantee;outfltfr«e;newplan;  steady  work.  Addresa 
BIQLER  CO.r  X  600,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Out  vpecial^.  Lsftdtoff  vuMtieB  pur*  br«d  chicksna,  tor- 
keya.  ducks  and  eecee.  Prize  winners.  Beet  stock  and 
enr*-Lowest  pricee.oldeflt  farm, 27th  year.  Fine  catalog 

gSEg'  H.  M.  JONES  CO..  Box  54        MoiD««,  to 

M         IfADICTICC  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 

THnlLIILO  Incub&tora,  freight  paid.  Catalogae> 
3  cents.    Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St-  Louis,  Mo. 

AAFIUTC  PORTR.'VITS  35o,  FRAMES  l.Sc. 

■  ^  Sheet  Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  2.'>c. 
Views  Ic.  30  dave'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  tre.. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  403:!,  1037  fV.  Adams  St.jChica^ 

PATFNT^   How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
Your  Invention  is  Worth. 
Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  128  page  book  ol  Vital 
Interest  to  Inventors. 

B.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACBY  Dept.  49,  Wasliington,  D.  O. 

PB   V  E   M  T  e   S£CXTBSI)  OB.  FSB 
Free  report  as  to  patentabilit.v.   Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


n  A  E*  1VT  T*  6  Send  .ketch  or  model 
tr  J\.  1  £4  1^  1  i9  for  FREE  SEARCH. 
Booka,  Ad-rice,  Searches  and  17  D  p"  C" 
Ble  1.1st  of  Inventions  Wanted  *  *V  SLi  Hi 
W.tMB  E.  Colemu,  Patent  Lawvr,  WuUncton,  D.  C. 


Money-Making  Farms 

throughout  15  states;  improved,  one  to  1000  acres,  $10  to 
$100  an  acre.  Stock  and  tools  included  with  many, 
to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue "No.  34."  free.  E.  A.  Strout,  Station  2699,  Union 
Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 


Cheap  Bnonlng  Water  Supply  for  Farm  and 
Home.  Coi^ts  DolhiDg  to  operate — gives  a)l  jear 
round  'unDiDg  water  suppljr  to  all  parts  of  your 
home,  barn,  stables,  troughs,  etc.  If  yoa  live 
Dear  a  spring  or  Howing  stream  install  a 

NIAGARA  HYDRAUUC  RAM 

More  corafort  for  your  faroilj — better  for 
your  slock — sa^es  labor.  Doesn't  need 
atteELtioa-T^ap'^^et  out  of  order.  Prices 
rcnny  hjW.  'Pv^e  Dock  let. 
)nAG&aA.fiYD&ATrLZC  ENOIHE  00. 
1204  Filbert  St.,  FMlii.'.Ts. 


supplied  ad  libitum.  For  green  food  and 
bulk  sprouted  oats  were  fed  frequently. 

The  eggs  of  hen  No.  1  weighed  2^  ounces  ; 
those  of  hen  No.  2,  2J/^  ounces;  each  accu- 
rately weighed  on  an  apothecary's  scale. 
Reckoned  on  this  basis,  hen  No.  1  laid 
approximately  30  pounds  of  eggs,  and  hen 
No.  2,  31  pounds,  within  the  year,  or  oyer 
five  times  their  own  weight  in  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  these  hens  were  used  for 
home  consumption,  but  would  have  been 
taken  readily  by  private  customers  at  an 
average  of  30  cents  per  dozen  for  the  year, 
or  a  gross  income  of  $5  each  for  the  two 
best  producers.  Reckoned  at  actual  food 
value,  30  cents  a  dozen  is  a  low  price  for 
eggs  of  such  size  when  strictly  fresh.  At 
20  cents  a  pound  for  the  eggs  laid  by  hen 
No.  1  and  hen  No.  2,  each  would  have 
returned  a  gross  income  of  $6.  Only  a 
medium  quantity  of  beef,  veal,  pork  or  lamb 
steak  can  be  purchased  for  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  fresh  eggs  at  the  same  rate 
(20  cents)  per  pound  will  be  fully  equal  in 


1  4  3 

A  hustling  quartet 


food  value  to  the  steaks  procurable  at  that 
price  when  waste  in  bone  and  other  inedible 
portions  are  considered. 

The  cost  of  feeding  this  pen  of  hens, 
exclusive  of  table-scraps  and  vegetable  waste 
from  a  family,  was  81  cents  per  hen ;  all 
grain,  meat  and  oyster-shells  being  pur- 
chased at  retail  rates. 

This  pen  of  hens  were  constantly  kept  by 
themselves,  and  their  eggs  being  so  unlike 
in  appearance,  it  was  easy  to  keep  an  abso- 
lutely authentic  account  of  the  egg  produc- 
tion, which  was  done.  While  they  made  no 
phenomenal  record,  their  production  is 
creditable  when  it  is  considered  that  two 
individuals  out  of  a  total  of  four  under  test 
reached  the  200-egg  mark  during  365  days. 
Recent  agricultural  statistics  issued  hy  Iowa 
State  officials  give  the  average  e^'j  pro- 
duction of  the  hens  of  the  state  to  be  only 
64  per  hen. 

The  writer  personally  selected  the  four 
birds  tested  from  a  flock  of  a  dozen  pullets. 
The  first  two  chosen  proving  to  be  the  200- 
egg  hens  here  recorded.  The  feeding  and 
care  were  also  given  his  constant  attention. 

B.  F.  W.  T. 


A  cabbage  a  day  makes  the  feathered  flock 
lay. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  too  apt  to  do  all 
her  loafing  on  baking-days. 

Neighborliness  means  something  more 
than  gossiping  with  one's  neighbor  over  the 
back  fence.  It  means  a  little  practical  Chris- 
tianity when  trouble  comes — a  lift  here  and 
there  to  make  things  easier. 

Remember  that  the  early  broods  must  at 
all  times  have  a  dry  place  and  room  to  exer- 
cise when  the  weather  will  not  permit  them 
to  go  outdoors.  Little  chicks  will  not  thrive 
if  penned  in  a  small  enclosure. 

A  young  man  came  to  me  once  for  advice 
about  going  into  the  chicken  business,  claim- 
ing it  was  light  and  easy  work.  I  said,  "If 
you  are  willing  to  be  busy  every  hour  and 
be  right  there  at  all  times,  and  drive  the 
business,  there's  money  in  it ;  but  if  you 
are  looking  for  an  easy  job,  stay  out  of  it." 


White  Runner  Ducks 

THE  readers  of  this  paper  may  not  know 
that  the  White  Runners  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  sports  from  the  fawn  and  white 
variety,  but  they  have  certainly  outclassed 
the  parent  stock  in  several  different  par- 
ticulars ;  they  breed  truer  to  color,  lay  a  pure 
white  egg,  they  have  never  produced  a  tinted 
egg,  nor  thrown  an  off-colored  specimen. 
Their  color  is  pure  white,  not  a  creamy  white 
like  the  Pekin. 

Their  carriage  is  upright,  racy  and  beau- 
tiful. The  beak  is  a  rich  orange,  sometimes 
showing  spots  of  green.  The  legs  are  also 
a  rich  orange.  The  head  is  like  that  of  the 
original  Indian  Runner  duck,  being  small, 
flat  on  top  and  with  almost  a  straight  line 
from  the  crown  of  head  to  end  of  bill.  The 
neck  is  long  and  thin  and  adds  to  the  racy 
appearance  of  the  bird.  The  breast  is  full 
and  shows  more  meat  than  the  original  In- 
dian Runner.  The  body  is  long,  narrow, 
racy  looking  and  carried  almost  erect.  The 
legs  are  of  medium  length  and  set  well  apart. 
Now  you  can  picture  to  yourself  the  beauty 
of  this  new  breed. 

As  egg-producers  they  are  simply  won- 
ders. They  begin  laying  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  months  and  lay  almost  continually 
the  year  around.  A  short  time  during  the 
molting  season  they  will  stop  laying,  but  lay 
both  winter  and  summer.  Eight  of  these 
eggs  are  equal  to  a  dozen  of  hen  eggs.  They 
are  fine  flavor,  make  excellent  cakes,  far 
better  than  the  hen  eggs  for  baking  pur- 
poses and  bring  more  on  the  market. 

As  a  table  fowl  they  are  excellent,  their 
plumage  and  well-meated  carcasses  are  very 
desirable  and  are  more  like  the  canvasback. 
They  excel  the  original  duck  in  having  more 
breast  meat,  a  very  desirable  feature  in  a 
duck.  The  flesh  is  find-grained,  tender  and 
juicy  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

They  are  the  most  interesting  fowl  we 
have  ever  handled.  From  the  time  they  are 
hatched  until  grown  they  never  cease  to  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  people  coming 
to  our  place  and  seeing  a  flock  of  several 


Anyone  who  likes  this  kind  of  work  and 
wants  outdoor  exercise  will  certainly  find 
the  White  Runners  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  fowl  they  can 
handle.  We  are  on  a  large  farm  and  have 
handled  several  diff'erent  varieties.  ,  W e 
have  tried  Pekins,  and  they  cannot  compare 
with  the  White  Runners. 

Mrs.  U.  R.  Fishel. 


Early  Chickens 

WE  FIND  that  early  chickens  on  the  farm 
pay  from  many  standpoints.  The  work 
of  hatching  and  caring  for  the  tiny  chicks 
comes  before  the  busy  farming  season. 

When  the  busy  season  arrives,  the  chicks 
are  large  enough  to  get  along  with  little 
eyre.  We  lose  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
laU'  chickens  than  we  do  of  our  earlier 
ones,  for  their  tender  age  comes  during  a 
rush  season  and  they  are  neglected. 

The  early  broilers  always  command  the 
best  market.     And  the  early  pullets,  with 


Typical  White  Runners 


ordinary  care,  will  lay  through  the  winter 
months  when  eggs  command  the  highest 
price  of  the  year. 

Young  chicks  must  be  kept  dry  and  warm. 
The  most  satisfactory  arrangement  we 
have  found  is  a  small  brooder-house,  inex- 
pensively built.  It  faces  the  south  with  low 
windows  the  whole  length.  The  floor  is  of 
earth,  over  which  we  scatter  fresh  litter 
every  day.  The  house  is  heated  with  a 
small  wood-stove  in  which  we  burn  hard 
chunks.  Mrs.  Georgia  Selter. 


They  are  always  alert  and  active 


!  Finest  Walls! 

II  Half  Cost  of  Plaster  j 
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Applyins  Wall  Board  to  Studdinz 

Send  for  Free  Book  and  Big  Free  Sample 

iISHOPRIC  WALL  BOARD  comes 
to  you  in  sheets  4x4  feet,  all  ready 
to  nail  on  studs.  Any  man  can 
put  it  on. 

Build  right  through  the  winter  and  save 
a  month's  time.  Ready  at  once  for  pa- 
per, paint  or  burlap.  Makes  handsomest 
walls,  ceilings  and  partitions  in  resi- 
dences or  cottages.  Ceil  attic  or  cellar. 
Proof  against  cold,  wind,  dampness,  rats 
or  other  vermin. 


\/  OPRIC  ^ 
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Better  Than  Plaster  and  Costs  Less 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  asphalt  mas- 
tic (toughened  asphalt  in  which  kiln-dried 
dressedlathareimbedded).  Surfaced  with 
strong,  well-sized  cardboard.  Lath  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  wall  board  rigid 
and  keeps  it  flat.  Bishopric  Wall  Board 
is  the  only  wall  board  made  with  lath. 
Bishopric  Sheathing  Saves  75  Per  Cent 
of  the  cost  of  application  and  Is  far  bet- 
ter. No  knot  holes,  no  cracks.  Made 
of  the  same  materials  as  Bishopric  Wall 
Board.  Ideal  binder  for  cement  and 
stucco. 

Makes  rat-proof,  bug-proof,  moisture- 
proof  bins,  storehouses,  barns,  stables, 
dairy  buildings. 

Price  of  Bishopric  Wall  Board.— Each 
crate  contains  16  sheets,  4x4  feet,  making 
a  total  of  256  square  feet.  Price.  S6.40 
per  crate  of  256  square  feet,  or  S2.50  per 
square  of  100  square  feet,  f  .o.b.  Cincinnati. 

Price  of  Buhopric  Sheathing.—  Each 
crate  contains  16  sheets,  4x4  feet,  making 
a  total  of  256  square  feet.  Price,  $6.00  per 
crate  of  256  square  feet,  or  S2.35  per  square 
of  100  square  feet,  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
Write  Ds-Wc  Will  TeU  You 
How  Much  You  Need 

Tell  us  the  length,  width  and  height  of 
the  rooms  you  want  to  use  it  in  and  we 
will  figure  cost.  Address 

TheMaitic  Wall  Boardand  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

170  E<te  Arcnne,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8) 
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hundred  together  almost  go  wild  over  them. 
I  never  get  tired  of  watching  them.  They 
are  very  easily  reared,  the  eggs  being  very 
fertile,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  hatching 
them.  After  they  are  hatched,  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  vitality  of  the  little 
ducks.  They  mature  very  early,  being  ready 
for  market  at  ten  weeks  of  age.  They 
require  no  swimming-pool,  just  plenty  of 
good,  fresh  water  to  drink.  They  can  be 
reared  in  very  small  quarters,  and  a  cheaper 
grade  of  feed  can  be  used  than  for  chickens. 

A  good  mash  for  these  ducks  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  corn-meal,  wheat-bran,  twenty 
per  cent,  wheat-middlings,  five  per  cent, 
beef-scraps  and  five  per  cent.  sand.  They 
do  well  on  this,  and  with  plenty  of  good 
water  to  drink  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Ducks  have  no  contagious  diseases,  and 
are  not  subject  to  lice.  They  do  not  require 
much  attention.  We  keep  ours  penned  until 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  they 
are  through  laying,  then  let  them  out  until 
evening,  or  until  feeding-time,  when  they 
are  again  put  in  a  yard.  They  are  very 
intelligent,  can  be  handled  and  driven  easily. 
They  require  very  modest  houses ;  really 
require  none  until  very  cold  weather,  then 
just  enough  for  shelter. 


Practical  Egg-Record  Card 
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Strain  of  male  

Band  No  of  male. 


No  of  females- 


Strain  of  females. 


Band  Nos.  of  females. 


HiLE  visiting  an  extensive  poultry  plant  I  found  the  record  blank  illustrated  above 
in  use.  It  is  printed  on  fairly  stiff  cardboard  eleven  by  nine  inches,  and  one  is 
fastened  on  a  smooth  board  on  the  door  or  side  of  each  pen.  When  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected, the  nurnber  is  written  in  its  proper  place  in  the  date  square  with  a  pencil  tied 
to  the  top  of  the  board.  In  this  manner  of  keeping  a  record  it  will  be;  seen  that  a 
definite  record  of  the  Fi4rfprii\^ti?r4'r  ^if  ieattli:        jgqk*{^flS*ftb  <*ftlX:r£E0ini  iiia^  tftuflajitTa  id' 
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month  to  month,  but  fromijfieaEJtoi.y'ie; 


You  Pocket 
the  Profit 

You  Can  Save  Money  by 
Sending  for  Our 

Profit  Sharing 
Catalog,  Free. 


MAIL 
ORDER 
CATALOG 
FREE 


Containing  immense  line  of  household  and  farm  articles  at  away  below  retailers'  prices. 
Every  article  guaranteed  as  represented.  Full  illustrations.  Money  lefunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Every  customer  more  than  pleased.  Write  today  for  our  Free  catalogue  and  begin 
saving  money.   Read  this  partial  list  of  contents. 


Agricnltural  Implements 
Baggies  and  Carriages 
Clothing,  Men's 
Curtains,  Lace 
Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Guns  and  Revolvers 
Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness  and  Saddlery 
Hats  and  Caps 
Jewelry 


Mechanics  Tools 
Paints 

Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and  Spray 
Roofing  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Sewing  Machines 


Shoes  and  Boots 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
Trunks  and  Satchels' 
Wagons,  Farm 
Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Supply  Outfits 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

PITTSBURGH'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
Departmeot  F.  S. 

325-327  Penn  Avenae         PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


THIS 


FORGE  OUTFIT  WILL  SAVE  irS  COST 
IN  30  DAYS  ON  YOUR  FARM  a 

This  Practical  Farmer's  Forge  Outfit  saves  it's  small  Initial 
cost— only  $3.60— in  30  days.  With  It  yon  can  do  all  your  black- 

smithing  and  repairing.    Does  equally  as  much  work  as  any  BB 

$10.00  (orge  ever  made.  One  farmer  writes:    "I  had  never  mh 

before  built  a  fire  in  a  forge,  but  now  I  do  all  my  own  black-  bH 

emitblng  and  repairing  and  have  Invented  a  Eorse  Hoeing  ■■■ 
Machine  and  made  75  of  them  on  the  Farmer's 

Forge."  Another  writes:  "I  wouldn't  take  HH 
$100  for  mine,  if  I  couldn't  get  another." 

Special  Winter  Offer  Jkt'wWer^i  ■ 

Farmer's  Forge  complete,  $3.60,  or  X  Farmer's  IH 
Forge,  1  aDTil  and  vise  combined  emd  1  pair  of 
tongs,  all  for  $5.40.  .      „        «  .    ^  ^  ^1 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Our  Farmer's  Forges  sold  15  yeara  ago  are  still 
civing  entire  satisfaction.  Our  forges  have  hearths 
243t26  inches.  Ilk.  inch  blowers,  run  easy  and  hava 
oil  the  first-class  qualities  of  high-pricedforges. 
Fully  warranted.  Orders  shipped  promptly  .Write  to- 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog  31  and  testimonials.  BM 
I  C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICH.  H^B 


TH&^FAR  mfcRS-FQjma 

I  W^ot By 

ITHCfASToR&E  WORKS;  - 
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'Our  No.  1^  Honzont&l  Band 
Sprayer,  solidly  built  on  skida,  ii  ihippcd 
ready  for  woik  in  orchard,  garden  or  field. 
Pump  outside — all  parts  easy  to  gel  at.  No 
waste  of  time ;  do  unpleasant  woric  with  ihft 
hands  in  the  sciJuti<»i  trying  to  fix  valve«  of 
packing.     No  corrosi<m.     Heavy  prenur*. 
Thoroughly  serviceabU  and  satisfactory. 
Four  row  attachment. 

You  must  ^ee  this  sprayer  to  know  itt 
value.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
it.    Write  us  for  special  book- 
*  lets.     Complete  line  d 
farm,  garden  and  or- 
chard toob  backed  by 
76  years'  experience. 

Bateman  MTg  Co., 
,  Box  m-H  Grenloch,  N.J. 


Why  not  learn  the  improved  methodsof  intensive 
scientific  agriculture  at  home?  You  should  learn 
all  about  our  fine  proposition.  Faculty  of  experts 
and  many  Courses— Genera]  Fannin?,  Small-farm 
Coone,  PooltiT,  Track,  Frait,  Dairring,  Live  Stock,  Soils, 
etc.    Learn  how  we  teach  yoa  to  fann  your  farm. 

Just  send  postal  to-day  telling  what  line  of  farm- 
ing interests  you  and  receive  the  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  our  unique  and  practical  school  and  our 

VALUABLE  BOOKLET  FREE 

"How  to  Make  the  Fann  Pay  More" 

More  profit  for  the  farmer.  A  safe  way  out  for  the 
city  man  and  prospective  farmer.  Studentsthe  world 
over.  Just  the  opportunity  you  wsuat  to  get  ahead. 

Write  lO-DAY,   Easy  terms. 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL.  140  Laird  BIdg..  Hioiieaiwlis,  Minn. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw- 
mills, threshers. 
Catalog  free. 

MoDardi  Machineiy  Co. ,  603  Hudson  Termiaa),  New  York 


FRUIT  TREE  COLLECTION 

It  Treu  wotth  )2.6»  for  $1.7S 

1  Mcintosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Nia- 
gara, 1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Clapp's  Fav.  Pear,  1  Montmorenc.v 
1  Ring  Cherry,  1  York  State  Prune. 
1  Orange  Quince.  All  Extra  Size 
2-year,  6  to  7  feet  high— 10  Trees 
for  $1.75.  Everybody  send  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Est.  26  years.  230  acres. 
Maloney  Sns.  6  Wells  Co„  Box  25,    DMisyllle,  N.  Y. 


INGEE  Roses 

are  the  best.  On  their  ou  n  roots.  Express  paid 
under  a  special  plan.  Growing  plants  delirered 
FBSE,  anywhere.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
goaraoteed.  61  years'  experience.   "Write  for  191'^ 

**DUigee  Guide  to  Rcme  Culture** 

Mo5t  reliable  Kose  Catalogue — 106  paces.  Maileii 
FREE.  De=cribe.saiiil  prices  nearly  1,000  Roses  and 
other  plants;  telJs  how  to  grow  them.  Best  fiower 
and  Tecetabie  seeds.   Estab.  1850.   TO  greenhouses, 

DINGEESC0NARDC0..BOX230.  West  6rove.Pa. 

CIDER  PRESSES 

The  Original  Mt.  Gllead  Hydraolic  Press 

produces  more  cider  from  less 
apples  than  any  other  and  is  a 
BIG  MONEY  MAKER-  Sizes 
10  to  400  barrels  daily.  Also 
cider  evaporatore,  apple- 
butter  cookers,  vinegar 
generators,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 
THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

106  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  

Or  Room  119  D.  39  Oortlandt  Street,  ^ew  York,  y.  Y. 

Book  on  Grape  Culture 

Instructions  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  pruning:  also  descriptions  of  best 
varieties  for  vineyard  or  home  garden.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. Issued  by  the  largest  growers  of  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits  in  the  country.  Millions  of  vines  for  sale. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box    30>  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Bees  on  the  Farm  BeiTuku^e- 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


FREE 


PHONOGRAPH  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

Save  from  50  to  65  per  cent  by  using  our  cir- 
culating libraries  of  cylinder  records  and  player- 
piano  music-rolls.     How  many  and  what  kind 

have  you?   REGENTS  CORPORATION 

Dept.  "H,"       Univsrslly  City,       SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


Garden  and  Orchard 


Some  Diseases  of  the  Peach 

Peach-Yellows 

AMONG  all  plant-diseases  none  have 
t\  been  more  difficult  to  explain  than 
^  a  class  attacking  the  peach  typified  by 
the  so-called  "peach-yellows."  Peach-yellows 
has  been  known  for  over  a  hundred  years 
and  was  first  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. Since  its  discovery  it  has  spread 
steadily,  till  now  it  infects  nearly  every 
peach  section  in  the  country.  Its  virulence 
seems  to  have  been  especially  great  at  cer- 
tain periods,  doing  less  damage  between 
times. 

The  cause  of  yellows  is  not  known. 
Whether  it  is  a  bacteria  too  small  for  the 
most  poverful  microscope  to  detect,  an 
enzyme,  or  "living  fluid,"  or  something 
equally  obscure  is  not  known.  But  we  do 
know  that  it  is  remarkably  contagious, 
capable  of  doing  great  harm  unless  intelli- 
gent preventive  measures  are  taken.  And 
it  is  also  known  that  yellows  trees  do  not 
infect  the  soil.  Trees  may  be  planted  where 
the  diseased  tree  was  removed  with  perfect 
safety.  If  a  diseased  tree  is  pulled  out  and 
dragged  through  the  orchard,  peach-trees 
along  the  way  are  very  liable  to  contract 
the  disease.  Probably  one  of  the  important 
nieans  of  transporting  the  disease  is  by 
nursery  stock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence to  shov\r  that  it  may  be  transmitted 
in  the  bud,  as  well  as  the  pit. 

Symptoms  and  Preventive  Measures 

If  the  peach-tree  ripens  its  fruit  from  one 
to  six  weeks  earlier  than  near-by  trees  of 
the  same  variety,  one  may  immediately  be 
suspicious  of  yellows.  On  further  examina- 
tion of  the  fruit,  if  red  blotches  on  the  skin 
are  found  and  in  the  flesh  red  spots  .  and 
streaks  extend  from  skin  to  pit,  the  tree 
is  surely  infected.  Yellows  may  also  be 
detected  by  a  characteristic  foliage.  Small 
yellowish  green  leaves,  thickly  spread  along 
a  stem  of  a  much-branched  shoot  grow 
from  the  main  branches  and  trunk.  Often, 
too.  there  is  a  development  of  the  winter 
buds  out  of  their  normal  season.  The  first 
signs  may  appear  only  on  a  small  branch, 
liut  once  infected  the  tree  is  doomed ;  no 
amoimt  of  pruning  will  save  it.  In  later 
stages,  the  tree  appears  stunted  and  has 
small  red  or  yellow  leaves. 

By  care  and  attention  one  can  soon 
"spot"  a  yellow  tree.  The  only  method  of 
control  is  to  pull  up  the  tree  and  burn  it  on 
the  spot.  Doing  this  at  an  early  stage 
naturally  lessens  the  source  of  spread.  It  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  even 
though  the  country  about  is  badly  infected, 
it  is  possible  for  the  watchful  fruit-grower 
to  control  the  disease  by  this  method.  It  is 
said  by  authorities  that  he  can  reduce  his 
annual  loss  in  this  way,  to  less  than  one  per 
cent.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Editor's  Note — Every  now  and  then  Mr. 
Rogers  will  tell  about  diseases  of  fruit  and 
the  best  methods  of  avoiding  that  form  of 
loss  on  the  farm.  He  can  be  trvisted  in 
what  he  says,  for  he  has  had  experience 
with  these  diseases.  If  there  are  still  any 
questions  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of 
F.^RM  AKV  Fireside's  family  after  you  have 
read  these  articles,  write  us.  And  if  your 
fruit  is  affected  in  any  way,  it  might  be  well 
to  tell  those  things  to  your  state  experiment 
station. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  tools  and 
machinery  all  in  readiness  for  hay-harvest- 
ing. Yes ;  but  you'd  better  be  ready  in 
advance  of  the  season  than  wait  till  youll 
have  to  hustle  "like  sixty''  to  get  everything 
in  shape  for  business. 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  of  all  large  and  small  grains— any- 
thing from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.    Don't  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers'  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size — in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer — from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers'  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers'  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  Drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  that  you  run  no  risk  whatever  in  purchasing. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Mj*  1932  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  6  of  the  strongest,  healthi- 
est and  thriftiest  varieties.  One  and 
two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We  know 
they  will  please  you.  Place  your  order 
now.  Special  prices  on  lEirge  orders. 
There  is  big  money  in  growing  aspcLT- 
agu9. 

All  shipments  are  packed  skill 
Free  catalosj  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit 
ARTHUR  J.  COLUNS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Tea  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  bearing 
varieties.  For  $1.00  I'll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood 
or  Herltajce  varieties.  Try  them.  1  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  tme  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist,  Thesncce.ss  of  my  berries  is  my 
success.   You  will  do  well  to  plant  them. 

and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 

Trees,  Small  Fruits.  Vines,  and  Spray  Pomps,  FREE. 

Box  B,  MOORESTOWN.  NE\)^^|flB)RSEY. 


Growing  Swamp-Land  Lilies 

THE  possession  of  swamp-land  is  often 
regarded  as  a  disaster,  and  men  set  about 
"redeeming"  it,  in  order  to  plant  a  profitable 
crop.  Xot  so  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  once  of  the 
government  service,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Finding  that  some  five  or  six  acres  of  his 
farm,  just  out  of  the  city,  were  merely 
marsh,  he  put  his  wits  to  work  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  this  boggy  land  should 
remove  him  from  the  close  air  of  office  to 
the  light  and  sunshine  of  the  country.  A 
bare  living  he  had  where  he  was ;  he  was 
looking  for  something  worth  while,  and 
he  found  it. 

"It  is  in  just  this  rich  and  fertile  soil  that 
Natxire  grows  her  water-lilies,"  he  reasoned.  ' 
"Lilies  are  beautiful  and  attractive.  Every- 
body admires  them,  hence  they  would  sell. 
Many  unusual  varieties  exist  in  other  lands, 
which  could  well  be  grown  in  this  country. 
I  will  raise  the  most  perfect  water-lilies 
that  man  has  seen  and  great  shall  be  my 
reward."'  Since  Mr.  Shaw  has  done  this,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  he  planned  it. 

By  filling  in  between,  Mr.  Shaw  con- 
structed eight  ponds,  with  each  one  of  which 
he  connected  drain-pipes,  protecting  the 
openings  with  board  pens.  He  then  cleaned 
out  the  undergrowth,  and  set  out  his  crop. 
In  one  pond  he  placed  roots  of  the  hardy 
lilies,  in  another,  bulbs  of  the  tender  varie- 
ties. Along  the  banks  he  planted  willow- 
trees,  partly  for  ornament,  but  chiefly  to 
shield  the  plants  from  the  o\ er-hot  sun  of 
summer.  No  fertilizing  is  required,  no  par- 
ticular cultivation  or  attention.  Once  set 
out,  the  lilies  grow,  are  picked  and  sold ;  no 
money-making  crop  makes  fewer  demands. 

The  blooming  season  lasts  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  and  the 
output  is  something  like  twelve  hundred 
lilies  a  day.  The  business  is  wholesale,  and 
the  lilies  bring  from  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  three  dollars  a  hundred. 

Besides  the  eight  ponds  used  for  lilies, 
three  were  devoted  exclusively  to  fish  moss, 
used  in  aquariums  for  keeping  water  pure. 
This  is  gathered,  packed  and  sold  every  day 
in  the  year.  In  winter  the  ice  is  broken, 
and  the  moss  gathered  with  rakes.  It  is 
taken  to  the  moss-house,  where  two  girls  are 
constantly  employed  breaking  it  into  suitable 
lengths  and  tying  it  in  bunches  by  means  of 
short  metal  clasps.  The  house  is  supplied 
with  a  pump  and  tubs,  and  the  bunches  of 
moss  are  washed  in  two  waters  and  packed 
in  baskets  by  hundreds  with  papers  between 
layers.  The  baskets  contain  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  bunches,  and  the  wholesale 
price  is  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a  hun- 
dred. Each  of  the  thirteen  ponds  is  sup- 
plied with  a  boat  from  which  4)oth  moss  and 
lilies  are  gathered. 

'  The  sale  of  roots  and  bulbs  is  another 
large  source  of  income.  In  the  spring  the 
ponds  are  drained  and  the  beds  put  in 
shape,  for  the  lilies  are  always  planted  in 
rows,  like  corn  or  beans.  Roots  or  bulbs 
for  sale  are  taken  up  and  placed  in  small 
ponds  some  twenty  feet  square,  of  which 
there  are  many  on  the  place.  Each  variety 
has  a  pond  of  its  own.  The  hardy  roots  sell 
for  from  twenty  cents  to  two  dollars  apiece, 
and  are  day  bloomers,  while  the  bulbs  bloom 
at  night,  are  tender  and  must  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouses  during  the  winter.  They 
bring  from  sixty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a 
half  apiece. 

This  large  business,  netting  at  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre, 
has  grown  by  degrees  from  a  modest  begin- 
ning. Besides  the  manager  and  the  two  girls 
already  mentioned,  three  other  men  are  con- 
stantly employed,  Mr.  Shaw  gives  his  entire 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  ponds  and  to 
the  sales  department.'  and  during  the  busy 
season  extra  help  is  required. 

The  flowers  are  beautiful  and  of  varying 
colors,  and  range  from  the  smallest  lily  in 
the  world  to  the  largest,  and  though  they 
have  been  gathered  from  many  lands,  some 
of  the  choicest  varieties  have  been  propa- 
gated by  the  owner  himself.  Flowers  have 
been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  even  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  though  this 
is  not  common.  Moss,  roots  and  bulbs  have 
gone  to  Mexico,  China  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  learn, 
no  one  else  has  taken  up  this  attractive  and 
lucrative  business.  E.  Young  We.'\d. 


Forcing  Royal  Asparagus 

■poR  the  horticulturist  touring  Europe  the 
vegetable-garden  of  Lotiis  XIV.,  still  in 
existence  at  Versailles,  is  of  more  interest 
than  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  horticultural  school,  but 
the  general  plan  of  the  garden  has  changed 
very  little  since  its  first  director  and  founder, 
La  Quintinye.  died  in  1688,  after  about 
twenty  years  of  catering  to  the  taste  of  his 
royal  master.  This  does  not  mean  that 
French  methods  of  horticulture  have  not 
changed  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Far 
from  that.  In  intensive  culture  France  is 
constantly  gaining  new  ideas  that  any  nation 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  And  the  mother 
germ  of  many  of  these  may  be  seen  in  a  visit 
to  this  garden  or  by  reading  the  book  written 
by  La  Quintinye,  descriptive  of  his  work.  It 
is  called  "Instructions  pour  les  Jardins 
fruitiers  et  potagers,"  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  but  is  now  com- 
paratively rare. 
"Olfe  'o'f  'l};s''iTitfStr  ardeh'^'  aegi  nes"was  Vo"  pf  fl-| 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1912 

duce  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season  for 
the  king's  table,  and  a  good  example  o'f  his 
ingenuity  may  be  seen  by  his  method  of  forc- 
ing asparagus,  which  is  described  in  his 
book.  After  giving  warning,  which  still 
holds  good,  that  in  wet  soil  asparagus  should 
be  cultivated  in  hills  rather  than  trenches,  he 
gives  the  following  method  of  forcing  the 
vegetable  by  means  of  manure  alone,  a 
method  which  is  equally  practicable  even 
now  in  America  whenever  manure  can  be 
obtained  cheap. 

You  can  begin  at  the  end  of  November, 
says  he,  to  start  forcing  asparagus-plants, 
which  must  be  three  or  four  years  old,  at 
least.  The  earth  should  first  be  dug  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  plants  in  trenches  a 
foot  and  a  half  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  tak- 
ing care  to  leave  six  or  seven  inches  of  soil 
about  each  plant.  These  trenches  should  be 
filled  with  fresh  coarse  manure  well  pressed 
and  stamped  down  until  it  is  a  foot  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  beds.  This  should  be 
forked  over  every  fortnight  and  new  manure 
put  with  the  old  to  maintain  the  heat.  This 
is  especially  necessary  if  there  has  been  snow 
or  rain,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
renew  the  manure  entirely. 

AVith  regard  to  the  plants  -theraselves, 
the  soil  around  them  should  first  be  culti- 
vated to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and 
then  covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
same  coarse  manure  that  is  used  in  the 
trenches.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  you  dig 
under  this  covering  to  see  if  the  asparagus  is 
beginning  to  sprout,  for  it  takes  about  this 
amount  of  time  to  start  it.  Then  over  each 
plant  you  put  a  bell  jar,  which  at  night  should 
be  covered  with  manure  or  thick  mats  to 
keep  the  sprouts  from  freezing,  for  they  are 
verj'  tender  and  the  least  touch  of  frost  spoils 
them.  But  in  the  daytime  the  sprouts  must 
be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
asparagus-shoots  in  the  warm  air  under  the 
bell  jars  have  the  same  length  and  size  as 
those  that  come  in  the  spring,  and  are  even 
better,  for  they  have  been  exposed  to  no 
injuries. 

La  Quintinye  had  his  asparagus  in  rows 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  found  that  they 
were  productive  for  nearly  three  weeks.  He 
also  arranged  so  that  his  rows  brought  forth 
shoots  in  regular  succession. 

This  liberal  use  of  manure  and  constant 
attention  to  the  plants  may  seem  to  make 
winter  asparagus  a  royal  dish  indeed  and 
one  that  only  a  Louis  XIV.  could  afford  to 
indulge  in.  However,  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  and  West,  where  the  natural  soil  is 
not  yet  exhausted  and  manure  little  in 
demand,  this  method  of  forcing  asparagus 
may  be  made  to  pay.  We  know  of  many 
western  towns  where  manure  may  be  had 
from  the  livery  stables  for  the  price  of  cart- 
ing. 

If  to  this  may  be  added  cheap  labor, 
such  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  South,  the  method 
is  feasible,  but  is  perhaps  more  to  be  recom- 
mended for  growing  on  a  small  scale  for 
private  consumption  than  on  a  large  scale 
for  market.  The  use  of  the  bell  jar  is  not 
common  in  the  L^nited  States  outside  of  the 
phj-sics  laboratories.  They  are  very  common 
in  Europe,  where  the  French  call  them 
'"melon  bells"  and  use  them  to  force  indi- 
vidual melons.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
buy  them  in  the  United  States  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

All  this  manner  of  forcing  asparagus, 
which  La  Quintinye  perfected  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  is  so  analagous 
with  many  forcing  methods  to-day,  is  only 
another  of  the  endless  number  of  proofs 
that  there  is  nothing  totally  new  under  the 
sun,  even  in  horticulture. 

Frank  R.  Arnold. 


Vegetables  Seldom  Grown 

ONE  of  the  vegetables  more  appreciated  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  around 
the  Mediterranean,  than  here,  and  therefore 
seldom  seen  in  American  gardens,  is  the 
leek.  I  have  grown  it  occasionally,  but  con- 
fess that  we  have  not  made  culinary  use  of 
it.  In  its  green  state  it  has  a  rather  rank 
odor  and  flavor,  which,  however,  is  lost  in 
cooking.  Well-grown  and  well-blanched 
leeks  are  quite  commonly  found  in  the  mar- 
kets of  cities,  like  Buffalo,  having  a  large 
foreign  popijation.  The  best  way  to  grow  it 
is  to  start  seed  in  early  hotbed,  giving  the 
young  seedlings  plenty  of  room  and  good 
attention,  and  then  setting  the  seedlings, 
with  tops  shortened  in,  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  apart,  say  six  to  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  soil  should  be  very  rich,  and 
the  plants  set  quite  deep  so  that  they  may 
be  blanched  as  high  as  possible  by  hilling 
up.  Try  them.  Tastes  differ.  You  may  like 
them.  T.  Gr. 


Kicking  a  dog  is  the  quickest  way  to 
make  a  cur  of  him. 

In  shedding  the  implements,  always 
arrange  them  so  those  needed  first  will  be 
right  at  the  doors. 

Some  people  seem  to  find  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  refusing  favors  as  others  do  in  hunt- 
ing up  chances  to  do  them. 

Don't  keep  poison  around  the  house, 
except  under  lock  and  key.  Above  all.  don't 
throw  it  in  an  open  ash-can,  for  a  neighbor's 
cat  or  dog  may  get  it,  and  then  you  will  be 

{o?f-y:..!3liEn»sAi^.stuff. 
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Make  Your  $5,000 
Farm  Worth  $25,( 


It  takes  good  management  and  7nany 
acres  to  produce  $i,ooo  net  from  grain 
and  stock.  Good  management  on  only 
a  few  acres  will  produce  $i,ooo  net 
growing  fruit.  A  fruit  farm  of  the  same 
size  as  a  grain  farm,  with  the  same 
amount  of  work,  will  yield  $5,000  where 
the  grain  farm  yields  $1,000  and  will  be 
worth  five  times  as  much  when  offered 
for  sale. 

With  modem  methods  you  can  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  perfect  fruit  every 
year,  you  can  sell  this  fruit  for  at  least 
three  times  the  producing  cost.  If  you 
have  ambition,  energy,  and  sufficient 
capital,  you  are  safe  in  planting  an  or- 
chard. If  you  know  how,  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  don't  let  that  hinder  you 
—we'll  tell  you. 

*<How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit" 

A  book  that  explains  what  is  needed, 
why  it's  needed,  and  how  to  do  it 
Nearly  igo  pages  ;  90  pictures  ih.3.t  show 
how.  Free  to  customers  who  buy  $5 
worth  or  more  of  trees.  To  others  50 
cents,  rebated  on  first  $5  order. 

Our  live  1912  catalog,  ready  ia  Feb- 
tuary,  sent  free. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Erie  Ave.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

Valuable  Farms  for  Sale 


JOHNSON'S 

TESTED  crirnQ 

and  PROVEN  *D£a1lAJD 
Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality 
The  result  of  39  years'  experience. 
Our  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for 
1912  mailed  free  to  seed  buyers  who 
write  for  it.  Address 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Again  the  San  Jose  Scale 

A SUBSCRIBER  in  Illinois  desires  to  know 
if  the  gas  or  tent  fumigating  method  is 
used  any  more  in  combatting  the  attacks 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  on  fruit-trees. 

The  employment  of  fumigation  for  San 
Jose  scale  is  now  practically  confined  to  the 
use  of  nurserymen  and  citrus-fruit  growers. 
It  has  been  found  that  for  orchards  contain- 
ing large  trees,  treatment  by  fumigation  is 
more  expensive  and  no  more  satisfactory 
than  by  means  of  the  lime-sulphur  treatment 
and  miscible  oils. 

Some  say  that  the  lime-sulphur  treatment 
has  not  proved  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
found  by  most  owners  of  fruit-trees  attacked 
by  this  pest  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  freedom  from  injury.  Even  where 
the  scale  is  exterminated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  do  little  injury  for  the  season  follow- 
ing treatment,  sufficient  scale  escape  to 
reproduce  -into  a  mass  of  destroyers  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years. 

The  scale  also  propagates  on  other  hosts 
besides  fruit-trees,  and  where  carried  from 
these  and  neighboring  orchards  by  insects, 
birds  and  animals  to  trees  that  have  been 
treated.  Therefore,  the  only  hope  is  to 
spray  every  year  with  lime-sulphur  or  the 
oil  sprays,  and  to  do  the  work  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  entire  surface  of  every  part 
of  the  trees  are  covered  with  the  spray 
m.aterial.  If  any  surface  is  untreated,  the 
scale  will  multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  do  serious 
injury  within  two  years'  time. 

The  chemicals  used  for  generating  the 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  are  potassium  cyanide, 
sulphuric  acid  and  water.  A  large  number 
of  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  best  results  by  use  of  this 
gas,  and  different  amounts  of  the  gas,  acid 
and  water  have  been  used  in  these  experi- 
ments. 

The  citrus-fruit  growers  of  California  and 
other  sections  employ  sheet  tents  made  of 
drilling  or  army  duck  to  enclose  the  trees 
while  being  treated,  but,  of  course,  the 
citrus-fruit  trees  are  so  small  compared  with 
apple  and  peach  trees  that  the  operation  is 
much  more  simple.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Cropping  Asparagus-Beds 

THREE  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
returns  for  money  and  labor  invested  in 
an  asparagus-patch,  and  many  of  us  grow 
such  crops  as  turnips,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplants  and  squash  between  the 
rows  until  the  asparagus  is  of  cutting  age. 

The  question  is  whether  we  do  not  ulti- 
mately lose,  since  a  smaller,,  yield  of  aspara- 
gus results  from  this  form  of  cropping. 

Four  years  ago  I  put  out  a  bed  of  aspara- 
gus, and  secured  a  fine  stand.  I  planted 
rutabaga  and  early  flat  turnips  between  the 
rows,  half  of  the  field  being  devoted  to  flat 
turnips,  and  the  other  half  to  rutabagas. 
The  flat  turnips  were  gathered  before  the 
tenth  of  June  of  that  year,  and  the  rutabagas. 


The  Urgest,  best  keeping,  handsomest  Oniona  are 
produced  from  Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Baiter's 
Seeds  are  grown  in  the  extreme  North,  are 
pedigree  stocks,  and  for  pnrity,  Titalitj  and 
yield  are  unsurpassed.   Catalog  tells. 

8  MAKKET  SORTS,  12c. 
The  following  are  the  three  moat  popular 
Borts:  One  large  package  each  \Vhtte 
Portueal^Vellow  Olobe  l>anTers 
and  £ed  Wetherafield,  to  test,  12o. 

FOR  16c. 
lO.OOOkernela  of  splendid  Lettnce,  Radish, 
Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Onion,  Celery, 
Parsley,  Carrot,  Melon  and  Flower  Seeds 
producing  bushels  of  vegetables  find  flowers 
i'op  1 6c  poBtpatd.  Our  great  Plant  and 
Seed  Catalog  free  for  the  asking.Wrile  to-day, 

JohnA.SalzerSeedCo.nas.SthSt.LaCrosse.Wls 


"KANT-KLOG' 


SPRAYERS.^ 


Spraying 
Guide  pj.gg 


Something  New 

Gets  twice  the  results 
•with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays 
from  Bame  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  "Wliitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Rocliester  Spray  Pump  Co.  Uochester,  N.  Y. 


SMAUL  FRUITS 

Grapes,  Blackberries, 
Kaspberries,  Currants. 
Gooseberries,  Strawberries — best  growers,  most 
prolific  varieties.  Get  our  catalogue.  Has  aecu- 
ra.to  descriptions  and  offora  many  apecinl  bavgaina. 
:iilO  acres.  Without  extra  charge — With  every  Sl.OO 
purchase,  we  give  you  It)  kernelH  ktowii  from  the 
S-iiiO  Prize  eorti  (10  ears)   of  the  National  Corn 
Show.    Your  only  chance  to  get  thi.q  |iriM  foru. 
2;>  years  in  business.    Sell    direct.     No  ai;'_-ntB. 
Everything  true  to  uiime  and   dependable  stock. 

W.  N.  SCAEFP,      New  CarUsle,  0. 


asEsa 


8TKAWBKRKY  PLANTS 

Any  quantity;  120  acres,  103  vari- 
eties. Also  full  line  other  small 
fruit  plants  and  shrubbery.  Low- 
est pricea  for  quality  stock,  true 
name.  Write  today  fov  FREE 
W.  F.  ALLEN 


Market  Street,  Solipbury 


Md. 


GRAPEVINES 


69Vorletle8.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  Rooted 
Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  Tines  mailed  for  10c.  Desc. 
price-list  free.    LEWIS  ROESCH  &  SON,  Box  E,  Fiedonia,  N.  T. 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire 
side  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Fruit  Trees  ^t 
Bargain  Priwww 


This  asparagus  was  cut   after  four  years 
growth.     The  growth  the  third 
year  was  inferior  in  size 

in  July.  By  that  time  weed-growth  had  got 
beyond  bounds  on  the  part  devoted  to  the 
later  turnips,  and  it  was  a  fierce  fight  to 
keep  them  down  the  rest  of  that  season. 
The  next  year  I  did  not  crop  it.  The  half 
where  the  flat  turnips  were  raised  proved  a 
better  stand  than  the  other  half  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  for  many  roots  had  died 
out  on  the  part  where  the  late  turnips  grew 
and  yet  that  half  of  my  field  had  the  richest 
soil. 

I  cut  my  asparagus  for  a  short  time  the 
third  year  and  for  the  full  cutting  season 
this  year.  The  bed  did  not  yield  what  it 
should,  but,  as  it  is  now  in  fine,  healthy 
condition,  I  anticipate  a  good  crop  next 
year.  I  consider  that  I  put  it  back  just  one 
year  by  the  cropping  and  the  subsequent 
weed-fight.  Of  course,  many  farmers  with 
better  tools  and  more  experience  would  have 
come  off  better  than  I  did.  However,  I  have 
since  observed  several  young  asparagus-beds 
in  this  section  of  New  Jersey.  One  prom- 
ising young  bed  cropped  with  eggplants, 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  last  year  had  to  be 
largely  reset  last  spring.  This  year  potatoes 
were  again  grown  upon  it,  and  now  the  bed 
shows  signs  of  rust. 

On  very  rich  soil,  with  proper  cultivation, 
perhaps  the  asparagus  will  not  suffer  an 
ultimately  lower  yield,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
average  farmer  can  guarantee  just  the;  best 
of  these  conditions  through  each  year  of 
growth.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
asparagus  will  stand  anything.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  persistent  plant  difficult  to  kill  from 
old  beds,  but  nevertheless,  though  it  survives 
untoward  conditions,  there  may  be  much  less 
than  a  profit-paying  growth. 

M.  Roberts  Conover. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro- 
gressive gardeners  as  the  best  ever 

Mv  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  wonder.  Con. 
tain3  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth,  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking,  isend 
for  it  tflday.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-11  Filbert  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 
riaper  I  will  enclose  in  the  catalogue 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIANT  pansy. ^ 


POTATOES 


Do  you  want  to  in- 
crease your  potato  crop 
10  to  57  busheU  per 
■cte  uid  thereby  in- 
crease your  profits  $3 
to  $57  per  acre? 
The  Iron  Age  Planter 
it  the  one  machine  with  which  an  absolutely  per- 
fect stand  can  be  obtained.  At  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  the  yield  where  the  hon  Age 
was  used  was  57  bushels  per  acre  more  than  wheK  ils  com- 
petitor plantid.  It  makes  no  misses,  no  doubles,  in- 
jures CO  seed. 

In  Idaho,  Herbert  Lambing,  an  Iowa  Auricultural  College 
Gtaruale.  has  gained  atlenlion  by  his  big  crops,  due  to 
•ciendfic  methods.  He  writes  in  part:,  . "°" 
means  just  rue  half  my  crop  this  year.' 
you  a  perfect  stand,  a  bigger  yield 
and  more  profit.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  Iron  Age 
Planter,  with  or  without  fet- 


Let  (I  eecute  foi 


J  Home 
I  Garden 
V  Collection 
I  10  Trees 
J  $2.00 


HERE'S  AN  EXAMPLE 
1  Bed  Astrachfttt  Apple  1  Bradshaw  Plum 
1  King  Apple  1  Lombard  Plum 

1  Montmorency  Cherry  1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Yellow  SpaniBh  Cherry  1  Duchess  Pear 
1  Or&wford  Peach  1  Elberta  Peach 

A  WORD  ABOUT  OUR  TREES 
Yon  can't  tmy  any  tetter  anywhere.  They're  grown 
in  northern  cmnate,  hardy,  free  from  scale,  healthy . 

HOW  WE  DO  BUSINESS 
We  have  no  agents.  All  we  ask  is  one  smaU  proflt 
for  ourselves— not  the  three  or  fotir  agents'  profits. 

GET  OUR  ORCHARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
That's  what  we  call  our  latest  catalog  hecause  It 
elves  so  much  Information  ahout  fruit  growing. 
Most  valnahle  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Woodlawn  Nurseries 
B70  Culver  Road,  Rocheeler,  N.  Y. 


Well-packed  apples  command  high  prices 

The^  Stoop  to  Conquer 

[continued  from  page  5] 
of  these  inen  and  women  to  pull  up  weeds. 
There  isn't  a  child  in  a  big  family  who  does 
not  know  that  weeds  rob  the  soil  of  its  fer- 
tility. The  amount  of  labor  expended  on  this 
feature  of  the  farming  is  amazing  when  fully 
realized,  and  when  it  is  known  that  it  is 
done  by  bent-backed  workers  on  their  knees. 

Any  story  of  trvtck-farming  inside  of  a 
great  city  of  twenty-two  hundred  thousand 
people  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  wonderful  amount  of  work 
and  care  given  to  the  conservation  of  soil 
fertility.  Many  of  the  gardeners  never  think 
of  hauling  a  load  of  vegetables  to  market 
without  hauling  back  a  load  of  barn  manure. 
Some  of  them,  however,  keep  special  wagons 
on  this  job,  some  of  them  haul  it  all  the 
way  from  eight  to  eighteen  miles,  others 
have  it  shipped  by  the  car-load  to  switches 
handy  to  the  farm,  .tot  all  r'n'''-  the,  most 
liberal  use  of  it  t(^a?a  the  inteijigent  put- 
ting back  of  the  fertility  taken  by  the  pro- 
duction of  crops. 

In  the  matter  of  laying  out  a  garden-plat, 
some  of  the  gardeners  show  tact  little  less 
skilful  than  the  work  of  a  landscape  archi- 
tect. They  plan  their  fields  so  that  certain 
crops  are  ripened  and  ready  for  the  market, 
so  that  they  may  be  removed  and  the  strips 
of  ground  used  for  roadways  over  which  the 
loading  wagons  are  driven  to  gather  and 
market  the  crops  that  follow  each  other 
successively.  None  of  the  wagons  used  in 
the  field  are  used  to  convey  a  load  of  vege- 
tables to  the  market,  the  market-wagon,  a 
large  and  capacious  vehicle,  stands  in  the 
farm-yard,  the  field-wagons  being  driven 
alongside  and  then  unloaded  on  the  artis- 
tically built  load  that  in  some  instances  is 
driven  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  to  market,  and 
so  bound  as  to  withstand  all  kinds  of  jos- 
tling over  a  great  variety  of  rough  places. 


Any  man  who  can  induce  potato-bugs 
to  center  their  interest  on  pigweed  and 
"pusley"  will  deserve  a  monument  when  he 
dies. 

The  millionaire  gets  hungry  three  times  a 
day  as  you  and  I  do,  and  he  has  only  one 
stomach.  At  the  dinner-hour,  if  free  from 
dyspepsia,  he  is  as  rich  as  we  are.  Let  us 
be  content  (on  fair  wages)  with  our  dinner 
and — pie  with  cheese  ! 


liiizer  atlachmenl.  Write 
us  (or  special  booklet  and 
Mr.  Lambing's  complete 
lel'sr.  Both  will  inleresi 
you.  Remeip-ber,  this 
plantei"  is  buS  one  tool  in 
our  ccmpieie  Kna  rf  Iron 
Age  farm  and  ga'denir.iplementfi.  Youshou^d  koovtheraail. 
BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO.,       Boi  1386      Gren!<jch.  W.  J. 


BUCigBEE'S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFF  EH: 

Made  to  build  New  Bosiness.  A  trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  castomer. 

'PH7P  fftllprl'lrtis"^''"'''  1'   varieties;  Let. 
ri  lAC  lyUUCLLIMH.....        kinds;  Tomatoe..  11 
the  finest;  Turnip,  7  splendid ;  Onion,  8  best  varie- 
ties; 10  Spring-flowering  Bulbii — €5  varieties  in  all. 
GUAKANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

SEi\aD  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valnaTtle 
collectton  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Bock, 
tells  all  about  the  !Be8t  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


HW  RllrtltAP.        2100  Bnfkbce  Sti-< 


'cet 
OIS 


A  hedge  properly 'trimmed  is  a  thing  of 

beauty,,  but_, a,, row    of  gooseb<5rry-j^if^hes 
pfip'^erfy 'derided  will  produce  more  pi 
it's  not  so  bad  for  looks,  either. 


and 


.Y32J 


The  Man  Behind  the  Plow 
Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land's  sake 
give  Mm  BOWKER'S 

Plowing  is  hard  work.  Don't  afterward  lose  its 
benefits  by  using  a  poor  fertilizer.  Since  good  hard 
labor  is  necessary  to  get  the  land  ready,  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  have  the  crop  fail  to  yield  its  best  at  harvest 
time  through  any  lack  of  fertility. 

Forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  service,  the 

best  materials,  the  best  facilities  are  behind  every 

bag  of  Bowker's  Fertilizer.    We  have  a  brand  to  fit 

every  crop  and  every  pocket  book. 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker's  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

T>  r\ni7' IZ  XT' T>  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
J3  U  W  iVlL  ri  77  Lyman  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  .Oj^^i^al  and  largest  manufacturers  of  special  fertilizers. 
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Don't  rip  off  that 
old  shingle  roof — 

cover  it  with 

Certain' teed 

Rubber 
Roofing 

Guaranteed 
15yearS|^^ 

^aves  you     ^  i 
money  itAris./*. 


Thi*  Certificate  of  Quality  pasted  on  each 
roll  of  Certain- teed  Roofing  i*  for  yonr 
protection  and  cotts  yoa  no  more. 

This  isn't  a  new  roofing — just  a  new 
safeguard  to  protect  you  against  paying 
double  the  price,  and  to  insure  your 
getting  the  highest  quality  and  most  dur- 
able roofing  made. 

Keep  your  money  at  home 

Buy  from  rout  local  dealer— he  sells  just  as  cheap 
and  gives  you  belief  service.  Write  for  our  32 -page 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  "How  to  BnM  f*T 

Money"— FREE. 
Certain-tted  Roofing  it 
put  up  in  thingles  »T  rolla 
Write  today  and  learn  the 
truth  abeui  toefiog.  Address 
Dept.  H  5. 

GENERAL 
ROOFING  MFG.  CO. 

orld^t  LargettMuHufacturert 
Marseillta,  ID.    E.  St.  Lonis.  lU. 
York,  Pa.     Minaaapolia.  VBam. 
Saa  Frandsco.  Cai. 


'  y 


FREE  TO  YOU 


For  72  ^^ars  a 
Guide  To  the  best 
Trees  and. Plants^ 


An  In- 
valuable book 
for  farmers,  fruit  growers 
and  owners  of  small  gardens  or 
large  estates.  Trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
Most  Complete  Nursery  Stock  in  America. 
■  standard  varieties  and  tested  novelties,  every 
/specimen  true  to  species  and  uiTirime  condi-i 
tion.  A  world-wide  patronage,  developed 
(through  seventy-two  years  of  honest  dealing. 
I  Write  TO-DAY  for  a  copy  of  this  seventy- 
second  Annual  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY) 

!  Mount  Hope  Nurseries    Box  31,  Roeh«tter,  N.  Y.  I 


MAXE  YOUR  SOIL  FERTILE 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  supply  the  highest 
priced  fertilizer-nitrogen-free.  Write  for  booklet. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO..     Ill  Trade  St.,  Hidrory.  N.  C. 


GARDENING 

By  T.  Greinkr 


More  Fun  with  Catalogues 

AT  THE  time  I  am  writing,  and  for  a 
ybJk  few  weeks  to  come,  we  may  expect  fun 
with  the  catalogues.  The  progressive 
and  wide-awake  gardener  who  annually  gets 
his  supply  of  seeds  direct  from  some  of  the 
leading  seed-houses  has  no  need  of  applying 
to  them  for  a  copy  of  their  seed-books. 
They  usually  come  without  asking.  Every 
member  of  the  household  welcomes  them. 
They  wander  from  hand  to  hand,  and  their 
liberally  illustrated  pages  are  scanned  and 
studied  for  new  features  and  new  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Prospective  customers  can  have 
them  on  application,  in  many  cases  entirely 
gratis,  in  others  for  a  few  postage' stamps. 
They  are  worth  having,  worth  keeping  for 
ready  reference.  I  am  often  asked  where 
one  or  the  other  of  the  new  vegetables  I 
mention  (as  for  instance,  the  Giant  Purple 
husk  tomato)  can  be  obtained.  If  you  keep 
the  seed-books  of  leading  seed-houses  on 
hand,  you  can  easily  find  out  without  having 
to  write  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  to  wait  for 
a  reply.  In  the  selection  of  seeds,  or  any- 
thing else  you  buy,  use  common  sense,  and 
when  you  find  too  big  claims  are  made  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  new  things,  as  some- 
times happens,  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
Not  all  vegetables  do  equally  well  on  all 
soils  or  imder  all  conditions.  Try  new 
things  lightly. 


Sometimes  We  Plow  in  Winter 

Fall  plowing  is  good  for  farm  crops,  in 
n;ost  cases.  It  is  particularly  good  for  gar- 
den crops,  even  if  we  have  to  plow  again 
in  spring.  Sometimes  we  have  a  chance  to 
plow  during  the  winter.  This  is  equally 
good.  Up  to  this  time  ( Christmas)  the 
ground  has  not  been  frozen  enough  at  any 
time  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  plow.  In  a 
year  like  this  we  ought  to  have  every  foot 
of  garden-land  plowed  before  winter  sets  in 
in  good  earnest.  It  helps.  We  will  be  able 
to  prepare  and  plant  the  land  earlier  next 
spring  than  we  could  otherwise.  The  action 
of  frost  on  plowed  soil  is  beneficial  in  more 
than  one  way.  Plow  in  winter,  if  you  have 
the  chance. 


New  Celeries 

For  a  year  or  two  I  have  made  occasion- 
ally favorable  mention  of  the  Chicago  Giant 
celery.  I  never  had  a  finer  celery  than  the 
first  two  years  that  I  planted  this  then  new 
sort.  It  seemed  to  me  a  cross  between 
White  Plume  and  Giant  Pascal,  blanching 
well  under  boards,  yet  having  the  character- 
istic wide  and  thick  leaf-stalks  and  the 
strong  growth  of  the  Pascal,  which  is  hard 
to  blanch.  I  was  very  much  disappointed 
in  it  this  past  year,  however.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  seed  for  the  past  two  years  was 
nearly  a  complete  failure,  especially  in 
France.    Old  seed  that  I  planted  in  1909  did 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1912 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing.  The  first  edirion  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  will  soon  be  distributed.  As  usual  it  is  sent  unsolicited  only  to  "Customers 
of  Record."  We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  mail  a  copy  immediately  upon 
application  (a  postal  ceu-d  will  do)  to  every  one  who  appreciates  QUALITY  IN  SEEDS. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no  "  tsJldng  "  salesmen  to  solicit 
orders)  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown.  Besides 
colored  plates  of  Burpee-Specialties,  this  bright  book  of  1 78  pages  shows  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.  It  is  almost  indispensable  to  all  who  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  "House  of  Burpee"  is  known  the  world  over  not  only  as  EXPERTS 

IN  Sweet  Peas  but  also  as  Seed  Speciausts.  No  other  American  firm  has 

ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of  sterling  value, — and  no  other  growers  supply 
seeds  annually  direct  to  so  many  planters.  It  might  be  to  yotir  interest  to 
read  THE  BURPEE  ANNUAL.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  post-card  to 
send  us  your  address,  Eind  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  We  never 
aimoy  applicants  with  "  follow  up  "  letters  ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?    If  so,  kindly  write  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia. 


25  Packets  Best  Tested 
Seeds,  Value  $2.50, 

Mailed  lor  10c   

The  following  2o  good  packages,  Fresh,  Reliable,  Tested  Seeds,  are  mailed  as  a  trial  8a,np7€of  our  superior  .^eeds  for  only  lOo. 
GuaranUed  to  prow.    Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.    The  10c  returned  on  first  ^5c  order  from  catalogue. 


Hundreds  of  pleased   customers  write: 
"Biggest  lot  I  ever  got  for  Ific."  ''Worth 
double  any  other  collection  advertised,  and 
I  have  tried   all."     '  'Every   seed   grew.' ' 
Enongh  for  my  entire  garden,"  etc. 


BEET,  Crosby's  Egyptian,  best,  sweetest  early  sort 
CABBAGE,  Lightning  Express,  early,  sure  header. 
CABBAGE,  Danish  Ball-Head,  best,  solidest  winter. 
CARROT,  Perfect  Half-Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Self*blanching,  best,  crispest. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Tavorite,  fine  for  family  use. 
LETTUCE,  May  King,  tender,  popular  heads. 
MUSKMELON,  Rocky  Ford,  best  garden  melon, 

9  Choice  Flowers  tiint 


WATERMELON,   Deposit   Early,  earliest,  sweetest. 
ONION,  Prizelaker,  weight  3  lbs.,  1000  bus.  per  acre. 
PARSLEY,  Triple  Curled,  best,  most  ornamental. 
PARSNIP,  Improved  Guernsey,  smooth,  sweet. 
PEPPER,  Crimson  King,  early,  larjie,  sure. 
RADISH,  White  Icicle,  best,  early,  long,  tender. 
TOMATO,  Earliana,  best,  extra  early,  smooth. 
TURNIP,  Sweet  German,  large,  sweet,  keeps. 
200  grand  double  sorts,  mixed.     Aly^^nm.  Little  OeiD,  white,  sweet,  border. 
I^lant  Cosmus,  very  fine.    Kofhla,  grand  foliage.    Mignonette,  sweet.     PInke,  50  best 


sorts  mixed.  Pansy,  Giants,  mixed  colors.  Poppy,  all  showiest  sorts.  Mixed  Flower  Seedfi.  500  sorts  mixed  in  one 
packet.    Th,'s  uonderful  offer  of  25  packets  (usually  costs$2.50>  as  trial  .tayiiples  for  only  10c.    Catalogue  Free. 

W^S'yZV^t^ZJ^"^:f^^^^^^S^'        DEPOSIT  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

aO  packets  Grand.  >'e^.  Large  Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  rare  colors,  orchid  flowering,  as  trial  lot  for  lOe. 


APPLE  TREES 


We  offer  to  the  planter  200,000  Apple  trees,  800.000  Peach,  50,- 
000  Pear,  50.000  Plum,  100,000  Cherry,  300,000  Carolina  Poplar, 
and  millions  of  Grape  and  small  frjits.     Secure  varieties  now~,,J'ay 
in  spring.    Buy  from  the  man  who  has  the  g|^^|^s^^lji^HlKip 
pointment  at  planting  time.    Catalog  Free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN^S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  DANSVIL; 


very  well.  Last  spring  I  had  to  use  new 
(California  grown)  seed,  and  fully  a  third 
of  it  gave  me  large,  stocky,  green  plants  oi' 
the  Pascal  type.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  abl«? 
to  procure  the  original  Chicago  Giant  again. 


Not  Always  a  Benefit 

A  reader  residing-  in  this  state  (New 
York)  asks  roe  what  effect  he  can  expect 
from  putting  lime  on  well-grown  strawberry- 
plants  as  soon  as  snow  is  off  and  various 
other  questions  about  lime  applications. 
Much  has  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  use  of 
lime  in  the  garden.  Some  things  do  well  in, 
or  can  stand,  acid  soUs ;  and  lime  for  them 
is  of  no  particular  benefit,  or  even  of  harm. 
Other  things  will  not  thrive  if  the  soil  is 
the  least  bit  acid,  and  for  them  lime  is 
needed,  or  of  beneficial  effect.  Strawberries 
seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of  plants  that 
are  quite  contented  with  somewhat  sour 
soil,  and  the  use  of  lime  for  or  on  them  is 
hardly  ever  advisable.  Let  well  enough 
alone  in  this  case. 


Celery  in  Winter 

Many  gardeners  imagine  that  the  green 
leaves  of  celery  when  put  under  a  board  or 
soil  covering,  or  in  dark  winter  storage, 
become  blanched  (white).  Such  is  not  the 
case.  The  outer  or  green  leaves  usually  wilt 
or  dwindle  away.  Their  substance  goes  back 
into  the  root  and  helps  to  make  new  growth. 
The  white  or  blanched  leaves  and  stalks  are 
new  growth  made  in  the  absence  of  light. 
A  green  stalk  is  always  green  until  it 
dwindles  away.    It  will  never  turn  white. 


Chickadee 

I SHALL  never  tire  of  talking  or  writing 
about  the  sprightly  little  chickadee. 
Though  dressed  in  fluffy  feathers,  he  is  only 
a  mite  of  a  bird.  Small  though  he  is,  he  has 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  dispositions.  It 
matters  not  how  severe  the  winter's  storm, 
he  can  lisp  his  "chic-a-dee-dee"  as  happily  i 
as  on  a  summer's  day,  and  gather  his  food 
as  contentedly  as  though  it  were  sixty-five  ' 
in  the  shade.    He  is  a  hardy  bird.    He  can 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1912 

SURE  CROW 


500,000  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  for  sale.  Berry  planti, 
vines,  roses  and  shrubs. 

Thirty-three  year*  of  fruit-tree  growing 
enables  us  to  furnish  absolutely  the 
best  trees  money  can  buy.  Green's  trees 
are  true  to  name,  hardy  and  bear  such 
delicious  fruit  as  thirty-three  years  of 
the  most  scientific  grafting  can  produce. 

v#  M  ^  uiPECT  TO  raa 

All  we  ask  is  one  small  profit.  This 
means  you  get  your  trees  at  half  what 
agents  charge. 

SEND  FOR  GREEN'S  FREE  1912  CATALOG. 

It  tells  you  how  to  plant  and  care  for  your 
trees, and  gi  vesother  valuable  iufbrmation. 
If  you  send  now,  at  once,  you  will  also  get 
Green's  Book,  "How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm 
Pay." 

Establlthed  S3  years.       Capital  $100,000 
GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box    1  9  .  Roohastar,  N.  Y. 


.COMPARISON 
INGROWTH 
PF  TOMATO 
PUNTS 


eacA  the 
same  nuwber  ot 
Cays  from  seed, 
but  started  at  dltfer- 
ent  Intervals  ot  the 
MOON'S  INPLVENCe. 

Hy  free  book  SCIENCE  AND  A6RICULTURE  tells 
ot  MOON'S  INFLUENCE  OTer  plant  growth.  Flantera 
of  truck  for  market  sale,  or  those  with  home  gardens 
should  not  miss  this  instructivo  book.  15,000  copies 
already  mailed  —  let  me  send  you  one.  A 
living  from  city  garden  growing  tomatoes 
early.    Writ©  today. 

'   FRANK  H.  GRE«ORY,  Gregory  Farm 
BB  Falracres,  Bay  Clly,  MIek. 


stand  the  rigors  of  our  cold,  northern  cli- 
mate as  well  as  his  southern  cousins  endure 
the  heat  of  a  southern  clime. 

His  back  is  gray;  underneath  he  is  a 
dirty  white ;  his  headdress  is  a  black  cap, 
and  a  black  muffler  covers  his  throat. 

What  he  finds  to  eat  I  know  not ;  but  I 
can  guess.  His  eyes  are  microscopic  ;  mine 
are  not.  He  will  hop  about  on  the  small 
branches  and  dangle  from  the  slenderest 
twigs,  all  the  while  pecking  away  at  the 
bark  or  terminal  buds,  gathering,  no  doubt, 
the  small  insects  and  eggs.  And  thus  he 
goes  from  bush  to  bush,  tree  to  tree,  taking 
time  between  his  "finds"  to  lisp  his  name  or 
utter  his  "day,  day ;  day,  day."  And  on  rare 
occasions  he  will  whistle  his  two-note 
"Phoebe"  call,  of  which  Mr.  Cheney  said, 
"Never  were  purer  tones  heard  on  earth." 

Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  chickadee, 
and  win  his  confidence,  and  maybe  he  will 
take  food  from  your  hand  or  drink  out  of  a 
cup  with  you.    He  delights  in  sociability. 

H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


A  Bit  of  Green  for  Winter 

One  of  the  things  that  I  ustially  plant 
early  and  often  in  the  greenhouse  is  cress. 
I  grow  a  few  rows  of  it  :  o  as  to  have  some 
pungent  stuff  to  eat  with  my  lettuce.  Some- 
times I  sow  a  little  seed  in  a  large  flower- 
pot or  two.  I  like  to  have  some  of  this 
green  vegetable  during  the  latter  part  of 
winter,  too,  when  I  have  little  chicks  in  one 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  They  like  to  pick 
at  anything  green,  and  it  is  good  for  them. 
I  also  sow  a  little  mustard  for  the  same 
purpose.  Mustard  and  mustard  greens  are 
good  for  laying  hens,  also.  These  things 
can  be  grown  easily  in  a  small  space,  as 
they  stand  crowding,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
a  greenhouse,  we  can  grow  them  in  a  large 
flower-pot  or  a  flat  or  two  in  a  sunny 
kirchen-window.  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
them.  Any  variety  of  mustard  will  do.  I 
had  five  or  six  varieties  in  open  ground  last 
summer.  The  Chinese  Broadleaf  and  the 
Elephant's  Ear  gave  me  immense  leaves  and 

°f  5fi§5io^'m'»^v^''>^hout  x^^mMp^  %ks>^lm^ 

plants.    It  IS  worth  trying  for  both  purposes. 


Wonderful  Fall  Bearing 
Strawberries 


These  new  berriea  are  a 
great  snccess.  Thev  bear 
frnH  erery  fall  as  well  as  spring, 
three  crops  in  two  years.  They 
have  yielded  as  high  as  10,000  qt?. 
to  acre  ia  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  of 
first  year,  "with  us.  "We  cannot 
get  enongh  fmit  to  supply 
demand.   I  know  of  nothiog 
quite  80  profitable.  "We  are 
also  headqaarlera  for  Plum 
Farmer, Idaho  mnd  Royal  Pur- 
ple Raspberries,  Watt  Blact- 
berry,  Early  Ozark  Strawberry, 
Bastings  Potato.  Catalogue  of  all 
Inndsof  Berry  Plantsfree.  Address 
.F«nner,  Box  216,  PoImU.N.T. 


/FINEST  N'Ev^"  SPENCERS" 
MIXED  S^E^  vpv  AS; , 


Spencer— the  best  you  ean'  buy— all  colors. 
Beautiful  large  blooms,  three  to  four  to  the 
Btem  and  many  of  them.   Tour  sweet  peas 
will  be  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood  if'lC^ 
yon  plemt  our  Spencer  mixed.  2  oz.  pkt.w3C 

KAISER  PANSIES  fcu^eSa^. 

«e  will  include  a  trial  packet  with  every  order  for 
Spencer  Sweet  Mixed  Peas.  They  have  mammoth 
blos.«oms.  deep  rich  plain  colorines  and  variegated 
shades.   Large  packet,  25e. 

rR  F  F*  Our  magnificent  illustrated  Catalogue  ot 
l-r  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

CUTHRIE-LOREWZ  CO..  626  GRAND  AVE.,  PES  KMHES.  lA. 


Fnr  ]rtr  Send  us  10c  to  cover  coet  \ 
1  Ul  IVL  of  packing  and  poRtage, 
and  receive_  tnis  Big  Collection  of 


Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 

One  Packet  £aeh — Early  Jetcel  Tomaic, 
Choice  Mixed  Pansies,  Big  Boston  Let' 
tttce.  Choice  Mixed  Aster,  Scarlet  Glebe 
Radish  and  Superb  Stoeet  Peas. 

Fr«A  ^^^^  fi"^*  colkotioa,  we  will  xiao  iodud*  enx 
rree  i^jn  g«d  Bo«k,  beautifully  ino§tr»lei,  md  full 
of  TalaablepI&Btiiig  tDfonastioQ.  Containi  mkaySped&l 
OffcTB.   Ali  for  10  eents— Send  Today. 

J.  F.  NoD  &  Co..  119  MnlbenT  SL,  Newark  N.  I 


CLOVER     TIMOTHY  IVim 

Cheapest  and  Best  Seeding  Huovrn. 
Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  AJ* 
sike,  a  great  bargraio.  Most  wonderfol  hay  and  pasture 
combination  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76- page  catalog  describing  this  wonderful  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can  sow  and  ridicnlonsJy  cheap.    TVnte  before  advance. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  542.  CLAHIWDA.  lOVA 


Low.  Prices: 
Frei^htPAID 


Our  new  c:itaiogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
naraerv  bargains  ever  offered.   Less  than  half 
agents'  'prices  !    All  orders  guaranteed  I 
This  catalogue  will  save  yon  money  t  -,^^»vO 
Don't  bu7  Tour  plants  till  you've  read  it.  tC 

RICH  UNO "NURSERiES,  Box  *06,  Rochester^  N,  Y.\^-' 


liochtster  is  the  tree  cemer  of  the  world. 


WEi^^  Won ey^S a v i n^  BooKi 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE   CATALOGUE   OF   SPLENDID  BAH&AIJJS. 
R.  B.  OnAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc..  Rlehmond,  Va. 


XFEIIRYS/ 

Plant  breeding  and  selecting 
has  been  our  business  for  years. 
We  market  the  results  in  the 
shape  of  thoroughbred  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.   They  grow 
good  crops. 

1812  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  CM  REQUEST 

D.  ffl.  Ferrj&  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feed  for  Profit 

Should  Be  the  Aim  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 
in  Winter 

UNDER  the  existent  high  prices  of  mill 
feeds  and  concentrates  the  dairy 
farmer  is  up  against  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  figuring  out  what  grains  he  can  prof- 
itably feed  to  his  dairy  matrons.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  tlie  countryman 
who  relies  on  the  local  feed-merchant  to 
supply  a  considerable  share  of  his  herd 
dietary.  Every  season  is  more  and  more 
forcibly  demonstrating  the  need  of  the  prac- 
tical farmer  feeding  the  majority  of  his 
ration  from  grain  and  roughage  produced  on 
the  home  farm.  Not  only  does  he  realize 
more  money  in  the  long  run  from  such  prac- 
tices, but  he  is  also  more  nearly  balancing 
the  income  and  outgo  of  his  soils,  as  where 
home-grown  grain  is  fed  and  the  resultant 
manure  well  conserved  and  returned  to  the 
fields  the  mining  of  the  soil's  supplies  of 
fertility  is  materially  decreased.  Many 
practical  dairymen  are  devoting  a  large 
share  of  their  attention  to  lessening  the  cost 
of  production  where  they  formerly  wasted 
their  time  in  dickering  with  the  dealers  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
their  commodity.  As  a  result,  more  care  is 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  the  ration  and 
the  utilization  of  inexpensive  by-products  in 
keeping  the  cows  up  to  maximum  production 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

A  prominent  Illinois  dairy  farmer,  who 
recently  made  an  annual  yield  of  1,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  from  118  cows,  believes  that 
the  future  success  of  the  industry  in  this 
country  depends  on  the  extensive  culture  of 
alfalfa  and  corn-silage,  two  nutrients  which 
in  themselves  form  almost  a  balanced  ration. 


hulls  which  are  left  over  from  the  chocolate 
and  cocoa  making  business  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  feeds  them  with  excellent  results, 
as  the  cows  relish  this  feed,  which  con- 
tains 47  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  17  per  cent, 
protein  and  approximately  20  per  cent.  fat. 
Silage,  about  forty  pounds  per  day  per 
animal,  and  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa-hay  per 
cow  complete  this  ration,  which  is  inexpen- 
sive as  well  as  productive  of  an  exceptional 
milk-flow.  George  H.  Dacvt. 


Each  season  a  grass-lot  should  be  held  in 
reserve  for  the  dairy  cows.  At  the  time  of 
the  usual  shortage  in  pasture  during  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall  it  will  prove  im- 
mensely profitable. 


Sheep  in  Winter 

Proper  Care  is  Essential 

THE  sheep  will  bear  as  much  or  more  neg- 
lect than  any  other  farm  animal  and  still 
survive  the  winter,  but  it  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  next  spring's  wool  clip  and 
lamb  crop.  If  the  sheep  are  not  well  cared 
for,  the  wool  will  be  poor  in  quality  and 
light  in  weight. 

The  lambs  are  apt  to  be  weak,  and  the 
dams  are  apt  to  have  but  little  if  any  milk, 
so  most  of  the  lambs  die. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  there  is  money 
in  sheep.  Money  invested  in  the  neglected 
sheep  is  lost. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  expected 
too  much  from  sheep  when  we  expected 
them  to  pick  up  a  living  from  the  pasture 
and  the  woodland  winter  and  summer ;  to 
keep  the  weeds  and  sprouts  down ;  to 
improve  the  soil  over  which  they  roam,  and 
also  to  yield  a  good  profit  on  the  investment. 

Sheep  will  yield  a  profit  to  their  owners, 
they  help  to  keep  weeds  and  sprouts  down, 
and  they  improve  the  soil,  but  they  must 
have  something  to  do  it  with,  since  sheep 
cannot  live  on  weeds  alone. 

They  need  succulent  food  in  winter  to 
keep  them  in  condition.    They  need  a  ration 


The  sheep  need  water 


On  his  own  farm  of  300  acres  his  ultimate 
plan  is  to  abolish  the  use  of  pasturage  and 
to  feed  the  animals  entirely  in  the  stable, 
on  silage,  alfalfa  and  a  little  purchased  con- 
centrated feed.  He  intends  to  crop  his  farm 
exclusively  to  alfalfa  and  corn,  and  is  gradu- 
ally working  toward  that  end — in  fact,  his 
current  yield  from  seventy  acres  of  alfalfa 
amounted  to  400  tons,  while  he  filled  his 
three  silos  with  440  tons  of  this  succulent 
silage  for  the  year's  campaign.  He  feeds 
silage  all  the  year  around  and  believes  in 
feeding  his  herd  up  to  production  and 
capacity  without  needlessly  cramming  or 
stuffing  them  throughout  the  year. 

His  winter  grain  ration  is  composed  of 
ground  oats,  corn-meal  and  bran,  with  an 
occasional  feed  of  brewer's  grain  or  oil- 
meal  as  a  tonic  and  regulator.  Even  at 
their  present  high  price  he  estimates  that  he 
derives  greater  profit  from  his  oats  by  feed- 
ing them  than  if  he  were  to  market  them. 
This  year  he  sold  1,000  bushels  of  barley 
which  he  raised  for  $1.25  per  bushel,  and 
a  portion  of  this  sum  went  to  buy  bran,  oil- 
meal  and  brewer's  grains.  During  the  past 
summer  this  farmer  kept  three  cows  per 
acre  of  pasturage  by  the  intelligent  use  of 
alfalfa-hay  and  silage.  He  says  that  the 
dairy  cow,  to  make  the  greatest  production, 
must  be  well  fed,  receive  the  necessary 
amount  of  exercise  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  health,  and  be  kept  in  as  contented  a 
condition  as  possible.  He  also  is  of  the 
opinion  that  as  yet  the  dairy  industry  is  in 
its  infancy  in  America  and  that  the  exten- 
sive use  of  a  better  grade  of  dairy  cows,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  more  economical  and 
efficient  systems  of  feeding,  will  greatly 
increase  our  total  production,  in  addition 
to  cheapening  the  expenses  involved  in  this 
work. 

Another  corn-belt  dairyman  is  obtaining 
good  results  through  the  extensive  use  of 
by-products  in  his  winter  ration.  He  is 
engaged  in  certified-milk  production,  milking 
about  150  cows,  which  necessitates  careful 
feeding  and  little  waste  if  the  project  is  to 
return  a  fair  profit.  In  the  first  place,  this 
countryman  buys  burnt  and  damaged  pop- 
corn, which  is  a  waste  product  of  the 
crackerjack  manufacture,  by  the  car-load, 
and  uses  this  grain  in  fe^jng  bo^h  his  co"t8^ 
and  swine.     He  also  p^Shafte^"  < 


rich  in  both  protein  and  mineral  matter,  to 
keep  up  their  bodies  and  to  grow  wool. 

When  there  is  no  pasture  in  winter,  tur- 
nips and  other  vegetables  are  good  feeds. 
Corn,  oats  and  wheat-bran  are  all  good 
feeds,  but  no  single  one  should  be  depended 
upon.  A.  J.  Legg.  ' 

Watering  the  Flock 

"T  NEVER  bother  to  water  my  sheep;  they 
*  get  all  they  need  from  the  dew."  This  is 
what  one  often  hears  from  the  flock-owners 
of  this  country.  But  let  us  look  at  this 
proposition  in  a  practical,  common-sense 
way.  Sheep  are  animals  with  a  high  body 
temperature.  They  are  ruminants  that  gen- 
erally consume  large  quantities  of  rough, 
dry  grasses.  They  are  wrapped  in  a  thick, 
ponderous  woolen  overcoat  heavier  and 
thicker  than  nature  intended  them  to  wear. 
They  are  low  down,  close  to  the  ground, 
therefore  in  an  atmosphere  hotter,  drier  and 
more  dusty  than  the  longer-legged  beasts 
and  man  himself.  What  is  the  natural 
result  of  such  conditions?  It  must  neces- 
sarily increase  their  need  for  water,  and  so 
it  does. 

Even  in  winter-time,  when  the  snow  oifers 
a  better  source  of  moisture  than  this  dew, 
any  flock  of  sheep  will  drink  from  the  water- 
trough  if  it  is  clean  water  and  convenient. 

J.  C.  COURTER. 


Raising  a  Motherless  Colt 

SEVERAL  years  ago  I  bought  a  Clydesdale 
mare  for  breeding  purposes.  She  was 
apparently  sound  and  all  right  in  every  way. 
I  bred  her,  and  she  foaled  a  fine  colt,  but 
about  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  colt 
the  mare's  udder  became  inflamed,  and 
she  came  down  with  a  bad  case  of  milk- 
fever.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate  this 
disease,  and  after  one  attack  the  animal  is 
subject  to  the  disease,  and  will  be  affected 
several  weeks  after  foaling  even  with  the 
best  of  care.  Such  I  learned  was  the  case  I 
had  to  handle,  and  the  only  remedy  was  to 
allow  the  mare  to  dry  up. 

This  left  me  with  a  fine,  lively,  two-weeks- 
old  colt  on  my  hands,  which,  to  say  the 
least,"l6iakiea?"w<)rthy'  of  conSitterabte'atten- 

tM*!,l%Aa  ?o<h^#if 'Would  pay'H^ai''for'§a2!i'- 
.eaaooT-"^  ritod  -lOt  ^v/  ai  tl  .>M' 


DE  LAVAL  Cream  and 
Butter  Triumph  as  Usual 
At  National  Dairy  Show 

Cream  and  butter  produced  through  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS  made  the  usual  clean  sweep  of  all 
Highest  Awards  at  the  great  1911  National  Dairy  Show 
(including  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association)  held  in  Chicago  October  26th — November  4th, 
just  as  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  organization  of  the 
National  Association  in  1892. 

"WHOLE  MILK  CREAMERY  BUTTER 

The  sweepstakes  or  highest  award  in  this  class  was  won  by 
A.  J,  Anderson,  Otisco,  Minn.,  with  a  score  of  97.50,  who 
says;  "I  have  been  using  De  Laval  separators  for  ten  years 
and  would  not  think  of  using  any  other." 

FARM  SEPARATOR  BUTTER 

The  sweepstakes  in  the  gathered  cream  factory  made  butter 
class  was  won  by  R.  O.  Brye,  of.  the  Readstown  Creamery  Co., 
Readstown,  Wis.,  with  a  score  of  97.33,  this  prize  winning 
butter  being  made  from  the  cream  of  farm  patrons  using 
De  Laval  separators  exclusively. 

Mr.  Brye  says:  "I  was  raised  on  a  dairy  farm,  where  my 
father  used  a  De  Laval  separator,  and  my  own  separator 
experience  covers  a  period  of  twenty  years.  I  have  found 
the  De  Laval  machines  everything  that  is  claimed  for  them." 

HIGHEST  PRIZE  CREAM  EXHIBIT 

The  highest  award  for  cream  was  made  to  Nichols  Bros., 
Bloomfield,  Ky.,  with  a  score  of  98.80,  who  say:  "If  we  didn't 
use  the  best  separator  we  could  not  have  made  this  record. 
Our  experience  has  proved  the  De  Laval  the  only  separator 
that  'delivered  the  goods'."  _ 

DE  LAVAL  PRODtJCTS  ALWAYS  SUPERIOR 

Would-be  competitors  are  naturally  forced  to  make  many 
claims  for  their  separators.  But  the  superiority  of  De  Laval 
cream  and  butter,  as  evidenced  by  the  winning  of  all  highest 
prize  awards  the  world  over  .for  twenty  years,  is  something  so 
overwhelming  as  to  be  indisputable  and  unanswerable  even 
by  the  most  reckless  would-be  competitor. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT   ON  TRIAL, 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN — 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  weii  made,  easy  running,  easily 

cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  frorri  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


BOX  1058, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N. 


jPllTURTKfeCO) 


CENTURY 

Ready  Mixed  Paint 


Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years 

$1.30 
.70 


Freight  Paid 


CENTURY  HOUSE  PAINT,  in  1-gal.  cans, 
Any  Color.    Terms  cash,   -   -  Per  Gallon, 

CENTUBY  BARN    PAINT,  in  1-gal.  cans, 
Red,  Oreen,  and  Gray.  Terms  cash.  Per  Gallon, 

to  any  station  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  all  orders  of  six  gal- 
lons or  more,  except  to  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Colo.,  N.  M.,  Tex., 
Okla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  La.,  Ga.  and  Fla.  Delivered  price 
to  these  States  5c.  per  gallon  additional. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card,  catalogue  and  prices, 
or  order  direct  from  this  advertiser^ent.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  133   East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1912 


A  Mcntla 

Double 


Youp.  Profits 


pratts, 


Keep  your  hens  laying  heavily  while  eggs 
are  still  up.  Let  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
make  money  for  you.  We  guarantee  that 

Poultry 
Regulator 

will  do  this  for  you  at  a  cost  of  one  tent  a  month 
per  hen.  It  is  the  most  economical  tonic  you  can 
possibly  give  your  chickens.  It  wiD  help  you  get 
the  benefit  of  every  ounce  of  feed  given  the  fowls, 
and  also  keep  them  in  healthy  condition.  It  is  a 
sure  egg  producer. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

No  Poultry  troubles  when  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
is  used.  Successful  breeders  regularly  purchase 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  in  ton  lots.  Would  they 
do  this  if  it  did  not  pay  them  a  handsome  profit? 
Try  it  at  our  risk.  Our  dealers  refund  purchase 
price  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

g_j  lb.  fails  $2.J0.    A  ho  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  iags. 


Look  oiii  for  lice.  Dusi  the  yowls  with 
Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer,  It  is  swift, 
sure  dea:h  to  these  fcsts.  


Cet  our  1912  edition  Poultry  Book,  mailed  free. 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  56^  Philadelphia,  P». 
Pratts  Animal  Regalator  builds  up  nen-dcnm 
horses,    cows,    calves,    /togs   and  sheep. 


MINERAL 

HEAVE 
REMEDY 


lEGLECT 
m\  Ruin 
our  Horse 

end  today  for 

PERMANEM       ^|  |fu  Tu^Pa^ny  ?as^e 
r*  I  I  I —     W|    or  money  refunded. 

I    K  r     ii    SI  PACKAGE 

L,       |\  L     4  I     cures  ordinary  cases. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  AgentsWanted 
TTrtte  tor  desfriptUe  < 
boolilet 

IINEDAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..     425  Fourtb   Ave.,      Pillsburg,  Pa. 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

»old  direct  from  Factory  to  User. 

)o  the  market  since  1S67.  23  styles  for  grind- 
ng  Corn  and  Cob.  Feed  and  Tal4e  Steal, 
ilinckand  Kaffir  Com  and  all  kinds  of  small 
;rain.    Sent  on  Free  Trial,  Freight  Paid. 
Etigines.  Cutters,  Shellers.    Catalog  Free 

A.  W.  STKAUB  COJIPANV 
)ept.  B  %:3Z  Filbert  St.,  Ptailadelpbia,  Pa. 
)ept.  X  3703  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


nitention,  so  I  proceeded  to  "hand-raise  a 
colt.  '  In  order  to  cause  the  colt  as  little 
worry  as  possible,  I  prepared  a  nursing- 
bottle  for  use  the  first  few  weeks.  Not 
having  a  nipple  on  hand,  I  used,  instead, 
the  thumb  of  an  old  kid  glove  with  several 
pin-holes  punt:hed  in  the  tip.  This  served 
the  purpose  admirably.  At  first  I  fed  the 
colt  every  half-hour,  giving  him  one-half 
cupful  at  these  intervals.  I  used  cow's  milk, 
but  in  substituting  the  cow's  milk,  I  selected 
the  milk  from  a  cow  with  a  low  per  cent,  of 
butter-fat.  This,  taken  when  absolutely 
fresh,  was  diluted  with  warm  water.  Two 
tcaspoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  was  added 
to  each  cupful  and  also  two  spoonfuls  of 
lime-water.  This  approximated  the  com- 
position of  mare"s  milk,  and  was  fed  -at  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  colt  took  to  it  quickly,  and  kept 
on  thriving.  The  amount  of  feed  was 
increased,  and  the  number  of  times  of  feed- 
ing was  diminished  until  when  one  month 
old  the  colt  was  being  fed  six  times  a  day. 
At  this  age  he  was  taught  to  drink  from  a 
pail,  and  was  thus  fed  from  then  on.  To 
prevent  constipation,  I  gave  him  every  sec- 
ond day  two  teaspoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  castor-oil  and  sweet-oil.  This 
mixture  I  find  ^ives  better  results  than 
castor-oil  alone,  because  it  causes,  not  a 
sudden  loosening  of  the  bowels,  but  a  con- 
tinued loose  condition. 

At  one  month  old  the  colt  was  fed  a  little 
ground  oats  and  bran,  and  although  he  did 
not  eat  much,  he  got  the  habit  of  nibbling 
at  it.  At  six  weeks  the  number  of  times  of 
feeding  was  diminished  to  four,  but  the  food 
remained  the  same,  the  colt  at  all  times 
having  free  access  to  fresh  water.  He  was 
not  kept  in  the  barn,  but  was  turned  out  in 
a  small  shady  yard  with  several  calves.  This 
is  part  of  the  treatment,  because  a  colt  is  a 
sociable  little  fellow  and  wants  company, 
and  will  thrive  much  better  when  he  is  with 
some  other  living  things  whose  company  he 
can  appreciate. 

When  the  colt  was  two  months  old,  I  sub- 
stituted skim-milk  for  a  small  part  of  the 
ration,  and  gradually  increased  the  amount 
of  skim-milk  fed  until  when  three  months 
old  he  was  living  on  skim-milk  entirely.  Of 
course,  he  had  all  the  ground  oats  and  bran 
he  cared  to  eat,  and  when  three  months  old 
I  substituted  whole  oats  for  the  ground  oats. 
Also,  I  fed  small  bran-mashes  in  which  raw 
egg  was  mixed.  I  fed  the  colt  thus  until 
he  was  four  months  old,  when  he  was  a 
sturdy,  lively,  plump  youngster,  and  as  no 
weaning  was  necessary  he  kept  right  on 
thriving.  He  grew  so  well  that  I  bred  his 
mother  again  and  raised  the  colt  the  next 
year  in  the  same  way.  Contrary  to  the 
established  belief,  these  colts  have  not 
grown  into  stunted,  worthless  horses,  but 
now  at  the  age  of  three  and  four  years  they 
average  close  up  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  make  a  splendid,  serviceable  team. 
Of  course,  in  raising  a  colt  by  hand,  you 
must  use  your  own  judgment  and  common 
sense.  Guard  against  constipation  and 
diarrhea.  There  is  as  much  danger  of 
overfeeding  as  of  underfeeding,  and  worst 


of  all  is  the  danger  of  feeding  too  much  at 
one  time.  At  the  present  market  value  of 
horses,  a  man  can  profitably  afford  to  spend 
a  little  time  in  raising  a  good  horse,  and  if 
he  is  careful,  he  will  be  well  repaid.  In 
feeding  a  colt,  the  tiling  to  remember  is 
that  we  must  approximate  nature  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  green  grass, 
sunshine,  pure  water  and  protection  from 
flies  are  as  necessary  as  milk  and  a  nursing- 
bottle.  Careful  management  and  kind  treat- 
ment also  contribute  to  develop  the  colt  into 
a  valuable  horse.  These  precautions,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  good  horse-sense, 
should  help  the  farmer  to  raise  a  mother- 
less foal  into  a  valuable  horse. 

J.  H.  Murphy. 


To  Keep 


Clean 
and  Sanitary 

Sprinkle  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  on  a  rag  or 
brush,  rub  pail  thor- 
oughly, rinse  well  and 
the  pail  is  spick  and 
span —  "sweet"  and 
hygienically  clean. 

Contains  no  caustic, 
alkali  or  acid  to  harm 
the  hands. 


Many  uses  and 
fuli  directions  on  large 
Sifter-Can  10c 


To  improve  the  dairy  herd,  keep  the  best, 
and  sell  the  rest. 

The  matter  of  frequent  change  of  pasture 
for  both  ewes  and  lambs  should  be  empha- 
sized, both  on  account  of  their  health  and 
the  improvement  of  their  flesh.  One  who 
neglects  the  change  neglects  an  important 
point  in  his  sheep  management. 

Probably  the  most  destructive  practice  is 
that  of  turning  the  stock  onto  the  pasture- 
field  too  early  in  the  spring.  .A.t  this  season 
the  ground  is  soft,  and  when  thus  tramped, 
produces  but  little  pasture  that  season.  The 
biting  off  of  the  young  grass  before  the 
roots  are  well  started  tends  to  discourage 
growth. 


Corn-Silage  for  Hogs 

THE  question  frequently  comes  up  as  to 
whether  corn-silage  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
swine.  This  feed  is  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  roughage.  Swine  are  primarily 
adapted  to  concentrated  feeds.  This  is 
especially  true  of  young  and  growing  swine. 
They  can  use  a  part  of  their  ration  in  the 
foim  of  a  roughage  feed,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
must  be  in  the  form  of  concentrates.  Mature 
breeding  hogs  can  use  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  feed  in  the  form  of  roughage  than  can 
young  and  growing  hogs. 

Since  corn-silage  is  a  carbonaceous  rough- 
age, in  order  to  balance  this  properly  in  a 
ration  for  swine,  it  should  be  fed  in  con- 
junction with  some  nitrogenous  concentrate. 
The  nitrogenous  concentrates  are  always 
more  expensive  than  the  carbonaceous  con- 
centrates. 

Clover  or  alfalfa  as  a  roughage  for  swine 
will  furnish  bulk  to  the  ration  as  well  as  will 
corn-silage  and,  furthermore,  will  furnish 
considerable  protein,  consequently  are  better 
than  the  corn-silage.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
silage  contains  more  undigestible  material 
than  the  clover  or  alfalfa  and  also  contains 
a  good  deal  of  hard  material  with  sharp 
cutting  edges  from  the  outside  of  the  corn- 
stalk that  is  likely  to  injure  the  digestive 
tract  of  swine,  provided  that  they  will  eat  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn-silage  may  have 
a  point  of  advantage  in  its  favor  in  the 
acidity  of  the  feed.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  the  writer  does  not  know.  .\s  a  whole 
it  is  considered  that  either  clover  or  alfalfa, 
or  even  wheat-bran,  will  answer  the  purpose 
considerably  better  as  roughage  for  swine 
than  will  corn-silage.         Wm.  Dietrich. 


Lighting  the  Barn 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  this  question,  "How 
shall  the  barn  be  lighted?"  did  not 
demand  very  much  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer.  Practically  speaking,  there  was 
only  one  way  by  which  this  was  done,  and 
that  was  the  way  of  using  the  lantern.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  various  ways  by 
which  barns  may  be  lighted. 

The  Lantern  is  Inefficient 

Some  years  ago  the  barns  in  use  were  of 
a  rather  inexpensive  and  temporary  nature. 
As  the  importance  and  profitableness  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  live-stock  industry 
became  recognized,  costly,  convenient  and 
permanent  structures  have  been  built  for 
housing  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock. 
This  is  especially  true  with  dairy  barns. 

Therefore,  a  system  of  lighting  in  such 
barns,  which  is  efficient,  safe  and  convenient 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  is  very  important.  The 
use  of  the  lantern  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
kind  of  barns  that  many  farmers  now  have. 

The  lantern  is  unhandy.  To  be  able  to 
see  in  the  various  parts  of  the  barn,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  lantern  on  the  arm 
and  at  the  same  time  do  the  ordinary  chore. 
This  is  very  unhandy.  Besides,  it  is  risky. 
Barns  always  conatin  inflammable  material. 
Straw,  hay  and  other  material  is  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  flame.  Lantern- 
globes  are  likely  to  break  and  thus  cause 
danger,  additional  expense,  and  for  a  time 
the  farmer  is  without  a  light  of  any  kind. 

The  lantern  is  not  efficient.  Even  if  the 
hired  man  or  the  good  housewife  cleaned 
the  globe  every  day,  the  lantern  is  not 
capable  of  distributing  the  light.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  have  so  many  lanterns 
in  a  barn  that  the  light  would  be  quite 
efficient.  But  this  would  not  be  practical. 
Usually  one  or  two  lanterns  are  all  that  are 
used  in  the  ordinary  farmer's  barn.  The 
writer  has  many  times  seen  and  even  used  a 
lantern  giving  only  a  partial,  dull  light. 
Instead  of  serving  as  a  source  of  real  light 
for  doing  the  work,  it  many  times  only 
serves  as  a  center  guide  around  which  one 
^ri^Wmi^  VS^mt  •an.di'h'£^'"\yHt*o  j^lTthe 
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Designed  for  Beaulj 
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Simplicity  and  ilrengtli 
generally  go  togethar.  In 

6yc  (one  Lawn  Fence 

they  are  combined  with  beauty,  making  this  the  most 
practical,  economical  and  most  widely  used  la'wn  fence 
on  the  market. 

It  is  chosen  by  the  most  particular  because  of  its  design, 
and  by  the  most  careful  buyers  because  il  outlasts  any 
other  and  is  the  cheapest  fence  made  in  the  long  run. 

Is  is  made  of  large  heavily  galvanized  wire,  rust  proof; 
self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground  and  esisily  put  up  on 
wood  or  iron  posts. 

We  have  giown  and  prospered  until  our  factory  is  now 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the^  country. 
Our  progressive  spirit  always  leads  in  designs  and 
methods  5  construction.  We  stand  behind  every  foot 
of  fence  we  seD  and  guarantee  it  to  satisfy  you. 

Get  a  Cyclone  Fence  to  protect  and  beautify  your 
premises.  Il  stands  for  prosperity  and  progress.  Our 
free  books  show  all  our  designs  and  describe  fuDy.  Write 
today.  We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Tubular  Steel 
Farm  Gates.  Write  for  special  Farm  Gale  Catcdog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 
A  ^  Dept.  17, 

.^^^^agfeg^r    jH  Waukegan,  111. 
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Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wemakei6ostj'les.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  ^Ivanized  vires 
end  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Prices: 

13  eenta  per  Rod  Dp  , 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.   Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 
IfaeBrowsFence&'n'IreCoa  ' 
iaaA  DtsU  21G  CICTeland,  Ohio  ^ 
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You  Can't  Cut  Out  or  THOROtJGHl'lN,  but 


■will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and  yon 
TCork  the  horse  same  time.  X>oes  not 
blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00  per 
bottle,  delivered.  Book  4  JS  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Hnp- 

 tnred  Mnscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 

Befoi*  After  Glands,  Goitres,  Wens.  Cysts.  Allays 
pain  quickly.  Price  11.00  and  82.00  a  bot- 
tle at  dmgglsts  or  delirered.  Will  tell  you  more 
If  you  write.  Manufactured  only  by 

W.F.YOUNG.  P.D.F.,  23  Temple St.,Sprlnglield,Mau. 


New  York  Buys 
15  Unadilla  Silos 


Investigate  and  you  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  New  York 
Legislators  who  boueht  15  Una- 
dlllas  for  state  institutions.  The 
silo  that  gives  highest  quality  of 
silage— that  is  the  important  thing 
for  you  to  know.  Also  has  superior 
construction,  is  easiest  in  handlmg 
silage,  and  ahead  in  all  points. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  30  day 
order  discount.  Agents  wanted. 
UNAOiLLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  I,    Unadilla.  N.Y, 


SI  LOS 


^Harde^ilos^ecognired  aa  the  BVandartl  becanae  of  their 
I  convenience,   darabllUy*  fttreng-tli  and  wortn, 

I  Csedtj  C.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  salt  everj  purse.  Catalog  free. 

HARPER  MFG.  CO..  Box  31  CobleskiU,  W.  Y.^ 


rGoannteed  Hone?  SaTere:  eaii'estto  pot  op;  adjustable  aato- 
matic  take-up  hoop;  continuous  open  door  front;  air  tigbt  door; 
permanent  ladder.  Licensed  nnder  Barder  Patent  No.  627732 
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5arn.  The  work  cannot  be  done  so  freely 
■^nd  so  properly  with  improper  light.  Neither 
tan  the  stock  be  shown  off' to  advantage  in 
^  half-dark  barn.  Considering  the  ineffi- 
iciency,  the  unhandiness,  the  trouble  in- 
volved, and  the  risk  of  fire,  the  writer 
believes  that  when  a  man  owns  a  good,  well- 
built,  permanent  barn  he  should  have  some 
lother  lighting  system  besides  the  chimney- 
femoked  lantern. 

Avoid  the  Use  of  Gases 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  discuss  this 
f  system  as  being  the  proper  one  to  install 
'  in  a  barn.    There  is  too  much  risk  involved. 
Besides,  considerable  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  gas  system  going.     It  is,  however, 
possible  to  light  a  barn  by  the  use  of  acety- 
lene or  gasolene  gas.    But  the  writer  would 
;  iiot  consider  such  a  system  safe  and  prac- 
i  tical  in  a  barn  when  some  safe  and  effective 
j  lighting  system  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
[cost. 

The  Electric  Light  Does  Good  Work 

The  electric  lighting  of  barns  is  undoubt-; 

Itedly  the  cheapest,  safest,  most  efficient  and 
handiest  system  of  lighting  a  barn.  The 
writer  employs  this  light  in  the  new  dairy 
barn  belonging  to  the  South  Dakota  State 
iCoUege.  This  barn  is  wired  in  conduits, 
iiyhich  method  I  think  should  be  installed  in 
jail  barns  having  electric  lights.  It  is  not 
feafe  to  run  the  bare  electric  wire  through 

,the  barn.  Several  fires,  especially  dwelling- 
house  fires,  have  occurred  in  our  community 
due  to  the  live  wire  being  exposed.  If  the 
wires  are  run  in  conduits,  there  is  no  danger 
and  the  lowest  rate  of  instirance  can  be 
obtained.     It   only   costs    about  one-third 

-  more  to  do  this  when  the  barn  is  being 
■wired. 

The  question  in  this  connection  comes  up, 
\  "How  is  th"  electric  current  to  be  obtained?" 
'   If  the  barn  is  located  so  as  to  obtain  the 


The  Cow  is  Tubercular 

<'/->AN  you  tell  us  the  trouble  and  give  us, a 
V>  remedy  for  a  cow  affected  as  follows," 
writes  one  reader  in  Texas.    "With  her  sec- 
ond calf  a  section  of  the  udder  belonging  to 
one  of  the  hind  teats  was  noticed  to  be 
growing  hard,  the  flow  of  milk  gradually 
diminished  and  finally  became  clotted  with 
ropy,  clabbered  milk.  The  trouble  was  worse 
at  some  times  than  at  others.    The  hardness 
slowly  spread  to  other  sections  of  the  udder, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  seasons  the 
c-"'  was  almost  unable  to  walk  on  account 
of   the   hard,    swollen   tidder.     This  same 
cow  has  a  daughter  with  her  third  calf  and 
the  same  trouble  has  appeared  in  the  same 
section  of  the  udder.    The  cows  are  good 
milk  and  butter  cows,  a  mixed  breed  of 
Jersey  and  Durham.     Can  we  do  anything 
to  check  the  spread  of  this  young  cow^s 
trouble,   and  save  her  from  her  mother's 
fate?     Is  this  disease  hereditary,  or  is  it 
contagious,   and   will   it   affect   the  heifer 
calves  of  these  cows  ?    Does  the  teat,  which 
is  now  growing  hard,  affect  the  milk  in  the 
other  sections  of  the  udder?     This  latter 
cow's  milk  also  at  times  becomes  so  strong 
smelling  that  we  quit  using  the  milk  before 
the   hardness   in   the  udder   is  noticeable. 
It  has  now  been  several  months  since  this 
strong  scent  was  last  observed,  but  it  returns 
at  times  after  being  gone  for  months.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  her  mother,  the  older 
cow,  as  her  milk  always  smelled  sweet  and 
fresh." 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  old 
cow  had  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  and  that 
the  young  cow,  her  daughter,  has  con- 
tracted the  same  disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  incurable  in  cattle,  and  an 
affected  udder  infects  the  milk  so  that  it 
may  cause  tuberculosis  in  animals  or  chil- 
dren fed  thereon. 

Do  not  use  the  milk.  Isolate  the  cow. 
Have  her  tested  with  tuberculin,  which  will 
tell  within  forty-eight  hours  whether  or  not 
tuberculosis  is  or  is  not  present.  If  it  is, 
have  the  cow  destroyed.  If  it  is  not  present, 
sell  her  to  the  butcher  for  immediate 
slaughter,  as  ft  does  not  pay  to  waste  any 
time  in  treating  such  a  case. 

A.  S.  Alexander. 


The  interior  of  the  South  Dcikotr 
College  barns 
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lelectric  light  from  a  near-by  city  light-plant, 
it  is  possible  that  this  will  be  the  better  and 
most  convenient  way.  This  is  the  manner 
in  Which  the  barn  to  which  the  writer 
referred  to  above  is  lighted.  The  light  costs 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  1,000  watts. 
During  the  winter  months  it  costs  approxi- 
mately $3  per  month  to  run  the  lights  in 
two  barns,  one  112  by  40,  and  the  other  120 
by  40.  Besides,  we  light  the  feed-rooms, 
pov/er-room  and  milk-room.  We  have  nine 
thirty-two-candlepower  tungsten  lamps  in 
the  center  of  one.  barn,  and  twelve  lights 
in  the  other  barn.  These  lights  are  put  on 
three  switches.  We  seldom  have  more  than 
one  of  them  turned  on  at  a  time.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  a  light  in  the  milk-room, 
wash-room,  engine-room  and  feed-room. 
Each  one  of  these  is  on  a  separate  switch. 
In  order  to  save  light,  it  is  quite  important 
to  have  a  switch  for  each  room,  so  that 
Jhese  can  be  turned  off  whenever  they  are 
iiot  in  use. 

;  Various  companies  are  now  putting  out 
^mall  electric-light  plants  suitable  for  light- 
ing barns  and  houses  on  the  farm. 

!  A  twenty-light  system,  including  about  a 
fhree-horsepower  engine,  a  one  to  one-and- 
ione-half  kilowatt  generator,  a  switchboard 
^nd  storage  batteries  can  be  bought  complete 
Sor  a  little  less  than  $400.  Most  farmers  who 
have  barns  and  are  about  to  put  in  an 
jfelectric-light  plant,  already  have  a  gasolene- 
jengine.  The  plant  complete,  as  mentioned 
jabove,  minus  the  engine,  can  be  bought  for 
febout  $290. 

(    After  the  plant  has  once  been  purchased 
^nd  installed,  it  costs  very  little,  if  any,  to 
lioperate  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.    The  outfit 
\U  not  complex,  and  it  can  be  operated  by 
gny  ordinary  careful  man. 
I    Many  times  the  farmer  runs  his  gasolene- 
Engine  without  giving  it  all  it  can  do.  For 
instance,  at  the  present  time  the  writer  is 
running   a  twelve-horsepower  gasolene-en- 
gine for  operating  the  milking-machine.  This 
js  more  power  than  is  necessary,  but  in 
order  not  to  have  two  gasolene-engines,  one 
for  doing  the  grinding  and  one  for  running 
the    milking-machine    vacuum    pump,  we 
bought  one  engine  to  be  used  for  all  work. 
Kow  the  writer  could  just  as  well  operate 
a  small  dynamo  or  electric-light  generator 
at  the  same  time  that  the  milking  is  done. 
[The    electricity   thus    generated    could  be 
istored  in  the  batteries  and  could  be  used  at 
jany  time  for  lighting  the  "barn,  or  for  run- 
Ijiing  a  motor,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
1    Such  a  plant  would  furnish  a  dependable 
lighting  system  for  the  barn  at  a  reasonable 
price.    Such  light  is  bright,  safe  and  con- 
yenient.    By  turning  a  switch  any  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  barn  is  lighted  up.  The 
(work  can  be  done  in  the  most,  econornicil 
pnanner  and  the  cows  and  other  stock  will 
fehow  up  to  best  advantage.        C.  Larsen. 


Dairy  Pointers 

N  MANY  instances  the  milker  makes  or 
unmakes  a  cow.  Better  never  put  a  fine 
cow  into  the  hands  of  a  poor  milker.  It  will 
do  no  harm,  however,  and  it  may  do  much 
good,  to  put  the  poor  cow  into  the  hands 
of  a  good  milker.  The  cow  that  is  naturally 
vicious  and  possesses  a  tendency  to  kick  or 
switch  her  tail  in  the  milker's  face  at 
frequent  intervals  is  apt  to  so  exasperate 
that  person  that  he  may  not  only  handle  her 
roughly,  but  also  deal  out  the  same  ,  treat- 
ment to  the  other  cows.  Thus  she  is  a 
detriment  to  the  entire  herd  in  an  indirect 
way.  . 

One  medium-sized  pumpkin  twice  a  day 
for  each  cow  is  sufficient.  It  you  have 
stored  some  of  this  good  cow-feed  and  want 
them  to  last  as  long  as  possible,  one  a  day 
will  give  good  results.  To  avoid  any  danger 
of  the  animals  choking  on  them,  take  the 
corn-knife,  and  chop  them  up  into  small 
pieces.  W.  F.  Purdue. 


Worms  Bother  Pigs 

"yrTHAT  must  I  do  for  the  long,  white 
"worms  in  pigs?"  asks  a  contributor  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  bringing  hogs  to  market 
in  good  condition. 

Worms  infesting  pigs  may  be  either  what 
are  known  as  the  round  worm  or  thorn- 
headed  worm.  These  worms  grow  from  five 
to  twelve  inches  in  length  and,  unless  they 
are  quite  numerous,  usually  do  but  little 
harm  to  the  pigs.  But  when  they  become 
numerous,  they  will  disturb  the  diges- 
tion, and  cause  colicky  pains,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  make  the  hair  appear  dry  and 
lifeless.  Cases  are  known  where  they  have 
worked  through  the  walls  of  the  intestines, 
reached  some  other  organs  of  the  body  and 
caused  death. 

These  worms  do  not  develop  in  the  in- 
testinal tract,  but  when  the  eggs  are  dis- 
charged they  are  carried  into  streams  and 
water-holes,  and  usually  gain  entrance  to  the 
stomach  with  the  drinking-water. 

A  remedy  recommended  for  these  worms 
is  the  fluid  spigelia  senna  given  in  one-half- 
ounce  doses  every  four  hours  until  it  causes 
purging.  Another  remedy  is  turpentine  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  three 
times  a  day  for  adult  hogs,  and  for  smaller 
ones  in  proportion.  This  should  be  followed 
by  castor-oil  or  Epsom  salts. 

Another  remedy  is  to  beat  up  two  ounces 
of  pumpkin-seeds  into  a  pulp  with  sugar, 
and  give  it  one  dose.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  four  hours  with  a  brisk  physic, 
castor-oil  or  Epsom  salts.       B.  F.  W.  T. 


Unless  the  snialler  and  weaker  stock  are 
furnished  separate  quarters  from  the  grown 
herd,  the  little  fellows  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
crowded  into  the  coldest  corners  of  shelter. 

,,iTl\e  oriyv/wg-ycito  feed  sil?,gs  cQFr^ly.J-^ 
to  have  reliable  scales  at  hand  and  weigh 
every  ration  fed. 


"CHARMS  fenced  with  steel 
have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 
grown  the  country  over — bring  dol- 
lars from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 

the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hogs  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.    See  the  nearest  dealer  in 


American  Fence. 

MERICAN  FENCE 
is  made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint     (patented),    a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist- 
ing. Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil- 
ity— three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  frtrm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  thus 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheat 
,  than      Wood  avd 
More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog* 


Send  ff>r  copy  of  '•Awcrican  Fence 
News"  also  book  ^'Huw  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay, profusely  i'luer-'ated,  de- 
vited  tu  tlie  interest  of  farmera  and 
tih-iwitnj  hi.uj  fence  ma'i  he  employed  to 
enhance  the  eaminii  p<n<-er  of  a  farm. 
Furnished  free  ■up'j-^  application. 


F.  BaacteBf  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales 
Apt. ,  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  \VI  KE  €0^ 
Chicago*  72  Adams  Si. ;  New  York, 
»4Khurch  St.  ;  Denver;  Xj.  S.  Steel 
I'roduits  Co. ,  San  Franeisco,  Los 
Angelesf  Portland,  Seattle. 


As  Heavily 


as  ^ 
Here  , 


Edwards  ''REO"  Steel  Shingles 

''Tightcote"  Galvanized 

No  other  steel  shingles  in  the  world  are  Edwards  "Tigrhtcote"  Galvanized.  It  is 
our  own  special  process  and  it  makes  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles  wear  as  long 
as  the  building. 

Each  and  every  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  after  the 
shingle  is  made.   Each  of  the  four  edges  is  as  heavily  galvanized  as  the  two  sides. 

Not  a  microscopic  point  of  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
They  are  rust-proof  and  acid-proof.  They  last  three  times  as  long  as  shingles  cut  out 
after  the  galvanizing  has  been  done,  and  thus  leaving  raw  edges  open  to  ram  and  snow. 

Edwards  Interlocking  "REO"  Steel  Shingles  are  This  (juaranty  is  backed  by  our  SIO.OOO  Ironclad  Bond 
made  of  high  grade  Bessemer  Steel  in  sheets  B  to  12 
feet  long  and  24  inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  gal- 
vanized. All  ready  to  pot  on.  Hammer  and  nails 
all  that  is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied 
over  wood  shingles  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
"EEO"  Steel  Shingles  is  destroyed  by  lightning. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  208-258  lockst,  Cincinnati,  OI110 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roofing  Material  in  Ibe  World  (62) 


and  stands  forever. 

We  bare  a  special  cash  money-makingr  prop- 
osition for  the  man  who  writes  for  it,  in  eaca 
community.  If  any  of  your  buildings  need  roofing, 
you  are  the  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  building 
and  we  will  Quote  you  cost  of  an  Edwards  Boot, 
freight  prepaid.   Write  for  offer  now. 

Send  for  Free  Roofing  Catalog  No.  258  ; 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
Hon)  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk 
Contains  full  infomation  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  usmg 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  ME AL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  England,  in  1800. 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

CDriAUT  DAin  To  Any  Stitlon  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rnfclUnI  rAI II  taint,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wye,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request, 

OME-PI.T  •  •  •  •  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  reet,  »1.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PI.T  •  •  -  Welglw  45  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91-30  per  roll. 
THBEOPI.T  •  Weiglis  85  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roU. 

TERMS  CASH-    We  save  you  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Haat.   Cold-  Sun   or  Rain. 

i  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  BanK. 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  104,  East  St.  Louis,  Ilia. 
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Quality  in 
Fertilizers 


It  pays  to  buy  quality  in  your  fertilizer,  as  it 

does  to  buy  good  seed,  a  sound  horse,  or  a  well  made 
tool.  Price  is  not  the  only  thing-  to  consider,  nor  is 
analysis  always  a  true  giaide.  The  kind  of  materials, 
the  kind  of  factory,  the  kind  of  men  who  run  that 
factory  tell  the  story. 

Our  Biiffalo  factory  covers  fifteen  acres,  with 
eleven  acres  under  roof.  It  includes  every  facility 
kno^^^l  to  the  business — sufficient  storage  for  all  stocks 
to  thoroughly  cure,  the  latest  machinery,  both  steam 
and  electric  power,  the  latter  from  Niagara  Falls. 
Half  of  the  factory  is  filled  with  the  best  materials 
money  can  buy  and  the  other  half  with  the  best 
manufacturer"  fertilizers.  Yet  this  is  only  one  of  our 
factories,  each  equipped  with  the  best  facilities,  and 
each  directed  by  the  best  men. 

Wherever  j-ou  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  "Plant  Food",  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 

terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz- 
ers as  well  as  use  them.    Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  Ame'rican  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


GLARK^S 
CUTAWAY 
PLOW 


REVERSIBLE 
BUSH  AND  BOG 


100% 

CROPS 


This  machine  is  built  especially  to  subdue  newly 
cleared  timber  land  and  bogs  to  a  seed-bed  fit 
for  a  garden.   Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has 
taught  us  how  to  build  tMs  machine  right.   It  is  de- 
signed for  efficiency,  strength,   and  durability.  Its 
use  means  destruction  to  bushes,  bunch  grass,  morning 
glories,  or  any  wild  plant  thatis  preventing  best  cultivation. 
It  has  eight  24-inch  ''Cutaway"  cutlery  steel  disks,  which  cut  a 
strip  5  ft.  wide  and  9  inches  deep.   It  will  throw  the 
soil  to  or  from  the  center,  leaving  the  land  level. 

This  tool  makes  money  for  the  owner  every 
year,  and  its  life  is  indefinite. 
Shipping  weight,  625  lbs. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet 
•'Intensive  Cultivation."  It 
fully  describes  our  complete 
line  of  tools  for  every  crop. 

Cvtaway  Harrow  Co. 
854  Main  St. 
HIGGANUM,  .  CONN. 
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F  YOU 

are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 

I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.  It  contains  full  informa- 
tion, formulas  and  lots  of  information 
to  farmers  who  want  to  get  the  most 
and  the  best  for  their  money.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
by  post  card  from  you. 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
No  Branch  Offices 


40,000  Farmers  Plant 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


Accurate 

Simple 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economicalty— and  properly— by 
using  the  Aspinwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  selt-operat-  ■ 
Ing  Potato  Planter  In  the  world— without  an  equal  anywhere.  LS* 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3  fnmWont. 


1'^ 


able.  One  man  can  run  it.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rials. Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole 
large  or  small.    (We  also  make  efficient  Spraiing  Outfits  for 
Ask  for  our  sprayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas. )  Send 


or  cut  seed, 
every  purpose, 
name  and  ad* 


dress  now.      asPINWALI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  \. 

432  Babin  Street,  JactsoD,  Mich.,  T.  S.A.-Canadian  Factory,  Gnelph,  Ont. 
^^■KBSfe.^J^^'''*''^  Oldest  and  Largest  Makers  of  Potato  Machinery^ 
^      o^^^^^^toM^b^  Cutters,  Planters,  Sprayers,  Dlssers,  Sorters 

^3>l  jlfn    ^ 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1 912 

spread  coat  of  manure.  He  can  then  breed 
the  ewes  to  a  well-bred  Shropshire  ram,  or, 
if  he  does  not  like  sheep  (though  a  few  are 
always  desirable  on  a  dairy  farm  as  cleaners 
up),  he  can  sell  them,  even  if  he  gets  but 
little  more  than  their  cost.  J.  P.  R. 


Double  Cropping  in  Dakota 

WHERE  live  stock  is  kept  on  a  farm, 
it  is  practical  to  double  crop  a  por- 
tion of  the  farm  every  year  as  far 
north  as  the  northern  line  of  South  Dakota. 
But,  of  course,  one  of  the  two  crops  is  a 
forage  crop  cut  green  for  fodder  for  the 
stock,  or  else  pastured  off  green. 

The  first  time  that  I  realized  that  it  was 
possible  to  grow  two  crops  on  one  field  in 
one  season  in  South  Dakota  was  at  the  state 
sheep-breeders'  meeting  at  Aberdeen  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Frank  Sher- 
wood of  Brookings  told  how  he  had  for 
years  been  growing  barley  and  rape,  and  oats 
and  rape  in  the  same  field  the  same  season 
and  on  a  very  large  scale.  He  sowed  the 
rape-seed  with  the  grain  in  the  spring.  The 
rape  did  not  make  growth  enough  to  bother 
the  oats  or  the  barley  while  growing,  but 
after  harvest,  when  the  grain  was  off  and 
the  ground  no  longer  shaded,  the  rape  made 
a  rapid  growth  and  was  a  very  valuable 
sheep  and  lamb  pasture.  Mr.  Sherwood  said 
that  he  often  got  as  much  money  from  his 
rape-field  as  he  did  from  his  grain-field. 
1  have  now  for  years  followed  this  practice 
and  in  all  years  of  ordinary  rainfall'  and  in 
fields  that  are  reasonably  rich  in  humus,  it 
is  as  much  of  a  success  as  Mr.  Sherwood 
said  it  was.  But  to  accomplish  the  results 
one  must  understand  feeding  sheep  and 
lambs.  We  not  only  sow  rape  in  all  the 
grain-fields,  but  corn-fields  as  well,  and  the 
sheep  live  high  here  from  harvest  till  near 
Christmas,  \vhen  the  rape  freezes  down. 
Young  cattle  also  make  excellent  gain  when 
turned  into  corn-fields  that  were  sowed  to 
rape  at  the  last  cultivation  and  hffsked  early. 
The  green,  succulent  rape  and  the  dryer 
corn-leaves  make  them  thrive  remarkably 
well. 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  progressive  old 
farmer  who  made  a  regular  practice  of  sow- 
ing his  rye-field  to  millet.  This  involved 
quick  work  at  just  the  right  time  and  only 
those  who  have  their  work  well  in  hand 
could  follow  the  plan.  His  rj'e  was  always 
in  early  the  fall  before  and  was  almost 
invariably  cut  and  shocked  the  first  week  in 
July.  He  stacked  it  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, and  plowed  the  field  at  once,  arrd  sowed 
millet,  usually  finishing  the  field  by  the 
twelfth,  not  later  than  the  fifteenth,  of  July. 
This  made  a  good  hay  crop.  He  needed  the 
hay  badly  for  a  large  herd  of  cattle  which 
he  always  kept.  For  many  years  he  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  alfalfa  started 
on  his  farm.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  getting 
a  large  field  well  established  and  he  discon- 
tinued the  millet-hay  crop.  His  alfalfa- 
field  yielded  him  not  two  but  three  crops 
each  year,  each  one  of  which  was  more 
valuable  than  the  millet,  and  it  took  far  less 
labor  to  get  it.  Had  the  old  man  lived 
many  years  more.  I  feel  confident  that  his 
farm  would  have  been  in  three  divisions  and 
only  three.  They  would  have  been  the  pas- 
ture, the  corn-fields,  and  the  alfalfa-fields. 
He  was  working  to  that  end  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  when  early  one  morning  his  heart 
stopped  beating  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing and  the  good,  progressive  old  man  was 
laid  in  his  last  resting-place.  That  was 
before  the  days  of  silos  otit  here,  yet  he 
was  talking  of  them,  and  I  feel  confident  he 
would  have  had  two  and  possibly  more,  in 
a  few  more  seasons,  had  he  lived.  He  had 
owned  a  corn-shredder  for  years,  and  with 
shredded  fodder,  corn-silage  and  alfalfa  he 
would  have  been  fixed  to  care  for  his  cattle 
and  his  hogs  as  he  had  always  desired. 

Our  entire  object  in  farming  is  a  good, 
comfortable  living  and  as  much  financial 
gain  as  we  can  get  without  robbing  the  soil 
of  its  fertility.  Alfalfa  is  preeminently  the 
queen  of  our  agricultural  prosperity.  She 
yields  hot  two,  but  three  crops  a  year,  each 
one  of  which  is  as  valuable  as  an  average 
grain  crop  ;  but  alfalfa  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  com  to  balance  the  feeds  produced  on 
the  farm.  Double  cropping  of  grain  is  a 
practical  impossibility  in  South  Dakota,  but 
the  combining  of  corn  and  alfalfa  is  a  com- 
bination for  the  stock  farmer  that  beats 
double  cropping,  for  it  does  not  reduce  his 
soil  fertility,  yet  gives  him  the  income  that 
a  double  crop  would.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  many  South  Dakota  farms  will 
grow  only  alfalfa,  corn  and  pasture.  There 
will  then  be  siloes  on  almost  every  farm  in 
some  counties.  Paul  H.  Brown, 


That  Weedy  Com  Crop 

IN  Farm  and  Fireside  of  November  11th, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Knox  tells  how,  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  explains,  his  corn  crop, 
intended  to  be  followed  by  oats  and  clover, 
became  full  of  weeds.  May  I  suggest  an 
easy,  certain  and  maybe  even  a  paying  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them? 

If  he  has  no  sheep,  let  him  buy,  say, 
twenty-five  three  to  four  year  old  ewes,  and 
turn  them  in  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
corn  crop  is  off  the  ground.  If  he  will 
eaftenaay  iptaKfcof  it  not;i-tEsi3ed.ifbtbii$s^k),ii 
iHithferifiettPEKn^  Hi3;iwee(isdtviBt  difiapjiefceraajJ 
)y  magic,  and  his  land.JnsiifHIgHt!  aisvtdlloo 


An  Alfalfa  Rotation 

FOR  some  fifteen  years  several  of  us 
have  worked  to  get  a  place  for  alfalfa 
in  Ohio.  Sometimes  we  almost  despaired 
of  Ohio  farmers  ever  taking  hold  of 
it  seriously.  They  understand  its  cousins, 
the  clovers,  and  did  not  understand  the 
alfalfa.  And  in  some  way  we.  through  igno- 
rance, told  them  wrong.  But  Ohio  farmers, 
if  slow,  are  pretty  sure,  and  soon  they  found 
the  ways  in  their  various  localities  to  grow 
alfalfa.  To-day  the  plant  has  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  state  that  it  would  take  a  series 
of  very  disastrous  seasons  to  dislodge  it,  if 
indeed  such  a  thing  could  be  possibly  done. 
Farmers  feel  its  intrinsic  value,  because 
they  see  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  and  thrive 
upon  it.  They  are  reluctant  to  sell  it  at 
any  price.  But  if  they  do  sell  it  any  year, 
and  especially  this  year,  they 'and  the  pur- 
chasers find  its  cash  value  to  be  great. 

Twenty-one  dollars  a  ton  we  were  offered 
for  all  of  the  five  hundred  tons  that  would 
grade  well,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  sand 
for  us  to  hold  onto  our  share  and  start 
feeding  it  to  lambs.  Many  of  our  fields  this 
year  would  have  brought  at  least  eighty-five- 
dollars-an-acre  grass  at  that  figure,  or  sixty 
dollars  an  acre  cut.  And  any  year  in  the 
past  ten  years  we  could  have  traded  the 
product  of  an  acre  pound  for  pound  for 
ear-corn.  As  that  product  is  about  four 
tons,  you  will  see  that  it  could  be  traded 
for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels, 
or  four  tons,  of  corn. 

This  year  the  corn  is  only  worth,  as  I 
write,  about  fifteen  dollars  a  .ton,  or  fifty-two 
cents  a  bushel.  So  this  year  corn  is  the 
cheaper  feed,  and  I  am  acting  on  that  con- 
dition and  starting  with  corn  early.  Years 
ago,  before  alfalfa  became  appreciated  and 
when  it  was  lower  in  price  in  relation  to 
corn,  I  fattened  lambs  good  enough  to  top 
the  Buffalo  market  and  only  fed  corn  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  days,  and  they  got  big 
and  heavy  on  that,  too.  Bigger  framed  than 
they  will  get  for  me  this  year,  but  not  quite 
so  fat  as  they  will  get  this  year,  I  suppose. 
Yes,  Ohio  farmers  appreciate  the  alfalfa 
now  and  are  learning  to  grow  it  to  feed  to 
hogs  and  to  sheep  and  to  cattle  and  to 
horses  and  even  to  poultry  in  the  form  of 
meal. 

We  here  are  not  very  heavily  interested 
in  poultry,  but  we  do  have  a  very  successful 
little  hog-farm,  where  alfalfa  is  the  main 
feed  for  the  seven  warm  months,  aritl  now 
we  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future  at  our 
farm  a  mill  to  grind  the  alfalfa  into  meal. 
I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  such  an 
enterprise  would  pay  here  as  there  are  many 
big  hog-raisers  who  would  ask  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  mill  or  would  buy  its  product.  I 
find  that  some  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
pay  two  dollars  more  a  ton  for  the  meal 
than  they  are  now  paying  for  ship  stuff, 
and  would  use  it  mixed  with  ship  stuff,  per- 
haps half  and  half,  as  a  winter  ration  for 
fall  pigs  and  for  brood-sows.  To  the  amount 
needed  to  displace  ship  stuff  or  bran  a  sav- 
ing can  be  effected  of,  say,  twenty-five 
dollars  a  ton  and  up  to  the  limit  needed  for 
this  use,  though  an  acre  may  produce  one 
hundred  dollars  annually. 

Alfalfa  Raises  Land  Values 

Just  as  a  little  matter  of  interest  to 
alfalfa-growers  I  would  say  that  I  have 
met  this  summer  and  fall  at  our  farm  some 
two  hundred  Illinois  land-seekers.  These 
men  have  heard  of  our  place  and  want  to 
see  it.  One  of  the  first  questions  they  ask 
of  me  is  whether  in  my  opinion  this  or  that 
farm  will  grow  alfalfa.  Answers  in  the 
negative  would  hurt  the  selling  price  of  the 
farm  very  materially,  I  can  tell  you.  Yes, 
the  alfalfa  is  already  a  great  plant  for 
Ohio,  and  we  have  only  just  started  in  grow- 
ing it.  Sometimes  my  friends  have  asked 
me  why,  if  alfalfa  is  such  a  fine  crop,  we 
fool  with  any  other  crop.  Well,  on  that 
little  hog-farm  I  spoke  of  we  are  not  fooling 
much  with  any  other  crop.  We  cut  what 
hay  we  ha\  e  time  to  cut  (that  the  hogs  do 
not  need),  and  let  the  hogs  do  the  rest,  save 
for  one  twenty-acre  field  of  corn. 

We  are  able  to  buy  corn  reasonably 
around  this  farm,  and  it  works  all  right  to 
have  about  three  fourths  of  the  farm  in 
alfalfa. 

One  man  in  winter  and  one  man  and  his 
sons  in  summer  can  do  all  the  work  on  this 
farm,  and  while  it  is  only  running  at  one 
half  the  capacity,  it  will  turn  off  this  year 
some  forty  thousand  pounds  of  pork. 

But  on  our  main  farm  we  have  an  entirely 
different  system.  In  summer  we  have  no 
stock  except  the  cows  and  work-horses  and 
some  Percheron  colts.  In  winter  we  feed 
the  corn  and  alfalfa  we  have  been  growing 
during  the  summer.  We  have  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  htindred 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  in  our  humid 
climate  and  with  the  scarcity  of  help  that 
exists  I  would  not  wish  to  go  up  against  the 
harvest  .  of  two  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa. 
hav'atg;  !na.3DtbBr  ciiqjs  with  it.  It  would  not 
besmojBbnioaK  Wiijcould  not  get  men  to  sit 
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around  their  homes  and  wait  for  good  har- 
vesting weather  and  we  would  hate  to  see 
them  sitting  around  on  our  time.  And  so  it 
is  economical  to  diversify  our  crops  a  little 
where  we  labor  to  grow  and  harvest  them. 
There  are  some  days  that  we  can  be  break- 
ing ground  while  the  alfalfa  is  growing,  and 
some  more  days  we  can  be  fitting  and  plant- 
ing that  ground.  And  we  can  cultivate  it  on 
very  cloudy  days  perhaps,  when  hay  is  not 
drying  well.  It  is  more  economical.  Now 
corn  is  the  natural  complement  to  alfalfa. 
The  two,  corn  and  alfalfa,  are  the  only 
feeds  we  need  to  make  a  balanced  ration, 
and  the  corn  succeeds  best  after  alfalfa.  But 
it  takes  one  year  to  get  the  alfalfa  started, 
and  so  we  use  a  nurse  crop  of  barley, 
spring  barley,  or  else  winter  rye,  which  we 
sow  in  the  spring  as  a  nurse  crop  for  the 
alfalfa. 

Corn,  Barley  and  Alfalhi 

Now  the  three-year  rotation,  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover,  was  a  good  one,  a  prac- 
tical one.  How  will  it  do  to  use  two  sixths 
for  corn?  That's  one  third  for  corn  just 
the  same,  isn't  it  ?  And  one  sixth  for  barley 
or  rye,  and  three  sixths  for  alfalfa. 

That  gives  you  one  year  of  corn  on 
alfalfa  sod,  one  field  on  old  ground  for 
corn.  The  alfalfa  sod  is  pretty  tough  plow- 
ing, but  if  it  has  had  alfalfa  on  it  for  half 
time,  the  ground  will  grow  two  crops  of 
corn.  The  manure  can  be  put  on  the  field 
planted  the  second  time  to  corn.  This  gives 
one  half  the  usual  amount  for  the  nurse 
crop  or  small  grain  and  I  do  not  think  most 
farmers  would  object  to  this. 

Willis  Wing. 


tion  also  helps  to  check  the  injuries  of  the 
billbugs  that  winter  as  larvae  in  the  lower 
parts  of  old  corn-stalks. 

Clarence  M.  Weed. 


Field-Crop  Insects 

THE  winter  months  afford  many  opportu- 
nities for  fighting  some  of  the  most 
destructive  insects  affecting  field  crops.  Such 
pests  are  passing  the  winter  in  various  sorts 
of  shelter  upon  or  beneath  the  soil  surface, 
and  a  knowledge  of  where  each  sort  is  hid- 
ing will  help  in  an  intelligent  war  against  it. 

On  level  lands,  where  plowing  can  be 
done  in  fall  and  winter  without  undue  wash- 
ing or  leaching  of  the  soil,  this  practice 
is  helpful  in  reducing  insect  injuries.  Wire- 
worms  have  changed  into  click-beetles  or 
snapping-beetles,  which  are  resting  in  oval 
cavities   in   the   soil.     White   grubs  have 


A  locust  depositing  eggs  in  the  soil 

■developed  into  May-beetles  or  June-bugs, 
which  are  also  resting  in  similar  but  larger 
cavities.  Plowing  breaks  up  these  protecting 
cells,  and  exposes  the  beetles  to  the  weather 
as  well  as  to  such  efficient  enemies  as  crows, 
blackbirds,  hawks,  skunks  and  foxes.  The 
chances  of  the  beetles  living  till  spring  to 
lay  eggs  for  new  broods  of  wireworms  and 
white  grubs  are  thus  greatly  reduced. 

Some  of  the  cutworms  also  pass  the  win- 
ter in  oval  cells  in  the  earth,  so  that  plowing 
helps  to  destroy  them.  Others  find  shelter 
in  the  grass  or  rubbish  at  the  surface,  and 
plowing  under  reduces  the  shelter  for  them. 

The  destructive  root-lice  of  corn,  cotton, 
strawberries  and  various  other  crops  live 
largely  on  the  roots  of  grasses  and  weeds 
growing  in  the  fields.  Plowing  buries  the 
weeds  and  so  reduces  the  food-supply  of 
the  plant-lice.  Many  other  pests  are  also 
checked  by  such  plowing. 

Such  plowing  of  grass-lands,  especially 
those  with  firm  turf,  like  pastures  and  road- 
sides, is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
checking  the  common  grasshoppers  or 
locusts  that  so  often  prove  troublesome  to 
grains  and  grasses.  The  eggs  of  these 
insects  are  deposited  in  masses  in  the  ground 
as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  remain  un- 
hatched  until  the  following  season.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  breaks  apart  the 
egg-clusters  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of 
many  of  them. 

In  regions  where  chinch-bugs  are  destruc- 
tive they  hibernate  about  the  roots  of  grasses 
in  meadows  and  along  fences  and  highways. 
Many  of  them  may  be  destroyed  in  these 
situations  by  burning  over  the  grass.  This 
also  kills  other  insects  wintering  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  including  such  pests 
as  the  spotted  and  striped  cucumber-beetles, 
the  army-worm  and  cutworms  and  various 
other  enemies. 

In  many  states  the  cornstalk-borer  is  a 
destructive  pest.  This  insect  winters  over 
as  a  caterpillar  in  the  stubble  left  in  the 
field.  In  spring  these  caterpillars  change  to 
pupae  or  chrysalides  that  later  change  to 
moths  that  lay  the  eggs  for  the  new  brood 
of  caterpillars  that  attack  the  young  corn- 
plants.  • 

Obviously  the  thorough  destruction  of  the 
stubble  and  old  corn-stalks  left  in  the  field 
will  kill  off  the  caterpillars  and  so  reduce 
the  crop  of  egg-laying  motb'sV  Siuokfdestpuc-' 


The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the 
Corn-Lister 

THE  lister  has  a  place  among  the  modern 
farm  implements,  but,  like  all  other  pieces 
of  machinery,  it  has  a  certain  work  to  do  in 
certain  classes  of  soils.  I  know  of  no  piece 
of  machinery  that  is  more  wrongly  used  to 
the  detriment  of  the  user  than  the  lister. 
The  place  to  use  the  lister  is  in  fields  of  rich, 
dark  loam,  usually  bottom-land,  where  corn 
will  grow  rank  and  tall.  For  the  best  results 
in  the  use  of  the  lister,  the  ground  should 
be  double  listed — that  is,  the  grain-stubble 
should  be  listed  into  ridges  in  the  summer  as 
soon  as  the  grain  is  stacked.  Then,  at 
plowing-time  in  the  spring,  the  ridges  should 
be  split  by  the  spring  listing.  Thus  the  entire 
surface  of  the  field  has  been  plowed  after  a 
fashion.  In  rich  land,  good  crops  are 
obtained  this  way,  providing  the  crop  is  well 
cultivated  after  it  is  listed  in.  For  years  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  corn-growers  between 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to 
list  certain  fields  to  corn  year  after  year, 
single  listing  in  the  spring  between  the  year- 
old  stalks.  It  worked  for  a  few  years,  but 
now  those  fields  do  not  yield  as  they  used 
to,  for  the  fertility  and  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  are  lacking.  Many  men  claim  they 
can  keep  a  listed  field  cleaner  of  weeds  than 
a  check-rowed  field.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
listed  field  that  is  as  free  from  weeds  as  a 
real  well-cared-for  check-rowed  field. 

A  man  must  have  special  cultivators  for 
his  listed  corn.  For  the  single-row  work  the 
most  general  satisfaction  is  gotten  from  a 
good  disk-cultivator.  There  are  several 
makes  of  two  and  three  row  lister  cultivators 
of  various  combinations  of  disks  and  shovels, 
all  of  which  do  fairly  good  work  and  are 
pulled  by  three  or  four  horses. 

The  lister  has  a  geographical  limitation 
beyond  which  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  use  it. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  is  about  the  northern  limit  of  the 
lister.  North  of  that  line  the  season  is  too 
short  for  corn  to  attain  growth  enough  to 
make  listing  desirable  or  even  practical,  as 
the  ears  of  corn  are  too  near  the  ground  at 
husking-time.  It  is  folly  to  try  listing  west 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  moisture  in  the  ridge.  Many 
years  ago  I  heard  an  old  Welshman  sum  up 
listed  corn-fields,  and  my  observations  since 
have  been  in  accord  with  his  terse  remark  : 
"A  listed  field  is  easy  to  take  care  of.  It  is 
soon  put  in  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  quickly 
husked  in  the  fall,  for  there  ain't  much  corn 
to  pick."  I  might  add  that  generally  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  was  poorer  and 
the  field  more  weedy  than  before  the  lister 
was  put  in.  Paul  H.  Brown. 


One  Thing  for  Congressmen  to  Do 

[continued  from  page  4] 

Without  them  we  can't  tell  whether  he  is 
at  Washington  or  at  home  with  a  case  of 
lumbago,  that  somebody  is  hiring  him  to 
have  while  they  get  a  bill  passed,  and  we 
will  grow  suspicious  and  morbid,  and  Mil- 
let's picture  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
will  become  the  universal  type. 

Millet  told  me  just  before  he  died  that  his 
painting  was  the  portrait  of  a  precinct  chair- 
man on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Skookum- 
cliuck  who  supported  the  wrong  man  and 
got  no  seeds  for  four  years.  He  said  he 
never  saw  a  man  so  transmogrified  by 
despair.  He  said  the  fellow  didn't  care  so 
much  for  the  seeds,  but  hated  ^o  have  con- 
gressmen run  it  over  him  that  way.  I  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  transmogrified,  but  he 
had  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

There  are  ways  of  getting  around  the 
evils  of  a  system  without  abolishing  it. 
Getting  around  evils  without  abolishing 
them  is  an  easy  matter,  once  a  government 
gets  the  hang  of  it.  Let  us  not  abolish  the 
free-seed  evil  until  my  seed-growing  con- 
tract expires.  I  suggest  the  following  ways 
of  getting  around  the  cost :  If  necessary, 
the  capitol  lawn  can  be  plowed  up  and  sown 
to  turnips  so  the  congressman's  vision  will 
not  be  distorted,  or  he  can  be  convinced  in 
some  other  delicate  way  that  tastes  differ 
and  that  seeds,  regardless  of  variety  or 
vitality,  are  not  the  paramount  issue. 

If  we  could  each  frank  him  something, 
something  of  about  the  same  value  that  the 
seeds  are  to  us,  he  would  get  a  picturesque 
assortment  of  pet  lizards  and  bone  collar- 
buttons  and  rice  pudding,  etc.,  that  would 
readjust  his  perspective,  and  the  distribution 
of  seeds  would  be  more  logical  and  less 
liable  to  locomotor  ataxia — as  it  were.  I 
suggested  this  to  Senator  Guggenheim,  but 
he  says  the  government  can't  afford  to 
extend  the  franking  privilege  to  the  hoi 
polloi  while  the  price  of  beer  and  pretzels 
is  so  exorbitant,  owing  to  high  taxation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  revise  our  election 
laws  so  that  when  a  man  votes  he  can 
specify  on  the  poll-books  what  kind  of  seeds 
he  wants,  or  write  "No  Seeds"  after  his 
name,  or  we  could  have  a  series  Of  small 
pictures  on  the  ballots,  so  the  voter  can 
check  off  a  canary  or  a  cuspidor  or  cook- 
stove  to  show  what  branch  of  agriculture  he 
is  cdi%2gi4djQ'fi.btj1)fee- statistics  ■  coaA^.  ^Jhenshej 
timnedixptMSBb  tHivthe  congressm-aaiijiaiidiliife' 
i  cotild  act  intslHijent.;.';r£il  aid  bav.  .oisBti!  s.' 


Experts  might  also  be  sent  out  to  tell 
people  what  to  do  with  the  seeds.  With  a 
few  thousand  experts  we  could  soon  ha^  e 
rows  of  cabbage  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  price  of  living  would  be 
reduced  so  we  could  pay  more  taxes  and 
make  up  the  postal  deficit. 

If  there  is  too  much  sameness,  amend  the 
constitution  and  have  the  seeds  done  up 
differently.  Put  them  in  little  boxes  with 
red  heart-shaped  windows  of  isinglass — like 
the  old-tim.e  prize  boxes  we  used  to  get. 
Drop  in  some  trinket  like  they  used  to  con- 
tain. The  excitement  of  digging  into  them 
to  see  what  you  got  will  revive  interest  in 
seeds  where  it  has  flagged  and  help  folks  to 
forget  their  troubles. 

If  this  is  not  thought  advisable,  discon- 
tinue them  temporarily  and  frank  out  some- 
thing else  for  a  while.  The  government 
might  put  in  a  line  of  toys  and  novelties 
for  the  congressman  to  pay  his  political 
debts  with.  Marbles  and  tin  animals  would 
please  the  children.  Safety-pins  are  always 
useful  in  the  family — about  a  pint  of  them. 
Whetstones  are  cheap  and  attractive  and 
often  useful.  Some  carpet-tacks  or  any  little 
thing  would  do.  Folks  would  come  back  to 
seeds  later  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

If  government  seeds  must  go,  to  save  a 
few  paltry  millions  to  the  seed  and  postal 
departments,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  do 
not  abolish  them  at  a  blow  and  unsettle 
business.  Eliminate  them  gradually,  as  we 
do  the  trusts.  The  average  packet  now  con- 
tains about  twelve  seeds.  Say  we  put  in 
only  eleven  this  year  and  ten  next  year,  and 
so  on  year  by  year,  until  finally  in  1923 
the  seed-hungering  multitude  will  get  a  little, 
forlorn  limpy  sack  with  nothing  in  it  and 
will  heave  a  sigh  of  resignation,  and  busi- 
ness will   go   right   on  doing  the  people. 


Orchard-Grass  for  Pastures 

IT  SOMETIMES  happens  that  one  buys  some 
worn  clay  fields,  plowed  too  long  and 
eroded  and  depleted  of  humus  until  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  mat.ter  to  obtain  a  stand 
of  grass.  On  such  a  field  some  orchard- 
grass  may  be  tised  to  advantage.  If  a  little 
bluegrass  be  vised  with  it,  a  more  perfect 
sod  will  be  formed. 

Orchard-grass  has  some  advantages  over 
bluegrass.  Orchard-grass  starts  easily  on 
worn  lands.  It  comes  on  early  in  the 
spring,  and  it  resists  drought  better. 

Its  stiffer  stem  holds  it  up  better  against 
winter  snows,  also.  Stock  prefer  bluegrass 
to  orchard-grass  most  of  the  year,  but  at 
the  time  of  reseeding  a  pasture  I  think  some 
orchard-grass  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Willis  Wing. 


Don't  let  that  enthusiastic  silo  man  sell 
you  more  than  one  one-hundred-ton  silo 
unless  you  ha\'e  more  than  eighteen  head  of 
stock  or  an  exceptional  amount  of  experi- 
ence. Silos,  like  many  other  good  things, 
can  be  overdone. 


This  Beautiful  Sugar-Shell 
Without  Cost 

■yy/E  WANT  to   send  you  this  beau- 
"  tiful  Oxford  Silver  Sugar-Shell,  made 
by  Rogers  Company.      It  is  made  of 
heavy  plate  silver. 
Entire  spoon  is  six 
inches  long,  handle 
is  four  inches  long, 
beautifully  carved 
and  embossed  in 
the  Narcissus  pat- 
tern and  finished  in 
the   popular  gray 
French  style.  The 
bowl  is  two  inches 
long  and  one-and- 
one-half  inches 
wide,  with  a  beau- 
tifull}'  carved  and 
deeply  embossed 
Narcissus  in  the 
bottom.     It  is  fin- 
ished in  highly  pol- 
ished silver  plate. 
We  guarantee  this 
spoon  to  be  genuine 
OxfordSilverPlate. 
If  }-ou  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied,  you 
can  return  the 
spoon  and  we  will 
refundyour  money. 
We  want  to  send  it 
to  you  just  to  show 
you  how  you  can 
earn  a  set  of  six 
Oxford  Silver  Tea- 
spoons   just  like 
it  without  a  cent  of 
outlay,  for  a  slight 
favor  on  your  part. 
SEND  ONLY  TEN  CENTS 
and    one    three-month     subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside, and  we  will  mail  you, 
in  addition,  a  genuine  Oxford  Sugar-Shell, 
as  described  above.    The  Sugar-Shell  will 
be  yours  to  keep,  all  we  ask  is  that  you 
agree  to  show  it  to  two  of  your  friends. 
Address  all  orders  to 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


\XrAMT'17r^»  to  become  independent  i 

▼  ▼  XTLl^  M.  SliM^m  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car-  ' 
olina.  The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."   Leads  for  large 

£rofits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  0.  Van  | 
lEUVEN,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THRIFTY  FARMERS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  find  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  first-class  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application, 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONLY  $10.  GASH 

Balance  $5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GCiRANTEED  Bnggy. 
Write  today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Buggies,  Surreys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
CenLiry  IVIfg.  Co.,    Dept.  1 06  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Two  million 
workers  the 
tiforld  over  tes- 
tify  to  the  durability,  economy,  labor  and 
time  saving  advantages  of  all  Planet  Jr  tools. 

Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  grow,  Planet  Jrs 
are  sczentific  aids  to  bigger  profits.  Made  by  a  practi- 
cal farmer  and  manufacturer.  Every  tool  guaranteed . 

Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 


•"\  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator,   and  Plow,  capital  for  large-scale 
gardening  especially,  has  automatic  feed-stopper, 
seed  index,  and  complete  cultivating  attachments. 

|„  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel   Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake, 

[iNo.  lt)[  and  Plow  is  light,  handy,  and  adapted  to  almost  every  garden 
i^use.   Has  leaf  guard  for  close  work  and  lasting  steel  tra-ine. 

flPfJ  15^       f    A  64=page  illustrated  I  It's  brimful  of 
*  *^ farm  and  garden  bookl  I  valuable  farm 
and  garden  hints,  besides  showing  55  tools  for  all  Icinds  < 
cultivation.   Write  today! 

S  L,  Allen  &  Co 
ox  1I07F    Philadelphia  Pz 


Indestructible  steel  franu. 
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The  question  of  the  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  hss  been  the  subject  of  very 
extended  investigations. 


€»  <* 


The  conclusion  is  that  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  S% 
ammonia,  2>%  phosphoric  acid  and  lOX 

POTASH 

for  early  potatoes  and  800  lbs.  of  3-6-8  for  the  late  crop  are  the 
most  profitable  under  average  conditions.  The  Potash  should 
be  in  the  form  of  Sulfate. 

Many  growers  use  double  these  amounts. 
Such  brands  can  be  had  if  you  insist  upon  them.  Do  not  accept 
so-called  potato  fertilizers,  of  low  grade. 
W^rite  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  Free  books  with  formulas 
and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  BMg.,  Baltimore     Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 
Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1912 


All  Sizes 
from 
to  36 
H.P. 


Write  for  Our  Big 
Engine  Catalogue 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  Stationary  Engines  —  their  design  —  con- 
struction— care  and  operation. 

Tells  you  and  shores  you  in  a  clear,  easy-to- 
understand  manner  all  about  our  complete  line  of 
high  grade  Stationary  Engines.  Combinations  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  lowest  possible  prices, 

MaterifJ,  Workmanship  and  Power 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  eetling  Gas- 
oline Engines  for  years— Tve  know  the  business — 
we  have  a  big  factory— up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  guarantee  in  the  broadest 
and  fairest  possible  manner. 

Don't  forget  to  write  for  the  big  catalog — do  it 
today— and  as^  about  30  day_trtal  offer. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,  267  U.  S.  Motors  Eldg.,  Detroit,  Hkfa. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP!i 


Thitty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 

EnQine*  Burns  gas,  ^soline. 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — A  dvaa  tages — 12 

Ist.  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time-  ind,  Xo  violent  vibratkin. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th.  Eafiily 
portable;  mounlcil  anyirhere.    otti,  Erery  engine 
part  and  horse  power  euiranteed.    6tb.  Abno 
Imelv    frost    proof-    Tth.    PoaitirelT  nm^X 
economltal  ruoning  engine  made.   Pth.  Only 
enirfne  with  ptilley  on  both  sides.    9th,  Small 
pullej  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines. 
10th,  Perfect  lubrication,  coolinc  4  iE;nition. 
iA/An^A^fr<i"*N«u<    11th.  Lowest  cost  encine  in  the  world.  12th, 
nonoeriui     new    ^^.^^      «„„toV.ia  c-x\  in 

Pumping  Engine 


2  to  SO  H.  P. 


a.!  ' 
■a  ted 


"lay  for 
italoe. 


Made  by  reputable  firm,  GO  years  in  business 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1  607  Canal  St.,  ChicagOi  III. 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTIE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sewi 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cut<  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat.  durabJe  repair  and  quickly,  too. 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  SI. 00. 
Complete  sample  with  I  larg'e,  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c,  2  for  Si. 00.  Get  one.  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  samrde  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON,  O. 


A  Flood-Proof  Fence 

To  MAKE  a  fence  which  will  survive 
the  spring  freshets  without  need  of 
repair,  place  two  strong  forked  posts 
(AA)  at  each  side  of  the  brook  or  ravine. 
Secure  a  strong  bent  pole  (P),  or  trunk  of 
small  tree,  and  fasten  firinly  with  wire  to 
the    forked   posts.     From   pole    (P)  hang 


fence-posts  at  convenient  intervals,  and 
attach  them  firmly  with  heavy  -wire  to  the 
pole.  Then  with  extra  long  staples  fasten 
the  wires  to  the  hanging  posts.  The  fence 
■will  be  s-wung  slightly  by  the  spring  torrents, 
but  cannot  be  washed  away.  Large  floating 
objects  will  pass  under  the  fence  without 
damage,  but  live  stock  cannot  get  through  it. 

D.  S.  BuRCH. 


Adjustable  Wagon-Jack 

THE  sketch  shows  a 
wagon-jack  which  I 
have  used  for  five 
years  and  which  gives 
the  best  of  satisfaction. 
The  uprights  are  made 
of  2x3x30-inch  boards. 
The  same  size  14  inches 
long  is  used  for  the 
base,  and  a  small  block 
of  the  same  is  bolted 
between  the  uprights  at  the  top.  Any  wood 
will  answer,  but  the  lever  should  be  made  of 
hard  wood,  about  four  feet  four  inches  long. 
The  rod  below  has  a  block  2x2x6  inches, 
bolted  on  one  end  and  an  eye-bolt  on  the 
other  end  to  bolt  through  the  lever.  A 
loose  pin  should  be  used  to  fasten  the  lever 
to  the  uprights,  and  by  boring  several  holes 
through  the  uprights  the  lever  can  be  shifted 
to  suit  whatever  you  wish  to  raise.  As  you 
lower  the  lever,  the  block  will  slide  down 
the  uprights  and  hold  the  load  at  any 
position.  W.  W.  Pollom. 


A  Ratchet  Wrench 

A HANDY  p  i  p  e- 
wrench  can  be 
had  by  using  a 
common  monkey- 
wrench  and  a  piece  of  rat-tail  file.  Open  the 
wrench  wide  enough  to  allow  the  file  to 
crowd  between  the  side  of  pipe  and  wrench- 
jaw  as  shown  in  sketch.  A  is  pipe  and  B 
is  file.  By  holding  the  piece  of  file  with 
the  fingers,  you  can  use  this  as  a  ratchet 
wrench.  C.  F.  Whitney. 


Cream  Separators  are  like  People 

Some  people  possess  more  qualities  of  ability  or  superioritj'  than  others.    The  one 


possessing  ability  or  accomplishments  in  the  Jiis'hfsf  de'^ 

The  UNITED  STATES 

Is  the  "GENIUS"  among  Cream  Separators 

Its  designers  have  solved  Nature's  laws  more  exactly 
than  those  of  other  makes. 

They  have  discovered  more  accurate  means  of  securing 
the  cream  particles. 

They  have  invented  more  rapid  and  thorough  methods 
of  mechanical  washing. 

They  have  devised  superior  excellence  in  the  bearings, 
giving  ease  of  turning  or  operation. 

They  have  put  ihe  very  best  materials  with  their  knowl 
edge,  ensuring  unusual  durability. 

They  have  bark-  of  them  the  firm  which  has  been  in 
business  since  1873  and  who  guarantee  every  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rator to  be  perfect  in  workmanship  and  materials. 

Prices  as  low  as  a  large  output  of  first  grade  Separators 

will  pi.-rmit.    They  vary  only  with  the  size. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  bowl  of  the  Interlocking  Style 
U.  S.  Separator,  because  of  its  improved  construction,  is 
about  half  the  size  of  older  models  of  the  same  capacity, 
and  that  it  runs  with  about  one-half  the  power. 


'  r'f  we  ca!'  a  s'emus. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 


Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  tlie  country. 


Pulls  Stakes 

To  DRAW  a  stake  easilj'.  fasten  a  heavy 
chain  around  the  stake  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  slipping  a  running  noose  over 
the  stake.  Then  take  hold  of  the  other  end 
of  the  chain,  and  stretch  it  so  that  there  will 
be  just  a  little  slack  chain.  Give  the  chain 
a  few  quick  jerks  upward,  and  the  stake  will 
usually  come  out  with  only  tw'o  or  three 
jerks.  ■  I  have  seen  stakes  drawn  in  this  way 
that  would  have  required  considerable  time 
and  labor  to  dig  out.  .\.  J.  Legg. 


No  More  Backache 

A GOOD  cheap  hand- 
cart which  is  very 
handy  on  any  farm 
can  be  made  by  any 
farmer.  First,  take  an 
old  buggy-axle,  and 
cut  it  in  two  in  the 
middle.  Then  lap 
over  the  two  pieces, 
and  take  two  clips 
(AA),  and  bolt  firmly 
together;  next,  make 
box  about  6  feet  long, 
letting  the  two  lower  side  boards  (D)  ex- 
tend full  length,  for  handles.  Bore  holes 
in  each,  and  put  in  a  round  piece  of  hickory. 
Next,  take  two  blocks  about  eight  inches 
long  ^C),  saw  them  out  like  cut,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  axle,  and  bolt  to  the 
bottom  of  box.  When  finished,  you  will 
have  one  of  the  most  useful  contrivances 
about  the  place.  W,  F.  My'ers. 


Cheap,  Humane  Stanchion 


F.ASTEN  a  piece  of  chain 
with  large  staples  to  the 
top  and  bottom  cross-beams. 
Put  a  ring-snap  hook  on  the 
chain,  so  it  will  slide  up  and 
down.  Either  fasten  the  snap 
to  the  halter,  or  use  a  strap 
or  a  chain  around  the  neck. 
The  cows  can  turn  their  heads 
and  handle  themselves  as  if 
in  swing  stanchion,  but  they 
are  held  firmly  in  pl^ce, 

A.    D.  .A.LLEN. 


Everlasting  Post-Hol-^s 

HERE  is  a  way  to  set 
posts  for  a  yard  or 
garden  fence,  so  they 
will  stay  where  you  put 
them.  Dig  the  holes 
14  inches  square  and 
32  inches  deep,  then 
take  a  post  (A),  and 
make  it  5  inches  square 
at  the  bottom.  Thirty 
inches  up,  make  it  6 
inches  square.  This 
makes  a  nice  taper. 
Xow  bore  an  inch  hole 
through  each  way  at  B. 
Then  put  two  pins  (C) 
through,  so  each  will 
rest  on  the  ground,  and 
thus  hold  the  post  in 
place.     Then  fill  space 

After  this  sets  a  while,  lift  the  post  out, 
take  it  to  the  next  hole,  and  so  on.  Then 
dress  your  posts  all  to  this  pattern,  and 
drive  them  in.  If  they  rot  off,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  put  in  new  ones. 

B.  F.  Eeinhart. 


UseKEROSENE 


Engine  FREEJ 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerc 
sene  Engine  shipped  on  15  days* 
FBEE  Irial.  proves  kerosene 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fael.  If  Batisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  oq  reliMblefarm 
engine;  if  uott  pay  nothmg. 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Aatomobile  owners  are 
burning  ap  eo  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  r-upply 
is  running  short.  G;.5olrae 
lo  9c  to  15c  higher  thun  coal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
tliree  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oiL 


Cyl- 
inders  can- 
not carbouLza 


Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETf^tOIT"  is  the  only  engine  that  handles 

coal  oil  successfully;  uses  alcohol,  gasoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  cranking.  Basic  patent — only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no  gears — no  valves — the  utmost 
in  simplicity,  power  aud  strength.  Mounted  on  eki^is.  All  sizes, 
2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Complete  engine  tested  just 
before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes, 
churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  corn,  runs  home 
electric-lighting  plant.    Prices  (stripped),  $29.50  up. 

Sent  aDy  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engina 
till  YOU  investigate  amazing,  money-saving,  power-saving 
•'DETROIT.'*  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find 
out.  If  you  are  first  io  your  neighborhood  to  write,  we  will  allow 
you  Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Writel 

Petroft  Engine  Works.  133  Benevue  Ave,.  Detroit,  Midu 

$TSO 

And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylin- 
der Engine 

The  rest  in  the  easiest 
monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1 0  days* 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4032         DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


AND  SALESWOMEN  EARN  FROM  $t.00O 
TO  $5,000  A  YEAR  AND  THEIR  EX- 

PENSES.We  will  teach  yoa  to  be  aa  expert  Sales- 
man or  Saleswoman  by  mail  in  cipht  weel  s  and 
our  Free  Employment  Bureau  will  assitt  yon 
to  secure  a  good,  position  where  you  can  earn 
good  wages  while  you  learn  Practical  Sales- 
manship. We  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand 
for  our  students.  If  you  want  to  enter  tlic  best 
paid,  most  independent  profession  in  the  world,  write  today 
for  our  handsome  free  catalog,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip/' 
also  testimonial  letters  from  hundreds  of  students  we  have 
recently  placed  in  good  positions  ;  list  of  positions  now  open 
and  full  particulars  of  the  special  offer  we  are  now  meklng 
new  students.  Address  our  nearest  office,  Dept.  134 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO.  NEWYaRK,  KANSAS  CITT,  SEATTLE,  REW  OftLEANS,  TOBOMTO 


NEW  -  WONDERFUL 

Standard-Gillett  Safety  ff  ^«m>« 

Portable  -can  be  placed  anywhere.  ""f 

Brightest  light  known.  Twice  as  bright  as 
electricity.  Costs  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  hoar. 
Beautiful, soft.mellow  lierht;  particularly  desirable 
for  reading.  Base  of  lamp  made  of  nickled  brass. 
Shades  in  all  colors  to  suit  any  tasce.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular  No.  296. 

Standard-Gillett  Light  Co., 
9- 1  I  Michiean  St.      Chii:aea,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED-MEN 

Prepare  as  Fireman,  Brakemen.  Elec- 
tric Motormen,  Train  Porters  (colored). 
Hundreds  pat  to  work  — €€&  to  |150  a 

month.  No  experience  necessary.  500 
More  Wanted.  Enclose  stamp  for  Appli- 
cation Blank  and  Book.  Btate  position. 

1.  RallwaTC  I.,  No.  36,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AGENTS!  ^'G™^"'^ 


^ills  Sparrows 


A SMALL  Wire  IS 
stapled  to  the 
top  of  the  post  and 
runs  along  the 
board  loosely  and 
up  through  a  loose 
staple  at  other  end. 
From  there  it  runs 
off  to  a  post  at  the  barn,  or  some  place 
where  one  passes  often  and  where  there  is 
a  good  stick.  When  you  see  the  birds  on 
the  board,  hit  the  wire,  and  the  tension 
brings  the  wire  up  and  knocks  the  sparrows. 

F.  Z.  Dexter. 


The  onlj  gtrop- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor 

Gaaranteed 
For  Life 


Braodt^s  patented  AutoiDatie 
zoT  Strapper.  Autom&tirally  puts 
a  perfect  edge  on  any  razoi.  OLD  atyle 
or  SAPETT.  Big  seller.  Everr  m&n  wants  one. 
Write  quick  for  terms,  prioea  and  territory. 
D.  F.  8r»aJl  CadeiT  Co..  M  W.  8r(iail»»y.  N.  T. 


The  Chicken-Protector 

T.^  K  E  four 
boards,  three 
feet  long,  as  A, 
and  nail  corners 
firmly.  On  one 
side  of  frame 
cover  with  one- 
and-one-half-inch-mesh  chicken-wire,  as  C. 
On  the  other  side,  on  each  corner,  nail 
stakes  three  and  one-half  inches  high,  as  B. 
Set  it  on  the  ground  with  stakes  down. 
This  is  a  handy  w-ay  to  feed  chickens.  Just 
put  the  feed  under  the  wire,  and  the 
chickens  can  go  under,  and  it  will  keep  the 
hens  and  turkeys  from  getting  to  the  feed. 

W.  S.  Nevills. 


„  $61.50  WEEKLY  [ll'SZ 

NEW  GASLIGHT  BURNER  for  all  Kerosene  Lamps 

Ko  chimney,  no  smoke,  fits  any  lamp;  lasts  for 
years.  Fast  seller,  no  risk,  "200  percent,  profit. 
Experience  not  necessary.  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Beware  of  imitations.  No  branch  offices.  Address 
 LUTHER  MFG.  CO.,  Papl.  8S,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LOW  PRICES  t,- SL.  FENCE 

100  other  slvl»e.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— :in  better.  "For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  Ep^oiul  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  C0»  Box  921       DECATUR,  IND. 


LAWH  FEMGE 


Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pare  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Colled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box  403    Wtnclieiiter.  Ind. 


A  whirlwind  start  sometimes  goes  before 
a  dead-calm  finish,  but,  nevertheless,  do  all 
your  work  with  a  vim. 

A  farmer  we  know  filled  an  old  gunny- 
sack  last  fall  with  choice  seed-potatoes  and 
buried  them  with  the  rest  of  the  crop.  They 
kept  well. 


mmm 


Ean  on  gp.3oline,berosene,dis- 
tillate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
niore  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  prica 
of  one..  Many  other  exclusive 
features. 

30  Days*  Free  rrlaJ, 

Gnaranteed  10  years. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
andsavemoney,  time 
andlabor.  Absolutely 
the  best  engine  tot 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogne. 

£XJJS  ENOINE  CO. 
21  MoUet  St..  Detroit,  IQch. 


3  to  12 
h.  p. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


The  new  Harlejr- Davidson  is  truly 
comfortable.  Its  ^fal^otemq  Seat 

make«  the  bumpiest  road  seem 
like  a  boulevard  to  its  rider.  This  seat 
takes  up  all  the  jolts  and  jars  common 
to  an  ordinary  motorcycle. 

-r-i  7  7  Control,  an- 

The  iree  wAeel  other  exclu- 
s  i  V  e  feature,  permits  the  starting  of 
this  machine  like  an  automobile.  No 
more  running  alongside  or  pedaling 
to  start. 

We  have  a  booklet  for  you  telling 
about  these  two  new  improvements 
and  others.  Better  send  for  it  right  now. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR  CO. 

408  A  St.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


AGENTS  loo'j^  PROFiT 

13  In  One 

I    Just  oat. 

^  Patented.  Hew  Oselnl  ComblnatlOB. 

Low  priced.  Agents  siouoed.  Sales  easy.  Every  home  needs 
tools.  Here  are  16  toolsin  one.  Essex,  Co.,  H.  Y.  agent  sold  100 
lint  few  days.  Mechanic  in  shop  sold  60  to  fellow  workmen. 
Bi(  snap  to  hustlers.  Just  write  a  postal— say :  Give  mo  special 
confidential  terms.  Ten-inch  lample  free  it  you  mean  business. 
IHODUS  MF6.  CO.,  5746  Wayne  Btreet,  DAyiON,  OHIO 


Puts  a  Set  of 

Steel  Wheels 
on  YoupWagoo 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul- 
ing on  roughest  roads.  If  wheels  are 
as  represented,  pay  balance.   If  not, 
back  comes  your  Si.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

M  ade  in  one  piece !  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Save 
25?iio£draft.  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Life-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  Free. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  923,  QuEncy,  III. 


I9!2  ATCO'  IVfOTTORCVCLES 
TtEBUILT  USED  AUTOMOBILES 


Shipped  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S. 
on  Long-time  Liberal  Credit  Terms. 
BigBargfttnC&talogNo.  84SentFree 


1912  .4 7"CO'  MOTOR  BOATS 


'$22ii-*>'>t<>TradlngOo.,Inc.PittBhurg,P8.  „ 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  ''■''''O 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don't  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort's  sake  get  an 

Elecirie  Handy  Wagon 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,,  Box  13,  Qnlnci.  III. 
MAKK  YOUK  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brich,  Fence  Posts,  Drain  Tile,  etc. 
We  furnish  the  machine  and  InstructionB. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 
Rtfl   lUriNFV  making  blocks  to  sell. 
Dm   BlUlNCI  Write  for  free  booklet. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Box  IQI    Sprinafietd,  Ohio 


For  mending  harness,  shoes,  straps, 
canvas.  Sews  or  mends  anything; 
whole  repair  shop.  Automatic, 
natural  tension  reel,  carrying 
waxed  thread.  Originalperfect 
lock-stitch,  diamond  point 
grooved  needle  protects  the 
Agents  get  bii^.  thread,  always  ready. 

Sells  on  sight.  CH.HyersCo.i  6326Lex!nglonllVe,Clilcago,lll. 


$|0O 

only. 

Sample 
prepaid. 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK.  \ 

All  steel.  Unbreakable.  Compound  \ 
levers.  Quickly  ac(Justed  any  \ 
height.  Best  and  easiest  oper-  1 
ated  Jack  on  market  Thousands  I 
(n  use.  Ask  your  dealer  or  J 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO..  / 

PINE  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSZE,  N.  T.  J 


and  on  all  small  doors. 


It  Sags  Not 

FASTEN  the  end  of 
spring  (A)  about  a 
foot  higher  on  the 
door-frame  than  the 
other  end  of  spring, 
and  the  tension  will 
keep  the  screen  from 
dragging. 

It  is  well,  where 
this  device  is  used,  to 
see  that  the  spring  is 
a  strong  one,  other- 
wise the  job  may  not 
be  satisfactory. 

This  same  principle 
can  be  used  on  many 
loosely    made  panel 
G.  M. 


Get  Rid  of  Weeds 


ERE  is  a  good, 
cheap,  handy 
weeder,  and  it  will 
do  as  good  work 
as  a  thirty  dollar 
machine.  It  will 
cost  less  than 
three  dollars  to  make  it.  Make  the  frame 
20  or  24  inches  wide  and  about  36  inches 
long.  The  wheel  can  be  about  10  inches 
high.  A  wooden  wheel  two  inches  thick 
with  a  tire  on  it  will  do.  The  knife  is  a 
bar  of  steel  two  inches  wide  and  %  inch 
thick,  bent  so  as  to  lift  the  frame  5  or  8 
inches  from  the  ground  and  is  sharp  on 
the  front  edge.  Slightly  bend  the  blade 
down  or  not,  as  desired.  Plow-handles, 
store  bought,  will  be  best  for  handles.  The 
frame  is  made  of  two-by-fours.  It  is 
intended  to  run  between  rows  and  cut  the 
young  weeds  off  under  the  ground.  There- 
fore, keep  it  sharp.     Bear  on  the  handles. 

Since  this  is  a  one-horse  machine,  it  is 
convenient  between  closely  set  rows. 

H.  N.  Kerr. 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
aVDVERTlSEMErSTS 


EARN 


25  to  $100 

A  WEEK 


We  can  positively  show  you  by  mail  HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
.^ALARF.    Book  mailed  free.    Page-Davis,  Dept.  '.!5,  Cliicago,  III 


Tells  what  Co  operation  has  done  by  20  Big,  Important 
Factories  coiuoiuiu'j:  their  Producing  Power— to  increase 
quality— to  lower  prices— and  to  divide  their  profits  with 
you.  Tlireequarter.softiie  selling  expenses  ot  these  great 
co-operative  fa<:tories  entirely  eliminated.  Saves  an  im- 
mense sum  fur  buyers  of  all 
larmand  home  necessities.  You 
buy  direct  from  headquarters. 

Biggest  Saving  Opporiun 
You  Ever  Had 

Gef'Booli  of  a  Thousand  Bar- 

fains"  today  on  Roofing — 
aint— Vehicles — Farm  Im- 
plements—Fencing—House- 
hold Goods,  etc.  Everything 
you  need.  Don't  delay.  Write 
now.  Address 
The  United  Factories  Co, 
Degt^^j^^^^^loveland^ 


Combination  Nest 

SKETCH  shows  a 
"combination 
hen-nest"  used  by 
all  successful  poul- 
trymen.  It  is  made 
as  follows  : 
First,  make  a  box  4  feet  long,  15  inches 
high  and  12  inches  wide.  One  end  is  to  be 
left  open,  into  which  extends  a  teeter-board 
(A)  16  inches.  Stretch  a  piece  of  wire 
netting  (B)  across  the  box.  Let  it  be  low 
enough  so  that  the  fowls  cannot  pass  back 
out,  but  can  easily  enter  the  box.  Make 
nest  (D)  and  an  "exit  hole"  (C).  This 
opens  into  another  yard. 

Second,  make  another  box  5  feet  long, 
15  inches  high  and  24  inches  wide,  adjust 
in  an  "ell  shape,"  as  shown  in  sketch,  with 
a  twelve-inch  passage  from  first  nest  (D) 
clear  on  through  to  the  back  nest.  The 
nests  marked  (DDDDD)  are  twelve  inches 
apart  and  twelve  inches  long. 

Doors  are  made  over  each  nest,  but  are 
not  shown  in  the  sketch.  These  are  for  the 
purpose  of  easily  getting  at  the  eggs  and 
easily  cleaning  the  nests. 

By  these  nests  poultrymen  can  tell  the 
hens  that  are  laying  and  the  ones  that  are 
not  by  their  entering  from  one  yard  and 
going  out  into  another.      Fred.  Vieison. 

>roved  Chimney-Cap 

THIS  cap  should 
be  made  of 
sheet  metal  (heav- 
ier than  ordinary 
is  better)  cylin- 
drical in  form  and 
preferably  one  or 
two  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  pipe  upon  which  it  is 
placed.  The  cap  is  closed  at  the  top.  Four 
oblong  openings  with  square  corners  are  cut 
equidistant  from  each  other,  jtist  below 
the  top  of  the  cap.  The  height  of  the  open- 
ings should  be  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  the  width.  Four  oblong  sheet-metal 
covers,  curved  and  made  large  enough  to  lap 
over  the  edges  and  tightly  close  the  openings, 
are  hung  by  hinges  at  the  top,  to  the  top 
of  the  cap,  so  as  to  swing  freely.  A  stiff 
iron  rod,  approximately  twice  as  long  as 
the  diameter  of  the  cap,  is  then  attached 
midway  of  the  width  of  the  two  opposite 
covers  near  their  lower  edge,  covers  being 
far  enough  above  the  lower  edge  of  the 
openings  to  avoid  striking.  The  rod  must 
be  so  attached  at  each  end  that  when  the 
covers  swing  to  and  fro  they  may  do  so 
freely. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  a  variable 
wind  the  smoke  will  always  go  out  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  wind  and  there  can  be 
no  blowing  down  of  smoke.    H.  S.  Goffe. 


This  Gate-Latch  Works,  Too 


THIS  little  device  is 
especially  good  for 
roads  used  by  travelers 
or  riders  who  are  too 
careless  to  close  gates. 

Get  a  piece  of  iron 
about  1  foot  long,  two 
inches  wide,  abovit  }i 
inch  thick  and  pointed 
at  one  end.    Bore  a  yi- 


I  I 

iPOSt 


One  More  Rack-Lifter 

THE  following  di- 
mensions of  a  one- 
man  rack-lifter  are 
given  for  unloading 
rack  from  high-wheel 
wagon.  To  make  frame  for  rack  to  rest  on, 
take  four  posts  set  five  feet  above  ground 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart  lengthwise 
and  just  wide  enough  to  drive  through  with 
rack  on.  Saw  notch  two  inches  deep  in 
front  side  of  each  post.  Down  six  inches 
from  top  split  out  a  piece  and  iiail  two-by- 
four  over  it,  leaving  a  slot  two  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  long.  To  unload  rack,  drive 
between  posts,  block  wagon,  set  lifter  lever 
under  center  of  one  end  of  rack  and  lift  by 
pulling  down  on  long  end.  When  high 
enough,  catch  loop  (see  sketch)  in  notch  at 
end  of  lever,  which  will  hold  rack  without 
help.  Take  two-by-six  ten  feet  long,  and 
slip  it  under  the  rack  through  slots  in  post. 
The  other  end  likewise.  To  load,  pull  wagon 
under  rack,  raise  one  end  with  lever,  fasten 
wire  in  notch,  pull  out  two-by-six,  and  lower 
on  wagon. 

One  man  can  easily  load  the  heaviest  rack 
with  this  lifter,  which,  made  with  shorter 
legs,  is  very  handy  for  greasing  wagon. 

S.  Crisler. 


   .111,1  .  .  1  • 

inch  hole  in  the  square  end  about  1  inch 
from  the  end.  Now  get  an  iron  bar  about 
15  inches  long,  and  bend  it  in  the  shape  of 
a  link.  Then  give  it  another  bend.  Now 
cut  the  link  at  one  end,  and  insert  it  in  the 
hole  in  the  iron  bar.  Drive  this  device  into 
the  post  and  have  an  extension  board  on  the 
gate.  This  board  will  strike  against  the  bend 
of  the  link,  which  will  fly  up  and  fall  down 
behind  the  extension  board,  thus  locking  the 
gate  securely. 

Fix  the  gate  so  that  it  will  slam  against 
the  post  by  itself.      Benjamin  R.  Wahl. 


Automatic  Rat-Trap 


,  URY  a  one-gal- 
lon jar  in  the 
ground  as  shown 
in  sketch.  Fill 
two  thirds  full  of 
water.  Drive  a 
notched  support  in 
the  ground  about 
two  inches  from 
the  jar.  Make  a  tin  trough.  Drill  a  hole 
through  both  edges  about  two  inches  past 
center.  Put  in  place  and  fasten  by  passing 
a  spike  nail  through  support  and  trough. 
Nail  two  wires  for  bait  to  the  support.  At 
night,  put  on  a  piece  of  fresh  scorched  meat- 
skin.    Trap  will  work  automatically. 

Ray  Malcolm. 


Poke  Apple-Picker 


TAKE  a  piece  of 
heavy  wire,  a 
piece  of  muslin  to 
make  a  poke  for 
catching  the  ap- 
ples, a  handle,  four 
small  staples,  and 
you  have  a  cheap 
and  good  tool. 

First  bend  wire  like  the  top  sketch,  then 
bend  in  a  circle,  and  fasten  to  a  handle. 

Blair  Hall. 


^^^ThelRINIDAD-LAKE-^PHA^ 

^MReadyR^rg 

"Dead  or  alive?" 

Which  has  greater  ^ 
^  strength  and  resisting  || 
J"  power — a  dead  tree  or  J 
^  a  Hve  one?  J 
^  Every  man  who  an-  J 
J  swers  that  question  right  0 
^  knows  why  Genasco^ 
^  stays  waterproof.  The  ^ 
nahtral  oils  of  Trinidad  || 
^Lake  asphalt  give^ 
p  Genasco  its  lasting  life.  \ 

^(       Mineral  or  smooth  surface.   Sev-  \ 
eral  weights.    Genasco  comes  in  rolls  \ 
ready  to  lay— no  experience  needed.  \ 
Ask  your  dealer  {or  Genasco.    Write  \ 
us  for  the  illustrated  Good  Roof  Guide  \ 
Book  and  samples— free.  j 
=        Ask  for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  pack-  ; 
ed  in  the  roll  of  smooth  surface  roof- 
ing.   It  makes  the  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  prevents  nail 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery   That  Gats 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


Handy  Header-Barge 

THE  handiest 
thing  in  a 
.  header-barge  is  a 
\  hinged  side.  It 
^  saves  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  loading 
and  unloading,  no  matter  what  the  load  is. 
Strap-hinges  should  be  used,  and  at  each  of 
the  two  upper  corners  a  loop  or  chain  should 
be  fastened  with  which  to  hang  the  side  up 
to  the  corner  post.  H.  N.  Kerr. 


When  you  think  you  have  a  new  idea,  just 
look  around  and  see  whose  thovight  it  is  a 
sprout  from.  That's  the  way  we  grow 
bigger  and  better  in  this  world. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Hailed  to  Every* 
one  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y..  has  discovered  a  process  of 
makingf  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdipaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  reauired  is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  lire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manuf'r.,  68  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  packag'e,  also  color  card  and  full  informa- 
tion showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  i,'ood  many 
dollars.    Write  to-day.  ^  


Army  Aaction  Sale  Bargains 


Army  Kcvolvers. . $1.65  up 
R'pt'g  Rifles  1.48  " 
Shotguns...  2.25  " 
Haversacks  .10'* 
Saddles....  8.00" 

FPistoIs,  asstM  50  " 

Large  catalogue  with  1912  supplement  388  pages,  regular 
military  encyclopedia  5000  illustratiooa  (ready  February), 
^  mailed  26e  stamps.    FKAHOIS  BANNERMAN, 

Military  Booda  from  gov't  Auction,  801  Broadway,  K.  T. 


ArmyTcnts  $1.40  op 

"    SwordB  30  *' 

'*  Uniform8(new)1.25  '* 
"  Leggios,  Pair  .15  " 
"  Gloves,  "  .22  ** 
"    Overcoats....  2.50'* 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 

Look  for  the  Big  Red  Can 

The  very  next  time  you 
buy  tobacco,  ask  the  clerk  for 
Velvet,  the  kind  everyone 
says  is  "the  smoothest." 

In  the  big,  red  moisture-proof 
Velvet  can  there  are  two  full 
ounces  oi  pure,  clean  smok- 
ing —  made  from  carefully 
selected  middle  leaves  of 
choice  Burley  that  have  been 
aged  for  two  long  years. 

No  hurry-up,  patent  pro- 
cess can  produce  tobacco 
like  Velvet.  It  requires  time 
and  painstaking  care  to  give 
tobacco  such  ripe,  mellow 
perfection. 

Don't  forget — ask  for  Vel- 
vet and  you'll  get  a  big  red 
can  of  "the  smoothest"  to- 
bacco you  ever  smoked.^ 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
ask  him  to  get  it  for  you 
from  his  jobber.  No  need 
to  write  us. 


h2 

FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  Drill  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  DouUe 
'Wheel  Hoe  aod  a  Siogle  Whed  Hoe  are 
all  combioed  in  Iron  Asc  our  No.  6.  It 
drilti  accurately  aor  thickneu  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  brush  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  from  Drill  to  Hill 
Seeder  or  levene.  Dropa  4  to  24  idcIk*. 
fts  d'sired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
three  minutet.  Is  but  one  of  complete  line 
that  fits  the  needs  and  pune  of  every 
Cardener.  Cuk  be  purchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
•r«  needed.  Il  does  perfectly  all  work 
ftftet  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
•ee  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  thow  iu 
Write  us  for  ipcdtl  booklets. 

Complete  lint  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  ioolu 


BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Boi  1382  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


SPRAT, 


f  Rigs  of 
I  All  Size- 
Fpr  All  .Usfc>a 


The  Leader  Sprayer 

for  up-to-date  orchard- 
Ists  keeps  10  nozzles  go- 
ing with  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure. Most  satisfactory 
oiail  orchard  spray  rigs. 
Engine  suited  to  gener- 
ating power  for  all  farm 
work.  Bucket,  Barrel, 
Mounied  4-Row  Potato 
Sprayers,  ©Ic.  Free 
catalogue  describes  en- 
tire line.  Write  for  it. 
Also  spraying  formula, 
calendar  and  complete 
spraying  directions. 
Address 


FIEID  FORCE  POMP  CO.,  139  Uth  St.,  Elmlra.N.Y, 


THOiROUGH  SPRAYING 
MAKES  QUALITY  FRUIT 


—you  canaot  get  it  any  other  way.  We^ 
make  the  pump  you  need;  bucket  and  i 
barrel  outfits  for  little  orchards, 
power  machines  for  big  ones. 

SPRAY 
 PUMPS 

are  substantial  and  durable 
brass  parts  wherever  liquid 
touches;  cannot  rust.  Special 
valves,  making  high  pressure 
easy.  Ask  dealer  or  write  us. 
^    THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
295  Success  Bldg.,  Salem,  O. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


SYMMES*  BLire  HUBBARD.  GrowersV, 
give  it  unstinted  praise.  ThriftT  growerT 
Keeps  well.  We  mean  it  when  \ve  say  "un^ 
excelled."  Ali  seed  grown  on  our  own  i 
GREGORY'S  IMP.  PROLIFIC.  Earliest  MarTOW 
Squash  and  decided  improvement  over  others.  Very 
aitiactiye. 

GREGORY'S  DELICIOUS.  tJnapproached  in  dry- 
ness, sweetness  and  rich  flavor. 

GScCOSY'S  BAY  STATE,  CRECORV-S  VICTOR 
acl  CRECOHY'S  WARREN,  varieties  favored  by 
gy^^^critlcal  growers. 

'^itEGOK^^OUR  CATALOG  THE  LEADER 
HONEST  :^^^^oition  for  1912  now  ready,  lists 
^       c^^^the  best  in  vegetable  seed,  tiow- 
icM&Ss^    ers,  bulbs,  and  small  fruits. 


.  H.  GRt-CSV  k  SON, 


43  Elm  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


>KES  SEEDS 


'  Tlie  time  to  find  out  about  seeds  is 
before  you  plant — not  after.  Get  as 
xnmy  seed  catalogs  as  you  like — but 
b."  sure  to  wnte  for  mine.  I'll  take  a 
chance  on  being  of  some  help  to  you. 

Write  today  and  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 


WALTER  P. 

Dept.  32, 


STOKES,  Seedsman 

 Philadelphia^ 


\What  Sprayer? 


Use  the  sprayer  that  does  the  most 
■work  most  thoroughly  at  the  lowest  costJ 

%  Brown's  Auto  Spray 

No.  1  fitted  with  Auto  Pop  Nozzle — mos 
powerful  and  eflBcient  hand  outfit.  Cap-i 
acicy  4  gallons.  For  large  sprayers—' 
Br  jT.  n's  Non-clog  Atomic  Spray.  Write 
lor  s-jw  prices  and  Free  Spraying  Guide. 
The  E,  C.  BrownCo.,     ISJaySt. ,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 
Baskets 


Fruit  aud  Vege- 
table Packages 
;;'(i\ver='  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
J  for  free  moaey-saving  catalogue 
Bu>  priee-list. 

lai-irestJaotorv  of  its  Kind  in  the  Country. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  109,  New  Albinv,  Ino. 

'~         STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

guaranteed  as  good  as  ijrow.  at  $1.00  per  1,000  and 
up.  Catalogue  Free.    ALLEN  BROS.,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 

I  

!'  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folkx  get  the  very  best  attention. 


^ 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  US  | 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 
We  have  no  agents  aad  grow  I 
our  ewD  atock  ia  Daaavtlie  ) 
There  scalo  is  unkoowo. 

11  PEAR  TREES.  98c. 
3  Bartlett    S  Flemish 
3  Keiffer      3  Secket 
1  Clapp       i  Wilder 
Art  fine,  two-ye&r,  well  matured  | 
trees.    Carefully  selected,  freeh  | 
.du£,  Une  to  name,  ot  mou^jp^clf.^ 
Write  BOW  for  FRKS  catal«ftQf  ooi^pleifi  Uq«. 
Rellly  BrouHunerles,  l^^^^v'.'lf  f<|^;»^^!^^^'f-^J 


Farm  Notes 


How  Much  Ought  a  Dollar  Buy? 

THAT  is  the  question  raised  by  a  group 
of  men  in  New  England.  As  a  result,  a 
new  organization  has  been  effected 
which  will  put  an  old  principle  into  practice. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  old,  for  few  people  are  aware  to-day 
of  its  importance.  Mr.  A.  E.  VVinship  of 
Boston  writes  : 

"Be  your  own  middleman"  is  the  idea 
of  the  railroad  employees  in  Boston  who 
organized  the  Palmer  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation on  the  eighteenth  of  November. 

The  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  modest  plan  of  some  few  railroad  men 
who  have  been  trading  for  the  past  year 
at  a  certain  store  on  the  discount  basis. 
More  men  sought  the  advantages  and 
the  outgrowth  has  been  an  association 
M'ith  almost  ten  thousand  members  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  $50,000  capital  stock.  It 
purposes  to  handle  merchandise  and 
foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  and  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  unnecessary  profits  or  ele- 
ments of  expense.  In  laying  their  plans 
the  organizers  have  had  the  professional 
advice  of  Louis  Brandeis,  one  of  Bos- 
ton's most  able  lawyers  and  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  history  of  all 
successful  cooperative  societies  has  been 
studied  and  the  long-tried  essential 
features  have  been  adopted,  especially 
those  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
cooperative  societies,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  a  half-century  and  are 
to-day  among  the  largest  business  enter- 
prises in  the  world. 

The  organization  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  society  of  railroad  men, 
as  well  as  of  the  officials  of  the  road. 
It  is  the  result  of  earnest  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  employees,  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Palmer,  to  find  a  method 
whereby  the  men  would  find  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  dollars  increased. 
At  present  membership  in  the  corpora- 
tion is  limited  to  employees  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, or  of  lines  under  their  operation. 
No  man  ean  hold  more  than  one  share, 
all  of  which  are  valued  at  five  dollars 
par,  or  have  more  than  one  vote.  Each 
member  has  an  identification  card  which 
he  presents  with  all  his  purchases  at  the 
association  store.  All  his  purchases  are 
entered  up,  and  the  books  are  balanced 
periodically,  a  pro  rata  of  the  profits  of 
the  business  being  credited  to  the  indi- 
vidual, based  upon  the  amount  of  his 
business.  In  other  words,  he  has  the 
profits  of  all  the  articles  which  he  or  his 
family  have  consumed,  minus  his  pro 
rata  share  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
A  free  delivery  system  will  be  estab- 
lished as  in  other  stores. 

The  ad\  antages  of  a  plan  which  will 
assvime  such  enormous  proportions  as 
this  one  promises  to  are  obvious.  In 
buying,  the  association  will  deal  directly 
with  wholesale  producers  and  manufac- 
turers. The  profits  of  the  middleman, 
which  are  admittedly  the  largest  profits 
in  almost  all  lines,  will  be  absolutely 
done  away  with.  The  members  of  the 
association  who  formerly  paid  fiftj'-four 
cents  for  eggs  that  were  bought  by  the 
middlemen  in  Ohio  for  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-three cents  will  now  pay  much  less, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  farmer 
will  get  a  better  price  from  the  associa- 
tion than  he  formerly  got  from  the  egg 
broker.  The  general  public  will  prob- 
ably find  prices  somewhat  lower  at  the 
association  store  than  at  other  stores, 
but  the  members  of  the  association  are 
the  people  who  will  really  get  the  big 
reduction  in  costs.  In  fact,  the  only 
criticism  of  the  association  plan  to  date 
is  that  it  excludes  many  who  would 
gladly  join  and  partake  of  its  manifest 
advantages. 

The  plan  has  met  with  a  most  enthu- 
siastic reception  on  all  sides.  From 
employers,  wholesale  manufacturers, 
wholesale  grocers  and  farmers  there 
have  come  words  of  commendation,  as 
well  as  offers  to  furnish  capital  and 
unlimited  credit.  All  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  what  promises  to  be  a  possible 
solution  of  the  ever-increasing  rise  in 
prices. 

The  administration  of  the  plan  is  a 
big  proposition,  and  it  will  probably  be 
three  or  four  months  before  the  store 
will  be  in  any  way  ready. 

Now,  all  you  people  of  New  England,  get 
in  touch  with  this  organization  and  watch 
the  work  being  done.  Let  the  producers 
study  the  situation.  For  when  all  farmers, 
poultrymen,  gardeners,  fruit-growers,  truck- 
ers and  dairymen  realize  the  importance  of 
this  movement,  it  will  mean  dollars  to  them. 
The  consumer  likewise  will  be  happier.  This 
organization  is  taking  the  right  step  toward 
real  cooperation. 


Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  only 
for  the  thriftless  and  lazy  men.  Enterprise 
and  ambition  are  the  true  mothers  of  pro- 
gressive invention,  and  the  right  inspiration 
for  new  ideas. 

Worrying  about  a  fellow's  work  isn't  half 
^as  bad  as  worrying  about  the  work  of  the 
'tixj^rri.^f}l<y^.jrJ:fe:^  tkaX  job  out.    'Tend  to 
Cft^^woj  kn|t^}5^g.^..^«u'U,  get  to  .the  ^oe  of 
^HFn^'^'i^'Tift.^  «>P44e^rflMicker. 


An  Elm-Tree  Knot 

THE  quotation  "As  a  twig  is  bent,  the  tree 
inclines"  was  never  truer  than  is  illus- 
trated by  an  elm-tree  owned  by  Nelson 
Chapman  of  Fairfield  and  on  the  farm  where 
he  lives.  This  tree  has  two  perfect  knots 
tied  in  it  from  the  main  limbs  of  the  tree. 
The  tree  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  is  nearly  twenty  feet  tall.  It 
is  about  fifteen  years  old.  It  was  set  out  by 
Benjamin  Taylor,  being  a  small  tree  then, 
having  a  crotch  in  it  with  two  main  branches. 


Mr.  Taylor  took  one  branch,  making  a  knot 
in  it  as  he  would  in  a  string.  Then  he  took 
the  other  main  branch,  making  a  complete 
knot,  bringing  the  end  of  the  branch 
through  the  middle  of  the  first  knot  so  that 
not  only  are  there  two  knots,  but  each  is 
around  the  other.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty  one 
and  shows  a  thrifty  growth.  The  knots  are 
holding  their  shape,  and  form  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  that  can  be  found. 

ToHX  E.  Taylor. 


Androscoggin  Cooperation 

FOR  several  years  Androscoggin  Pomona 
Grange  No.  1  has  been  "talking"  coopera- 
tion. During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1910  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  plans  for 
definite  action.  During  the  spring  months 
several  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held, 
and  finally  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
1911,  the  plans  were  completed.  The  general 
comm.ittee  signed  articles  of  agreement  and 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  called  the  Androscoggin  Patrons 
Cooperative  Association. 

Stock  was  sold  sufficient  to  buj'  a  stock 
of  goods.  The  plan  of  organization  was 
that  only  Grange  members  could  be  stock- 
holders. A  store  was  secured  in  Auburn 
and  goods  bought.  Joseph  S.  True  has  been 
hired  as  manager,  and  his  pay  is  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  goods  in  the  store  con- 
sist of  fancy  and  staple  groceries,  grain, 
feed  and  flour.  Later  it  is  planned  to  add 
hardware  and  other  things.  On  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  purchases  by  the  stockholders 
a  dividend  will  be  paid  every  six  months. 
This  plan  was  adopted  rather  than  selling  to 
stockholders  at  a  margin  of  profit  above 
cost  to  pay  expenses.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  com- 
petitive stores,  and  as  soon  as  we  should 
commence  what  they  call  "cutting  prices" 
they  would  unite  against  us.  We  strive  to 
maintain  a  fair  price  for  everj'thing.  as  this 
also  helps  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  farm 
goods.  We  also  have  a  good  trade  among 
non-stockholders  who  get  no  benefit  except 
the  guarantee  of  strictly  fresh  country 
produce. 

The  produce  of  the  farm  is  taken  at  the 
store  in  as  large  quantities  as  needed  and  in 
turn  sold  at  retail.  Later  it  is  planned  to 
handle  car  lots  of  farm  produce  from  our 
stockholders  and  ship  them  direct  to  the 
larger  centers.  We  shall  soon  put  in  a  good 
slock  of  fertilizers  and  all  kinds  of  field 
and  garden  seeds.  Another  plan  is  to  deliver 
car  lots  of  feed,  flour,  sugar,  fertilizers  and 
all  other  farm  necessities  to  our  stockhold- 
ers who  are  not  near  our  store  at  Auburn. 

The  last  two  seasons  the  cow-testing  asso- 
ciations in  Androscoggin  County  have  joined 
together  to  buy  feed  and  fertilizers. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  have 
shipped  to  and  from  the  Producers  and 
Consumers  Exchange  at  Boston  with  good 
saving  both  ways.  A  car  lot  shipped  from 
the  town  of  Minot  recently  netted  fifteen 
cents  more  per  bushel  than  locally. 

A  new  cooperative  association  has  been 
formed  in  part  of  Androscoggin  and  Oxford 
Counties.  This  is  the  "Oxford  Bears  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association."  The  results  they 
have  attained  this  fall  are  shown  in  that 
they  have  sold  their  apples  at  over  a  dollar 
a  bushel  more  than  any  other  growers  near 
here.  One  of  their  officers  is  the  selling 
agent,  and  he  has  accompanied  their  ship- 
ments to  market.  They  have  shipped  a  few 
boxes  in  specially  made  cartons  holding  just 
a  dozen  apples.  These  are  for  the  fancy 
trade  and  they  take  well.  At  the  fairs  and 
at  the  fruit  and' corn  show  at  Portland  and 
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at  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Show  at 
Augusta  they  took  all  of  the  biggest  prizes. 

A  prominent  farmer  said  the  other  day 
he  believed  the  only  way  the  farmers  would 
ever  unite  in  such  associations  would  be  to 
unite  in  small  units.  When  these  are  well 
established,  larger  ones  will  be  formed. 

V.    E.  C.^NHAM. 


Holding  the  Sack 

HIGHWAY  improvement  is  being  discussed 
in  every  community  in  the  country. 
Farmers,  too  frequently  slow  of  inter- 
est in  what  most  concerns  them,  are 
waking  to  a  realization  of  just  what  they 
are  losing  through  the  poor  condition  of 
their  roads.  In  other  words,  and  to  get  at 
the  point  without  delay,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  "holding  the  sack"  with  a 
firm  and  unyielding  grip.  There  has  never 
been  any  excuse  for  poor  and  inadequate 
highways,  and  there  never  can  be  any.  It 
hasn't  been  solely  a  qtiestion  of  money, 
because  every  taxpayer  knows  that  his 
county  has  collected  sufficient  funds  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  showing  on  the  roads.  I 
say  there  has  never  been  any  excuse  for  this 
condition,  but  there  has  been  a  cause,  and 
the  cause  is  nothing  else  than  the  indiffer- 
ence and  unprogressiveness  of  the  road-user. 

In  this  day  of  business  aggressiveness, 
there  exists  a  competition  not  only  between 
different  individuals,  but  between  different 
communities  working  in  the  same  field  of 
endeavor.  Take  farming,  for  instance. 
First,  we  had  the  improved  machinery,  then 
scientific  cultivation  and  crop  rotation,  and 
now  it  is  transportation.  E\  ery  man  who 
tills  the  soil  must  sell  his  produce  at  a 
profit.  To  do  this  he  must  have  such 
facilities  for  delivering  his  crops  that  will 
enable  him  to  compete  with  his  neighbor  in 
time  of  delivery  as  well  as  in  price.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  of 
delivery  often  regulates  the  price.  The  finest 
soil  in  the  world  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
farming  purposes  unless  the  crops  can  be 
economically  marketed.  The  question  of 
highway  transportation  affects  probably  more 
people  than  any  other  economic  problem  of 
to-day.  Every  man  in  the  country  pays  a 
bad-road  tax — whether  it  be  in  increased 
cost  of  foodstuff,  decreased  profit,  or  loss 
due  to  breakage  of  vehicle. 

As  an  illustration  :  I  had  occasion  at  one 
time  to  visit  a  farm  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri. I  was  surprised  to  find  an  excellent 
peach-orchard,  the  trees  heavy  with  fruit. 
Even  the  ground  was  covered  with  fallen 
peaches.  But  what-  astonished  me  was  the 
fact  that  absolutely  no  effort  was  being  made 
to  save  the  crop.  Hogs  had  been  let  into  the 


This  road  leads  directly  to  a  city  of  ten 
thousand 

orchard  and  were  eating  the  fruit  as  it  fell. 
Upon  inquiry,  the  farmer  told  me  that, 
because  oiE  the  impassable  condition  of  three 
of  the  fourteen  miles  of  highway  between 
his  place  and  the  nearest  market,  he  could 
not  afford  to  haul  his  peaches.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  of  valuable  produce — of  a  kind  that 
people  would  buy  readily — were  rotting  and 
wasting  because  of  poor  roads.  His  bad- 
road  tax  was  his  loss,  but  I  paid  mine  in 
excessive  prices  charged  for  similar  fruit 
due  to  its  scarcity. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  farmer,  while  he 
is  not  the  only  loser,  is  perhaps  the  one  most 
affected.  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  a  farmer  should  be  opposed  to 
an  improvement  of  the  highways.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  better  loads  mean  to 
him.  First  (because  money  considerations 
usually  come  first),  there  is  the  alfnost  imme- 
diate increase  in  property  values.  This 
increased  value  is  not  a  myth,  it  is  a  fact. 
\\'liy,  your  own  judgment  will  substantiate 
that  statement.  You  will  pay  more  for  a 
farm  on  a  good  road  than  for  one  on  a  poor 
road.  Therefore,  the  impro\  ement  of  that 
road  must  have  increased  the  farm's  value 
in  your  opinion.  Furthermore,  ten  ten-acre 
tracts  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  one 
one-hundred-acre  farm.  But  the  value  of  a 
small  tract  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
market  such  perishable 'and  special  crops  as 
may  be  grown  there.  Again,  good  service- 
able highways  increase  the  number  of  sub- 
urban residents ;  and  a  few  acres  of  ground 
is  worth  much  more  as  a  home  than  as  a 
farm. 

Consider,  also,  the  improved  social  condi- 
tions that  attend  the  improvement  Tsf  high- 
ways. There  is  the  opportunity  for  social 
and  educational  advantage*-  that  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  There  is  immediately  pre- 
sented the  elements  of  pleasure  and  diver- 
sion that  is  aljsolutely  essential  to  right 
living. 

I  have  mentioned  the  advantage  of  timely 
crop  hauling  that  means  a  more  even  and 
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uniform  market.  Think,  too,  of  the  choice 
of  market  that  is  often  presented.  The 
nearest  town  may  not  mean  tlie  best  prices. 
Because  hard  roads  permit  of  heavier  loads, 
the  number  of  loads  is  reduced  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  is  less.  For  the  same  reason  the 
loss  due  to  breakage  and  wear  and  tear  on 
horses  and  vehicles  is  also  less.  "I  might 
go  on  indefinitely,  noting  the  advantages  of 
good  highways.  But  let  us  devote  a  moment 
to  a  discussion  of  the  means  to  this  most 
desirable  end. 

In  the  first  place,  because  highway  im- 
provement costs  money,  there  must  be 
adopted  some  method  of  financing  the 
project.  Usually,  the  money  derived  from 
the  ordinary  road  and  bridge  tax  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  a  proper  improvement.  The 
custom  of  private  subscription  or  donation 
is  not  economical  and  not  fair.  Poll-tax 
road-building  is  practically  worthless.  The 
right  way  to  build  highways  is  with  bor- 
rowed money — by  issuing  bonds  against  the 
community  benefited.  Every  up-to-date  road 
law  provides  for  this  method  of  financing. 
True,  the  interest  on  these  bonds  makes  the 
improvement  cost  more  than  were  the  cash 
available.  But  even  at  that  a  wisely  chosen 
district  properly  improved  will  show  a  most 
unusual  return  on  the  investment  in  good 
roads.  This  return  will  be  in  increased 
property  values ;  but  it  will  also  be  in  de- 
creased farm  expenses  and  increased  farm 
profits.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered of  the  entire  amount  spent  for  high- 
way improvement  eighty  per  cent,  goes 
immediately  to  the  men  who  pay  the  tax,  for 
labor,  material,  etc.  In  other  words,  by 
voting  a  hundred-thousand-doilar  bond  issue 
for  roads,  you  vote  to  take  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  bank  and  put 
nearly  all  of  it  in  immediate  circulation  in 
your  community. 

Necessarily,  a  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory improvement  of  the  highways  assumes 
careful  planning  and  competent  supervision. 
No  individual  or  corporation  would  consider 
a  large  expenditure  without  assuring  a  busi- 
nesslike management  of  the  project  from  its 
inception  to  its  completion.  And  so  it  must 
be  with  the  county  or  special  road  district. 
The  problem  presented  requires  the  study  of 
men  trained  and  experienced  in  the  business 
of  road-building.  And  these  men  are  worth 
all  they  cost.  They  are  able  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  training  and  judgment 
acquired  through  years  of  study  and  prac- 
tical experience.  The  gross  indifference  of 
the  road-user  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  so  long  permitted  incompetent  men  to 
misspend  his  road  funds.  The  money  that 
has  been  wasted,  and  grafted  through  the 
ignorance  and  negligence  of  unqualified 
highway  officials  in  your  state,  would  build 
miles  of  good  roads  and  leave  enough  to 
assure  excellent  supervision.  In  many  states 
that  call  themselves  progressive,  even  now 
the  actual  expenditure  of  road  money  and 
the  actual  building  of  roads  devolves  upon 
men  who  are  usually  unfitted  for  the  task 
and  are  too  often  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  political  supervisors. 

Assuredly,  the  time  is  right  for  the  tax- 
payer to  investigate  this  question  of  highway 
improvement  and  management.  He  is  put- 
,ting  up  the  cash,  and  he  should  know  that  he 
is  getting  his  money's  worth.  But  this  inter- 
est must  originate  with  the  taxpayer  himself. 
Before  the  road  conditions  can  be  bettered, 
the  road-user  must  express  a  desire  for  the 
improvement.  You  men  who  hold  the  sack, 
why  not  look  within  it?         Jno.  N.  Edy. 


thinks  that,  burdensome.  How  about  an 
indebtedness  on  the  farm,  say  at  six  per 
cent.  ? 

In  buying  a  farm,  the  encumbrance  must 
be  considered  along  with  several  other 
things :  cost  of  production,  cost  of  living, 
taxation,  improvements  to  be  made.  In 
Indiana  taxation  is  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  per  cent.,  on  one  hundred  dollars. 
Combine  this  with  a  six  per  cent,  rate  of 
interest,  and  then  considering  the  other 
items  above  noted  you  see  that  to  assume  a 
greater  indebtedness  than  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  farm  is  risky. 

As  to  buying  a  mortgaged  farm  and 
assuming  a  greater  risk  than  one  third  of 
its  value,  we  consider  that  the  buyer  will 
soon  be  on  the  market  for  another  piir- 
chaser.  Why  ?  Because  a  mortgaged  farm 
will  run  down,  both  in  fertility  and  price, 
because  the  land  must  year  by  year  be  over- 
taxed in  cropping  to  meet  obligations,  no 
time  for  rest,  no  time  for  clovering  or  rota- 
tions, one  crop  system  in  cultivation  and 
that  either  corn  or  wheat. 

No  improvements  can  be  made  until  all 
urgent  financial  demands  are  met  and  the 
culmination  is  a  run-down  farm  which,  if 
it  goes  on  the  market,  is  sacrificed  at  a  loss. 
Other  things  are  also  to  be  looked  after. 
High-priced  land  means  high  taxes,  and 
heavy  interest  on  such  lands  means  failure. 
Prices  of  products  are  not  governed  by 
prices  of  land.  Here  in  Indiana  farms  bring 
from  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  but  corn  is 
no  higher  than  it  is  in  states  where  land 
can  be  had  at. forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre; 
and  to  pay  interest  on  such  land  under  such 
conditions  is  risky  in  the  extreme. 

A  far  better  plan  for  the  city  man  who 
wishes  to  invest  in  farm-lands  is  to  buy  for  _ 
cash  less  acres  and  retain  enough  of  his 
surpkis  to  tide  him  over  till  he  has  some 
income.    Then  he  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Two  cases  of  this  kind  show  in  a  clear 
manner  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  In  an 
adjoining  county  a  farm  of  240  acres,  that 
was  under  an  indebtedness  too  great  to  bear 
and  in  consequence  was  greatly  run  down, 
was  purchased  by  a  young  man  from  our 
place  for  cash.  He  then  expended  several 
hundred  dollars  in  ditching  and  other  im- 
provements, and  this  year  his  crops  of  wheat 
and  corn,  together  with  his  clover-fields, 
have  paid  him  more  than  the  farm  had  paid 
its  former  owner  in  ten  years,  aftd  this  farm 
to-day  would  bring  nearly  treble  its  purchase 
price. 

The  other  similar  in  character  is  in  Tipton 
County,  Indiana.  A  farm  of  eighty  acres 
completely  worn  out  by  overtaxing  in  crop- 
ping was  bought  for  thirty-seven  dollars  cash 
per  acre,  and  after  five  years  of  building  i\p 
the  owner  had  brought  it  up  to  such  a  high 
state  of  fertility  that  he  sold  it  for  $110 
cash  an  acre. 

So  we  conclude  as  we  began  :  Unless  the 
man  can  pursue  a  judicious  system  of  farm- 
ing in  all  its  various  details,  he  better 
keep  close  to  shore  in  the  indebtedness  line. 
One  third  may  be  assumed  with  reasonable 
safety,  but  one  half  without  doubt  is  too 
risky.  Even  with  side-lines  to  aid  one  can- 
not feel  safe.  The  history  of  the  panic  of 
1H73  in  this  county  would  furnish  evidence 
by  the  volume  on  these  questions.  So  con- 
sider well  every  surrounding  before  ventur- 
ing into  unknown  seas.         J.  H.  Haynes. 


Large  or  Small  Farm,  Which? 

For  the  Man  Who  has  Little  Capital 

"fjow  much  indebtedness  can  one  safely 
incur  in  buying  a  farm  ?"  is  a  qiiestion 
often  asked  through  the  farm  press.  It 
conjes  mainly  from  residents  of  towns  and 
cities  who  have  some  spare  cash  to  invest  in 
a  farm,  but  not  sufficient  to  cover  a  cash 
investment.  The  answer  must  be  based 
according  to  the  man  and  the  character  of 
the  farm  to  be  bought. 

Pertinent  to  this  query  comes  another, 
"Why  is  it  that  a  mortgaged  farm  is  hard 
to  sell?"  So  the  nature  of  the  farm  has 
something  to  do  in  the  matter.  Some  men, 
'  real  hustlers  and  systematic,  might  buy  even 
a  run-down  farm  heavily  mortgaged  and  yet 
-pull  through,  while  others  with  less  encum- 
l>rances  would  fail. 

Hence  an  answer  to  our  query  at  the  head 
ol  this  article  should  be  based  on  the  gen- 
eral average  of  m.en's  characteristics,  to- 
gether with  the  average  farm-lands  to  be 
purchased.  Observations  for  a  series  of 
years  past  taken  from  actual  transactions 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  no  man  can  incur 
p  greater  indebtedness  than  one  third  the 
\  alue  of  the  farm  and  pay  out. 

We  know  one  place  that  has  changed  own- 
ers four  times  in  the  last  twelve  years 
iK'cause  of  inability  to  pay  off  an  indebted- 
ness of  less  than  one  third  the  value  of  the 
farm,  and  the  land  is  good.  We  know 
another  that  paid  interest  for  twelve  years 
v/ithout  meeting  one  dollar  on  the  principal, 
and  his  land  was  extra  good. 

If  banks  will  not  (because  they  say  they 
cannot)  pay  more  than  three  or  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  deposits,  how  can  a 
farmer  pay  six,  eight  or  even  ten  per  cent 
on  his  farm?  Our  city  corp^j-j^.l^iji^ji  .jijovrflvys 
money  at  one  and  five-eighth^ij?^r '^q-|t.j_^ixd. 


Editor's  Note— 
farming  seem  to 
intensive  farming 
capital  to  invest. 
\'alues  is  reduced 
and  brains  take 
demand  for  small 
land  under  such 
increase. 


-Experiences  in  intensive 
suggest  small  farms  and 

to  the  man  with  small 
Thus  the  item  of  land 
as  compared  with. labor — 
the  place  of  area.  The 

tracts  of  ordinary-priced 
conditions   would  greatly 


Stick  to  the  old  system  of  setting  fence- 
posts  just  one  rod  apart.  You  can't  stretch 
more  than  that  distance  without  greatly 
weakening  the  strength  of  your  fence. 


Silage  and  Prosperity 

DURING  a  fourteen-mile  drive  through  a 
prosperous  portion  of  one  of  our  most 
prosperous  prairie  states,  I  saw  only  two 
silos. 

On  every  hand,  however,  were  herds  of 
cattle  just  out  of  the  winter  barns.  These 
were,  with  only  two  exceptions,  thin  and 
unthrifty.  The  two  exceptions  were  upon 
the  two  farms  where  I  saw  silos. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  on  the  part  of 
so  many  farmers  is  beyond  me,  especially 
when  in  many  instances  the  owners  them- 
selves still  live  upon  the  farms.  There  is 
now  nothing  of  uncertainty,  nothing  mystical 
about  this  silo  proposition.  To-day  the 
erecting  and  filling  of  a  capacious  silo  is  as 
reasonable  and  as  businesslike  an  undertak- 
ing on  ninety  per  cent,  of  America's  farms 
as  the  filling  of  the  hay-loft  or  the  corn-crib. 

If  the  farmers  who  fail  to  realize  the  value 
of  silage  and  silos  could  be  forced  to  eat 
only  pork  and  potatoes  all  winter,  and  pre- 
vented from  going  to  the  cellar  and  getting 
apples,  cabbage,  turnips,  fruits,  spices  and 
all  those  relishes  we  store  in  our  cellars  for 
winter,  they  would  realize  the  condition  in 
which  spring  finds  their  cattle.  Every  dollar 
a  farmer  makes  feeding  either  his  growing 
lieifers,.  his  milking  cows  or  his  fattening  cat- 
tle Avi.thout  theinid-  of  avwiater.  .sj.lo  could  be- 
MjlouUled-CKV  tinpl-e.d  .witJai.oiiejMiJo  (EuiGoLiHTfeEjdi 


The  Rural  Mail-Carrier 

OF  .ALL  the  faithful  fellows 
Who  serve  your  Uncle  Sam, 
From  Chilkoot  drear  to  where  they  rear 

The  mighty  Gatun  dam. 
There's  none  more  true  and  loyal 

On  any  road  or  trail 
Than  he  who  makes  his  round  and  takes 
The  country  folk  their  mail. 

His  work  is  hard 

His  pay  is  small. 
He   mustn't  bluff. 

He  mustn't  stall. 
He  makes  liis  route 

—That's  all! 

When  roads  are  wet  or  dusty. 

When  days  are  foul  or  fair, 
Or  cold  or  warm,  from  farm  to  farm 

He  has  the  mail  to  bear. 
No  "reasons"  may  excuse  him. 

There's  no  such  word  as  fail. 
Winter  and  spring  he  still  must  bring 

The  country  folk  their  mail. 

The  route  is  long 
When  winter's  pall 
"    Is  on  the  land 

And  snow-flakes  fall. 
But  he  "goes  through" 
—That's  all! 

He's  not  a  brilliant  hero, 

There  isn't  any  chance  ; 
His  rig  and  pace  would  quickly  place 

The  kibosh  on  romance  ; 
And  yet  as  men  are  measured 

He  figures  up  to  scale ;  ■  - 

Without  a  kick  he  does  his  trick, 

And  brings  the  folks  their  mail. 

His  job  is  hard, 
His  pay  is  small. 

But  winter,  summer. 
Spring  and  fall 

He  does  his  work 
—That's  a«  ! 

Bekton  Braley. 


Wild  Parsnips  Poisonous 

I AM  asked  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
roots  of  parsnips  that  came  up  as  "volun- 
teers,'' from  seed  scattered  by  parsnip- 
plants  left  in  the  ground  from  the  year 
before,  are  poisonous.  No,  it  is  not  true. 
Volunteer  plants  of  parsnips  that  have  the 
chance  to  make  good  roots  are  not  likely  to 
turn  poisonous.  It  is  reported,  however, 
and  probably  true,  that  parsnips,  or  plants 
similar  to  parsnips,  that  have  long  run  wild 
in  fence-corners  and  similar  places,  have 
shown  toxic  effects.  But  why  should  any- 
one use  wild  roots  without  succulence  and 
without  quality  when  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  grow  good  parsnip  roots  in  the 
garden  ?  Only  be  sure  that  you  sow  fresh 
seed.  Parsnip-seed  when  even  one  short 
year  old  is  sure  to  disappoint  you.     T.  Gr. 


There  is  much  more  honor  in  being  a 
good  man  at  the  plow  than  being  a  poor  one 
at  politics. 

If  too  many  of  us  were  not  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  get  rich  and  make  a  splutter  in  the 
world,  we  might  all  get  along  more  smoothly, 
accumulate  fully  as  much  in  the  end,  and 
feel  a  whole  lot  better  over  it. 


An  1896  Silo 

WE  BUILT  on  our  farm,  in  1896,  a  300-ton 
round  silo  with  continuous  doors  from 
top  to  floor.  It  was  studded  up  and  down 
and  sheathed  on  inside  with  two  thicknesses 
of  one-half-inch  hemlock,  with  tarred  felt 
between.  The  outside  was  boarded  the  same, 
papered  and  sided  with  rabbeted  siding. 

Our  doorway  was  double  studded  and 
bolted  across  with  one-half  or  five-eighths 
rods  every  sixteen  inches  (I  think). 

The  inside  boarding  came  to  within  about 
one  inch  of  inside  edge  of  door  studs,  and 
the  doors  were  made  out  of  eight-inch 
boards  doubled  with  paper  between  and 
overlapped  each  other  two  or  three  inches. 

I  had  these  piled  on  shelves  or  brackets 
by  the  side  of  doorway,  and,  in  filling,  put 
them  in  as  the  silo  filled,  and  the  corn  held 
them  in  place.  F.  L.  McElheney. 


Worthless  Wire  and  Nails 

Statements  are  published  to  the  effect  that 
ten  years  ago  it  took  two  bushels  of  corn 
to  buy  one  rod  of  fence,  where  novy  one 
bushel  bvtys  two  rods.  There  is  no  argument 
at  all  for  excusing  oneself  in  having  poor 
fences,  as  corn  is  worth  enough  more  now 
to  more  than  cover  the  difference.  But  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  farmer  had 
better  by  far  have  things  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago  (as  regards  fence)  than  what  he 
gets  now.  This  new-process  Bessemer  steel 
is  the  worst  thing  that  was  ever  put  on  the 
market,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make 
a  fence  (or  any  other  article  out  of  it)  that 
will  last  more  than  five  or  six  years.  I  will 
now  give  a  few  of  my  experiences  to  prove 
my  statements.  -  -         •' -i  Jt 

About  fourteen  years  a*o,  PfclougKf  ^^fent^^ 
^or  ithirty  'tWds'  oi^^km/y-nMlti^^  W^Hi'  ^ 
J4jeen  taken  d&*W^''mlF^fe^V«f  itritP'^^'^uFP 


Queen" 


Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Equals  the  famous  "Black  Beauty**  in  I 
human  interest—surpasses  it  in  practica-  i 
bility.    *'Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling  I 
is  vividly  contrasted  with  "Queen"  who  was! 
more  fortunate.    You  sympathize  with  one  [ 
-rejoice  with  the  other-even  as  you  sigh  ] 
f  ir  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune.  1 
Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  Into  this! 
intensely  interesting  and  true  story,  many  I 
valuable  suggestions  for  handling  horses-ai 
result  of  a  lifetime's  experience,  [ 

Special  Offer  to  Horsemen  I 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner,  ] 
trainer,  breeder— everyone  interested  in  I 
horses--shouId  read  this  great  story.  To  1 
make  it  possible*  for  a  short  time  he  ofEere  I 
every  interested  horseman  a  copy,  worth  | 
S1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

H  yon  have  even  a  paasine  interest  in  I 
horses-if  you  own»  train  or  breed  them,  you  f 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  copy,  Enclose  IT.  S.  stamps  or  coin. 

Wit}i  each  book  we  include,  without  extra 
charge,  abeautiful  colored  picture  of  Queen 
—oil  painting  effect— suitable  for  fram- 
ing.   Order  today. 

PROF.  JESSE  BERRY 

Box  508 


_  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


11  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sue 
I  cess  than  any  man  living. I  have  the  largest  and  tin- 1 
I  est  herd  in  the  TJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer.! 
I  ready  for  the  market  at  sis  months  old.  I  want  tol 
Iplace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  myl 
I  herd.  Write  for  my  plan,  "How  toMakeMoney  from  I 
|HogB."       G.  S.  BENJAMIN.  Masonic  Bldg..  Portland.  Mich-T 


Save  MonexTBuy 


A  Lacey  Silo,  save  from  $10  to  $30  and  I'll  guar 
antee  to  give  you  the  finest  Silo  lumber,  best 
construction  and  most  durable  Silo  in  America 
Lacey  Silos  have  best  patented  doors,  extra 
strong  patented  hoops  — fit  perfect  — prevent 
shrink  or  bulge.  My  Silo  Hoops  are  really  the 
strongest  made— sold  on  money-back  guarantee 
after  inspection— priced  as  low  as  63c.  Write  me 
today  and  I'll  surprise  you  with  low  quotations, 
ELUEB  B.  LAOET,  Box  60,  Union.  S,  Y. 


IllWplili 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

That  section  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railvpay  is  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 

8 reduction  of  grains,  grasses, livestock  and  truck  crops.  Fer- 
le  and  attractive  farm  landt  may  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

\X/PIXir  ™e  at  once  for  FREE 
W  Ixl  1  Mia  Descriptive  Literature.  (9) 

H.F.SMITHJrafficMgr.,  Dept.    Nashville Jenn. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 

Our  shallow  boiling  system  is  fast — interchange- 
able pans,  easy  to  handle,  fuel  saving.  Best 
for  Maple,  Sorghum,  Cider  and  Fruit  Jellies. 

CHAMPION 
EVAPORATORS 

the  only  kind  made  of  best  imported  tin — 
cost  less  than 
others.  Send 
for  catalogue. 
CHAMPION 

EVAPOBATOB  CO.    '^B^rftft.  '     1^°^  Many 

Hudson,  Ohio.  Trees  Do  Yott  lap? 


Buvtlie  BEST 


HORSE  CUPPING  MACHINE 


That  was  ever 
made  for  only 


$7,50 


AT  YOUR 
DEALER'S 


You  can  clip  horses,  cows  and  mules  with  it 

All  progressive  owners  of  horses  now 
clip  them  in  the  early  spring,  and  this 
is  the  machine  bought  everywhere. 

This  Stewart  Bali  Bearing  Enclosed 

Gear  Machine  has  all  other  clipping 
machines  skinned  a  mile  foreasy turn- 
ing, fast  clipping  and  durability.  Has 
all  file  hard,  cut  steel  gears,  enclosed, 
protected  and  running-  in  oil.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer,  where  you  can  see 
what  splendid  value  it  is  before  you 
buy.   Send  a  postal  to  us  for  valuaDle 
Free  Treatise  on  the  Clipping 
Horses,  written 
by  sixteen  lead- 
i  ng  veteri  naries. 

^rlte  TODAY 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

1 3«i  lft«Allt-«ve;  CHICABft 

Leheep  siicarmg  machines. 
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If  Pays 
to  Clear 
I^nd 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


The  tipper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  90." 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PSONEER  POWDER  MAKEBS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


GUARANTEED  CATALPA 

Trees.    Also  Seed.    Reautii'nl  Cypress  Trees. 
II.  C.  ROGERS.  Box  148,  MECU  ANIC8BURK.  OHIO 

/*  IS  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


again  three  or  four  times  during  this  time, 
which  is  the  hardest  test  on  a  woven  fence, 
as  it  tends  to  crack  the  galvanizing.  This 
fence  is  better,  to-day.  than  some  my  neigh- 
bor put  up  five  years  ago.  Mine  is  made  of 
iron,  his  of  Bessemer  steel.  1  also  have  forty 
rods  of  four-foot  field  fence  that  I  put  up 
six  years  ago.  Vou  can  pick  it  all  to  pieces 
now,  it  is  that  rotten. 

Now,  in  regard  to  nails,  you  get  the  same 
results  there.  Years  ago,  when  we  got  the 
old  iron  n^ils,  shingles  would  stay  on 
twenty-fi\e  to  forty  years.  With  the  steel 
nails  no  such  results  can  be  expected. 

Of  course,  I  realize  it  is  thi.^  people's  fault 
to  a  certain  extent.  They  have  always  been 
too  willing  to  purchase  a  cheaper  article.  I 
think  the  majority  of  them  see  their  mistake. 
Better  by  far  pay  the  old-fashioned  price  for 
the  old-fashioned  article  than  to  do  all  the 
hard  work  over  and  over  every  five  or  six 
years.  H.  C.  Bushnell. 


Parcels-Post  Progress 

BOTH  senators  from  Ohio  have  declared 
themselves  in  fax  or  of  parcels  post,  and 
expect  to  support  parcels-post  legislation. 
Consequently,  we  should  work  on  our  district 
representatives  to  line  them  up  on  this  meas- 
ure, find  out  how  they  stand,  and  get  them 
interested  and  at  work  in  support  of  general- 
parcels  post. 

Brother  Farmer,  they  will  need  your  vote 
real  bad  next  fall.  Now  is  the  time  to  write 
to  them  and,  tell  them  that  inasmuch  as  all 
legislation  is  compromise,  that  if  they  will 
give  you  their  vote  and  support  for  parcels 
post,  they  may  depend  on  your  vote  and 
your  support  next  election-time. 

A  direct  line  ffom  a  member  of  Congress 
tells  us  that  we  will  not  get  parcels  (tost  this 
session  imless  we  put  on  the  pressure  and 
get  the  farmers  to  work  for  it.  It  is  being 
squeezed  out  by  tariff  talk  and  the  money, 
question.  If  we  want  it,  we  must  write  in 
and  make  our  wants  known. 

Do  get  out  your  pen  and  grind  out  a  letter 
to  your  congressman,  and  let  him  know 
where  you  stand  on  this  matter. 

Make  it  to  the  point.  E.  M.  Rodeb.mjgh. 


Chestnuts 

What  are  They  For? 

.\M  asked  by  a  subscriber  of  philosophfcal 


mind  what  are  the  small  "wartlike" 
growths  on  the  inside  of  each  leg  of  the 
horse — what  are  they  made  of,  and  what 
for  ?  Why  do  horses  have  them  and  not 
hogs,  cows  and  sheep,  etc.  ? 

These  growths  are  a  horn-like  plate  made 
up  of  strong  cells  or  tubes  much  like  the 
hoof.  No  one  has  as  yet  made  known  to 
the  world  what  their  use  is.  Not  all  horses 
and  mules  have  them,  and  they  are  much 
smaller  in  the  highly-bred  animal  than  in 
the  coarse,  unimproved  breeds.  The  mule 
has  smaller  ones  than  the  horse.  It  seems 
that  they  were  created  in  the  prehistoric 
horse  for  some  unknown  purpose,  and  domes- 
tication and  improvement  in  breeding  is 
slowly  extinguishing  them.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  do  not  have  them,  for  about  the 
same  reason  that  horses  don't  have  horns 
like  a  cow  wool  like  a  sheep  and  a  squeal 
like  a  pig :  The  Creator  doubtless  did  not 
wish  to  have  all  animals  look  alike.    C.  S. 


Let  Xour  Own  Feet 
^Decide  This  Question 


Suppose  you  men.  and  boys  who  are  hesitating  about 
trying  a  pair  of  STEEL  SHOES,  let  your  own  feet  cast  the 
deciding  vote.  You  can't  fool  your  feet — they  know  whether 
shoes  are  riglit  or  wrong.  And  how  they  do  suffer  when 
forced  into  ill-fitting,  wrinkled,  misshapen  shoes!  How 
thev  ache  and  pain  and  get  stiff  and  sore  when  such  shoes 
bet(i:-^e  ivate: -soaked! 

CorEs?  Bunions?  Blisters?  Rheumatism? 

If  you  have  troubles  like  these  they  are  simply  the  effects  of  wearing 
the  wrong  kind  of  slices.  Put  your  feet  in  warm,  comfortable,  perfect- 
httint'  STEEL  SHOES  and  all  these  ailments,  all  these  aches  and  pains 
due  to  cold,  wet  feet,  will  trouble  you  no  more. 

Two  Million  Feet  Voted 
for  "Steel  Shoes" 

AW  these  shoes  were  sent  out  for  Free  Exam 
ination  and  Try-on.  It  has  been  a  veritable  land 
slide  for  Steel  Shoes.  Two  million  feet  voted  in 
favor  of  "Steels"  and  against  the  old  foot-torturingr 
"Leathers."  Your  feet  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
question.    Let  me  send  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  a 

try-on,  at  my  risk.    I'll  abide  by  the  vote,  whether  it's  "YES"  or  "NO. 

One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  of  All-Leather  Shoes 
And  Saves  $20  in  Real  Money 

Steel  Shoes  will  prove  the  most  profitable  investment  you  have  ever  made.  They  are  so  amazingly 
durable  that  you  could  afford  to  pay  double  the  prices  I  ask  and  still  be  money  ahead.  The  sole 
and  an  inch  above  the  sole  all  around  the  shoe  is  made  of  one  piece  of  light,  thin,  rust-resisting 
steel.  The  bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give  a  firm  footing  and  protect 
the  soles  from  wear.  When  rivets  are  partly  worn,  replace  with  new  ones  and  shoes  will  need  no 
other  repairs  for  two  years.  50  rivets  cost  only  30  cents.  UMR  CUSHION  INSOLES  form  springy 
cushions  for  the  feet — take  up  the  jar  of  walking. 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  in  different  heights,  both  for  men  and  boys. 


He 

Sole 

of 

Steel 


Why  Not  Send  for  Free  Book? 

■  This  famous  book,  "Jhs  Soje  QjE  Stpel,"  i?,  ;ths 
omfort.  ■©o-y»«f-{««**fav«t.by^*eadihgior  tbiiook 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN 


This  famous  hoQk,  "fhs  Soje  QjE  Stpel,"  i?,  ;thg  key  to  shoe-economy  and  foot 
I  comfort.  ■©o-y»«f-{««**fav«t-by^iIdihg'ior  thi4>ook.a£  once.    Address  (79) 

The  Steel  Shoe  Man 

264A  7th  St.,  Racine,  Wi«. 


Don't  Let  It  Explode 

AL.'kMP  or  lantern  explodes  when  the  oil 
in  the  oil-reservoir  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  cause  it  to  pass  into  the  form  of  a  gas. 
This  gas  formed  in  the  reservoir  is  ignited 
as  it  fumes  out  throvigh  the  burner  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  blaze.  The  explo- 
sion of  a  kerosene  light  is  almost  always 
due  to  dirt  and  soot  collected  on  different 
parts  of  the  burner  and  on  the  top  of  the 
oil-reservoir  This  dirt,  when  saturated 
with  oil,  makes  a  very  effective  medium  for 
the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  blaze  to  the 
reservoir.  By  virtue  of  its  dark  color  the 
dii^  absorbs  the  heat  rays  of  the  blaze, 
instead  of  reflecting  them,  as  do  the  bright 
colored  parts  of  the  burner.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  dirt's  high  power  of  con- 
ductivity of  heat,  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
sultant high  temperature. 

Lamp  and  lantern  burners  are  made  of 
brass,  because  that  material  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  If  a  kerosene  light  is  kept 
clean,  it  is  quite  certain  not  to  explode. 

A  good  way  to  clean  the  burners  is  to  boil 
them  in  strong  soap-suds  and  then  brush 
them  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  lantern-frame 
shotild-  also  be  boiled  occasionally.  Shot 
can  be  run  through  the  ventilating  tubes  to 
remove  the  dust.       Monroe  Conklin,  Jr. 


Freak  Elm-Treis 

IN  River  Forest,  about  two  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  stands  a  giant  freak  elm-tree. 
Or  what  might  be  more  appropriately  called 
a  "Siamese  twin"  tree.  It  is  vigorous, 
healthy  and  is  apparently  the  growth  of 
several  generations  of  men.  It  starts  from 
the  ground  from  a  common  root,  from  which 
it  forks  into  two  immense  straight  trunks 
which  extend  to  a  height  of  about"  thirty 
feet,  at  which  point  the  two  trunks  unite 
and  form  a  single  tree  with  the  graceful 
fan-shaped  top  of  the  ordinary  elm. 


This  tree  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
great  curiosity  and  has  been  visited  by  many 
people.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  primeval 
forest,  a  towering  landmark  high  above  the 
surrounding  hawthorns,  elms  and  maples. 

What  caused  this  strange  growth  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  many  people.  Possibly  a  pro- 
jecting limb  from  one  branch  or  trunk  of 
the  tree  grafted  itself  upon  the  other  trunk, 
forming  the  freak  ligament  or  fibrous  bond 
that  unites  them,  Eugene  J.  Hall. 


Contact  Points 

IF  THE  contact  points  in  your  gasolene- 
engine  sparker  get  sooty,  or  do  not  work 
satisfactorily,  take  them  out,  and  make  new 
ones  by  cutting  a  ten-cent  piece  in  halves, 
hammering  each  half  to  a  round  shape,  then 
driving  in  place.  I  had  copper  contact  points 
in  my  engine,  and  they  were  continually 
gathering  soot.  I  have  some  silver  ones  in 
use  now,  and  they  are  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Ha\  e  used  them  over  a  year  and  have 
never  cleaned  them  once.     Ray  Malcolm. 


A  Machine-Shed? 

WE  HEAR  much  about  the  machine-shed 
ai-C  ls  advantages,  but  here's  the  other 
side  1  ive  where  there's  close  to  fifteen 
inches  rainlal!  yearly  and  where  a  poor  man 
can  get  a  stare  with  about  $1,000.  Tools  cost 
from  $200  up,  owing  to  their  newness  and 
the  nvimber  bought.  These  tools,  farming 
the  way  we  now  do  here  in  Nebraska,  will 
tend  from  a  quarter  to  a  section  of  land. 
This  is  a  case  of  not  having  the  price — the 
shed  is  worth  more  than  the  tools.  Now,  I 
don't  advocate  not  having  a  shed,  but  there 
sure  isn't  the  inducement  to  have  one  when 
a  machine  runs  for  eight,  ten  or  more  years 
bra\  ing  it,  while  idle,  in  the  "Big  Shed"  and 
still  sells  for  a  fair  price,  say  one  fifth  the 
original  price.  Perhaps  this  is  entirely  e 
local  case,  but  it  shows  one  exception  to  a 
rule  often  laid  down.  C.  Bolles. 
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Velvet  Cream 

The  wealthiest,  most  particular  an  1  dis- 
criminating: peopleon  earth  use  the  dining- 
car  service  of  the  8:reat  New  Y»rk  Central 
R.  R..  and  that  is  why  Tubular-made  cream 
alone  is  served  and  satisfies  the  management 
of  that  R.  R.  It  costs  them  more  money 
and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Sweet's  dairy  at  East  A.u- 
rora,  N.Y..  with  a  Tubular  at  the  head  of  it, 
gets  the  benefit  in  big  profits. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  R.R.,with  its  ocean- 
to-ocean  trains,  gets  Tubular  cream  for  its 
dmmg  cars  from  Mr.  J.  McFadyen,  Park- 
beg,  Sask..  and  both  the  R.  R.  Co.  and  Mr. Mc- 
Fadyen profit  from  velvety  Tubular  cream. 

THE  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

MAKE  GREATEST  PROFETS 

for  the  keenest,  best  informed  dairj-- 
men  everywhere.    They  know  they 
must  have  Tubulars  to  get  perfect 
cream  and  to  get  it  all.  Disk-filled  or 
othei-vvise  complicated  separators  lose 
cream,  spoil  its  quality  and 
g  i  v  e  w  h  at  i  s 
termed  a  "metal- 
lic"   or  "disky" 
flavor  to  it. 

Dairy  Tubulan 
contain  no  disks  ot  - 
other  contraptiona 
and  produce  velvet 
cream  of  perfect 
flavor  which  brings 
fancy  prices. 

Tubulars 
Have  t  wi  c  e 
the  skimming 
force  of  oth- 
ers, skim  twice 
as  clean,  v/ear 
longer  and  run 
easier. 

If  it'a  Dot  a  Shan»«i  It's  not 

a  Tabular,  and  you  are  not 
B«ttiner  all  the  nrotits. 
Write  forCataJog_112 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Cbicazo,  III.;  SaR  Francisco,  Gal.;  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winnipeg,  Can. 


21^  H.P.;Stationary^s 
Eng:ne-r-Complete| 


Gives  Qmple  power  for  bU  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves — 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor— ideal  cooling  system. 
Tl?es  kerosene  (coal  oil),  graso- 
liiie.  alcohol,  distillate  or  graa, 
Soldon  15  days*  trial.  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

Ti-vear  ironclad  gvlnrantee.  Sizes 
2?^  to  20  H.  p..  at  proportionatQ 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship, 
Posta  1  bri  11  gs  f  11 U  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
■:ine  in  your  locality.  (116) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


10  Buy  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

along  the  lines  of  tbe  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  7aluc  in  five  years.    Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.    No  ezpentire  irrigation  necessary 
— no  drouths  or  blizzards.    Wioteri  rcry  mild,  sum- 
mers enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sbeep  and  dairyins; 
pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al- 
.w-.'^^  falfa,  corn,  cotton,  Buts,  fruits, particuUrj 
yLy^^and  apples  especially. eUon  jou 
SLt/  are  maiini  Southern  ^  ,,  y  „i,,h.rj,, 

Free  Urmzr,        ^  ^  , 

Subscription 
to  the  f.3i;;hern  Field 


rich. 


Room 
WasbluFton,  l>.  t'. 


FOR  INFORMATION 


TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUTT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Vireinia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 

WILBUR  McCOY,     I        E.N.  CLARK, 
A.  <fc  I.  Agt.for  Florida,   A.<fc  I.Agt.forVirt,'lnla 
Alabama,  Georgia,    I     and  the  Carolinaa, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.     j     Wilnungton,  N.  G. 


ANEW 
JOHN 
DEERE 
BOO 


J   This  book  S^^^^t?^^    J'/  Fr<f=  It 
contains  ^^^'^^^^^w'   -r  Is 

practical  talks  on  the  care,  ^^^^fe^-TCdSy 

adjustment  and  use  of  modem  fann^'^^r—  ^ 
implements.     Every  farmer  should  get 
this  book  and  keep  it. 

Deere  &  Mansur  Com  and  Cotton  Plant- 
ers, Disc  Harrows  and  Hay  Loaders 

No.  9  Edge-drop  Planters,  Model  B  Disc 
Harrow — single  and  double — are  the  worm'n 
best  sellers.  Gold  medal  winners  at  every 
Gtt  Quality  and  aeruici — i/o/i/i 
Deirt  Dealtrt  Glut  Both. 
_^  M-M-—  w.  -     Tell  us  what  tool 

^  ^^t^^V^^flU^^flj^^^you  want  to  know 
■  l^nB^BI^^fl^HHl^about;  then  ask 

for  big  book, 
package  Ho.X-71. 
John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Moline,  II 


exposition. 
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This  Car  for  $900  Means 
Much  to  Practical  Farmers 

Equipped  with  Self-starter  only  $20  extra 


THAT  the  farmer  needs  a  car  in  his  business 
is  no  longer  an  argument.  It  enables  him 
to  get  more  out  of  an  hour's  work  than 
ever  before.  It  makes  everything  on  or  around 
the  farm  move  faster.  So,  if  more  work  can 
be  accomplished  in  any  given  time,  more  clear 
profit  is  bound  to  result. 

But  the  farmer  need  not  pay  more  for  an 
automobile  than  his  work  requires.  It  should 
be  bought,  first  of  all,  as  a  utility— not  as  an 
ornament  or  vehicle  of  pure  pleasure.  It  should 
be  bought  to  work  for  him— not  to  amuse  him 
as,  for  instance,  a  piano  does.  After  the  work  is 
done  you  can  have  all  the  fun  in  the  world  with  it. 

The  Overland  (Model  59)  at  $900  is  abso- 
lutely all  anyone  would  want  in  a  car.  It  will 
make  your  whole  family  happy.  Compare  it 
with  any  $1250  car  on  the  market,  and  you  11 
find  but  little  difference.  You  know  that  most 
of  the  $1250  cars  are  of  the  30-horsepower  type. 
This  $900  car  has  a  30-horsepower  motor.  Seats 
five  people  comfortably.  It  is  big  and  roomy. 
Has  a  staunch  pressed  steel  frame,  selective 
transmission  with  F  &  S  annular  bearings— the 
best  made.  Has  strength,  power  and  speed- 
more  than  you  will  ever  care  to  use.  The  body 
design  and  finish  is  simple,  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful. Upholstery  is  of  good  leather,  hdnd  stuffed 


with  fine  hair.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  thor- 
oughly high-grade  machine. 

If  you  wish  we  will  equip  the  car  with  a  self- 
starter  for  only  $20  additional.  This  starter  is 
the  most  practical  made.  On  continuous  tests, 
under  all  conditions  it  will  crank  a  car  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  simple  and 
safe.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pull  a  little  lever 
and  your  motor  spins.  Use  the  same  gas  tank 
as  you  do  for  your  headlights.  ^ 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  maker  in  the 
business  can  build  this  car  and  sell  it  at  this 
price  without  losing  money.  This  is  due  to 
our  enormous  manufacturing  facilities— the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  manufacturer  who 
turns  out  but  5,000  cars  must  have  greater  pro- 
duction costs,  for  each  car,  than  we  who  make 
25,000  cars. 

We  have  published  a  very  interesting  and 
simply  written  book  which  explains  why  the 
largest  automobile  factory  in  the  world  can 
give  more  car  for  less  money  than  the  small 
factory.  Write  for  a  copy.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  when  you  buy  a  car.  This 
also  explains  in  detail  the  remarkable  value  of 
this  $900  touring  car  and  illustrates  with  hand- 
somely colored  plates  the  complete  1912  line. 
Write  and  ask  for  copy  J-32. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Model  59-T  S-Paisenger  Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $900 

Wheel  base  106  in.;  motor  4i4J;  horsepower  30:  Splitdorf  magneto; 
transmission  selective,  three  speeds  and  reverse;  F.  &  b.  ball  bearings: 
tires  32x31  Q.  D.;  3  oil  lamps,  2  gas  lamps  and  generator.  Complete  set  ol 
tools.   Mohair  top  and  glass  windshield,  $50  extra. 


SEEDS  OF  ALL  THESE  VEGETABLES  GIVEN  AWAY  FOR  TESTING 

XUTE  want  everv  reader  of  this  paper  who  has  a  garden  to  TEST  these  6  splendid  new  vegetables.  We  know  they  will  give  such  wonderful  results  that  the^  T^mn^P 
W  tlTouslnds^f  n?w  customerf and  all  we  ask  is  for  you  to  send  your  address  at  once  plainly  written  on  a  Postal  Card  and  we  wiU  mail  you  these  6  sample 
packets  absolutely  FREE  for  testing.    Do  it  today  before  all  the  sample  lots  are  taken. 


15  Day  Radish— A  wonder  for  quiet  growth. 
WiU  produce  radiBhee  fit  to  uao  in  15  daye.  la  very 
crisp  and  tender,  scar  let  color. 


Giant  Climbing  Tomato — Moat 
wonderful  tomato  we  ever  knew. 
ClimbB  treiliBea  12   to  20  feet. 
PruitB  often  weish  3  lbs.  each, 
I  very    smooth    and  eolid,  few 
I  Beeda,  handBome  red  color. 


*  ZA  r»      r-fthhfic^e— ^^ujij^w'  ^-."v-fe«     —  ^  m^^j  Lettuce — After  once  tryins  thia 

Fancy  Pickles— Here  la  a  enetimber  to  beprondor.  Itiea         W  '^^yr^fJlZZ.fi^  and  eplendid  qualitj.   T17  it  and  you  Tariety  you  will  Bay  it  is  the  quickest  grower  on 

tnarrel  of  beauty,  prows  very   auiot  and  juat  right  flize  for  Heads  quicc,  very  record,  always  tery  tender,  crieo  and  eweeu 

pickling.  Tou  should  grow  thia  eicellent  variety.  will  Bay  it  is  a  wonacr.  j     "   r  ^t.*  « 

^  Ren,ember  we  wU,  send  a  San^ple  P-ket  of  ...  t^^^^^^^^^^  SEEDS  abso.ute^y  SJL%l?n.?o^^^a^  pt't'ayffintft  ^.1  bVng  the... 

Several  dollars  worth  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  from  this  lot  of  _seed_3.    Wnt       ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  p^^^^^^  ^.^j  ^^^^ 


garden  and  will  test  them. 


Our  1912  CATALOGUE  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

FREE  witjJieTery  lot.  AddresS" 


Plants  «.»*»fcw  J.  1  w.- V— >   ^  ^   .  

MILLS  ^EEP  HOUSE,  ^^^^ 


New  Sugar  Parsnip- 
Very  beet  variety  for  home 
g»rdene.  Koote  large,  very 
amoo*h,  fleah  fiiie-grained.anii 
tlOeSent  quality. 
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Triple 


IOOO%Return5from 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big- 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  Sl,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.   SO  days' 
free  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HERCrLES  BIFO.  CO. 

178  17th  St. 
jCenterrlllp, 
Iowa 


WANTED 


A  bright,  ener- 
getic man  or 

 woman  in 

every  town  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  The  American  Maga 
ZINE.  Any  reader  seeking  a 
lucrative  position  or  the  means  of 
raising  spending  money  should 
investigate  our  offer.  Steady 
workers  can  earn  a  big  income, 
and  those  who  give  only  part  time 
will  be  well  repaid.  Address, 

Chief  of  Subscription  Staff 

THE   AMERICAN  MACAZINE 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


lURS 

AND  PJELTS 


To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Old  Reliable  (35  yra.)  and  Largest  Dealers  in  the  Northwest. 

Pay  High  Pricea.  Quick  Returns.  Satisfaction. 
FrOO  I  Circulars  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs. 
riCCi  Trappers  Guide  to  those  who  ship  to  ua. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED  '^^^^^'^^^^S. 

prices.    De  GOOD  BROS.,  Ostrander,  Ohio,  Delaware  Co. 


Sound  Gun  Advice 

DURING  the  winter  months  thousands 
of  men  and  boys  will  carry  guns  on 
hunting  expeditions.  A  gun  is  not 
dangerous  in  the  hand  of  a  careful  man  or 
hoy,  but  it  is  a  deadly  instrument  when  used 
by  a  careless  person.  Here  are  some  rules  I 
have  followed  in  using  a  gun,  and  I  believe 
they  are  worth  passing  on  to  others  : 

1.  Always  carry  the  giin  with  the  muzzle 
pointing  to  the  ground  or  into  the  air.  If  it 
goes  oif  unexpectedly,  the  earth  will  catch 
the  load  or  the  clouds  be  penetrated  by  it, 
instead  of  your  dear  friend  or  relative. 

2.  Never  carry  the  gun  with  hammer 
raised.  Game  must  get  away  if  I  cannot 
raise  hammer  and  fire  quick  enough  to 
bag  it. 

3.  Never  get  over  a  fence  and  pull  the 
gun  through,  muzzle  forward,  after  you. 
Many  a  man  has  lost  his  life  by  so  doing. 

4.  Never  raise  the  hammer  of  a  gun 
when  pointed  horizontally.  One  of  my 
acquaintances  did  that  one  day  while  hunt- 
ing birds,  and  he  shot  out  his  neighbor's 
eyes.  He  now  lives  with  the  thought  that 
he  is  responsible  for  his  neighbor's  blind- 
ness. 

5.  Don't  set  a  loaded  gun  down  where 
there  is  danger  of  it  being  knocked  over. 
A  dog,  a  pig,  a  cat,  or  even  a  child,  might 
push  it  over  and  cause  it  to  go  off  and  hurt 
someone. 

6.  Never  sHoot  at  game  when  it  is  in 
close  range  of  stock,  barn  or  house.  Many 
a  farmer  has  lost  stock,  killed  by  a  careless 
shooter. 

7.  Always  unload  the  gun  before  bring- 
ing it  to  the  house.  A  member  of  the 
family  might  think  it  unloaded  and  play- 
fully and  unintentionally  kill  someone.  The 
"unloaded  gun"  is  the  one  that  kills. 

W.  D.  Neale. 


Make  good  use  of  the  first  suitable  day 
that  comes  for  storing  ice;  it  may  be  the 
last  one  this  winter. 

Rural  communities  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  folks  who  are  drawn  away  from 
them  by  the  lure  of  the  city. 

The  right  time  to  clean  a  machine  is  not 
when  you  are  getting  ready  to  use  it,  but 
when  you  get  through  with  it  and  start  to 
put  it  away. 


The  Way  the  Wind  Blows 

THE  following  extracts  may  be  regarded  as 
straws  tending  to  show  the  way  the  wind 
is  blowing  with  respect  to  the  sheep  outlook 
till  spring : 

The  Stock  Gro-d-ers'  Journal,  of  Miles  City, 
Montana :  "Ludolph  and  Fields  have  thirty 
car-loads  of  sheep  ordered  from  Miles  City 
over  the  Milwaukee  on  Thursday.  November 
23d.  This  is  the  last  shipment  for  the 
season." 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.'s  Liz'e  Stock 
Report:  "There  will  not  be  the  big  run 
of  sheep  from  Wyoming  next  year."  They 
quote  from  a  correspondent ;  "We  had  to 
ship  out  almost  all  of  our  stock  because  of 
scarcity  of  food."  J.  P.  R. 


"BaU-Band"  Trade-maiPa 
libber  Footwear  Insuranp 

The  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  "BALL-BAND"  rubber  boots  ' 
is  insurance  of  the  longest  wear  and  utmost  comfort.  ^^^^ 
To  put  this  insurance  into  "BALL-BAND"  rubber  ^^^^ 
footwear  we  sacrifice  one  million  dollars  profit  ^^^^ 
every  year.  More  than  eight  million  wearers  are  ^^^J 
giving  "BALL-BAND"  the  hardest  wearing  tests  ^^^g 
in  snow,  slush  and  mud.  Many  of  these  have  worn  ^^^p 
"BALL-BAND"  for  years.  These  know  the  value 
of  "BALL-BAND"  insurance. 


Look  for  the  RED  BALL  sign.  45.000  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  sell  "BALL-BAND."  Many  of  these 
dealers  display  the  RED  BALL  sign  in  their  windows 
or  in  their  stores  as  a  guide  to  the  increasing  number 
who  are  asking  for  this  famous  footwear. 

But  if  you  do  not  see  the  sign  you  are  sure,  to  find 
the  trade-mark  on  every  article  of  "BALL-BAND." 
Insist  on  it.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

MISHAWAKA.  INDIANA 
"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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Big 
Game 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on 
the  Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  devel- 
ops highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjusted. 
It  never  clogs.  The  protecting  wall. of  solid  steel  between  your  head 
and  cartndge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  the  action.  The  slide  ejection  throws  shells  away  from  line 
of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat  shots  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  m2my  high  power  calibres, 
it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful,  accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Everr  hunter  should  know  ad  the  JJlar&t  characteristics. 

Send  for  onr  /ree,  catalM.;-:  EBiDse[(3c>9a^ilfd*'.  fidfl<idfc.8i;14atJVS^How  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn.. 


Mink,  Skunk  and  Muskrat 

How  and  Where  to  Trap  Them 
By  David  E.  AUyn 

THIS  is  best  told  as  we  describe  the 
ways  or  places  we  find  to  set  the  traps 
in.  As  we  have  already  said,  mink  are 
great  rovers,  consequently  more  ways  of 
HOW  and  WHERE  to  catch  him  can  be 
employed  than  for  any  other  fur-bearing 
nnimal.  One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten — 
always  set  your  trap  at  the  place  described 
in  this  article,  JUST  AS  DIRECTED,  and 
you  will  make  a  successful  catch. 

First,  I  will  describe  a  few  ways  of  trap- 
ping the  mink:  Find  where  mink  travel 
along  the  bank  of  some 
stream,  brook  or  rivu- 
let, observe  where  the 
tracks  are  most  numer- 
ous, and  if  near  a  steep 
bank,  if  only  a  foot 
high,  make  a  hole  in 
this  bank  eight  or  ten 
inches  deep,  straight  in 
from  the  level  ground 
and  low  enough  down 
so  water  will  just  come 

  up  to  it  but  not  flow 

in.  This  hole  must  be 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Put 
a  piece  of  bait  in  the  back  end  of  it  (musk- 
rat  flesh  is  best),  and  directly  in  front  of 
this  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  water  make 
another  hole  one  and  one-half  inches  deep 
just  the  size  of  the  trap,  with  a  place  at  one 
side  for  the  spring.  Place  an  old  wet  leaf 
or  two  in  the  bottom  and  set  the  trap  in 
this  "nest"  so  the  jaws  are  just  level  with 
the  ground  surface,  and  place  a  wet  leaf 
over  the  treadle  or  pan.  Now  on  each  side 
of  the  trap  stick  up  a  few  old  weeds  or  dry 
sticks  to  form  a  pen  about  six  inches  wide, 
eight  inches  high — above  water — and  ex- 
tending back  to  the  bait  hole.  Get  some 
weeds,  and  place  them  over  the  top,  and 
cover  with  overhanging  grass  if  such  is 
there ;  if  not  there,  get  some,  and  hang  it 
as  natural  as  you  can,  leaving  the  entrance 
to  the  trap  open.  Stake  the  trap  chain  back 
as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the  water,  and  in  as 
deep  water  as  possible,  so  the  mink  will 
drown  as  soon  as  caught,  which  is  not  only 
humane,  but  will  also  pre\'ent  its  escape  by 
gnawing  its  foot  oflP. 

Another  good  set  in  trapping  mink  is : 
Find  a  small  ditch,  a  foot  or  so  wide,  which 
enters  the  main 
stream ;  if  the  banks 
are  grassy,  so  much 
the  better.  Now  find 
a  narrow  place,  and 
make  a  "nest  "  hole  for 
the  trap,  as  in  the 
above.  If  there  is  no 
water  in  the  ditch 
cover  the  trap  lightly 
with  fine  grass.  Now 
stick  up  a  few  weeds 
or  dry  limbs  on  each 
side  of  the  trap,  leav- 
ing an  entrance  just  as 
wide  as  the  trap,  the 
stakes  extending  each 
side  of  the  bank ;  over  the  trap  and  across 
from  bank  to  bank  lay  weeds  and  sticks, 
first  putting  some  bait  on  the  one  directly 
over  the  trap,  and  cover  all  with  fine  grass 
and  leaves  found  there.  Draw  the  chain  to 
one  side  of  the  ditch,  and  fasten  with  stake 
or  drag. 

A  railroad  culvert,  or  a  culveii:  across  a 
ditch  or  brooklet  on  the  farm  is  a  splendid 
place  to  trap  mink. 
Just  see  the  mink 
tracks  under  there — a 
regular  path  on  one 
side.  Make  a  "nest" 
close  up  to  the  wall  of 
the  culvert.  Set  the 
trap,  and  cover  it  with 
dry  stuff  you  find 
there.  Find  a  piece  cf 
old  b  o  ar  d  eighteen 
inches  long  and  a  foot 
wide,  nail  some  bait 
near  one  end — the  top 
end — and  lean  it  up 
against    the    wall  so 

the  bait  will  be  directly  over  the  trap  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  board.  Fasten  the 
trap  to  a  brush  drag.  This  is  a  good  set  to 
niake  when  the  water  is  frozen. 

Here  is  a  spring  hole.  It  never  freezes 
here.  Set  your  trap  in  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Make  a  bait  hole  in  the  bank  by  it, 
and  put  some  bait  on  a  stick  having  a  fork, 
to  prevent  it  being  pulled  off,  and  push  it 
back  in  the  hole,  thrusting  the  stick  firmly 
into  the  ground.  Drive  a  few  stakes  on 
each  side  of  the  trap  about  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  so  the  mink  will  have  to  pass 
between  them  and  over,  or  on  the  trap  to 
get  to  the  bait. 

Here  is  the  end  of  a  tile  ditch.  Make  a 
"nest"  for  the  trap 
back  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  hole  in  the 
tile,  and  set  the  trap 
in  it  and  cover  lightly 
with  fine  grass  or 
small  leaves.  Fasten 
some  bait  in  a  hole 
just  under  the  tile — 
not  in  the  tile — and 
make  some  kind  of 
harricade  on  each  side 
of  the  bait  so  the  mink 
will  have  to  pass  over 
and  on  the  trap  to  get 
at  the  bait.  Secure  the  trap  to  a  drag. 
Mink  can  be  caught  here  all  winter. 

Skunk  are  about  the  easiest  trapped  of  all 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  and  are  always 
found  about  the  farm.  They  usually  live  in 
holes  in  the  ground  and  in  holes  under 
old  stumps  and  in  the  side  of  uncultivated 
hills,  usually  on  the  north  and  northeast 
side.  Their  dens  can  be  easily  found  and 
known  by  the  amount  of  large,  round,  long 
and  dark-colored  droppings  at  one  side  of 
the  entrance.  Also  by  the  well-beaten  paths 
leading  to  the  deit,  ■sometintes  from  several 
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directions.  A  few  traps  "nested"  in  these 
paths  a  few  feet  or  yards  back  from  the 
entrance  to  the  den,  and  fastened  to  a  drag 
at  one  side  of  the  path,  will  be  sure  to  make 
a  catch.  Sometimes  a  cubby  or  house  of 
sticks,  stones  or  sod  is  built  close  to  one  side 
of  the  path  in  which  bait  is  placed  and  the 
trap  is  set  at  the  entrance  and  lightly  cov- 
ered and  fastened  to  a  long  pole  which  can 
be  used  in  carrying  or  "walking"  the  skunk 
to  a  pool  of  water  where  it  can  be  drowned, 
thus  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  disa- 
greeable odor.  Most  any  kind  of  fresh  meat 
is  bait  for  a  skunk,  even  a  piece  of  skunk 
flesh.    Muskrat  flesh  is  excellent  bait. 

Never  approach  a  skunk  in  a  trap  like  a 
Dago  chasmg  a  Turk,  or  there  will  be 
"something  doing,"  and  you  will  wish  you 

were  at  home  with  ma  

right  away.  Go  up  to 
it  gently,  like  a  bashful 
boy  approaching  his 
sweetheart  to  steal  his 
first  kiss,  s'topping  oc- 
casionally to  make  sure 
all  is  well,  until  you 
are  within  a  few  feet 
— f  our  or  five — and 
then  swat  it  with  your 
club  right  on  top  of 
the  head,  and  step  back 
a  few  yards  quickly 
and  leave  it  alone  a 
few  moments  while  it  dies,  and  no  bad  results 
will  follow.  In  skinning  a  skunk,  cut  the  hide 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  legs  from 
the  foot  to  and  around  the  vent  and  scent- 
glands  (a  lump  each  side  of  the  vent)  and 
up  the  other  leg,  then  skin  around  the  legs 
and  over  the  back.  Now  place  one  hand, 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  straddling 
the  tail-bone,  and  the  other  hand  holding 
the  skunk,  and  pull  out  the  tail-bone,  then 
proceed  to  peel  off  the  skin  the  same  as 
skinning  a  mink.  Remove  all  particles  of 
fat  and  flesh,  and  wipe  out  all  grease  with 
an  old  cloth  before  stretching. 

There  are  many  ways  of  trapping  musk- 
rats,  one  of  the  most  successful  being  at 
their  slides,  just  where  they  enter  the  water. 
A  trap  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  or 
path  in  an  inch  or  two 
of  water  and  staked 
as  far  back  into  deep 
water  as  the  chain  will 
reach  is  sure  of  mak- 
ing a  catch.  A  pro- 
jection of  the  lower 
part  of  a  bank  out  in- 
to the  water  affords  a 
stopping-place  for  the 
muskrat  when  travel- 
ing along  the  shore.  A 
trap  carefully  set  on 
this,  just  where  the 
muskrat  stops  to  leave 
its  droppings,  will 

make  a  catch  every  time.  An  old  log  or 
plank  lying  in  the  water  makes  one  of  the 
best  places  to  set  muskrat  traps.  If  a  log. 
cut  notches  in  it  to  fit  the  trap  when  set. 
and  staple  the  trap  fast  to  the  under  side  of 
the  log.  Drop  a  few  bits  of  apple,  carrot, 
or  grains  of  corn,  or  even  pieces  of  the 
flesh  of  the  muskrat,  around  the  trap,  and 
you  will  make  the  catch  more  sure.  If  a 
board,  nail  a  few  cleats  on  it  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  feet,  just  wide  enough  apart 
to  admit  the  trap  between  them,  set  the  trap, 
and  bait  the  same  as  on  the  log,  stapling 
the  trap  to  the  under  side  of  the  board.  At 
the  houses  in  ponds  you  will  notice  water 
roads  (path  under  water)  leading  to  and 
from  the  house  in  several  directions.  Traps 
set  in  these  paths  under  the  water  a  few 
feet  back  from  the  entrance  to  the  house 
will  always  make  a  catch,  and  if  the  water 
is  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  the  trap  securely 
staked  to  one  side  of  the  path,  the  muskrat 
will  drown  as  soon  as  caught,  thus  prevent- 
ing •  suffering  or  gnawing  its  foot  off  and 
escaping  a  cripple.  Traps  can  also  be  set 
in  the  entrance  to  the  house  and  make  a 
successful  catch,  but  this  is  not  advisable 
because  other  muskrats  will  fight  the  cap- 
tured one,  sometimes  tearing  its  hide  into 
shreds  and  rendering  it  of  no  market  value. 
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Things  Useful 

Don't  think  because 
your  grandfather  cut  wheat 
with  the  cradle  or  your 
grandmother  did  the  fami- 
ly knitting  by  hand  it  is 
sufficient  excuse  why  you 
should  be  content  with  all 
your  present  implements 
and  household  utilities. 

The  advertising  columns 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  every 
issue  contain  announce- 
ments of  new  inventions 
and  devices  which  would 
save  you  much  labor  and 
thought.  The  outlay  of 
money  in  proportion  to 
results  obtained  is  exceed- 
ingly small. 

Just  look  them  over,  and 
and  see  how  many  you 
could  use  to  advantage. 
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STATISTICS  presented  in  the  packers'  trial  the 
other  day  indicate  that  they  make  only  three  cents 
a  carcass  on  the  meat  they  kill.  It  is  explained 
that  their  profits  come  from  the  by-products  formerly 
wasted — the  blood,  hair,  bone,  etc.;  from  fertilizers, 
glue,  and  the  like. 

So  we  who  are  not  captains  of  industry  are  expected 
to  bow  down  in  recognition  of  their  superiority,  for 
they  have  saved  the  parts  that  formerly  were  not  used, 
and  turned  them  into  profits  which,  duly  capitalized  and 
exploited,  have  brought  these  masters  of  meat  into 
control  of  the  world's  markets. 

That  may  be  worth-  looking  into.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
the  straw-pile  was  a  great  Institution,  but  it  was  not 
supposed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  any  especial  commercial 
value.  In  the  spring  we  were  permitted  to  go  out  and 
burn  it ;  and  great  was  the  illumination  !  No  Fourth  of 
July  doings  nowadays  compare  with  the  noble  spectacle 
of  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat-straw  in  full  burst  of 
flame,  on  a  fine  dark-of-the-moon  spring  night.  That 
was  the  real  utility  of  the  straw-pile.  It  was  worth  just 
what  the  hair  and  intestines  of  the  hogs  were  when  we 
had  "hog-killin' "  on  the  farm. 

I  sold  last  fall  fifty  tons  of  wheat-straw,  baled,  for 
eight  dollars  a  ton  cash.  There  was  demand  for  three 
times  as  much. 

By-Products  Turned  Into  Fortunes 

Now^  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this.  The  packers  have 
utilized  the  by-products  and  turned  them  into  money. 
They  ask  us  to  concede  that  the  special  skill,  shrewd- 
ness and  business  sagacity  of  this  warrants  their  control 
of  the  meat-supply  of  the  land,  live-stock  and  dressed- 
meat  prices,  and  the  biggest  food  monopoly  that  has 
been  known  since  Joseph  of  old  Egypt  stored  away  the 
surplus  of  the  seven  fat  years,  and  fed  Pharaoh's 
pyramid-builders  during  the  seven  lean  seasons. 

But  they  haven't  begun  to  save  as  much  out  of  the 
steer's  carcass  as  the  last  thirty  years  have  taught  us 
to  save  out  of  the  straw-pile  that  we  used  to  burn! 
Talk  about  the  by-products  representing  the  profits  of 
the  meat  business:  why,  that  fifty  tons  of  straw  from 
my  wheat  last  fall  represented  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  profits  on  the  whole  transaction.  The  wheat  brought 
ninety-three  cents ;  and  a  rough  calculation,  including 
allowance  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  land,  cost 
of  seed,  fertilizer,  labor,  depreciation  of  machinery,  etc., 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wheat,  aside  from 
the  straw,  was  raised  at  an  absolute  loss.  I  have  put 
the  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  because  the  Maryland 
public  service  commission  recently  opined  that  money 
invested  in  telephone,  gas  and  like  services  in  Maryland 
cities  was  entitled  to  eight  per  cent.  The  farmer  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  as,  much — though  he  mighty  seldom 
gets  it. 

But  I  don't  notice  anybody  capitalizing  us  farmers 
into  a  billion-dollar  trust  just  because  we  got  smart 
enough  to  use  the  straw-pile  instead  of  burning  it. 

Yes,  you  are  going  to  object  that  the  logic  is  bad, 
because  grandfather  would  have  sold  his  straw  for 
eight  dollars  a  ton,  if  anybody  had  been  ready  to  pay  it. 
Certainly  he  would.  The  straw  couldn't  be  sold  until 
there  was  a  buyer.  Neither  could  the  by-products  of 
the  carcasses.  When  a  sufficient  advance  in  intelligence 
made  it  desirable  and  possible  to  save  the  by-product, 
why,  it  was  saved. 

In  short,  it  doesn't  occur  to  me  that  this  by-product 
argument  gets  far  as  a  justification  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  meat  trust.  If  there  is  a  trust,  and  if  it 
makes  the  prices  on  both  live  and  dressed  meat,  then  it 
will  have  to  find  a  better  excuse  for  existence  than  the 
plea  that  it  has  done  just  what  every  other  industry 
has  been  doing  in  modern  times  and  conditions. 

Is  There  a  Trust? 

IS  THERE  a  trust?  The  government  has  been  bringing 
out  some  very  pointed  testimony  tending  to  show  that 
there  is.  It  has  been  testified  by  employees  of  the  pack- 
ers, that  prior  to  1903  the  big  packers  conducted  a  pool, 
through  which  they  divided  territory,  assigned  to  each 
concern  a  stated  amount  which  it  could  ship  to  each 
competing  point,  penalized  any  packer  that  shipped 
more  than  the  amount  assigned  to  him  and  agreed  on 
margins  of  profits  that  should  be  required  in  selling 
their,  products. 

In  1903  the  National  Packing  Cprnpany  was  organized. 
Before  the  end  of  the  trial^A^-ihyf  feeW  more,  doubt-; 
less,  about  it.    But  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 


The  Feeder  and  the  Packer 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

it  bore  the  same  general  relation  to  the  packers'  com- 
bination that  the  Temple  Iron  Company  bore  to  the 
anthracite  coal  combine.  The  story  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  is  illuminating  right  here. 

A  group  of  big  coal  concerns  wanted  to  cooperate 
and  escape  jail  for  running  a  trust.  So  they  formed  the 
Temple  Iron  Company,  which  owned  some  coal-mines. 
Each  concern  in  the  combine  had  a  director  in  the 
Temple  Iron  Company.  These  met  and  talked  about 
their  own  business.  They  agreed  on  the  prices  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  should  demand,  they  discussed 
market  conditions  concerning  the  business  of  this  little 
company.  But,  in  fact,  the  government  proved  that 
they  met  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  whole 
volume  of  the  anthracite  business.  What  they  did  was 
supposed  to  bind  the  Temple  Iron  Company  only,  but 
when  each  director  went  back  to  his  other  company^s 
office,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  say : 

"Temple  Iron  has  decided  to  cut  its  production  ten 
per  cent,  and  raise  the  price  five  cents.  Seems  to  me  a 
good  thing;  glad  we  know  what  they're  going  to  do. 
We'd  better  do  the  same !" 

If  they  all  did  this,  obviously  the  whole  lot  of  them 
would  adopt  an  agreed  policy;  and  that  was  just  what 
happened.  They  claimed  it  was  all  right,  because  the 
Temple  Iron  Company  must  have  a  board  of  directors, 
and  they  must  have  a  policy.  If  that  board  happened  to 
be  composed  of  gentlemen  who  were  also  interested  in 
other  companies,  and  if  accidentally  those  other  com- 
panies decided  that  the  Temple  Iron  policy  was  a  good 
one  to  follow,  why,  who  could  be  to  blame  ? 

The  court  decided  that  Temple  Iron  was  a  con- 
spiracy and  ordered  it  dissolved,  which  it  has  been. 

Such  a  conspiracy,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  National 
Packing  Company.  On  its  board  the  big  packing  cor- 
porations were  represented.  When  they  agreed  on  a 
program  for  the  National,  it  became  the  program  of 
all  the  concerns  in  the  combination.  See? 

What?    The  Government  Examine  the  Books? 

WHEN  the  books  of  the  National  Packing  Company 
were  brought  into  court  and  offered  in  evidence  to 
sustain  the  government's  contentions,  the  attorneys  for 
the  packers  promptly  objected.  The  most  positive 
denials  have  been  entered  as  to  the  existence  of  a  trust, 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  utmost  effort  has  been 
made  to  avoid  displaying  books,  accounts  or  contracts 
that  would  prove  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement. 

At  last,  however;  the  defendants'  attorneys  were 
chagrined  by  the  ruling  of  the  court  that  all  the  books 
were  to  be  opened  to  the  government's  examination. 

The  frankness  with  which  directions  seem  to  have 
been  given  fixing  shipments  to  various  markets,  appor- 
tioning the  business  to  different  packers  and  agreeing 
on  the  price,  is  one  of  the  astonishing  things  brought 
out  in  testimony.  The  government,  for  instance,  pro- 
duced an  unsigned  letter,  which  was  declared  to  have 
been  sent  to  a  packer,  directing  just  what  should 
be  the  division  of  business  the  ensuing  week.  It 
read : 


Dear  Sir — 

This  afternoon  it  was  agreed  that  each  party  will  not 
ship  during  the  ctirrent  week  in  excess  of  the  shipments 
agreed  upon  for  last  week. 

Boston :  At  this  point  it  was  agreed  that  each  party 
in  interest  will  not  ship  during  the  current  week  in 
excess  of  his  proportion  of  a  total  shipment  of  one  hun- 
dred cars,  basing  such  proportion  on  the  average  of 
weekly  shipments  to  Boston  for  the  eight  weeks  ending 
June  27,  1907.  It  was  also  agreed  that  parties  in  inter- 
est would  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  current  week 
margins  of  fifty  cents. 

Pittsburgh :  It  was  agreed  that  each  party  in  interest 
would  not  ship  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
average  weekly  shipment  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
June  12,  1907. 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  sort;  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  purports  to  have  distributed  business  aggregating 
22,277,023  pounds ;  indicated  to  each  packer  how  much 
of  it  he  might  handle  in  each  market;  and  named  the 
margin  of  profit  that  was  to  be  demanded. 


if  these  were  the  circumstances  everywhere  to  be  met. 
When  the  shipments;  to  a  given  market  became  so 
large  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  at  the 
agreed  margin,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  method  to 
reduce  shipments.  Thus  when  the  Albany  market  was 
unable  to  absorb  all  that  was  sent  to  it  at  the  agreed 
prices,  the  pool  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  all  shippers 
reduce  their  consignments  to  Albany  to  ninety  per  cent, 
of  former  allowances.  By  shutting  off  Albany's  meat- 
supply,  the  town  would  be  held  up  for  the  full  price 
required ! 

There  were  penalties,  too,  in  the  scheme,  according 
to  this  testimony.  Penalties  are  always  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  pools,  for  there  is  always  some  wicked 
member  of  the  pool  to  take  advantage  of  the  limitations 
other  members  have  imposed  on  themselves,  by  seeking 
to  expand  his  business  at  their  expense.  So  the  pool 
is  said  to  have  had  an  arrangement  by  which,  if  a 
member  violated  the  agreement  by  shipping  in  excess 
of  his  allotment  to  a  given  point,  he  was  penalized :  fined 
forty  cents  per  hundred  for  all  shipped  in  excess  of 
the  allotment.  This,  of  course,  practically  wiped  out  the 
agreed  profit. 


Yes,  an  Enormous  Business! 

NE  illuminating  bit  of  testimony  given  by  Henry 
'Veeder,  for  many  years  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
pool,  told  about  the  original  pool  being  abandoned,  about 
1902,  for  a  number  of  months,  and  why  it  was  aban- 
doned. 

"The  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company  people," 
said  he,  "had  increased  their  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  certain 
markets  and  maintain  prices." 

That  is  to  say,  one  concern,  not  nearly  so  big  as  others 
in  the  pool,  was  able  to  smash  the  thing  by  insisting  on 
real  competition !  The  "S.  &  S."  people  have  long  been 
understood  to  main-tain  relations  with  the  pool,  but  at 
times  to  act  pretty  independently.  Anyhow,  here  is  the 
testimony. 

Apparently,  however,  the  government  did  not  believe 
this  frank  admission  of  the  power  of  competition,  for 
the  government  lawyer  at  once  demanded : 

"Is  it  not  true  that  a  government  investigation  of  the 
packers  was  begun  about  that  time,  and  that  it  led  them 
to  dissolve  the  pool?" 

The  witness  believed  there  was  something  of  the  sort, 
but  he  was  indistinct  in  his  recollection  of  it ! 

It  would  appear,  anyhow,  that  there  was  a  government 
investigation  at  that  period,  and  that,  while  the  packers 
put  up  a  brave  front  and  insisted  that  there  was  nothing 
to  investigate,  they  were,  in  fact,  much  worried  about 
keeping  their  pool  working.  The  testimony  tends  to 
show  that  it  was  abandoned  for  about  a  year  and  a 
"statistical  bureau"  established  in  its  place,  for  the 
exchange  of  information  about  shipments  each  house 
was  making  to  various  markets.  This,  it  is  alleged, 
continued  about  a  year,  and  tlien  came  the  organization 
of  the  National  Packing  Company,  which  the  govern- 
ment insists  has  really  been  the  pool  ever  since,  operat- 
ing substantially  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

There  is  one  highly  important  feature  of  the  packers' 
combination  that  the  government  does  not  seem  to  be 
opening  up.  That  is  the  series  of  manipulations  by 
which  the  big  packers  "froze  out"  the  independent  stock- 
yard companies  throughout  the  country  and  forced 
themselves  into  control.  This  affects  the  farmer  quite 
as  vitally  as  the  question  of  a  pool  to  maintain  dressed- 
meat  prices. 


m: 


The  Stock -Raiser  is  Vitally  Concerned 

[GST  of  the  big  stock-yards  at  western  cities — such 
las  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City,  Wichita,  etc. — 
were  started  by  local  enterprise,  and  were  essentially 
home  industries  until  the  packers'  pool  got  control  of 
them.  They  would  refuse  to  establish  packing-plants  at 
a  given  town  until  they  were  given  huge  bonuses,  usually 
part  cash  and  partly  in  stock  of  the  stock-yards  com- 
pany.  Frequently,  too.  they  insisted  that  the  packing- 
plant  be  built  free  and  turned  over  to  them. 

This  sort  of  thing,  with  exactions  ever  increasing,  at 
length  made  it  possible  for  the  big  packers  to  work 
themselves  into  control  of  the  stock-yards  companies  in 
the  various  cities. 

This  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  marketing  and 
This  margin  of  ^  profit,  jt  ias  beepi  broug;lit,Qut,,_,r^^iij^^4^ii}ia\§.  en^— the  farmer 
sflnted.,  £he  amount  ,  to  be  cCd^ed  t0.vthe,iaveJiage  4;o&feitjEf  woHP,5flJ£*Ias.s^ftifl  aellinjfigoel^jtdiari.lsiilttomwf  business  and 
the  meat.   There  could  be  no  real  competition,  of  course,     fixing  of  prices  gave  them  control  at  the  other  end. 
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Valuable  and  Useful  Premiums 

For  All  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 


Before  the  subscription  season  is  entirely  over,  we  want  our 
subscribers  to  join  with  us  in  a  final  rally.  We  are  going  to  offer 
you  a  big  reward  for  introducing  Farm  and  Fireside  into  the  homes 
of  your  friends  and  neighbors.  On  these  two  facing  pages,  you  will 
find  one  or  more  articles  that  you  would  like  to  have  and  which  you 
can  get  by  doing  Farm  and  Fireside  a  little  favor.  Surely  you  ap- 
prove of  the  Every-Other-Saturday  Farm  and  Fireside.  Then 
won't  you  give  us  a  friendly  boost  in  your  neighborhood?  Look 
over  this  list  of  premiums  and  see  the  way  that  we  reward  every 
good  turn  of  our  subscribers.  You  can  start  out  right  away.  Show 
this  copy  to  a  few  friends  and  ask  them  to  subscribe.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  receive  your  list  of  subscriptions  you  will  be  sent  your  selec- 
tion of  these  valuable  premiums. 


You  have  two  ways  in  which  to  get  each  premium.  You  may 
send  in  one  new  subscription  for  one  year  and  the  amount  called  for 
in  the  offer.  The  premium  will  be  sent  either  to  yourself  or  to  the 
new  subscriber.  In  accepting  this  offer,  be  sure  to  tell  us  to  which 
person  we  are  to  send  the  premium.  For  instance, — if  you  wish  to 
get  the  Sewing  Awl,  send  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side for  one  year  at  the  regular  subscription  price  of  50c,  then  add 
10c  to  this  amount  to  pay  cost  of  handling,  etc.  Or,  you  may  earn 
the  premiums  by  sending  us  a  club  of  subscriptions.  In  this  case 
you  will  not  have  to  spend  a  cent  of  your  own  money.  Simply 
send  the  number  of  subscriptions  required  in  the  offer  at  the  special 
club  price  of  35c.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  the  pre- 
mium.   Our  premium  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only. 


Something  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


Our  Useful  Sewing  Awl 


An  Article  Needed  by  Every  Subscriber 

Of  all  recent  inventions  the  Sewing  Awl  is  deserving"  of  most  prominence. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  handy  articles  imaginable.  Every  reader  of 
Farm  and  Fireside  should  possess  one  of  these  awls.  It  is  invaluable  for  re- 
pairing shoes,  harness,  tents,  awnings,  buggy  and  auto  tops,  sails,  canvas  of  all 
kinds,  gloves,  mittens,  saddles,  all  kinds  of  leather,  etc.  Can  be  used  to  sew  up 
grain  bags,  burlaps,  wire  cuts  on  horses  and  cattle.  Sews  quick  and  strong.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  week.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  farmer  and  stockman, 
as  it  enables  them  to  make  their  own  repairs.  Each  awl  comes  ready  to  use  with 
a  reel  of  25  yards  of  waxed  thread  and  two  needles  of  assorted  sizes.  The  needles 
are  carried  in  the  hollow  handle.    The  regular  price  of  this  awl  is  $1.00. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Awl  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and 

Fireside  for  one  year,  all  for  60c 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the 
same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

Thi«  Awl  will  be  sent  to  club-raissrs  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  inciuded  in  club. 

« 

Aluminum  Salt  and  Pepper 
Shakers 


same 
AND 


Aluminum  tableware  is  now 
becoming  popular  with  all 
classes,    k  is  very  serviceable, 
as  well  as  neat  and  dainty.  You 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  popularity  of  this  alumi- 
num  ware,   particularly  when 
you  can  get  the  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  practi- 
cally free  with 
Farm  and  Fire- 
SIDE.    This  set 
will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every 
housewife.  Each 
of  the  two  pieces 
is  weighted  at  the 
bottom  so  that  it 
will  not  tip  over. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Aluminum  Set  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  for 

one  year  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  all  for      -      -      -  50c 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the 
in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Aluminum  Set  sent  to~club-raisers  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


PEOPLES 

HANDY  ATLAS 

OF  -THE 

WORLD 


Handy  Atlas  of  the  World 

This  Atlas  contains  the  1910  census  of  the 
United  States  for  towns  of  5,000  population  and 
over.  It  is  the  most  complete  handy  Atlas  ever 
published — 123  pages  bound  in  red  cloth.  It  gives 
the  map  of  every  State  and  Territory,  our  Island 
Possessions,  all  printed  in  color.  Also  maps  of 
Canada,  Europe  and  special  feature  maps,  locating 
where  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  other  products  are 
raised.  Conservation  maps,  illustrations  showing 
races  of  men,  etc. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Atlas  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscrip- 
tion for  one  year  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 

all  for      ------      -  60c   

(To  club-raisers:   When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the 
same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Atlas  sent  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  dub. 


31 -Piece  French-Decoration  Dinner-Set 


This  31-Piece  Dmner-Set  is  daintily  and  tastily  decorated  in  pink  and  gold,  the 
consequent  effect  being  that  of  the  highest-priced  china.  The  glaze  is  snow-white, 
and  as  these  dishes  are  burnt  in  three  different  kilns,  the  decorations  will  not  wear 
off.  The  set  comprises  6  Plates,  6  Cups,  6  Saucers,  6  Fruit-Plates,  6  Butter-Plates 
and  1  Meat-Platter.  This  is  a  handsome  set  and  one  that  will  give  complete  satis- 
faction. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Dinner-Set  sent  with  Farm  and  Fireside,  one  year,  shipping  charges 

collect,  all  for   $2.00 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count 
"^he  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Dinner-Set  will  be  sent  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  twelve  yearly  subscriptions  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.   Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 

Farmers'  Rapid  Calculator  and  Veter- 
inary Hand-Book 

The  new  illustrated  Rapid  Calculator 
and  Veterinary  Hand-Book  is  invaluable 
for  farmers.  It  contains  a  simple  and 
rapid  system  of  figuring  weights,  meas- 
ures, interest,  wages,  etc.  By  referring 
to  this  book,  the  correct  answer  can  in- 
stantly be  found  to  all  practical  problems 
that  occur  in  store,  shop,  farm,  bank  or 
office.  This  book  will  prevent  mistakes, 
relieve  the  mind,  save  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  do  your  figuring  for  you  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  It  also  gives  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  convenient,  com- 
plete and  practical  book  ever  published. 
Everyone  should  possess  a  copy  of  this 
convenient  reference  book.  It  will  en- 
able everybody  to  become  quicker  in 
figuring  and  to  many  it  may  prove  to  be 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  successful  career. 

Will  prevent  mistakes,  relieve  the  mind,  save  labor,  time,  money  and  do 
your  figuring  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye. 

As  Handy  and  as  Useful  as  a  Watch;  Always  Reliable  and  Ready 

Remember,  this  book  positively  calculates  not  merely  a  limited  number  of 
examples,  but  every  example  that  is  likely  to  occur  on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  office, 
or  factory.  Its  great  superiority  over  all  others  is  in  the  accuracy  of  the  answers. 
You  can  see  the  complete  answer  at  a  glance. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Book  sent  prepaid  with  a  one-year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, all  for  

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count 
the  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Book  will  be  sent  to  dub-raisers  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 
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Every  Premium  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction 


The  Popular  Watch 

Our  Popular  Watch  has  been  making 
friends  for  us  for  several  years.  In  that 
time  we  have  sent  out  thousands  of  these 
watches,  and  the  satisfaction  with  this  article 
has  been  so  general  that  we  offer  it  again  this 
season.  This  watch  is  strong,  well  made  and 
sightly,  and  is  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Our 
boys  have  always  been  much  interested  in  this 
watch,  and  for  their  use  we  know  of  none  bet- 
ter. But  we  have  also  distributed  thousands  of 
these  watches  among  the  men,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion has  been  universal. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Popular  Watch  sent  prepaid  with  one  new 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  one  year,  all  for      -       -       -  90c 

(To  club-raisers:    When  subscribers  pay  the  special 
premium  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Popular  Watch  will  be  given  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscriptions  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


The 
Famous 
"Litde 
Scout"  Rifle 

Made  by  Stevens  Arms  Co. 


Every  American  Boy 
Should  Be  Trained 
the  Intelli- 
gent Use  of 
our  ''Little 
Scout" 


A  Fine  Two-Bladed  Jack-Knife 

This  knife  is  3X  inches  long,  stag  handle, 
brass  lined,  steel  cap  and  bolster,  Ger- 
man   silver    shield,   two  blades, 
actual  size  of  illustration.   This  is  a 
popular    knife    because  it 
stands  the  test,  and  is 
an   excellent  "all 
round"  knife. 
This  knife  is  sold 
by  retail  dealers 
for  fl.OO.  The 
size  is  just  right 
for  the  pocket, 

not  too  large,  yet  large  enough  to  answer  all  purposes.  Even  though  you 
have  a  knife  at  present,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  one  of  these  for 
future  use.  The  knife  is  guaranteed  and  will  be  replaced  if  found  to  be  imperfect 
in  any  respect. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Knife  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
for  one  year,  all  for       ....  ....  75c 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  special  premium  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count 
the  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Knife  given  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


Self-Sharpening  Secret-Sprin: 
Tension  Shears 


The  man  or  boy  who  has  this  fine 
rifle  has  one  on  which  he  can  rely  and 
which  he  is  proud  to  own.    A  neat,  com- 
pact model,  embracing  more  convenient 
and  practical  features,  simple  of  construc- 
tion and  thoroughly  rehable.    The  parts  are 
self-contained;  that  is,  there  is  no  frame,  but 
the  parts  are  attached  to  the  action  itsell,  mak 
ing  it  very  simple. 

All  working  parts  can  be  easily  taken  out  by 
simply  removing  the  stock  from  the  barrel,  which 
is  attached  with  a  thumb-screw.    The  action  is  at 
tached  to  the  barrel  and  the  breech-block  drops  down 
when  a  cartridge  is  to  be  inserted  or  an  empty  shell 
extracted. 

Barrel — Round,  standard  length,  18  inches. 
Action — Operated  by  a  thumb-screw  attached  to  the 

breech-block,  which  drops  into  the  frame. 
Stock — Oiled  walnut,  blued  steel  butt  plate. 
Sights — German  silver  knife- edged  front  sight  with 

standard  open  rear  sight. 
Ammunition— . 22  long-rifle,  rim-fire;  also  use  .22  short 

rim-fire  cartridge  of  any  standard  make. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Rifle  sent,  shippin%  charges*  collect,  with  one  new  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year,  all  for  $*2.00 

(To  club-raisers:    When  subscribers  pay  the  special  price,  you  are  entii! 
to  count  the  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Rifle  will  be  given  to  dub-raisers  for  a  club  of  fifteen  yearly  subscrip- 
tions to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.  Your  own  renewal  may  be 
included  in  club. 


workmen. 
It's 


Here  is  a  pair  of  shears  always  sharp  and  will  never  wear  dull.  The 
Patent  Tension  device  permits  of  cutting  the  heaviest  of  wool  goods 
or  the  thinnest  of  silks.    A  turn  of  the  thumb-screw  tightens  or  loosens 
the  blades.     These  spring-tension  shears  are  made  of  inlaid  steel  by  skilled 
Each  pair  is  fully  guaranteed.  Adjustable — Self-Sharpening — Ever-Ready, 
all  in  the  Spring  Tension.    When  not  in  use,  this  spring  holds  the  blades  closed,  mak- 


ing the  shears  perfectly  safe  for  children. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Tension  Shears  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

for  one  year,  all  for  60c 

(To  club-raisers:    When  subscribers  pay  the  special  premium  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the  sameLin 
a  club  for  a  premium.) 

These  Tension  Shears  are  given  to  dub-raisers  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.     Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


A  Reliable  Poultry  Book  with 
Farm  and  Fireside 


This 
Pen  is 
Guaranteed 
to  Give 
Satisfaction 


A  Reliable  Fountain -Pen 

For  All  Subscribers  to  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE 

This  is  one  of  the  best  fountain-pens  on  the  mar- 
Ifet.    The  illustration  does  not  begin  to  show 
you  what  a  handsome  pen  this  really  is.  It 
is  remarkable  value  for  the  money.   It  is 
made  with  an  extra  large  barrel,  nicely 
hased  and  fitted  with  large  14-karat 
gold  pen.  This  pen  will  be  sent 
you  in  a  small  box  containing 
filler  and  instructions  for 
the  care  and  use  of  the 


pen.   Do  not  confuse 
this  pen  with  cheap 
fountain  -pens 
that  give  tem- 
porary ser- 
vice only. 


This  pen  is  of  standard  make 
and  could  not  be  purchased  at  a 
store  for  considerably  more  than  our 
offer.    We  unhesitatingly  guarantee  it 
to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded  on  application.      The  pen  you  get 
will  be  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.      It  is  a  handsome,  convenient  and 
serviceable  article.     Just  the  kind  of  a  pen  that  you 
will  have  use  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

Our  Special  Offer 

This  Pen  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

for  one  year,  all  for      -   90c 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  price,  you  are  entitled  to  count  the 
same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Pen  will  be  sent  to  dub-raisers  for  a  dub  of  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


Our  new  book,  "Smith's  Method  of  Poultry-Keeping,"  is  the  best  and  most 
practical  book  ever  issued  on  poultry-raising.  The  illustrations  are  exceptionally 
fine  and  will  delight  everyone  who  sees  them.  The  system  of  poultry-keeping  ex- 
plained in  this  book  is  particularly  for  those  who  desire  large  profits. 

$2,437.72  From  Poultry  in  One  Year 

This  book  describes  in  detail  how  one  man  cleared  the  above  amount  in  one 
year  over  and  above  all  expenses  on  a  lot  40x60  feet,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
looked  after  his  regular  business.  Pretty  fair  for  a  side  interest,  wasn't  it?  But 
you  can  do  as  as  well  if  you  apply  an  equal  amount  of  scientific  information  to  the 
problem.  Beginners  can  be  successful  from  the  very  start  by  following  the  Smith 
Method  of  Poultry-Keeping. 

Our  Special  Offer 

Poultry  Book  sent  prepaid  with  one  new  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 

for  one  year,  all  for  60c 

(To  club-raisers:  When  subscribers  pay  the  above  special  premium  price,  you  are  entitled  to 
count  the  same  in  a  club  for  a  premium.) 

This  Poultry  Book  given  to  club-raisers  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE  at  35c  each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  club. 


Our  Premium  Offers  Expire  in  Twenty  Days 

Farm  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 
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The  Road 


Happiness 

Adelaide  Stedman 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  is  the  father  of  the  heroine  of 

the  story.    He  has  always  lived  beyond  his  means, 

and  rather  than  endure  the  disgrace  of  a  financial 

crash  disappeared. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Taylor,  his  wife,  a  society  parasite,  who 

is  quite  helpless  without  riches. 
Frances  Taylor,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  is  in 

love  with  Norman  Norris,  even  after  breaking  her 

engagement  to  him.    She  is  wooed  by  Jacob  Jordan, 

who  offers  her  financial  aid  in  her  troubles. 
Caroline  Sandford,  a  middle-aged,  unmarried  woman, 

who  helps  Frances  in  her  financial  straits  by  starting 

her  as  boarding-house  mistress  in  a  big  house  in  a 

fashionable    neighborhood,    but    in    which  business 

Frances  fails. 

Norman  Norris,  a  country  boy,  who  has  succeeded  as 

a  lawyer  in  New  York  and  who  loves  Frances,  but 

who  broke  his  engagement  to  her  because  of  her 

seemingly  frivolous  nature.    He  has  never  ceased  to 

love  her,  although  his  love,  he  thinks,  is  hopeless. 
Jacob  Jordan,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic 

New  York  family,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  Frances 

and  who  is  just  as  willing  to  marry  her  after  her  mis- 
fortune as  before  her  financial  loss.  He  takes  a  malicious 

delight  in  her  troubles,  hoping  thereby  to  strengthen  his 

power  over  her. 
Mr.  West,  Mr.  Norris's  head  clerk,  a  man  of  fine  and 

gentle  nature,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Caroline 

because  of  her  kindly  disposition  and  her  efforts  to 

relieve  distress. 

Part  VI.— Chapter  Xll. 

AT  TEN  o'clock  the  following  morning  Caroline 
/%  Sandford  stepped  from  the  door  of  her  house, 
/■^^to  be  met  by  the  postman,  who  smilingly  handed 
-^her  three  letters,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
sharp  rap-tap  of  a  cane  and  a  quavering  "Good-morn- 
ing" announced  the  approach  of  a  lame  old  lady  who 
lived  on  the  block,  so  Caroline,  muffled  in  her  furs, 
hurried  down  the  steps  to  assist  the  hobbling  figure  to 
the  car,  which  she  boarded,  also,  thrusting  the  letters 
into  her  hand-bag  to  await  a  more  convenient  time. 

A  half-hour  later  she  arrived  in  the  far  down-town 
financial  district  at  Norman's  offices,  where  she  was 
expecting  to  sign  some  papers.  As  she  sat  for  a 
moment  in*the  waiting-room,  she  felt  as  though  she 
could  almost  see  the  two  familiar  figures  behind  the 
closed  doors:  Norman,  stern  and  gloomy,  bent  wearily 
over  his  laden  desk;  Mr.  West  presiding  with  placid 
satisfaction  over  an  array  of  ominous-looking  legal 
documents,  and  clerical  books  filled  with  his  fine  neat 
writing;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  half- 
hour  Norman  had  been  sitting  back  in  his  desk-chair, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  solitaire  diamond  ring  made  to 
fit  a  slender  finger,  his  expression  a  blend  of  eagerness, 
remorse  and  pitying  tenderness,  while  little  West  was 
alternately  watching  the  door  leading  into  his  employer's 
office  with  an  uneasy  air  of  expectancy,  and  sighing  and 
smiling  over  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  he  seemed  to  be 
making  more  erasures  than  anything  else. 

Caroline's  business  was  with  the  clerk,  and  when  she 
was  ushered  into  his  office,  he  crimsoned ;  the  bit  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  been  bestowing  so  much  labor 
vanished  under  a  pile  of  documents,  and  jumping  up 
he  gave  her  an  undoubtedly  cordial  but  rather  inco- 
herent welcome. 

She  saw  immediately  that  he  had  something  on  his 
mind,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  transparent  little 
man,  glad  to  have  so  sympathetic  a  listener,  had  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  daring:  How  he  had  gone  to 
Frances's  boarding-house  and  had  made  arrangements 
for  Norman's  calling  there,  which  he  had  done  the 
previous  evening  without  knowing  in  the  least  to  whose 
house  he  was  going.  The  sequel  seemed  doubtful  in 
that  Mr.  Norris  had  looked  much  as  usual  that  morning, 
and  he  couldn't  tell  what  had  been  the  result  of  his 
diplomacy. 

Caroline  realized  that  he  was  all  impatience  for  Nor- 
man to  speak  to  him  about  the  affair,  and  before  his 
brief  recital  was  over  she  was  as  eager  as  he. 

"Oh,  Mr.  West,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you  only  have 
played  Providence  successfully!  Are  you  sure  he 
looked  neither  more  nor  less  gloomy?" 

"Positive."    The  clerk  spoke  with  unusual  conviction. 

Caroline  smiled  appreciatively  as  the  situation  grew 
clearer  to  her.   "I  wonder  if  they  really  met?  Frances 

only  left  my  house. at  five^Jbe  muled.  -j5'fteffiher"^e~s  ^^-'m.^  half-guilty  Avdndermenl.  ^'  'Hadr he,  meant  h6r  to 
glowed  as  theyifelWays  did  at  thought:  e*raffy -geiie^dhS?  -  ^ifenm-'feffii^ibh*.'' Wad  ^'h  Ms  metkcjd/.of.^' 
 ri  n  -TTiirrrraBiH     .^  /£v/  sJBicqsa  il^fiJ  }n37/  c:T;>i]-"i!3tii  >[!!      ■.  I. ''tr  r)  <;u -'  irj  ! ;   ■   -r  >,-Fir;X3 


"'Don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy,'  she  answered  dryly" 

action,  and  she  went  on  softly:  "It  takes  very  real 
devotion  to  try  to  assist  a  person  when  you  may  only 
get  a  reproof  in  return.  You  don't  know  how  much  I 
admire  and  respect  you,  Mr.  West !" 

The  little  man  seemed  to  expand  before  her  eyes,  his 
smile  shone  dazzlingly.  Her  tint  ^pected  praise  filled 
him  with  an  intoxicating  elation. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,"  he  retorted  boldb^  "I 
should  never  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing !  You 
said  once,  'If  they  only  could  meet,  I'm  sure  everything 
would  be  all  right,'  and  I— I  took  your  word  for  it ! 
Mr.  Norris  may  feel  that  I  was  presuming — but — "  he 
glanced  shyly  at  Caroline's  admiring  face,  then  finished 
firmly,  "whatever  happens,  I'm  glad  I  did  it !" 

Miss  Sandford's  cheeks  were  flushed  with  pleasant 
excitement. 

"Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Norris  will  ever  connect  you 
with  the  affair  at  all?"  she  inquired. 

"He  must,  when  he  stops  to  think,  because  he  knows 
that  I  put  into  execution  your  plans  for  Miss  Taylor." 

"I  understand.  I  should  have  told  him  otherwise. 
Real  devotion  is  too  rare  to  allow  it  to  go  by  unnoticed." 

"The  knowledge  of  having  given  you  any  pleasure  is 
enough,"  he  answered  so  unexpectedly,  with  such  ardent 
meaning,  that  the  hot  red  of  self-consciousness  suddenly 
replaced  the  pink  in  Caroline's  cheeks. 

She  glanced  in  amazement  at  Mr.  West,  and  suddenly, 
for  the  first  time,  she  saw  that,  standing  erect,  he  was 
not  really  small  of  stature;  his  face,  with  the  meekness 
gone  from  it,  had  a  compelling  charm,  the  triumphant 
happiness  of  the  morning;  the  bigness  and  gentleness 
of  his  soul  all  shone  in  his  smile.  It  was  like  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  the  unveiled  sun  after  looking  at  it  through 
a  soft  gray  mist,  and  presently  the  film  fell  again,  as 
Caroline  spoke  in  a  quick,  confused  voice,  "I — you  have 
some  papers  for  me  to  sign,  Mr.  West?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  in  his  familiar  meek  tones. 
"Here  they  are !"  In  his  confusion,  he  took  the  whole 
pile  that  lay  in  front  of  him  and  pushed  them  before 
her. 

Then  for  a  few  minutes  they  talked  "business,  until 
Mr.  West,  finding  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  doctiments, 
sat  down  to  correct  it.  For  the  moment  the  lifelong 
habit  of  neat  exactitude  overcame  even  his  delirious 
excitement,  and  he  began  carefully  to  remedy  the  error, 
suggesting  to  Caroline,  "You  might  just  glance  through 
these  papers  while  you  are  waiting." 

Musingly  she  began  to  run  her  fingers  through  the 
typewritten  sheets,  when  suddenly  she  came  upon  the 
little  slip  of  paper,  dog-eared  from  having  been  so 
hastily  hidden  and  limp  from  much  erasing.  Amazed, 
she  stared  at  the  little  sheet,  for  on  it,  written  in  the 
old-fashioned  acrostic  form,  was : 

C  aroline,  the  fairest  woman  I  ever  knew; 
A  las,  such  as  you  the  world  has  few. 
R  adiant  is  your  smile  to  see; 

0  h,  if  it  were  only  meant  for  me ! 

L  augh  on,  ye  fates,  that  know  it  all, 

1  know  my  air-castles  are  doomed  to  fall ; 
N  one  my  secret  will  ever  guess, 

E  ver  my  love  must  I  suppress. 

Almost  unconsciously  her  eyes  traveled  along  the 
lines  of  pathetic  doggerel,  and  at  their  end  she  paused 


Author  of 

"Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle," 
"Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  Wilson  C.  Dexter 

telling  her  his  sentiments,  or  had  she  surprised 
his  secret?  Her  eyes  still  on  the  paper,  her  sens^ 
of  guilt  grew. 

She  should  not  have  read  the  acrostic  she  told 
herself  remorsefully,  then  looked  up  to  find  the  little 
man  staring  at  her,  his  face  so  full  of  hopeless  love, 
so  evidently  unconscious  of  having  betrayed  himself, 
that  the  pathos  of  his  intention  of  silent  renunciation 
forced  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

For  an  instant  they  gazed  at  each  other,  then  the 
office-boy  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Excuse  me."  he  began  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
"but  Mr.  Norris  says  he'd  like  to  see  Miss  Sandford 
when  she's  through."  As  he  spoke,  he  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  irresistibly  a  wide,  all-knowing 
grin  parted  his  lips. 

Once   more   Caroline   crimsoned,   and  consciou- 
of    an    almost    girlish    confusion,    rose  hastih 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  unsigned  paper.    "I — hav 
quite  finished.    I'll  go  to  Mr.  Norris  now !"  she  said 
and  with  a  smiling  little  nod  to  Mr.  West,  left  the  room. 

Chapter  XIII. 

A  s  Miss  Sandford  walked  into  Norman's  office,  the 
■'^ embarrassed  sparkle  still  in  her  face,  he  exclaimed 
wonderingly : 

"\\'hy.  Caroline,  what's  the  good  news?  You  look 
positively  radiant !" 

"Nonsense,"  she  laughed,  a  happy  little  thrill  in  her 
voice,  "you  must  be  seeing  everything  rose-colored  this 
morning !" 

It  was  his  turn  then  to  laugh  with  a  vibrant  under- 
tone of  joy  and  strive  to  broach  the  subject  which  was 
in  both  their  thoughts. 

Finally  he  managed  to  say,  "I — I  saw  Frances  last 
evening,"  then  the  worst  over;  he  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
incident,  brusquely,  with  painful  halts  and  pauses,  dur- 
ing which  he  related  the  dramatic  hour. 

Caroline's  disappointment  was  intense  when  she 
learned  of  its  barren  outcome;  but  remembering  his 
former  stern  silence  she  brightened  again  as  he'  ques- 
tioned with  ill-concealed  tenderness. 

"Tell  me  aboyt  the  boarding-house,  Caroline.  What 
is  Frances  trying  to  do?" 

Quick  to  take  advantage  of  his  softened  mood,  she 
gave  him  a  word-picture  of  the  girl's  struggle ;  her 
sweet  low  voice  giving  it  an  added  power  and  pathos 
hard  to  resist.  In  conclusion,  she  told  of  Mr.  West's 
intervention,  but  so  tactfully  that  Norman  felt  onh 
gratitude. 

For  several  moments  he  stared  at  the  rug  in  silence 
until  Caroline  began  again  wistfully :  "I  had  hoped  sc 
much  from  your  meeting.  Why  did  you  go  awa} 
without  speaking?" 

"I  was  so  shocked.  It  was  all  so  unexpected — she 
looked  so  hurt — so  hunted !  Before  I  knew  it,  J 
was  out;  but,"  suddenly  his  voice  rang  out  deter- 
minedly, "now  that  I've  had  time  to  think,  I'd  go  back, 
only— " 

"Norman !"   It  was  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

"Yes,  I  would,  only  I  know  that  Frances  would  think 
pity  brought  me !"  He  leaned  forward,  his  old  master- 
ful manner  strong  upon  him.  "If,  as  you  have  always 
insisted,  there  has  been  some  mistake,  some  misunder- 
standing, I'm  going  to  know  it.  I  couldn't  have  gone 
before,  but  yesterday  has — changed  me.  I — I  saw  the 
brave  fight  she  is  making!"  A  pitiful  little  smile  touched 
his  lips.  "I  ate  the  awful  dinner  she  cooked.  I  want 
to  help  her !  I  must  help  her.  I — can't  stop  caring — 
and  she  needs  me !  Don't  you  understand  ?  That  wipes 
out  the  past!  What  can  I  do,  Caroline?  I  couldn't  bear 
another  misunderstanding."  He  spoke  with  the  quick, 
nervous  intonation  of  a  man  of  strong  emotions,  who 
suddenly  feels  them  bursting  forth  almost  uncontrol- 
ably.  He  could  not  have  explained  himself.  He  onlj' 
knew  what  he  felt,  not  why  he  felt  it. 

All  night  long  the  pathos  of  the  weary  voice  sighing. 
"Three  flights  to  walk  and  I'm  so  tired !"  had  rung  in 
his  ears,  and  with  closed  eyes  or  open  he  had  seen  her. 
drooping,  weary,  disheveled,  one  hand  grasping  the  edge 
of  her  gingham  apron,  the  other,  flour-bedaubed, 
pressed  to  her  breast. 

His  former  mental  pictures  of  her  had  all  been  so 
di.ffef^fit/ ;|  Alyays  ^he'  ^had^  l^         so  exquisite,  so 
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The  H  ome  interests  Club 

Discusses  Mothers  and  Sweethearts 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


\T  IS  too  bad  that  Mrs.  Kirwin  and  Mrs.  Bell 
[cannot  be  with  us  to-day,"  said  the  minister's 
wife,  who  was  tht  hostess  when  the  Club 
'held    its    February    meeting.     "They  are 
I  detained  by  the  claims  of  their  young  people 
and  of  company  in  general.     Mrs.  Bell's 
mother  and  sisters  from  the  city  are  making 
her  a  visit  and  finding  out  how  much  the 
.country  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  enjoyment 
'at  this  season,  and  Mrs.  Kirwin,  having  two 
'  daughters  at  home  this  year,  is  so  much 
'  occupied  that  she  is  afraid  she  must  resign 
Sutside  engagements  altogether." 

"Ruby  and  Caroline  were  graduated  from 
i  college  in  June,"  said  Mrs.  Porter,  "and  I 
hoped  that  their  return  after  six  years  of 
absence  would  set  their  mother  free  for  a 
'social  life  of  her  own.  The  girls  being  twins 
have  kept  side  by  side  in  their  studies  since  their  childhood,  and 
their  parents  have  been  very  unselfish  in  sparing  them  so  much 
of  the  time,  while  bestowing  on  their  education  the  finest 
advantages  in  the  choice  of  a  preparatory  school  first  and 
college  later.  Mrs.  Kirwin  said  to  me  one  day  that  her  girls 
had  worked  so  hard  and  been  so  debarred  from  the  usual  pleas- 
ures of  their  age  that  she  wanted  them  to  have  a  good  time  and 
a  full  swing  for  the  next  twelvemonth.  After  that,  if  Ruby 
does  not  marry  and  Caroline  does  not  become  engaged,  I  under- 
stand that  they  will  not  bury  themselves  in  village  life.  Caroline 
will  take  post-graduate  work  or  enter  a  medical  school,  and 
Ruby  will  devote  herself  to  art.  Tom  Russell  has  been  Ruby's 
knighf-at-arms  since  he  and  she  attended  the  district  school, 
and  it  is  rather  expected  by  the  Russells  and  Kirwins  that  Ruby 
and  Tom  will  marry  and  settle  down  on  the  old  Russell  farm. 
I  think  myself  that  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  their  years  of 
comradeship.  They  are  apparently  lovers.  Darwin  Meade  is 
very  much  attracted  to  Caroline,  and  she  seems  to  favor  his 
attention.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  these  girls  might  have 
managed  to  get  on  without  so  elaborate  an  education  if  they 
are  to  be  married  in  the  near  future.  It  looks  to  me,  too,  as 
though  they  are  forgetful  of  the  self-denial  and  loneliness  and 
the  humdrum  life  their  mother  has  led  when  they  are  ready  to 
leave  her  so  soon." 

Mrs.  Porter's  remarks  suggested  several  topics  for  discus- 
sion, and  the  first  was  seized  upon  by  Miss  Stella  Bordman, 
who  taught  Latin  in  the  high  school,  and  took  excepiion  to 
Mrs.  Porter's  inference  that  matrimony  did  not  necessitate  a 
college  course.  "Madam  President,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
Chair,  "may  I  say  to  the  women  present  that  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  the  woman  who  has  received  the  most 
thorough  intellectual  discipline  and  the  widest  training  in  books 
and  literature  is  the  one  best  fitted  to  carry  forward  domestic 
life  and  make  her  home  a  place  of  nurture  as  well  as  of  comfort 
for  all  within  its  doors.  I  wish  that  every  girl  who  wants  it 
and  who'  has  the  mental  equipment  that  will  grasp  opportunity, 
might  have  the  culture  of  college.  I  have  regretted  very  many 
things  in  my  life,  but  have  not  yet  seen  the  moment  in  which  I 
regretted  the  strenuous  days  of  my  university  training.  Unless 
these  girls  are  in  love  and  are  making  a  really  good  choice 
for  the  future,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  they 
might  have  the  chance  of  a  still  wider  education." 


"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury,  "we  listen  with  deference 
to  Miss  Stella's  candid  expressions  of  sentiment.  5he  speaks 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  I  have  learned  that  every 
question  has  more  than  two  sides.  Many  practical  questions 
have  several  aspects  and  must  be  studied  in  their  relation  to 
various  and  conflicting  claims.  Mrs.  Kirwin,  sitting  at  home 
and  hearing  the  clock  tick,  darning  Elijah's  socks  and  training 
her  Hungarian  Annie  in  the  mysteries  of  bread-making,  had 
before  her  a  picture  of  her  darling  twins  drudging  over  their 
books  and  bending  to  their  tasks  like  stokers  in  the  engine-room 
of  an  ocean  steamer.  You  need  not  laugh  and  you  need  not 
say  that  you  know  me  of  old,  and  that  the  years  have  not  cured 
me  of  my  tendency  to  exaggerate.  Have  I  not  talked  with  Mrs. 
Kirwin  and  with  many  another  mother,  and  heard  them  lament 
the  hard  times  their  daughters  or  their  sons  had  been  com- 
pelled to  undergo  when  they  were  away  at  college?  The  girls 
sent  home  weekly  by  express  their  dainty  lingerie,  _and  the 
mother  laundered  it  with  her  own  hands,  trusting  not  one  of 
the  delicate  garments  to  the  unskilled  hands  of  Annie.  I  r.m 
not  talking  about  boys  just  now,  or  there  are  things  I  could 
say  concerning  them,  but  this  I  will  say,  the  very  brightest, 
gayest,  merriest  and  most  interesting  days  of  youthful  life  are 
those  spent  by  young  people  in  college.  They  are  days  full  of 
vivid  charm  and  brimming  vitality.  The  hours  spent  in  study 
and  recitation  are  simply  delightful  and  stimulating,  while 
basket-ball,  tennis,  skating,  walking  and  other  diversions  follow 
one  another  according  to  the  season,  and  there  are  never  lacking 
afternoon  teas  with  special  chums  and  pleasant  social  evenings. 
When  the  girls  come  home,  as  Ruby  and  Caroline  have,  there 
is  a  natural  letting  down,  and  if,  as  is  happily  the  case  here, 
love  has  not  advanced  to  the  front,  life  would  have  seemed  flat  . 
and  flavorless.  Mrs.  Kirwin  has  misunderstood  the  situation, 
because  she  never  went  to  college.  I  misunderstood  it  myself 
until,  being  a  grandmother,  I  found  the  leisure  to  trot  about 
here  and  there  and  look  into  matters  personally." 

"Suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Madison,  "that  we  mothers  in  council 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  turn  about  is  not  fair  play. 
To-day,  for  example,  two  of  our  members  are  prevented  from 
attendance  at  the  Club  by  the  claims  of  the  young  people." 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Madison,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Elmore,  "but 
Mrs.  Bell  has  no  young  people,  and  she  is  one  of  the  two  whose 
absence  we  lament." 

"I  stand  corrected,"  said  Mrs.  Madison,  "yet  only  partially, 
for  our  friend  has  a  bevy  of  nephews  and  nieces  and  younger 
sisters,  and  we  are  aware  that  more  than  half  the  time  she  is 
giving  house-parties,  as  it  is  her  privilege  to  do,  and  wearing 
herself  out  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  her  juniors.  Let  me 
restate  my  opinion  and  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation. 
Are  not  we  women,  married  and  single  alike,  too  prone  to 
relinquish  social  pleasures  and  drift  into  the  background  when 
we  reach  middle  age?  Do  we  not  let  the  insistent  vitality  of 
the  young  people  sweep  all  before  it?  I  have  friends  whom  I 
seldom  see,  although  ^pjm,e^,ly  w^  exchaij^e!^.  ..yipits  o^fte;?;.  L-., 
have  othei|  f rieqdp,  i^^MM^^  ^^^^fe  Jj^ar -^i^Ij^ugbjgre  ^^^^ 
to  correspfond  ,r^gularly^,  ana  in  ^yery^'  . instance  the  excuse  is  ; 
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urged  that  the  household  is  given  over  to  the  young,  the  hos- 
pitality is  in  their  behalf,  the  home  is  run  almost  exclusively 
for  them  and  their  companions,  while  parents  are  contented 'to 
be  providers  and  spectators.  Society  wholly  given  over  to  the 
young  is  perhaps  gay,  but  it  lacks  essentials  of  strength  and 
wisdom,  of  sweetness  and  light,  too,  that  can  be  imparted  only 
by  the  mingling  within  it  on  an  equal  plane  of  older  and 
maturer  folk.  Mothers  and  grandmothers,  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, people  of  ripe  years  and  discretion,  ought  not  to  be 
contented  to  dream  by  the  fire  and  yield  to  Time's  onslaughts 
by  the  method  of  least  resistance.  They  should  valiantly  con- 
tinue the  battle  against  Time  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  young." 

A  modest  little  woman  who  seldom  addressed  the  Club, 
now  took  her  courage  in  both  hands.  "I  want  to  ask  advice 
about  my  Mary.  She  is  not  quite  fifteen,  still  wears  her  hair  in 
two  long  braids,  while  her  frocks  come  down  to  her  shoe-tops. 
Until  six  months  ago  Mary  cared  nothing  whatever  for  boys. 
By  this,  if  I  can  make  myself  clearly  understood,  I  mean  that 
she  was  indifferent  to  them  and  that  she  treated  them  just  as 
she  did  her  girl  friends.  Her  brothers  are  younger  than  she, 
and  her  cousins  much  older,  but  the  neighbor  boys  played  with 
her,  walked  with  her  to  school  and  recited  in  the  same  classes 
without  occasioning  her  the  slightest  thought.  They  were 
merely  incidents  in  the  day's  work,  and  I  heard  nothing  about 
them  and  little  dreamed  that  a  time  was  soon  coming  when  my 
little  girl  would  awaken  anxiety  by  her  interest  in  Jimmie, 
Richard,  Willie  or  any  other  boy  in  the  township.  Suddenly, 
as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  if  I  may  quote  Kipling,  'the  dawn  came 
up  like  thunder.'  Mary  began  to  fuss  about  her  hair.  It  must 
be  differently  arranged  with  broader  ribbons ;  she  was  not 
satisfied  to  look  like  a  kid.  Then  I  noticed  that  she  lingered 
a  long  time  before  the  glass  in  dressing,  that  her  dresses  were 
objects  of  solicitude,  and  that  boys  and  what  boys  said,  what 
they  did  and  whom  they  favored,  crept  into  her  talk  until  I 
almost  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  Mary.  It  is  not  that  she  has 
become  bold;  it  is  rather  that  she  is  self-conscious  and,  oh  dear 
me,  there  is  one  boy,  a  boy  I  do  not  much  like,  who  has  dropped 
into  a  habit  of  calling  for  her  in  the  morning  and  carrying  her 
books,  and  stopping  along  about  dusk  and  loitering  at  the  gate. 
He  gives  a  low,  birdlike  call,  a  sort  of  suppressed  whistle,  and 
out  flies  Mary,  and  I  hear  giggling  and  talking,  and  there  she 
stays  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be  until  I  call  her  in.  Now 
what  shall  I  do  ?"   

The  women  of  the  Club  had  listened  to  this  story  with 
glances  of  sympathy  and  comprehension.  The  minister's  wife 
was  the  first  to  speak.  "The  weather  at  this  season,"  she  said, 
"is  not  adapted  to  twilight  talks  between  boys  and  girls,  unless 
they  are  well  wrapped  up.  I  should  never  encourage  Mary  in 
responding  to  the  bird-call  of  a  boy  at  the  gate.  I  should  open 
the  door  and  ask  him  in  and  give  him  something  to  eat.  Fudge 
or  doughnuts  or  apples  and  nuts  have  always  seemed  to  me 
the  suitable  refreshments  to  offer  when  boys  and  girls  want  to 
visit  together.  Why  not  let  such  friendships  be  carried  forward, 
not  under  protest,  as  if  they  were  wrong  or  perilous,  but  let 
them  proceed  under  mother's  eye,  within  father's  hearing  in 
the  family  living-room  where  the  household  occupations  are  in 
progress?  It  is  prohibition  that  makes  boys  and  girls  self- 
conscious  when  they  first  begin  to  understand  vaguely  the 
distinctions  of  sex.  I  fancy  that  I  know  the  lads  of  our 
neighborhood  pretty  well,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
among  the  school-going  clan  who  are  not  good  companions 
for  the  girls.  We  cannot  keep  our  girls  and  boys  from  growing 
up,  and  our  plan  should  be  to  let  their  intimate  friendships  go 
on  naturally  without  treating  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
region  of  forbidden  fruit." 

The  doctor's  car  had  been  heard  at  the  door,  and  before  the 
last  speaker  had  concluded,  the  doctor,  bluff,  hearty  and  genial, 
had  stepped  into  the  room.  He  had  been  visiting  a  patient 
near-by  and  had  stopped  for  the  double  purpose  of  meeting  a 
number  of  friends  and  taking  his  wife  home  with  him.  Asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  contribute  to  the  discussion,  he  promptly 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "May  I  say  a  word  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  medical  man,  as  well  as  from  that  of  a  husband 
and  father?  Adolescence  in  both  sexes  is  a  period  of  transition, 
and  transition  periods  are  seldom  other  than  difficult.  Some 
of  us  overlook  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  rule  to 
cover  all  cases.  The  fact  is  that  we  ought  to  study  the  individual 
case.  As  a  physician  I  often  discover  that  young  people  are  left 
too  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
they  cross  the  threshold  of  maturity,  bristling  as  it  does  with 
danger,  wholly  unprepared  and  unprotected.  Fathers  and 
mothers  owe  a  particular  duty  to  every  child  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  early  teens  especially  they  should  remember  that  the 
tides  of  life  are  rushing  in,  setting  toward  the  flood,  in  their 
daughters  and  sons.  I  have  been  persuaded  for  some  time  that 
the  mothers  in  a  rural  community  should  guard  most  carefully 
the  social  intercourse  of  their  boys  and  girls.  In  the  earlier 
teens  they  should  have  their  pastimes  and  recreations  under 
the  maternal  eye  and  in  unchecked  freedom.  It  is  not,  however, 
either  right  or  safe  to  suffer  young  people  in  the  later  teens 
or  the  early  twenties  to  pair  off  for  long,  solitary  drives,  sleigh- 
rides  in  winter  and  moonlight  jaunts  in  summer  without  a 
chaperon.  We,  of  course,  consider  our  young  people  safe- 
guarded from  danger,  because  everyone  here  knows  everyone 
else,  and  all  along  the  countryside  the  homes  are  friendly  and 
the  roads  well  traversed.  Notwithstanding  this,  even  here  in 
the  country  we  may  learn  something  worth  while  from  the 
customs  ordained  conventionally  in  the  town.  Groups  are  better 
than  pairs  on  most  social  occasions  for  the  young,  and  the 
presence  of  a  married  friend  adds  to  rather  than  subtracts  from 
the  pleasure  of  an  evening." 

"How  about  the  lover  and  the  sweetheart,  doctor?"  said 
Mrs.  Elderbury. 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  did  not  come  here  to  make  speeches 
or  be  lured  into'  traps.  So  long  as  the  world  goes  round,  the 
story  of  true  love  will  be  retold  every  day  in  the  year.  Is  not 
Saint  Valentine  the  sweetest  saint  in  the  calendar?  I  believe 
in  love's  young  dream,  in  early  marriages  and  brief  engage- 
ments. Is  that  wife  of  mine  ready?  I  have  three  calls  to  make." 

The  doctor's  wife  was  ready,  but  coffee  and  cake  were 
brought  in,  and  they  stayed  a  little  longer  for  the  desultory  chat 
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(36  INCHES  WIDE) 

comes  from  the  use  of 
strictly  pure-dye  Silk. 

Give  the  silk-worm 
a  chance  and  it  pro- 
duces a  strong,  lustrous 
fibre  that  is  practically 
indestructible.  But 
the  cupidity  of  man 
often  ruins  the  fibre. 

Unscrupulous  man- 
ufacturers, for  the  sake 
of  appearjmce,  increase 
the  size  and  weight  by 
means  of  chemicals, 
but  impair  the  strength. 
Satins  made  by  them 
often  look  well  and 
are  cheap  in  price 
but  have  no  Wearing 
quality. 

The  silk  in  Skinner's 
Satin  is  all  pure-dye 
silk.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  its  remarkable 
wearing  quality. 

Skinner's  Satin  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  two  sea- 
sons. If  it  does  not,  send 
the  gaurment  to  any  of 
our  stores  and  we  will  re- 
line  it  free  of  expense. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  Skinner's  Satin,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will 
forward  to  you  samples  of 
the  newest  shades. 

Address  Department  B. 

William  Skinner 
&  Sons 

Cor.  Fourth  Ave.  and  1 7th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
/    New  York  Philadelphia 
^    Chicago  Boston 
I        Mills.  Holyoke,  Mass. 

I  Skinner's  Satin  is  sold  by  all 
(     first-class  dry-groods  stores  and 

is  used  by  all  manufacturers  of 
^     first-clais  cloaks,   furs  and 

men's  clothing. 


4       When  desired  we  furnish  this 
V  label  for  ready-made         t       ^  ^ 
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Th.e  Satin  Lining 

in  this  garment  is 

Skinner's  Satin 

AND  IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  WEAR  TWO  SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED  BY  4/ 

'  fViliiliainSkinner&SQns. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3,  1912 


Our  Last  Great 
Flower  Offers 


One 
More 
Chance 


Before  withdrawing  our 
Flower  Offers  for  the  season, 
we  wish  to  give  those  readers 
who  have  not  obtained  one  of 
our  handsome  Flower  Collec- 
tions one  more  chance  to  take 
advantage  of  our  big  Flower  Of- 
fers. A  great  many  thousands  of 
our  subscribers  have  already  accepted 
and  all  agree  that  our  Flower  Offers 
this  year  are  more  generous  and  satis- 
factory than  ever  before. 

Five  Big  Collections 

We  have  five  big  Flower  Collections  for 
you  to  choose  from.  Any  one  of  these  col- 
lections would  be  a  bargain  in  itself  at  con- 
siderably more  than  is  asked  in  our  offer.  ■ 

Beautiful  Rose -Bushes 

Order  as  Collection  No.  101 

This  Collection  of  six  beautiful  roses  is  un- 
rivaled in  size,  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  color. 
They  will  bloom  freely  all  summer  through 
and  will  make  any  home  a  bower  of  beauty. 

1.  Climbing  Meteor  Rose — the  ideal  of  all  red 
climbing  roses. 

2.  Ever-Blooming  Rose  Killarney — a  beautiful 
hybrid  tea-rose. 

Helen  Gould — the  hardiest  rose  in  existence. 
Bridesmaid — the  most  popular  pink  tea-rose. 
Maman  Cochet — queen  of  all  garden  roses. 
Etoile  De  Lyon — handsomest  of  all  yellow 


garden  roses. 


Four  Elegant  Ferns 

Order  as  Collection  No.  103 

This  collection  consists  of  the  leading 
varieties  and  will  brighten  and  ornament 
any  home  in  the  land. 

1.  Boston  Sword  Fern 

2.  Plomosns  Nanns 

3.  Nephrolepis  Whitmani 

4.  Sprengeri 

Beautiful  Carnations 

Order  as  Collection  No.  109 

Next  to  the  rose  the  carnation  is  the 
favorite  flower  of  the  people.  The  collec- 
tion we  have  for  you  contains  five  varieties. 

1.  Prosperity 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress 

3.  Red  Sport 

4.  Harlowarden 


Magnilieeiit  Chrysanthemums 

Order  as  Collection  No.  102 

This  big  collection  consists  of  six  large 
flowering  Japanese  varieties,  all  different 
colors,  the  very  largest  and  finest  chrysan- 
themums obtainable-^Black  Hawk;  Estelle— 
a  handsome  pure  white  chrysanthemum ; 
Millicent  Richardson — a  beautiful  rose  violet ; 
Colonel  D.  Appleton — soft  creamy  yellow  ; 
Percy  Flumridge — very  large  Japanese  vari- 
ety; Pacific  Supreme — lavender  pearl  shading. 

Lovely  Gladioli 

Order  as  Collection  No.  438 

The  gladiolus  is  the  most  attractive  of 
all  summer  flowering  bulbs.  By  cutting 
the  spikes  when  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
flowers  are  open  and  placing  them  in 
water,  the  entire  spike  will  open  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  and  will  give  a 
succession  of  blooms  from  July  to  Novem- 
5.    Lady  Bountiful  ber. 

BEST  OF  ALL  FLOWER  OFFERS 

OFFER  No.  1 

We  will  send  any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 
every  reader  who  sends  us  fl.OO  for  a  three-year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
78  Numbers.    This  Offer  for  ten  days  only. 

OFFER  No.  2 

We  will  send  any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this- page,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 
every  reader  who  sends  us  70  cents  for  a  two-year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
52  Numbers.    This  Oflfer  for  ten  days  only. 

OFFER  No.  3 

We  will  send  any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this  page,  all  charges  prepaid,  to 
every  reader  who  sends  us  50  cents  for  a  one-year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, 26  Numbers.    This  Offer  for  ten  days  only. 

CLUB-RAISER  SPECIAL 

Any  club-raiser  who  secures  only  two  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  35  cents 
each  will  be  rewarded  with  any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this  page.  An  addi- 
tional collection  will  be  awarded  for  each  additional  yearly  subscription  at  35  cents 
each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  any  club. 

Mail  Your  Order  To-day 

FARiyiiA^E^cJrIR£SIB£^Sjisingfi)di  OUcr 


A  Luncheon-Set  in  Crochet 

An  Easy  But  Effective  Pattern 


By  Hannah  Waldenmaier 


IUNCHEON  and  break- 
fast  sets  are  becoming 
so  universally  used 
that  the  woman  who  is  fond 
of  a  daintily  set  table  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  what  ,*-^\,» 
she  can  do  with  a  simple  v  ^-  " 
crochet-needle  and  some 
ordinary  cotton  thread. 

The  large  doily  used  as  a 
centerpiece   for  the  set  is 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
the    plate-doily    about  ten 
inches    and    the  turabler- 
doily  six  inches.    The  pat- 
tern is  particularly 
easy,   the  same 
stitches  being  used  in 
each  one  of  the  three 
irticles.    The  central 
portions  of  linen  or 
fine  muslin  are  but- 
tonholed in.  In  doing 
work  of  this  kind,  it 
is  well  to  remember 
that  a  heavier  quality 
of  muslin  or  linen  is 
preferable  to  the  finer 
and  daintier  weaves. 

One  courageous 
woman  who  believes 
in  good  things  to 
look  at,  but  likes 
them  made  with  small 
physical  effort,  found 
that  by  basting  the 
centers  to  a  crocheted 
edge  and  carefully 
going  around  it  twice 


Tumbler-doily 


Pljite-doily 


on  her  sewing-machine  she 
formed  a  strong  and  at  the 
same  time  not  an  ttnpleas- 
ant  linish  to  her  doilies. 

Of  course,  there  are  many 
housewives  who  would  have 
judged  it  to  be  slovenly,  yet 
the  stitching  was  firm  and 
resisted  the  onslaughts  of 
the  washttib  in  a  most  suc- 
cessful manner. 

Although  doilies  edged 
with  Cluny  lace  are  much 
more  fashionable,  these  cro- 
cheted edges  will  be  found 
to  look  well,  wear 
well  and  wash  well. 
In  fact,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  irreert 
new  portions  of  linen. 
'if  as  the  crocheted  edge 
''/^  is  apt  to  outwear  the 
Jjt\%   center  two  to  one. 


^-'i'"^  '  Editor's  Note — Full 
'  ,*  directions     for  cro- 

"v  cheting  this  lunch- 
eon-set  will  be  sent 
.  >  upon  receipt  of  four 
cents  in  stamps  and 
a  self-addressed  en- 
velope. Address  all 
of  your  communica- 
t  i  o  n  s  and  requests 
for  these  printed 
directions  to  Hannah 
Waldenmaier,  care 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springtield,  Ohio. 


».     ' . 


Centerpiece  of  luncheon-set 


The  New  Worsted  Rose  as  a  Hat-Trimming 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 

CROCHETED  sprays  of  rose3  are  the  latest  novelty  for  the  trimming  of  hats,  and 
they  are  most  attractive  and  easily  made.  In  the  spray  shown  in  the  picture, 
eiderdown  wool  is  used  for  the  rose  and  bud,  and  double  Germantown  for  the 
leaves.  Less  than  a  skein  of  each  is  needed,  and  the  work  is  done  with  a  large  bone 
crochet-hook.    Such  sprays  are  used  on  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  hats  and  seem  to  be 


as  frequently  seen  on  sWkv  beavers  or  velvet  hats  as  on  crocheted  wool  or  worsted^ 
toques,  automobile  bonnets  or  skating  caps.   Fidelity  to  nature  is  likewise  a  forgotten 
virtue  as  a  dull-orange  rose  with  deep-blue  leaves  is  quite  as  usual  as  a  crimson  tlower 
with  dull-green  leaves.    Daring  modistes  even  place  these  flowers  upon  gowns  and 
costumes,  to  which  they  ^iye  an  odd  and  original  note. 


ill' be^ent^ to  anvone 'sending  f pur  cCTts,m  stamps  £md,^  " ^ 

J__i:  iur_ii  1.   .T7AT>n,,  'TTioc-cTtSir    <^nr iri frfn pi H .  Ohio. 


valine  Holbrook,  care  Farm  a'nd  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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When  Sunshine  Counts 

By  Gertrude  Mercia  Wheelock 

ID  you  ever  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  have  the  feel- 
ing come  over  you  like  a 
shadow  of  the  long  day 
ahead — of  the  hours  you 
 knew  would  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  unremitting  duty,  where  even 
a  few  minutes  snatched  from  the  routine 
of  the  day's  toil  for  some  pet  or  longed- 
for  diversion  would  be  absolutely  out  of 
the  question?  Have  you  experienced  the 
sensation  of  longing  to  turn  over  and  just 
take  one  more  little  nap,  and  then  the 
thought  of  the  duties  calling  has  drawn 
you  reluctantly  and  protestingly  out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  thrown  on  your  clothes, 
bathed  face  and  hands,  twisted  up  your 
hair,  not  any  too  becomingly — and  plunged 
in? 

Yes,  we  have  all  been  there — known 
what  it  was  to  hear  others  talk  of  pleas- 
ure, of  idie  hours,  of  recreation  and  life— 
and  wondered  if  it  would  ever  come  our 
way.  With  face  turned  loyally  through 
monotonous  hours  to  the  duties  that  keep 
family  and  home  together,  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  see  the  justice  of  our  position; 
and  only  experience  in  the  value  of  living 
sunshine  can  prove  its  worth. 

It  is  hard  when  the  work  drags,  and 
things  go  wrong,  to  keep  a  cheerful  face 
and  smiling  manner;  it  is  hard  when 
others  are  thoughtless  and  careless  to  be 
forgiving,  and  hold  back  the  taunting 
word  or  look  of  reproach;  but  it  pays  to 
do  this;  it  pays  to  cultivate  the  disposition 
that  finds  it  easy  to  do  this,  because  such 
a  disposition  cannot  only  accomplish  twice 
as  much,  but  can  accomplish  it  with 
greater  ease  and  with  less  wear  and  tear 
on  the  mental  and  physical  life. 

I  once  heard  a  woman  sa"  that  she  had 
learned  to  work  by  rhythm,  and  found  it 
worked  so  well  that  she  knew  just  what 
songs  to  put  into  the  different  tasks.  She 
had  one  lively  little  tune  that  went  with 
the  washing  of  the  breakfast-dishes,  and 
she  said  it  'became  such  a  favorite  for 
■  that  especial  task,  and  the  work  fell  into 
such  a  pleasant  routine,  that  she  invari- 
ably used  it  to  hasten  and  lighten  her 
work. 

Another  woman  whom  I  know  told  me 
that  she  had  conceived  the  idea  of  learn- 
ing the  words  of  all  the  dear  old  favorite 
ballads,  while  making  her  children's  pina- 
fores. She  would  pin  penny  copies  of  the 
songs  up  on  the  wall  where  her  sewing- 
machine  stood,  and  between  the  stitches 
she  would  weave  the  sweet  melody  of 
the  beautiful  ballads.  This  kept  her  mind 
off  the  soberer  things  of  life  and  lifted 
it  to  a  state  of  joy — kept  her  spirits  up 
and  made  the  time  seem  less  a  period  of 
hard  work. 

To  carry  the  illustration  of  living  sun- 
shine further,  I  remember  a  woman's 
telling  me  (and  she  had  a  taxing  farm  life 
to  live)  how  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
when  she  came  as  a  bride  to  the  farm  to 
gather  all  the  brightness  possible  indoors, 
especially  through  the  cold  and  gloomier 
months.  This  woman  arose  at  4 :30  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  her  life  seemed  one 
monotonous  drudge,  yet  she  told  me  she 
had  been  able  to  bring  more  real  sunshine 
into  the  family  life,  and  had  encouraged 
more  cheerfulness  in  the  entire  circle  than 
she  had  believed  possible.  She  made  it  a 
rule  (often  having  to  take  the  time  right 
out  of  the  day)  to  gather  a  few  bright 
leaves  or  evergreen  boughs — just  some- 
thing that  would  give  a  garden  touch  to 
the  home. 

She  saved  the  odd  pennies  and  bought 
a  canary  who  trilled  tirelessly  in  his 
sunny  window.  That  woman  was  a 
"jewel"  and  a  brilliant  jewel,  worthy  to 
sh  ine  in  the  highest  circles,  and  she  made 
the  round  of  farm  life  the  highest  circle, 
by  giving  that  touch  of  real  joy  and 
brightness — with  the  wonderful  trans- 
forming influence  of  a  sunny  tempera- 
ment she  transformed  it  into  a  living 
garden  of  happiness. 

This  life  is  full  of  thorns  and  rough 
places,  of  shadowed  highways  and  by- 
ways, but  every  woman  holds  it  in  her 
power  ^to  trahsfofm'her  l?ttle"worfd  ati^l' ' 
to  make'it  glbW  and' throb  yyith'.'the  'S(^fii'-.; 


tillating  beams  of  real  sunshine,  and  not 
only  her  world,  but  the  outer  world  will 
feel  the  light  from  the  rays. 

It  is  difficult,  and  not  only  difficult  but 
almost  impossible  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  be  cheerful,  but  if  one  can  be 
philosophical,  heroic  and  unselfish  enough 
to  fight  for  this  quality,  the  very  fact  of 
conquest  will  mean  added  strength  and 
glory  to  catry  one  through  darker  and 
rougher  places.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  be  able  to  look  back  over  some  diffi- 
cult path,  whose  ways  seem  devoid  of 
one  ray  of  hopeful  light,  and  say,  "All 
through  that  time  I  never  once  lost  my 
hopeful  spirit  and  the  smiling  cheerful- 
ness of  independence." 

It  is  in  the  prosaic  little  by-ways  of  life 
that  the  greatest  need  lies  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  seed  of  sunshine  and  cheer, 
and  that  woman  has  contributed  her 
share,  and  a  goodly  share,  to  the  glorious 
uplift  of  humanity  when  she  carries 
through  the  gray  humdrum  of  duty  the 
penetrating  sunshine  of  a  bright  and 
cheery  disposition. 


Lest  We  Forget 

By  L.  D.  Stearns 

THE  year  has  ceased  to  be  new,  my 
friends.  We've  had  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  as  it  were,  to  buckle 
down,  hand  in  hand  with  life,  as  she 
unfolds  from  day  to  day  before  us. 
Friend,  are  you  doing  all  you  meant  to  do, 
when  the  year  first  came,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God? 

Yesterday  when,  perchance,  you  cheated 
life,  and  thought  no  one  knew,  did  you 
forget  that  you  had  resolved  to  make  this 
the  best  year  you  had  ever  known?  Did 
you  forget  that  GOD  KNEW? 

The  record  you're  writing  from  week 
to  week  is  the  record  you  will  be  judged 
by  one  day.  We're  our  own  infallible 
judges,  you  and  I,  and  we're  preparing  the 
judgment  in  a  scroll,  on  which  we  write 
minute  by  minute,  as  they  come  and  go — 
coming  clean,  and  pure,  and  true;  going, 
like  the  breath  of  a  sigh,  HOW? 

What  record  have  you  made  to-day,  my 
friend  ?  Have  you  done  the  very  best  you 
could? 

We  may  cheat  our  neighbor,  that's  bad 
enough!  but  when  we  cheat  life,  that's  the 
worst  of  all.  And  //  we  cheat  our  neigh- 
bor, be  very  sure  that's  but  orre  way  of 
cheating  life.  We  owe  to  her  faith,  and 
truth,  and  nobility  of  heart,  and  purpose, 
and  life.  We  owe  to  her  all  our  best,  as 
it  reaches  out,  and  up,  and  in.  We  owe 
to  her  a  clean,  pure  womanhood  and  man- 
hood; and  if  we've  made  mistakes,  if 
somewhere  in  the  record  are  pages  soiled 
with  sin  and  wrong,  we  owe  it  to  her  to 
see  that  the  balance  stands  clean  and 
white.  If  you  failed  yesterday,  God  still 
hands  out  to-day  and  to-morrow;  and 
remember,  HE  UNDERSTANDS.  You 
can  make  to-morrow  what  you  will. 

In  my  work  from  day  to  day  I  see,  and 
hear,  particularly  much  of  those  people 
who  have  cheated  life;  who  have  not  used 
the  powers  it  gave  as  God  meant  them  to 
be  used ;  who  have  squandered  their  days 
in  idleness,  pettiness;  or  else  in  abuses 
of  one  sort  or  another ;  until,  at  last,  in 
tones  that  could  not  be  disregarded,  life 
called,  "Halt !  Now  you  must  pay !"  For, 
friend,  if  we  cheat  life  to-day,  we'll  have 
to  pay  to-morrow ;  and  the  payment 
exacted  will  be  full  and  complete.  But 
treat  life  rightly,  and  it  pays  generously, 
and  its  payment  means  health,  and  pros- 
perity, and  happiness. 

Let's  square  our  shoulders  a  little 
harder,  and  set  our  teeth  a  little  firmer, 
and  then  go  out  and  be  true  to  life  and 
the  God  who  gave  us  life.  Let's  look  at 
the  glory  of  the  day,  and  of  the  night; 
and  remember  that  the  One  who  gave  is 
the  One  whose  love  is  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting. 

Let's  resolve  each  day,  as  it  comes, 
whatever  it  may  bring,  to  be  true.  And 
then  let's  pause  just  a  space,  and  on  our 
knees,  before  going  out  into  work,  lift 
the  resolve  up  to  God  lest,  without  that 

n 


Do  Thy  Work 

Do  thou  thy  work;  it  shall  succeed 

In  thine  or  in  another's  day. 
And  if  denied  the  victor's  meed. 
Thou  (halt  not  miss  the  toiler's  pay. 

Whittier. 

Comradeship 

By  Evangeline  Elizabeth  Crowell-Dunlop 

/comradeship!  Oh,  the  magic  of  the 
^  word !  What  visions  of  happy  hours 
gone  by  does  it  not  recall !  Of  friends 
who  have  loved  us,  and  so  loving  have 
shared  our  confidences.  Those  dear  ones 
gone  before,  who,  when  here  among  us, 
used  to  take  our  hands  in  tender  sym- 
pathy and  listen  interestedly  to  all  our 
childish  plans  and  with  wise  counsel  aid 
our  little  schemes,  that  to  us  were  so 
remarkable.  Can  money,  jewels,  magnifi- 
cent gowns,  bring  one  more  than  envious 
admiration  from  the  majority?  It  is  the 
qualities  of  soul,  the  blending  of  interests 
and  aspirations,  that  gives  this  subtle, 
elusive,  most-longed-for  result,  a  comrade. 
We  may  love  someone  very  dearly  because 
of  home  ties  and  an  innate  loyalty,  but 
that  will  not  of  necessity  make  of  them 
a  true  comrade.  It  is  the  degree  in  which 
one  soul  gives  of  itself  to  another  that 
determines  the  golden  quality,  the  fine 
spiritual  essence  of  this  "gift  of  the  gods," 
a  comrade. 


Buy  from  the  man-  — -ji. 
ufacturersand  save  dealers^^H 
profits.  26,000  jatiBfied  cuBtomers^ 
WeU-known  EegaJ  EugB,  6x9,  reverb 
sible,  all-wool  finish,  $3.76.  BriuBelo  Eng«  %i 
9x12,  greatest  value   known,  $3.60.  Splen. 
did  grade  BruBaels  Kug,  9x12,  $8.76.  Famous  In 
vincible  Velvets.  8X12,  $16.  Standard  Aimlnster., 

"   9ll2,  $16.80.    Best  quality 

Lace  Cortains,  45c  per  pair 
and  up.  Tapeatry  Curtains, 
Wilton  £ngB,  Unoleom  and 
Furniture  at  mill  and  factory 
prices.  Write  tOMlay  for  our 
New  HlQstrated  Catalog,  No, 
15,  showiDg  desi^s  in  actual 
colors.   BENT  FEEE 
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Good  Thoughts 

F  YOU  have  a  friend  worth  loving,  love 
him.  Yes,  and  let  him  know  that  you 
love  him,  ere  life's  evening  tinge  his  brow 
with  sunset  glow. 


I 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rich,  and  a  good 
thing  to  be  strong,  but  it  is  a  better  thing 
to  be  loved  of  many  friends. — Euripides. 


Work  at  Home 

WeavingRugs  and  Carpet 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 

$4  A  DAY 

Easily  Made 

We  start  men  and 
women  in  a  profitable 
business  on  a  small  in- 
vestment. K^rile  quick 
for  prices  and  Loom  'Book* 
REED  MFO.  CO,,  BOX  A,  SPRINeFIELM,  OHIO 

IWantaMan:f'= 

gence  and  reliability  in  your 
locality  to  act  as  our  represen- 
tative. Substantial  remunera- 
tion to  the  right  party.  Careful 
training.  Permanent  business. 
Good  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion. Address  Business  Man- 
ager, The  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


paper  your  rooms  at 
y3  usual  cost 

Buy  your  wall  paper  at  factory  prices 
and  hang  it  yourself.  Our  free  in- 
struction book  tells  how  any  man  or 
woman  can  easily  do  this,  and  have 
brijfht,  attractively  papered  rooms  at 
Vfry  small  cost. 

Send  today  for  free  instructions  and 
new  Spring  sample-book  showing 
many  beautiful  and  artistic  designs. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  6  PHILADELPHIA 


Valentine  Post-Cards 

For  a  Favor 


Our 
Special 
Offers 


F.^RM  AND  FiRESiDE'has  secured  for  each  reader 
a  gorgeous  set  of  Valentine  Post-Cards.  Each  card 
is  beautifully  embossed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold 
Each  of  these  cards  is  different  and  constitutes  a 
handsome  Valentine.  Each  of  these  cards  depicts  in 
beautiful  colors  chubby  Cupid,  pink-cheeked  chil- 
dren, gorgeous  flowers,  particularly  beautiful  land- 
scape pictures — all  representative  especially  of 
this  season  of  the  year.  February  14th  is  Valentine 
Day,  so  get  these  cards  right  away. 


Offer  No.  1 

Send  $1.00  for  one  three- 
year  subscription  to  Farm 
.■\ND  Fireside.  You  will  re- 
eive  a  set  of  fifty  Valentine  Post- 
all  charges  prepaid. 
Offer  No.  2 
Get  two  of  your  neighbors  to  hand  you  35 
cents  each  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside.  Send  us  the  subscriptions  with 
remittance  of  70  cents,  and  this  set  of  fifty  Valen- 
tine Post-Cards  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail, 
postage  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  3 

Send  50  cents  for  a  one-year  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  You  will  receive  a  set  of 
twenty-five  Valentine  Post-Cards  by  return  mail, 
postage  Dr^paid. 
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Are  You  Looking 
For  a  Dressmaker? 


If  you  are,  remember  that  Good 
Taste  is  always  your  best  dress- 
maker. 

Have  you  Good  Taste,  or  do  you 
feel  the  need  of  a  little  education 
along  that  line? 

If  you  do,  study  carefully  the  new 
catalogue  of  WOMAN'S  HOME 
Companion  patterns.  Every 
costume  in  it  represents  Good 
Taste;  the  good  taste  that  is  so 
essential  in  fitting  the  gown  to 
the  environment;  the  good  taste 
that  is  so  important  in  making 
the  first  impression  count;  the- 
good  taste  that  means  always 
innate  refinement. 

The  price  of  this  catalogue  is 
four  cents.  It  may  be  ordered 
from  the  nearest  of  the  three 
WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
pattern  depots:  38  1  Fourth 
Avenue,  New^  York;  Springfield, 
Ohio,  or  1538  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Remember,  to'  dress  well  is  the 
real  duty  of  every  woman.  The 
underlying  principle  of  correct 
dressing  is  Good  Taste,  and 

Good  Taste,  is  the  Underlying 
Principle  of  Every  Woman's 
Home  Companion  Pattern 


FIFTY 

Beautiful  Birthday  and 


Greeting  Post-Cards 

For  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

This  is  your  last  chance  to 
get  a  set  of  50  handsome 
Birthday  and  Greeting  Post- 
Cards.  We  are  now  closing 
out  our  entire  stock  of  post- 
cards. 

These  cards  are  without 
doubt  the  acme  of  post-card 
production.  They  are  litho- 
graphed in  many  colors  and 
the  designs  are  new,  original 
and  attractive. 

You  Will  Want  These  Cards 

And  we  want  you  to  have 
them.  The  subjects  are  many 
and  varied,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  occasions,  such  as 
Birthday  Greetings,  Best 
Wishes,  Good  Luck,  etc. 

We  give  you  our  positive 
assurance  that  a  finer  assort- 
ment of  Post-Cards  cannot  be 
obtained  anywhere.  These 
cards  are  the  best  in  every 
particular. 

You  Must  Write  To-day 

We  will  reply  immediately 
showing  you  how  you  inay 
obtain  this  fine  assortment  of 
high  -  colored,  high  -  finished, 
high-priced  Post-Cards  with- 
out a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Post-Card 


Valentines  Children  Can  Make 


By  Evaline  Holbrook 


If 


•f^V^^AINT    Valentine's    Day    is  commg, 
 «  ;i  and  every  child  wishes  to  surprise  all 

SI  )\  her  friends  with  a  valentine.  I  vvon- 
j  'I  der  how  many  boys  and  girls  realize 
j  !  how  much  more  lovely  the  home-made 
■  ■  valentines  are  than  those  which  are 
bought,  and  how  little  it  costs  to  make 
them.  They  may  be  made  of  almost 
anything.  Cardboard  is  needed,  and 
if  you  can  get  it  in  a  pretty  color,  so 
much  the  better.  Red  is  particularly 
good.   A  lot  of  old  magazines  also  are 

 useful,  and  so  are  the  paper  laces  used 

on  candv  and  other  fancy  boxes. 

On  this  page  there  are  a  number  of  valentmes  which 
children  can  make  without  any  trouble.  A  valentme 
that  would  be  good  to  send  to  a  baby  friend  is  made 
of  a  square  of  cardboard  in  some  pretty  color.  Over 
the  center  of  the  cardboard  is  another  square  of  white 
paper,  pasted  diagonally  on  tlie  cardboard,  and  over 
that  is  pasted  a  picture  of  a  baby,  which  is  cut  from  an 
old  magazine.  Around  the  edges 
of  the  square  is  printed  the  old 
rhyme : 

Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue, 
Sugar  is  sweet. 
And  so  are  you. 


Another  pretty 
valentine  is 
made  of  a  piece 
of  paper  lace 
that  covered  the 
candy  in  a  pound 
box.  The  center 
part  of  the  lace 
was  cut  out  and 
the  remainder 
pasted  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper 
that  reached  to 
the  edges  of  the 
lace.  On  the 
center  part  of  this  paper,  which  was 
uncovered  by  lace,  a  verse  from  Heine 
was  printed,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
valentine  was  pasted  a  spray  of  flowers 
printed  in  color  and  cut  from  an  old 
magazine.   The  verse  is  this: 

I  would  the  songs  I'm  singing 
Had  little  flow'rets  been  ; 

I'd  send  them  to  my  sweetheart. 
For  her  to  smell,  I  ween. 


A  valentine 
book  -  mark 


Easy  to  make 


From. red  cardboard 


Another  good  verse 
"Be  My  Sweetheart." 


might  be  taken  from 
It  is  such  a  charming 


Eugene  Field's 
little  verse  and 


I  ■ 
I )  J  • 


tit  ) ) 1 . 


so  appropriate  for  a  valentine,  I  know  you'll  want  to  use  it : 

Sweetheart,  be  my  sweetheart 

When  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
When  bee  and  bud  and  babbling  ; 
flood 

Bespeak  the  birth  of  spring. 
Come,  sweetheart,  be  my  sweet- 
heart 

And  wear  this  posy  ring ! 

Better  than  any  of  these 
selected  verse  would  be  little 
rhymes  made  up  to  fit  the 
person  for  whom  the  valen- 
tii.e  was  intended,  and  a  lot 
of  fun  started.  A  valentine 
of  this  kind  is  so  much  more 
personal  that  it  gives  double 

pleasure  to  the  recipient.  Pasteboard  hearts  always  make  pretty 
valentines,  and  they  can  be  used  in  a  great  many  different  ways. 
Red  is,  of  course,  the  best  color  to  use.  For  one  of  the  heart 
valentines  illustrated  two  red  hearts  are  joined  with  red  ribbon, 
and  a  loop  of  ribbon  to  hang  also  is  pasted  on.  On  the  outside 
of  one  of  the  hearts  is  the  sentiment :  "Two  hearts  with  but  a 
single  thought,"  the  letters  for  which  were  cut  from  a  magazine. 

On  the  inner  side  of 


Also  evolved  from  a  bonbon-box 


A  valentine  for  baby 


the  other  heart  was 
placed  the  photograph 
of  the  little  girl  send- 
ing the  valentine,  and 
above  the  photograph 
a  verse  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

Two  red  paste- 
board  hearts  are  used 
for  the  other  heart 
valentine,  also.  The 
lower  point  of  one  is 
pasted  over  the  top 
section  of  the  other, 
and  at  the  top  of  the 
upper  one  is  pasted  a 
bow  of  red  baby  rib- 
bon, with  a  loop  for 
hanging.  A  panel  of 
lace  paper  secured  from  the  top  of  a  candy- 
box  is  pasted  over  the  hearts,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  panel  is  the  picture  of  a  little 
boy,  cut  from  a  magazine. 

A  simple  little  St.  Valentine's  Day  gift 
for  Grandma  or  Grandpa  is  a  book-mark  like 
that  in  the  picture.  It  is  made  of  a  length 
of  green  ribbon  which  came  around  a  candy- 
box,  the  ends  tied  together  in  a  bow.  Three 
small  hearts  are  cut  from  red  pasteboard 
and  pasted  down  upon  the  ribbon.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  idea  to  put  a  tiny  photograph  of 
the  giver  on  each  of  the  hearts. 

Both  easy  to  make  and  attractive  is  a  val- 
entine in  the  shape  of      fan.  ;^1To  make-,  itj/,..;- ^'ij-. 
the  necessarj-  number  o-fi;%t;^jcs  are  cut  .fr9fn-^j-<j  tipj-'^ 
cardboard,  an#£rft,:h§te  ftW^ei^ -ak  each  :  ead      ■  ^  ^ 

iimoi  '.-uiittaiC'  tii  I-.:    .      - -i,  -n'-xlvA-j  Jsilf  or 


of  each  stick.  For  the  words  "To  my' valentine"  letters 
were  cut  from  a  magazine  and  one  letter  pasted  on  each 
stick.  The  border  pasted  beneath  the  letters  also  was 
cut  from  a  magazine  where  it  formed  a  decorative  edge 
around  a  page.  When  the  pasting  was  done,  the  sticks 
were  joined  by  ribbon  through  the  holes  at  each  end. 
At  the  bottom  the  ribbon  is  drawn  up  and  the  sticks  tied 
close,  but  at  the  top  enough  ribbon  must  be  allowed  for 
the  spread  of  the  fan.  The  fan  may  be  closed  for  mail- 
ing and  a  delightful  little  touch  may  be  added  by  putting 
some  personal  sentiment  on  the  first  stick. 

For  the  other  simple  valentine  a  piece  of  gray  mount- 
ing-board was  employed  for  the  foundation,  upon  which 
paper  lace  torn  from  the  inside  of  a  box  was  pasted, 
with  a  pretty  picture  of  a  girl's  head,  cut  from  a  maga- 
zine printed  in  color,  at  the  center.  A  better  idea  would 
be  to  use,  instead  of  the  picture,  a  photograph  of  the 
sender. 

A  delightful  and  serviceable  St.  Valentine's  Day  gift 
for  a  }^oung  girl  would  be  a  tiny  heart-shaped  sachet 
made  of  some  delicate  color  with  "Let  me  be  j-our 
sweetheart"  outlined  in  black  upon  it.  Any  child  could 
make  this  simple  gift.   A  gift  an 
older  child  could  make  for  her 
mother  would  be  a  candle-shade 
of  heavy  yellow  parchment  pa- 
per, with  a  row  of  red-paper 
hearts  outlining  both  the  top  and 
the  bottom  edges.    The  weight 
of  the  paper 
would    be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the 
candle-shade    i  n 
shape.    It  should 
be  round,  closely 
fitting  the  ordi- 
nary   holder  at 
the  top  and  flar- 
ing wide  at  the 
bottom. 

Two  large 
hearts  of  linen, 
heavily  padded 
and  interlined, 

and  joined  all  around,  excepting  at  the 
top,  would  be  another  suitable  and  easily 
made  gift.  This  hanukerchief-case  would 
be  lovely  if  trimmed  with  a  flat  edge  of 
some  simple  narrow  lace  crocheted  with 
fine  thread  and  fine  stitches.  Bows  of 
ribbon  should  be  placed  over  the  lace  at 
each  side  of  the  top  of  the  heart. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  girls  who  read 
this  page  are  planning  to  give  a  valentine 
party,  so  perhaps  jou  will  welcome  a 
f evi'  suggestions  for  games.  Have  you 
ever  played  "Heart  Search"?  It  is  heaps  of  fun.  Hearts  of 
blue,  piiik  or  white  cardboard  are  cut  into  halves,  thirds  or 
quarters,  while  some  are  left  whole.    These  are  then  hidden 

everywhere  in  the  room. 
Some  are  pinned  to  the  por- 
tieres, others  to  the  furniture, 
window-curtains,  or  the  1am- 
b  r  e  q  u  i  n  ,  and  others  arc 
pinned  high  up,  perhaps  on 
the  wall.  The  guests  are 
asked  to  find  as  many  hearts 
as  they  possibly  can  in  ten 
minutes.  The  one  who  is 
lucky  enough  to  find  the  most, 
receives  a  prize.  The  little 
valentine  book-mark  i  1 1  u  s  - 
trated  at  the  top  of  the  page 
would  make  a  very  appropri- 
ate one. 

Be  sure  to  play  "Heart  and 
Dart."  The  girls  and  boys  will  enjoy  it.  On  the  wall  tack  up 
a  square  piece  of  muslin.  Draw  it  as  tight  as  you  can  and  place 
on  it  a  large  heart  made  of  red  velvet  or  any  red  material  that 
you  happen  to  have.  Blindfold  the  players,  and  give  each  one 
a  little  gilt  arrow.  The  player  takes  aim  and  tries  to  pierce 
the  heart.  The  guests  who  succeed  in  thrusting  the  arrow 
through  the  heart  are  asked  to  draw  for  the  prize,  which  might 
be  a  little  box  of  chocolates  in  a  heart-shaped  box.  If 
arrows  cannot  be  obtained,  use  large  pins  instead,  and  let 
the  guests,  bHndfolded,  walk  up  to  the  heart  and  stick 
the  pin  into  it,  the  same  way  that  j'ou  play  "Donkey." 

By  all  means,  play  "Heads  and  Hearts"  at  your  valentine 
party.    Have  ready  a 


A  VcJentine  fan 


number  of  comic  val- 
e  n  t  i  n  e  s  .  Cut  the 
figures  out  and  cut 
the  heads  from  the 
body.  Paste  the  latter 
on  red-paper  hearts. 
Distribute  these 
among  the  guests,  and 
ask  them  to  match 
heads  and  bodies,  and 
paste  them  on  in  the 
right  place.  Award 
a  small  prize  to  the 
one  who   most  sue- 

cessfully  matches  up  the  greatest  number  ot 
heads  and  bodies,  and  a  funny  valentme  to 
the  one  making  the  most  ridiculous  misfits. 

I  haven't  told  you  one  thing  about  decora- 
tions, because  I  thought  there  wouldn't  be 
room.  Anyway,  you  all  know  that  a  valentine 
partv  calls  for  paper-heart  decorations.  Use 
striiigs  of  hearts  wherever  you  can,  and  hang 
a  festoon  of  hearts  between  the  double  doors. 
Have  the  dining-room  lighted  by  candles. 
You  can  easily  make  pink-paper  shades  for 
them,  and  they  will  give  such  a  soft,  rosy 
glow  to  the  room. 

For  supper,  serve  chicken  sandwiches,  cut 
heart-shaped,"  hot  chocolate,  heart-shaped 
.cbocql<ites,  salt.ei  almonds,  or  any  kind  of 
W^M^aik^i-  aildi  if£ynt-sh3j>ed  .  foookies. 
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Income  Guaranteed 


Liberal  commissions;  a  guaranteed 
income.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
ducements for  you  to  handle  the 
biggest  money-making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  act  at  once. 

Circulati9;fi  jDep^rtii^it^fr^v. . 
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Letters  From  a  Country  Sister 

She  Preaches  the  Simple  Life 

DEAR  MARTHA— 
I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  put  good  sound 
common  sense  into  my  housekeeping.  The  ef¥ort  has 
brought  me  its  own  reward,  for  I  am  enjoying  my  work  as  I 
never  did  before  and  I  am  also  getting  much  more  out  of  life 
for  myself.  That's  because  I'm  not  all  tired  out  when  night 
comes  and  I  have  time  to  improve  myself  mentally  and  physic- 
ally. I  tell  you  a  woman  who  has  a  right  estimate  of  herself 
and  her  ability  must  do  this  if  she  is  going  to  be  any  better 
than  a  household  drudge.  I  for  one  won't  lend  my  name  or 
influence  to  that  class.  I  accidentally  came  across  such  a  very 
helpful  motto  for  housekeepers  the  other  day.  I  believe  the 
author  of  it  is  Mrs.  Robert  Burdette,  wife  of  the  popular  south- 
ern California  preacher,  who,  at  the  time  she  gave  utterance 
to  this  expression,  was  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs.  She  said  that  housekeepers  should  "simplify, 
jollify,  beautify,  glorify"  their  work.  Fine  words,  are  they  not, 
especially  when  applied  to  such  homely  tasks  as  boiling  potatoes 
and  washing  dishes !  Still  they  have  sung  themselves  so 
forcibly  into  my  brain,  and  so  cheerily  too,  that  I  really  begin 
to  see  where  they  can  be  applied  very  effectively. 
Simplify!  Don't  you  think  that  fits  the  case  like  a  new  kid  glove,  for  where 
is  there  greater  need  to  simplify  than  in  housekeeping  on  the  farm?  And  the  best 
place  to  begin  is  on  the  dinner-table.  I  tell  you,  Martha,  there  is  too  much  time 
spent  in  cooking  for  the  farmer's  family.  That  doesn't  mean  that  we  cook  with  any 
more  care  than  we  should,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  are  often  too  indifferent  about 
what  we  cook  and  the  way  we  cook.  If  we  knew  more  about  the  correct  way  to  cook 
potatoes  and  broil  a  beefsteak,  there  would  be  less  need  for  a  procession  of  pickles 
and  side  dishes  to  offer  apologies  for  soggy  potatoes  and  leathery  steak.  If  we  always 
had  bread  and  butter  as  delicious  and  nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  made,  there 
would  be  fewer  demands,  I  am  sure,  for  pie  and  cake.  Variety  is  all  right  and  very 
good,  but  it  should  not  take  the  place  of  excellence.  I  have  learned  to  believe,  too, 
that  if  every  woman — not  farmers'  wives  alone — spent  a  little  more  time  studying 
food  values  and  a  little  less  frosting  angel-food  cake  and  making  rich  pastry,  they 
would  not  only  have  better  health,  but  we  should  find  many  a  place  where  we  might 
practise  that  attractive  little  word  "simplify"  in  our  cooking.  I  am  very  sure,  too, 
we  could  make  it  applicable  to  other  parts  of  housework  if  we  only  tried.  Don't 
you  think  if  we  did  we  would  have  less  bric-a-brac  to  care  for?  The  day  that  motto 
sang  the  loudest  to  me  I  went  into  the  dining-room  and  demolished  the  plate-rail. 
I  was  glad  to  see  it  go  too,  for  I  had  spent  many  precious  minutes  dusting  those 
cups  and  plates,  minutes  that  might  have  been  better  used  in  other  ways.  I  was  never 
quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  either  that  the  mixture  of  china  was  harmonious.  I  don't 
know  enough  about  such  things  to  make  a  selection  supposed  to  be  decorative. 

Then  I  put  the  pruning-knife  into  my  "daily  routine  of  housework"  and  lopped 
off  a  job  here  and  another  there  that  could  be  eliminated  if  I  heeded  the  command 
of  simplify. 

When  I  had  mastered  that  much  of  the  text,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  an  excuse 
to  "jollify."  A  simplified  table  with  better  meals;  simplified  housekeeping  with  a 
cleaner  house  and  a  sufficient  equipment  for  the  necessary  work,  who  couldn't  find 
a  dozen  things  in  domesticity  to  be  glad  about?  Jolly  if  you  like  the  word  better — i 
believe  I  do !  But  when  there  are  worn-out  tools,  or  not  enough  tools  of  the  right 
sort,  the  weariness  of  work  takes  all  the  jollity  out  of  life.  It  is  the  knowing  how  and 
doing  it  in  the  right  way  with  right  equipment  that  makes  the  housekeeper's  lot 
pleasant,  whether  her  place  is  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city. 

Beautify !  Now  what  does  that  mean  to  you,  Martha,  when  applied  to  house- 
work? To  me  it  means  harmonious  rooms,  restful  and  satisfying  in  their  furnishings. 
A  living-room  decorated  with  soft,  quieting  browns  or  greens,  ample  and  comfortable 
furniture,  some  good  books,  a  few  good  pictures — everything  necessary,  nothing 
superfluous.  It  means  light,  clean,  dainty  sleeping-rooms,  where  every  article 
spells  a  good  night's  rest  and  forty  winks  in  the  afternoon  as  well.  It  means,  too, 
a  convenient,  sanitary  kitchen  furnished  with  the  true  essentials :  good'  light,  good 
ventilation,  a  good  stove  and  enough  utensils  to  make  the  daily  tasks  of  keeping  a 
house  clean  and  neat,  a  dream  of  pleasure  rather  than  a  nightmare. 

And  now  comes  the  last  injunction,  "glorify"!  Martha,  do  you  see  any  place 
you  can  fit  that  word  into  a  farmer's  wife's  housekeeping?  Certainly  you  do!  Is 
not  home-making  the  highest,  most  important  work  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  woman? 
And  being  so  important,  is  it  not  worthy  the  housekeeper's  best  effort  and  truest 
thought?  It  demands  much  more  than  her  physical  strength,  it  calls  for  her  intellect, 
her  heart  and  all  the  best  that  is  in  her.  She  cannot  give  these  if  the  body  is  racked 
with  weariness,  her  brain  fagged  and  her  heart  sore  because  she  has  spent  herself 
with  the  "common  tasks."  Don't  misunderstand,  Martha;  I  do  not  belittle  the  daily 
round  of  duties.  Why,  even  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  is  vital  if  it  is  made  at  the  right  time. 
But  the  progressive  housekeeper  must  be  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  herself  and  her 
work  that  she  can  glorify  her  task,  because  she  can  see  beyond  the  present  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  future.  ^ 

There  are  better  things  for  our  boys  and  girls  than  jam  for  supper  or  embroid- 
ered pillow-slips  and  elaborate  bedspreads.  I  know  busy  housewives  who  get  up 
early  and  go  to  bed  late,  in  order  that  they  may  have  crocheted  bed-covers  and 
Hardanger  centerpieces.  Those  same  women  will  tell  you  that  they  haven't  time  to 
read,  or  spend  a  social  hour  with  a  neighbor. 

I  have  written  much  about  making  work  lighter  for  the  farmer's  wife,  and  still 
there  is  another  thing  quite  as  needful  if  we  would  have  our  country  homes  as 
delightful  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  And  that  is,  we  must  not  neglect  the  social 
side  of  life.  We  older  women  will  be  happier  and  healthier  for  it,  and  it  is  the  very 
life  of  our  boys  and  girls,  in  fact  we  cannot  expect  to  hold  them  upon  the  farm 
without  it.  In  some  way  we  must  so  simplify  our  mode  of  living  that  we  shall  have 
time  and  inclination  for  the  spiritual  development  of  ourselves  and  our  families.  If 
we  have  the  desire  for  good  books,  good  lectures,  good  music,  we  will  find  a  way 
to  have  them  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  town.  I  tell  Hiram,  when  we  discuss 
these  things,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  best  of  the  city  out  to  the  country 
is  united  effort  in  the  community,  determination  and  some  cash  spent  with  wisdom. 
If  every  farmer's  wife  and  her  family  in  a  radius  of  five  miles  sets  out  to  live  that 
housekeepers'  motto  for  just  one  year,  there  will  be  a  lyceura  bureau  in  full  operation 
in  that  community  within  a  year. 

I  didn't  intend  to  make  this  such  a  long 
letter  when  I  started,  but  it  seems  I  always 
have  so  much  to  tell  you.  I  sincerely  wish 
that  you  would  try  my  motto  and  report 
progress  if  you  doubt  my  prophecy. 


Like  Yours  and  Mine 

By  Gladys  Hyatt  Sinclair 

AN  ORDINARY  home — O  yes!  just  one  among  the  rest; 

An  ordinary  mother  doing  just  her  simple  best; 
A  common  father  working  with  the  common  father's  pride 
To  keep  all  snug  and  comfy  and  to  let  no  ill  betide. 

An  ordinary  home,  beset  with  ordinary  cares 

And  filled  with  common  love  that  laughs  and  cries,  and  takes  and  shares. 
A  fortress  well  battalioned  with  the  forces  Work  and  Play ; 
A  kingdom  desolated  if  the  queen  but  steps  away. 

An  or3^|pfttime — yet  girt  with  its 'own  atmosphefe.^o  aqsrla  sriJ  ni  aniJna 
UijUke  tl^^reath  of  any  other  liohie' oi-  'fit  c^itieaH  ''fint""'  '.r^&^^^■i<;<n  ^ii 
'^af*lM*kttf-¥hHffl¥aW!"#  follow  uS.  'bUt •'Waifs  tfSiT#W*a  ^iif(;<*nbJ«£  nb-ueodibi^D 
Back  to  that  choicest  gift  of  God,  an  ordinary  home. 


It's  Baker's 

and 
t's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

WalterBaker&Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


Better 
dishes 
at  lower 
cost 

This  is  just 
what  it  means 
to  you  to  have 
this  first  of  all 
kitchen  needs — the 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

Cuts  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  fruit,  etc. 
Does  not  mangle— cuts  like  shears. 
Four-btaded  steel  knife  revolves  against 
inner  surface  of  a  perforated  steel  plate. 
Easily  cleaned  —  cannot  rust  —  parts 
interchangeable. 

Family  size  $J.  75;  large  size  $2.50 

Enterpriie  Sausage  Siuffer  and  Lard  Press  gives 
more  money  from  the  farm  killing.  Enterprise 
Cherry  Stoners,  Sad  Irons,  Fruit  Presses — made  on 
honor — gire  best  results. 

Look  for  the  name  Enterprise 
Send  4c  in  stamps  for  our  economy  recipe  book. 
"  The  Enterprising  Housekeeper." 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  71  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"Fo"' GET  BETTER  LI G HI 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil 

Recent  test  by  Prof.  Kogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago 
and  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  oi 
leading  oil-burning  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  th 
moat  economical  and  gives  over  twice  as  mnch  light  as  theKoyi 
and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Bette 
light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin  Lamp  fully  guaran 
teed  and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  on  earth 
Our  burners  fit  your  old  lamps.  To  introduce  the  Aladdin 
there  will  be  Al I ff  P Al 

ONE  LAMP  or  BURNER  GIVEN 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address 
ask  for  cat-    APPMTC    ^^^^  '^^^^  1000  on  money  bac 

alogue  M.  HUldl  I  O  guarantee;  not  one  returned 
Bruner  sold  S800  in  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  proposi 
tion.    Sample  lamp  furnished. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,  120  Aladdin  Building,  Chicago,  IL 


PARKER'S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cores  scalp  diseases  ifc  hair  falling. 
50c.  and  gl.OO  at  Druggists. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES—] 

Save  $18. 00  to  $22. 00  on  I 

HOOSIER 

ranges! 

AND 

HEATERS 


Why  not  buy  the  best  when  ; 
you  can  buy..thematsuchlow,  un- 
heaid-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTT 
TS  FHEE  TRUI/  BEFORE  TOO 
T.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
"lingever  produced. 
D'POWj!!.    TODAT  for 
OUK  FREE  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  3.  1912 


Mid-Season  Afternoon  Gowns  in  New  Styles 

Showing  Novel  Ways  of  Using  Trimmings  and  Contrasting  Fabrics 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  1943 — House  Dress  with  Princesse  Panel 
Pattern  cut  foi  32,  34.  36.  38.  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  matenal  requirea  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust,  eight  and  one-half  yards  ot 
twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  six  and  one-tourUi 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  matenal,  with  three  eighth, 
of  a  yard  of  lace  and  three  fourths  of  a  yard  of  velvet 
for  trimming.  This  is  an  especially  useful  pattern 
to  own,  as  a  number  of  different  gojvns  for  different 
occasions  may  be  made  frotn  it.  For  instance  it  ^ 
a  practical  design  for  a  simple  house  dress  and  yet 
it  is  also  smart  for  an  afternoon  or  street  costume 


No.  1948— Plain  Waist  with  Frills 
Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36  38,  40,  42  .and  inch 
bust  measures.  Material  for  medium  size  three  and 
one-fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-.nch  matenal  with 
three -fourths  yard  of  satin  f<",  '''^/f^''  ^?|"* 
one-fourth  yard  of  forty -five -inch  net  for  tnUi 

ISlo.  ]949_piain  Skirt  Buttoned  in  Front 
Cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inch  waist 
measuJesf    Material  for  26-inch  waist,  five  yard. 

of  twenty -two -inch  material 


No.  1944— Work  Gown 


Pattern  cut  for  32,  36,  40  and  44  ^^^^^Tnch  mSeriSf '^r  tZ'^^lZtul  [Zr^hor^tur^ul^ 


THERE  is  nothing  like  the  simple,  and 
very  simple,  house  gown  for  home 
wear.  If  it  is  the  right  sort,  it  will 
be  comfortable  to  wear  while  working  in 
the  house,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  in  and 
out  of,  and  it  will  be  smart  and  tnm- 
looking  for  more  or  less  dress-up  occa- 
sions. All  of  these  good  points  are  found 
in  the  gown,  pattern  No.  1944,  shown  in 
the  center  of  this  page.  It  is  an  easy 
garment  to  make  and  unusually  smart 
and  up-to-date  in  style.  It  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  the  fulness  being  held  in  at  the 
waist-line  by  a  wide  belt.  _ 

This  belt  is  in  a  contrasting  color  and 
so  are  the  bands  that  trim  the  kimono 
sleeves  Even  a  kimono  wrapper  is  not 
as  simple  and  easy  to  make  as  this  dress. 
The  woman  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  add 
o-reatly  to  the  effect  of  this  house  gown  by 
working  an  attractive  stencil  design  around 
the  neck,  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  portion 
and  on  the  sleeves.  Good  materials  for 
this  dress  are  pongee,  soft  crash  and  light- 


weight flannel.  Other  smart  yet  practical 
dr€sses  are  also  shown  on  this  page.  For 
every  design  illustrated  we  supply  a  ten- 
cent  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern. 
In  ordering  patterns,  be  sure  to  send  your 
order  to  the  depot  nearest  your  home. 
Addresses  of  the  pattern-depots  are  :  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern 
Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm 
and  -  Fireside.  1538  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

It  is  usuallv  a  difficult  task  to  choose 
just  the  right  new  clothes  for  spring  and 
summer  wear.  It  ceases  to  be  a  difficult 
task  however,  for  the  woman  who  uses 
the  catalogue  of  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion patterns  as  her  guide  in  making  a 
correct  selection.  The  new  spring  cata- 
lo°Tie  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
March  20th,  just  one  month  from  now.  Its 
price  will  be  four  cents,  and  it  may  be  or- 
dered from  any  of  our  three  pattern-depots. 


No.  1952— Kimono  Waist  with  Side  Closing 
Cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  two  and 
seven-eighths  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  matenal, 
with  one  and  one-eighth  yards  of  all-over  lace,  twen- 
ty-two  inches  wide,  and  five  eighths  of  a  yard  of  satin 

jsjo  1953— Gored  Skirt  with  Side  Closing 
Cut  for  22.  24,  26.  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Material  for  medium  size,  six  and  tfiree-tourths 
yards  of  twenty-two-inch  nwtenal,  or   tpur,  a^-  ^ 
one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-sst-inch  ryWen^b  >iWI»iS 
on*  and  one  -  fourth  yards^  ^f3«atm  J^t) 


Woman's  Home  Companion  Patterns 

acterizes  them  as  smart.    For  all  these  reasons  you  will  be  mterested  m 

Our  Special  Premium  Offer 

To  anv  F\RM  AND  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to 

^  fend  the  su^gcripdon^^M  and  Fire|ide.  Spnngheld,  Ohio. 


No.  1950— Waist  with  Shoulder  Plaits 


Cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  36-inch  bust,  four  yards  of  twenty-two- 
nch  material,  or  two  yards  of  th»rty-six-inch  ma- 
lerial,  with  one-half  yard  silk,  three  e.ghths_of  a 
yard  of  net,  and  one-fourth  yard  of  velvet 

isjo,  1951— Skirt  with  Gathered  Tunic 
Pattern  cut  for  22  24,  26  and  28  inch  waist 
measures.  Material  for  medium  size  or  26-inch 
waist,  nine  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  matenal 
oi  sir  and  one-fourth  yards  of  '"SP 
i  miaterial.  and  three;  eighths   of  a  sard  of  silk 


eU'PtiWishiiig  GottnJany 


The  Road  to  Happiness 

[continued  from  page  30] 


whose  love  and  sorrow  were  alike  ephem- 
eral ;  so  the  forlorn  little  figure  as  he 
remembered  it,  so  glaringly  outlined  against 
the  light  streaming  from  the  pantry,  had 
awakened  in  him  a  wholly  new  tenderness. 

What  had  seemed  unforgivable  before 
now  turned  trivial  and  unimportant  beside 
the  great  fact  that  she  needed  him,  and  the 
lesser  one  that  she  had  not  married  Jacob 
Jordan ;  but  still  linking  in  his  consciousness 
and  preventing  instant  action  was  the  old 
fear  that  she  did  not  really  care  for  hirri 
'and  the  new  one  that  she  would  accept  noth- 
ving  at  his  hands. 

Hindered  by  the  constraint  he  always  felt 
■fwhen  striving  to  express  his  inmost  thoughts, 
he  blindly  reached  out  for  Caroline's  help, 
J  but  before  she  had  time  to  answer  his  quer- 
ies; the  telephone  interrupted  them, 
j  With  a  murmur  of  pardon  he  answered 
the  call,  and  as  it  turned  out  to  be  a  long 
message  there  suddenly  flashed  through 
Caroline's  musings  the  recollection  of  her 
unread  letters.  Taking  them  from  her  bag, 
she  saw  that  two  were  bills,  but  the  third, 
addressed  in  rude,  straggling  script,  she 
opened ;  then,  just  as  Norman  hung  up  the 
receiver,  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  turned 
so  white  that  he  sprang  toward  her,  demand- 
ing anxiously  : 

"What  is  it?    Are  you  ill?" 

"He's  found!  He's  found!"  she  sobbed 
with  hysterical  incoherence. 

"Who's  found?"  Norman  queried. 

"Joseph!    Mr.  Taylor!"  she  cried,  spring- 
ing up,  possessed  by  a  strange  excitement 
that  seemed  to  make  her  oblivious  to  her 
surroundings.     "I  knew  he  was  alive !  I 
,  always  knew  it !" 

Norman  listened  in  stunned  amazement  to 
her  sobbing  words,  intensely  disturbed  at 
*the  sudden  loss  of  self-control  in  one  usually 
so  calm.  Suddenly  their  eyes  met,  and 
.under  the  confused  wonder  of  his  look  her 
excitement  abruptly  died  out  and  the  vivid 
color  in  her  face  faded  away,  leaving  a 
dead-white  pallor.  With  a  trembling  hand 
she  held  the  note  toward  him,  murmuring  in 
embarrassment,  "The  surprise — upset  me." 

In  silence  he  took  the  letter  and  read  : 

Dear  Miss  Sandford — • 

Madam,  a  week  ago  I  took  in  a  lodger 
called  Arthur  Scott,  and  the  day  after 
he  came  he  was  took  down  with  some 
fever,  and  since  yesterday  he's  been 
carrying  on  something  awful.  He's  well 
took  care  of  when  I'm  home,  but  I 
work  out  all  day  and  don't  like  the  feel- 
ing t"hat  he's  left  to  himself.  He  paid  a 
week  in  advance,  and  as  the  money's 
gone,  I  ain't  the  kind  that  would  ship 
him  to  a  hospital.  In  his  gibberish  he 
calls  lots  of  first  names,  Laura,  Frances, 
Caroline,  but  the  only  last  one  I  can 
make  out  is  Sandford. 

I  looked  in  the  directory  and  found 
your  number,  and  as  the  Caroline  fits,  I 
guess  I've  struck  the  right  party,  and 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do  am  taking 
this  way  of  letting  you  know  the  facts. 
Not  meaning  to  hint  nothing  disrespect- 
ful, I  somehow  suspicion  Mr.  Scott  ain't 
used  to  Avenue  A.  Anyway,  the  initials 
in  his  hat  are  J.  T.,  but  it  may  be  sec- 
ond hand. 

Hoping  to  hear  real  soon  that  he  will 
be  tended  to,  I  am. 

Yours  most  respectful, 

Minnie  Hughes. 

I  live  at   Avenue  A. 

After  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  good-hearted, 
ill-written  note,  Norman  bounded  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming  decidedly :    "It  must  be  he ! 

Caroline  rose  shakily.  "How  awful  it  all 
is !  I  can't  believe  that  the  long  suspense  is 
over  at  last !    I  can't  believe  it !" 

"How  could  he  run  away  from  his  respon- 
sibilities?" Norman  marveled  contemptu- 
ously. "It's  hard  to  feel  sympathy  for  such 
a  man." 

"He  was  always  mentally  brilliant,  but 
morally  weak,"  Caroline  answered,  her  voice 
filled  with  a  vaguely  tender  regret.  "He 
was  always  the  same." 

Then  for  a  moment  both  were  silent,  while 
in  their  minds  Mr.  Taylor  lost  the  pathetic 
status  his  tragic  disappearance  had  given 
him  and  became  once  more  an  ordinary 
human  being  with  all  of  his  old  failings 
and  weaknesses  unchanged. 

Caroline  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 
"Come,"  she  begged,  "we  must  go  !"  Then 
a  happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"Norman,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  it  truly 
proves  to  be  Mr.  Taylor,  you  can  go  and 
take  the  news  to  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Frances  ! 
It's  your  chance  !" 

The  man  smiled  into  her  shining  eyes,  his 
own  gleaming  with  happiness. 

"Heaven-sent,  isn't  it?"  he  smiled.  "I'll 
go  'as  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.'  " 

Chapter  XIV. 

WHILE  so  much  was  happening  to  her 
advantage  at  Norman's  office,  Frances, 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  impending 
change  in  aifairs,  was  absolutely  despondent. 

She  had  heard  from  her  mother  and 
Clara  full  details  of  Norman's  coming,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  had  not  been  slow  to  advance 
the  theory  already  lurking  in  the  girl's  mind, 
that  Norman  had  come  there  on  purpose  to 
humiliate  her,  declaring  that  it  wasn't  pos- 
sible that  he  didn't  know  of  their  where- 
abouts. 

-    Frances  listened  to  her  mother's  indict- 
ments in  dull  apathy.    What  difference  did 
vit  make  why  he  had  come?    He  had  been 
there,  he  had  seen  her  in  her  darkest  hour, 
.working  like  the  poorest  slavey,  and  he  had 
gone  away !    Her  humiliation  was  complete, 
j    In   the    midst   of   Mrs.    Taylor's  bitter 
(harangue,  Clara  came  to  the  door,  a  great 
^sheaf  of  bills  in  Ijer  hand. 

"Lawsy,  Mis'  FratMjss, '.-,... she  exclaimed, 
•handing  them  to  her,  ;?'-while  I  .was  makin' 
\up  Miss  Lawrence's  baid  I  heard  her  tell 
'Mis'  Branscom  that  she  was  going  to  leave, 


and  Miss  Branscom  allowed  she'd  go,  too ! 
Maybe  they're  just  talkin',  but — they  sure 
do  love  their  eatin'  and — " 

"Oh,  Clara,"  her  mistress  remonstrated 
feebly,  her  face  blank,  "tell  cook  to  have  an 
especially  good  lunch,  won't  you?  I — I 
want  them  to  stay  !" 

Clara  promised  and  shuffled  out  of  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter in  silent  irony  as  she  opened  the  bills. 

It  was  the  first  of  February  and  supplies 
were  at  their  highest.  The  size  of  the  bills 
dismayed  the  girl.  Butter,  eggs,  milk,  all 
of  the  table  accessories  which  she  had 
always  looked  upon  as  "little  things,"  novv 
loomed  up  as  tremendous  items.  With  a 
sinking  heart  she  realized  that  she  had  not 
the  money  to  pay  her  indebtedness.  "I 
didn't  know  people  could  eat  up  such  a 
tremendous  lot  of  money,"  she  sighed  des- 
perately, "and  then  say  that  the  table  was 
poor."  Her  voice  broke  in  a  choking  sob,  as 
she  held  up  the  reckoning  from  the  fish- 
market,  "Eight  dollars  for  a  few  horrid 
wriggly  lobsters  when  they  had  them  by  the 
barrel  .L  What  can  I  do.  Mother  ?  I've  tried 
so  hard." 

Before  Mrs.  Taylor  could  answer,  Clara 
once  more  put  her  head  inside  the  door. 

"The  groceryman  is  he'ah  fo'  the  o'der. 
Mis'  Frances,"  she  announced. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  girl's  body  at 
the  very  thought  of  buying  more  food  with 
those  enormous  bills  still  unpaid;  but  she 
rose  and  followed  Clara,  glad  to  leave  her 
mother's  presence. 

On  the  way  through  the  lower  hall  the  bell 
rang,  and  Frances  paused,  while  Clara 
answered  the  summons. 

"It's  the  rent,"  she  reported  after  a 
moment,  turning  from  the  wide-open  door. 

Frances  took  the  little  slip  and  looked  at 
it  quakingly.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  for  rent  and  interest  on  this  mort- 
ga  ; !  She  looked  at  the  man  who  stood 
without  holding  a  wallet  full  of  such  slips. 

"The  people  who  get  all  this  money  must 
be  very  rich."  She  smiled  wistfully,  a  new 
respect  for  money  in  her  voice. 

The  man  laughed  comfortably.  "They 
sure  are.  Miss,"  he  agreed.  "Mr.  Tolcott 
and  Mr.  Jordan  especially." 

Frances  was  conscious  of  an  inward 
shock.  "Mr.  Jordan!"  she  repeated  in- 
stantly, "which  Mr.  Jordan  ?" 

"Jacob,  I  think  his  name  is." 

The  girl's  face  blanched.  She  felt  sud- 
denly terror-stricken,  as  if  she  were  slowly 
but  surely  being  entangled  in  a  net  from 
which  there  was  no  escape. 

"Has  Mr.  Jordan  anything  to  do  with  the 
actual  renting?"  she  questioned  tensely. 

"Yes,  Miss,  that's  his  department.-" 

Frances  nodded  and  dismissed  the  man 
dumbly.  In  a  daze  she  went  to  the  kitchen 
and  gave  her  orders,  then  returned  to  Mrs. 
Taylor's  room. 

"Jacob  Jordan  is  the  man  who  rented  us 
this  house,"  she  announced  dully,  then  as 
her  mother  looked  up  in  startled  amazement, 
she  went  on  to  tell  of  her  accidental  discov- 
ery. She  felt  crushed,  beaten.  All  of  her 
efforts  seemed  to  have  led  nowhere.  All  of 
the  terrible  old  feeling  of  helplessness  swept 
over  her  with  fresh  force.  It  seemed  almost 
useless  to  struggle  any  longer.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  knew  what  her  mother  was  going 
to  say  before  Mrs.  Taylor  opened  her  lips. 

"Frances,"  that  lady  began  after  her  first 
exclamation  of  surprise,  "perhaps  you'll  be 
willing  to  admit  now  that  you  have  done  the 
finest  man  I  know  a  grave  injustice.  Instead 
of  trying  to  force  you  to  marry  him,  he  had 
helped  you  to  independence  in  the  kindest, 
most  delicate  way." 

The  girl  felt  that  her  only  safety  lay  in 
flight,  for  she  was  frightened  at  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  listened  to  her  mother's 
eulogy  ;  how  glad  she  was  to  feel  that  per- 
haps she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  estimate 
of  Mr.  Jordan. 

"I  don't  want  to  accept  his  kindness,"  she 
insisted  desperately,  "and  by  next  month  if 
I  don't  do  better — his  charity !  I'll  never 
be  able  to  pay  the  rent!    'What  shall  I  do?" 

Mrs.  Taylor  secretly  rejoiced  in  this  crisis. 
She  had  been  waiting  for  it,  and  immedi- 
ately began  her  campaign. 

"Don't  come  to  me  for  sympathy,"  she 
answered  dryly.  "You  know  what  I  have 
always  thought  of  your  qualifications  as  a 
boardiiig-house  keeper !  I'd  scrub  floors  for 
you  if  it  were  really  necessary,  but  when  you 
deliberately  submit  me  and  yourself  to  these 
disgusting  situations  out  of  choice,  when 
you  deliberately  persist  in  refusing  a  splen- 
did man  and  prefer  instead  to  deny  your 
mother  every  comfort,  yourself  every  Ivix- 
ury ;  since  you  prefer  to  be  a  household 
drudge  and  get  old  and  worn  before  your 
time,  you  can't  expect  me  to  aid  you !" 

Mrs.  Taylor's  words  sank  deep.  She  had 
timed  her  attack  well.  Frances  was  ex- 
hausted, worn  out  by  her  unequal  struggle. 
The  sudden  uncovering  of  Mr.  Jordan's 
apparent  generosity  confused  her.  Her 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  seemed  stunned. 
She  had  no  answer  to  her  mother's  tirade. 

Mrs.  Taylor  noted  the  girl's  mute  acqui- 
escence, then  played  the  trump-card  which 
fortunate  chance  had  put  in  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Jordan  telephoned  this  morning,  ask- 
ing if  he  might  call  and  take  us  for  an 
auto  ride  this  afternoon,  and  I  said  'yes.'  I 
should  think  his  persevering  kindness  would 
touch  you,  if  there  was  no  other  considera- 
tion." 

Frances  felt  her  determination  to  resist 
her  mother's  plea  vanishing.  She  was  only 
conscious  of  the  one  overwhelming  desire 
to  escape  from  her  responsibilities ;  to  save 
herself  from  sinking  slowly  into  the  terrible 
abyss  of  debt.  All  legitimate  supports 
seemed  to  have  failed  her.  Jacob  Jordan 
was  her  only  deliverer  I  Suddenly  one  of 
her  quick  movements  sent  the  bills  in  her 
,,,,  lapi  tumbling  to  the  floor. 

.can't...stond-this  life.!",. she- sobbed  des- 
perately, "so  if  Mr.  Jordan  still  wants  me — 
I'll  marry  him!"        uns^c^  ^SiN3«NjUiP?]|(: 


There's  a  profit  side  as  well  as  a  pleasure 
side  in  ^/le  use  of  a 

KODA 

ON  THE  FARM.  , 

Pictures  of  stock  that  you  have  to  sell,  pictures  showing  the 
development  of  animals  at  a  certain  age,  of  crops  at  a  certain  stage 
of  growth,  of  buildings,  and  of  ditches  and  fences  and  roads — all 
these  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  systematizing  and  making  your 
farm  profitable. 

Pictures  of  your  family  and  friends,  pictures  of  the  places  you 
visit  and  the  things  you  and  your  family  are  interested  in — these 
will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  home  life  for  all  the  household. 

And  you  can  make  such  pictures. 

The  operation  of  a  Kodak  requires  no  technical  knowledge. 
The  little  book  that  accompanies  each  camera  tells  how  to  take  the 
pictures,  how  to  develop  the  negatives  and  how  to  make  the  prints, 
all  in  a  simple  way  that  the  beginner  can  easily  understand.  And 
by  the  Kodak  system  there's  no  dark-room  for  any  part  of  the  work. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  lurUe  us  for  illustrated  Kodak  catalogue — free  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  382  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALUE 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  Is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  sewing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.    Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


AN  EVERLASTING  STEEL  TELEPHONE 

Strong  ring  and  clear  talk  over  long  dis- 
tances—  no  danger  from  lightning — 
seldom  needs  repairing  and  never  wears  out. 

Don't  install  a  telephone  or  a  telephone  system 
until  you  get  our  new  catalogue  and  learn  how  much 
better  than  any  other  is 

THE  ALL  STEEL  ERICSSON 

It  costs  ncunore  than  a  common  telephone.  It's 
worth  at  least  twice  as  much.  For  durability,  mech- 
anical perfection,  grace  and  beauty  no  other  can 
compare  with  it 

The  Ericsson  Everlasting  Steel  Telephone  is  equip- 
ped with  a  perfect  lightning  arrester,  while  three 
coats  of  enamel,  covering  every  particle  of  the  steel 
body,  is  a  most  effective  insulator.  We  make  all  styles 
of  phones  for  every  purpose.  We  have  branch  houses 
everywhere  and  save  you  freight  and  time.  Our  c<2*<i- 
topue  is  free  for  the  asking;  it  will  explain  much 
you  nfever  Jciiew  dhaat'tielei^on^   Write  for  one. 
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'ANY  MAN  CAN- 


GET  $1,000.00 

Who  Joins  Fritter's  $1,000  Class 


For  goodness  sake 
listen  to  me. 


Reader,  I 
Fritter,am 
talking  to 
VOU! 


—Am  Baying,  that  you;  yes,  yon. 
can  get  SLOOO;  but  be  warned— 
only  5.000  can  be  accepted.  So  get 
might  V  busy— write  Fritter  today. 
It  costs  nothing  to  investigate 
this  remarkable  SUOOO  class. 

5,000  Men  Will  Get  $1,000 Each 

You,  by  acting  now— today — can  get  the  thousand 
alJowed  to  your  section.  This  money— S1,0C0  or 
more  per  man — goes  to  mechanics,  clerks,  farm- 
ers, preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers — peo* 
pie  from  all  walks  in  life — any  man.  anywhere — 
up  to  5,000,  who  is  willing  to  join  Fritter's  SI, 000 
class.  Nobody  barred.  Not  a  fairy  tale,  fake  or 
humbug:  for  listen— it's  going  on  daily— hundreds 
have  received  their  thousand— some  many  thous- 
ands. If  you  can  use  SLOOO— real  money— payable 
S3o  toS75.00  weekly— say  6o--don't  hesitate— don't 
delay  a  minute;  but  get  the  thousand-dollar  hus- 
tle—eet  your  first  $  1,000— first  start,  first  taste 
of  real  independence — power,  influence,  luxuries 
—get  these  throuch  Fritter,  just  as  hundred's  have 
done.  Poor  men  joining  hia  wonderful  SIOOO  class 

Without  Capital — Without  Experience 

— starting  with  only  their  nerve — finishing  with 
thousands:  yes,  thonsandsof  dollars.  You,  if  will- 
ing to  join  hands  with  Fritter,  can  easily  enjoy 
same  abundant  prosperity.  Knowing  the  reason 
dispels  all  doubt— creates  confidence — enthusiasm 

Class  Geffing  Over  $2,000.00  Per  Man 

Korstad  (Minn,  farmer)  received  »8,2ia.l3  In  8 
weeks;  Zimmerman  (Ind.  farmer)  *3,856  In  30 
days;  Stoneman  (Nebr.  photographer) 
$3,841.68  In  60  days;  Rasp  (Kansas 
agent)  81,685  tn  73  days;  Juell  (Can- 
ada clerk)  $6,800;  Oviatt  (Iowa  minis- 
ter)$-i,000;  Hart  (Ta.  farmer!  $8,000 
Wilson  (Ky,  cashier)  $3,000  In  30 
days;  Beem  (Kans.)  averaged  $164.85 
weekly  for  3  months:  Langley  (Dak. 
liveryman)  $115  first  day.  So  wonder 
these  men  bless  the  day  they  joined 
Fritter'B  $1,000  class.  Beads  like  fic- 
tion, yet  it's  the  gospel  tmth 
Proven  by  sworn  state- 
ments —  Investieatie  —  per- 
sonal Interviews. 

10  MINUTES' WORK 


Sactional  View  of 
"Energizer" 

bowls  or  backets  to  fill, 


$6.  50  Cash,  Presto ! 

IT'S  SOLVED.    The  long- 
desired,  much  wanted,  uni- 
versal bathroom  has  come. 
Heciuires  no  plambine,  no 
water-worka — no  water  sys- 
tems.     10  mlnntes  to  in- 
BtaU  — $6.50  to  buy.  The 
equivalent     ol  any 
$80o  bathroom.  Self- 
heat  Ing —  hot  or  cold 
running  water  facili- 
ties.   Cleansing,  fric- 
tion,   massage  and 
shower  baths  in  any 
room.  No  tubs  to  clean 
Simple,  durable,  hand 


some,  sanitary.  The  dream  of  millions  come 
true.  Modem  homes,  modem  bathing  facilities 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land.  No  experiment.  Used  by  tJ, 
S.  Ctovernment.  Over  800,000  delishted  cus- 
tomers. With  such  an  article,  with  exclu- 
sive Belling  rights,  with  Fritter's  help  and 
your  nerve  you're  bound  to  make  from  SI, 000  to 
85,000  this  year.  It's  not  a  question  of  ability, 
location  or  capital  (for  we  give  credit  to  active 
workers)  but  whether  you  act  quick  enough  to 
get  into  Fritter's  $1,000  class.  Oncein  you're 
good  for  a  $1,000  anyhow.  Eeese  solicited  60 
people — sold  55:  McDaniels  20 — sold  19:  Lodewick 
44— sold 39— 17  orders  in  one  day;  Hart  "16  in  3 
hours;"  Wilson,  "102m  14  days." 

Address  Fritter  personally  today — make 
him  prove  his  claimsand  above  all  that  you 
too  can  get  $1 .000.  Don't  accept  anything 
vfithout  proof,  first  get  Fritter's  entire 
proposition— it's  free.  Then  decide.  Just  a 
postal  will  do. 

M.  FRITTER,  Secretary  and  Manager 

ALLEN  MFG  CO..  3479  Allen  BIdg,,  Toledo,  0. 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  stiadow. 
L  Costs  2  cents  per  ■week.  Makes  and  bums 
I  Its  own  gas,  Orer  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
jwarranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease, 
f  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

212  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


flfSH 

MM        Bear  the  script  name  of 
M  H  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

W   »    (Jet "  Improved,"  no  tacks  recjutred. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
writing    to  advertisers. 


in 


Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 


^  Your  choice  oi  150  premuim  for  sdlmg  our  Keyttone 
Eaiy-to-Thi^d   B«t   Quality   GOLD  EY^ 
'    NEEDLES  al  5c  a  package.  With  every  two  pactago 
we  pre  EXTRA  Silver  Alaminum  Thinible. 
Send  oame  »Dd  addreB.  We  »end  postpaid,  24 
needle  packages  and  1 2  thsnbles  with  LARGE 
PREMIUM  BOOK-  When  iold  send  m  the 
$L20  and  receive  pienuum  entilled  lo.  sdcd- 
ed  from  premium  tj.  Eactra  orcsenl  Grren 
2  ordered  today,    A  pool  card  wiD  do- 
' ,  Send  DO  mooey.  We  tTwt  yen.  Addrea: 

Keyfttpne  Novelty  Co, 
Box  835  Gopcnyimf^  i 
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THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


Busy  Days 


Secretary 


in  the  Club! 


MY,  BUT  it  does  seem  good  to  be 
able  to  draw  a  full,  deep  breath ! 
I've  been  so  busy  during  the  past 
month  that  I've  scarcelj'  had  time  to 
breathe !  Such  a  wonderful  month  we've 
had  in  The  Gift  Club.  I  knew,  of  course, 
when  we  organized  the  Club  that  there 
were  a  great  many  Farm  and  Fireside 
girls  who  would  be  delighted  to  join  such 
a  Club  as  ours  and  get  for  themselves  all 
our  beautiful  gifts  without  spending  a 
single  penny.  But,  gracious  me,  I  didn't 
think  that  there  were  thousands  of  you 
waiting  eagerly  to  be  asked  to  join  our 
Club !  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  we 
do  not  have  to  turn  anybody  away.  I 
can  find  a  place  for  you  all — just  as  many 
as  care  to  come.  We  are  all  busy  and 
happ)"  and  successful  together,  and  we  are 
never  so  joyful  as  when  we  open  the 
door  of  the  Club  to  a  new  member! 

Our  Club  girls  are  all  just  as  enthusi- 
astic as  they  can  be  over  our  new  mono- 
grammed  Club  stationery.  And  I  do  not 
wonder.  It  is  so  attractive,  and  the 
design  of  the  monogram  is  wonderfully 
prett}-.  This  Club  paper  has  carried  hun- 
dreds of  delightful  little  notes  from  Club 
members  living  in  one  part  of  the  country 
to  those  in  other  states.  I  tell  you,  we 
keep  Uncle  Sam  busy  these  days. 

And  the  letters  that  come  here  to  my 
office!  I  just  wish  you  could  see  some 
of  them.  They 
pulsate  with  life 
and  happiness 
and  the  joy  of 
earning.'  The 
jo3"  of  earning! 
Do  you  know 
that  joy?  Have 
you  ever  experi- 
enced the  pleas- 
ant, "comfy" 
feeling  of  get- 
t  i  n  g  something 
that  you  very 
much  want  and 
getting  it  with- 
out a  bit  of  help 
from  anvbodv  ? 
No?  Then  do 
join  The  Gift 
Club  with  the 
rest  of  Farm  and 
Fireside's  girl 
readers  and  find 
out  how  delight- 
ful it  is  to  want 
a  thing,  do  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  work  and,  presto,  you  have  it! 

I  have  f5ad  to  lay  in  an  extra  supply  of 
bracelets  and  gold  lockets  and  chains  for 
our  Gift  Cupboard.  There  has  been  a 
constant  demand  for  them  since  I  first 
offered  them  to  our  Club  girls. 

Just  listen  to  this  letter  from  a  Club 
member  in  Michigan,  who  received  her 
bracelet  a  few  days  before  Christmas: 

De.\r  Miss  West — 

I  wish  you  could  know  how  happy  it 
made  me  to  get  that  lovely  bracelet ! 
My  cousin  Florence  was  here  visiting 
me  when  it  came,  and  I  held  it  up 
before  her  envious  eyes.  I  do  believe 
that  she  will  join  our  Gift  Club  now  so 
that  she  can  have  a  bracelet,  too.  I 
never  saw  one  that  I  liked  better. 
Everything  that  you  have  sent  me  so 
far  has  been  just  as  you  promised- 
good  in  every  way.  M.  K. 

And  that's  only  one  of  the  many  letters 
that  I've  had  from  our  girls  who  are 
delighted  with  the  presents  that  they  have 
received  from  the  Club. 

Do  let  me  read  you  this  letter  from  a 
ver}-  j'oung  girl : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  such  a 
beautiful  ring,  and  it  is  just  the  right 
size.  I  wore  it  to  school  to-day,  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  all  the  ques- 
tions the  girls  asked  about  it.  I  told 
them  if  they  wanted  to  earn  one,  to 
write  to  Jean  West,  and  she  would  tell 
them  how  to  go  about  it.  They  are  all 
just  as  curious  as  I  was  before  I  joined. 
I  think  The  Gift  Club  is  simply  fine,  and 
I'm  glad  I  didn't  lose  any  time  in  join- 
ing. K.  E.  M. 

I  wish  I  had  room  for  more  of  these 
letters. 

There  are  two  little  girls  in  the  north- 
|ni^«;  tt*  C^tilhi'' ©electa  ^T)gjbfe,,.,wiU  ..be: 
'ohtytiiftpflj't^Sl^t^  o f  tl'^ ' week'Avlierf 
warsted  skating 


"  'I  wish  you  could  know  how  happy  it 
made  me  to  get  that  lovely  bracelet!  My 
cousin  Florence  was  here  visiting  me  when 
it  came,  and  I  held  it  up  before  her  envious 
eyes.  I  do  believe  that  she  will  join  our  G'lft 
Club  now  so  that  she  can  have  a  bracelet, 
too.    I  never  saw  one  that  I  liked  better'" 


toques  that  I  have  just  sent  off  to  them. 
They  are  the  nice  stretch}'  kind  of  caps. 
you  know,  that  pull  way  down  over  i'our 
ears  and  cheat  Jack  Frost  at  his  own 
game. 

And  there's  a  busy  little  farmer's  wife 
down  south  in  Dixie  who  will  receive  a 
vacuum  cleaner  from  the  Club  just  as 
soon  as  the  expresSman  can  carry  it  to 
her.  She  wrote  me,  when  she  joined  the 
Club,  that  above  all  things  she  wanted  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  And  now,  in  less  than  a 
month,  she  will  have  it!  Does  this  seem 
like  a  miracle  to  you?  Join  our  Club  and 
see  how  we  work  our  miracles. 

Our  Gift  Club  girls  are  very  fond  of 
embroidery — to  judge  from  the  number 
of  embroidery  packages  I've  been  sending 
out  during  the  past  month.  But  I'm  not 
surprised  that  our  girls  have  been  eager  to 
get  this  package.  When  I  planned  it  for 
j'ou,  I  knew  just  how  delighted  you  would 
be  with  it.  The  package  contains  a  corset- 
cover  design  stamped  on  fine-quality 
nainsook,  a  centerpiece  design  stamped  on 
pure  tan  linen,  and  thin  perforated  tissue- 
paper  patterns  of  a  lingerie  hat,  a  shirt- 
waist, a  skirt  panel,  belt,  collar,  jabot, 
baby's  cap,  shoes,  etc.,  a  complete  alpha- 
bet, two  doilies  and  many  other  useful 
designs.  And  there  is  also  a  stiletto  for 
punching  eyelet  work,  a  cake  of  stamping 
preparation,  a  distributor  and  full  direc- 
tions for  stamp- 
ing in  every 
package  I  Dur- 
ing the  winter 
you  will  have 
plenty  of  spare 
time  for  e  m  - 
broidery,  and  I 
do  wish  you 
would  make  up 
some  of  these 
designs.  You  will 
be  delighted  with 
them.  I'll  be 
glad  to  tell  you 
how  you  may- 
claim  the  em- 
broidery package 
if  you  are  inter- 
ested. 

There  are  many 
other  things  for 
you  in  The  Gift 
Club  besides  the 
actual,  material 
presents  that  you 
will  receive. 
There  is  friendship,  for  instance,  and 
cooperation,  and  the  deep  and  sincere 
interest  of  hundreds  of  girls  in  one  an- 
other. It  means  loneliness  dispelled  and 
secrets  shared  and  troubles  poured  into 
ears  that  will  understand  and  sympathize. 
And  this  to  a  great  man}'  of  our  girls 
means  quite  as  much  as  the  getting  of 
good  gifts. 

If  you  have  not  yet  written  me  to  find 
out  our  Club's  "waj'"  of  earning  beautiful 
presents  of  silverware,  jewelry  and  useful 
things  for  your  home  and  jourself,  do  so 
before  bedtime  to-night.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Farm  axd  Fireside  readers 
are  finding  in  The  Gift  Club  a  practical 
way  to  make  use  of  their  spare  tirne. 

I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many  of 
you  who  have  a  little  leisure  time  every 
daj',  and  you  cannot  use  it  to  better 
advantage  than  by  taking  up  the  work  of 
The  Gift  Club. 

It  does  not  commit  you  to  a  single 
thing  to  write  and  ask  me  to  tell  you  our 
Club's  secret.  If  you  do  not  care  for  our 
plans,  you  are  not  obliged  to  join  the  Club. 
But  I  just  know  that  you  will  like  them 
and  everything  else  about  our  friendly 
organization.  We  have  jolly  good  times 
together,  and  we  are  eager  for  you  to 
share  them. 

Remember  that  I  am  eager  to  welcome 
ever}'  Farm  and  Fireside  girl  into  The 
Gift  Club.  She  may  be  young  or  old, 
married  or  unmarried.  There  is  a  place 
in  the  Club  for  you  all,  and  I  do  so  want 
you  to  join.  There  are  no  dues  or  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  Club.  _  Just  a 
line  of  inquiry  on  a  postal  card  will  bring 
a  prompt  reply.   "Do  it  now !" 

Cordially  your  friend, 

s/fijCL^  J*/ 

,     ■       Secretar}-,.  The:  Gift  Cljib, 

Farm  AUD.FiR&SiDf,  Springfield,  Qhixj-:  y. 


If  Lincoln  Were 
President  Now 


ONE  of  the  big 
articles  in  the 
February  AMERICAN 
Magazine  came  about  this 
way: 

Miss  Tarbell,  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  and  the  rest  of 
us  were  discussing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  the 
tariflf,  and  the  trusts. 

Suddenly  Baker  asked, 

If  Lincoln  were  in  Taft's 
place,  what  would  he  do?" 

"What  Would  Lincoln 
Do  Now?"  It  flashed  into 
our  minds  that  here  was  a 
subject  of  tremendous  im- 
port. "What  would  he  say 
of  the  Tariff  and  the  Trusts 
—of  Standard  Oil?" 

Instinctively  we  turned 
towards  Miss  Tarbell — the 
historian  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
Tariff,  and  of  Standard  Oil. 

And  so,  in  THE  AMERICAN 
for  February  she  shows  how 
Lincoln  would  have  ap- 
proached the  question  of 
the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff. 
She  "casts  up  accounts"  as 
Lincoln  used  to  do. 

We  like  to  believe  that 
Lincoln  would  approve 
of  THE  AMERICA^!.  He  was 
first  of  all  friendly,  a  good 
companion.  He  was  an  im- 
partial judge  of  facts.  And 
he  loved  a  good  story.  The 
February  number  begins 
with  a  mighty  good  story — 
a  romantic  modern  tale  en- 
titled "The  Bust  of  Lin- 
coln"—  and  ends  with 
"What  Would  Lincoln  Do 
Now?"  in  "The  Interpre- 
ter's House."  In  between 
are  many  good  things. 


15  cents  on  all  news-stands 
$1.50  by  the  year 


=The= 
American 
Magazine 


Published  by  the  Publishers  of  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 

(or  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City) 
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The  Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  best  descriptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of 
original,  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used.  We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 

tested  recipes  that  can  be  used.  We  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  send  more  than  two  recipes,  and  not  more 
than  five  kitchen  hints  each  month,  because  we  receive  so  many  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  reliable  and  practical.  ^  All  copy  must  be  in  by  the  second  of  March, 
and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words. 
We  would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copies,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  retumed.  The  mail  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.  Address  "The  Housewife's  Club," 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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An  Economical 
Qyilt-Block 


■  y   ■ 
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This  attractive  design 
is  economical  both  of 
time  and  material,  for 
little  odd  pieces  may 
be  used  for  the  corner  diagonals.  Two 
colors,  a  dark  and 
a  light,  should  be 
used.  Begin  by 
making  a  small 
block  of  two  colors, 
according  to  the 
pattern.  This  is 
„asily  done  on  a 
sewing  -  machine, 
which  is  quicker 
than  hand-sewing. 
Mrs.  H.  S., 
New  Jersey. 

One-fourth    cupful  of 
Rich  Boiled  butter,  one-half  cupful 

Pudding  of    molasses,  one-half 

cupful  of  milk,  one 
egg,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  seeded  and  cut  in 
pieces.  Mix  together  the  molasses,  milk, 
egg,  well  beaten,  and  melted  butter.  Add 
one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar.  Then  the  dry 
ingredients  sifted  together,  and  the  raisins. 
Turn  into  a  btittered  basin,  and  steam  two 
and  one-half  hours. 

Sauce  for  the  above  :  One  cupful  of  sugar, 
piece  of  butter  size  of  .  an  egg,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  stir  together  with  a  little 
cold  water,  then  pour  boiling  water  on  until 
sufficiently  thick.  Season  with  nutmeg  or 
lemon.  Mrs.  B.  K.,  Illinois. 

„.  Beat  white  of  an  egg. 

Dimple  Cough       add  one  teaspoonful  of 
Remedy  sugar  and  eight  drops 

oil  of  tar.    Dose  is  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  Mrs.  B.  K.,  111. 


Bathtub  -  Cleanser 


For  basins,  bathtub, 
etc.,  that  have  become 
badly  discolored,  apply 
muriatic  acid  with  a 
small  cloth.  Several  applications  may  be 
necessary  in  extreme  cases,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  that  gives  more  satisfactory  results, 
as  it  cleanses  perfectly  and,  ordinarily,  does 
not  injure  hands.  K.  M.,  Florida. 


To  Destroy 
Cucumber-Bugs 


If  those  who  have  trou- 
ble raising  cucumbers, 
on  account  of  the  little 
striped  bugs  destroying 
the  plants,  will  try  putting  Paris  green  in 
the  hills  before  planting  the  seeds,  instead  of 
putting  it  on  the  plants,  they  will  have  no 
trouble.  I  have  tried  it  for  a  number  of 
years  and  have  found  it  pays  and  it  is  done 
very  easily.  Mrs.  E.  L.  B.,  Indiana. 


To  Tie  Carpet. 
Rags 


In  preparing  rags  for 
carpets,  it  is  much 
easier  and  quicker  to 
tie  half  of  the  strips 
together  than  to  sev/  them.  Cut  an  opening 
in  one  end  of  each  piece  of  cloth.  Take  the 
end  marked  D  and  put»it  through  the  opening 


B.  Then  take  A  and  put  it  through  the 
opening  marked  C  ;  pull  on  the  ends  marked 
A  and  B,  and  you  will  have  your  carpet-rags 
well  knotted  together.  This  will  double  the 
length  of  the  rags,  so  that  only  half  as  much 
sewing  is  necessary  as  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, when  all  the  rags  are  sewed  together. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  G.,  Minnesota. 

Our  boy  of  five  kept 
A  Help  for  kicking  the  covers  off 
Mothers  at  night  until  I  took  two 

small  quilts  and  sewed 
them  together,  except  at  one  end.  We  slip 
him  into  the  quilts,  put  a  pin  on  each  side 
of  his  neck  and  leave  his  arms  free,  so  now 
he  never  gets  entirely  uncovered.  I  find  it 
much  better  than  pinning  covers  to  the 
sheet.  Mrs.  G.  W.  C,  Colorado. 

When   you   take  your 

Hint  for Baking-Day  '^^f^'^  from  the  oven, 
°      ^    rub  water  all  over  the 
outside   of  loaves  and 
cover  well  with  cloths.     Your  bread  will 
become  nice  and  soft.       I.  C,  Oklahoma. 


One  of  the  most  useful 
things  in  my  kitchen  is 
this  wood-box,  the  top 
of  which  can  be  used 
as  a  table.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  very 
'Small  kitchen,  as  it  has  a  place'  for  the  wood 


Wood-Box  and 
Table  Combined 


teneath,  and  the  top  is  used  for  all  the  oper- 
ations of  preparing  food.  The  box  simply 
las  the  front  taken  out,  except  for  the  lower 
Jttree  or  four  boards.  Extra  nails  are  used 
W  hold  it  very  firmly.    Mrs.  A..Mk^exsie.^- 


Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
To  Boil  salt  to  the  water,  and 

Cracked  Eggs       the     eggs    will  cook 
without    any    of  the 
white  coming  out.    Miss  A.  C,  Delaware. 

A  roll  of  surgeon's  ad- 
Housemother's        hesive   plaster   is  cer- 
Friend  tainly     the  mother's 

friend.  We  use  it  in 
all  emergencies,  from  surgical  operations  to 
fastening  vines  and  rose-bushes  to  fences 
and  brick  walls. 

A  bandage  around  a  finger  or  indeed  any 
other  part  of  the  body  can  be  securely  fast- 
ened beyond  the  possibility  of  slipping  by 
a  strip  of  surgeon's  adhesive  plaster.  Fasten 
one  end  to  the  last  turn  of  the  bandage, 
carry  the  strip  once  or  twice  around,  and  let 
the  plaster  lap  over  onto  the  skin  beyond 
the  bandage.  It  can  be  removed  easily  with 
warm  water. 

Toys  of  all  sorts  can  be  mended  with  this 
invaluable  adhesive  plaster,  and  since  it  does 
not  stiffen  like  court  plaster,  it  can  also  be 
used  to  mend  rents  in  woolen  clothes  and 
furs.     ■  M.  S.,  Massachusetts. 

This  tulip  pattern  is 
An  Elaborate  very  elaborate,  but 
Qjjilt  Design         makes  a  beautiful  quilt. 

At  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  will  be  seen  the  various  shapes  of 
cloth  needed  to  make  up  the  design.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  with  the  sewing,  else 
the  square  will  not  lie  perfectly  flat.  In 
enlarging  this  drawing  to  use  as  a  pattern, 
be  careful  to  enlarge  each  dimension.  For 
instance,  if  you  make  the  pieces  five  times 
the  size  of  the  drawings  be  sure  that  you  mul- 
tiply the  length,  as  well  as  the  width  by  five. 

(Editor's  Note — We  do  not  furnish 
patterns  for  either  this  or  the  Economical 
Quilt-Block.) 


Do  not  throw  away  the 
Good  Use  for  water  in  which  the 
Potato  Water       potatoes     are  boiled. 

Save  it,  and  use  in 
gravy  instead  of  clear  water.  It  makes  the 
gravy  mvich  better.  A.  E.,  Indiana. 

Use   a  box  of  wood. 
Coop  for  Setting     with    a    peaked  roof. 
Hen  like  illustration.  Half 

of  the  roof  is  hinged, 
so  as  to  give  room  to  examine  the  hen  when 
near  hatching-time,  without  disturbing  her. 
The  enclosure  beyond  it  is  made  of  chicken- 
wire,  strengthened  at  the  base  by  a  small 
fence  board.  Place  feed  and  fresh  water  in 
the  enclosure  each  day.  Let  her  choose  her 
nest  where  she  will.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
change  the  position  of  the  nest  after  night, 
and  the  hen  will  never  leave  it.  She  will 
leave  her  nest  for  food  each  day,  and  hatch 
more  evenly  than  if  shut  in  and  removed 
daily.  After  being  hatched,  the  chickens  are 
left  in  this  little  home  and  grow  up  there 
unless  the  owner  chooses  to  turn  them  out 
to  shift  for  themselves.  The  yard  is  remov- 
able to  new  spots  of  fresh  grass.  As  the 
top  has  a  trap  door,  the  house  is  easy  to 
clean.  When  the  chickens  are  old  enough, 
the  nest  is  removed  and  roosts  are  placed 
on  cleats.  This  kind  of  coop  is  sanitary  and 
free  from  mites,  as  well  as  rat-proof,  and 
has  proved  invaluable  to  me. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  H.,  Louisiana. 


Dishes  which  have  be- 
Cleaning  Burnt      come  brown  and  burnt 
Dishes  from    baking    in  the 

oven  may  be  easily 
cleaned  after  they  have  stood  an  hour  in 
borax  water.       Mrs.  J.  B.  H.,  Tennessee. 

I  would  always  have  the  bath-room  and 
every-day  sleeping-rooms  on  the  first  floor 
if  possible.  I  have  tried  both  and  know  it 
is  a  great  saving  of  a  woman's  strength  not 
to  climb  up  stairs  every  day. 

Another  help  in  the  home  is  a  medicine- 
closet,  made  from  common  boxes.  This 
must  be  put  up  high  out  of  the  children's 
reach. 

When  broiling  ham,  rub 
Delicious  some  brown   sugar  on 

Broiled  Ham        it  before  cooking  and, 
when  done,  it  will  have 
nearly  the  sanie  fliayor-  as  baked  ham  pre- 
■pax^Jthe  same  .wijh^ily.'if       .C  S.,  Ohio.  ."- 


From  a  Photograph  Showing  the  Last  Step  in  Locating  the  Exact  Center  of  Population  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Center  of  Population" 

A  Title  that  Fits  Every  Bell  Telephone 

From  the  census  of  1910  it  is  found  that  the  center  of  population  is  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  latitude  39  degrees  10  minutes  12  seconds  north,  and  longitude 
86  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  west. 

It  is  the  point  which  can  be 
reached  with  "the  minimum  aggre- 
gate travel,"  by  all  the  people 
living  within  the  range  of  tele- 
phone transmission  and  having 
access  to  Bell  telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map, 
each  Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for 
purposes  of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the 
center  of  communication  for  the 
largest  number  of  people,  there 
must  be  One  System,  One  Policy 
and  Universal  Service  for  a 
country  of  more  than  ninety 
million. 


"If  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  to  be  assembled  in 
one  place,  the  center  of  population 
would  be  the  point  which  they 
could  reach  with  the  minimum 
aggregate  travel,  assuming  that 
they  all  traveled  in  direct  lines 
from  their  residence  to  the  meet- 
ing place." 

— U.  S.  Census  Bulletin. 

This  description  gives  a  word 
picture  of  every  telephone  in  the 
Bell  system. 

Every  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center  of  the  system. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy         One  System       Universal  Service 


Fortune-Telling 

Post-Cards 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 

A DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month 
in  the  year,  sliowing  the  birthstone, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horo- 
scope— witches,  owls,  crescent  moons, 
black  cats  and  all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's 
paraphernalia.  With  these  cards  you  can 
have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunes  of  your  friends.  Tell  them 
their  lucky  and  unlucky  months  and  days.  You  can  tell 
them  more  about  their  characteristics  than  they  know  themselves. 

ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 

postage  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will 
send  you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Tell- 
ing Cards.    Send  at  once  to 

DEPT.  E 


^priogri 


tep  Stove  at  a  Lower  Price 


400  styles— 30  days'  free  trial 
and    360   days'    approval — 
Qft  Fla    G  choose  your  style 
dO  ways  _pay /izc^ory  price 

FREE  — '^o  more.  If  it's 
not  the  bigrg-est  stove 
value  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back,  we  pay  freigrht 
both  ways  — yott  won't 
risk  a  penny. 


You  can't  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac- 
tory price.  200,000  in  use  today.  It's  the 
qualily  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factorij  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranpres.  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stove 
shipped  same  day  order  is  received.  Our  fac- 
tory prices  will  open  your  ei/es  on  the  real  cost 
of  a  stove.  Send  for  this  b'ree  Factory  Price 
Book  No.  183  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO^  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo.  Macb. 


i  Save  $5  to  $40 

CASh  or  Ctedit 


40 
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Jll  send  jfou  this  NEW  work 
savino  Farm  Tool  Grinder  for 
a  Free  Try-out  on  your  farm 

— C.  J.  LUTHER,  President 

I  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it.  Just  try  it  to  your  heart's 
content.  No  money  needed— no  red  tape— no  promises 
to  make.  Why,  compared  with  your  old  grindstone, 
it  is  nothing  but  child's  play  to  do  the  toughest  job 
of  grinding  on  the  fast-cutting  Dimo-Grit  wheels  of 
this  remarkable  tool  grinder. 

You  can  sit  on  this  grinder  and  in  a  few  minutes  do  a  job  that 
would  take  an  hour's  hard  work  on  the  grindstone..  With  grind- 
ing and  sharpening  made  so  wonderfully  easy,  you  will  never 
again  work  with  a  dull  tool,  and  all  your' everyday  work  will  go 
faster  and  easier  for  yourself  and  horses.  You  will  save  yourself 
money,  time  and  work.  But  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word — 
try  the  entire  farm  outfit  free  is  all  I  ask — gum  your  saws, 
grind  your  cultivator  blades,  plow  points,  ensilage  knives,  sickles, 
axes  and  every  other  tool  and  implement  on  your  farm — and  then 
if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Dimo-Grit  cuts  liardest  steel  as 
emery  does  soft  copper 

Dimo-Grit  crystals  are  artificial  diamonds — made  of  the  same  elements 
as  real  diamonds,  fused  in  the  terrific  heat  of  the  electrical  furnaces  at 
Niagara  Falls — a  heat  beyond  the  measurement  of  science,  in  which  fire 
brick  melts  like  beeswax  and  is  vaporized  like  water  in  a  kettle.  Genuine 
South  African  diamonds  are  no  harder  than  Dimo-Grit  crystals — on  the 
wheels  of  the  Luther  Farm  Grinder  turning  4000  revolutions  per  minute 
by  foot  power,  Dimo-Grit  peels  steel  off  in  tiny  shavings — does  not  develop  heat 
— no  need  of  cooling  with  water — no  danger  of  drawing  temper.  Dimo-Grit  is 
the  newest  artificial  diamond  sharpening  substance — the  wheel  for  steel — leaving 
smoothest,  keenest  edge.  25  times  faster  than  grindstone — 10  times  more  efficient 
than  emery.    Carborundum  wheels  supplied  when  wanted. 


AND  Sk'ii 


Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder 


Foot  and  engine  power— 14  farm  aitachments — 17  extra  attaciinients  to  choose  from 


Quri 


No  other  machine  is  built  like  this  new  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder — it  is  all  steel  and  iron — 
nothing  to  wear  out  —  steel  shaft  drive  like  automobile  —  enclosed  gearing  ball-bearing. 
Costs  no  more  than  cheap  chain  drive  grinders.  Runs  as  easy  by  foot  as  a  sewine  machine.  The  14  farm 
attachments  equip  you  to  do  all   farm  grinding.    From  the  other  attacliments,  such  as  jig  saw,  rip  saw, 
lathe,  drill,  etc.,  you  can  select  what  you  want.    No  other  machine  so  moderate  in  price  saves  i 
so  many  diflerent  ways.    Five  years'  guarantee.  Over  a  half  miilion  LUTHER  TOOL 
GRINDERS  now  in  use. 


Genuine 


.VP 


enoney  needed 
No  promises  to  make 
Ho  red  tape 


V  J 

Coupon  X 


Fourteen  Machines  in  One— 2:ct^!^'"S?;'o-G'ru 

wheel;  3,  universal  tool  rest:  4,  chisel  and  plane  bit  guide;  ,S,  Dimo- 
Grit  razor  hone;  6,  Dimo-Grit  scythe  stone;  7,  Dimo-Grit  saw 
gummer;  8, Dimo-Grit  polishing  wheel;  9, medium  Dimo-Grit  wheel; 
10, buffing  wheel;ll, Dimo-Grit  oilstone;12,Dimo-Gritpocket  hone; 
13,  sickle  grinding  attachment;  14,  disc  grinding  attachment. 


^ower  i 
Attach/ 


Save  time  and  money 
in  many  ways 

The  forge  attachment  alone  makes 
this  machine  a  big  money-saver.  This 
low-priced  forge  does  all  the  work  of  a 
blacksmith's  forge,  saving  you  lots  of 
repair  bills  every  year,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  time  saved  in  getting  repairs 
done  quick  in  the  busy  season. 

With  the  flexible  shaft  attachments 
you  can  sharpen  ensilage  and  thresh- 
ing machine  knives  and  mower  guards, 
flutes  on  corn  huskers,  etc.,  without 
removing  them — horse  shoe  calks,  clip 
horses,  shear  sheep,  etc. 

The  tool  rests  and  attachments  auto- 
matically give  proper  bevel  to  tools, 
enable  a  14  year  old  boy  to  do  diflicult 
grinding,  such  as  grinding  discs,  gum- 
ming saws,  sharpening  twist  drills  and 
all  other  edged  tools. 

Milk  Tester  alone  pays  for 
grinder  many  times  over 

Over  one-third  of  the  cows  of  Amer- 
ica do  not  produce  enough  butter  fat  to 
pay  for  their  "keep,"  as  any  agricul- 
tural college  or  station  will  tell  you. 
The  Babcock  milk  tester  attachment 
will  show  you  which  cows  are  making 
money  for  you,  and  which  are  losing 
money.  This  alone  pays  for  complete 
outfit 

Thousands  of  Settsrs  like 
this  from  users 

I  have  used  my  grinder  just  about 
5  years  now  and  still  in  good  shape. 
You  can't  wear  one  out.  I  have 
ground  discs  plow  coulters,  etc., 
and  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  keep 
my  cold  chisels  sharp.  It  is  a  per- 
fect drill  sharpener  for  all  kinds  of 
tools,  especially  for  mower  sickles. 
It  never  draws  the  temper  from  any 
eteel  if  used  right.  You  claim  it 
cuts  twenty-five  times  faster  than  an  old  grindstone.  Your  claim 
is  true:  it  will  do  it  and  never  draw  the  temper.  When  the  point 
of  a  plow  gets  dull  and  tries  to  crowd  itself  out  of  the  ground,  vou 
can  grind  a  perfect  point  in  a  few  minutes.  There  are  a  lot  of 
your  toot  grinders  in  this  neighborhood  and  they  all  like  them  as 
well  as  I  do  mine.  ^  HENRY  KLOGES. 

Miller,  S.  D.,  Nov.  20,  1911. 


^,.se  ct.. 


ree  Trial  Offer 


Here  is  exactly  what  I  will 
do.  Send  me  this  coupon  now, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  information 
^    ^  about  this  great  labor-saving  grinder.  Then, 

if  you  say  so,  I  will  ship  you  the  full  tool  sharp- 
Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  ening  outfit  for  30  days' free  use  on  your  farm.  No 
235  Stroh  Bldg.,  money  to  be  sent — no  promises  to  make — no  red 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^  ^^p^  go^t.  You  can  try  this  farm  outfit 
Please  send  me  without  cost  or  ^  free  for  30  days  exactly  as  though  you 
obligation  your  30-day  Free  Trial  ^  owned  it — then,  after  30  days,  if  you  don't 
Ofier  and  40-page  Free  Book.  I^^gp     ^  ^^x.\XXVi  it  at  my  expense. 

If  you  do  keep  it,  send  the  money. 


Further,  should  you  wish  to  return  the 
outfit  at  any  time  inside  of  a  year,  send 
it  back  and  I  will  return  the  full  purchase  price. 
How  could  I  make  such  hberal  terms  unless 
every  farmer  found  this  tool  grinder  outfit  worth 
many  times  over  the  small  price  asked  for  it. 
Investigate!  Think  what  it  will  save  you  in 
work,  time  and  money  year  after  year. 


_  Return  th_e  coupon  for  fuH  40-page  Free  Book 

which  shows  all  the  ways  this  farm  outfit  will  make  your  work  easier 
and  keep  your  tools  sharp;  contains  the  interesting  story  of  the  dis- 
covery of  artificial  diamonds,  the  new  sharpening  substances,  as  printed 
in  McCIure's  Magazine — a  wonder  story  of  science — gives  pointers  on 
tooi  sharpening.  Send  back  the  coupon  now.  You  put  yourself  under 
no  obligations — it  is  simply  a  request  for  full  information.  Cut  it  out 
now — send  it  back  today. 


My  Name  is  


\   Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co 

V       235  STROH  BLDG..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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The  Greatest  Farm=Fact  Story  Ever  Written— See  Page  28 
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KITSELMAN 
FENCE 

-efrom  thorough- 
ly" Galvanized  Open 
Hearth  steel  wire.  Our 
free  Catalog  showslOO 
styles  and  heights  of 
hog,  farm  and  poultry 
fence  at  from 


114  Cents  a  Rod  Up 


Sold  on  30  days  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense  and  we  wiD  refund  your 
money.    SO-rod  spool  of  Ideal  g^alvanized 

BARBED  WIRE  $1.40 

Write  today  for  large  Free  Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN'BROS.,  Boi  27!  Muncie,  ladiana. 


IF  you  LOVE 

YourDepartei 


I  Beatitiiy  and 
Protect  in  a 
substantia] 
manner  the 
place  where 
your  dear  ones 
"  rest  in  theii  last  sleep. 

niMF  Omamental 
^  1  'CLV/llIi  Pence  combines 
t)eauty    and  lasting    qualities,   suitable  for 
cemeteries,  public  parks  or  private  ground.    It  is 
cubstanticilly   built   oi  heavy  materials.    Will  last 
always  and  is  cheaper  than  wooden  fences. 
Special  prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
tery associations.  Write 
for  free   catalog  giving 
many   exclusive  designs. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

Dept.  17 
WAUKE3AN,  ILL. 


EMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale, 
■^ave  dealer's  profits. 

Big  Factory,  Big' 
Sales.  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense,  prices  low.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.    Free  samples  bv 
mail.    Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver;  — 

TVires    Inches  high     aiedium  Weight     Eitra  heavy  (all  No.  9) 

9         39         23o  per  rod         36c  per  rod 
10         47         26o  per  rod         40c  per  rod 
12         55         32c  per  rod         48c  per  rod 
Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  42  E.  Maumee  SL,  Adrian,  Mich. 

STRONGEST  FENCE  MSDE 

_FROM^FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Hog  Feiice,...._15e-  W 
'  47-inch  Farm  Fence,._23i4e.  " 
60-inch  Ponltrj  Fence_-30c. 
^  ^  .80-rodspoolBari>  Wire,  $1.40 

,3Iany  styles  and  heights,   Onr  large  Free  Cat«lo<r 
contains  fence  Information  yoa  should  h&^e. 
COILED  SPRIMG  FENCE  CO.  Box  18  WiKtagte.W. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steellaw-a  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  macli  more  durable. 
"Write  for  Special  Pricea  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  desi^s.  WE  CAN  SATE  YOU  MOtiEY„ 
,  KOKOMO  FENCB  MACBLEPTE  CO. 
427  North  St.  Kokono,  In  jina. 


Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


Hea-T-ily  galTsnized.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manofactarezs*  prices. 
Also  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrat-k  deal- 
ers' profits,  C'atalogfree. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WAAB  FE.YCE  CO. 
Box  363,  DeeatoT.  hid. 


LIWN  FENCE 

Manj  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pace  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Ciinrehes  and  Cemeteries, 
oiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box   463    Wl3£cfa£atcx.  lad. 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wemakei6ost>'les.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  -wires 
and  absolutely  rust  proof 
fiargain  Prices; 

13  cents  per  Sod  Up 
Poultry  and  Rabb;t  Proof 
Fences,  I-awn  Fences  and 
Gates.   Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  tect. 
The  BrowaFeaco  &\Tlre  Co, 
Oef&«21E  Clevelaad,  Ohio 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm,  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention, 

THE  RATCHET  WIRE  SPUCER 

I  Will  wrapwitti  ease  the  larg- 

ePAT.novai.oS^  est  hardwire  in  the  narrowest 
"  space  in  a  woven  fence.  Sam- 

ple by  mail  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Free  illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  PROBASCO,  Lebanoo,  0. 


I MAKE  it  a  rule  to  answer  every  letter  that  comes  to  me;  but  there  are  limits 
to  the  editorial  clerical  force  and  its  ability  to  write  letters.    I  beg  to  be  excused 
by  all  those  who  have  written  me  about  their  subscriptions  and  to  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  return  a  personal  answer. 

\\^e  have  been  drifted  under  by  a  blizzard  of  subscriptions.  I  wish  I  could  print 
here  a  picture  of  our  subscription  department  with  its  rows  upon  rows  of  desks,  each 
occupied  by  a  young  woman  at  her  typewriter,  and  all  engaged  in  the  work  of 
recording  subscriptions,  making  stencils  and  putting  the  names  and  addresses  through 
the  routine  which  they  must  follow  before  you  can  get  your  paper:  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  these  girls,  at  this  writing,  working  overtime.  But  the  work  has  been  too 
much  for  them.  The  supply  of  girls  is  limited,  and  when  the  force  are  struggling 
with  an  accumulation  of  business,  new  and  unskilled  girls  only  make  the  matter 
worse.  And  when  subscribers  fail  to  get  their  papers,  and  feel  impatient,  as  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  feel,  and  write  in  inquiring  about  the  matter,  the  task  of 
answering  them  only  increases  the  congestion. 

The  only  way  open  to  us  is  to  keep  boring  into  the  work,  feeling  that  the  friends 
who  are  impatient  will  forgive  us  when  they  get  their  paper,  and  will  understand 
that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  the  delay.  Anyhow,  please  excuse  me  for  not 
answering.    An  answer  would  only  have  made  the  matter  worse. 

THEY  say  that  doctors  don't  take  their  own  medicine.  But  I  took  some  of  ours  this 
fall,  .\fter  my  orchard  had  grown  up  to  its  cover  crop  of  crimson  clover  and 
cow-horn  turnips,  the  rabbits  flocked  in  and  began  gnawing  the  trees.  I  think  the 
green  clover  and  the  greener  turnips  tolled  them  in  from  the  woods.  They  went 
at  the  trees  ven^  energetically.  We  had  no  protectors,  and  in  our  extremity  we 
applied  that  mixture  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  limC;  sulphur,  soft  soap  and  water 
mixed  into  a  paint,  described  in  our  issue  of  November  11th  by  jNIr.  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 
It  seems  to  work.  I  know  it  works  for  a  while,  anyhow.  Two  men  applied  it  to 
two  thousand  trees  in  a  day,  and  that  on  rather  steep  ground  where  the  going  was 
hard.  The  materials  of  this  wash  cost  very  little.  Altogether.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  may  be  applied  twice  a  season  at  a  cost  comparing  favorably  v.ith  the  mechanical 
protective  devices.  One  thing  gained  is  that  you  don't  have  to  take  it  oil  in  the  spring, 
as  yo«  do  the  protectors. 

I HAVE  received  a  great  many  letters  endorsing  our  position  on  parcels  post,  and  some 
criticising  it.  I  remember  one  in  which  a  little  girl  told  me  that  she  was  a  daughter 
of  a  rural  mail-carrier,  and  hoped  we  wouldn't  get  it,  because  her  papa  would  be  so 
overworked  in  carrying  the  mails  if  we  did. 

I  passed  this  by  as  only  the  naive  idea  of  a  child.  But  when  I  got  some  letters 
from  the  rural  carriers  themselves,  I  began  to  wonder  how  grown  people's  minds 
work.  One  would  think  that  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  these  good  men  would 
influence  them  in  favor  of  parcels  post.  Most  men  are  always  in  favor  of  a  change 
whicb  makes  their  work  more  important.  The  important  work  is  the  -work  that 
serves  most  people  and  does  most  good.  Moreover,  the  more  important  a  job  is, 
tlie  more  eqtripment  it  takes,  and  the  more  pa)'  it  commands. 

I  have  one  letter  in  which  a  rural  carrier  protests  strongly  against  parcels  post 
because  of  the  difficulty  he  would  be  in  to  carry  more  than  he  now  takes,  and  make 
the  distance  over  the  vile  roads.  He  says,  too,  that  the  things  the  farmers  think 
they  could  market  would  not  carry  very  well  in  the  same  rig  with  first-class  mail— 
btrtter.  eggs  and  froit. 

I  should  think  from  this  letter  that  the  writer  of  it  thinks  that,  when  parcels  post 
comes,  he  will  have  to  carry  everything  in  the  same  bag  now  used  by  him,  and 
transport  it  in  the  same  one-horse  buggy.  He  seems  to  think  that  hell  have  to  load 
butter,  eggs,  hampers  of  fruit,.  live  pigs,  castings,  honey,  cream,  pickles,  preserves 
and  garden  sass  all  into  the  same  bag  with  first-class  maU.  He  appears  to  see  himself 
delivering  valentines  with  a  coil  of  rope  on  one  arm  and  a  string  of  sausages  around 
his  neck.    And  all  with  the  same  horse  and  buggy! 

This  is  about  as  far  as  most  of  the  opponents  of  parcels  post  see.  They  should 
take  a  look  at  the  way  the  thing  is  done  in  the  really  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
where  it  has  all  been  ^\orked  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  says  about  roads 
is  mostly  true.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  rural  routes  are  better  worked  than  other 
roads  in  most  places,  and  that  we  farmers  could  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  oar  short- 
comings as  to  roads,  if  the  government  would  kindly  but  firmly  establish  a  standard 
of  roads  if  we  were  to  be  given  delivery  of  goods  by  mail. 

Our  friend  sees  himself  wrongly.  With  parcels  post  he  would  have  a  much  more 
iraportani  position,  get  better  pay  and  have  a  better  outfit  for  the  work.  The  real 
man  is  the  one  who  wants  his  job  magnified — whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  rural 
mail-carrier. 

For  the  bigger  the  job,  the  bigger  the  man  required,  and  the  bigger  the  man, 
the  bigger  the  emoluments.    That  is  the  vmiversal  rule  of  service. 

Heke's  another  strange  case  of  misapprehension :  A  farmer's  wife  in  Minnesota 
has  allowed  the  discussions  of  rural  life,  better  farming  and  a  new  kind  of  rural 
school  to  get  on  her  nerves.  "The  farmer,  as  a  rale,"  says  she,  "treats  his  wife  and 
family  much  better  than  the  city  man  who  spends  his  evenings  away  from  home." 
There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  in  fact,  people  average,  in  this  respect,  about  the  same 
in  citv'  and  countrv'.  But  that  isn't  the  point  at  all.  The  point  is  that  people  are 
leaving  the  farms  and  congesting  the  cities.  This  is  not  the  farmers'  fault.  It  is 
the  fault  of  conditions.  People  will  go  or  stay  as  they  are  impelled  by  the  hunger 
and  thirst  after  comfort  and  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

This  woman's  letter  is  very  interesting  in  its  protest  against  all  efforts  to  stay 
the  drift  from  the  farms  to  the  city.  "Back  to  the  farm !"  is  what  she  sa\'s  the 
writers  are  saying,  "Back  to  the  farm,  every  mother's  son  of  you,  and  behave  your- 
selves !"  This  she  condemns  as  offensive.  And  she  would  be  right  if  that  were  the 
disposition  or  the  meaning  of  the  agitation.  But  she  quite  fails  to  understand  that 
the  best  minds  in  the  nation  are  now  enlisted  in  the  study  of  the  question  of  not 
how  to  herd  the  farmers  on  their  farms,  like  sheep,  but  how  to  change  conditions  so 
that  people  will  prefer  to  stay  in  the  country  becatise  it  will, be  clearly  the  best  place. 
Better  schools,  better  churches,  better  society  and  better  living  conditions  than  can 
possibly  exist  in  the  cities  are  possible  in  the  country.  If  possible,  then  why  are  not 
those  engaged  in  studying  methods  for  making  them  better  the  real  statesmen  and 
the  real  soldiers  of  the  comirion  good  of  the  age? 
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Certain  experiments  made  in  Italy  seem  to  prove  that 
green  plants  have  under  certain  conditions  the  power  of 
fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  without  the  aid  of 
bacteria. 

The  Short  Ballot  for  the  Cook 

HAVE  you  ever  sat  down  at  a  table  so  covered 
with  food  and  that  of  so  many  kinds  that  you 
could  scarcely  look  in  the  face  the  good  woman 
who  cooked  it?  You  have  felt  guilty  under  such  con- 
ditions ? 

So  has  every  man  jack  of  us. 

We  therefore  propose  the  newest  reform — the  Short 
Ballot  at  Mealtime.  Our  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters 
all  cook  too  much.  They  are  the  slaves  of  the  Long 
Ballot.  They  set  on  the  table  a  woman-killing  list  of 
dishes  that  makes  the  work  harder  than  it  should  be. 
Potatoes,  cream  tomatoes,  eggs,  two  kinds  of  meat,  layer 
cakes,  cookies,  four  kinds  of  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes, 
currant  jelly,  piccalilli,  strawberry  preserves,  canned 
fruit  of  two  kinds-,  apple  jelly,  preserved  pears,  cucum- 
ber pickles,  plum  butter,  bread,  warm  biscuit,  milk 
gravy,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  milk  and 
coffee— this  is  a  partial  list  of  things 
remembered  as  offered  at  one  meal  on  a 
West  Virginia  farmer's  table  not  long 
ago — and  the  farmer's  wife  does  her  own 
work,  cooks,  cares  for  several  children 
and  does  the  washing ! 

The  men  need  plenty,  but  not  so  many 
things.  There  should  at  every  meal  be  all 
they  can  eat  of  one  sort  of  "lean  food," 
one  sort  of  "fat  food,"  one  sort  of  "sweet 
food"  and  one  sort  of  "starch  food."  That 
is,  there  should  be  protein,  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. The  family  should  have  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Lean  meat,  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  some  relishes,  something  green 
and  a  simple  dessert  are  enough  for  any- 
one— no  matter  how  hard  he  works.  Give 
the  men  enough  of  these,  and  they  will 
not  complain,  if  the  things  served  are  well 
cooked.  It  will  pay  every  overworked 
woman,  and  it  will  pay  the  husband  of 
every  such  woman  to  study  the  balanced 
ration  for  the  family  and  insist  on  the 
short  ballot  for  the  cook. 


Elxactly 

THE  following  is  from  a  report  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Retail  Merchants : 
"Joseph  Baker,  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  spoke  at  some  length 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  parcels-post 
bill.  If  the  merchants  of  the  country  through  their 
several  organizations  have  so  far  been  able  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  measure,  he  believed  that  working 
together  through  a  central  association  the  measure 
would  have  very  little  chance  of  ever  becoming  enacted. 
'We  don't  want  this  to  be  a  political  organization,'  said 
the  speaker,  'but  we  want  to  be  in  a  position,  through 
it,  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  all  politicians  and 
office-holders.' " 

Exactly!  And  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  "through 
their  several  organizations"  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  measure,  they  now  know  one  of  the 
reasons  why.  The  merchants  and  the  express  companies 
are  small  in  numbers,  but  they  bring  pressure  to  bear 
where  and  when  it  counts.  The  farmer  should  do  so,  too. 


THIS  field  of  rape  was  seen  in  Indiana  last  season.  Most  states  in  the  Union  had 
similar  fields.  All  ousfht  to  have  had  manv.  Rape  is  a  remarkably  useful  crop.  It  may. 


A  German  writer  notes  that  whenever  floods  have 
occurred  in  his  vicinity  for  years  cases  of  black-leg 
have  followed.  He  finds  the  anthrax  vaccine  effective 
as  a  preventive. 

The  Packers'  Trial 

As  THIS  is  written  several  men  prominent  in  the  live- 
L  stock  business  as  buyers  are  on  trial  for  criminal 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  Chicago.  In  plain 
language,  they  are  accused  of  conspiring  to  wipe  out 
competition  by  criminal  acts.  As  to  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence any  expression  of  opinion  at  this  time  would  be 
unjust  and  improper.  That  is  for  the  jury  to  determine. 
But  farmers  may  well  take  keen  interest  in  the  evidence 
in  this  important  case.  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  live  stock  has  been  fairly  bought  is  involved.  The 
favorite  method  of  lowering  prices  of  farm  products 
has  been  by  secret  combinations  of  buyers  and  dummy 
competition.  The  "dummy  track  bid"  has  been  a  favorite 
way  in  which  the  grain  combine  has  made  farmers 
content  with  prices  lower  than  the  real  prices.  The 
prices  of  eggs  and  of  dairy  products  generally  are 
alleged  in  the  government's  case  against 
the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  to 
have  been  illegally  depressed  by  fake  deals 
at  lower  prices  than  the  real  ones.  If 
grain,  live  stock  and  dairy  products  have 
been  so  manipulated,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  the  worst.  We  can  tlien  act.  In 
this  connection  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  fact  that  we  shall  soon  publish  i;i 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  history,  by  an  in- 
sider, of  the  greatest  movement  of  farm- 
ers which  ever  took  place  in  this  country 
to  free  themselves  from  such  exactions. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  farmers  every- 
where as  to  two  things — the  iniquitous 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  robbed 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  may  stop  the  robbery.  The 
live-stock  situation  will  be  greatly  illu- 
minated by  the  evidence  in  the  packers' 
case,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken.  But  it 
will  be  illuminated  for  those  of  us  only 
who  study  it. 


A  study  of  -the  grosbeaks  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  the  benefits  of 
these  birds  to  the  farmer  are  immense. 
There  are  seven  kinds  of  grosbeaks,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  the  rose-breasted,  called  the  pea-bird,  and 
sometimes  the  potato-bug  bird,  and  the  cardinal,  or  red- 
bird.    Protect  them. 


similar  fields.  All  ought  to  have  had  many.  Rape  is  a  remarkably  useful  crop 
be  pastured,  or  cut  and  used  as  a  soiling  crop  or  as  silage,  or  cut  for  hay ;  and  it 
may  be  fed  to  sheep,  to  hogs,  and  even  to  cattle  when  care  is  used  in  its  feeding.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  sown  alone.  The  most  universal  practice  is  to  place  it  after  another 
crop.  Rape  grows  very  rapidly,  and  after  the  main  crop  has  been  removed,  will 
quickly  supply  an  abundance  of  forage.  Sow  it  in  drills,  or  broadcast  it — the  drill  method 
is  best  for  pasture  purposes;  then  feed  it  judiciously.    It  will  add  profit  to  every  farm. 


o: 


Lime 

A LIMESTONE  soil  is  a  good  soil.  This  proverb  states 
a  rule  to  which  the  exceptions  are  so  few  (if  there 
are  any)  that  they  need  not  be  considered.  Lime  is  more 
generally  needed  than  most  of  us  are  aware.  Try  a  few 
bushels  of  lime  on  the  fields  you  are  about  to  sow  to 
clover,  and  see  if  it  makes  a  better  crop.  Probably  the 
bacteria  in  the  roots  need  lime.  Whether  you  shall 
use  caustic  lime,  in  one  of  its  forms,  or  ground,  raw 
limestone,  will  depend  on  many  things.  The  caustic  lime 
stimulates  the  soil  more  quickly,  and  more  strongly, 
but  if  too  much  is  put  on,  it  burns  out  the  humus  faster 
than  the  crops  can  use  up  the  liberated  fertility.  Pro- 
fuse use  of  caustic  lime  may  impoverish  the  soil  in  the 
long  run.  Ground  hmestone  acts  more  slowly,  but  it  is 
safe.  Nobody  will  ever  put  too  much  of  it  on,  and  it 
acts  in  nature's  own  mild,  sedate,  safe  manner.  But 
don't  neglect  the  lime  question,  unless  you  are  sure 
your  soil  doesn't  need  it.  How  about  trying  some 
lime  on  your  farm?  A  few  bushels  on  a  small 
patch  on  sowing  each  clover-field  will  tell  the  story. 


What  Ohio  Wants 

Hio  has  in  session  a  constitutional'  convention 
'engaged  in  the  very  important  work  of  giving  that 
state  a  much-needed  new  basic  law.  The  work  is 
momentous.  The  results  of  the  election  seem  to  make 
it  inevitable  that  the  new  constitution  shall  provide  for 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  This  has  been  the  great 
issue. 

There  would  not  seem  to  be  a  mandate  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  the  convention  to  go  much  farther. 
Given  a  constitution  which  is  amendable  by  majority 
vote  of  the  people,  and  a  workable  direct  legislation  sec- 
tion, and  the  future  may  be  left  to  the  untrammeled 
development  and  operation  of  public  opinion. 

The  convention  has  not  been  called  to  send  the  old 
constitution  to  the  scrap-heap,  but  to  alter  it  in  the 
direction  of  making  the  people  able  to  govern  them- 
selves in  freedom. 

The  people  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  this, 
and  they  will  consent,  we  believe,  to  very  little  more. 


Sensible  Rate-Making 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  rendered  a  decision  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country,  and 
especially  to  the  region  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies  to  the  bases  of  the  Coast  Range — to 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
It  is  a  decision  based  on  common  sense.  It  decrees  that 
rates  on  railways  across  the  continent  must  be  based  on 
the  distance  from  point  to  point.  It  takes  the  place  of 
the  railway  rule  that  freights  from  Chicago,  say,  to 
Spokane,  Reno  or  Albuquerque,  for  instance,  must  be 
just  the  same  as  if  these  towns  were  as  far  beyond 
San  Francisco  as  they  are  this  side  of  it.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  been  really  governing  themselves,  no 
such  atrocious  scheme  would  ever  have  existed. 


d; 


Copper  sulphate  and  other  sprays  sometimes  fall  on 
foliage  or  grass  and  are  eaten  by  cows.  Experiments 
show  that  the  chemicals  are  thrown  off  in  the  urine 
and  manure,  and  do  not  reach  the  milk  in  any  consid- 
erable quantities. 


Cattle  Die  of  Cerebro- Meningitis 

ocTOR  Haslam  of  the  Kansas  station  has  shown  that 
'many  deaths  of  cattle,  ordinarily  attributed  to 
frosted  feed,  and  often  called  "corn-stalk  disease,"  is 
really  the  contagious  ailment  cerebro-meningitis. 
Instead  of  having  troubles  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
caused  by  the  feed,  the  cattle  were  infested  with  germs, 
which  were  detected  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and 
grown  by  the  million  in  a  broth  made  of  calves'  brains. 

When  the  cause  of  such  a  disease  is  once  learned,  a 
successful  campaign  may  be  hoped  for  against  it.  The 
greatest  ally  of  disease  at  any  time  is  ignorance.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  unimportant  fact. 
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ELL  begun  is  half 
done."  Far  be  ;'t 
from  me  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  the 
proverb,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  sort  of  misleading 
quality  about  it.  It  would  be 
well  sometimes  to  add  an  ap- 
pendix, to  the  effect  that  well 
begun  is  wasted  unless  it  is 
finished.  It  is  often  so  easy 
to  begin.  The  amateur  cook 
makes  her  cake  with  the  utmost 
care  and  deposits  it  in  the  oven 
with  a  peaceful  feeling  of 
accomplishment — f  o  r  g  e  t  s  to 
watch  the  baking  and  it  is  spoiled.  The  farmer  pre- 
pares a  goodly  piece  of  ground  and  plants  potatoes — 
then  gets  busy  with  other  concerns  at  bugging-time  or 
hoeing-time — and  alas,  for  the  wasted  beginning !  One 
of  our  neighbors  envied  our  luxuriant  little  strawberrj'- 
patch,  and  when  we  offered  him  all  the  plants  he 
wanted,  took  them  by  the  cart-load  and  set  out  nearly 
an  acre.  His  children  could  pick  the  berries,  he  said, 
and  he  dreamed  of  large  returns.  But  having  set  them 
out  he  left  the  rest  to  nature,  and  the  children  were  not 
in  the  least  overworked  by  harvesting  the  crop. 

When  it  comes  to  raising  chickens,  the  same  principle 
holds  good  and  the  same  temptations  beset  one.  A 
really  good  beginning  seems  to  have  been  made  when 
you  have  set  a  willing  and  even  enthusiastic  hen  upon 
a  carefully  selected  assortment  of  eggs  in  a  sheltered 
and  comfortable  nest.  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
you  have  pressed  the  button,  and  it  is  for  the  biddy 
with  maternal  aspirations  to  do  the  rest.  And  truly  she 
has  the  best  intentions,  but  one  learns  by  painful  experi- 
ence that  her  judgment  is  not  always  good,  nor  has  she 
perfect  self-control  any  more  than  some  other  bipeds. 
The  sensuous  pleasures  of  a  bath  in  the  warm  sand  or 
the  more  active  delight  of  a  chase,  with  others  of  her 
sisters,  after  some  fortunate  and  greedy  member  of  the 
flock  who  has  found  a  particularly  fine  morsel  and  is 
trying  to  talk  in  a  casual  way  with  her  mouth  full  while 
she  seeks  a  corner  hidden  from  the  rest — these  things 
will  sometimes  tempt  the  best  of  hens  to  neglect  her 
eggs  too  long. 

Difficulties  on  Every  Hand 

Or  a  laying  sister  approaches,  envious  of  the  sitter's 
pretensions  of  importance  and  nestful  of  eggs,  and 
asserts  with  an  aggressiveness  that  is  most  irritating 
her  own  ri^ht  to  a  share  in  the  nest.  There  are  hot 
words,  clash  of  bills,  feathers  fly  and  eggs  are  smashed. 
A  student  of  hen  nature  learns  to  make  allowance  for 
all  this  and  to  watch  the  process  until  the  time  of 
hatching.  Then,  indeed,  when  a  flourishing  flock  of 
lively  chicks  are  fairly  launched  in  the  world,  such  a 
good  beginning  is  made  that  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
casts  care  to  the  winds.  Following  the  idea  that  a 
mother  knows  best  how  to  take  care  of  her  offspring, 
the  hen  was  allowed  to  wander  free  with  her  flock 
whither  she  would.  The  youthful  chick  was  chilled  by 
excursions  through  the  tall  wet  grass  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, was  dragged  too  far  afield,  and  strayed  and  lost  his 
mother,  bewailing  his  loneliness  with  many  cries.  Or, 
to  prevent  ruin  to  the  garden,  the  mother  hen  was 
often  thrust  in  a  little  coop  with  her  children  free  to 
stray.  She  reminded  one,  as  she  raged  up  and  down 
her  narrow  bounds,  clucking  furiously,  in  an  agony  of 
restlessness  and  maternal  anxiety,  of  a  maniac  or  a 
desperate  criminal  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement, 
rather  than  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  fowl  fulfilling 
her  appointed  destiny.  Meanwhile  cats  and  hawks,  rats 
and  skunks,  were  wont  to  abstract  her  defenseless  off- 
spring. And  the  good  beginning  was  pretty  nearly 
wasted. 

We  have  practically  outgrown  the  old  ways,  and  yet 
many  of  my  neighbors  are  making  equally  disastrous 


blunders  still.  One  of  them  remarked  with  a  humor- 
ous quaintness  of  speech  that  he  had  hatched  about  forty 
chicks,  but,  having  only  one  run  and  coop  ready  for 
them,  had  given  them  all  to  one  hen.  They  had  been 
killed  by  overcrowding  in  the  coop  and  being  stepped 
upon,  quite  unintentionally,  by  the  old  hen,  until  only 
half  remained,  and  they  were  still  dropping  off  one  by 
one.  "I  reckon,"  he  remarked  thoughtfully,  "I  -failed 
to  exercise  good  judgment."  Another  man  lost  many 
of  his  chickens  by  rats,  and  another  by  hawks.  Other 
chicks  failed  to  grow  as  they  should  or  died  of  cholera 
infantum  or  other  infantile  disorders.  How  many 
wasted  beginnings,  and  how  unnecessary ! 

I  have  suffered  some  of  these  misfortunes  in  my  own 
experience  and  have  learned  how  to  avoid  them.  My 
lesson  is  stated  as  follows :  Consider  in  the  first  place 
how  to  save  time  and  strength  while  still  getting  the 
best  results ;  otherwise  there  will  surely  be  times 
(especially  if  you  happen  to  be  a  woman,  with  some 
cares  of  the  housekeeping  upon  your  shoulders)  when 
the  work  will  be  too  heavy  or  the  chickens  will  be 
neglected.  To  that  end  decide  how  many  chickens  you 
wish  to  raise ;  have  coops  and  runs  prepared,  one  for 
each  flock  and  at  least  one  extra.  If  possible,  have  a 
level  piece  of  ground  in  a  convenient  spot — the  orchard 
is  a  good  place,  but  not  in  the  hen-yard — and  place  the 


"He  gave  them  all  to  one  hen" 


runs  and  coops  in  a  row  near  each  other.  The  coops 
must  have  water-proof  roofs  and  board  floors.  They 
should  have  a  sliding  door  opening  into  the  run,  and 
this  had  better  be  of  fine  netting  to  give  ventilation  to 
the  coop  when  it  needs  to  be  closed.  It  is  well,  also,  to 
have  a  part  of  the  roof  hinged,  so  that  it  may  be  opened 
to  pick  out  the  hen  or  chicks  when  necessary.  The 
runs  should  be  about  four  feet  wide  by  eight  or  ten 
'long.  I  used  to  have  the  sides  of  boards  with  the  top 
only  of  netting;  but  it  is  better  to  have  simply  a  frame 
which  will  be  light  in  weight,  but  strong  enough  so  that 
the  netting  may  be  fastened  upon  it  securely.  Cover 
both  top  and  sides  with  netting  fine  enough  so  that  the 
smallest  chick  cannot  get  through.  The  height  of  the 
run  depends  somewhat  upon  your  breed  of  hens.  It 
should  be  high  enough  so  that  a  hen  can  walk  comfort- 
ably in  it.  The  drinking-fountain  must  be  in  the  run, 
and  for  convenience  in  filling  this,  it  is  better  not  to  let 
the  netting  cover  quite  all  of  the  top.  Leave  a  space 
next  the  coop  to  be  covered  with  a  board,  which 
should  be  hinged  and  arranged  to  fasten  lest  the 
mother  hen  push  it  up  in  some  fit  of  temper  or  it  be 
accidentally  knocked  off.  A  wide,  light  board  fastened 
on  it  in  this  way  serves  the  additional  purpose  of  acting 


as  a  sort  of  porch  for  the  chickens,  and  prevents  the 
driving  in  of  rain  through  the  netting  door  of  the  coop. 

A  disadvantage  in  having  the  sides  of  the  runs  of 
boards  lies  in  the  fact  that'  when  the  boards  happen  to 
be  soaked  with  rain  they  are  not  easily  handled.  The 
doors  of  the  coops  and  of  the  runs  should  be  made  to 
match  exactly,  so  as  to  leave  no  place  for  a  chick  to 
slip  out,  and  each  should  be  like  the  others,  so  that  they 
may  be  interchanged.  At  least  one  extra  coop  and  run 
must  be  provided,  so  that  while  the  chickens  are  out  in 
the  run  through  the  day  a  coop  may  be  slipped  away 
and  a  fresh  one  substituted;  for  the  coops  need  frequent 
cleaning,  sprinkling  with  lime  or  insect-powder,  and 
supplying  with  fresh  sand  or  chaff.  The  runs  are  best 
changed  at  night  while  the  chickens  are  in  bed,  shut  in 
their  coops.  It  would  be  a  gain  if  one  could  have 
enough  extra  runs,  and  sufficient  ground,  so  that  they 
could  be  left  empty  until  the  grass  grows  up  green 
again.  For  after  you  have  labored  through  the  day 
and  when  the  dew  has  fallen  and  the  light  is  dim  and 
you  get  your  hair  caught  in  the  trees  of  the  orchard 
as  you  wander  about  moving  the  runs,  you  begin  to 
prefer  something  different.  However,  even  one  or  two 
extra  runs  are  a  great  help,  for  not  all  the  broods  need 
be  moved  the  same  night.  Simply  move  one  or  two 
and  arrange  the  empty  runs  the  next  day. 

A  Good  Ending 

When  one  has  paid  careful  attention  to  all  these  little 
details  which  do  not  seem  to  count  for  much,  but  which 
do  make  so  much  bother  if  you  neglect  them,  and  has 
with  equal  care  supervised  the  hatching  operation  and 
filled  the  coops  with  chickens,  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made.  It  is  not  very  much  of  a  trick  to  raise 
chickens  with  conveniences.  Good  corn-meal  dough, 
fresh  water,  milk  sometimes  and  meat-scraps,  and  they 
grow  and  are  happy.  As  soon  as  the  old  biddy  really 
wants  to  leave,  they  are  better  without  her.  Just  reach 
in  gently  at  night  and  pick  her  out,  and  put  her  in  her 
old  home.  Then  as  soon  as  you  can  distinguish  the 
pullets,  put  them  in  a  coop  and  run  by  themselves.  It 
does  not  matter  so  much  about  the  pullets  for  a  while, 
because  they  need  not  be  hurried  and  are  less  likely 
to  quarrel.  But  stuff  the  roosters  all  you  can,  to  get 
them  ready  for  market.  Plenty  of  corn  all  the  time; 
meat  and  milk,  and  soft  mash  once  or  twice  a  day_  to 
tempt  their  appetites;  not  too  much  space  for  exercise, 
and  the  run  kept  rather  dark  to  tempt  them  to  doze 
and  be  idle.  The  first  lot  I  treated  in  this  way  happened 
to  be  shipped  to  a  new  firm,  my  special  customers  being 
just  then  overstocked;  and  they  wrote  me  enthusias- 
tically, "Have  you  any  more  like  those?  If  so,  send 
them  on."  They  were  plumper  and  yellower  than  any 
I  had  raised  before.  Sell  them  just  as  soon  as  they  are . 
marketable. 

By  the  way,  not  only  to  darken  the  runs  for  the  chicks 
being  fattened,  but  to  provide  shade  on  hot  daj's  at  any 
time,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  either  a  hay-cap  or  a 
piece  of  roofing-paper  of  suitable  size  arranged  so  as 
to  fasten  on  one  end  of  the  run  by  loops  and  hooks,  or 
in  some  way  which  will  hold  against  the  wind.  "Oh, 
lay  a  stone  or  a  block  of  wood  on  it,"  says  the  farmer, 
who  is  a  mere  man.  Yes,  of  course,  and  lift  it  off 
every  time  you  move  the 
run,  and  lay  it  down  and 
tumble  over  it  in  the 
dark.  No,  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  art  of 
raising  poultry  is  to  have 
everything  arranged  to 
save  time  and  strength 
and  patience.  It  pays  in 
the  end.  I  have  been 
talking,  of  course,  about 
chickens  with  the  natural 
parent  to  tend  them.  The 
incubator  chick  deserves 

a  chapter  all  to  himself.  "Clash  of  bills" 


SEVERAL  thousand  dollars  have  been 
fraudulently  taken  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  creamerymen  and  farm- 
ers of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  other  states,  who  sell  butter  and  eggs, 
or  either,  to  the  commission  firms  of 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago's  great  mart 
of  agricultural  products.  Not  once  only,  but  each  and 
every  day  during  the  past  few  years.  Now  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  called  by 
the  prosecutor,  "a  flimflamming  game  of  the  big  com- 
mission men."  A  suit  to  dissolve  the  Chicago  Butter 
and  Egg  Board,  begun  two  years  ago,  will,  if  it  results 
favorably  to  the  government,  place  the  producer  and 
the  dealer  on  the  same  footing  they  occupied  before 
the  Board's  organization. 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  buying  and 
selling  of  butter  were  disclosed  in  the  testimony  given 
before  Master  in  Chancery  Charles  B.  Morrison,  in 
Chicago  recently.  It  was  not  only  interesting,  but  start- 
ling. Here  are  two  of  the  principal  facts  shown  by  the 
records  of  the  Board : 

Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  grades  of  butter  sold 
in  Chicago  in  two  years  past  has  been  offered  for  sale 
on  the  Butter  and  Egg  Board;  yet  that  organization 
controlled  absolutely  the  Chicago  quotations.  Also, 
during  the  same  period  of  time  there  have  been  only 
twenty-four  days  when  any  "extra  creamery"  butter, 
the  best  grade,  has  been  sold  on  the  Board;  but  the 
"extra  creamery"  quotations  have  been  marked  up  daily 
by  the  butter  committee  of  the  Board  just  the  same. 

A.  W.  Hale,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Board,  explains 
the  method  of  fixing  prices.  According  to  him,  after 
the  first  and  second  butter  calls  and  the  posting  of  the 


A  Modern  Swindle 

By  E.  C.  Rodgers 

various  grades  for  sale,  the  price  committee  goes  into 
session  behind  closed  doors  and  decides  upon  quotations 
on  all  grades.  These  quotations  are  supposed  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  prices  offered  on  the 
Board.  Mr.  Hale  was  unable  to  tell  Judge  Morrison  by 
what  rules  the  committee  was  guided  in  fixing  prices  on 
grades  of  butter  that  were  not  offered  on  the  Board. 
He  didn't  think  they  did  it  by  guesswork.  And  he  is 
equally  positive  that  they  did  not  raise  or  lower  the 
price  by  flipping  a  coin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Butter  and  Egg  Board  is 
nothing  but  a  disguise  to  be  worn  when  "holding  up" 
the  creamerymen,  who,  of  course,  pass  most  of  the 
losses  along  to  the  farmer  and  the  dairymen.  Its  mem- 
bers are  the  biggest  of  the  Chicago  commission  men. 
Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Wayne  &  Low,  C.  H. 
Weaver  &  Co.,  Coyne  Bros.,  Goldenberg  Bros.,  George 
W.  Linn  &  Son,  Merrill  &  Eldridge,  R.  Mangan  &  Co., 
Gallagher  Bros.,  A.  H.  Barber  &  Co.,  John  R.  Deisher 
Co.,  C.  Decker  &  Co.,  and  others. 

Their  method  of  operation  is  something  like  this : 
First,  as  commission  men,  "anxious  to  give  the  cream- 
erymen the  best  possible  prices  obtainable,"  they  make 
yearly  contracts  with  creameries  in  all  the  states  within 
marketing  reach  of  Chicago,  for  the  entire  production 
of  butter  of  all  grades,  stipulating  in  the  contracts  that 
the  prices  are  to  be  the  official  Chicago  quotations,  on 


the  day  of  delivery.  The  official  quota- 
tions are  those  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and 
Egg  Board.  Sometimes,  indeed  in  most 
cases,  the  commission  men  agree  to  pay 
half  a  cent  more  than  the  Board's  quota- 
tions. That  looks  reasonable  and  fair 
enough,  doesn't  it?  It  looks  so,  yes.  But 
that  is  not  the  quitting-point  for  the  dealers.  After 
having  secured  their  annual  contracts,  they  go  back  to 
Chicago  and  fix  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  the 
producers. 

Here  is  where  the  Butter  and  Egg  Board  comes  in 
handy.  These  big  dealers,  with  their  yearly  contracts 
in  their  pockets,  saunter  on  to  the  Board,  watch  the  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  butter  in  South  Water  Street 
offered  for  sale,  then  adjourn  into  the  committee-rooms 
and  decide  what  they  will  pay  the  creamerjTnen  for  the 
butter  that  came  in  that  day.  What  they  decide  on  is 
the  official  quotations  of  Chicago,  and  represents  what 
the  producers  get  for  their  tubs  of  butter.  But  it  doesn't 
represent  the  actual  wholesale  price  down  "on  the 
street."  Not  by  a  long  shot !  No  retailer  can  go  into 
South  Water  Street  and  buy  butter  at  the  official  quo- 
tations— not  even  from,  the  very  men  who  make  the 
"official  quotations."  Always  is  the  real  price,  the  price 
the  retailer  has  to  pay,  from  one  to  four  cents  higher 
than  the  Board's  official  quotations. 

That  means  that  the  big  dealers  who  have  the  yearly 
contracts,  take  from  the  creamerymen  from  one  half  to 
four  cents  on  every  pound  of  butter  the  creamerymen 
make.  For  illustration,  take  a  certain  grade  of  butter, 
the  "official  quotation"  of  which  has  been  made  thirty 
cents,  not  because  that  happened  to  be  the  price  offered 
on  the  Board,  but  because  the  [concluded  on  page  28] 
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Electricity  on  the  Farm 

By  Don.  Cameron  Shafer 


OUT  in  the  Middle  West  there  lives  a  prosperous 
farmer  who  owns  one  of  the  most  modern 
farms  of  this  progressive  age.  The  farm  build- 
ings are  as  up-to-date  as  those  of  his  city 
relatives,  and  only  the  best  farm  products,  including 
blooded  stock,  is  raised  upon  the  place.  Nearly  every 
bit  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  electric  motors,  and 
nightly  the  buildings  and  yards  are  ablaze  with  electric 
light. 

But  this  same  farmer,  as  he  sits  on  the  porch  smoking 
a  heavy  cigar,  while  the  powerful  electric  trucks  are 
being  loaded  for  the  market,  loves  to  recall  the  days 
when  he  was  a  boy  and  helped  his  father  at  farming  on 
the  stony  hills  of  old  New  England. 

"Only  forty  years  ago  it  was,  and  we  did  not  have  a 
single  machine  to  help  us  with  our  work,"  he  mused. 
"We  did  everything  by  hand,  except  the  plowing.  We 
put  the  crops  in  by  hand  and  covered  them  with  a 
spike-drag  or  with  the  hoe.  The  corn  and  potatoes  we 
worked  by  hand  from  daylight  until  dark.  The  harvest, 
from  haying  until  the  last  hill  of  potatoes  was 
unearthed,  was  one  long  back-breaking  siege  which  tried 
the  muscles  and  the  patience  of  the  strongest.  We  cut 
the  hay  with  the  scythe  and  the  grain  with  a  hand 
cradle ;  we  forked  this  hay  and  the  sheaves  into  the  big 
barn,  close  up  under  the  hot  rafters,  and  thrashed  our 
oats  and  rye  and  wheat  with  a  flail.  Machinery  had  to 
come,  without  it  we  could  not  raise  enough  to  feed  us 
all.  Now  this  machinery  is  crying  for  mechanical 
energy,  and  the  farmer  will  not  be  content  until  he  can 
secure  some  cheap  and  reliable  power  to  drive  his  farm 
machinery." 

Fifty  years  ago,  as  he  says,  there  was  little,  if  any, 
farm  machinery. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  gasolene-engine  was  an  experi- 
ment. 

Ten  years  ago  electricity  on  the  farm  was  a  perfect 
stranger. 

Electricity  is  Meeting  the  Demand  for  Power 

But  to-day  farming  is  a  science,  and  the  demand  for 
power  in  agriculture  has  become  so  great  that  the  winds 
are  being  harnessed,  the  falling  waters  made  to  turn 
wheels,  the  magical  forces  of  electricity  captured  and 
utilized,  as  well  as  the  energy  derived  from  expanding 
steam  and  gas.  There  are  now  approximately  four  hun- 
dred manufacturers  of  gasolene-engines,  and  most  of 
their  product  finds  its  way  to  the  farm ;  one  firm  alone 
selling  more  than  30,000  gasolene-engines  to  the  farming 
trade. 

Of  all  the  power  used  on  the  farm,  electricity  alone  is 
ideal.    The  wind  is  too  uncertain,  steam-engines  too 


•  Electric  motors  operate  milking-machines 


dangerous,  gas-engines  more  or  less  unreliable  and 
water-power  seldom  exists  where  it  can  be  utilized,  all 
of  these  are  practically  stationary,  non-flexible.  But  the 
invisible  forces  of  electricity  can  be  carried  anywhere 
over  a  small  wire,  and  at  the  touch  of  a  button  will 
spring  into  a  flood  of  light  or  drive  any  machine,  from 
the  tiny  egg-beater  to  the  heaviest  thrashing-machine  or 
feed-grinder.  Electrical  energy  can  be  subdivided  to  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  horse-power,  and  the  electric 
light  and  motors  can  be  used  with  absolute  safety  in  any 
part  of  the  barn  building  from  the  hay-loft  to  the 
granary. 

The  first  argument  is  that  electricity  is  too  costly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  electricity  can  be  pur- 
chased from  some  near-by  village  or  transmission  line, 
it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  of  power.  If  it  wasn't, 
do  you  suppose  it  would  be  used  by  thousands  of  other 
manufacturers?  Nearly  every  other  industry,  from  the 
jeweler's  lathe  to  the  great  steel  mills,  is  now  driven  by 
electric  motors — simply  because  it  is  the  cheapest,  as 
well  as  the  best,  power  available.  It  may  cost  more  to 
install  a  private  electric  plant,  'but  it  will  give  more 
power  and  convenience  than  any  other  source  for  the 
same  cost  per  running  hour. 

To  produce  electricity  for  power  purposes  one  has 
only  to  obtain  a  dynamo,  or  generator,  and  connect  it 
with  some  kind  of  energy,  like  falling  water,  the  wind, 
or  exploding  gas,  or  expanding  steam.  As  soon  as  the 
armature,  or  the  interior  core  of  the  device,  is  revolved 
at  the  required  speed,  the  machine  begins  to  produce 
electrical  energy.  It  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  explain 
this  by  saying  that  the  mysterious  force  is  brought 
into  being  because  certain  copper  bars  cut  the  invisible 
"lines  of  force"  between  two  or  more  magnets.  So  far 
as  anyone  is  concerned  it  is  well  enough  to  let  the 
scientists  worry  about  the  universal  law  which  makes 
this  so  and  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  a  dynamo 
will  produce  electricity  when  it  is  driven  by  an  engine 
or  any  other  power.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  dynamo 
the  power  of  any 'running  stream  or  waterfall  can  be 


transmitted  for  miles  and  used  with 
the  greatest  economy  upon  the  farm ; 
the  gasolene-engine  can  be  kept 
housed  in  one  small  building  and  its 
power  sent  out  along  the  slender  cop- 
per wires  to  every  part  of  the  farm 
to  do  the  work  and  to  light  the 
buildings. 

Near  the  village  of  Oriskany  Falls, 
New  York,  there  is  a  one-hundred- 
acre  farm  belonging  to  E.  Burdette 
Miner.  Through  this  farm  flows  an 
ordinary  creek  which  is  detained  long 
enough  in  the  Miner  pasture  to  part 
with  sufficient  energy  to  do  all  the 
work  on  the  farm,  to  light  and  heat 
the  buildings  and  provide  aH  the 
comforts  of  city  life. 

The  Work  on  One  Farm 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Miner,  helped 
by  his  sons,  dammed  this  creek, 
obtaining  a  fall  of  but  six  feet.  This 
dam  was  so  made  that  a  portion  of 
it  can  be  lowered  to  protect  the  farm 
in  case  of  high  water.  The  water 
from  the  dam  was  led  along  a  small 
canal  to  the  tiny  wooden  power- 
house, where  it  is  directed  against 
the  blades  of  a  turbine  water-wheel. 
Belted  to  this  wheel  is  the  seventeen- 
horsepower  dynamo.  The  power- 
plant  is  1,700  feet  from  the  house, 
necessitating  a  transmission  line  of 
bare  aluminum  wires.  Because  of 
this  distance  the  plant  is  allowed  to  run  night  and  day, 
without  interruption,  requiring  only  an  occasional  oiling. 
Every  building,  including  the  pig-sty,  is  now  nightly 
illuminated  by  electric  light.  A  small  motor  drives 
the  circular  saw  for  cutting  firewood  and  turns  a  lathe 
and  drill  and  other  machinery  in  a  near-bj'  machine- 
shop.  A  two-horsepower  motor  drives  a  vacuum  pump, 
and  the  sweeping  at  the  house  is  done  in  a  modern  way 
writh  vacuum  cleaners.  A  pipe  from  this  same  vacuum 
line  extends  to  the  cow-stables  and  does  the  milking 
with  the  aid  of  vacuum  milking-machines,  milking 
twenty-fiA'e  cows  twice  a  day.  A  half-horsepower  motor 
in  the  dairy  room  runs  both  the  separator  and  the 
churn  and  in  the  summer  drives  an  ice-cream  freezer. 
Even  the  grindstone  is  run  by  electricity. 

The  Miner  residence  is  heated  with  five  electric 
heaters  which  will  keep  the  house  at  seventy-five  degrees 
when  it  is  zero  outside.  There  are  also  several 
electric  fans,  including  a  ventilating  fan  in 
the  attic.  In  the  kitchen  all  the  cooking  is 
done  by  electricity  for  a  family  of  from  five 
to  ten.  Here  a  small  motor  does  all  the  hard 
work  of  the  kitchen  and  is  also  used  to  drive 
the  sewing-machine.  The  water-system  for 
the  house  and  barn  is  automatically  supplied 
from  a  motor-driven  pump. 

When  asked  about  the  probable  cost  of  this 
entire  plant,  Mr.  Miner  confessed  that  he 
did  not  know.  "We  kept  no  account  of  the 
cost,"  said  he,  "but  I  can  tell  you  that  what- 
ever the  figure  we  wouldn't  take  it  out  for  five 
times  what  it  cost." 

Engineers  estimate  that  the  plant  could  be 
reproduced,  dam,  power-house,  wheel,  motors 
and  all,  for  not  over  $1,800. 

Jared  Van  Wagener,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  New 
York,  has  a  small  plant  which  he  installed  for 
himself,  costing  him  less  than  $500,  which 
gives  him  six  horse-power  to  do  the  farm 
work  at  an  estimated  cost,  including  interest 
and  depreciation,  of  $128  a  year.  This  plant 
saves  him  in  farm  labor  fully  $300  a  year. 

Ellis  Franklin,  of  Colfax,  California,  has  a  complete 
electrical  plant,  developed  from  water-power,  which 
provides  an  abundance  of  light,  heat  and  power  and  a 
water-works  system  which  cost  him  about  $1,500. 
Charles  Call,  of  Stow  Township,  Ohio,  has  a  model 
water-power  plant  which  he  says  can  be  easily  dupli- 
cated for  $1,000.  The  dam  is  of  earth,  planked  to 
prevent  muskrat-holes,  with  a  concrete  spillway  and 
flume.  A  mile  west  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  is  another  plant, 
owned  by  Irving  Glass,  which  cost  the  owner  less  than 
$400,  though  he  did  most  of  the  work  himself.  Frank 
Casper,  of  Howes  Cave,  New  York,  has  a  small  plant, 
giving  him  light  and  power,  which  he  installed  fifteen 
years  ago  and  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  He  bought 
the  whole  electrical  outfit,  second  hand,  for  $50. 
And  so  I  might  go  on  for  several  columns. 

A  Cheap  and  a  Reliable  Power 

A  farmer  living  in  the  Southwest  wanted  some  source 
of  cheap  and  reliable  power.  He  needed  this  power,  not 
only  to  do  the  work  about  the  premises,  but  to  give  the 
thirsty  land  a  drink  when  the  summer  showers  passed 
him  by.  It  was  a  question  whether  he  must  buy  a  half- 
dozen  different  sizes  of  gasolene-engines  and  scatter 
them  about  the  ranch  to  drive  the  pumps,  light  the 
premises  and  do  the  work,  or  whether  he  would  buy  a 
gasolene-driven  dynamo  and  transmit  the  electrical 
energy  where  needed  and  let  a  small  motor  do  the  work. 
A  few  figures  convinced  him  that  the  latter  way  would 
be  the  easiest  as  well  as  the  cheapest.  Now  he  has  a 
small  concrete  power-house  in,  the  rear  of  his  garage, 
wherein  a  ten-horsepower  gasolene-engine  is  direct  con- 
nected on  the  same  shaft  with  an  eight-horsepower 
dynamo.  The  current  is  subdivided  on  a  small  switch- 
board and  sent  to  the  distant  wells  and  fields,  where  it 
is  used  to  pump  the  water  for  the  growing  crops  and  to 
harvest  and  thrash  the  grain.  The  same  current  is 
used  for  lighting  the  buildings  and  the  premises  at  night. 


The  operation  of  hay-forks  by  electric  motors  demonstrates  the  safety  of 

electricity  on  the  farm 


This  machine  requires  only  five  by  two  feet  and  a 
half  of  floor  space  and  will  operate  two  hundred  twenty- 
candlepower  metal-filament  lamps  every  night  for  fif- 
teen cents,  will  do  the  cooking  on  the  electric  stove 
and  run  the  small  motors  about  the  farm.  This  outfit 
costs  less  than  $2,000,  complete  with  wiring,  fans, 
motors,  lamps,  cooking  devices  and  storage  battery. 

With  electricity  the  power-plant,  whether  the  energy 
is  generated  from  water,  steam  or  gasolene,  is  alwa3S 
located  in  one  place  and  the  current  is  transmitted  over 
insulated  wires  to  the  milk-room,  the  dairy,  the  hay-loft 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  farm  to  do  the  work  by  day 
and  dispel  the  darkness  by  night. 

Among  the  power-machines  which  can  be  purchased 
for  a  nominal  sum  in  these  days  of  labor-saving  devices 
are  the  following :  Feed-grinders,  root-cutters,  fod- 
der-cutters, fanning-mills,  grindstones,  circular  saws, 
corn-shellers,  drill-presses,  ensilage  cutters  and  eleva- 
tors, horse-clippers,  milking-machines,  grain-separators, 
thrashing-machines,  cream-separators,  churns,  vacuum 
cleaners,  ice-cream  freezers,  dough-mixers,  feed-mixers, 
and  numerous  other  machines  and  implements. 

All  these  machines  can  be  readily  operated  by  small 
motors. 

What  Power  to  Use 

The  amount  of  power  required  to  operate  many  of 
these  is-  small.  The  presence  of  a  plant  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  operate  one  or  two  particular  machines  often 
makes  it  possible  to  use  the  power  for  many  of  the  other 
purposes.  The  amount  of  work  that  a  small  amount  of 
power  will  do  may  be  judged  from  the  following  brief 
statements  of  what  is  actually  being  done  with  small 
existing  power-plants  : 

Six  horse-power  will  drive  a  grain-separator  and 
thrash  2,500  bushels  of  oats  in  ten  hours.  Three  horse- 
power furnishes  all  power  needed  to  make  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  into  cheese  in  one  day.  Six  horse-power  will 
run  a  feed-mill  grinding  20  bushels  of  corn  an  hour. 
Five  horse-power  grinds  25  to  40  bushels  of  feed,  or  10 
to  12  bushels  of  ear-corn  an  hour.  Seven  horse-power 
drives  an  18-inch  separator,  bur  mill  and  corn  and  cob 
crusher  and  corn-sheller,  grinding  from  12  to  15  bushels 
of  good  fine  meal.  Six  horse-power  runs  a  heavy  apple- 
grater,  grinding  and  pressing  200  to  250  bushels  of 
apples  an  hour.  Five  horse-power  will  drive  a  30-incIi 
circular  saw,  sawing  from  50  [concluded  on  i:>age  23] 


Making  the  housewife  s  burdens  lighter 


Stays  waterproof 

B  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  ^ 
^  m  ak  e  s  r  o  o  f  i  n  g  stay  ^ 
^  waterproof.  It  i  s  the  ^ 
J  product  of  Nature,  And 
J  man  has  never  equaled 
^  it  for  roofing.  We  use 
^  it  to  make  Genasco. 
^  Genasco  doesn't  rot, 
^  rust,  dry-out,  crack, 
g  break— and  doesn't  leak.  ^ 

Get  Genasco  for  every  building  on 
the  farm.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface, 
Comes  in  rolls  ready  and  easy  for  any- 
^2  body  to  lay.     Ask  your  dealer  for  ^§ 
^=  Genasco.    Write  us  for  samples  and  =■ 
the  valuable  Good  Roof  Guide  Book— 

The  Kaot-leak  Kleet  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings  does  away  with  nail-  jJV" 
leaks  and  makes  seams  watertight 
without  cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manuiacturers  of  ready  roofing:  In  the  world 

Philadelphia 
r  York  San  Franciico  Chicago 


Use  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

Write  for  information  about  our  improved 

GASOLENE  ENGINE 

Write  for  Facts  regarding 
our  new  Slow  Speed.  High 
Duty  engine,  burning  gas. 
gasolene,  kerosene  or  distillate. 
Write  for  the  Facts  about 
the  engine  that  gets  up-to- 
date  power  from  every  quart 
of  fuel— one  that  has  the  rec- 
ord for  lowest  upkeep  cost- 
that  is  the  quickest  and  eas- 
iest starter— has  least  vibra- 
tion— perfect  lubrication, 
steadiest  power,  least  wear 
and  tear.  Mail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card,  today,  giving  us  the  size  of  engine 
you  need  and  the  use  you  will  put  it  to.  We 
make  \%  to  5%  h.p.  single  cylinder  engines; 
6  to  20  h.p.  two  cylinder;  30  to  50  h.p.  four 
cylinder.  Quick  action  on  your  part  ie  demanded 
to  get  this  free  offer.  Don't  buy  or  order  an  engine 
until  you  investigate  the  TEMPLE  MAKE. 

Temple  Pump  Co.,  449  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago 

—  IS  OUR  eoth  YEAR  — 


STOPI  STOP!  STOP' 


Thirty  Days  Trial  stf 

United  States  Bonded 

E  n  Q  i  n  e  a  Bums  gas,  gasol  ine. 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 


Z  <o  60  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumpfng  Engine 

Send  postal  today  for 
Illustrated  Catalog. 


1st,  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th,  Easily 
portable;  mounted  anjwheK.  5th,  Etmj  engine 
part  and  horse  power  guaranteed.  6th,  Aliso- 
lutely  frost  proof.  7th,  Positively  mo^t 
economical  running  engine  ma4e.  8tli.  Only 
en^iiie  pulley  on  both  sides.  9th,  Small 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  muchinos. 
ioth,  Perfect  lubrication,  cooling  ic  ignition. 
11th,  Lowest  cost  ensrine  in  the  world.  ICth, 
Made  by  reputable  tirm,  60  years  id  businfss. 

United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


320- Acre  Homesteads 

IN  THE 

New  State  of  Arizona 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Territorial  Engineer, 
•we  have  compiled  a  new  map  ot  Arizona,  three  feet 
square,  which  shows  where  these  lands  are  located. 
For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  you  this  map,  together 
with  free  information  as  to  best  locations. 

Arizona  Land  Bureau,  Phoenix,  Arizona 


$T50 

And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylin- 
der Engine 

The  rest  In  the  easiest 
monthly  payments. 


We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 

to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1  0  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Work* 
Department  4032         DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


SIZES 
2  to  16 
H.P. 


On  the  hardest  job  you  can 
And.  It  won't  buck  or  com- 
plain ;  feed  1 1  on  kerosene,  gaa- 
oline,  distillate  or  any  liquid 
fuel.  Runs  on  natural  gas  as 
well — no  waste — no  repairs. 
Saves  hired  help— works  night 
and  day.  Try  it  1 5  days— ft  It 
don't  suit,  send  it  back  7,000 
In  use — they  don't  come  back, 
I  Right  now  you  save  big  money 
I  on  a  Columblait  you  act  quick 
Write  today  for  1912  plan  and 
Free  Book  full  of  engine  facta. 

Columbia  Engine  Ccsnpany 

59  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Miel:. 


The  Market  Outlook 


Don't  Sell  on  a  Slump 

SEVERE  weather  all  over  this  country 
in  January  has  seriously  disarranged 
many  a  man's  plans  and  made  many  a 
cattle-feeder  sit  up  and  think.  With  zero 
weather  for  weeks  at  a  time,  gains  on  cattle 
have  been  small  and  very  discouraging.  The 
inevitable,  of  course,  happened.  Railways 
could  not  furnish  cars  fast  enough,  but  still 
fiirnished  enough  to  let  the  weak-kneed 
feeders  get  out  and  break  all  markets.  We 
are  now  due  for  a  sharp  reaction.  It  is  a 
bad  business  proposition  to  sell  on  a  slump. 
W^e  may  get  panicky  at  the  wrong  time, 
when  everyone  can  clearly  see  that  the 
whole  cause  of  it  was  simply  weather. 
If  the  winter  had  been  mild,  quantities 
of  feed  would  have  been  saved 
by  many  farmers,  but  after  the 
siege  we  have  gone  through  there  is 
little  question  now  but  that  we  are 
due  for  higher  prices  on  grain  and 
roughage,  and  very  much  higher 
prices  eventually  for  live  stock.  We 
may  not  pay  much  for  corn  for  some 
little  time  yet,  as  there  are  vast  quan- 
tities of  no  grade  corn  that  must  be 
marketed  before  warm  weather,  for  it 
will  not  keep.  But  No.  3  corn  will 
sell  high  all  next  summer.  Stock  cat- 
tle are  selling  high  enough  consider- 
ing weight  and  quality,  but  will, 
toward  grass,  go  higher  yet,  and  own- 
ers of  stock  cattle  should  do  a  little 
figuring  as  to  whether  they  can  afford 
to  simply  let  such  cattle  hold  weight, 
or  even  go  back,  before  grass.  Feed 
of  all  kinds  is  far  too  high  this  year 
to  do  this  ;  better  add  enough  to  keep 
the  cattle  gaining  a  little,  or  else  you 
will  simply  be  out  all  they  have  eaten. 
The  hardest  month  on  stock  cattle,  as 
a  rule,  is  April,  as  by  that  time  the 
weather  is  moderate  and  many  owners 
seem  to  think  they  can  then  live  on 
wind  and  water  until  grass  comes. 
We  are  practically  assured  now  of 
sufficient  moisture  to  start  out  with  in 
the  spring,  and  as  a  general  rule  we 
always  get  good  crops  after  a  dry 
year.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  out  the 
campaign.       W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


In  1910,  5.229,294  sheep  and  lambs  were 
received  in  Chicago,  and  in  1911,  5,736,220, 
as  against  3,548,885  in  1900. 

Top  prices  for  fat  lambs  in  1911  in  Chi- 
cago were  $7.85_,  but  the  great  bulk,  and  nine 
out  of  ten  were  bulk,  ran  around  $5  to 
$6.40;  in  1910,  $10;  bulk  about  $7.  Top 
on  sheep  was  in  July,  $5.25 ;  bulk  around 
$4.50  in  1911;  in  1910,  $9.80;  bulk  around 
$5,  but  in  1911  the  great  majority  was  again 
"bulk."  Feeding  lambs,  1911,  top,  $6.40; 
1910,  $9.85,  in  March.  In  Buffalo.  New 
York,  top  prices  were  about  the  same, 
though  a  great  many  top  lambs  in  propor- 
tion seem  to  find  their  way  there  rather 
than  to  Chicago.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
reach  Buffalo,  particularly  about  April  to 
June,  will  do  well  to  inquire  as  to  that 
market,  while  sheep-feeders  of  the  lower 
class  of  lambs  and  the  like  will  do  best  in 
Chicago. 

Wool  continues  to  do  better  than  hold  its 
own,  and  both  volume  of  business  and  prices 
seem  satisfactory  to  sellers,  buyers  and 
manufacturers,  and  I  think  will  remain  so 


"Steady" 

THE  one  word  that  expresses  in  the 
most  condensed  form  the  state  of 
the  sheep-market  since  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January  is  "steady."  Of  course, 
there  have  been  the  usual  fluctuations 
according  to  receipts,  but  lately  a 
fairly  sufficient  supply  has  been  the 
rule ;  and  prices  of  like  qualities  of 
both  sheep  and  lambs  have  ruled  the 
same,  when  western  wethers  com- 
mand $4.85  ;  native  wethers,  $5  ;  good 
to  choice  lambs,  $7.25  ;  fair  to  good, 
$7.10,  and  even  culls,  $6.  No  farmer 
who  knows  the  sheep  business  will 
desire  to  complain,  for  if  his  feeding 
bill  is  right,  even  if  high,  he  is  mak- 
ing as  large  and  a  quicker  profit,  not 
counting  the  vaKie  of  sheep  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, as  he  can  get  out  of  anything 
he  grows.  From  now  until  next  June 
I  expect  the  best  sheep  and  lamb  mar- 
ket for  years,  perhaps  excepting  1910; 
and.  from  June  on,  if  the  farmer  has 
had  foresight  enough  to  grow  plenty 
of  rape,  rye,  alfalfa,  clover,  a  few 
roots  and  other  green  stuffs,  he  can 
defy  a  hot  summer  and  carry  on  his 
yearlings  to  November  without  much 
fear  of  a  slump  in  prices.  Every 
authority  seems  agreed  that  meat  must 
be  high,  and  if  it  is  not,  all  we  old 
prophets  should  retire  and  leave  the 
business  to  the  rising  generation  of 
the  "sons  of  the  prophets,"  who  are 
to  be  turned  out  from  the  colleges  far 
better  equipped  for  the  business  than 
their  dads  ever  had  a  chance  to  be. 

As  a  rule,  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
statistics,  thinking  that  they  are  likely 
as  not  to  mislead  rather  than  to  inform  ; 
but  these  given  below  should  be  of  use  to  all 
who  breed  and  feed  sheep,  as  pointing  out 
the  months  when  each  class  of  them  gen- 
erally finds  the  readiest  and  best  paying 
market.  I  give  those  of  one  of  the  best 
years  in  Chicago,  1910;  and  of  the  worst  of 
the  bad  years,  1911;  but  it  is  remarkable 
how  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  same 
ratio  (by  months)  of  the  prices  holds  good. 
I  give  only  prices  for  top  qualities,  which  we 
all  hope  to  obtain,  and  leave  the  culls  and 
such  like  to  the  other  fellows,  who  don't  play 
the  game  as  it  should  be  played,  and  who 
are  always  on  the  market  with  losing  stock. 


The  Shepherd's  Metathesis 

By  Silas  Thrifty 

Note — What  Shepherd  Thrifty  calls  a  "metathesis"  is 
frequently  termed  a  "Spoonerism,"  from  the  English 
Professor  Spooner,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ever 
changing  the  initial  sounds  of  pairs  of  words.  For  in- 
stance, when  he  meant  to  say  that  he  harbored  in  his 
bosom  a  "half-formed  wish,"  to  his  despair  he  said  a 
"half-warmed  fish."  A  minister  once  fell  into  a  "Spoon- 
erism" (or,  as  Mr.  Thrifty  calls  it,  a  "metathesis")  when 
he  repeated  the  line:  "This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show" 
as  "This  world  is  all  a  fleeing  shoat."  Our  shepherd 
friend,  Mr.  Thrifty,  must  have  used  his  leisure  between 
lambing  seasons  in  the  study  of  Greek,  as  he  prefers 
"metathesis"  to  the  college  term  "Spoonerism."  But 
there  is  so  much  real  ingenuity  in  his  transposition  of 
sounds,  and  so  much  poetic  ability  combined  with  sound 
shepherd's  philosophy  in  them,  that  we  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  publishing  the  following  remarkable  verses.  We 
predict  that  the  world  of  shepherds  will  not  let  them 
die,  that  we  may  some  time  need  to  cite  this  note  to  prove 
that  they  were  written  for  Farm  and  Firesioe. — Editor. 


"VE  farmers  who  are  bound  to  groan 
*  Because  with  labor  ground  to  bone. 
Attend  me;  once  I  held  free  rein 
With  bootless  toil,  but  now  refrain. 
To  meet  success  a  man  should  Work, 
And  only  drudgery  Would  sbirk. 
Invest  in  sheep.    F'irst  pick  and  test. 
That  you  may  shun  the  tick  and  pest. 
Be  sure  to  take  such  Care  of  sheep 
That  all  may  get  their  share  of  keep; 
And  then  give  every  sheep  his  Care, 
So  each  may  safely  keep  his  share. 
Good    food  will  cause  the  grease  to  flow 
That  oils  their  wool,  fine  fleece  to  grow. 
Give  salt,  and  water  clean  to  sip. 
If  prime  fleece  you'd  be  Seen  to  clip. 
With  roots  and  clover  find  their  greed, 
As  eagerly  they  grind  their  feed. 
If  you  would  make  them  great  with  gain. 
Be  -wise;  keep  up  their  gait  with  grain. 
The  corn-field,  where  the  nubbin  grows. 
They'd  rather  have  than  grub  in  nose. 
To  make  them  thrive  just  heed  their  wants; 
They'll  hfelp  your  work;  they'll  Weed  their  haunts, 
Of  useless  plants  they'll  mow  the  Seed, 
And  wide  with  crop-food  Sow  the  mead. 
Oft  change  their  pasture;  rest  the  lot; 
But  keep  their  feet  dry,  lest  the  rot 
Set  in,  for  sheep  aren't  strong  in  life, 
With  culments  never  long  in  strife. 
Use  gentle,  quiet  care  and  skill. 
Lest  frightening  them  you  scare  and  kill. 
Of  wild  excitement  skip  the  din. 
Except  when  you  must  dip  the  skin. 
Of  insect  foes,  a  bunch  of  mites 
Will  tease  them  with  a  munch  of  bites. 
Of  dogs  they  have  inborn  shy  dread. 
So  fold  them  nights  in  safe  dry  shed. 
Days  may  be  cold;  they  heed  them  not 
If  dry;  but  never  need  them  hot. 
They  ought  on  soft  clean  bed  to  lie. 
That  dealers  may  be  led  to  buy. 
You'll  find,  before  you  weigh  their  pay. 
They've  done  much  more  than  pay  their  Way. 
I've  tried  this,  and  it's  great  to  find 
No  chance  for  cruel  fate  to  grind. 
My  sheep  are  not  now  light  of  weight, 
And  I'm  a  happy  wight  of  late. 
Their  value  is  to-day,  my  pets. 
Five  times  enough  to  pay  my  debts. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 

forty-cent  to  fifty-cent  advance — the  high- 
est figure  since  mid-November.  As  the 
weather  became  warmer,  the  delayed  ship- 
ments came  piling  in,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week  the  week's  receipts  showed 
larger  than  any  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
spite  of  this  record  marketing,  there  re- 
mained fifteen  cents  to  twenty  cents  of  the 
advance  made  two  weeks  previous.  This 
simply  goes  to  show  that  killers  everywhere 
appreciate  that  soon  receipts  will  be  smaller 
and  that  they  must  now  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  fill  their  cellars,  but  they 
do  it  in  a  disgruntled  fashion.  During  the 
severe  weather  the  trains  came  dragging  in 
all  day,  some  of  them  a  whole  day  late. 
This  condition  kept  the  market  uncertain 
and  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  seller. 
Besides,  the  long  time  in  transit  made  a 
heavy  shrink  and  many  dead  hogs  littered 
the  unloading  platforms.  The  average  daily 
nvimber  of  dead  hogs  received  at  Chicago 
during  December  was  about  60  ;  one  of  the 
cold  days  in  January  236  carcasses  were 
dragged  from  the  cars,  sometimes  5  and  6 
to  the  car.  Meanwhile  the  rendering 
plants  were  well  supplied  and  were 
kept  busy  carrying  the  "deads"  away. 
In  such  cases,  plenty  of  good  bedding 
and  several  strong  partitions  in  the 
car  would  have  proven  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  shipper. 

General  quality  of  the  oft'erings  is 
improving  and  a  large  supply  of  prime 
190  to  220  pound  barrows  is  to  be 
had.  Fat  backs  continue  scarce  and 
few  are  expected  in  the  future.  The 
feeders  who  have  the  determination 
to  carry  a  hog  along  past  the  250- 
pound  mark  are  few  and  far  between 
when  feed  is  at  the  present  high 
figure.  Eastern  shipping  demand  for 
this  class  of  hogs  has  lessened,  and 
they  have  lost  part  of  the  premium 
they  have  commanded  over  the  mid- 
dle weights.  Large  numbers  of  fat  . 
gilts  are  showing  up  at  the  yards, 
indicating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  to  curtail  pork-making  oper- 
ations because  of  the  present  high 
value  of  feed. 

Over  in  the  provisions  market  there 
is  much  complaint  of  the  general 
dullness  of  the  trade.  Occasionally 
there  is  some  active  speculation  in 
pork  products  and  an  advance  is 
scored,  but  a  recession  soon  follows 
and  conditions  are  back  to  the  start- 
ing-point. 

Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


until  Congress  acts  on  the  wool  tariff',  about 
which  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  could  not 
safely  venture  an  opinion. 

The  figures  are  condensed  from  many 
sources,  but  I  find  Clay  Robinson's  reports 
most  reliable  as  concerning  all  the  big  mar- 
kets. John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Hog  Prospects 


Monthly  top  prices 

Monthly  top 

Monthly  top  prices 

for  lambs 

prices  for  sheep 

for  feeding  lambs 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

Jan. 

$9.10 

S6.65 

$6.35 

J4.75 

*?.75 

$6.10 

Feb. 

9.40 

6.50 

7.85 

4.85 

8.85 

6.00 

Mar. 

10.60 

6.65 

9.30 

6.60 

9.85 

6.40 

Apr. 

10.20 

6.60 

a5o 

5.25 

8.50 

6.25 

May 

9.40 

7.85 

7.75 

.  6.30 

7.60 

5.85 

Jtme 

9.10 

7.65 

6.25 

4.70 

6.75 

4.50 

July 

8.60 

7.55 

5.00 

5.25 

6.65 

5.45 

Aug. 

7.15 

7.40 

4.60 

4.00 

6.90 

6.10 

Sept. 

7.30 

6.40 

4.75 

4.50 

6.85 

5.75 

Oct. 

7.2.5 

6.40 

4.45 

4.50 

6.80 

5.60 

I^ov. 

6  90 

6.50 

4.50 

4.25 

6.40 

5.10 

Dec. 

6.80 

6.60 

4.50 

4.60 

6.00 

5.50 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  January  the  mar- 
keting of  hogs  has  increased  over  the 
receipts  during  December  and  the  first  weeks 
of  the  new  year.  It  was  generally  consid- 
ered in  December  that  the  high  tide  of  the 
winter's  marketward  movement  had  then 
been  reached.  This  heavy  marketing  at  a 
later  date  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  will 
presently  subside  and  the  general  course 
toward  the  regular  lighter  spring  receipts 
will  be  resumed.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to 
notice  a  few  interesting  facts.  When  the 
extremely  cold  weather  demoralized  the 
train  service,  the  receipts  dropped  to  about 
one  half  the  normal  and  prices  scored  a 


Butter-Making  Methods 

FOR  a  dozen  years  bacteriologists 
and  butter-makers  have  made  great 
progress  along  the  lines  of  determin- 
ing the  process  for  producing  uniform 
and  delicious  butter.  We  had  arrived 
at  a  point  where  we  thought  we  had 
some  rules  that  were  almost  as  un- 
changeable as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  when  suddenly,  some 
few  years  ago,  a  layman  down  in 
Ohio  began,  like  the  low  mutterings 
of  thunder-clouds  at  the  horizon,  to 
say  things  that  were  not  orthodox 
and  to  keep  saying  them  and,  still 
worse  (for  the  makers  of  set  models 
of  most  of  our  machinery),  to  prove 
what  he  said  vi'as  so  near  the  truth 
that  it  has  caused  not  a  little  surprise 
and  inquiry.  One  theory  he  seems  to 
have  upset  is  that  cream  must  be 
confined  from  the'  air  with  the  starter, 
preferably  pure  cultures,  so  as  to  im- 
bibe a  choice  flavor.  Mr.  F.  H.  Stan- 
ley of  Greenwich,  Ohio,  was  the . 
dissenter,  and  he  went  to  work  indus- 
triously and  made  several  machines 
tha'  have  demonstrated  primarily  that 
cream  may  be  gathered  once  a  week 
and  still  produce  firsts  for  the  mar- 
kets, and  that  old  cream  may  be  reno- 
vated by  a  simple  process  and  be 
suitable  for  a  critical  market.  The 
principle  is  founded  on  the  discovery 
made  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  that  Bacterium  Lactis  Acidi 
is  a  more  formidable  germ  than  any 
other  that  attacks  milk,  and  that  if 
given  favorable  conditions  it  will 
assert  itself  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  product.  Cold  air  is  used  instead  of  heat 
for  the  propagation  of  the  lactic-acid  germ. 
"The  cream  is  ripened  by  Nature's  method 
at  50  to  54  degrees  under  the  oxygenating 
system."  The  bacteria  get  into  the  cream 
from  the  air.  Expose  the  cream  to  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  friendly  bacteria 
soon  outnumber  other  and  less  desirable 
forms  of  life  therein,  *vith  a  most  favorable 
result.  A  peculiar  fact  that  seems  to  have 
been  proved  about  this  family  of  bacteria 
is  that  while  it  invades  and  takes  complete 
possession  of  the  cream,  destroying  other 
germs,  it  generates  an  acid  which  eventu- 
ally destroys  itself.  Mr.  Stanley  insists 
that  the  bacteria  are  retarded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  higher  temperatures,  which  cause  a 
too  rapid  growth  of  acid. 

This  is  the  new  method  in  a  nutshell : 
The  passing  into  the  old  cream  of  large 
quantities  of  pure  air  at  low  temperature 
prevents  the  activity  there  of  all  micro- 
organisms except  the  lactic-acid  germ,  and 
also  its  formation  of  acid  (which  is  suicidal), 
with  the  result  that  butter  of  bright,  delicate 
flavor  is  produced.  Hollister  Sage. 


A  Friend  of  Good  Crops 


By  John  Snure 


Creatinine  Crystals 


E  HAVE  much 
to  learn  about 
the  soil.  Men 
have  trod  the 
earth  and  plowed  and  sown 
and  reaped  for  thousands 
of  years  and,  at  first  blush, 
one  might  deem  it  strange 
that  the  surface  of  this 
planet  should  still  possess 
its  mysteries.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  about 
the  commonest  subjects. 
The  human  race  has  had 
children  since  the  days  of  Eden,  but  who  will  say  there 
is  not  much  to  learn  about  child-rearing?  Nutrition 
studies  are  merely  in  their  beginning.  Some  of  the 
keenest  minds  are  giving  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  best  sort  of  environment  for  children.  It  cannot  be 
considered  remarkable,  therefore,  that  there  is  still  a 
wide  field  to  explore  with  respect  to  life  of  plants  and 
the  nature  of  the  soils  in  which  they  are  grown. 

The  researches  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  are  being  tirelessly  pursued 
by  Dr.  Milton  Whitney  and  his  associates,  are  beginning 
to  give  us  new  glimpses  of  understanding  as  to  soils  and 
plants.  They  are  throwing  new  light  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil. 
Recently  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  something  was  told 
of  the  discovery  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  of 
dihydroxystearic  acid,  a  foe  to  good  crops.  In  this 
article  it  is  proposed  to  say  something  of 
another  compound  which  has  been  found 
in  the  soil  and  is  a  friend  of  good  crops. 
It  is  known  as  creatinine  and  has  been 
proven  by  numerous  experiments  con- 
ducted with  scientific  care  and  accuracy 
to  be  distinctly  helpful  to  plant  life. 

An  Important  Discovery 

Secretary  Wilson,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Doctor  Whitney,  has  deemed  the 
discoveries  made  concerning  creatinine  as 
a  beneficial  constituent  of  soils  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  a  bulletin 
issued  on  the  subject.  "The  results  of  this 
investigation,"  says  Doctor  Whitney  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  "throw  much 
hght  upon  the  problems  of  soil  fertility." 
The  bulletin  which  has  been  issued  has 
been  prepared  by  the  associates  of  Doctor 
Whitney,  Dr.  Oswald  Schreiner,  chief  of  the  laboratory 
in  which  these  investigations  were  made.  Dr.  Edmund 
Shorey,  Dr.  M.  X.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Skinner.  It 
treats  of  the  general  subject  of  beneficial  soil  con- 
stituents, of  the  separation  or  isolation  of  creatinine 
from  soils,  of  the  origin  of  creatinine  and  of  the 
effects  of  this  compound  on  growth  and  absorption. 

Creatinine  is  no  stranger  to  the  chemist  or  to  the 
physician.  It  has  long  been  known  as  a  constituent  of 
the  human  or  animal  organism.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  often  in  the  flesh  of  plant-eating  animals. 
Prior  to  this  time,  however,  it  has  never  been  reported 
in  the  soil  or  .  in  plants,  and  the  researches  of  the  gov- 
ernment soil  chemists  have  disclosed  that  it  exists  in 
both.  It  is  found  in  organic  manures,  having  been 
discovered  both  in  stable  manure  and  in  fresh  cow-pea 
vines  as  used  in  green  manuring.  It  is  established,  too, 
that  creatinine  occurs  in  soils  of  widely  different  type 
and  from  widely  separated' areas.  As  the  result  of  his 
examinations  of  numerous  samples  of  soil  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  Doctor  Shorey  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  creatinine  is  a  frequently  occurring  and 
probably  a  normal  and  constantly  occurring  constituent 
of  soils.  While  all  the  soils  he  examined  had  been  under 
cultivation  for  some  years,  he  says  there  is  no  theo- 
retical reason  for  concluding  that  virgin  soils  differ 
from  cultivated  ones  in  this  respect,  except  perhaps  in 
quantity.  The  quantity  of  this  substance  found  in  the 
soil  is  usually  small.  It  usually  equals,  sometimes 
exceeds,  the  quantity  of  nitrates  which  are  normally 
present.  But  there  is  every  indication  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  extract  all  of  it  from  any  soil  sample. 

Without  entering  into  a  technical  description  of  creati- 
nine, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  nitrogenous 
compound  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  It  was  found  in  wheat-seeds,  wheat-seedlings 
and  wheat-bran ;  in  rye,  clover,  alfalfa,  cow-peas  and 
in  potatoes.  Creatinine  was  also  found  in  the  water  in 
which  wheat-seedlings  were  grown.  The  investigations 
seem  to  show  conclusively  that  creatinine  is  present  in 
the  soil  and  in  plants  as  such  and  not  because  derived 
from  some  particular  treatment  of  the  soil  or  the  plants. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  creatinine  chem- 
ically, though  from  the  chemist's  standpoint  it  has  many 
interesting  qualities.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  alcohol  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Is  is 
easily  dissolved  in  hot  water.  It  is  found  in  a  number 
of  fluids  and  tissues  of  animal  origin,  in  the  flesh  of 
certain  fish,  in  the  muscles  'of  animals,  in  beef -extract, 
in  crab-extract  and  in  the  products  of  certain  bacteria. 
Its  occurrence  as  the  result  of  bacterial  growth  has 
been  noted  only  a  few  times  and,  as  already  noticed,  it 
has  never,  before  the  discoveries  of  the  government  soil 
chemists,  been  found  in  plants  and  in  the  soil.  Being 
present  in  plants,  it  is  consequently  found  in  plant 
debris  and  passes  into  the  soil  either  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  plant  debris  or  as  a  result  of  the  sloughing  of 
cells  or  direct  passage  from  the  living  plant. 

The  experiments  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  good  influence  of  creatinine  on  crops  were 
such  as  to  remove  all  doubt  on  that  question.  Wheat- 
seedlings  were  used.   One  experiment  was  conducted  to 


show  the  growth  of  wheat-seedlings  in  a  set  of  cultures 
to  which  nutrient  salts  were  added  and  in  a  second  set 
to  which  fifty  parts  per  million  of  creatinine  were  added. 
When  the  plants  had  grown  for  several  days,  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  creatinine  cultures  were  better  devel- 
oped, having  broader  leaves  and  longer  and  better 
developed  roots.  This  was  more  noticeable  in  some 
of  the  fertilizer  mixtures  than  in  others.  The  growth 
was  found  to  be  increased  in  this  instance  nine  per  cent. 
Ill  the  case  of  cultures  containing  no  nitrate,  there  were 
experiments  with  and  without  creatinine,  using  cultures 
composed  of  mixtures  of  potash  and  phosphate.  An 
increase  of  thirty-six  per  cent,  was  shown  in  the  creati- 
nine cultures.  Plants  in  each  culture  containing 
creatinine,  no  matter  what  the  proportion  of  potash  and 
phosphate,  were  found  to  be  larger  than  the  plants 
grown  in  a  similar  solution  without  creatinine.  When  a 
little  nitrate  was  present,  creatinine  increased  the 
growth  only  seventeen  per  cent. 

Creatinine  Has  Long  Been  Known 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  creatinine  on  growth  in 
eleven  cultures  containing  no  nitrate.  Doctor  Skinner 
says : 

"The  total  growth  of  the  eleven  cultures,  without 
creatinine,  composed  of  mixtures  of  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash, was  16.674  grams  against  22.682  grams  for  the 
cultures  with  the  creatinine.  This  is  an  increase  of 
thirty-six  per  cent,  in  the  creatinine  cultures." 

He  also  says  : 

"The  plants  in  each  culture  containing  creatinine,  no 
matter  what  the  proportion  of  potash  and  phosphate. 


Notice  the  larger  growth  of  stems  and  roots  in  the  bottles  marked  '  C" 

contain  creatinine  in  solution 


are  larger  than  the  plants  grown  in  a  similar  solution 
without  the  creatinine.  The  increased  growth  is  notice- 
able in  the  roots  as  well  as  in  the  tops.  The  tops  in 
each  case  are  broader  and  taller,  and  the  roots  are  larger 
and  better  branched." 

Results  of  growth  in  cultures  with  and  without  creati- 
nine and  composed  of  mixtures  of  phosphate,  potash 
and  nitrate,  the  latter  amounting  to  sixteen  parts  per 
million,  were  studied.    In  this^ase  there  was  an  increase 


Note  what  creatinine  does 

of  eight  per  cent,  in  the  cultures  containing  creatinine. 
Where  large  amounts  of  nitrate  were  used,  the  growth 
was  practically  the  same  with  and  without  creatinine. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  substance,  creatine, 
which  is  much  like  creatinine,  creatinine  being  creatine 
minus  a  molecule  of  water,  had  beneficial  effects  on 
plant  growth  about  the  same  as  creatinine. 

It  was  established,  too,  that  plants  growing  in  cultures, 
whether  high  or  low  in  nitrate,  showed  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished absorption  of  nitrate  when  creatinine  or  creatine 
was  present,  whereas  the  absorption  of  potash  and 
phosphate  was  practically  normal.  From  this,  it  was 
established  that  creatinine  and  creatine  can  replace  the 
effect  of  nitrate  in  plant  growth.  This  is  a  fact  to  be 
especially  emphasized. 

There  are  Many  Friends  of  Good  Crops 

Doctor  Schreiner,  in  a  summing  up  of  the  importance 
of  the  investigations  which  have  shown  the  beneficial 
effects  of  creatinine  and  harmful  effects  of  other  com- 
pounds, says : 

"The  recognition  of  this  directly  beneficial  soil  con- 
stituent is  no  less  important  than  the  recognition  that 
harmful  soil  constituents  exist.  The  organic  matter 
of  soils  has  been  considered  almost  wholly  as  having 
an  indirect  effect  in  agriculture,  to  be,  as  it  were,  merely 
a  source  for  important  elements  like  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen.  These  researches  show  individual  constitu- 
ents to  have  decided  effects  by  themselves  in  hindering 
or  helping  plant  growth.  This  nitrogenous  constituent 
appears  to  be  as  favorable  as  soil  nitrates  to  crop 


production  and  even  to  be  able  to  replace  the  latter  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  nitrate  absorbed  is 
materially  lessened  in  its  presence,  while  plant  growth 
is  increased.  The  amount  of  soils  is,  moreover,  com- 
parable with  the  amount  of  nitrates  as  usually  found  in 
agricultural  soils." 

But  he  points  out  that  creatinine  is  only  one  of  a  long 
list  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphorus-carrying  organic 
compounds  of  the  soil  and  that  much  of  what  is  true 
of  this  one  beneficent  compound  is  doubtless  true  of 
many  other  helpful  soil  constituents.  It  is  to  learn  more 
along  this  line  that  the  energies  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
are,  in  part,  now  being  directed. 

Doctor  Schreiner  makes  this  statement,  of  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  the  fertilizer  question  : 

"The  most  beneficial  manures  under  normal  circum- 
stances are  those  of  organic  origin,  and  the  presence  of 
such  directly  beneficial  compounds,  like  creatinine,  in 
well-rotted  stable  manure  and  in  green  manures,  like 
cow-peas,  goes  far  toward  explaining  why  these  manures 
are  more  beneficial  to  soil  as  a  rule  than  are  equivalent 
parts  of  fertilizer  in  the  purely  mineral  forms." 

To  make  nitrogen  useful  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
difficult  processes  have  to  be  gone  through  of  converting 
it  into  nitrates.  But  this  new  discovery,  as  Doctor 
Schreiner  points  out,  suggests  the  possibility  that  much 
nitrogen  that  now  goes  to  waste  in  the  industries  can  be 
converted  into  such  compounds  as  creatinine  and  so 
made  easily  available  for  fertilizer,  whereas  the  difficulty 
of  conversion  into  nitrates  now  causes  much  of  the 
nitrogen  in  question  to  be  lost. 

This  suggests,  obviously,  cheap  conversion  into  fer- 
*tilizer  of  much  nitrogen  from  waste 
nitrogenous  materials  in  the  industries. 
This  is  a  highly  important  phase  of  the 
discovery  of  creatinine  in  soils  and  plants 
which  is  to  be  further  investigated.  It 
would  seem  as  ,  if  the  door  had  been 
opened  wide  to  developments  that  are 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  have  important 
effects  on  the  fertilizer  problem. 

Here,  then,  is  where  the  soil  problem 
seems  to  stand :  The  experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  have  isolated  many  com- 
pounds, between  twenty-five  and  thirty, 
not  known  before  as  constituents  of  the 
organic  part  of  the  soil;  the  effects  of 
these  various  compounds  on  plant  life  are 
being  studied;  it  is  found  some  are  harm- 
ful and  some  are  beneficial;  new- com- 
pounds and  constituents  of  the  soil  are 
being  sought  and  discovered  and  the  result 
of  this  groping  in  a  field  strangely  unexplored  in  spite 
of  all  the  learned  lore  about  the  soil,  is  to  reveal  vaguely 
that  the  organic  part  of  the  soil  is  a  remarkable  com- 
mingling of  good  and  bad  elements,  hitherto  little  under- 
stood. 

One  may  not  inaptly  say  the  environment  of  the  plant 
is  like  that  of  the  child.  In  the  environment  of  the 
child,  the  friendly  and  the  hostile  are  blended.  Accord- 
ing to  whether  the  one  or  the  other  predominates,  the 
child  is  likely  to  grow  up  healthful  and  normal,  or  sickly 
and  weak.  So  the  plant,  coming  forth  from  the  seed 
and  entering  the  soil  and  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil, 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  elements  that  are  friendly 
and  elements  that  are  unfriendly  and  its  healthfulness 
or  unhealthfulness  is  likely  to  depend  on  which  are 
uppermost. 

Will  Fertilizer  Ideas  be  Revolutionized? 

What  has  been  discovered  concerning  creatinine  and 
other  compounds  in  the  organic  part  of  the  soil  leads 
to  the  belief  that  when  the  researches  of  the  soil  chem- 
ists give  us  full  insight  into  the  chemistry  of  the  soil, 
then  the  business  of  applying  fertilizers  will  be  revolu- 
tionized. How  can  a  fertilizer  be  applied  intelligently 
unless  it  is  specifically  known  what  are  the  substances 
to  which  it  is  being  applied?  The  constituents  of  the 
fertilizer  may  be  useless  to  reach  the  crop  defects  which 
we  want  to  reach.  They  may  even  be  harmful.  More- 
over, the  idea  is  strongly  conveyed  that  the  use  of 
fertilizers  in  the  present  stage  of  soil  knowledge  is 
unintelligent  and  uneconomic.  For  instance,  a  well- 
mixed  fertilizer,  such  as  is  commonly  used,  contains 
phosphate,  potash  and  nitrogen.  To  apply  such  a  fer- 
tilizer to  a  soil  is  a  good  deal  like  shooting  with  a 
blunderbuss  in  the  belief  that  somehow  or  other  one 
must  surely  hit  the  mark.  It  may  be  that  only  the 
cheapest  of  these  constituents  is  needed  to  bring 
the  soil  into  good  condition.  What,  for  instance,  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  already  set  forth,  is  the  economy  or 
use  of  applying  nitrates  to  a  soil  already  well  supplied 
with  creatinine  or  creatine?  Yet,  ordinarily  one  would 
proceed  to  apply  the  mixed  fertilizer  without  knowing 
that  presence  of  creatinine  made  use  of  nitrates  a  use- 
less expense  ? 

When  one  puts  a  bushel  of  good  coal  into  his  furnace, 
he  knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  results  for  all  the  coal 
he  uses.  If  it  is  a  third  slate,  he  knows  he  will  not.  If 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  experts  are  now  going  along  the 
right  path  toward  soil  truth,  then  we  may  expect  the 
time  when  we  will  get  results  from  fertilizers  as  uner- 
ringly, with  as  little  loss  of  material  or  money,  as  when 
we  use  good  coal.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  now  using  fertilizers  too  much  like  the  man  who 
ignorantly  feeds  his  furnace  and  that  much  which  we 
apply  is  utterly  useless  and  wasted.  It  is  such  discov- 
eries as  the  one  here  described  respecting  creatinine  that 
will  eventually  enable  us,  when  we  apply  fertilizer,  to 
"touch  the  right  spot,"  .without  paying  money  for 
something  that  is  either  unnecessary  or  harmful.  Soil 
science  will  never  be  as  exact  as  mathematics,  but  it  can 
apparently  be  much  more  nearly  exact  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.    We  may  look  for  that  time  very  sooa^ 
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"Thirty-six"  Touring  Car 
S-paasenger, — $1800 

Long  stroke  motor,  Chalmers  self-starter, 
four  forward  speeds,  Bosch  dual  igni- 
tion. Solar  gas  lamps  and  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  ventilated  fore-doors,  36x4-inch 
tires.  Continental  demountable  rims. 


"Leans  Right  Up  In  the  Collar 
and  Pulls  " 


THIS  expression  describes 
very  well  the  mule-like 
pulling  qualities  and  the 
bull-dog  endurance  of  the 
Chalmers  "Thirty -six"  motor. 

Chalmers  cars  are  built  for  dura- 
bility; for  day-in-and-day-out  ser- 
vice; they  have  a  reputation  which 
has  made  them  standard. 

The  new  Chalmers  *' Thirty -six,'* 
the  leader  of  the  1912  line,  gives  to 
the  farmer,  at  $1800,  a  car  which 
he  can  compare  favorably  with  the 
high  priced  cars.  When  the  "36" 
was  planned  we  instructed  our  en- 
gineers to  bmld  a  four-cylinder,  five- 
passenger  car  that  would  leave  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
said  we  would  fix  the  price  when 
the  car  was  ready. 

We  think  in  the  Chalmers  "36" 
we  are  offering  a  car  that  actually 
does  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The"36"has  a  splendid 
motor,  with  large  cylinders, 
long  stroke  (4^"  x  5M")- 
This  motor  is  a  great  puller 
on  high  speed;  a  wonderful 
hill-climber,  and  will  give 
you  all  the  speed  you 
want.    Although  rated  at 
1.  p.,  it  will  actually 


Tits  monogram  on  tk* 
radiator  stands  j6r  aU 
jKxi  am  asJt  in  a  wolar  car 


develop  40  h.  p.  It  is  a  motor 
that  will  "lean  right  into  the  collar 
and  pull." 

The  Chalmers  Company  was  the 
first  to  offer  a  real  automobile  at  a 
low  price.  We  believe  that  the 
"36"  is  the  first  medium  priced  car 
which  will  compare  with  any  five- 
passenger  motor  car,  no  matter 
how  costly.  It  is  a  car,  so  reliable, 
so  stiirdy,  so  durable,  so  good  look- 
ing, that  it  will  appeal  to  the  far- 
mer as  no  car  heretofore  offered  can. 

The  well-tried  Chalmers  "30," 
the  car  that  won  the  last  year's 
Glidden  Tour,  the  car  which  last 
year,  fully  equipped,  sold  for  $1750 
— now,  through  improved  methods 
of  manufacture — is  this  year  offered 
to  you  at  $1500. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  Chal- 
mers cars.  Comparison  has  sold 
more  cars  for  us  than  all  our  ad- 
vertising. Your  local  dealer  will 
be  pleased  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  Chal- 
mers cars.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  our 
latest  catalog  and  an  in- 
troduction to  your  nearest 
dealer.  Let  us  get  ac- 
quainted. Let  us  hear  from 
you  today. 


Q^eJmers  Motor  Compeiny.  Detroit.  Mich. 


i'H  Trust  You  H^,?^^^- 

paid,  my  1912  Chatham  Mill.    UeeSO  days  ' 
free;  then  send  back,  at  my  expense,  or 
buy  on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  re- 
liable Grader  and  Cleaner.  Poeltively 
not  one  penny  asked  tlU  mill  has 
proven  satisfactory*  Free  loan  in- 
cludes both  SXill  and  Bagger.  (Power 
Attachment  and  Com  Grading  Attach- 
ment, bIbo,  nhere  wanted.}  The 

AL^iL-M  Grader,  Cleaner 
Unailiam  and  separator 

handles  perfectly  all   seed  grains  —  oatSt 
wheat,  corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy, 
Campbell         etc.   Removes  all  weed  seed,  all  cracked  op 
sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt,  dust.  Puts  pure  seed 
in  bags.  Handles  80  bu.  per  hour;  eras  or  hand  power.  Easi- 
est-running mill  on  earth. 

WKITE  POSTAL  for  astonndinff  book.  "Chatham 
System  of  Breeding-  Bigr  Crops,'*  Based  on  45  years'  ex- 
perience. Tells  how  250, (XX)  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one-fonrth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  and  of  farmers  who  use  the  Chatham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  them.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
free  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all — free. 

STHE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit— Kansas  City-Minneapolis 


cockle, wild  oats,  tame  oats, 
,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any 
mixture  from  flax;  buck- 
horn  from  clover ;  sorts 
com  for  drop  planter;  ac- 
tually handles  70  different 
seed  eraln  mixtures. 


Write 


Name  that 


has  been  long 
considered 


Burpee  is  a  name 

synonymous 

with  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow.  Planters  everywhere  who  value 
Quality  in  seeds  are  invited  to  write  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  BURPEE'S 
Annual  for  1912,  which  is  acknowledged  as  "The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog."   Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?    If  so,  kindly  write  to-day! 


yV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  PaJ 


ANYBODY 
CAN  UY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted   For  Twenty>Five  Years. 

CDCilSUT  DAin  To  tiiT StaticD  Eut of  Rockr  Mimii. 
rfltlUn  I   rHIU  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.   Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
ONE-PI.T  •  •  •  •  W^sbs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  per  roU. 
TWO-PLT   •  •  •  Welgrlis  45  lbs.,  108  Sqaare  Feet,  81.30  per  roll. 
TJBB£I>PI.T  •  Welebs  65  lbs.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  save  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  Tetailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  inunediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heatt  Coldi  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
Koaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MANUFACTURING  COMPAWY,  Dept.  104.  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 





Garden  and  Orchard 


These,  Too,  Protect  Trees 

A STEP  toward  protecting  trees  against 
rabbits  and  field-mice,  which  is  excel- 
lent in  itself,  but  especially  valuable 
when  used  with  other  devices,  consists  of 
making  a  mound  about  the  tree.  Mice  prefer 
cover,  and  will  not  come  out  on  the  mound 
to  work.  Soil  will  do,  but  cinders  are 
better,  since  mice  are  less  apt  to  burrow  in 
them.  Clear  away  all  weeds  or  mulchmg 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  for  a  foot  or  more 
on  all  sides.  Then,  with  a  post-tamper, 
thoroughly  firm  the  soil  about  the  cleared 
space ;  this  fills  any  runs  or  burrows  which 
may  be  just  below  the  surface.  Next,  build 
a  mound  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  about  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  packing  it  firmly.  The  top 
of  such  a  mound  is  usually  kept  clear  by 
the  force  of  the  wind,  even  if  there  are  sev- 
eral inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 

The  ideal  device  among  mechanical  pro- 
tectors is  made  from  galvanized  wire  cloth, 
having  four  22-gage 
wires  to  the  inch.  It  is 
durable,  admits  air  and 
sunshine,  and  fvirnishes 
no  breeding-places  for 
the  woolly  aphis  or  other 
insects.  The  wire  can 
be  bought  in  rolls  of"  100 
lineal  feet,  from  24  to 
36  inches  wide.  The 
24-inch  width  is  more 
commonly  used  for  apple- 
trees.  This  is  cut  cross- 
wise into  12-inch  lengths, 
making  pieces  12x24 
inches  in  size.  These 
are  bent  over  a  broom 
or  fork  handle,  so  as  to 
form  a  cylinder  2^4  or 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  edges  should  lap 
about  inch.  These,  placed  about  the 
trees,  will  be  securely  held  by  their  own 
tension. 

Many  other  devices  are  in  use  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  poultry-netting,  which  does 
not  exclude  mice ;  heavy  spiral  wire  pro- 
tectors, which  rabbits  sometimes  reach 
through ;  and  cylinders  of  wood  veneer  or 
paper,  which  must  be  collected  in  the  spring 
and  stored  through  the  summer  to  prevent 
weakening  the  bark  by  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air,  also  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
breeding-place  for  insects.  Most  of  these 
devices  cost  less  than  the  galvanized  wire 
screen  recommended  above,  but  the  in- 
creased safety  of  the  wire  screen  is  worth 
mvich  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

For  a  cheaper,  yet  safe,  protector,  a  com- 
bination of  corn-stalks  and  narrow  wire 
screen  is  probably  best. 
To  get  the  stalks,  lay  a 
bundle  of  fodder  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  cut  the 
butt  ends  off  square  with 
a  hay-knife.  Then,  cut 
a  two-foot  section  from 
the  end  of  the  bundle, 
and  feed  these  even- 
length  pieces  in  a  sepa- 
rate place.  After  the 
leaves  are  stripped,  these 
stalks  may  be  readily 
gathered  and  bundled. 
Five  or  six  of  them 
bound  about  a  tree  with 
twine  or  wire  furnish 
perfect  protection 
against  rabbits.  The 

stalks  must  be  removed  in  the  spring,  for 
the  same  reasons  as  given  above  for  the 
wood  and  paper  cylinders,  but,  jof  course, 
are  not  collected  and  stored.  The  wires, 
if  used,  must  be  cut  to  prevent  girdling.  At 
the  base  of  the  trees,  a  wire  screen  8  inches 
high  should  be  placed.  This  is  cut  from 
the  material  described  above,  and  measures 
8x12  inches.  This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
and  best  protection  which  the  farmer  can 
secure.  Mrs.  A.  E.  McNeil. 


An  Irish-Potato  Hotbed 

A North  Carolina  reader  asks  me  how 
to  make  "an  Irish-potato  hotbed."  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  means  to  grow 
early  potatoes  under  glass,  or  whether 
she  just  wishes  to  propagate  the  pota- 
toes from  sprouts.  The  latter  is  the 
more  likely  proposition.  Seed-potatoes  are 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  I  have  often  made 
use  of  the  sprouting  method  when  I  had  a 
small  quantity  of  some  choice  and  high- 
priced  variety,  from  which  I  desired  to  grow 
the  largest  possible  yield.  I  can  grow  some 
very  good  potatoes  on  the  greenhouse  bench, 
but  never  tried  this  in  hotbeds.  Sprouts  to 
plant  out  in  the  open  in  spring  can  be  easily 
grown,  however,  in  the  same  manner  as 
sweet-potato  slips  are  grown.  About  six 
weeks  before  you  expect  to  be  i-eady  to  set 
the  potato-slips  in  open  ground,  make  an 
ordinary  hotbed  heated  either  with  ferment- 
ing manure,  or  by  means  of  a  flue  running 
the  whole  length,  underneath  the  bed.  Such 
fire-hotbeds  are  often  used  for  growing 
sweet-potato  slips,  and  will  answer  just  as 
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well  for  growing  Irish-potato  slips.  Cut  the 
potatoes  through  the  flat  side,  from  stem  to 
seed  end,  and  bed  the  halves  on  a  layer  of 
sand  or  good  soil  in  same  manner  as  sweet 
potatoes  are  bedded  for  propagating  pur- 
poses, and  cover  three  or  four  inches  with 
more  sand  or  soil.  When  the  first  sprouts 
are  about  two  inches  high,  they  may  be 
pulled  and  planted,  or  if  the  ground  is  not 
yet  ready,  potted  off  or  planted  in  flats,  and 
held  until  they  can  be  planted  outdoors  just 
as  pieces  of  potato  are  planted,  of  course 
leaving  the  top  of  each  slip  either  even  with 
or  above  the  surface,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  slip.  They  are  not  liable  to  wilt,  and 
will  grow  easily.  T.  Gr. 


Most  Birds  are  Useful 

T  HAVE  before  me  the  State  Audubon  So- 
*  cieties'  reports  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion. The  Kansas  report  has  this  to  say 
about  their  birds  :  "We  find  that  299  species 
ol  birds  perform  a  beneficent  economic 
service  to  the  people  of  Kansas ;  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  number  are  non-game 
birds  that  were  without  protection  under  the 
old  laws,  and  the  efforts  of  this  society  were 
centered  in  legislative  protection  to  them, 
rather  than  in  changes  in  the  game-bird 
phase.  Of  the  total  number  of  355  species 
that  visit  this  state,  there  are  really  but 
three  species  that  are  more  destructive  than 
useful;  hence,  the  importance  of  protection 
to  outlawed  birds,  about  which  the  old  game 
laws  were  absolutely  silent.""  The  above 
applies  equally  well  to  the  birds  of  Ohio  and, 
in  fact,  to  all  states  so  far  as  I  know.  How 
would  this  report  strike  the  farmers  who 
think  that  the  birds  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing? It  is  high  time  that  the  farmers,  as 
a  whole,  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  all 
birds  are  of  direct  benefit  to  them. 

H.  W  Weisgerber. 


Timely  Spraying 

Fruit-growers  are  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  timely  spraying. 
Insects  or  fungi  of  some  kind  may  be 
expected  each  year  as  surely  as  the  season 
rolls  around.  The  wide-awake  grower  has 
already  thus  early  in  1912  given  some 
thought  to  the  spray  problems  awaiting  him. 
The  fruit  meetings,  the  horticultural  peri- 
odicals and  the  catalogues  of  manufacturers 
of  spray  machinery  have  received  their 
share  of  attention  for  any  improvements 
over  apparatus  used  last  year  and  for  any 
information  that  may  make  future  work 
more  efficient. 

Long  before  the  first  day  of  actual  spray- 
ing, pumps,  engines,  tanks,  hose,  nozzles, 
etc.,  should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
the  necessary  spray-materials  at  hand,  so 
that  nothing  but  an  unexpected  accident 
may  prevent  the  outfit  appearing  in  the  fruit- 
plantation  on  the  first  suitable  day  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  best  time  for  spraying  any  one  of  the 
numerous  fruit-enemies  is  none  too  long  and 
often  a  delay  results  in  but  a  partial  success, 
if  not  altogether  in  failure.  Probably  peach- 
growers  are  the  first  in  the  field  in  the 
spring  in  their  fight  against  the  peach-leaf 
curl,  using  either  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur.  It  is  not  essential  which  material  is 
used,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  application 
be  made  early,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  and  that  the  work  be  done  thoroughly, 
using  Bordeaux  5-5-SO,  or  lime-sulphur  at 
winter  strength.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  peach-trees  infested  with  scale  should 
be  sprayed  with  the  lime-sulphur,  as  this 
material  controls  both  scale  and  leaf-curl. 
The  Bordeaux  controls  the  leaf-curl,  but  not 
the  scale.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  particular  kind  of  sprayer  used  that 
is  the  index  to  the  best  work  done,  but  the 
degree  of  control  of  insects  and  fungi  is 
determined  largely  by  the  kind  of  spray 
material  used,  by  the  time  of  spraying  and 
by  the  thoroughness  of  the  application. 

The  San  Jos^  Pest 

San  Jose  scale  is  usually  the  next  enemy 
on  deck  in  many  places.  The  lime-sulphur 
spray  is  here  efficient,  using  either  the  com- 
mercial or  the  home-made  preparation, 
applied  at  scale  strength,  about  1  gallon  to 
9  of  water  when  the  strength  is  from  32  to 
33  as  recorded  by  the  Baume  thermometer. 
The  time  of  this  application  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  with  leaf-curl,  much  depending  on 
the  acreage  to  be  sprayed.  A  safe  rule  is  to 
begin  early  enough  to  be  reasonably  sure  of 
completing  the  work  just  before  the  leaf- 
buds  burst,  allowing  for  unexpected  delays. 
And  right  here  thoroughness  must  again 
receive  emphasis.  To  do  a  good  job.  all 
parts  of  the  tree  on  which  the  scale  is  pres- 
ent must  be  well  coated  with  the  spray 
material.  The  tall,  spreading,  rather  dense- 
topped  trees  will  give  the  most  trouble. 
Spray  with  the  wind  and  from  more  than 
one  side,  taking  advantage  of  the  shifting 
winds.  With  tall  trees  a  platform  tower 
must  be  used  to  reach  the  topmost  branches. 
As  a  rule,  control  of  this  insect  depends 
more  than  anything  else  on  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  of  the  application.  Some  per- 
sons think  they  do  thorough  work,  and  then 
in  the  fall  the  large  number  of  scale-infested 
apples  cause  ihem  to  complain  bitterly  that 
the  spray  materials  are  no  good.  A  close 
examination  of  the  limbs,  a  few  days  after 
an    application,    will    often    show    up  the 


^supposedly  'thorough"  work  to  be  far  from 
a  perfect  job. 

Pear-growers  who  have  suffered  from  the 
work  of  the  pear-psylla  will  do  well  to  head 
off  this  insect  before  the  trees  have  been 
ruined  by  their  work.  The  extensive  coop- 
erative experiments  of  the  Entomologioifl 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  with  New  York 
pear-growers  last  season  showed  conclu- 
.sively  that  the  control  measures  used  were 
most  satisfactory,  especially  in  orchards  in 
which  the  psylla  had  steadily  increased  in 
numbers  until  the  trees  were  in  a  bad  way. 
If  no  attention  has  yet  been  given  such 
trees,  much-  good  may  result  from  a  thor- 
ough spraying  during  the  first  warm  days 
in  March  or  early  April  with  the  tobacco 
preparation  called  "Black  leaf  40,"  using  ?4 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  pounds  of  soap.  This  treat- 
ment kills  the  psylla  while  hibernating  on 
the  tree  in  the  "fly"  stage  and  before  they 
have  had  opportunity  to  reach  the  egg- 
laying  period. 

Spray  the  Opening  Buds 

Currant  and  gooseberry  buds  are  among 
the  first  to  open  in  the  spring,  and  the 
bushes  should  receive  a  spraying  of  either 
iinie-sulphur  1  to  9  or  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  the  leaves  appear.  The  pruning 
should  be  finished  before  the  spraying,  in 
order  that  the  most  thorough  work  may  be 
done.  These  fruits  are  severely  attacked  by 
San  Jose  scale,  and  such  spraying  will  not 
only  hold  this  insect  in  check,  but  will  aid  , 
in  keeping  down  some  fungous  troubles. 
For  the  dreaded  gooseberry  mildew,  how- 
ever, sulphide  of  potassium  should  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  2  gallons  of  water, 
making  the  first  application  as  the  youngest 
leaves  appear. 

The  suggestions  given  do  not  by  any 
means  cover  all  of  the  early  spring  troubles 
to  which  fruit-growers  are  heir.  They  are, 
however,  among  the  important  sprayings  that 
must  be  given  before  the  leaves  have  un- 
folded if  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  secured. 
To  sum  up  these  somewhat  rambling  notes, 
first,  select  the  right  spray  material  for  the 
particular  insect  or  fungi ;  second,  get  on 
the  job  at  the  best  time  to  do  the  most  good  ; 
third,  be  thorough  ;  and  of  these  three,  the 
J-ast  is  the  most  difficult  to  secure. 

O.  M.  Taylob. 

Editor's  Note — Mr.  Taylor  is  Foreman 
in  Horticulture  at  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York.  He  will  contribute  regularly  to  the 
columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  a  fact  which 
will  be  pleasing  to  all  readers  now  acquainted 
with  the  work  he  is  doing.  Those  who  have 
real  problems  to  meet  will  find  a  solution 
for  them  in  what  Mr.  Taylor  says. 


Watch  the  Fruit-Trees 

DURING  a  recent  winter  we  learned  the 
importance  of  keeping  an  observant  eye 
on  the  orchard  during  winter's  storms. 

ft  was  the  occasion  of  a  heavy  snowfall 
occurring  in  April.  Many  of  the  early 
apple-trees  had  already  developed  a  consid- 
erable leaf  surface  which  greatly  increased 
the  area  on  which  the  flakes  might  alight. 
There  was  no  wind  and  the  flakes  were 
large  and  humid,  so  that  they  readily  ad- 
hered to  that  on  which  they  chanced  to  fall. 
It  began  snowing  during  the  night  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  still  snowing.  We  grasped 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  at  a  glance 
and  donned  boots  and  overcoats,  and  by 
means  of  poles  succeeded  in  dislocating 
enough  snow  to  relieve  the  limbs  of  further 


trees  are 


anger 


danger.  As  it  continued  to  snow  for  some 
time,  our  timely  efforts,  doubtless,  saved  us 
much. 

On  a  later  occasion  our  trees  underwent  a 
similar  experience,  though  from  a  slightly 
different  cause.  It  was  a  cold  rain,  the 
drops  freezing  as  soon  as  lighting.  As  the 
rain  continued,  the  layers  of  ice  on  exposed 
surfaces  thickened.  Finally  the  weight  of 
ice  became  so  heavy  that  the  telephone-wires 
snapped,  poles  went  down,  and  the  limbs  in 
the  woods  began  to  break.  Many  fruit-trees 
that  received  no  attention  fared  likewise. 
Fortunately,  it  was  in  the  daytime,  when  the 
effect  could  be  seen.  In  our  own  case  we 
breasted  the  storm  and  by  means  of  rails 
and  boards  succeeded  in  propping  most  of 
the  thi-eatened  limbs  so  that  our  loss  was 
slight.  It  was  a  disagreeable  job — those 
cold,  icy  boards — but  it  paid.  On  such  occa- 
sions a  little  care  and  attention  to  the 
orchard  may  save  what  it  required  years  to 
produce.  P.  C.  Grose. 


Growing  Catalpa-Tree« 

DURING  the  past  few  years,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  on  tree-planting  and 
forestry.  Unfortunately  much  of  this  has 
been  theory  and  not  practice,  especially 
among  the  farming  class,  who  should  be 
most  vitally  interested.  In  traveling  through 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  we 
see  many  miles  of  young  trees  set  out  by 
the  railroad  companies  for  a  future  supply 
of  cross-ties.  But  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet 
with  a  farmer  who  is  willing  to  leave  the 
regular  order  of  farming  and  set  out  even  a 
few  trees  for  a  supply  of  fence-posts. 

A  friend  of  mine  planted  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  to  catalpa-trees,  cared 
for  them  and  managed  to  live  well.  Lately 
some  of  the  trees  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
five-year-old  field,  and  are  going  to  be  made 
into  ball-bats.  These  trees  were  large 
enough  to  make  small  fence-posts.  Three 
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Straight,  orderly  rows  of  catalpa-trees 

years'  more  growth  will  make  all  of  these 
trees  large  enough  to  cut  for  good-sized 
posts. 

The  catalpa-tree  sprouts  from  the  stump, 
and  these  sprouts  grow  wonderfully  fast. 
Thus  a  catalpa-plantation  once  started  is  a 
permanent  thing. 

If  the  true  Catalpa  Speciosa  trees  are 
secured  and  they  are  given  half  a  chance, 
success  will  be  assured.  There  have  been 
millions  of  the  "scrub"  catalpa  sold  to  the 
planter  for  the  tall-growing  kind,  and  these 
trees  have  done  much  to  hurt  the  cause  of 
tree-planting.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  trees,  otherwise 
much  time  and  money  will  be  wasted. 

On  almost  every  farm  there  is  some  cor- 
ner, some  out-of-the-way  place,  that  can  be 
utilized  to  advantage  in  this  way.  and  aside 
from  the  direct  commercial  phase,  there  is 
the  question  of  beauty  as  well,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  attractive  than  straight, 
orderly  rows  of  catalpa-trees.      C.  R.  Ross. 


ihat  they  are  spread  out  in  natural  position 
before  filling  in.  As  soon  as  the  setting  is 
finished,  cultivate  with  a  fine-toothed  culti- 
vator, leaving  the  surface  fine  and  level,  to 
conserve  moisture. 

(D)  Catch  crops  of  corn,  beans  or  pota- 
toes may  be  grown  without  danger  to  the 
plants,  only  keep  the  rows  uniform  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  cultivation. 

(E)  Some  varieties  would  reqtiire  protec- 
tion in  your  latitude.  Lawton,  Kittatinny 
and  some  other  excellent  sorts  would  hardly 
be  safe  without  it.  I  would  advise  Snyder 
and  Taylor's  Prolific.  They  are  admirable 
companion  berries,  the  former  a  little  earlier 
than  the  latter.  Both  are  excellent  in  qual- 
ity, prodigious  bearers  and  oak  hardy.  Use 
the  latter  for  main  dependence. 

(F)  For  best  results,  spraying  will  be 
essential ;  and  for  ordinary  conditions  Bor- 
deaux mixture  of  the  4-4-50  formula  will 
answer  nicely.  That  is,  four  pounds  of 
svdphate  of  copper  and  four  jwunds  of  stone 
lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Hydrated 
lime  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  stone  lime, 
which  is  perhaps  better  and  saves  much 
trouble  in  slaking.  If  rust  appears,  increase 
the  sulphate  of  copper  to  six  pounds,  and 
spray  thoroughly  any  time  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  Dig  out  affected  bushes, 
and  burn  them,  as  the  old  wood  should  be 
removed  and  burned  every  year  after  the 
bearing  season.  The  San  Jose  scale  will  not 
be  very  troublesome.  If  so,  however,  use 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  any  quantity  and  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use. 

A  word  as  to  fitting  the  ground :  Plow 
down  heavy  quantities  of  manure,  as  your 
soil  will  require  all  the  humus  possible. 

Do  this  at  once,  and  keep  up  frequent  but 
shallow  culture  until  setting-time. 

J.  E.  Morse. 


Blackberry  Culture 

A subscriber  of  St.  Johns,  Michigan,  asks 
some  questions  relative  to  the  above  cap- 
tion. "Am  intending  to  set  out  two  acres  to 
blackberries  this  spring  on  sandy  land  with 
eastern  slope,"  he  says. 

(A)  "The  land  has  sandy  top  and  bottom, 
but  at  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet  the 
subsoil  is  inclined  to  be  cold.  Is  tiling 
necessary  ?" 

(B)  "I  figure  on  setting  plants  nine  by 
nine  feet,  so  I  can  give  thorough  cultivation. 
Is  this  too  far  ?" 

(C)  "What  is  the  quickest  w-ay  to  set 
them  and  do  the  work  right?" 

(D)  "Can  I  grow  crops  between  the  rows, 
or  would  it  be  better  not  to  do  so?" 

(E)  "Do  they  need  protection  in  winter?" 

(F)  "Is  it  necessary  to  spray  them,  and 
with  what  formula?" 

(A)  You  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  whether  gravel,  clay  or  hard-pan. 
If  the  former,  tiling  would  not  be  beneficial. 
If  clay  or  hard-pan,  no  doubt  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  in  after  years  and  to  other 
crops.  For  blackberries,  the  gains  would 
hardly  justify  the  expense.  They  do  best 
usually  in  a  cool,  rather  moist  soil. 

(B)  Nine  by  nine  is  twice  too  far  to  set 
them,  and  you  would  not  get  more  than  half 
a  crop.  Set  six  by  four  feet,  which  will 
allow  driving  through  one  way  for  hauling 
manure,  or  to  clear  the  ground  of  brush  at 
pruning-time.  And  now  as  to  eastern  slope 
previously  referred  to,  set  the  wide  rows 
north  and  south,  as  that  is  best  for  all  bush 
fruits,  and  grapes  as  well.  This  gives  the 
all-day  sun,  while  reversing  the  order  throws 
the  north  side  of  the  row  continuously  in 
the  shade.  Then,  too,  the  slope  should  be 
cviltivated  chiefly  across  and  not  lengthwise. 
Cultivate  as  much  as  you  like  up  and  down, 
but  always  finish  crosswise. 

(C)  Mark  the  narrow  rows  with  an  ordi- 
nary corn-marker,  and  furrow  lightly  with  a 
plow  for  the  wide  rows.  Spades  will  be 
necessary  for  finishing  out  the  hole  and 
filling  in.  Gather  the  roots  in  the  hand,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  clip  back  the  ends, 
remove  all  bruised  or  broken  ones,  and  see 


The  Woolly  Apple-Aphis 

THE  appearance  and  life  history  of  the 
woolly  aphis  are  important  subjects,  for 
here  is  a  pest  which  for  years  has  been 
damaging  the  apple  yield  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country. 

The  insect  is  so  insignificant  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  does  its  injury  in  such  a  secretive 
way,  that  its  first  attack  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  unobserved. 

After  experience  with  both  pests,  it  is  the 
writer's  firm  opinion  that  less  danger  may 
be  expected  from  the  San  Jose  scale  than 
from  the  woolly  aphis  when  it  has  become 
thoroughly  established.  The  San  Jose  scale, 
numbering  millions  in  a  single  season,  sucks 
much  needed  juice  from  the  limbs,  but  with 
that  it  is  content,  while  the  ^woolly  aphis  not 
only  deprives  the  tree  of  sap,  but  destroys 
its  power  to  recuperate.  The  San  Jose  scale, 
though  he  hides  beneath  a  tovigh,  impervious 
roof,  is  exposed  and  open  to  attack  when 
compared  with  our  woolly  friend,  who  bur- 
rovvs  unseen  under  several  inches  of  soil. 

The  first  indication  of  this  pest  will  be 
fotmd  in  the  form  of  a  white,  fluffy,  cotton- 
like substance  on  the  limbs — usually  located 
on  tender  terminal  twigs,  water-sprouts,  or 
the  new  bark  about  healing  wounds.  If 
this  is  carefully  brushed  off,  underneath  will 
be  found  small,  reddish  tinted  "bugs" — very 
soft-bodied,  helpless  creatures — clinging  to 
the  bark.  This  is  one  form  of  the  aphis, 
which  of  itself  does  comparatively  little 
harm,   and  is  easily  eradicated  by  sprays. 
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How  the  first  form  looks 

However  small  and  helpless  these  first 
foragers  appear,  their  destruction  by  spray- 
ing should  not  be  neglected,  for  their  pres- 
ence is  an  almost  sure  indication  that  the 
tree  will  soon  be  infested  with  the  serious 
root  form.  Too  often  that  infection  has 
already  taken  place,  necessitating  more 
radical  measures. 

With  cold  weather  the  branch  form  dis- 
appears. Fortunate  is  the  orchardist  if  the 
species  has  not  merely  emigrated  to  the 
roots.  There,  by  injecting  a  poison,  they 
cause  the  formation  of  galls  and  enlarge- 
ments, restraining  and  finally  destroying 
the  functions  of  the  roots. 

Trees  which  are  badly  infested  with  the 
root    form    present    an    unthrifty,  stunted 


Best  Engine 
Bargain  Yet 


NEVER  yet  have  I  offered  my  farmer 
friends  a  bigger,  better  bargain  than 
this  Dazzle  Patch  Engine.  Don't  judge 
it  by  the  price  but  get  the  catalogue  and 
learn  all  the  features  that  put  the  Dazzle 
Patch  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Savage  Says:  "Try  My 
Engine  2  Months  FREE" 

Get  my  5  year  guarantee  with  $5,080,000 
backing.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  run 
your  pump,  chum,  ice-cream  freezer,  wash- 
ing machine,  grindstone — every  small  ma- 
chine by  safe,  cheap,  dependable  power. 
You  make  your  final  decision  after  2  monlhs 
trial.  My  direct  sales  plan  and  factory  price 
offer  gives  you  Dazzle  Patch  quality  at  least 
outlay,  Voitr  eng:ine  will  pay  hack  every  cent 
of  the  $27.25  in  no  time. 

DAZZLE  PATCH 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


The  name  *'DazzIe  Patch"  never  has  been  put  on  a 
Jlner  article  than  the  Dazzle  Patch  Entwine.    There  , 
are  many  difEerent  styles  and  sizes  in  the  cata- 
lotjue,  but  no  matter  which  Dazzle  Patch  engine 
you  choose  you're  bound  to  be  satlslied  and  de-  I 
lighted  because  the  fine  steels,  the  careful  ma- 
chining of  parts,  the  extra  piston,  rings,  the  full  / 
equipment  make  you  certain  of  biggest  service 
right  straight  along  for  years.     Dozens  of 
reasons  given  In  the  catalogue. 

You  Need  My  Cata- 
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„      -  M.W. 

_  my  entire  oSer.  Solid,  con-  J^r  Savage, 

Yincing  facts  showing  u-'fty  you  can't  af-  Jaw  Pres.  M. 
ford  to  own  any  other  engine  but  the  w.  Savage 

D&zzie  Patch.  Write  me  this  minute.  Factories. 
Send  the  coupon  or  letter  as  you  J^r     Inc.  Dept.  50  6 
please,  but  do  It  at  once.  Tou  Minneapolis 
need  my  catalogue  to  refer  to  Minn  ' 

no  matter  what  engiueyou  are^^  pie^e  s,„d  m»  o>i». 
going  to  buy.  Write  NOW.  ,„gu„  <,f  j„„,.  i  j..,  h,  p., 

__         „  .  .  JESF        527.25  Dazzle  Patch  engina 

M.  W.  Savage,  President  JBF  ana  other  engines  and  fuU 
M.  W.  Savage  Facto-     JSf  panioulaiB    ot    your  entU. 

ries  InC.,Dept.S06  propo.ition. 

Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Name. . 


Town. 


State  R.  r.  D.. 


SEEDS. 

3  Pkts.  FREE 

Giant   Moon    l>ai«y«  a 

glorious  hardy  perenni- 
al, 7  feet  high,  a  mass  of 
white  bloom. Value  lOc 
New  Peacock  Pansy, 
huge  sweet  blooms,  all 
Peacock  colors  richly 
contrasted.  Value  lOe. 
New  Diadem  Pink,  very 
fragrant  and  beautiful; 
blooms  first  season;  rich- 
5  Fine  Gloxinias,  5  colors.  25c  I  est  colors  Value  lOc. 
7  Dble  Begonias.  7  colors.  25c  L^,^'»|««^J^^|«^,7kl?«1 
5  Frgd  Begonias.  5  colors,  25c  \  ^orth  80  eta.,  sent  with 
PARK'S  FLORAL  GUIDE  to  all  who  write  me  a 
letter  (not  postal).  "Write  today.    Tell  your  friends. 

Still  More. — When  writing:  why  not  enclose 
10  cents  for  Park's  Floral  Magazine  a  year  on  trial,  in- 
cluding Surprise  Seed  Package,  IWK)  kinds,  for  big  bed 
yielding  flowers  new  and  rare  every  morning  through 
out  summer,  3  lots  25  cts.  It  is  monthly,  wholly  floral, 
fully  illustrated,  practical,  entertaining.  Oldest  and 
best  of  its  class.  4lst  year.  Visits  and  brightens  SOD.QOO 
homes.    Does  it  visit  yours?   If  not,  why  not? 

Address  GEO.  W.  PARK,  B  21,  LaPark,  Pa. 

Magazine  1  year  and  10  pkts  choice  Flower  Seed,  15o. 
Magazine  1  yr  and  10  pkts  choice  Vegetable  Seed,  15o. 
Magazine  1  yr  and  20  pkts  Flower  and  Vegetable,  25c, 


"KANT-KLOG" 
SPRAYERS 

Something  New 


Spraying 


Gets  twice  the  results 
with  same  laborand  fluid. 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  spraya 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  w^hltewashing, 
etc   AgenU  Wanted.   Booklet  Free, 
n     L     ^      C  n  r*  Broadway 

Kochester  Spray  rnmp  Co.  Rochester,  n.  r. 


SOOJOOIreesforSale 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES 

Buy  trees  direct,  save  half  your  money. 
We  sell  absolutely  the  best  trees  money  can  buy  and 
charge  you  about  half  of  what  you  pay  agents.  Our 
trees  are  triple  inspected  before  shipment.  You  get 
only  perfect  trees,  _ 

AEEUT5  PRICES  CUT  m  TWO^  H/  W^^di  O 

Trees  are  northem-prrown,  hardy,  healthy,  shapely. 
Get  our  Free  Book—  How  I  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay." 
Tells  how  to  prune,  graft  and  grow  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  Ask  for  our  valuable  1912  catalog. 

Established  33  years.         Capital  $i00,000 
GREE^N'S  NUR'^ERY  CO..  Box  19.       Rochester.  N.  T. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MAKE 

MONEY  WITH  THIS  SPRAYER 


J  tTse  it  to  spray  fruit  trees ;  get  better 
crops,  and  so  make  money;  whitewash 
and  disinfect  stables,  etc. 


Deming 


Century  Sprayer 

Brass  working  parts,  good 
agitator;  durable  valves; 
liigh  pressure.  Ask  dealer, 
or  write  for  catalogue. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
|  29S  Success  Bldg.,  Salem.  Ohio 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe 
Wants  a  Good  Fertilizer 

For  the  land's  sake 
give  him  BOWKER'S 

Don't  do  a  good  job  with  the  hoe,  and  a  poor  one 
with  the  fertilizer.  As  long  as  you  must  hoe,  why 
not  have  the  best  possible  crops  to  show  for  it? 
Thorough  cultivation  coupled  with  the  right  fertilizer, 
and  enough  of  it,  will  increase  the  production  and 
prpfits  of  any  farm. 

We  have  a  brand  to  fit  every  crop  and  every 
pocket-book,  and  every  bag  of  fertilizer  we  ship  is 
backed  by  forty  years  of  experience,  prompt  ser\ace, 
the  best  materials,  the  best  facilities. 

We  want  assents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented. 
Write  today  for  prices  and  terms ;  this  may  mean  a  good 
business  for  you  if  you  act  at  once. 

Write  anyhow  for  our  illustrated  catalogrue  and  calendar. 

We  want  you  to  know  Bowker's  before  you  buy  your  spring 
fertilizer. 

Urm7"irU'I>  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
Ov/y?  l\riJtV  77  Lyman  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SPRAY 

The  IRON 
Traction 
Way 


AGE 


■  m 

JSmASE 


If  you  grow  field  crop*  in  rows,  you  need  this  traction  sprayer.  We  daim 
that  our  Iron  Age  Traction  Sprayers  are  equipped  with  tfie  best 
sngle  or  double  acting  pumps  of  any  field  sprayers  made.  They  have  less 
■Uppa^e  than  any  other.  The  solution  is  always  kept  thoroughly  mixed 
and  delivered  at  high  pressure  in  a  fine  spray,  regulated  by  our  adiustable 
celiei  valve.    ,.  _ 

 Traction  Sprayers 

have  55  and  100  gallon 
tanks,  4  or  6  row  tprayer 
equipment,  special  rigs  for  grain,  pickles  and  other 
crops,  wind  shift  attachment,  adjustment  for  different 
width  rows,  pressure  gauge  and  center  drive  from 
both  wheels. 

See  this  sprayeronyourdealer'sfloor.  Write  us  at  once 
for  speaal  booklet.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
all  about  this  machine.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
information .  We  make  a  complete  line  potato  ma- 
chinery, garden  wheel  hoes  and  drills,  ^c, 
BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO.,    Box  1389   Grenlocb,  M.  J. 


Good  Crops  of  Oats  were  Formerly  the  Rale; 
Now  a  Good  Crop  is  the  Exception. 

One  reason  is  starvation — the  lack  of  the  ri^ht  kinds  of 
plant  food  in  the  right  form,  available  at  the  right  time. 
The  result  is  weak  plants  that  grow  slowly,  yield  light, 
chaffy  grain  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rust,  blight  and  insects. 


OTA 


has  been  shown  to  greatly  decrease  the  liability  of  the  small 
grains  to  attacks  of  rust,  as  well  as  lodging  because  of  weak 
straw.  Be  sure  that  your  oats  fertilizer  contains 6  to  8  per  cent. 
Potash.  Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  such  brands,  or  Potash  Salts,  to 
enable  you  to  bring^  the  brands  up  to  this  standard. 

if  he  will  not,  -we  ivill  sell  you  Potash  tn  any  amount 
from  a  200-pound  bagup.  Write  for  prices  and  for  free 
book  on  ferttlizer  formulas  and  kow  to  adjust  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
Baltimore :  Continental  Bidlding      Chicago :  Monadnock  Block 
New  Orleans:  Whitney  Central  Bank  Building 


Galvanized 
Here 


ized 


Ais  Hieavily  J 
Here  fij^^ 


Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

''Tightcote"  Galvanized 

No  other  steel  shingles  in  the  world  are  Edwards  "Tig-htcote"  Galvanized.  It  is 
our  own  special  process  and  it  makes  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shihgles  wear  as  long 
as  the  building. 

Each  and  every  Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Each  of  the  four  edges  is  as  heavily  galvanized  as  the  two  sides. 

Not  amicroscopic  point  of  Edwards"REO"  Steel  Shingles  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 
They  are  rust-proof  and  acid-proof.  They  last  three  times  as  long  as  shingles  cut  out 
after  the  galvanizing  has  been  done,  and  thus  leaving  raw  edges  open  to  rain  and  snow. 
Edwards  Interlocking  "EEO"  Steel  Shingles  are       This  gnaranty  is  backed  by  our  SIO.OOO Ironclad  Bond 


made  of  high  grade  Bessemer  Steel  in  sheets  5  to  12 
feet  long  and  24  inches  wide.  Either  painted  or  gal- 
vanized. All  ready  to  put  on.  Hammer  and  nails 
allthatisreqnired.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied 
over  wood  shinglee  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

We  agree  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  case 
where  a  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 
"££0"  Steel  Shineles  ia  destroyed  by  lightning. 


and  stands  forever. 

We  baTe  a  special  cash  money-making  prop- 
osition for  the  man  who  writes  for  it,  in  each 
community.  If  any  of  your  buildings  need  roofing, 
yon  are  the  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  bnilding  . 
and  we  will  quote  yon  cost  of  an  EdwardB  Sool. 
freight  prepaid.  Write  for  offer  now. 
Bend  for  Free  Boofing  Catalog  No.  2S8  : 


appearance,  and  do  not  grow  well.  They 
have  the  look  of  a  tree  planted  in  unsuitable 
or  shallow  soil.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  of  plant- 
starvation. 

A  reliable  indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  aphis  may  be  found,  when  none  of  the 
branch  forms  are  visible,  by  examining 
closely  all  sun-scalds  and  pruning  scars.  If 
the  aphis  has  been  abundant  at  any  recent 
time,  these  scars  present  a  roughened,  granu- 
lar, appearance. 

For  the  woolly  aphis  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure.  The  first  few  years  of  a 
tree's  life  are  the  most  critical.  So,  when 
purchasing  nursery  stock,  be  sure  to  examine 
the  roots  for  galls,  and  refuse  all  stock  if  the 
aphis  is  present. 

Treat  the  roots  of  all  suspected  nursery 
stock  to  a  bath  for  a  few  seconds  in  water, 
kept  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. Keep  the  ground  around  the  young- 
trees  well  cultivated  and  manured,  for  the 
more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  greater  power  it 
has  to  resist  attack. 

To  free  a  badly  infested  orchard  of  this 
insect  is  a  hard  and  discouraging  undertak- 


Tht  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  208-258  Uckst,  Cincmnati,  0bid 

largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Roorme  Material  is  die  WarM  (62) 


This  form  does  the  damage 

ing,  but  it  may  pay  if  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  chief  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  root  form  is  the  protection  given  it  by 
the  soil.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  a  few 
inches  of  earth  frojn  the  surface,  for  a  short 
space  around  the  trunk,  before  remedies  are 
applied. 

In  case  the  owner  has  facilities  to  heat 
and  apply  water  at  nearly  the  boiling-point, 
that  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  prac- 
tical remedy.  Enough  should  be  used  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches.  Other  remedies  recom- 
mended are  kerosene  emulsion,  and  strong 
soap,  or  tobacco  washes,  applied  in  the 
same  way ;  or  soot,  ashes,  or  tobacco-dust, 
buried  in  the  soil  about  the  crown. 

Leslie  L.  Haskin. 


Promising  Garden  Fertilizer 

A LITTLE  over  twenty  years  ago  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  phosphatic  manure 
then  advertised  under  the  names  "basic 
slag,"  "Thomas  slag,"  "odorless  phos- 
phate," etc.  I  used  it  to  some  extent  for 
grain  crops,  more  particularly  buckwheat, 
and  with  excellent  results.  I  objected  to  it 
mainly  on  account  of  its  price,  then  $23  per 
ton,  and  quit  using  it.  It  contains  from  15 
to  19  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  in  fairly 
available  form,  or  a  little  more  than  acid 
phosphate  contains  of  the  soluble.  The 
latter,  however,  has  some  tendency,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  muriate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  have  a  similar 
tendency,  to  produce  an  acid  condition  of 
the  soil.  Almost  all  our  common  garden 
vegetables  require  a  somewhat  alkaline  soil. 
Thomas  slag  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  its  application  in  most  cases  will  be 
safe  for  these  crops.  Sometimes  we  may 
not  know  exactly  to  what  extent  the  results 
must  be  credited  to  its  phosphoric  acid,  or 
to  its  lime  contents.  Thomas  slag  can  now 
be  had  for  $14  or  $15  per  ton,  or  at  a 
little  less  than  $1  per  unit  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
cost  of  acid  phosphate.  The  latter,  however, 
is  a  first-rate  thing  to  mix  with  stable 
manure  and  to  use  as  deodorizer  in  stables, 
hen-houses,  etc.,  while  Thomas  slag  should 
not  be  used  in  that  manner,  no  more  than 
lime.  For  a  garden  fertilizer,  by  itself 
where  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  needed, 
or  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
dried  blood,  etc.,  Thomas  slag  seems  to  hold 
out  considerable  promise,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  for  trial.  T.  Gr. 


Storing  Onions 

NiONS  to  keep  well  must  be  stored  in  a 
'cool  and  dry  place.  That  is  all  there  is 
about  it.  A  little  freezing  does  not  necessarily 
hurt  them  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  fre- 
quent freezing  and  thawing.  I  have  not  yet 
brought  our  lot  from  the  barn.  They  are 
placed  in  baskets  and  crates  in  the  granary. 
If  brought  in  when  very  cold  to  a  warmer 
room,  however,  we  must  look  out  that  they 
will  not  gather  too  much  moisture  by  sweat- 
ing. I  expect  that  we  have  onions  to  use 
right  along  until  April  or  May,  or  until  our 
new  green  onions  come  in  from  the  outdoor 
patches  of  White  Portugal.  T.  Gr. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 

Plant  Fruits 
You  Can  Grow 

Don't  waste  time  on  kinds  not 
adapted  to  jjour  section.  An 
apple  which  is  fine  for  Maine 
may  be  a  complete  failure  in  the 
Carolinas.  We  grow  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties  in  our  mammoth 
nurseries  and  have  tried  most  of 
I  them  in  our  widely  scattered 
orchards.  Hence  we  know  which 
are  best  for  most  localities,  and 
if  you  follow  our  advice  you'll 
plant  only  trees  known  to  do 
well  In  your  section. 

Get  OnrNew  Catalog 

It  tells  where  each  important  \-ariety 
does  best,  explains  the  influence  of  ele- 
vation and  latitude,  gives  plans  for  plant- 
ing:, etc..  Free  if  you  tell  us  how  much 
fruit  planting  you  intend  to  do. 

Send  50  cents  for  ••  How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit  " — a  complete  guidebook. 
The  amount  will  be  rebated  on  your  first 
$5  order. 

Come  to  Berlin— see  and  select  your 
own  trees.  We'll  pay  your  hotel  bill 
during  your  stay  here. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Erie  Ave.,  Berlin,  Maryland 

ValvahU  Farms  for  Sale 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Suaranteed  to  Pleats 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  tha 
,  superior  merits  of  Onr 
Northern  Grown  Seads. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  wlU  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pks.  eo  Day  Tomato  .  .  .  .  *<>« 
1  pkf.  Prineesf  Rndilh  •  •  •  «  lOo 

1  pkg.  SeU-GrowiDK  Colery  .         .         .  200 

1  pkg.  Early  Arrvw-head  Cahba^  •  .  •  Ifio 
1  pkg.  FallertoB  Market  Lettnee  .  .  •  XOt 
Also  la  Tarietles  Choice  Flower  Seadi  •         «  tie 

tl.OO 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  pottage  _»nd 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famons  Collection,"  lo» 
gether  with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
304  Rose  St.  Bockford,  Illinois 


Plant  the  qualitsr  grape 

CATAWBA  -  CONCORD 

T/i«  grape  for  etfe:ryboUy  everywhere^ 

A  CX083  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Concord— so 

  -  Bcientifically  made  that  it  unites  all 

their  merits  with  none  of  their  de- 
fects.   Equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  hot- 
house grapes  and  as  easily  grown  as  the  Con- 
I  cord.    For  ten  years  it  has  proved  its  superi- 
'  ority.  Has  received  awards  wherever  shown. 
Write  at  once  for  large  descriptive  cata- 
log of  Easpberries.   Blackberries.  Grspea, 
Strawberries.  Currants.  Gooseberries.  Gar- 
den Hoots,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Shmba, 
Vines,   Roses,  etc.    It  tells  how  to  plant 
and  grow  them— free  to  everybody. 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  EmjM  silver,  n.  j. 


Sisaranfeed  Trees 
- 

ind  Save  Money 
ock  of  high  qual. 

^Genesee  Valley 
icale  is  oaknoim. 
TREES.  98c 
Prone.  2  Burbank, 
York  State  Prune, 
All  fine,  2-jear,  iretl-matared  and  trao  to  name 
or  money  back.   Write  now  for  free  eatalocue  ol 
complete  line. 

.  BeUly  Broa.  RarMrie%  1088  BeUIy  Bd.,  DaurUle,  1.  T. 


ONION  SEED 


There  is  Money 
in  Growing  On- 
ions. We  are  extensive  growers  of  and 
dealers  in  the  choicest  varieties. 

Write  for  price. 

Schilder  Bros.         Chiliicothe,  Ohio 


Regeuerated  Swedish, 
The  highest  yielder. 


SEED  OATS 

D  NT  Fine  Seed,  Teat  40  Ibe.  Tested  and 
V>V.^rvlN  Guaranteed  Com,  ear  or  graded 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Bight.   Send  for 

C/^  17  *  T  T>  Samples  and  Catalogue  PBEE. 
.  Li.  V  AJLJly  R.  So.  6,  NEW  CABLISLE,  O- 

STRAWBERRY-plants,  money  making  varieties  true  to  name. 
Seed  Com,  from  pri2e  winning  varieties.    Hy  33  Annoal  Fre« 
Seed,  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalog  describes  evorytliing  and  full 
of  valuable  information.    John  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sla.,  Md. 


JOHNSON'S 

TESTED  ciTirric! 

and  PROVEN  OILlliL/O 

Stand  for  Purity  and  Quality 

The  result  of  39  years'  experience. 
Our  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for 
1912  mailed  free  to  seed  buyers  who 
write  for  it.  Address 

JOHNSON  SEED  COMPANY 
217  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 


Craoory^L   

bealslor.  7ine8t  low-growing,  second  early  , 

Sea.  Hardy,  large  pods  and  peae,  stoat  Tinee. 
plendld  cropper.    Admiral  Dewey.  Largest 
podded  pea  grown.  Beet  ot 
the  late  varietieg. 

CUCUMBERS 
I  VIckery'a  Forelnt).  Exeel-i 
.  lent  oBtdoors  or  tmaer  glaEs.f 

  Wondertnlly  prolific.    O  n  rl 

I  aeed  la  pure  stock.  Twaallath  Caatury.  Ideal 
for  slicing.    Crisp  and  tender.  Continnooa 
,  producer.  Few  cnlls.  Dependable  catalog 
|— honest  as  Gregory's  seeds— sent  free. 
\l  i.  H.  aumt  tjllM.  43  em  SL.NMtlrtind.  list. 


^HOBESl 


n 


Very  Farmer 
Can  Profit 

ByTheNEW=: 
JOHNDEEREBook 


TU.\x  'O-MA  A  Write  for  it  now. 
i  I  J  i  ICltJ  It  illustrates  and 
describes  the  best  line  of  implements  made. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  use  them.    It  ans- 
wers every  question  about  farm  machinery. 
No  farmer  can  aSord  to  be  without  this  book. 

John  Deere  Flows,  Cultivators, 

Harrows  and  Farm  Tools 

Look  for  our  trade-mark — it  will  protect 
you  against  inferior,  out-of-date  goods. 
John  Deerb  implements  have  taken  the 
gold  medal  ^at  every  world's  fair  and  inter- 
nationa^^^^  exhibition  since  1840. 

Get  Quality  and  Seruioe — John 
Deere  Dealers  Give  Both, 

Tell  ua  what  farm  tool 
you  want  to  know  about 
and  then  ask  for  the  big 
book,  package  No.X-"' 
John  Deere 
Plow  Co. 
Moline,  111.  ] 


big  II 

FREE 


SEEra-sSAW 


Appleton  Wood  Saws 

ARE  GUARANTEED 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet-— It 

describes  and  illustrates 
the  different  styles  and 
will  help  you  pick  out  the 
very  saw  you  need.  As  we 
manufacture  an  extensive 
line  of  saws,  you  cannot 
choose  without  this  book- 
let.   Write  now. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

Est.        9  Fargo  Street 
1872  Batavia.  III. 


Worth  of 
Flower 


Postpaid  ^  f\g^ 
For  Only  JlVt- 

1  Pk(.  flslers.  Floral  Park  Mixtur* 
1  Pkl.  Pansies.  Extra  Giant  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Carnations,  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Slar  Flower,  a  Novelty 
1  Pkl.  Mignonette,  Sweet  Scented 
1  Pkt.  Alyssum,  Carpet  of  Snow 
1  Pkt.  Poppy,  DoubleCarnationFld. 
1  Pkt.  Csndyluft,  Sweet  Scented 
1  Pkt.  PefUDia.  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkl.  Porlulacct,  Choicest  Mixed 
1  Pkt.  Summer Cypresi(BurQ'gBush) 
1  Pkt.  Sweet  Pea,  Large  Fid.  Mixed 
We  will  send  the  above  12  p&oketi  of 
First  Clwa  flower  leeds,  our  now  illuatrated 
Garden  Adqu&I,  and  a  due  Mil  glrin;  ^OU 
70ur  monej'  back,  all  for  lOo  postpaid. 

J.  ROSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Box  441  FLORAL  PARK.  N.  Y. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

iiD  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1912  bicy- 
cle.   IVrite for  special  ojS^cr, 

Finest  Guaranteed  Ctlft  4n  4(97 
,    1912  Models  ^#*/»«»^^# 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
910&1911  Models  tf7«Atf#0 
allof  best  makes....  V  '  '"V'^ 
100  Second  -  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  49 ^0 
good  as  new   SpJ  tO  ifitf 

Great  FACTOEY  CLEAEING  SAIiE 
\V/eShlp  on  Approval  ■uiiihoiii  a 

^cent  deposit,  pay  tae  freight,  and  allow 

'ia  DAY'S  FREE  TRIAL. 

TIRCSv  coaster  brake  rear  wheels*  lamps, 
sundries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
'halj  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get  our 

catalogues  and  offer.    JVriie  now. 

filEAD  CYCIiE  CO.     Dept.  G-83  CHICAGO 


FRUIT  TREE  COLLECTION 

le  Trees  worth  $2.60  for  $1.75 

'1  Mcintosh,  1  Banana  Apple,  1  Nia- 
gara, 1  Elberta  Peach,  1  Bartlett,  1 
Clapp's  Fav.  Pear,  1  Montmorency 
Bing  Cherry,  1  York  State  Prune, 
1  Orange  Quince.  All  Extra  Size 
2-year,  6  to  1  feet  high— 10  Trees 
for  $1.75.  Ever.vbody  send  for  free 
illustrated  catalogue.  Est.  26  years.  250  acres. 
Waloney  Bros.  6  Wells  Co.,  Box  25,    Dansville,  N.  Y. 


caIrff's 


BLACKBERRIES 

have  a  reputation,  for 
highest  ciuality  fruit 
and  heavy  yields.  $300.00  per  acre  no  uncommon 
returns.    1100  acres  fruit  plants,  trees,  farm 
seeds,  etc.  Special  Premlam — With  every  $1.00 
purchase  10  kernels  grown  from  the  10  grand 
Champion  Ears  of  Corn  of  the  National  Corn 
Show  without  extra  charge.    We  paid  $350.00 
for  the  10  earg,  and  they  are  worth  it.  Send 
for  handsome  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCAKFF,    New  Carlisle,  OMo 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire-' 
side  in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention, 

Florida,  New  Colony  at  Harwood 

On  the  Bast  Ooast,  108  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  61 
miles  from  St.  Augustine,  12  miles  north  of  Ormond 
and  12  miles  from  Daytona.    Good  markets. 

5  and  10  acre  farms,  good  soil,  low  prices;  town  lots 
right  in  center  of  town.  Business  lots  2a  1 150,  residence 
lots  50x150.  A  beautiful  place  to  make  a  home  and  a 
good  place  for  industrious  people.  Write  for  particulars. 
AMERICAN  LAND  COMPANY  OF  FLORIDA.  W.  A.  Pridmore.  Pres. 
18  South  RIdeewood  Ave.j  Daytona*  Fla. 

Chicago  Offloe,  S19  Title  &  Trust  Balldingt  OhloagOf  Illinois.  . 


SMALL  FRUITS 

I  grow  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry and  other  einall  Fruit  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  Shrubbery,  Privet,  etc. 
My  FREK  Catalogue  telle  the  tmtb 
about  them,  and  the  prices  quoted  are 
fair  for  good  stock,  true  to  name.  Wrlto 
me  today.  W.  F.  ALMN, 
40SUrln«Straety  gftUibary^Hd. 


GARDENING 

By  T.  Greinbr 

V  «  w  w  ^w^^w  ^^^^^ 


Catching  the  Mice 

IT  IS  easy  enough  to  catch  the  mice  that 
come  into  the  house  and  pantry  and  other 
storage-rooms.  Putting  edibles  out  of 
reach  and  keeping  some  of  the  many  traps 
known,  from  the  common  home-made  figure 
4,  or  the  bowl  and  thimble,  to  the  little 
spring  or  lightning  trap,  persistently  set  and 
baited,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the 
trouble,  at  least  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
mouse  family.  But  to  catch  the  big  field- 
rriouse  that  now  and  then  gets  into  green- 
houses, celery-pits,  etc.,  feeding  on  the  new 
green  growth  or  tender  roots,  is  often  quite 
a  task.  I  try  to  find  the  holes  where  they 
enter,  or  a  fresh-made'  run,  and  set  one  of 
the  spring  traps,  not  baited,  in  front  of  the 
opening,  or  in  the  mouth  of  the  run.  With  a 
little  persistence,  I  soon  catch  the  annoying 
visitors.  Most  other  species  of  mice  can  be 
caught  in  baited  traps,  and  for  bait  I  have 
found  nothing  better  as  yet  than  nut-meats 
and  seeds  of  sunflower,  pumpkins  or 
squashes.  Sometimes,  however,  we  have  to 
make  use  of  all  of  our  wits  to  get  rid  of 
an  especially  wary  little  mouse. 


Asparagus  Substitutes 

I  am  very  fond  of  asparagus.  During  its 
season  I  ^want  it  nearly  every  day.  In  the 
markets  we  are  asked  a  pretty  good  price 
for  it.  For  that  reason  I  cannot  see  how  I 
could  get  along  without  a  bed  of  very  gen- 
erous size,  and  I  have  it.  But  when  we 
cannot  have  asparagus,  I  am  always  ready 
for  substitutes.  We  shall  soon  have  plenty 
of  wi,tloof  (chicory  sprouts  grown  in  a  deep 
box  in  the  greenhouse).  Just  for  informa- 
tion, I  bought  the  other  day  some  of  the 
imported  witloof  in  a  Buffalo  fancy  grocery 
store.  It  cost  thirty  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
very  nice,  although  I  do  like  the  real  aspara- 
gus better.  Another  vegetable  that  may 
serve  as  an  asparagus  substitute  is  the  Globe 
artichoke.  I  found  this  also  in  the  grocery 
already  mentioned.  But  the  price  seemed  to 
me  almost  prohibitory.  "Only"  twenty-five 
cents  is  asked  for  one  of  the  little  heads. 
Just  for  information,  of  course,  I  had  to  buy 
a  head,  scarcely  more  at  the  price.  Although 
this  plant  is  of  very  easy  culture,  being  a 
perennial  that  only  needs  a  little  winter  pro- 
tection by  a  good  mulch,  it  is  almost  wholly 
absent  in  American  gardens.  It  may  be 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  spring ;  but  in 
that  case  will  hardly  give  many  flower-heads 
the  same  season.  The  suckers  which  grow 
freely  about  the  root-crown,  may  be  used  for 
propagation,  and  if  you  can  get  or  buy  some, 
I  would  ad\  ise  you  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
interesting  plant.  Give  each  plant  two  or 
three  feet  space  each  way.  It  wants  rich 
soil,  and  will  grow  from  three  to  five  feet 
high.  The  heads  are  three  to  five  inches 
across  before  they  open,  and  are  then  ready 
to  be  cut  and  used.  The  best  way  to  cook 
them,  I  think,  is  just  as  we  cook  asparagus. 
There  are  other  things  that  can  be  used  for 
asparagus  substitutes.  Among  them  we 
have  a  kind  of  lettuce  (Lactuca  angustana)  ; 
the  midribs  of  Swiss  chard ;  young  sprouts 
of  the  poke,  scoke  or  pigeon  berry;  of  milk- 
weed ;  etc.  Years  ago  when  we  grew  hops, 
we  oSten  used  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant, 
and  found  them  very  acceptable. 


Sawdust  Not  Harmful 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
manure  containing  sawdust  (used  for  bed- 
ding) is  safe  to  use  for  garden  crops.  I  am 
using  planing-mill  shavings  quite  -  freely, 
sometimes  exclusively,  for  bedding  animals. 
I  can  keep  my  cows  cleaner  with  such 
bedding  than  with  straw.  This  is  the  manure 
i  have  used  for  my  garden  for  years,  and 
I  have  never  noticed  ill  results.  I  would 
use  all  I  could  get.  I  also  have  bought 
stock-yard  manures  made  from  animals 
bedded  with  sawdust,  shavings  and  sand, 
invariably  with  satisfactory  results.  It  does 
not  surprise  me,  therefore,  to  read  in  the 
Maryland  station  bulletin  for  September, 
1911  (No.  158),  that  the  results  obtained 
in  tests  made  with  manures  containing  saw- 
dvtst  compared  with  manures  containing  no 
sawdust  proved  the  entire  harmlessness  of 
the  sawdust  admixture  when  the  manures 
were  applied  to  greenhouse  crops.  If  you 
can  get  manure  for  your  garden,  don't  be 
afraid  to  apply  it,  even  when  sawdust  has 
been  used  for  the  bedding. 


Forced  Rhubarb  Now 

In  the  cool  section  of  my  little  greenhouse, 
where  celery  has  been  stored  for  winter  use, 
as  the  celery  goes  out,  rhubarb  goes  in.  The 
clumps  of  roots  were  ready,  frozen  stiff. 
They  are  brought  in,  placed  on  the  ground 
under  the  bench,  bedded  in  earth,  and  cov- 
ered well  with  good  soil.  As  soon  as  they 
thaw  out,  they'  begin  growth,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  we  have  what  rhubarb  we  want  to  use, 
and  this  exceedingly  tender  and  brittle.  It 
is  really  a  treat,  even  if  it  were  no  better 
than  rhubarb  is  from  open  ground  in 
I  spring.    In  reality,  the  quality  is  far  ah€ad. 


Here  is  a  grinder  for  farm  or  shop  or 
home  use  that  is  different 

There  is  a  substantial,  well-made  character  to  this  machine  that 
you  don't  find  in  the  ordinary  hand  or  foot-power  grinder.  The 

CARBORUNDUM 
NIAGARA  GRINDER 

is  made  entirely  in  the  Carborundum  factory — under  most  exacting  conditions  and 
by  expert  mechanics. 

The  gears,  which  are  the  most  important  part  of  the  mechanical  construction,  are 
die  cast  and  perfectly  true.  The  handle  and  all  parts  subject  to  strain  are  made  of 
best  quality  malleable  iron.    All  small  parts  are  heavily  nickeled  and  the  casings 

are  handsomely  enameled  in 
brown. 

The  wonderful  part  of  the 
grinder,  however,  is  the  Carbor- 
undum Grinding  Wheel — the 
hardest,  sharpest,  most  perfect 
grinding  material  in  the  world. 

A  Carborundum  Niagara  Grinder 
is  almost  a  necessity  In  the  mod- 
ern home  or  about  the  farm  to 
keep  tools  and  implements  in 
condition  and  perform  other 
grinding  operations. 

Made  in  15  or  more  styles, 
hand  and  foot  power— or  with 
attachments  for  gas  engine  or 
other  power.  Special  styles  for 
grinding  sickle  knives  and 
other  similar  implements. 
Prices  13  to  115. 

Write  today  for  the  Grinder 
Book. 

Ask  also  about  the  wonderful 
Carborundum  Sharpening 
Stones. 


Niagara  Grinders — Nos.  1  to  4 

Ideal  little  machines  for  shop,  home  or  farm.  Powerful, 
compact,  noiseless,  dirt-proof.  Adjustable  tool  grrinding 
guide  makes  possible  a  wide  range  of  work.  Medium  grit 
Carborundum  wheel. 

No.  1 — Wheel  4  in.  in  diameter  1  in.  thick— $3 
No.  2—     "     5  in.  "       "       1  in.    "   — $4 
No.  3—    "     6  in.  "       "       tin.    "  —$5.50 
No.  4-    "    lYi  in.  "       "       1  in.    "  — $8 


THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Get  double  speed  at  single  cost 

mth 

Planet  Jr  2-row  Cultivator 

"It's  the  greatest  general  purpose  implement  on  the  farm",  writes  an  Ohio 
farmer  of  |  No.  72\  Two=Row  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator,  Plow,  Fur- 
rower,  and  Kidger.     No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves  as  much 

time,  labor,  and  money. 

ThinK  of  the  saving  in  cultivating  perfectly  at  one  time 
2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart! 
Simple  and  works  like  a  charm  in  ciieck  and  crooked  rows,  and 
in  rows  of  irregular  width.  Never  leaves  open  furrows  next  to 
plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high  and  covers  2  furrows 
of  manure,  potatoes  or  seed  at  one  passage.  Designed  by  a 
practical  farmer;  fully  guaranteed. 

ITl^iriri  ^  64=page  illustrated 
I.  R£^C/'  farm  and  garden  book! 

It'sfuU  of -valuable  information  for  every 
farmer  and  gardener  and  includes  a  description  of  55 
latest-improved  tools  for  all  crops. 
Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  ai07F  Philadelphia  Fa 


ONIONS 


PER  ACRE  FROIVI  Wp 

mmm  fhide  onions 


erown  by  m  one  o£  my  customers  tHe  GILBERTSON  WATI  I£  Ican'tprosethis  toyou, 
I -will  Dav  all  your  expenses  to  Mason  Oity  and  return,  no  matter  where  you  livel  Write 
ior  my  FREE  Book  TODAY.  I  will  toll  you  how  you  can  average  8100  to  SOOO  per  acre  net 
■nrofit  every  year,  on  ordinary  farm  land!  I  won't  charge  you  one  cent  tor  this  intorma- 
tton!  feilse  GRAHDPA'S  PRIDE  GLOBE  ONIONS  the  Gilbertson  way, and  make  a./qrtune 
from  a,  few  acres,  in  two  or  three  yearsl  Write  me  TODAY! 

A  O.  GILBERTSON,  Krop  Krank,     Box   767,    Mason  City,  Iowa 


iVasABoy 


when  "Fetsi  Henderson  Seeds"  began  to  establish  a  reputation  for  high 
quality  and  dependability.  "Sterling"  on  Silver,  "18k"  on  Gold  and 
"  Henderson ' '  on  Seeds  are  the  marks  which  stand  for  Best. 

START  RIGHT.  The  success  of  your  garden  depends  on  the  reputation  behind  the 
Seeds.  By  the  time  poor  seeds  have  proved  themselves  worthless  it  is  usually  too  late  in  the 
season  to  start  all  over  with  good  Seed*.    Start  right,  and  prevent  disappointment. 

What  We  Want  to  Send  You 

_  1  .       /•     .1     ^     J       »  a  real  dictionary  of  all  things  pertaining  to  it. 

Une  copy  tverythmg  tor  the  Uaraeil,  Weight  one  pound,  204  pages,  magnificently 
Illustrated  with  over  800  photo-engravings  and  5  plates  in  natural  colors.  The  most  beautiful  and 
most  complete  catalogue  you  can  imagine.    Full  of  practical  hints  and  instrucnons. 

„  .,  jn  J,,  a  book  which  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every- 
one copy  Garden  Guide  and  Record,  one.  whether  planting  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Tells  just  "How  and  Why."  Planting  schedules,  cultural  directions,  "Tricks  of  the  Trade,"  and 
even  cooking  recipes  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  housekeeper. 

One  packet  Invincible  Asters 
One  packet  Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 
One  packet  Giant  SpenceT  Sweet  Peas 


One  packet  Ponderosa  Tomato 
One  packet  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
One  packet  Scarlet  Globe  Radish 


[Packed  in  a  Coupon  Envelope,  which  will  be  accepted  as  25  centa  in! 
cash  toward  payment  on  your  next  order  amounting  to  $1 .00  or  oyer.  J 


All  we  ask  is— tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement  and  enclose 
10  cents  in  stamps  to  only  help  pay  cost  o£  sending  all  the  above  to  you. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  OILING 

The  most  important  Cream  Separator  improvement 
since  the  introduction  of  the  present  type 
of  De  Laval  machines. 

The  new  automatic  oiling  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  are 
now  being  supplied  in  all  sizes,  and  this  improvement  constitutes 
another  great  step  forward  in  cream  separator  construction — 
the  one  thing  possible  in  betterment  of  the  previous  De  Laval 
machines  of  the  present  type. 

The  new  system  of  De  Laval  automatic  oiling  is  distinctively 
different  from  any  other  splash  or  spray  system  in  that  there  is 
a  constant  regulated  feed  of  fresh  oil  and  discharge  of  used  oil. 
Other  splash  systems  use  the  same  oil  over  and  over,  until  it 
soon  does  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  new  automatically  oiled  De  Laval  machines  all  gears, 
shafts  and  bearings  practically  float  in  a  mist-like  spray  of  oil 
and  literally  never  touch  each  other  during  their  operation. 

De  Laval  agents  will  be  glad  to  exhibit  the  new  machines 
and  demonstrate  the  working  of  the  new  automatic  oiling 
system,  which  more  than  ever  enhances  De  Laval  superiority 
in  every  feature  of  cream  separator  practicability. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


|.50  Bays  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 


Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surras, 
Spring  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons.  Wo 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  OUT  Betailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Station    65.6.    East  6t^  I.011I9,  HI. 


WARRANTED | 
FOR 

Fivo 
Years. 


ROOFTNG 

HAS "MADE GOOD 


The  roofing  indtistry  is 
changing  its  direction.  A 
few  years  ago  almost  every- 
thing on  the  market  had  a 
"smooth"  or  "skin  coat," 
which  required  painting 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Then  Amatite  came  with 
its  mineral  surface  which 
needs  nopainting.  Its  econ- 
omy was  evident  at  a  glance 
because  it  cost  no  more  than 
the  old  type  of  roofing  and 
it  will  last  as  long  or  longer. 

The  tendency  of  the 
whole  trade  is  to  follow 
Amatite.  Imitations  of 
the  mineral  surface  are 
appearing  in  the  market 
and  nearly  every  roofing 
manufacturer  is  trying 
to  produce  a  roofing, 
which,  like  Amatite,  will 
need  no  care  after  it  is 
laid. 

Many  people  would 
buy  their  roofing  wi  th 
the  best  of  intentions 


and  then  when  the  time  for 
painting  came  around  would 
neglect  to  attend  to  the 
matter  at  the  proper  time. 

In  consequence,  roofs  that 
needed  painting  ©very  two 
years  would  only  get  it  when 
they  began  to  leak  and  then 
it  was  usually  too  late. 

The  use  of  Amatite  solves 
the  whole  question! 

FREE  SAMPLE 

A  sample  of  Amatite 
Roofing  showing  the  no- 
paint  mineral  surface  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  inquirer 
on  request.  Address  our 
nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTXJRING 
COMPANY 

New  York      Chicago  Philadelphia 
Boston  St.  Lcuis  -jgj^ 
Cleveland    Pitts.  <Sa£i 
burg  Cincinnati 
Kansas'City  Min- 
neapolis New 
Orleans  Seattle 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Practical  Cow-Testing 

I WANT  to  tell  Farm  and  Fireside  read- 
ers how  they  can  distinguish  their  money- 
making  cows  from  the  others.  The  fact 
that  thousands  of  dairymen  are  feeding  and 
milking  a  large  percentage  of  their  cows 
at  a  loss  is  too  well  established  to  require 
proof  or  further  comment,  but  "How  can  we 
distinguish  the  debit  cows  from  the  credit 
cows  ?"  is  the  puzzling  question  to  many. 

Here  is  the  answer.  First,  find  out  what 
each  cow's  keep  costs  you  and,  second,  what 
each  cow  brings  in.  The  cost  of  the  cow's 
keep  is  so  important  a  problem  in  agriculture 
that  hundreds  of  experts  have  worked  it  out 
independently  and  found  it  to  be  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  counting 
everything — value  of  pasture,  investment, 
buildings,  labor  and  feed.  This  also  gives 
the  cow  credit  for  the  value  of  her  calf. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find 
this  range  of  cost  to  be  about  right,  and  you 
will  probably  get  about  seventy-five  dollars 
for  the  sum  total  cost  of  keeping  each  cow 
a  year. 

With  that  part  of  the  question  settled, 
now  find  out  what  each  cow  brings  in.  First 
rule  a  book  about  this  way,  having  a  separate 
page  for  each  cow.  For  our  purpose,  each 
cow's  record  must  be  kept  separate  and  not 
bunched  with  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 

•course, -be  richer  than  if-  the-ricb  -strippings 
were  not  milked  out.  With  the  understand- 
ing of  these  common -prineiples,  one  is  ready 
to  test  milk  intelligently  and  draw  the  proper 
conclusions. 

The  test  of  one  sample  will  very  seldom 
give  a  trustworthy  result,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  a  cow  be  condemned 
because  one  sample  of  her  milk  shows  a 
low  percentage  of  butter-fat.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  test  every  milking,  but  the  test  of 
milk  produced  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month 
will,  when  averaged  up  for  a  year,  give  a 
very  fair  indication  of  the  fat  content  in  all 
the  milk. 

Always  take  the  samples  from  the  entire 
milking  and  not  by  milking  directly  into  the 
sample  bottle.  An  outfit  and  instructions 
for  testing  milk  can  be  secured  for  about  five 
dollars  from  any  dairy-supply  house.  Several 
farmers  usually  club  together  in  testing  their 
cows,  thus  saving  expense.  A  good  dairy 
cow  should  yield  at  least  six  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  and  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds  of  butter-fat  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  present  world's  record  for 
butter-fat  production  by  a  single  cow  is 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  and  a  fraction 
pounds  in  a  year. 

To  find  the  amount  of  butter-fat  produced 
by  each  cow  during  the  year,  multiply  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced  each 
month  by  the  test  secured  from  the  mixture 
of  morning  and  night's  milk  produced  on  the 
fifteenth  of  that  month,  add  the  totals,  and 
see  how  the  result  compares  with  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  A  cow  will 
generally  be  most  profitable  during  her  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  years.    If  she  is 
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If  milk  is  being  sold  at  so  much  a  gallon 
or  hundredweight,  the  amount  each  cow 
earns  can  be  learned  by  simply  weighing  the 
milk,  adding  up  the  totals  for  the  months,  and 
multiplying  by  the  price,  but  if  the  milk  or 
cream  is  sold  according  to  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  it  contains,  the  milk  of  each  cow 
should  be  tested  for  its  richness.  Ordinary 
cow's  milk  will  vary  from  two  and  one  half 
to  seven  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  and  the  milH 
of  a  particular  cow  will  vary  as  much  as 
two  per  cent,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases 
as  the  period  of  lactation  advances.  It  is 
also  influenced  greatly  by  the  time  between 
milkings.  If  a  cow  is  milked  at  five  a.  m. 
and  seven  p.  m.,  the  night's  milk  will  gen- 
erally be  poorer  than  the  morning's  milk, 
since  the  shorter  the  time  between  milkings, 
the  richer  the  milk  is  likely  to  be.  If  a  cow 
IS  stripped  thoroughly,   her  milk  will,  of 


beyond  her  fifth  year  and  her  butter-fat 
record  is  low,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  she  will  do  better  the  following  year, 
and  such  a  cow  should  be  disposed  of.  A 
two  or  three  year  old  should  be  given  a 
second  trial  for  a  portion  of  a  year  at  least. 

Grading  Up  a  Herd 

If  the  milk  of  the  entire  herd  is  rather 
low  in  butter-fat,  a  sire  from  a  strain  having 
a  good  record  for  butter-fat  production 
should  be  secured.  Careful  breeding  is  the 
only  effective  method  of  raising  the  average 
richness  of  herd  milk.  The  process  is  some- 
what slow,  but,  if  promptly  begun,  very 
encouraging  results  can  be  realized  after  the' 
second  year.  Each  successive  year  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  herd  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  owner.  D.  S.  Burch. 


Fix  the  fences  before  the  live  stock  gef 
the  spring  fever. 
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Small  Pigs  at  Profit 

Two  Vermont  brood-sows  with  nothing 
unusual  in  their  characteristics  or  in  their 
care  taught  lis  a  big  lesson.  Any  person  of 
intelligence  should  be  able  to  duplicate  their 
performance.  Few  investments  of  a  like 
amount  will  j'ield  so  large  a  return. 

Our  Berkshire  sow  farrowed  a  litter  of 
five  pigs  when  she  was  nine  months  old. 
This  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  aboiit 
her.  She -was  a  spring  pig  herself,  and  her 
pigs  coming  in  cold  weather,  she  raised  but 
three.  These  were  ready  to  wean  before 
pigs  became  plentiful  in  the  spring,  and  at 
two  months  sold  for  $5,  each.  The  next 
liUer  arrived  the  last  of  August,  and  num- 
bered nine,  of  which  all  lived  except  the 
titman.  The  remaining  eight  brought  $3, 
each,  at  five  weeks  old.  Her  third  litter 
came  in  January.  There  were  ten  pigs  in 
this  litter.  It  required  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  keep  them  comfortable  in  such  cold 
weather,  but  they  well  repaid  the  care, 
bringing  $35  when  two  months  old.  In  July 
she  had  a  litter  of  twelve,  losing  only  one. 
These  sold,  at  four  weeks  old,  for  $27.50. 
The  last  of  December  out  of  a  litter  of 
ten  there  were  seven  that  lived,  and  sold  for 
$4,  each,  at  two  months.  Her  June  litter  of 
twelve  came  when  pigs  were  plentiftjl,  and 
sold,  at  four  weeks,  for  $2,  each.  In  Novem- 
ber she  had  eight  more,  which  sold,  at  four 
weeks,  for  $3,  each.  In  April  there  were 
eight  more.  I  sold  them,  at  two  months,  for 
$5,  each,  making  forty  dollars  more.  In 
October  there  were  eleven  that  lived,  and 
brought  $27.50.  In  March  there  were  seven, 
that  sold  for  $24.50. 

Young  sows  to  take  her  place'  were  avail- 
able, and  since  she  was  becoming  clumsy 
and  heavy,  she  was  fattened  and  sold  for 
$30.  She  cost  $10  when  she  was  six  months 
old,  being  a  rather  small  shoat  for  her  age. 
We  kept  her  not  quite  four  years,  and  her 
food  up  to  the  last  six  weeks  of  htr  life  was 
very  inexpensive,  being  milk,  waste  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  vegetables,  soft  corn,  weeds, 
table-waste  and  wheat-bran.  The  bran  was 
the  only  part  of  her  food  that  was  pur- 
chased. She  ran  in  the  manure-cellar 
except  when  suckling  pigs.  In  cold  weather 
she  had  a  farrowing-pen  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  barn  stables,  and  in  warm  weather,  a 
pen  on  the  ground  under  a  shed.  She  had 
in  all  eighty-five  pigs  that  lived,  and  these 
sold  for  $289.50,  or  "an  average  of  $72.37  a 
year. 

The  record  of  a  White  Chester  is  equally 
as  good.    This  sow  had  bad  luck  with  her 


These  six-months-old  pigs  made  us  money 

first  litter,  owing  wholly  to  carelessness. 
Her  pigs  were  due  in  March.  The  date  was 
forgotten  and  the  pigs  came  unexpectedly. 
It  was  too  late  to  move  her,  and  the  manure- 
cellar  was  -cold.  Although  scarcely  a  year 
old,  she  had  twelve  pigs,  all  of  which  died 
immediately,  and  she  came  near  to  dying 
herself.  As  she  was  of  fine  stock,  we  kept 
her.  In  September  she  brought  us  twelve 
more  pigs,  and  raised  eleven  of  them.  Seven 
sold  for  $2.50,  each,  at  four  weeks,  and  four 
for  $4,  each,  at  two  months.  We  did  not 
try  for  winter  pigs  with  this  sow.  She  had 
but  one  litter  smaller  than  twelve,  and  one 
litter  numbered  fourteen,  and  one  thirteen. 
One  of  her  last  litters  numbered  only  seven, 
but  the  pigs  were  very  large  and  grew  rap- 
idly, bringing  $5,  each,  at  four  weeks  old. 
Two  of  this  litter  dressed  over  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  each,  at  eight  months  old.  We 
kept  her  until  she  was  six  years  old,  and 
sold  her  for  $35.  Had  her  first  litter  not 
gone  wrong,  she  would  have  averaged  as 
much  per  year  as  the  Berkshire.  She  gave 
birth  in  all  to  129  pigs.  I  do  not  think  she 
consumed  as  much  food  as  the  Berkshire, 

Had  these  sows  been  of  registered  stock, 
every  pig  might  hgve  been  sold  for  five 
dollars  at  four  weeks  old,  as  that  is  the  usual 
price  for  such  pigs  in  our  part  of  Vermont. 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  pays  to  raise 
pigs.  When  one  gets  a  sow  that  raises  large 
litters  of  good  pigs,  it  pays  to  keep  her  as 
long  as  she  is  in  good  condition. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  M.ATHiE. 
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Money  from  Farm  Efforts 

Wisconsin  milk  farmer  who  owns  a 
herd  of  about  sixty  head  of  high-grade 
and  pure-bred  Guernseys,  by  careful  mating 
and  rigorous  selection,  has  developed  the. 
production  of  his  cows  to  an  extent  where 
the  average  animal  returns  a  net  profit  in 
excess  of  $55  per  year.  As  an  illustration, 
one  of  the  cows  made  a  gross  yield  in  one 
year  of  8,576  pounds  of  milk,  which  con- 
tained 427.61  pounds  «f  butter-fat  that  was 
worth  $128.28,  at  thirty  cents  per  pound. 
The  cow  was  also  credited  with  $15  for 
ski  Ill-milk,  which  brought  her  aggregate 
return  up  to  $143.28.  It  cost  $63.78  to  pay 
for  her  feed  and  care,  which  left  a  net 
profit  of  $79.50,  and  this  on  a  feeding  ration 
which   included   quite   a   bit    of  purchased 


grain.  At  present  the  dairy  menu  on  this 
place  comprises  thirty  pounds  of  silage,  ten 
pounds  of  alfalfa-hay,  and  one  pound  of 
bran  to  every  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily  for  each  animal  in  the  milking  herd. 
As  occasion  permits,  a  little  corn-stover  is 
fed.  and  to  lend  variety  to  the  grain  ration, 
some  Ajax  flakes,  corn-meal,  gluten  feed, 
or  brewer's  grain  is  used  once  in  a  while. 
The  banner  female  in  this  stable  recently 
produced  11,092  pounds  of  milk  with  a  but- 
ter-fat content  of  576  pounds  valued  at 
$172,80,  to  which  $15  credit  for  skim-milk 
must  be  added,  making  a  total  of  $187.80. 
This  animal's  feed-bill  amounted  to  $66.89, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $120.91  as  a  result  of 
the  year's  work  of  this  dairy  machine.  The 
general  plan  on  this  practical  farm  is  to 
furnish  each  cow  a  daily  ration  consisting 
of  five  to  eight  pounds  of  concentrates, 
thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds  of  silage  and 
eight  to  ten  pounds  of  alfalfa. 

A  middle-westerp  dairyman  who  this  year 
raised  500  tons  of  timothy-hay,  is  selling 
this  roughage,  and  with  the  funds  thus 
gained  he  is  buying  alfalfa-hay  of  excellent 
quality  out  in  Idaho  at  $5  per  ton,  shipping 
it  to  his  home  farm  at  a  cost  of  $12  per  ton, 
and  as  a  result  is  filling  his  barns  and  mows 
with  $17-per-ton  alfalfa  in  place  of  the 
timothy-hay  which  he  grew  and  sold  at  $20 
and  $21  per  ton.  It  is  just  such  clever 
deals  as  this  which  enable  some  dairymen 
to  make  good  money  under  conditions  which 
would  drive  the  average  general  farmer  to 
the  wall.  This  farmer  feeds  a  winter  ration 
of  ground  oats,  corn-meal,  gluten  feed,  dried 
beet-pulp  and  Ajax  flakes,  which  is  supple- 
mented with  corn-silage,  green  sugar-beet 
tops  fed  fresh  from  the  field  while  they  last 
and  alfalfa-hay.  As  he  raises  several  acres 
of  field-peas  each  season,  he  also  gets  the 
use  of  the  pea-vines  to  introduce  into  the 
dairy  menu  as  an  occasional  variation. 

George  H.  Dacy. 


Wool  this  year  in  Boston  is  selling  well, 
but  very  slowly,  for  the  manufacturers, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  have  so  far 
been  buying  in  small  lots,  as  needed. 


Interesting  Dairy  Wrinkles 

"YgTHY,"  said  grandmother  as  I  explained 
"  the  process  of  making  buttermilk 
cheese,  "that's  nothing  new.  I  remember 
when  mother  made  that  kind  of  cheese.  She 
used  to  mix  a  little  sour  milk  in  with  the 
product  so  that  it  would  make  up  easier." 
Such  was  the  disappointing  tale  that  I  heard 
when  I  went  to  tell  about  the  process  I 
thought  was  new. 

The  buttermilk  is  heated  to  134  degrees, 
the  clear  whey  is  drawn  off,  and  the  solid 
material  placed  in  a  draining-cloth,  mixed 
with  salt,  and  the  whole  makes  buttermilk 
cheese.  Eight  pounds  of  cheese  results  from 
100  pounds  of  buttermilk.  The  cheese  sells 
regularly  at  15  cents  per  pound,  which 
means  a  revenue  of  $1.20  or  more  from  100 
pounds  of  what  is  most  generally  considered 
a  waste  product.  As  it  is  on  the  order  of 
cottage  cheese,  5  cents  must  be  allowed  for 
packages,  5  cents  for  expense  and  40  cents 
for  labor,  leaving  a  profit  of  70  cents  on  100 
pounds  of  buttermilk,  in  addition  to  the 
whey. 

Wh'ey  or  Gasteus  cheese  is  another  by- 
product that  has  extensive  sale  in  many 
Italian  communities.  In  many  places  whey 
is  a  waste  product,  and  seldom  does  it  have 


Owners  of  Kicking,  Tricky,  Scary, 
Balky  Colts  and  Horses! 

Write  for  Prof.  Jesse  Beery's  Grand  Free 
"HnrcA.Trainpr'c  ProSpGCtUS" 


in 


Every  ov^ner  of  a  vicious, 
scary,  balky,  tricky,  kick- 
ing, biting,  unruly  horse  or 
colt  will  be  intensely  interest- 
ed in  the  announcement  that 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  world-famous  as 
the  King  of   Horse  Trainers  and 
Tamers,  without  charge,  will  give  you 
a  copy  of  his  wonderful  Horse -Trainer's 


Prospectus.  Every  man,  young  or  old,  who 
is  ambitious  to  make  a  big  success  will  find 
this  book  a  stepping:  stone  to  a  raoney-makinir 
profession.  All  who  love  horses  will  want  to 
know  what  the  greatest  horse  trainer  in  the 
world  knows  about  controlling:  these  noblest 
animals  of  the  brute  creation. 

King  of  Horse  Trainers  and  Tamers 

ProE.  Beery  was  tremendously  successful 
in  giving  exhibitions  of  his  marvelous  skill  in 
training  horses  and  mastering  man-killing 
stallions.  He  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States,  thrilling  vast  audiences  everywhere. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him  by  admiring 
thousands.  He  has  now  retired  from  his  mar- 
velous career  in  the  arena  and  is  giving  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  priceless  knowledge, 
having  established  a  correspondence  system 
of  horsemanship,  the  only  instruction  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

Make  Worthless  Horses  Valuable! 

Prof.  Beery's  System  of  Horse  Trainingf 
enables  you  to  turn  horses  whose  vlciousness 
or  bad  habits  make  them  utterly  worthless 
anA  unsalable  into  valuable,  useful  animals. 

Prof.  Beery  is  unalterably  opposed  to  harsh, 
cruel  treatment  of  horses.  His  methods  are 
humane,  safe,  simple  and  successful  even  in 
the  most  extreme  cases.  You  can  learn  to  tell 
any  horse's  disposition  at  first  sight. 

Only  8  Hours  to  Break  a  Colt! 

By  Prof.  Beery's  simple  method  you  can 
traia  a  colt  in  eight  hours  to  be  absolutely 


trustworthy.  There  Is  lots  of  money  in  break- 
ing colts  and  curing  horses  o£  bad  habits. 
The  field  is  unlimited. 

Be  a  Horse  Trainer! 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 

The  career  of  a  professional  Horse  Trainer 
offers  remarkable  money-making  opportuni- 
ties, at  home  or  traveling.  Men  who  have 
mastered  Prof.  Beery's  System  are  making  all 
the  way  from  Sl,200  to  $3,000  a  year.  Owners 
gladly  pay  S15  to  $25  a  head  to  have  vicious, 
tricky  horses  broken  of  bad  habits  or  to  have- 
green  colts  properly  trained.  A  good  horse 
trainer  is  the  most  independent  man  on  earth. 
Drop  him  in  any  community,  among  total 
strangers,  and  he  wUl  be  making  all  kinds  of 
money  in  no  time. 

Has  Taught  Thousands  Successfully 

Some  of  Prof.  Beery's  graduates  are  travel- 
ing, giving  exhibitions  in  cities.  Some  now 
own  profitable  training  stables.  Some  are 
getting  rich  buying  up  cast-off  kickers,  "man- 
killers,"  tricksters  and  horses  "afraid-of- 
autos"  for  next  to  nothing,  handling  them  a 
few  days  and  selling  at  tremendous  profit. 

J.  O.  Brown,  Cameron.  Mo.,  writes:  "Last  month 
I  made  $9().00  training  colts,  besides  doing  my  regular 
farm  work. 

S.  M.  R.vder,  Mercersburg.  Pa.,  writes:  "I  am  mak- 
ing money  buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  hand- 
ling them  a  few  days  and  selling  them,  perfectly 
broken,  at  a  large  profit." 

O.  B.  Hill,  Eobinsou,  111.,  Route  No.  3.  writes: 
"Three  weeks  ago  I  paid  $125  for  a  5- year-old  kicker, 
yesterday  I  sold  her  for  $225." 


Great  Free  Book  on  Prof.  Beery's  System  of  Horse  Training 

This  book  is  an  eye-opener  on  the  whole  subject  o£  Horse  Trainingf.  €*rof.  Beery's  lessons  are 

Bimple,  thorough  and  practical.  The  book  Rhowa  the  possibilitiesof  tho 
professioQ  for  any  man  who  likes  horses.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  illus- 
trated book.  Tells  how  Prof.  Beery  became  the  King  of  Horse 
Trainers  and  Horse  Tamers.  How  yoa  can  leurn  to  do  what  he  has 
^1  ^  done,  in  spare  time.  Are  yoo  ambitious  to  make  money,  to  make  a 

t'''  name  for  yourself?  Follow  the  teachings  of  Prof.  Beery  and  become 

a  master  horsemanl   Do  ^ou  own  a  horse  that  you  can't  handle?  Then 
write  for  the  Horse-Trainer's  Prospectus  today. 
Tell  me  ail  about  your  horse. 


Don't  Pay  1  Cent  for  this  STEWART  BALL  BEARING 
HORSE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  until  you  get  it 


It*9  the  best 
Clipping 
Machine 

ever  made  for  general  farm  use.  It^ll  clip  horses,  cows  and  mules  without  any  change, 
whatever.  Has  atl  file  hard  cut  steel  grears,  enclosed  safe  from  dustand  dirt  and  running 
in  oil.  Has  6  feet  of  new  style,  light,  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  the  cele- 
brated Stewartsingle  tension  nut  clipping  knife.  Clips  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other  and  lasts  longer.  Every  machine  fully  guaranteed.    Go  right  to 
your  dealer  and  see  and  examine  it  before  you  buy.   The  price  there  is  only 
Send  a  postal  for  valuable  FREE  Treatise  on  the  Clipping  of  Horses, written  byslx- 
teen  leading  veteri-  OklPaffn  Plavihlfi  ^hsff  Hn  Wemakethelargestlineoi( 
narians.  Sendtodav  WlllUagU  rEeXIDie  011311  UD.  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep 
134  LA  SALLE  AVENUE.,  CHSCAGO   Shearing  Machines  in  the  world. 

Ask  tor  complete  catalogue. 


57.50 
:  I  — 


A  wire  fence  to  give  per- 
feet  service  and  thor- 
ough satisfaction, 

must  meet  a/l  conditions 

arising  when  fencing  the 

farm. 

stretching  through  valleys  or  over  hills,  the  fence  should  perfectly  conform  to  the  uneven  ground  and  be 
fully  as  effective  as  when  stretched  on  level  land. 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  stands,  without  trouble,  this  most  trying  test.  Once  placed  in  position,  it 
always  remams  so,  with  no  sagging  nor  bulging.  THE  WEI/D  THA  T  HELD  inseparably  holds  each  joint  and 
stay  wire  in  place  and  the  fence  stands  stiff,  even  and  firm  through  roughest  use  and  abuse. 

Open  Hearth  Wire — like  old  time  iron  wire— proven  by  test  and  service  to  be  the  toughest,  strongest  and 
most  durable  fence  wire  made,  and  the  only  kind  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Government,  is  used  exclusively 
in  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence.  The  wire  is  heavily  galvanized  with  pure  speltzer  (zinc)  by  our  own  improved 
process,  and  Electrically  Welded  into  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  in  styles  and  sizes  perfectly  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  Field,  Farm,  Ranch,  Lawn,  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Yard  and  Garden. 

EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED  PERFECT 

Your  dealer  seUs  it— or  write  direct  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


PinSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'^"^^Tfr."^  "P'tt'bargh  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire,  Bright.  Annealed  and  Galoan 
tzed  Wire,  Fence  Staple;  Standard  Wire  Naila  and  "Pitttburgh  Perfect"  Fencing, 
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Trade  Your  Old  Separator 

New  One 

Here's  I  m 

We  Will  Take^^^^ 
Your  Old  Cream-^^ 
Separator    as   Part  Pay- 
ment for  Our  Brand  New 


1912  Economy  Chief 

Positively  the  Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skim- 
ming Cream  Separator  Ever  Manafactared, 

Don't  let  your  old,  worn  out  cream  separator  stand  In 
the  way  of  your  gettins  a  new  big  bnslness  machine  like 
the  Economy  Chief.  The  price  of  butter  Is  high  and  likely 
to  be  higher,  and  you  need  a  big,  close  skfrnming,  reliable 
separator  to  get  the  big  profits. 

We  will  make  you  a  trade.  If  yoo  have  an  old  cream 
separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or 
will  not  run  at  all.  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part 
payment  for  a  big,  brand  new  Economy  Chief.  Further- 
more, we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposi- 
tion.   Wi-ite  us  at  once  for  pwrtieulars. 


Regular  $70.00  Separator      FOR  ONLY 


Actual  fact!  Only  $27.65— full  and  com- 
plete purchase  price— for  the  BIG  ECONOMY 
CHIEF  CBEAM  SEPARATOR,  absolutely 
proven  by  expert  tests  and  thousands  of 
testimonials  to  be  the  CLOSEST  SEIMmNG 
and  MOST  DTTRABLE  cream  separator  ever 
placed  on  the  market.  SKIMMING  CAPAC- 
ITY, 300  POUNDS  OF  MILg  PKr  HbTyfe: 


Shipped  Direct  From  Factory. 

That's  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  Yon  only  pay  one  small  profit— the 
actual  factory  profit.  No  dealers',  agents'  or  jobbers'  profits  for  yon  to  pay  whatever. 
Just  the  rock  bottom  factory  price.  Consequently  we  can  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00 
on  any  capacity  machine  yci  want. 


Furthermore,  we  will  positively  ship  you  the  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator  on  sixty  days'  trial.  Give  it  a  good  hard  test  on  your  farm  for 
sixty  days  before  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Then  if  you  don't  think  it  the 
BEST  EVER,  simply  send  it  back  to  \is  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 


Send  Today— At  Once— For  Free  Booklet  No.  72F75 

Be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once — today — for  the  Economy  Chief  Booklet 
No.  72F75  and  the  full  particulars  of  our  great  exchange  offer  and  bargain  prices. 
Postal  card  wUI  do. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


ONLY  $10.  GASH 

Balance  $-5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GC-tEAATEED  Buggy. 
Write  today  lor  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Baggies,  Surreys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  loe  Ea»tSt.  Louis,  III. 


4  BUGGY  WHEELS-J^errlS!  tQ^J 

L  With  Biibber  Tirea,|18.45.   Tour  Wheels  Rernbbered, 
Atl0.30.  I  make  vheeli  H  to  1  Id.  trMd.    Tops,  $6.50, 
J  Shafts,  $9.10;  Repair  WbeelJ,  $6.95;  Axles  $2.25;  Wag. 
/on  Umbrella  free.   Bay  direct.  Ask  for  Catalog  7 
SPLIT  HICKOET  WHEEL  Ca.SOTF  Bt.,  Ciseliuiati,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  POSITION  OPEN 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep  pegging  on  in 
tbe  same  old  way,  barely  making  a  living,  perhaps 
without  steady  employment.   They  don't  know  how  to 
get  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  ia  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to  get  a  per- 
manent position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is  mighty  pleasant 
work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do  now,  or  if 
you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIREISIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


_       Biggest  Vehicle  Catalog 
•  ever  Published,     251  liiustra-  ^ 
tlona,  full  deacTiptions  of  138 
Yelilcies  and  7i  hamesB  designs. 
A  /\  sav«d  on  this  up-tCMlate 

B  hxigiffy  Is  an  example 
ZMXJ  of  how  Murray 
saves  you  Hto  ^.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory,  ^ 
weeks*  road  trlaL  2 
years*  gruarantee. 
Don't  think  of  buying: 
till  yon  have  seen 
this  catalog. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Wilbcr  H.  Morray  Mfg.  Co..  635  5th  At,,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Harvey  Bolster  Sptiiigs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stockl 
Ion  road  to  market  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  SoonI 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lastsl 
|!onger — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagonf 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 
I  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
1 10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRIHG  CO..  72917th  St.,  Bacine,  Wis. 

3  f 


GUABANTEED 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— ANERICAN — 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
smaU,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  BAI^R^GE^N.  Y. 


any ,  particular  value.  As  there  is  no  law 
regulating  the  standards  of  this  milk-sugar 
and  albumen  product,  the  yield  per  100 
pounds  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  skill  of 
the  maker.  The  cost  of  turning  100  pounds 
of  whey  into,  cheese  is  approximately  75 
cents. 

Milk-sugar  is  another  product  about  which 
little  is  known.  Average  milk  contains  some 
5  per  cent,  of  milk-sugar,  so  the  yield  of 
this  product  from  a  large  amount  of  whey 
is  rather  heavy.  Albumen,  which  is  the 
main  constituent  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  is 
contained  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  4  per 
cent.  This  product  has  a  great  value  as  a 
food  and  is  a  by-product  of  the  secret  proc- 
ess of  extracting  milk-sugar.  Generally 
the  whey  is  boiled  off  one  half  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men. It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
albumen  so  extracted  is  generally  used  in 
the  making  of  many  of  the  so-called  "baby 
foods." 

Scientific  Milk 

In  these  days  of  scientific  progress  it  has 
become  entirely  possible  to  make  milk  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  cow.  Indeed,  milk  can  be 
made  out  of  water  and  vegetable  oils.  Many 
things  that  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  right  hands  can  be  made  to 
do  the  most  harm  in  the  hands  of  the 
unscrupulous.  This  may  be  said  of  the 
homogenizer,  which  consists  primarily  of  a 
series  of  pumps,  generally  in  pairs,  which 
force  the  milk  or  any  other  product  through 
a  fine  sieve  at  the  enormous  pressure  of 
from  3,000  to  6.000  pounds  against  some 
hard  surface.  The  impact  is  such  as  to 
break  the  globules  into  exceedingly  minute 
pieces  not  more  than  1/100,000  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  or  even  smaller.  Thus  the  fat 
globules  become  so  small  that  the  friction 
on  the  surfaces  of  them  become  greater  than 
their  specific  gravity,  and  the  globules  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface. 

Thus  ordinary  18  per  cent,  cream,  when 
homogenized,  appears  so  thick  that  one 
would  think  it  50  per  cent,  cream.  The  fat 
does  not  rise  to  the  surface  and  does  not 
separate  even  on  standing  for  several  days. 
It  can  be  used  legitimately,  however,  and  to 
a  great  extent  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  ice- 
cream. Frequent  rush  orders  come  on  the 
makers  of  ice-cream  when  they  do  not  have 
enough  of  the  proper  ingredients  on  hand. 
Butter  and  skim-milk  are  usually  to  be  had, 
and  by  running  them  through  the  homo- 
genizer, cream  for  ice-cream  purposes  is  to 
be  had  on  short  notice.  The  use  of  the 
machine  in  this  way  benefits  dairyman  and 
manufacturer  alike.  But  there  is  getting  to 
be  a  tendency  in  certain  states  where  dairy 
laws  are  very  lax,  to  homogenize  starch 
mixed  with  a  little  skim-milk  and  glucose, 
or  skim-milk  and  cotton-seed  or  another 
vegetable  oil  for  ice-cream  purposes.  The 
Greeks  are  particular  offenders  in  this  line. 
Ice-cream,  according  to  the  national  stand- 
ard, should  contain  14  per  cent,  butter-fat. 
The  writer  has  frequently  obtained  ice- 
cream that  has  tested  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  butter-fat. 

Powdered  Eggs 

Think  of  the  boon  it  would  be  to  the 
thrifty  city  housewife,  when  eggs  are  selling 
at  50  cents,  to  be  able  to  take  a  little  po'wder 
out  of  a  box  and  to  be  able  to  make  a  richer 
custard  than  she  would  be  able  to  make  with 
the  eggs.  That  is  what  the  new  skim-milk 
powder  will  enable  her  to  do.  This  product 
is  unquestionably  the  richest  on  the  market. 
Though  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
fresh  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  it  can 
be  used  to  a  greater  advantage  for  nearly  all 
culinary  demands.  One  family  that  has 
been  using  it  for  some  time  as  a  try-out  has 
been  able  to  eliminate  the  use  of  eggs,  and 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  flour.  It  con- 
tains 49  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  while  eggs 
contain  9.5  per  cent.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
product  gets  well  on  the  market,  its  pos- 
sibilities are  hard  to  measure.  This  process 
is  also  secret.  Where  they  are  establishing 
plants,  they  pay  35  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
skim-milk.  It  has  been  figured  that  the  same 
product  for  pig-feeding  is  worth  but  20 
cents,  so  with  the  consumption  of  this 
product  that  is  bound  to  come  the  proposi- 
tion looks  good  for  the  dairyman.  Whole- 
milk  powder  is  also  made,  but,  on  account 
of  the  butter-fat  contained  in  this,  it  soon 
becomes  rancid.  Thus  it  does  not  have  the 
advantages  of  the  skim-milk  preparation. 

Clyde  A.  Waugh. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17  1912 
Feeding  for  To-morrovr 

WHEN  we  feed  and  care  for  our  dairy 
cows  to-day,  we  should  think  that  we 
are  also  giving  them  attention  for  to-mor- 
row as  well.  Too  many  times  we  go  through 
the  work  of  the  days  as  they  come  and  go 
perfunctorily,  with  little  or  no  thought  upon 
the  fact  that  our  work  is  very  far-reaching 
in  its  restdts.  I  have  noticed  this  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  our  own  cattle. 

In  two  respects,  at  least,  do  cows  suffer 
from  such  a  mistaken  policy.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  not  able  to  nourish  their 
coming  offspring  as  well  as  they  should,  so 
that  the  calves  when  they  come  are  apt  to 
be  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  and 
poorly  nourished.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  why  this  is  so.  A  certain  amount  of 
the  food  we  give  our  cows  goes  to  maintain 
the  bodily  vigor  of  the  cow  herself.  After 
that  as  much  as  possible  is  applied  to  the 
growth  of  the  coming  animal.  If  the  supply 
be  stinted,  naturally  the  calf  must  suffer. 
Young  men  are  apt  to  be  the  most  frequent 
sufferers  from  such  a  policy.  They  do  not 
know  the  result  of  poor  feeding  as  they  will 
a  few  years  from  now,  imless,  indeed,  they 
have  studied  the  matter  more  thoroughly 
than  most  farm  boys  have,  either  in  some 
school  or  under  the  leadership  of  their 
fathers  or  some  other  good  friend.  I  believe 
every  farmer  boy  ought  to  be  given  careful 
and  definite  instruction  along  this  line  by 
some  competent  feeder.  It  might  save  them 
some  serious  failures  in  future  days  were 
this  done.  Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


Soy-Bi 


eans 


for  S 


wine 


THE  soy-bean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
feeds  for  swine.  It  is  rich  in  protein  and 
also  rich  in  fat.  Since  the  soy-bean  is  rich 
in  protein,  it  must  be  handled  judiciously 
so  as  not  to  overfeed  the  animal  on  this 
nutrient.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  that  overfeeding  on  pro- 
tein will  stunt  the  pig.  One  bunch  of  pigs 
that  were  fed  more  than  the  necessary 
amount  of  protein  weighed  only  170  pounds 
when  eight  months  old,  while  other  pigs  that 
were  fed  properly  weighed  290  pounds. 

As  far  as  fat  or  other  extract  is  con- 
cerned, ordinary  rations  for  swine  are 
deficient,  and  when  this  factor  can  be 
brought  up  by  feeding  soy-beans,  the  ration 
will  be  improved  thereby.  Wm.  Dietrich. 


Much  is  due  to  the  management  of  the 
milk  and  cream  as  regards  the  color  and 
texture  of  butter ;  but  even  when  these  and 
the  quality  are  all  right,  if  it  is  sent  to  mar- 
ket in  an  unattractive  form,  it  will  sell  at 
a  lower  price  in  consequence. 


Feeding  Sheep  Coarse  Straw 

THROUGHOUT  the  winter  considerable 
bright,  clean  oats  and  wheat  straw  can 
well  be  fed  to  the  older  sheep  on  the  farm. 
Experience  shows  this  to  be  a  safe  rule  to 
follow,  if  the  farmer  himself  adds  the 
"brains." 

The  experimentalist  tells  us  the  comparative 
values  of  corn-stover,  wheat-straw  and  oats- 
straw  to  be  as  found  in  -the  following  table : 

Digestible  Nutrients  in  Coarse  Straw 


Com-stover 
Wheat-straw 
Oat-straw    . . 


Protein 
.  1.6% 
.  7.8% 


Carbo- 
hydrates 
20.0  % 
16.7  % 
22.0  % 


Fat 
1.12% 
.47% 
.76% 


.  Here  the  digestibility  of  corn-stover  is 
shown  for  comparison  to  illustrate  the 
relative  value  of  coarse  straws.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  coarse  straws  nearly  equal,  if  not 
equal,  the  corn-stover  as  roughage  for  sheep 
during  the  time  corn-stover  is  available. 
Now  this  proves  to  him  who  has  fed  corn- 
stover  satisfactorily  that  he  can  find  in  straw 
from  wheat  or  oats  a  fair  substitute  for 
corn-stover.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  stover  are  generally 
left ;  but  with  straw  all  is  generally  equally 
digestible  and  quite  palatable.  With  this 
the  case  the  straws  have  some  advantage 
over  corn-stover. 

Other  conditions  affect  the  feeding  of  the 
straws,  and  care  must  be  used,  or  regret  will 
follow.  The  usual  way  of  feeding  straw — 
nairbely,  allowing  all  the  stock  to  crowd 
arotind  the  stack — is  not  the  best  for  the 
sheep.  Dirt  and  litter  fills  the  wool,  sheep 
are  often  hurt  and  killed,  and  straw  is 
wasted.  Where  bearded  wheat  was  sown, 
the  loss  and  annoyance  from  the  beards  is 
considerable,  because  wool  and  wheat-beards 
are  inseparable,  which  knocks  the  profits  off 
the  wool  sale  pretty  quickly. 

The  man  forced  to  feed  bearded  wheat  is 
in  a  hard  position,  and  the  farmer  who  has 
other  feed  should  never  allow  his  sheep  to 
feed  on  straw  from  bearded  barley  or 
bearded  wheat. 

The  English  and  Scotch  cattlemen  save 
their  wheat  and  oats  straw  very,  very  care- 
fully and  believe  it  worth  much  as  roughage 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  straw,  however, 
is  cured  perfectly  and  housed  or  stacked 
perfectly,  thus  insuring  a  bright,  clean  prod- 
uct for  their  stock.  Sometimes  they  have 
their  own  thrashers  and  each  morning 
before  breakfast  thrash  out  enough  straw 
from  the  stack  to  feed  that  day  only.  Amer- 
ican farmers  would  get  much  more  out  of 
their  oats  and  wheat  straw  if  they  stacked 
them  better  and  at  every  turn  bundled  the 
grain  in  such  a  manner  that  cleaner,  brighter 
straw  was  left  to  feed.  Carefully  save  the 
"straws,"  and  feed  the  best  of  them. 

J.  C.  Courteb. 


Grain  for  Work-Horses 

ON  A  recent  visit  to  a  farm  where  thor- 
oughbred Percheron  horses  are  kept,  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  experiments  that 
this  farm  worked  ouj  in  testing  corn  and 
oats  as  feeds  for  work-horses.  In  the  test 
six  Percheron  geldings  were  used,  one  horse 
in  each  team  being  fed  ear-corn  and  the 
other  one  oats.  Weights  of  all  the  horses 
were  taken  each  week  throughout  the  experi- 
ment. By  this  test  a  fair  and  square  test 
was  possible.    While  the  experiment  was  not 
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MONEY  BACK 

AFTER  USENG 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Six  Months 

This  fanner  got  his  money  back  after 
using  his  Tubular  only  six  months.  He 
was  throwing  away  the  cost  of  a  Tubu- 
lar every  six  months,  but  now  he  puts 
the  purchase  price  into  his  pocket 
every  six  months.  , 

Delaware,  O. 
"The  month  before  we  got  our  Tubular  we 
made  66  pounds  of  butter.  The  first  month 
we  used  the  Tubular  we  made  150  pounds 
from  same  cows.  Our  Tubular  paid  for  itself 
in  six  months."  O.  B.  FURNISS. 

Mr.  F,  miss  increased  his  butter  84  pounds 
the  first  month  by  using  the  Tubular.  At  even 
250  a  pound,  he  gained  $21.00  the  first  month. 
Figure  his  yearly  profits  for  yourself.  Mr. 
Furniss  gained  more  than  the  average;  but 
all  Tubular  users  make  money — at  least  100 
per  cent  a  year  on  the  cost  of  the  Tubular. 
The  Tubular  makes  more  money  than  any 
other  separator  can  make,  be- 
cause the  Tubular  has  t-wice 
the  skimming  force  and 
skims  twice  as  clean.  Wears 
a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  for- 
ever by  America's  oldest  and 
world's  biggest  separator 
concern. 

Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no 
disks.  Ask  for  free  trial.  Other 
separators  taken  in  exchange. 
Write  for  Catalog  112 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore. 
Dallas,  Tex.      Toronto,  Can.     Winnipeg,  Can. 


Home  Papers 

WITH 

Farm  and  Fireside 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  lead- 
ing home  and  family  papers  in  America, 
you  can  get  any  one  of  these  great 
papers  for  a  year  with  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  explained  below. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Housewife 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


both 
for 


60< 


The  Housewife  is  a  bright,  enter- 
taining monthly  magazine  con- 
taining many  wholesome  serials 
and  short  stories  and  articles  of 
unquestioned  merit.  It  is  a  maga- 
zine that  a  woman  looks  forward 
to  receiving  each  month.  It  is 
well  illustrated  with  the  work  of 
the  best-known  artists.  House- 
wife is  edited  by  Lilian  Dynevor 
Rice.  It  has  excellent  depart- 
ments devoted  to  fashions,  cook- 
ing, etc. 


Farm  and  Fireside 
The  Woman's  World 

For  One  Whole  Tear 


both 
for 


50< 


In  Woman' s  World  the  up-to-date 
articles  and  good  stories  are  high 
class,  for  it  pays  more  for  them 
than  any  other  publication. 
Woman's  World  is  progressive. 
No  woman  who  is  interested  in 
the  vital  issues  of  life  can  afford 
to  miss  Woman's  World.  Over 
two  millions  read  it  eagerly  every 
month.  " 


Farm  and  Fireside  1 


Poultry  Success 


For  One  Whole  Tear 


J 


f50< 


Poultry  Success  gives  every  month 
pointers  and  ideas  for  producing 
eggs  and  raising  fowl  that  means 
success.  It  is  edited  by  the  best 
authorities  on  Poultry  in  America. 
It  is  filled  with  secrets  of  feed 
mixtures,  quick-growing  chicks, 
ideas  that  men  hesitate  to  part 
with.  Poultry  Success  has  one 
motto — Make  the  Hen  attend 
strictly  to  business.  It  is  invalu- 
able to  the  poultry-raiser. 

ORDER  TO-DAY 

You  should  send  in  your  order 
to-day,  because  our  special  prices 
with  the  above  publishers  expire 
soon. 

The  Above  Offers  Gooa  Until  March  1,  1912. 

Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINGFIEX.D.  OHIO 


carried  long  enough  to  justify  very  compre- 
hensive statements,  yet  the  figures  warrant 
the  drawing  of  certain  conclusions.  When 
mixed  clover  and  timothy-hay  are  fed  in 
combination  with  corn,  the  horses  endured 
hard  work  during  the  hot  weather,  as  well  as 
did  the  oats-fed  horses.  The  use  of  corn 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  grain  for  a  period 
of  forty-eight  weeks  was  not  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  work-horse.  It  has  been 
slated  often  that  corn  as  a  grain  ration 
induces  laziness  and  lack  of  endurance, 
while  oats,  on  the  other  hand,  induces  both 
endurance  and  spirit. 

Neither  of  these  named  conditions  were 
found  at  all  to  be  true  in  these  experiments. 
It  was  found  also  that  ear-corn  was  some- 
what cheaper  than  oats  and  just  as  efficient, 
pound  for  pound.  These  experiments  are  in 
line  with  others  previously  conducted  by 
experimental  stations,  indicating  that-  there 
is  no  special  merit  in  any  particular  feed. 
What  is  desired  in  feeding  horses  is  to  give 
them  a  balanced  ration,  from  which  will  be 
obtained  the  necessary  digestible  nutrients 
in  proper  proportions.  On  every  farm  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  feeds  available,  all 
home  grown,  and  through  the  use  of  which 
the  farm  horse  can  be  maintained  in  splen- 
did working  form  without  the  expense  of 
purchasing  chops  or  other  commercial  feed- 
ing stuffs.  Timothy-hay  as  an  exclusive 
roughage  material  has  in  recent  years 
received  a  blow.  No  longer  can  the  claim 
be  advanced  that  it  is  the  only  desirable 
roughage  feed  for  horses. 

In  feeding  farm  horses  to  secure  the  high- 
est efficiency,  let  the  aim  be  to  select 
roughage  materials  that  are  nutritious  and 
wholesome  and  at  the  same  time  free  from 
dust  and  mold,  with  the  proper  supplement 
of  corn  or  oats  or  other  home-grown  ma- 
terials. When  this  practice  is  followed,  you 
will  get  efficiency  and  the  maximum  of  work 
at  the  least  expenditure  of  effort  and 
expense.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


2.  The  brood-sow  must  be  well  fed  every 
day  of  her  life  during  the  growing  age. 
Especial  care  must  be  taken  at  the  time  she 
is  weaned  that  no  stop  is  made  in  growing. 

3.  She  must  be  built  right  for  breeding. 

4.  She  must  be  separated  early  from  any 
stock  being  fed  for  market  or  for  show  pur- 
poses. Her  ration  must  be  to  build,  not  to 
fatten.  Care  must  be  taken  that  she  is  not 
overfed,  merely  kept  in  a  prime  growing 
condition. 

5.  She  must  be  induced  to  take  daily 
exercise,  both  before  and  after  mating. 
Kindness  often  "leads  us  to  be  cruel.  Wish- 
ing to  have  our  brood-sows  extra  comfort- 
able during  the  cold  winter,  we  cuddle  them 
too  much  (if  that  word  means  to  indulge). 
W^ant  of  exercise  is  a  great  factor  in  produc- 
ing poor  results  at  farrowing-time. 

6.  The  feed  fed  to  a  sow  must  be  well 
balanced,  as  it  influences  the  growth  of  the 
future  litter.  The  health,  vigor,  action  and 
food  of  the  mother  has  much  to  do  with  the 
thrift  of  the  young.  Do  not  for  one  moment 
think  a  balanced  ration  can  take  the  place 
of  an  active  daily  exercise. 

Exercise  and  ration  must  go  together  at 
all  times. 

7.  Never  keep  many  brood-sows  together. 
It  is  dangerous  in  cold  weather.  In  con- 
clusion, sows  properly  selected  for  form, 
properly  cared  for,  made  to  take  active 
daily  exercise  and  not  to  lie  on  or  be  pressed 
by  other  hogs  will  need  but  little  attention 
when  farrowing-time  comes.  Farrowing 
care  is  another  chapter.        H.  Lowater. 


A  young  team 

Proper  Eye-Treatment 

I AM  asked  the  proper  treatment  for  a  year- 
ling heifer  whose  left  eye  is  diseased.  It 
began  watering  as  though  something  were  in 
the  eye,  and  three  days  later  became  covered 
with  a  white  film.  The  heifer  cannot  see  out 
of  that  eye. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  eye  is 
doubtless  contagious  ophthalmia,  which,  if 
properly  handled,  proves  curable.  The  treat- 
ment is  as  follows  : 

Isolate  the  cow  .and  darken  her  stable. 
Twice  daily  wash  the  eye  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  Use  a  fresh  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  at  each  washing.  Each 
other  day  blow  between  eyelids  a  little  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  finely  powdered 
boric  acid  and  calomel.  When  the  inflam- 
mation subsides,  but  the  eyeball  remains 
opaque,  stop  other  treatment,  and  once  a 
day  wet  eyeball  with  a  solution  of  two 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  blue  glass 
bottle  to  prevent  chemical  change.  Make 
the  application  by  means  of  a  soft  camel's- 
hair  brush,  or  with  a  medicine-dropper. 
Where  the  disease  has  affected  several  cattle, 
it  is  well  to  at  once  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stable.  Also  keep  cattle  off  wet,  low 
pastures  at  times  when  this  disease  is  pres- 
ent, as  it  seems  to  be  contracted  in  such 
places.  It  also  may  be  brought  into  the  herd 
by  new  cattle,  the  disease  being  contracted 
in  shipping.  A.  S.  Alexander. 


The  Swine-Breeder  Test 

I HAVE  always  considered  the  selection,  care 
and  feed  of  the  new  brood-sow  the  test 
of  the  man  as  a  swine-breeder. 

The  brood-sow,  old  or  young,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  hog-raising.  Like  produces  like. 
A  good  sow  properly  cared  for  is  a  mother 
of  good  pigs  if  properly  mated. 

To  make  a  good  selection,  the  breeder 
must  have  an  ideal  sow  sharply  outlined 
and  every  detail  distinctly  developed  in  his 
mind.  Knowing  what  he  wants,  a  man  can 
watch  his  herd  and  his  selection  has  been 
unconsciously  made  by  the  time  he  acts. 

1.  The  breed  or  grade  must  be  decided 
upon.  A  first  cross,  of  two  full  bloods  makes 
a  fine  animal  for  market  purposes,  but  not 
for  breeding.  Such  animals  degenerate  with 
each  generation.  Chose  a  pure  blood  if 
possible  with  a  good  history  behind  its  birth. 
Cooperative  work  at  this  point  is  a  great 
help,  as  by  exchange  of  services  inbreeding 
IS  shunned,  and  if  a  cross  for  market  pigs  is 
desired,  it  can  be  made  where  more  than  one 
breed  is  kept  in  a  neighborhood. 


Hind  L^gs  are  Stiff 

The  Disease  is  False  Dislocation  and  May 
be  Cured 

I AM  asked  how  to  treat  a  young  mare  whose 
hind  legs  become  stiff  without  apparent 
cause.  Sometimes  the  left  one  is  affected, 
sometimes  the  right.  At  such  times  she  is 
powerless  to  lift  the  affected  limb,  but  if  she 
takes  a  step,  the  leg  seems  to  be  all  right 
in  an  instant. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  obvious. 
The  patella  of  stifle  joint  slips  out  of  place 
now  and  then,  and  when  it  is  out,  the  leg  is 
thrust  backward  and  the  hock  joint  is  held 
in  a  comparatively  straight  line.  When  the 
patella  snaps  back  into  place,  the  leg  assumes 
its  natural  position.  Where  the  patella 
remains  out  of  place,  there  is  complete  dis- 
location ;  where  it  slips  in  and  out,  the  con- 
dition is  termed  "false  dislocation."  The 
cause  is  weakness  of  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments of  the  stifle  joint.  This  is  most  often 
seen  in  young  growing  colts,  before  the  parts 
have  attained  full  strength. 

,  Tie  the  filly  up  short  in  a  narrow  stall, 
so  that  she  cannot  lie  down.  Clip  the 
hair  from  stifle  joint,  and  blister  thor- 
oughly with  cerate  of  cantharides.  Rub 
the  blister  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  for.  fif- 
teen minutes ;  wash  it  off  in  two  days, 
and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily.  Blister 
the  other  joint  in  a  week  after  washing 
the  blister  from  the  first  joint.  Never 
blister  two  legs  or  feet  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  bad  chronic  case,  where  one  stifle  is 
affected,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  of 
that  leg  advanced  under  the  body  so  that 
the  patella  cannot  slip  out  of  place.  This  is 
managed  by  running  a  rope  or  strap  from 
a  collar  around  neck,  between  fore  legs  and 
then  to  a  hobble  around  pastern  of  lame  leg, 
to  which  the  free  end  of  the  rope  is  then 
attached.  This  is  kept  in  place  until  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  have  become  strong. 

A  month  usually  has  to  be  allowed  for 
this  to  take  place.  In  slight  cases  rubbing 
the  stifle  with  a  stimula:ting  liniment  twice 
daily  often  proves  sufficient.  A  suitable 
liniment  is  made  by  mixing  together  half 
an  ounce,  each,  of  aqtia  ammonia  and  tur- 
pentine, four  ounces  of  druggists'  soap  lini- 
ment, and  water  to  make  one  pint.  In  all 
cases  the  animal  should  be  fed  generously 
to  encourage  growth  of  strong  muscles. 

A.  S.  Alexander. 


We 

Guarantee 
More 
Milk- 
More 
Butter 

Good  health  for 
allyour  cows  the 
year  round  and 
smaller  feed  bills, 
if  you  use 


Animal  Regulator 


It  is  a  necessity  to  every  farmer.  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  mixed  with  the  usual 
(eed  is  inexpensive  and  makes  the  best 
milk  ration  known. 

h  increases  the  yield  and  makes  the  milk  much 
richer  ia  butter  (at.  Pratis  Animal  Regulator  aids 
digestion  and  tones  up  the  whole  system.  No  feed 
is  wasted,  consequenUy  every  pound  will  bring  bel- 
ter results  regardless  o(  what  you  may  be  feeding. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Try  it  with  all  or  part  of  your  cows  and  note  results. 
Make  the sametest  with  your  horses,  hogs  and  sheep. 
25  lb.  pails  $3.50.  Also  in  smaller  packages 
and  100  lb.  bags.  Send  for  our  valuable 
FREE  Stock  Book. 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  guarantees  you 
more  eggs  and  better,  healthier  fowls. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  us. 


FRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  56,  PhUadelpUa,  Pa. 


SILOS 


■^Guaranteed  Money'Savera:  esisiestto  put  np;  adJuBtafale  auto-^w 
I  matic  take-up  hoop;  continuous  open  door  front;  air  tight  door;  % 

I permanent  ladder.  Licensed  under  Barder Patent  Mo.  627732  ■ 
Catalog:.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Bot  22,'  Unesville,  Fa.  B 


aceysSilpHoops 


Will  add  years  to  life  of  yoor  Silo.  Made  of  best  gal- 
vanized wire  strand— seven  wires  twisted  together 
firmly  bolted  at  ends.  Ends  of  best  refined  iroa 
■with  16  inch  thread  and  fitted  with  Hex  nut. 
Will  prevent  shrinkage.  As  low  as  63c.  Write  for 
circular.    I  also  make  finest  and  cheapest  Silos. 

Write  for  low  prices.  Elmer B.  Lacey,flox60iUnlQn,N.Y. 


Harder  Silos,  recognized  as  the  standard  becanse  of  their 
conTenlence,  dnrabiUtyf  strength  and  worth.. 

Used  bv  U.  S.  Govt.  A  silo  to  suit  e^ery  purse.  Catalog  free* 

^  HARDER  HFG.  CO..  Box  31  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  . 


Unadilla  5 
are  the  best 


Give  superior  silage.   Possess  best  con-  lllUl 
struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get 
free  catalogue.   Agents  wanted, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co..  Boxl .      Unadilla,  N,  T. 


ABSORB  £ 


Cures  Strained,  Pnflfy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistnia, 
Bolls,  Sores,  Wire  Cuts,  Bm.lses, 
SweUlnKS,  Liameness,  and  allays 
Fain  gTiicKly  without  Blistering, 
removing  the  hair,  or  laying  the  horsa 
up.  Pleasant  to  use.  fe.OO  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Describe  your  case  lor 
special  instructions  and  Book  6  E  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  liniment  for  mantind;  For 
Strains,  Paintul,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins,  Milk  Legr, 
Gout,   Price  $1.00  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.P.F.,  23TempleSt..Springfjeld.Mag». 
TRUSTWORTHY  MbN  OR  WOMEN 

Wanted  as  local  representatives  of  responsible  manufacturer. 
High  class  merchandise  and  clean  selling  methods.  $12.00  per 
week  guaranteed  on  easy  conditions,  with  possibility  of  J30.00 
and  advance.    Experience  not  necessary. 

MANTTFACTURER,  Box  BB-278,  Philadelphia. 


Before  Aft«r 


Don't  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Trust 


ARCTIC 


See  the  heavy 
gum  loa 
cap 


extension  heel 

Beacon  Falls  Means  Qualify 

Look  for  the  Cross  on  every  pair.  It  means 
reliability,  wearability,  satisfaction. 

Iowa  Arctics  wear  longer  and  look  better, 
because  they're  made  of  the  best  materials 
from  top  to  toe.  Doubly  strengthened 
where  others  are  weak. 

See  the  Samson  Extension  Heel,  the 
armor-plated  toe  cap.  They  mean  wear. 

Be  sure  the  Cross  is  on  every  rubber  boot 
or  shoe  you  buy.  Sold  only  through  reliable 
dealers.  An  illustrated  booklet  describing 
Beacon  Falls  rubber  footwear, 
ftee  if  you  send  your  dealer's 
name. 


THE  IOWA  MOSCOW 

Beacon  Falls  Quality  in  a  high  four-buckle 
arctic.  The  soles  are  the  exclusive 
Cross  "tough  cure,"  extra  heavy,  solid  and 
durable.  The  toe  is  "armor-plated"  vrith  a 
double  thickness  of  pure  rubber — a  safeguard 
against  '  snagging,"  The  famous  Samson 
heel  insures  strength  where  it  counts  most. 

90  per  cent,  of  Rubbers  wear  out  first  at  the 
heels.  The  uppers  are  of  cashmerette  of  finest 
quality,  rubber  interlined 
and  water-proof. 

Tha  lining  is  genuine  wool 
fleece— not  cotton  shoddy. 
We  couldn't  make  it  better 
—it's   the    result  of  years 
of  successful  experience. 

Don't  take  ordinary  makes 
when  you  can  get  Beacon 
Falls  quality  at  no  greater 
expense. 

Most  good  dealers 
them.     If  yours 
hasn't,  write 
us,  mentioning 
his    nama /^^fi 
we  will  see  TihSt 
you  are  supplied. 


Iowa  Moscow 


^1  —      Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICACO 


NotiaaTcint 


Look  for  the  Cross  on  every  pair. 
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Look  for  Red  Ball  Sign 
—Your  Protection! 

Look  for  the  RED  BALL  SIGN  when  yoa  go  to  boy  rubber  or 
woolen  footwear.  It  Is  the  sign  of  the  famous  "BALL-BAND"— 
the  g:uaranty  to  yott  of  all  the  durability,  service  and  comfort  that 
can  be  put  into  footwear  for  cold  or  wet  weather. 

"BALL-BAND"  is  sold  by  45,000  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  these  dealers  display  these  signs 
Jn  their  windows  or  store  fronts. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not  you  are  sore  to  find 
the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  all  "BALL-BAND" 
goods.  Insist  on  seeing  it.  It  is  placed  there  for  your 
protection. 

MORE  THAN  EIGHT  MILLION  PEOPLE  wear 


BALL  O  BAND 


footwear.  Many ofthesemiUionshavewom "BALL-BAND'* 
for  years.  No  strongrer  proof  of  wearingr  value  and  satis- 
faction can  be  given.  This  test  of  wear  ie  the  jinal  test  and  means 
more  to  you  than  pagesof  description, or hooxsof  selling  argument. 
All  robbers  look  pretty  ranch,  alike  in  the  store.   Only  an  expert 
can  tell  the  difference.   The  length  of  wear  it  gives  you  alone 
determines  whether  it  is  low  priced  or  high  priced*  With 
'*BAXJli<BAI^D"  yon  take  no  cnances. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  enpply  yon  with 
"BALL-BaJND,"  write  ns,  mentioning  hia 
name,  and  we  will  see  that  yon  are  fitted. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

Mubawaka,  IniL 
Uaaw  rkat  P«r<  HilGou  f or  Qoafi^" 


OUR  CROPS 


can  get  more  nitrogen  out  of  one 
  single  sack  of 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

than  out  of  a  two-horse  wagon  load  of  manure.  The 
Nitrogen  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  ioo%  available 
and  is  immediately  so  the  day  you  apply  it!  It  produces 

More  powerful  growth  and  healthier, 
bigger  pleuits.  Easy  to  handle,  clean, 
cheap,  odorless,  free  from  fillers. 

Write  to  us  for  valuable  free  literature  on  the  crops  that 
mean  a  living  to  you.  A  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 

Dr.William  S.  Myers  "•'¥i»o'p."i.S5L'""'  17  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

NO  BRANCH  OFFICES 


40,000  Farmers  Plant 

WITH  THIS  MACHINE 


'  Ascurafs 
Simple 


You  can  handle  your  crop  economically — and  properly — by 
UBlng  the  Asplnwall  planter,  the  first  and  best  self-operat- 


ing Potato  Planter  in  the  world— without  an  equal  anywhere. 

The  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3  c^t^e'^^oa^ 


or  cut  Beed, 
every  purpose. 
L  name  and  ad- 


able.  One  man  can  run  It.  Built  on  honor,  of  highest  grade  mate- 
rlalB.  Works  perfectly  under  all  circumstances.  Will  handle  whole 
large  or  small.    (We  also  make  efficient  Spraying  Outfits  forV 
.^^^^      Ask  tor  oar  sprayer  catalog  including  valuable  formulas.)  Sendv 
^^^^^^^       dress  noWa  v 
e  ^^teifc^  ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  COIWPANy\ 

,  ■^Cj-^^^tetefc^     *8a  Sabin  street,  JaetfiOB,  Bleh.,  I1.8.A,— CanadlanFaetory,  Gnelpk,  Oat. 

■P'b  S,  ■^Sn^^fJ^^^^I^I^^''^'*'*  Larsest  Makers  of  Potato  MacMnafy, 

>^  Dft.     f^p  -  ^'^^^SBBB^^^*"**^™'  Planters,  Sprayers,  Diegers,  Sorters 


APPLE  TREES 


We  offer  to  the  planter  200,000  Apple  trees,  800,000.  Peach,  50,- 
000  Pear,  50,000  Plum,  100,000  Cherry,  300,000  Carolina  Poplar, 
and  millions  of  Grape  and  small  fruits.  Secure  varieties  now  Pay 
in  spring.  Bny  from  the  man  who  has  the  goods  and  save  disap- 
pointment at  planting  time    Catalog  Free  to  everybody. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

Quality  You  Can't  Equal 
—a  Price  You  Can't  Beat! 

nfMAA*  ppofn  \l  yi    Let  us  .s^<>zo  you  1    Send  name  on  postal  for  book 

\    and  price.  Detroit-American  is  first  g-enuine  iongxxe- 
%    less  disc  ever  invented  I    Features  protected  for  17'' 
,    _\         ~        'ft  \    years  by  patents.    All  other  "tongueless"  discs  are 
Freinfl'l  W  ^  %^  built  like  old  styles  with  tongues  cut  off.  Years 

«■  la  «  behind  the  Detroit-American.    No  one  else  will  give 

you  30  days'  trial  with  money  in  your  pocket — no 
depoHt — freight  paid,  cask  or  credit  AXiA  factory 
prices/   No  other  barrow  ^od  enougA  to  sell 
itself. 

Defroif-American 
Tongueless  Disc 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  Com- 
plete, with  Hitcta  Free.  The  only 
all  steel  tongneless  disc  made.  Prac- 
tically no  chance  of  breakage  —  no 
repairs — no  delays— no   waiting  for 
new  parts— no  express  bills.  Steel  wheels  have  wide  tires.   Steel  axle  is  higrh  arched  and 
.    _lves  eood  clearance.   Trucks  are  flexible.   Wheels  pass  over  imeven  places  and  stones 
without  disturbing  balance.   Double  levers— each  section  works  independently.  Adjustable 
holddowns  insure  uniform  depth  of  cut.  Disc  sections  do  not  strike  together. 
_End  thrust  taken  up  by  a  hard  maple  ring  bearing.   Only  harrow  with 
steel  separators  between  blades.   Hitch  free  to  suit  size  of  harrow. 

Pfd^fSil  IVrtl/v'  O"""        boc': -which  fully 

IWKIU  A  i'VUWVo   explains  the  above  and  many 

other  features.   Detroit-American  All  Steel  Harrows  are  made  in 
sixteen  sizes,  cut  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  width,  16, 18.  or  20  inch  blade  as 
ordered  and  cutaway  style  if  desired.   Book  also  shows  world's  best 
manure  spreaders,  engines  and  cultivators.   Send  yovn-  postal  now. 

"AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 
8845  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


Cheaper  Clover-Seed 

EXPERIMENTS  with  red-clover-seed 
production  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  experimefit  sta- 
tions in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Virginia. 
In  Iowa  and  Indiana  the  work  is  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tions, whUe  in  Ohio  and  Virginia  it  is  on 
the  testing-grounds  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  which  is  working  in  general  cooper- 
ation with  the  state  experiment  stations.  The 
investigations  were  prompted  by  the  specific 
need  on  the  part  of  the  American  farmer 
for  cheaper  clover-seed,  in  order  that  larger 
areas  on  each  farm  may  be  seeded  down  to 
this  valuable  plant.  One  reason  for  the 
present  disinclination  of  the  ordinary  farmer 
to  seed  more  red  clover  as  a  soil-renovator 
is  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  This  is  due 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  production  of  clover-seed 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is,  therefore, 
thought  to  be  a  profitable  line  of  investi- 
gation to  determine  just  what  are  the  critical 
factors  in  the  production  of  a  successful 
crop  of  clover-seed,  with  the  idea  of  our 
being  able  to  control  such  factors  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  when  Ihey  are  once 
thoroughly  known.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  a  successful  seed  crop  a 
greater  certainty  each  year  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  With  some  of  the  uncertainties 
overcome,  more  farmers  will  feel  jtistified 
in  allowing  clover  to  stand  for  seed,  and  the 
decreased  price  will  enable  much  larger 
seedings  to  be  made  by  the  average  farmer. 

Some  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  the  apparent  inability  of  many 
fields  to  longer  produce  successful  stands 
of  clover  which  were  taken  as  a  matter  of 
cotirse  a  generation  or  two  ago.  This  is  a 
complex  question,  but  the  main  difficulty 
appears  to  be  a  growing  lack  of  humus  in 
the  soil,  which  when  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  enables  the  plants  to  successfully 
combat  various  troubles  which  otherwise 
handicap  their  successful  growth.  Variety 
tests  with  four  or  five  of  our  promising 
strains  of  clover  are  also  being  undertaken 
to  determine  which  strain  is  best  adapted  to 
any  given  locality.  W.  M.  Hays. 


A  Nitrogen  Crop 

AFIELD  of  forty  acres  on  our  Kentucky 
farm  has  been  sown  to  sweet  clover,  the 
past  season  being  the  second  after  sowing. 
During  the  blossoming  period,  which  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of 
August,  the  field  was  covered  with  honey- 
bees. 

The  honey,  by  the  way,  which  is  made 
from  sweet  clover  surpasses  that  of  the 
common  white  clover,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 

This  field  was  seeded  with  sweet  clover 
and  bluegrass  in  the  fall  of  1909,  and  at 
present,  November  20,  1911,  the  bluegrass 
is  knee  high  and  the  seed-stalks  of  the 
sweet  clover  are  so  thick  and  tall  that  one 
can  hardly  get  through  them. 

We  gathered  about  forty  bushels  of  seed, 
and  could  have  gathered  over  four  hundred 
bushels  if  we  had  cut  and  thrashed  it.  We 
were  not  after  the  seed  on  this  piece  of 
land.  Our  aim  was  to  secure  a  good  stand 
of  bluegrass,  and  we  have  it,  and  the  entire 
field  is  well  seeded  to  sweet  clover. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  legume.  Practically 
the  same  bacteria  live  on  its  roots  that  live 
on  the  plant-roots  of  alfalfa.  Some  people 
will  say  alfalfa  is  so  much  better  than 
sweet  clover,  why  not  plant  it?  How  do 
they  know  if  they  have  never  planted  sweet 
clover?  We  first  used  sweet  clover  as  an 
inoculator  for  alfalfa.  The  bacteria  devel- 
oped much  faster  in  the  soil  sown  to  sweet 
clover  than  that  sown  to  alfalfa.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  plants  of  sweet  clover  do 
not  depend  on  artificial  inoculation  or  fer- 
tilization as  does  the  alfalfa-plant.  Another 
advantage  is  that  seeding  may  be  later.  The 
seeding  of  sweet  clover  may  occur  with  us 
any  time  after  the  first  of  October  up  until 
the  first  of  December.  We  have  the  entire 
season  for  the  maturing  of  other  crops 
before  having  to  remove  them  for  preparing 
the  land  for  seeding. 

Making  Sweet  Clover  Grow 

On  land  where  the  following  crops  are 
grown,  corn,  tobacco,  potatoes  or  tomatoes, 
all  that  is  required  in  preparing  the  soil  for 
seeding  is  a  deep  disking  with  a  sharp  disk-, 
harrow  and  a  complete  working  with  the 
float  or  plank  drag.  This  levels  and  firms 
the  soil  without  making  it  too  compact,  and 
when  the  seed  is  sown  and  lightly  harrowed 
in  with  a  sharp-toothed  drag  harrow  that 
leaves  small  ridges  and  furrows,  the  soil 
crumbles  around  the  small  plants  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  which  starts  them 
off  before  other  vegetation  has  made  its 
appearance.      -  .  ;    .  -  - 

To  sow  as  a  soil-restorer,  on  old  fields 
that  are  badly  gullied,  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion required.    The  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule  s  Seeds 

Endorsed  by  more  than  450,000  pro- 
greuive  gardener*  as  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogae  Is  a  wonder.  Con- 
tains  everything  in  seeds,  bulbs,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  600  illustrations; 
176  pages.  Any  gardener  sending  his  name  on 
a  postal  card  can  have  It  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  H.  Ifiday.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-1 1  FUbert  St.,        Philadelphia.  Pa. 
,  Send  6  eexUt  (ttamps)  mention  this 
paper,  I  vnU  enelote  in  the  catalogite 
a  packet  of  the  above  GIANT  panty.  , 


Twenty  odd  years  ago,  Salzer'a 
White  BonanzaOatswon  the  world's 
prize  of  $500.00  offered  by  the 
American  Aericulturist  for  the 
heaviest  yieldingr  oats. 

Our  new  Rejuvenated  While  Bontsza 
Oafs  gave  durine  IBIO  and  1911  swom-to 
yields  ranging  from  80  to  259  bushels 
per  acre.  Does  well  everywhere,  not 
so  particular  as  to  soils  and  climes. 

For  10c  Stamp*  We  MaU 

!A  package  of  our  Famotis  Oats,  together 
with  a  lot  of  other  rare  farm  seed  sam- 
ples, as  also  our  Mammoth  Catalogue, 
if  you  ask  for  same. 
iOBX  A.  EALZEB  SEED  CO.,  119  8.  Stb  St.,LaCrO(n,'Vns. 


FOR   INFORMATION  AS    TO   LANDS  IK 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUTT  AND  TRUCK 
6R0WING  SECTION— 


•  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Une 

RAILROAD 

3n  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 

WILBUSMcCOY,     I        E.K.  CLAEK, 
A.  <fcI.Agt.forFlonda,  I  A.<fe  I.  Agt.  forVirglnla 
Alabama,  Georgia,     I     and  the  Carolinas, 
JacksonTUle,  Fla.     |     Wilmington,  N.  C. 


FOR  BIGGEST 
PROFITS  GROW 


ALFALFA 


This  splendid  seed  found  100%  pure  by  S.  D.  Agricul- 
tural College.  Produced  in  hardy  climate  of  Hug^ies 
County,  S.  D.  Grows  2  tons  per  acre  of  hay  and  8  to  10  bu, 
^se9,d.  This  Dakota  Grown  Turkestan  Alfalfa  makes 
more  money  than  any  other  variety  we've  ever  seen  or  read 
about.  Absolutely  clean,  pure,  and  full  of  life.  Strain  dates 
back  11  years.  lowest  prices.  Send  postal  for  valuable  boob 
on  Alfalfa — and  catalog — both  FREE.  Write  now. 
O.  8.  Jones  Seed  Co.  Box  733N  Sloox  Falli«  &.  D. 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

That  sectioa  of  Tenaessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
NaahviUe,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louii  Railway  is  rich  in  aata- 
ral  resources,  and  its  climatic  conditioni  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportaoities  for  the  profitable 
production  of  grains,  grasses, live  stock  and  truck  crops.  Fer- 
tile aad  attraetlT*  farm  landi  maj  be  bad  ai  very  low  priMs. 

WI?ITP        at  once  for  FREE 
VY       1  Mis  Descriptive  Literature.  (9) 

H.F.SMITHJrafficMer.,  Dept. S, Nashvaie Jmn. 


LAVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

Elactric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a  better. 
Book  on  "Wheel  Sense"  free. 

Ei£CTiie  wsa  C8.  boiu,  guioci,  ul 


WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Flrsmana  Brakamen.  Eleclrle 
Motormen,  Train  Porters  (colored).  Hondreda 
put  to  work— $65  to  S150  a  month.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  600  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Blank  and  Book. 
State  position. 

L  Railway  C  1,>  No.  36,        In^napolit,  fni. 


jomamm  

3O0  Tarletles.    Also  Crapes*  Small  Fruits,  etc  BeH 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free    LEWIS  ROESi  H  &  SO.N.  Bos  E,  Fredonla,  K.  If. 


AMSDN^INDMILIS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
e,  10, 12,  14. 16. 18,20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Alsofee<l  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 
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about  twenty-five  pounds  per  acre,  any  time 
during  the  fall,  winter  or  sprinr;- 

The  sweet  clover  yields  as  much  forage, 
if  not  more,  than  alfalfa.  From  analysis, 
the  sweet  clover  contains  the  following  com- 
])osition:  water,  6.86  per  cent.;  protein, 
22.55  per  cent.;  crude  fiber,  23.49  per  cent.; 
carbohydrates,  33.61  per  cent.;  fat,  3.91  per 
cent. ;  ash,  10.05  per  cent.,  making  its  feed- 
ing value  as  a  forage  crop  high.  Its  value 
as  a  fertilizing  agent,  in  gathering  nitrogen, 
can  hardly  be  realized.  It  has  the  ability  to 
thrive  splendidly  on  the  poorest  sandy  soil 
and  on  dry  and  badly  washed  hillsides, 
where  other  clovers  would  never  start. 

The  seed  of  sweet  clover  should  be  sown 
thinly  on  old  and  tired  fields,  then  the  stalks 
will  be  large  and  branching,  bearing  much 
seed  and  quickly  reseeding  the  field.  The 
brushy  stalks  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  the 
small  washes,  which  they  stop  by  catching 
the  silt  and  small  trash,  that  would  other- 
wise be  washed  away  and  lost. 

A  description  of  the  sweet-clover  roots 
will  show  that  they  are  a  high-class  fer- 


One  row  covered  with  plain  trap-rock  dust 
and  earth  came  up  fine;  practically  no  seed 
missed,  and  the  crop  was  fine  in  size  and 
flavor-  All  three  rows  had  been  fertilized 
with  pigeon-manure. 

A  row  of  corn  and  beans  on  unfertilized 
sod  treated  with  plenty  of  trap-rock  dust 
(granite)  and  sawdust  gave  me  a  very  fair 
crop.  Louis  Long. 


Many  look  forward  for  something  to  do 
instead  of  looking  around. 

If  the  barns  are  not  tight  and  warm,  and 
the  doors  safe,  make  them  so  Don't  neglect 
them.  Every  day  of  unprofitable  farming 
helps  to  seal  the  farmer's  doom  by  making 
it  easier  for  him  to  keep  on  in  "wild  farm- 
ing," The  successful  dairyman  of  the  pres- 
ent must  be  a  great  th'inker,  and  must  be 
prompt  to  carry  out  what  he  learns. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  hold  the  plow  when 
the  furrow  turns  nicely,  the  team  goes  well 
and  there  is  not  a  stone  anywhere.  It  is 
when  the  plow-point  strikes  a  rock  and  the 
handles  rap  you  on  the  ribs  that  you  feel 
like  saying  things.  It  isn't  best,  though. 
Pull  back  the  plow,  lift  the  stone  out  of  the 
furrow  and  take  it  away  so  that  it  never  will 
trouble  anybody  again.  Chirk  to  the  horses, 
and   everything  will  be  all  right. 


T 


wo  Kinds  of  Weeds 


■   Sweet-clover  plants.    Note  the  nodules  on 
the  roots.    These  contain  the 
beneficial  bacteria 

tilizer.  Unlike  the  roots  of  other  leguminous 
plants,  those  of  sweet  clover  are  somewhat 
fleshy  and  not  fibrous.  During  the  first 
year  the  roots  reach  far  into  the  ground 
and  draw  up  from  considerable  depth  an 
abundance  of  plant-food,  which  they  store 
up  for  the  second  year's  growth.  On  the 
death  of  the  plant,  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  fleshy  roots  decay  more  rapidly 
than  the  fibrous  roots,  and  their  nitrogen 
becomes  more  readily  available  for  other 
crops. 

Prepares  the  Land  for  Alfalfa 

■  We  think  sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  use  to  prepare  the  land  for  alfalfa. 
Sow  to  sweet  clover  for  one  year;  break  the 
•  land,  turning  under  the  young  growth  the 
second  spring  about  the  first  of  May,  and 
cultivate  until  ready  to  seed  to  alfalfa.  The 
germs  of  bacteria  will  increase  rapidly,  and 
the  soil  v,rill  be  filled  so  full  that  the  alfalfa- 
plants  v/ill  grow  right  off  and-  make  two  or 
more  cuttings  the  first  year  after  sowing  in 
the  early  fall.  As  a  soiling  crop,  it  is  right 
up  to  the  front.  Combined  with  bluegrass, 
it  makes  one  of  the  finest  pastures  known 
to  stockmen.  Unlike  alfalfa,  it  improves 
by  being  pastured ;  yet  again,  like  alfalfa, 
the  stock  have  to  become  accustomed  to  it 
before  they  will  eat  it  with  a  relish  But 
when  once  they  have  learned  to  eat  it,  they 
prefer  it  to  all  other  grasses. 

As  a  pasture  for  hogs,  the  chief  difficulty 
.  lies  in  the  fact  that  the^  hogs  want  the  roots 
as  well  as  the  tops.  They  eat  the  grass 
readily  from  the  first,  seeming  to  like  its 
peculiar  flavor,  and  are  also  fond  of  the 
hay,  eating  it  more  readily  than  that  of  red 
clover.  One  of  its  many  good  qualities  is 
that  cattle  may  be  fed  exclusively  on  sweet 
•clover  and  under  the  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  bloating  without  any  danger  from 
this  trouble.  The  principle  which  gives  it 
its  bitter  taste  effectively  prevents  the  fer- 
mentation that  results  in  bloating. 

I  believe  that  every  farmer  who  owns  hill 
land  not  suitable  for  alfalfa  should  give 
sv/eet  clover  a  trial.  Then,  after  a  few 
years,  when  the  sweet  clover  has  made  good, 
alfalfa  will  be  the  next  in  order. 

J.  W.  Griffin. 


BIENNIAL  weeds  start  into  growth  one 
season,  live  through  the  winter,  blossom 
the  second  season,  produce  seed  and  die. 
The  mullein  and  the  burdock  are  familiar 
examples  of  such  weeds.  The  first  year  they 
develop  only  a  rosette  of  low-lying  leaves  ; 
the  second,  they  send  up  their  tall  flower- 
stalks. 

While  biennials  are  more  difficult  to  de- 
stroy than  annuals,  they  are  more  readily 
killed  than  perennials.  Perennial  weeds 
start  into  growth  one  season,  live  through 
the  winter,  blossom  and  set  seed  the  second 
season,  and  then  continue  to  grow  by  some 
vegetative  method  of  reproduction,  blossom- 
ing and  setting  seed  each  year  thereafter. 
A  perennial  weed  commonly  sends  out 
underground  roots  or  rootstocks  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  Canada  thistle, 
witch-grass  and  Johnson  grass.  Sometimes 
the  plant  may  spread  slowly  from  the  grow 
ing  crown,  like  the  curled  dock,  or  it  may 
spread  rapidly  by  runners,  like  the  cinquefoil 
and  wild  strawberry. 

These  biennial  and  perennial  weeds  may 
be  introduced  into  gardens  in. precisely  the 
same  ways  as  *fhe  annuals.  There  is  the 
additional  danger  that  the  vegetative  part 


Fighting  Cutworms 

LAST  spring  the  cutworms  played  havoc 
.<with  all  sorts  of  young  growing  plants  in 
this  section.  I  planted  beans  twice  in  my 
garden  and  very  few  plants  were  left.  The 
third  time  I  planted  them  I  made  furrows 
with  the  hoe,  set  the  seeds  in  bunches  of 
five,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  covered  the 
seeds  with  dust  of  three  different  kinds,  with 
the  following  results  : 

One  row  covered  with  hard-coal  and  wood 
ashes  and  earth  on  the  top  resisted  the  cut- 
worms fairly  well.    Crop  good. 

One  row  covered  with  New  England  min- 
eral fertilizer  and  earth  resisted  the  cut- 
worms fairly  well.    Crop  good. 


Milkweed  pod  and  seeds.    This  weed  is  a 
common  perennial 

may  be  brought  in.  Thus,  a  bit  of  witch- 
grass  rootstock  attached  to  a  hoe  or  spade 
might  easily  be  carried  to  a  garden  and 
there   start  a  colony  of  this  troublesome 

weed.' 

This  vegetative  method  of  growth  must 
be  studied  and  the  remedial  measures 
planned  accordingly. 

Long  tap-rooted  perennials,  like  the  dan- 
delion, are  sometimes  cut  off  below  the 
crown  with  a  spud  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  dandelion,  at  least 
this  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  the 
root  is  able  to  develop  several  new  crowns 
in  place  of  the  one  old  one. 

The  most  troublesome  perennial  weeds 
multiply  by  means  of  spreading  roots  or 
rootstocks.  In  such  cases  special  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  cut  these  vegetative  parts 
to  pieces,  as  this  merely  increases  the  num- 
ber of  plants.  The  roots  must  be  dug  out, 
starved  or  smothered,  or  so  exposed  to  sun 
and  wind  that  they  will  be  killed  by  drying. 

C.  M.  Weed. 


Headwork  Winners 

January  6,  1912 
Sanitary  Chicken-Roost    .    .    George  Black 
A  Ventilating  System     .    .    .    Fred  Bailey 
Bag-Holder  Paul  Schulze 


Grow  more 

Dollars 
on  the  Farm 


by  making  each  acre  yield  its  utmost.  The  food  pro- 
ducts of  this  country  are  not  keeping-  pace  with  the 
increasing  population,  and  the  American  people  will 
soon  have  to  buy  of  farmers  in  foreign  countries,  un- 
less the  American  farmers  rise  to  their  present  great 
opportunity. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  the  average  American  farm 
is  now  much  less  than  on  foreign  farms.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  can  just  as  well  increase  his  production, 
and  also  his  profits,  for  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  fertil- 
ity; and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  more  fertilizer 
used  the  easier  it  is  to  pay  for  it.  The  extra  crops 
take  care  of  that,  only  be  sure  to  use  the  right  ferti- 
lizer. 

Wherever  you  live,  we  can  reach  you  with  the  right 
fertilizer,  the  right  service,  and  the  right  price. 

Write  today  for  copy  of  "Plant  Food",  a  practical 
hand  book  on  fertility.  No  advertising  in  it;  sent 
without  cost. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Liberal 
terms  and  goods  that  sell.  It  pays  to  sell  our  fertiliz- 
ers as  well  as  use  them.    Ask  for  agency  proposition. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Makers  of  brands  with  fifty  years 
of  quality  and  results  behind  them. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


PLANT  CORN 


Pe£is,  Beans,  Beets, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 


"KING  CORN  FIELD 


marks  out  rows  and  plants  in  drills  or  hills,  4^^,  9, 
12  18.24,  36  or  72  Inches  apart.  Corn  and  any  oiuer 
seed  at  same  time.  Distributes  all  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, wet,  dry,  lumpy,  etc.,25to  700  1bs.  per  acre. 
A  great  labor  and  time  saver.  Built  to  last,  lull 
guarantee.  Write  for  Free  Booli. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 
Box  no,     Chicopee  Falls,  Meiss. 


Light,  Dependable  ^^^i"  ] 
and  Sturdy  V-"^  ■ 

Acme  Corn  and  Potato  r-™-^ 
Planters  will   cut  the  W^^"^ 
work  of  planting  to  ^.  ^ 

aCME  PUNTERS 


are  handy,  well  balanced,  sure 
in  their  action  and  absolutely 
accurate  in  drop.  You  can  resru- 
late  drop  with  the  thumb-screw. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we 
will  ship,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Write  for  book,  "Tte 
Acme  of  Potato  Profit,"  and  the 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

POTATO  IMPLEWENT 
CO..  308  Frcnf  St., 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 


&e  that  your  next 
planter  has  this 
trade-mark. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

You  should  know  about  my  own  fine,  heavy  bearing 
varieties.  B'or  «1.00  I'll  send  100  plants  of  Norwood 
or  Herituce  varieties.  Try  them.  I  have  dozens  of  other 
standard  varieties.  Big  yielders  and  strong,  healthy 
plants.  They  are  guaranteed  true  to  name.  I  am  a 
strawberry  specialist.  The  success  of  my  berries  is  my 
succes.s.  You  will  do  well  to  plant  them, 
and  care  and  reach  destination  in  excellent  condition. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Mv  1912  stock  of  asparagus  roots  is 
unexcelled.  6  of  the  strongest,  healthi- 
est and  thriftiest  varieties.  One  and 
two-year-old  roots  for  sale.  We  know 
they  will  please  you.  Place  your  order 
now.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
There  is  big  money  in  growing  aspar- 
agus. 

All  shipments  are  packed  with  skill  ai.u  ..ate  c.u  .^aw.   ...  "Z"  crfP 

Free  catalog  of  Trees,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  bmall  truits.  Vines,  and  Spray  Pumps,  FKf-t. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLUNS,  Box  B,  MOORESTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY. 


tXT' A  K.TT'C  Men  to  become  independent 

WAi^  i  Sl^Ul  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina, The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."  Leads  for  large 
profits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  VAK 
Letjven,  816  Southern  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

guaranteed  as  prood  as  grow,  at  $V°2  J',f,''oV,9,''£i?.u*^ 
up.  Catalogue  Free.    ALLEN  BROS.,  PAW  PAW,  MICH. 


^      «'The  Empire 
rw^ makes  the  yield  higher/'  , 
r^because  it  plants  right.    This  ^ 
d  cutshows  the  Empire  Twin  D  isk  , 
/  11x7  Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer 
r  Drill— the  style  that  is  at  home  every- 
f  where  except  in  very  hard  ground.  We 
make  them  in  Single  Disk,  Hoe  and  Shoe 
[also.  Every  drill  guaranteed.  Yoi.  can  get 
any  size  and  every  style.   No  matter  what , 
your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can 
'   set  an  Empire  Drill  to  do  the  work. 
Send  for  an  Empire  Catalogue. 
Then  go  to  your  local  dealer 
and    insist    on    seeing  the 
Empire  Drill. 

— ^  ^yy- 

Richmond,  Indiaha.^ 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 


Don't  be  pestered  and  made  out 
of  sorts  by  having  a  spreader  that 
clogs.  You  don't  have  to.  Get  one 
that  spreads  wider,  evener,  car- 
ries a  bigger  load  and  has  a  score  of 
other  advantages— the  New  Idea. 

Send  for  Book  and  Speda!  Grcolars 

tellingr  all  about  the  24  points  of  superior- 
ity, and  an  account  of  the  great  spreader 
contest  on  the  Hartman  farm,  where 
the  New  Idea  put  other  spreaders  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Don't  think  of  buying  until 
you  know  about  the  spreader  that  is 
always  ready  to  give  a  test  of  its  merits. 


24  Points 
of  SupC' 
riority 


Catalog 

Free 


Write  today 
and  get  the  facts, 


I  New  Idea  Spreader  Co, 

131  Sycamore  SI..  Coldwaler, 


ALBERTA'S  tl^l^ 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
barley. 

Many  farmers  have  paid 
for  their  land  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
from  this  Province  has  been 
shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 
Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
land  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
f  160  acres(at  $3  i>er  acre)  are  to 
abe  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 
Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand.building 
lumbe.r  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  great  success. 

AVrlte  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
settlers'  low  raihvfiy  rates,  pamphlet 
'"Last  BestWest,"  and  other  information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immi  gration,  Ottawa,  CaJO., 
or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

il.  SI.  WltllAMS 
«S  GARDNER  BIDG.      TOLEDO,  OHIO 

J.  S.  CKA.WFORD 
SOI  E.  GEXESEg  ST.       SYRACUSE.  X.  Y. 


y  *  *-  *  -»  A          ^  ^.j^J^      *  H 


Farm  Notes 


Bacteria  and  Farm  Life 

Brief  Ideas  on  Agricultural  Bacteriology 

A FIRST  peep  at  bacteria  under  a  power- 
ful microscope  is  disappointing.  We  all 
know  that  certain  bacteria,  germs  or 
microbes  (all  of  these  words  mean  the  same 
thing)  are  able  to  produce  disease.  This 
fact  may  lead  us  to  expect  to  see  such 
creatures  as  we  find  sometimes  pictured  in 
advertisements  of  patent  medicines,  all  legs, 
fangs  and  feelers.  We  find  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  all  bacteria,  no  matter  how  useful 
or  how  dangerous,  are  very  simple  in  shape 
and  appearance.  Most  of  them  are  tiny 
straight  rods  (like  a  lead-pencil)  or  spherical 
(like  a  marble).  A  few  are  in  the  form  of 
bent  rods  (like  a  cork-screw).  Instead  of 
being  animals  as  we  may  have  supposed,  we 
find  that  scientists  are  agreed  that  bacteria 
are  plants.  True,  they  are  plants  of  exceed- 
ingly simple  structure  and  do  not  resemble 
very  closely  the  plants  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  field  and  garden,  but  they 
are  plants  jievertheless.  They  have  no 
roots,  stems,  or  leaves,  but  neither  do  smuts, 
molds,  mildews  or  toadstools,  and  these  are 
al)  plants.  In  short,  bacteria  belong  in  a 
group  with  the  forms  just  mentioned,  and 
are  the  simplest  and  smallest  of  all  known 
plants. 

Bacteria  are  very  small,  the  tiniest  of  liv- 
ing things.  The  spherical  bacteria  would 
probably  average  about  1/25000  of  an  inch 


All  bacteria  are  not  the  same  shape 

in  diameter.  More  than  fifteen  thousand 
billion  of  them  would  be  required  to  fill  a 
cubic  inch.  The  rod-shaped  bacteria  are 
usually  a  little  lai-ger  and  about  'the  same 
diameter. 

It  is  evident  that  a  single  bacterium  can 
never  do  much  unaided.  Yet  we  find  that  a 
single  individual  of  a  certain  kind  placed  in 
milk  free  from  bacteria,  will  cause  it  to 
sour  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  One  sin- 
gle   germ    of    some    other    kinds  gaining 


T 


'  H  E  farmer^  champion   helper  is  an  I  H  C 
Gasoliae   Engine.      On  thousands   of  farms 
throtighout  the  country,  they  are  kept  busy 
every  day,  running  the  cream  separator,  churn,  pump,  feed 
grinder  and  cutter,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  wood  saw,  grindstone, 
washing  machine,  dynamo  for  electric  light  plant,  and  many 
other  machines.    They  are  saving  work,  time,  and  money  at  every 
turn  of  the  wheel. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  built  for  hard,  steady  work  and  years  of  it.  They 
are  simple,   dependable,   economical.     They  are 
always  ready  to  save  and  make  money  for  you. 


An  I H  C  For  You 

The  size  and  style  I  H  C  engine  you 
need  depends  on  the  work  you  have 
for  it  to  do — and  on  the  particular  condi- 
tions which  surround  your  locality.  Any  size 
or  style  will  not  do.  You  must  get  the  right 
engine  to  get  the  right  service. 
All  I  H  C  gasoline  engines  aremarvels-of 
strengfth,  reliability,  and  durabUity.  They  run 
smoothly,  year  in  and  year  out.  They  make  and 
save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and  whatever 
style  and  size  engine  you  want  is  in  the  I  H  C 
line,  which  includes:  Vertical  type — 2,  3,  25, 
and  3S-horse  power;  horizontal — 1  to  50- 
horse  power;  semi-portable — 1  to  8-horse 
power,  portable — 1  to  25-horse  power; 
traction — 12  to  45-horse  power;  sawing, 
pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits, 
etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled 
or  water-cooled.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer, 
or,  write  direct  today  for  oar  new  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

CHICAGO   (iDcorsorated)  USA 


IHC 

Service  Borean 

The  p  urpo  s  e  of 
this  bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizers, etc.,  write  to 
tlie  I  H  C  Bureau 
and  learn  what  our 
experts  and  others 
have  found  out 
concerning  those 
subjects. 


entrance  to  the  blood  of  an  animal  may 
produce  a  fatal  disease  within  a  few  days. 
These  germs  are  able  to  bring  these  things 
to  pass  because  they  increase  so  rapidly  in 
numbers.  When  there  is  plenty  of  food 
present,  some  bacteria  can  grow  to  their  full 
size  and  divide  to  form  two  individuals  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  there  would  be  four,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  eight,  then  sixteen,  and 
so  on.  Just  figure  out  for  yourself  how 
many  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  two 
days,  and  no  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  size  of  the  number.  It  has  twenty-eight 
figures.  The  motto  of  bacteria  seems  to  be 
"In  numbers  there  is  strength,"  and  by 
virtue  of  the  myriads  that  can  be  produced 
in  a  short  time  they  bring  about  great 
changes.  Remember,  however,  that  this 
rapid  increase  in  number  can  be  continued 
only  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  food  and 
there  is  no  overcrowding.  This  actually 
seldom  or  never  occurs  in  nature. 

R.  E.  Buchanan. 

Editor's  Note — Doctor  Buchanan  will  in 
each  issue  have  something  to  say  about 
bacteria.  It  is  the  purpose  to  describe  and 
discuss  very  briefly  the  more  important  rela- 
tionships existing  between  bacteria  and  life 
on  the  farm.  These  discussions  will  be 
presented  in  a  form  as  free  as  practicable 
from  difiicitlt  scientific  terms,  and  every 
effort  put  forth  to  make  the  subject  matter 
easily  understood.  Such  a  presentation  of 
the  subject  may  lielp  in  clearing  up  some 
of  the  puzzling  problems  and  conditions 
that  confront  the  farmer  and  the  housewife. 


A  Stitch  in  Time 

WINTER  may  be  called  a  time  of  truce  on 
the  farm.  In  a  time  of  truce,  the  shrewd 
commander  strengthens  his  position,  ar- 
ranges his  batteries  and  cleans  and  repairs 
the  tools  upon  which  he  must  depend  for 
existence  when  the  truce  is  over  and  the 
battle  begins  again. 

Why  not  apply  the  same  shrewd  tactics  to 
the  farm  ? 

Why  not  see  that  all  harness  and  ma- 
chinery, wagons  and  tools  are  in  first-class 
condition  and  ready  to  go  on  with  the  battle 
when  the  winter  truce  is  over? 

There's  almost  certain  to  be  some  broken 
straps  and  chains. 

An  extra  doubletree  and  some  singletrees 
may  save  valuable  time. 

There's  probably  some  missing  bolts, 
others  that  are  alAost  tisel'ess  and  others 
that  need  the  wrench. 

There's  a  lot  of  little  things,  if  we  look 
carefully,  that,  if  attended  to  now,  will  save 
time  when  time  is  mone> 

Let's  take  the  needed  stitch  in  the  time 
of  truce,  tliat  we  may  not  be  forced  to  take 
ten  stitches  while  in  the  midst  of  the  battle. 

E.  A.  Wendt. 


An  hour  of  planning  will  often  save  a  day 
of  labor. 

Better  to  be  foolishly  optimistic  than  pes- 
simistically foolish. 

Treat  every  boy  as  j'ou  would  have  him 
treat  you  when  he  becomes  a  man. 


One  Man's  Lesson 

SOME  people  go  into  a  venture  and  think 
about  the  conditions  afterward.  A  case 
happened  something  along  that  order,  here, 
beginning  a  few  years  back.  One  of  our 
Nebraska  farmers  believed  he  saw  a  chance 
to  "make  out''  on  raising  hogs  to  sell  for 
breeding  purposes,  so  he  went  back  East 
and  got  several  high-priced  ($55  to  $250 
apiece)  shoats  and  laid  out  something  like 
5500  on  fixtures.  His  idea  was  to  sell  to 
his  neighbors,  and  then  later  work  up  a 
mail-order  trade.  After  starting  his  venture, 
he  was  confronted  by  poor  crops.  Also  the 
farmers  wouldn't  pay  more  than  $2  to  $7 
above  the  market  price.  Again  his  sales 
were  light,  say  5  per  cent.  o£  those  raised. 
This  man  was  paying  a  10  per  cent,  interest 
on  all  these  first  purchases  and  soon  found 
he  wasn't  making  the  money  that  those 
were  who  had  only  grades.  Getting  down  to 
the  real  proposition,  we  see  he  should  have 
started  with  just  one  pure-bred  gilt  and  be 
content  to  make  her  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  herd.  This  operator  pursued  a  strict 
policy  of  "square  deal,"  but  farmers  must 
be  educated  into  paying  more  for  their 
herd-headers  than  a  few  cents  above  market 
if  a  beginner  wins  out  on  high-priced  hogs. 

C.  BOLLES. 


Good  Cheap  Paint 

T\KE  a  bushel  of  well-burned  lime,  white 
and  unslaked,  20  pounds  of  Spanish  whit- 
ing, 17  pounds  of  rock  salt  and  12  pounds  of 
brown  sugar.  Slake  the  lime,  and  sift  out 
any  coarse  lumps,  and  mix  it  into  a  good 
whitewash  with  about  40  gallons  of  water, 
and  then  add  the  other  ingredients.  Stir 
the  whole  together  thoroughly.  Put  on  two 
or  three  coats  with  a  common  brush. 

Five  dollars'  worth  ought  to  make  the 
building  look  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  bet- 
ter. This  makes  a  coat  that  does  not  wash 
off,  or  easily  rub  off,  and  it  looks  well.  It 
will  go  far  to  preser\e  the  wood.  It  is 
therefore  especially  adapted  to  the  outside 
of  the  buildings.  Three  coats  are  needed 
on  brick  and  two  on  wood.    If  you  want  to 


get  a  fine  cream  color,  add  three  pounds  of 
yellow  ocher  to  the  above.  If  you  prefer 
fawn  color,  add  fottr  pounds  of  umber,  one 
pound  of  Indian  red  and  one  pound  of  lamp- 
black. If  you  want  a  gray  or  stone  color, 
add  four  pounds  of  raw  umber  and  two 
pounds  of  lampblack.  This  will  be  more 
desirable  than  common  whitewash. 

Another  way  is  to  take  freshly  burned 
unslaked  lime  and  reduce  it  into  powder. 
To  one  peck  or  one  bushel  of  this  add  the 
same  quantity  of  fine  white  sand  or  fine 
coal-ashes,  all  these  being  sifted  through  a 
fine  sieve.  They  should  then  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together  while  dry.  Afterward  mix 
them  with  as  much  common  linseed-oil  as 
will  make  the  whole  thin  enough  to  work 
with  a  painter's  brush.  This  will  make  a 
paint  of  light-gray  stone  color,  nearly  white. 
To  make  it  fawn  or  drab,  add  burnt  umber. 
Indian  red  and  a  little  black.  If  dark  stone 
color  is  desired,  add  lampblack,  or  if  brown 
stone  is  desired,  add  Spanish  brown.  All 
the  colors  should,  of  course,  be  first  mixed 
in  oil  and  then  added.  This  paint  is  much 
cheaper  than  common  oil-paint.  It  is  better 
to  apply  it  in  two  coats ;  the  first  thin,  the 
second  thick.  John  M.  Lang. 


Catching  Moles 

MOLES  are  a  great  pest  in  the  garden  and 
field.  To  poison  them  is  difficult,  and 
to  trap  them  is  slow  work.  We  have  tried 
many  ways,  and  among  them  is  this  one : 
Procure  a  section  of  a  sapling  about  four 
feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
dress  the  sniall  end  down  to  a  conical 
point,  having  the  cut  surface  very  smooth 
and  rotmd.  Find  the  run,  and  drive  the 
conical  end  into  the  soil  some  ten  or  twelve 
inches  below  the  surface.  Do  not  disttirb 
the  soil  over  the  run  more  than  necessary. 
After  withdrawing  the  stick,  cover  the  run 
to  exchide  light.  Moles  in  traveling  move 
rapidly.  When  it  comes  to  this  spot,  it 
plunges  headfirst  into  the  hole.  The  sides 
being  compacted  in  driving,  the  mole,  head 
down,  has  no  chance  to  dig  or  even  back  up. 
He  is  a  prisoner  pure  and  simple.  You  will 
find  him  waiting  for  you.     J.  H.  Haynes. 


The  good  old  days  would  not  have  such  a 
charm  if  we  hadn't  forgotten  the  most  of 
their  ills. 


Meadow- Land  Weeds 

AFTER  a  field  has  been  seeded  down  a 
number  of  years,  especially  if  it  receives 
little  in  the  way  of  fertilizers,  various  weeds 
are  likely  to  come  in  and  crowd  out  the 
grass.  ■  In  general,  these  weeds  start  from 
seed  scattered  by  the  wind.  They  are  vig- 
orous plants  and  soon  take  possession  of 
any  part  of  the  soil  in  which  grass-roots  are 
not  abimdant. 

In  many  parts  of  America  the  ox-eye 
daisy  or  white  daisy  is  the  worst  of  these 
invaders.  Too  many  fields  that  should  be 
producing  crops  of  good  hay  are  whitc:;ed 
in  June  by  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  .his 
meadow  pest.  This  is  a  perennial  that  slants 
readily  from  the  seed  which  is  widely  scat- 
tered after  the  blossoms  go  by.  The  first 
season  the  young  plants  are  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, but  when  the  flowers  appear  the 
second  season^  the  plant  is  readily  seen  from 
a  distance.  Each  plant  spreads  to  form  new 
plants  and  smothers  out  the  grass  beside  it. 

The  coneflower,  or  yellow  daisy,  is 
another  familiar  meadow  pest.  It  generally 
accompanies  or  follows  the 
invasion  of  the  white  daisy 
and  is  easier  to  subdue  than 
that  plant.  The  pulling  and 
burning  of  the  blossom- 
bearing  roots  as  soon  as 
they  appear  -  will  keep  the 
field  free. 

More  to  be  dreaded  than 
either  of  these,  however,  is 
the  orange  hawkweed, 
which  is  now  troublesome 
in  New  England,  New  York 
and  other  regions  and 
seems  to  be  spreading  rap- 
idly. It  is  very  distinctive 
on  accoimt  of  the  color  of 
its  flowers,  a  brilliant 
orange  hue  very  different  from  the  color  of 
any  other  of  our  common  weeds.  These 
flowers  are  borne 
in  small  clusters  at 
the  top  of  a  hairy 
flower  -  stalk  about 
a  foot  high.  At  the 
base  of  the  stalk 
there  is  a  rosette 
of  hairy  leaves, 
these  leaves  being 
about  four  inches 
long. 

The  orange  hawk- 
w  e  e  d  commonly 
starts  in  a  new  field 
from  wind-blown 
seed.  After  one  or 
more  plants  are 
well  established, 
they  send  out  run- 
ners and  rootstocks 
in  all  directions, 
crowding  out  the  grasses  or  other  plants 
about  them.  In  this  way  small  patches  of 
the  hawkweed  become  so  thoroughly  estab- 


Yellow  Daisy 


Orange  Hawkweed 


My  Farewell  Car 

Sy  %  E.  Olds,  Designer 

Reo  the  Fifth— the  car  I  now  bring  out — is  regarded  by  me 
as  pretty  close  to  finalityo  Embodied  here  are  the  final  results 
of  my  25  years  of  experience.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  car 
materially  better  will  ever  be  built.  In  any  event,  this  car 
marks  my  limit.    So  I've  called  it  My  Farewell  Car, 


My  24th  Model 

This  is  the  twenty-fourtli  model 
which  I  have  created  in  the  past 
25  years. 

They  have  run  from  one  to  six 
cylinders — from  6  to  60  horse- 
power. ... 

From  the  prirhitive-cars  of  the 
early  days  to  the  most  luxurious 
modern  machines. 

I  have  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
automobile  experience.  I  have 
learned  the  right  and  the  wrong 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  users. 

In  this  Farewell  Car,  I  adopt 
the  size  which  has  come  to  be 
standard— the  30  to  35  horse- 
power, four-cylinder  car. 

Where  It  Excels 

The  chiefest  point  where  this 
car  excels  is  in  excess  of  care  and 
caution. 

The  best  I  have  learned  in. 25 
years  is  the  folly  of  taking 
chances. 

In  every  steel  part  the  alloy 
that  I  use  is  the  best  that  has 
been  discovered.  And  all  my 
steel  is  analyzed  to  know  that  it 
meets  my  formula, 

I  test  my  gears  with  a  crush- 
ing machine — not  a  hammer.  I 


know  to  exactness  what  each  gear 
will  stand. 

I  put  the  magneto  to.  a  radical 
test.  The  carburetor  is  doubly 
heated,  for  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  nickel  steel  axles  with 
Timken  roller  bearings. 

So  in  every  part.  The  best  that 
any  man  knows  for  every  part 
ha^  been  adapted  here.  The  mar- 
gin of  safety  is  always  extteme. 

I  regard  it  impossible,  at  any 
price,  to  build  a  car  any  better. 

Center  Control, 
Finish,  etc. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  a  center, 
cane-handle  control.  It  is  our 
invention,  our  exclusive  feature. 

Gear  shifting  is  done  by  a  very 
slight  motion,  in  one  of  four  di- 
rections. 

There  are  no  levers,  either  side 
or  center.  Both  of  the  brakes 
operate  by  foot  pedals.  So  the 
driver  climbs  out  on  either  side 
as  easily  as  you  climb  from' the 
tonneau. 

The  body  finish  consists  of  17 
coats.  The  upholstering  is  deep, 
and  of  hair-filled  genuine  leather. 


The  lamps  are  enameled,  as  per 
the  latest  vogue.  Even  the  en- 
gine is  nickel  trimmed. 

.  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  people  like  stunning  appear- 
ance. 

The  wheel  base  is  long — the 
tonneau  is  roomy— the  wheels 
are  large— the  car  is  over-tired. 
Every  part  of  the  car — of  the 
chassis  and  the  body— is  better 
than  you  will  think  necessary.  No 
price  could  buy  anything  better. 

Price,  $1,055 

This  car — my  finest  creation — 
has  been  priced  for  the  present 
at  $1,055. 

This  final  and  radical  paring  of 
cost  is  considered  by  most  men 
as  my  greatest  achievement. 

It  has  required  years  of  prepa- 
ration. It  has  compelled  the 
invention  of  much  automatic  ma- 
chinery. It  necessitates  making 
every  part  in  our  factory,  so  no 
profits  go  to  parts  makers. 

It  requires  enormous  produc- 
tion, small  overhead  expense, 
small  selling  expense,  small  profit. 
It  means  a  standardized  car  for 
years  to  come,  with  no  changes 
in  tools  and  machinery. 


In  addition  to  that,  by  making 
only  one  chassis  we  are  cutting 
off  nearly  $200  per  car. 

Thus  Reo  the  Fifth  gives  far 
more  for  the  money  than  any 
other  car  in  existence.  It  gives 
twice  as  much  as  some. 

'  But  this  price  is  not  fixed.  We 
shall  keep  it  this  low  just  as 
long  as  wf  can.  If  materials  ad- 
vance ever  slightly  the  price  must 
also  advance.  No  price  can  be 
fixed  for  six  months  ahead  with- 
out leaving  big  margin,  and  we 
haven't  done  that.  The  cost  has 
been  pared  to  the  limit. 

Catalog  Ready 

Our  new  catalog  shows  the 
various  styles  of  body.  It  tells 
all  the  materials,  gives  all  speci- 
fications. With  these  facts  be- 
fore you,  you  can  easily  compare 
any  other  car  with  this  Reo  the 
Fifth. 

If  you  want  a  new  car  you 
should  do  that.  Judge  the  facts 
for  yourself.  Don't  pay  more 
than  our  price  for  less  value.  Af- 
ter 25  years  spent  in  this  business, 
here  is  the  best  car  I  can  build. 
And  the  price  is  $1,055.  Don't 
you  think  you  should  know  that 
car  ? 

Write  now  for  this  catalog. 
When  we  send  it  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  see  the  car.  Address— 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 


^AgenLS'  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  Base— 
112  Inches 

Wheels — 
34  inches 

Demountable 
Rims 

Speed — 
45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made  with  2. 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


Center 
Control 


Brake  and 
Clutch 
Pedals 


One  Front  Door  Open  to  Show 
Center  Control 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  lop,  side  curtains  and  slip-cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.   Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $25.00  extra. 
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Increased 
Horse  Poweir 


Humor  yourhorses 

by  properly  padding 
_  their  collars  and  they  will 
repay  you  with  better  work, 
Ventiplex  Pads  are  the  kind 
to  use,  because  they  are  made 
of  ventilated  fabric,  which 
allows  a  free  circnlation  of  air  under  | 
the  collar.  This  keeps  the  shoulders 
dry  and  cool,  preventing  gall  and  sorei 
You  can  use  your  horses 
every  day.  Ventiplex  Pads  wear 

longer,  prove  more  Batifefactory,  and 
cost  na  more  than  other  kinds.  You 
will  be  glad  you  bought  one. 

Most  dealers  have  them,  but 
if  yooTS  has  not  send  us  his  narae 
ana  wo  will  forward  a  eample 


quickly.  Patented  Sept  20, 
1910. 

Our  folder  will  Interest  , 
you.  It  is  free  for  the  j 
asidn^. 

What  IS  your  address? 
We  also  make  the  famous  y 
"Stay-On"  Blanket, 
Burlington  Blanket  Co.' 
Dept.  56 
Burlinston»' 
Wis. 


FOUR  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


A  E>nU  Seeder,  a  Hill  Seeder,  a  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  ud  a  SiDgle  Wheel  Hoe  are 
all  combioe^  in  Iron  Ase.  our  No.  6.  It 
drills  accurately  any  thickness  desired. 
Shut-off  on  handle,  bmsh  agitator  in  hopper. 
Changeable  instantly  horn  Drill  to  HiQ 
Seeder  or  reverse.  Drops  4  to  24  inches, 
•s  desired.  Changed  to  Wheel  Hoe  in 
ibiee  minutes.  Is  but  one  <^  complete  Hne 
that  fits  the  needs  and  purse  of  every 
lardener.  Can  be  porchased  in  simplest 
form  and  added  to  as  different  attachments 
arc  needed.  Ji  does  perfectly  all  work 
after  breaking  up  of  garden.  You  should 
•ee  this  tool.  Ask  your  dealer  to  ibow  it. 
Write  us  for  special  booklets. 


Complete  //na  of  farm, 
garden  and  orchard  tools, 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 
Boa  138Z  GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw- 
mills, threshers. 
Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co. ,  603  HndsoD  Terminal,  New  York 


It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


lished  that  their  roots  and  crowns  fill  the 
surface  soil.  Such  patches  are  difficult  to 
kill  out,  but  they  must  be  killed  out  if  the 
meadow  is  to  be  saved.  Even  plowing  will 
not  destroy  the  roots.  A  heavy  dressing 
of  salt  over  the  patches  of  plants  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  remedy. 

Some  years  ago  the  Canada  thistle  was 
considered  one  of  the  worst  weeds  infesting 
pastures.,  and  meadows,  but  of  late  it  has 
attracted  less  attention.  It  is  still  a  pest, 
however,  wherever  it  gets  well  established, 
because  it  spreads  by  underground  roots 
that  send  up  new  plants  in  all  directions.  A 
systematic  treatment  consists  in  mowing  the 
thistles  in  July  close  to  the  ground,  plowing 
at  once  and  seeding  heavily  to  millet  or 
Hungarian  grass.  In  September  either  mow 
or  plow  under  the  crop  and  seed  it  to  rye. 
The  next  season  plant  corn  or  some  other 
hoed  crop  and  give  such  thorough  tillage 
that  all  the  thistle  roots  that  start  to  grow 
will  be  destroyed. 

The  weeds  found  in  swampy  meadows 
are,  of  course,  different  from  those  of  the 
uplands.  When  such  plants  as  Spanish 
needles  and  bur-marigolds  take  possession, 
it  is  usually  a  sign  that  the  soil  is  too  wet 
to  grow  hay  successfully. 

The  weeds  of  upland  meadows  come  in 
chiefly  as  the  grass  runs  out.  They  are 
usually  a  sign  that  it  is  time  to  rotate  the 
field  or  at  least  to  plow  it  up,  fertilize  and 
seed  down  again.  So  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
weeds  are  really  a  stimulus  to  a  better  agri- 
culture. C.  M.  Weed. 


Ambition  for  self-aggrandizement  is  like 
the  man's  horse  that  had  only  two  faults  ;  it 
is  hard  to  catch  and  good  for  nothing  when 
caught. 


Formalin  on  Feed 

"|s  IT  safe  to  feed  grain  that  has  been 
^  treated  with  formalin  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  formalin  to  twenty-five  bushels  of 
grain?"  has  been  asked  many  times  the  past 
year. 

Grain  treated  with  formalin  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  formalin  to  twenty-five  bushels 
of  grain  will  be  much  less  dangerous  after 
standing  than  immediately  after  treatment. 
When  so  treated,  even  after  standing,  it  will 
likely  cause  impaired  digestion  in  animals. 
It  is  probably  not  advisable  to  use  over  one- 
fourth  ration  where  some  of  it  has  to  be 
consumed.  Even  at  its  worst,  it  is  probably 
less  dangerous  to  large,  hea\'y  animals  than 
is  molded  or  diseased  corn,  which  is  so 
abundant  this  year.  A.  D.  Selby. 


Utility  Wall  Board 

A  finished  wall  board  for  interior  use.  Invaluable  about  the 
farm.     Made  of  fibre — very- tough,  very  strong,  very  durable. 

Does  away  entirely  with  the 
need   for  lath   and  plaster 

Attach  it  directly  to  the  studding.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Only  tools  neces- 
sary are  a  saw  and  hammer.  It  will  last  as  long  as  the  house  lasts.  It  will 
l-:eep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out.  It  is  impervious  to  moisture.  Has  a 
beautiful  surface  for  decorating  or  paneling.  You  can  use  wall  paper  over 
it  same  as  over  plaster  and  it  will  not  crack  nor  warp. 

You  can  use  it  in  making  over  the  old  house  as  well  as  in  building  the  new. 
You  can  use  it  for  lining  the  garage,  the  carriage  house 
or  the  laundry,  for  turning  the  bare  attic  into  an  attract- 
ive bed  room  or  nursery,  for  making  wardrobes  and 
closets  and  partitions,  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  all 
over  the  house  and  farm.  Finest  thing  you  ever  saw 
for  the  chicken  house — warm,  clean,  sanitary. 
Utility  Wall  Board  comes  in  sheets  of  various  sizes  and 
widths  convenient  for  wall  and  ceiling  use. 

Write  today  for  free  sample  and 
illustrated  book  of  home  interiors 

The  Heppes  Company 

4515  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago, 


Winter  on  the  Farm 

As  the  Hired  Man  Sees  It 
By  Berton  Braley 

THERE  is  folks  that  seems  to  find 
Winter  weather  to  their  mind  ; 
Folks  that  •ikes  the  winds  that  sweep 
Bedclothes  off  you  when  you  sleep  ; 
.Folks  that  slap  their  chests  an'  say, 
"Sech  a  brisk  an'  bracin'  day  !" 
But  fer  me  it  hain't  no  charm — 
Winter  on  the  farm. 

I  don't  like  to  rise  at  four 
Inter  snowdrifts  on  the  floor ; 
I  ain't  glad  to  find  my  clothes 
Full  of  snow — an'  almost  froze  ; 
An'  I  sure  don't  think  it's  nice 
Washin'  with  a  lump  of  ice  ; 
Get  all  chilled  an'  can't  get  warm — 
Winter  on  the  farm. 

Shiverin'  an'  stiff.  I  go 
Doin'  chores  at  "ten  below." 
Gee,  but  it's  an  awful  lark 
Milkin'  in  the  inky  dark ! 
Numb  an'  almost  froze  to  death, 
Watchin'  of  my  steamin'  breath, 
I  don't  see  no  special  charm — 
Winter  on  the  farm. 

Breakfast  helps  a  bit — but  still 
Winter's  awful  cold  an'  chill, 
An'  there  ain't  much  chance  to  sit 
By  the  stove  an'  warm  a  bit ; 
Now — outdoors  there's  work  to  do 
Till  my  lips  an'  hands  is  blue. 
Till  the  supper  bell's  alarm — 
Winter  on  the  farm. 

Then — more  chores,  an'  when  I'm  done. 
Not  a  chanct  fer  any  fun ; 
Village  road  is  drifted  high 
Till  I  simply  can't  get  by. 
So  I  set  arotmd  an'  then 
Pretty  soon  turn  in  again. 
Am  I  fond  of  it  ?    No,  MARM  !— 
Winter  on  the  farm. 


As  to  Scented  Baits 

What  is  Really  the  Best  Bait  to  Use? 

B.MTS  are,  of,  course,  treed  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  bait  that  will  best  attract 
attention  and  lure  the  animal  sought  to  be 
captured  is,  therefore,  the  best  bait.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  uncontradicted 'fact  that 
certain  animals  are  fond  of  certain  baits. 
The  mink,  for  example,  is  attracted  by  the 
musk  or  the  musquash,  or  muskrat ;  the  fox. 
by  the  essence  of  the  skunk,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  bear  is  fond  of  the  smell  of  honey. 
So  the  illustrations  might  be  continued  -with- 
out end.  No  doubt,  then,  scented  bait  plays 
an  imporant  part  in  the  capture  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

Scented  baits  are  of  two  kinds,  namely : 
(1)  natural  and  (  2  )  artificial. 

In  the  first  class  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered, among  others,  such  baits  as  the  mus- 
quash, or  muskrat,  for  mink  and  the  carcass 
even  of  the_skimk  for  skunk. 

In  the  second  class  is  found  the  manu- 
factured or  specially  prepared  scents  or 
baits. 

Of  the  natural  scented  bait  there  is,  of 
course,  no  question. 

A  proper  artificial  bait  or  scent  rightly 
made  is  no  doubt  a  good  bait.  I  have  fre- 
quently used  for  mink  a  scent  prepared  from 
the  decomposition  of  shiners  and  believe  the 
preparation  to  be  an  excellent  bait.  A 
specially  prepared  bait,  and  used  with  good 
effect,  is  also  frequently  employed  in  the 
capture  of  the  fox  and  the  otter. 

In  fact,  about  a  year  ago  many  foxes  were 
trapped  in  our  vicinity  of  Massachusetts,  as 
was  generally  believed,  by  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial scented  bait.  Fox-hunters,  of  course, 
naturally  objected  to  this  procedure,  as  it 
diminished  their  chances  of  scoring  and  also 
resulted  in  some  few  dogs  being  trapped. 
To  obviate  this  situation,  legislation  was 
proposed.  In  rder  not  to  have  the  proposed 
legislation  appear  specially  as  fox-hunters' 
legislation,  it  was  made  general  in  form  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  "scent,  so  called,  or 
scented  bait."  The  proposed  legislation,  in 
due  time,  became  law.  and  is  now  found  in 
Chapter  215  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  which  is 
as  follows  : 

An  Act  to  Forbid  Trapping  with 
Scented  Bait 

Every  person  who  shall  set,  place  or 
locate  a  trap  or  snare  of  any  kind  with 
scent,  so  called,  or  scented  bait  upon  or 
near  the  premises  of  another,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
said  premises,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

While  the  aim  of  the  statute  is  to  stop 
the  use  of  artificial  scented  bait,  and  such 
was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  legislature  in 
its  enactment,  it  will  be  observed  neverthe- 
less that  it  makes  no  clear  distinction  as  to 
the  kinds  of  scented  baits — natural  or  arti- 
ficial. The  carcass  of  a  skunk  used  as  a  bait 
for  a  deadfall  might  well  be  a  "scented  bait," 
as  I  have  known  such  baits  sometimes  to  be 
somewhat  "scented."  It  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  the  statute  will  be  so  construed  by 
the  courts  as  to  effectuate  the  real  intention 
of  the  legislature. 
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It  seems  that  to  set  a  trap  "with  sctnt, 
so  called,  or  scented  bait,"'  except  npvn  i-  r- 
tain  conditions,  is  now  a  criminal  OiTtrie 
in  Massachusetts.  Apparently,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  must  have  been  cor- 
vinced  that  scented  baits  were  of  soivi: 
importance. 

While  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Allyn's  article  ia 
the  issue  of  November  11,  1911,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  comment  thereon,  the  articles  1 
have  read  impressed  me  favorably.  Espe- 
cially do  I  endorse  his  remarks  concerning 
baits  in  your  issue  of  October  25,  1911. 

H.  K.  D.AViDSON,  Jk.  I 

Some  Trapping  Methods 

THE  muskrat  is  an  easy  fellow  to  catch  and 
he  is  easy  to  skin.  Boys  on  the  farm  can 
make  a  good  lot  of  their  spending-inoney 
before  and  after  school  by  trapping.  Musk- 
rats  are  caught  in  No.  1  steel  traps.  T« 
locate  rauskrats,  go  along  a  creek,  ditch,  pf 
pond,  and  look  for  the  slides,  and  set  your 
trap  at  the  bottom  of  these  slides.  Always 
set  the  trap  under  water,  so  when  you  carch 
him  he  will  go  in  the  water,  dive  under  and 
stay  there  until  he  drowns.  Also  hunt  the 
muskrat's  den,  and  set  traps  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  den,  so  when  he  comes  out  you 
will  catch  him. 

To  skin  a  muskrat,  cut  down  the  hind  lees 
and  around  them,  and  then  take  the  skin  ort 
whole.  Be  as  careful  as  possible  not  to  cut 
a  hole  in  the  skin,  as  it  damages  the  pc'r. 
After  you  have  the  skin  taken  off,  get  a  ij  i 
board,  say  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  about  six  inches  wide,  and  taper  i;  at 
the  end.  Put  the  skin  over  the  board,  and 
stretch  tight,  and  nail. 

The  skunk  is  a  cunning  animal,  but  easy  lo 
catch  if  you  know  how.  He  is  found  under 
old  buildings,  old  straw-stacks  and  on  hii'y 
ground.  When  you  find  his  den,  put  a  XO. 
1  or  No.  2  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  a.id 
cover  lightly  with  leaves  or  grass.  M:;;c 
things  look  as  natural  as  you  can,  so  \\<t 
won't  suspect  danger.  For  bait  use  a  piece 
of  meat,  but  never  use  the  baits  made  by 
companies  and  sold  on  the  markets.  Siich 
baits  are  no  good  whatever.  Use  whate  er 
nature  provides,  if  possible.  Skin,  and 
stretch  the  same  as  a  muskrat,  only  use  a 
larger  board,  and  cut  up  the  tail ;  be  sure 
to  take  all  the  bone  out. 

Weasel  and  mink  are  the  hardest  of  all 
fur-bearing  animals  to  catch.  They  are 
rather  timid  of  human  beings  and  of  traps. 
The  mink  and  the  weasel  are  cousins,  and 
are  both  trapped  by  the  same  methods.  To 
locate  mink  runways,  go  along  frequented 
ponds  and  you  will  find  their  runways  along 
steep  banks  and  under  trees  and  shrubs  and 
bushes  which  grow  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Mink  make  their  runways  along  such  places, 
so  as  not  to  attract  anyone's  attention.  Never 
set  your  trap  in  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
That  always  frightens  him  away.  Set  the 
trap  a  little  way  from  the  den  or  in  the 
runways,  and  cover  it  with  grass  or  leaves, 
-and  bait  it  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  a  fish. 
If  you  set  your  trap  with  care,  you  will  be 
sure  to  catch  him.  Use  a  No.  1J4  or  No.  2 
trap.  Skin,  and  stretch  the  same  as  a  skunk, 
but  use  a  board  a  little  longer  and  three  or 
four  inches  wide.  To  trap  a  weasel,  trap 
the  same  as  a  mink,  only  use  a'  smaller  trap. 
Size  No.  0  is  the  best.  Vern  Capea'. 


Take  Care  of  tKe  Ice 

HERE  is  a  plan  which  I  have  tised  for  sev- 
eral years  in  putting  up  ice.  My  ice- 
house stands  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
creek,    and   some   fifteen    or   sixteen  feet 
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higher.  When  I  am  ready  to  put  up  ice.  I 
make  a  track  from  the  water  to  the  house 
for  the  ice  to  slide  on,  of  two  boards  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  I  had  the  black- 
smith make  me  four  ice-hooks  at  twenty 
cents  each,  like  those  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The}'  were  not  so  round  as  the  commor.  ice- 
hook,  and  so  they  would  not  drag  on  the 
ground. 

I  then  took  a  log  about  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter and  three  feet  long,  bored  a  two-inch 
hole  in  each  end,  and  drove  wooden  pins  in 
the  holes,  leaving  four  inches  for  axle  on 
end  of  log.  I  took  two-by-eight  pieces  two 
feet  eight  inches  long,  bored  a  two-inch  hole 
in  them  six  inches  from  the  end,  put  the  log 
between  them,  and  braced  it  solid  in  the 
ground  and  ice.  I  made  another  set  at  the 
other  end  of  the  track  (the  house)  just  the 
same,  only  I  left  one  pin  eight  inches  long. 
This  pin  was  cut  square  on  the  end.  A 
square  hole  was  then  made  in  a  one-by-four- 
inch  board  to  fit  the  square  on  pin.  bored 
hole  in  small  block  four  inches  long,  drove 
spike  through  it  and  the  four-inch  board, 
and  had  a  good  crank  to  turn  windlas-  with, 
I  took  enough  bar'oed  wire  to  make  an  end- 
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less  cljain  or  cable  (barbs  won't  let  it  slip 
on  log,  a  smooth  wire  will),  and  fastened 
on  ice-hooks  at  even  distances  apart.  Two 
of  us  cut  for  a  time,  then  one  of  us  would 
go  to  the  house  and  turn  the  crank,  the 
other  hook  on  the  ice,  and  it  would  go  up 
with  no  lifting,  hauling,  or  breaking  the  ice. 
Two  men  can  put  up  as  much  ice  as  six 
or  eight  when  they  have  to  load  it  in  a 
wagon  or  on  a  sled.  Of  course,  everyone 
cannot  have  their  ice-house  close  enough  to 
the  creek  or  pond  for  this  method,  but  many 
can.  This  method  would  pull  the  ice  easily 
for  two  or  three  times  as  far  as  I  have 
stated.  J.  S.  Smith. 


The  Card  Index 

MANY  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  that  the 
card  index  may  be  made  the  most  useful 
article  on  the  farm.  It  is  invaluable  for 
filing  little  items  of  value  which  may  be 
copied  onto  a  card.  Many  papers  have  a 
veterinary  department  edited  by  a  reliable 
man.  Symptoms  and  cures  can  be  copied 
on  a  card  and  properly  filed.  Thus  if  an 
animal  becomes  sick,  the  farmer  can  find  a 
cure  for  the  particular  ailment  at  a  minute's 
notice.  The  animal  does  not  die  while  he 
is  waiting  for  a  distant  veterinarian  to 
arrive  or  while  he  is  looking  hopelessly 
through  a  promiscuous  heap  of  papers  for 
the  desired  cure.  They  say  that  trouble 
oniy  comes  when  we  are  unprepared.  Be 
prepared  and  ward  off  bad  luck.  The  value 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  may  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  use  of  the  card  index.  Every 
issue  contains  articles  which  the  farmer 
would  like  to  see  often.  The  name  of  the 
article  is  filed  with  the  name  and  date  of 
the  magazine.  Each  magazine  is  kept  in 
a  neat  pile  by  itself  and  arranged  in  order, 
according  to  date  of  issue.  Thus  it  takes 
but  a  minute's  time  to  find  the  article.  The 
apt  man  will  find  other  uses  for  the  card 
index.  A  good  cabinet  can  be  bought  for 
$1.50  or  less.  C.  J.  Griffing. 


Between  the  Plow-Handles 

ALL  any  man  who  doubts  the  value  of  deep 
plowing  has  to  do  to  get  new  light  oa 
the  question  is  to  go  out  into  the  meadows 
and  look  at  one  of  the  many  woodchuck- 
holes  that  we  have  everywhere  in  these 
days.  There  the  grass  grows  rank  and  lux- 
uriant. Its  color  is  of  a  deeper  green  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.  The  stalks  are 
larger  and  show  more  signs  of  thrift  than 
those  which  stand  out  in  the  open.  The 
Good  Book  tells  us  to  go  to  the  ant  for 
lessons  in  industry.  May  we  not  add  that 
the  woodchuck  can  give  us  some  desirable 
pointers  on  plowing? 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  reason 
why  our  farm  lands  do  not  stand  the  dry 
weather  better  in  late  years  is  that  we  have 
not  sent  the  plowshare  down  as  deeply  as 
we  should.  Just  below  the  line  touched  by 
the  plow-point  lies  a  hard,  almost  impervious 
floor,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  which  stops  the 
water  in  its  downward  course,  no  matter 
how  heavy  may  be  our  storms.  A  few 
days  of  sunshine  and  this  is  all  evaporated 
and  all  vegetation  above  must  suffer. 

If  I  have  heard  it  said  once,  I  have  a 
thousand  times,  "Our  land  does  net  stand 
drought  as  it  used  to.  Rains  do  not  seem 
to  do  the  good  they  did  once.  If  they  are 
all  soaked  full,  in  a  short  time  the  fields  are 
as  dry  as  ever."  And  it  is  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  soil  quickly  dries 
out  and  our  crops  begin  to  show  the  need 
of  rain. 

But  it  will  surely  be  urged  by  every  prac- 
tical farmer  that  it  is  no  small  work  to  get 
through  this  crust  which  stops  the  course 
of  the  water  downward.  Few  of  us  have 
teams  strong  enough  to  pull  a  plow  which 
will  break  this  hard  earth  up  and  bring  it 
to  the  surface.  And  there  is  force  in  this 
statement.  It  costs  to  put  on  horses  enough 
to  draw  a  subsoil  plow  through  such  a  firm 
bed  of  earth.  And  yet,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  would  reap  an  advantage  in  the 
better  crops  we  would  get  which  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  expense 
and  the  harder  work. 

But  where  this  does  not  seem  practicable 
we  may  drop  the  skare  down  a  little  bit 
every  time  we  plow  a  certain  fidd,  until 
after  a  series  of  years  we  will  hav»  accom- 
plished the  desired  result.  For  a  good  many 
years  I  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  boys 
on  our  own  farm  the'exhortation  to  plow  a 
little  deeper.  If  there  is  anything  that  looks 
good  to  me,  it  is  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
good  deep  furrows.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  old  land.  For  corn  and  other  green- 
sward crops  it  is  all  right  to  plow  rather 
shallow ;  but  when  it  comes  to  old  land,  old 
Ben  Fraaklin's  injunction  is  a  good  one: 
"Plow  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep." 

In-  this  country  it  seems  as  if  we  must 
more  and  mere  face  the  problem  of  the 
drought.  Some  find  the  reason  for  this  in 
the  loss  »f  our  forests,  and  perhaps  this 
does  have  something  to  do  with  it;  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  we  must  somehow  find 
a  way  to  deal  with  tke  difficulty.  Planting 
trees  will  help  after  a  while ;  just  now  we 
must  have  recoorse  to  some  more  immediate 
remedy.  Deep  plowing  meets  the  require- 
ment. What  we  ne&i  is  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  our  soil  to  take  in  and  hold 
water.  The  more  loose  earth  we  have  under 
our  crops,  the  more  moisture  there  will  be 
■  for  them  to  feed  on. 


If  we  cannot  get  more  than  half  an  inch 
a  year  of  the  cold,  sour  earth  broken  up 
and  brought  within  reach  of  the  plant  life 
above,  we  are  just  that  much  ahead.  A  little 
more  force  on  the  beam  every  time  we  plow 
will  do  it. 

Still  another  advantage  of  deep  plowing  is 
that  it  makes  the  texture  of  the  soil  per- 
manently better.  On  many  of  our  farms  we 
have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  a  process  of  constant 
cropping  without  due  recompense  of  reward 
in  the  way  of  barn-yard  or  other  manures. 
It  is  worth  while  to  get  some  of  the  new 
soil  up  to  the  top,  or  at  least  part  way  up, 
so  that  the  roots  of  the  corn,  wheat  and 
grass  may  get  hold  of  it. 

One  more  good  will  come  from  this  thor- 
ough method  of  plowing,  and  that  is  that 
we  can  work  our  land  earlier  in  the  spring. 
On  many  kinds  of  soil  the  water  stands  long 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  it  cannot  get 
away,  being  held  by  the  hard  layer  of  earth 
a  foot  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  When  we 
penetrate  this  crust,  we  give  the  water  a 
chance  to  drain  off,  permitting  us  to  harrow 
and  sow  considerably  earlier  than  we  could 
Otherwise. 

Surface  draining  will  help  to  carry  off  a 
good  deal  of  the  surplus  water  in  spring ; 
but  is  not  the  better  way  to  let  this  down 
through  the  earth,  there  to  be  held  in  reserve 
against  the  day  of  drought  which  seems  so 
sure  to  come  in  these  days?  Naturally  water 
finds  its  way  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
a  moisture  we  cannot  see,  attracted  through 
the  particles  of  the  earth  in  nature's  mys- 
terious way.  If  the  amount  of  porous  earth 
which  can  be  thus  penetrated  is  small,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  in  a  little  while  the 
heat  will  have  drawn  it  all  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  plant-roots  and  death  must  ensue  if 
rain  does  not  speedily  come. 

As*)Ur  rainfall  becomes  lighter,  we  surely 
need  to  plow  deeper.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


An  old  iron  kettle  on  a  concrete  base,  with 
flowing  water  from  a  hillside  spring,  makes 
an  excellent  horse  drinking-  foun- 
tain at  a  country  crossroads 


When  you  get  in  a  hole,  you  can't  climb 
out  on  a  string  of  oaths. 

It  is  good  to  feel  good,  better  to  be  good 
and  best  to  be  good  for  something. 


A  Neighborhood  Club 

And  the  Work  It  is  Accomplishing  in  a 
Pennsylvania  City 

Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  neighbor- 
hood club  for  young  and  old  which  plays 
upon  more  strings  for  the  public  good  than 
any  other  in  the  country.  It  has  its  physical, 
social,  athletic,  patriotic,  industrial  and 
moral  schemes  all  in  one.  It  starts  the  boys 
along  right  lines,  keeps  the  pace  when  they 
are  young  men  and  does  as  much  for  the 
fathers  as  for  any  of  them.  It  has  been 
evolving  for  fourteen  years  and  now,  with 
its  club-house  all  its  own,  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  institution. 

In  the  Fathers'  Club  there  are  eighty  men 
of  the  neighborhood  who  are  paying  their 
dues  and  attending  to  their  duties. 

It  is  distinctly  a  workingman's  neighbor- 
hood, a  community  such  as  would  not  other- 
wise have  such  a  group  of  men  with  their 
small  boys  and  large  boys  in  the  same  club- 
house with  themselves. 

The  fathers  established  the  playground 
for  their  boys,  did  nearly  every  stroke  of 
work  with  their  own  hands.  They  made  the 
bins  for  sand  for  little  ones,  put  up,  all  the 
apparatus,  and  divided  among  themselves 
the  supervision  of  the  grounds.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  demolishing  of  apparatus  when 
eighty  men  of  the  neighborhood  have  made 
it,  watch  and  supervise  it. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  notable  gar- 
den scheme.  Six  years  ago  there  was  an 
area  of  several  acres  of  worthless  land, 
untiUed  and  appareatly  untillable  and  not 
loeated  for  btiilding  purposes.  It  was  a 
great,  neglected,  open  lot  owned  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  near-by  manufacturing  plant. 
The  Fathers'  Club,  of  the  Olivet  Boys'  Club, 
took  this  in  hand  for  the  good  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  men  pat  it  in  shape,  had 
city  water  brought  to  it,  plotted  it  into  252 
lots,  20  by  30  feet,  with  walks  approaching 
every  lot. 

These  lots  they  rent  to  men,  old  and 
young,  in  the  aeighborhood  for  fifty  cents  a 
year  per  lot.  There  are  smaller  lots,  5  by 
10  feet,  which  they  rent  to  smaller  boys  for 
five  eents  a  year.  Every  father  rents  a  lot 
and  as  a  club  they  take  exclusive  care  of  the 
plant,  watch  it,  protect  it  and  assist  when- 
ever and  wherever  needed.  One  of  them, 
working  in  an  engineer's  office,  surveyed  it 
and  made  blue-prints  for  the  convenience  of 
locating  lots,  renting  and  keeping  accounts. 
They  keep  expert  accounts  of  all  transac- 
tions.   Every  tenant  reports  precisely  what 


Do  you  farm  undar  conditions  like-  this  ? 


Farming  in  the  Sun -kissed 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  California, 
is  a  business  that  makes  profit 
twelve   months   in  the  year 

Are  you  content  to  work  hard  for  half  a  year,  even  if  crops  are  good,  and  use 
your  profit  in  keeping  warm  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Is  it  good  business  to  throw  away  half  of  the  working  year,  when  every  day 
should  pay  its  own  way  and  leave  you  a  profit?  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
not.   Not  when  you  can  get  a  start  in  California. 

There  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  crops,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  inoney- 
getter. 

Alfalfa  always  in  demand  and  as  sure  as  sunshine. 

Grapes  produce  normal  yields  four  years  in  five,  and  always  make  enough  to 
show  a  bigger  return  than  the  best  wheatfield  you  ever  had. 

Peaches  are  equally  certain. 

Apricots  make  a  crop  three  years  in  four,  and  the  profit  is  such  that  an  off 
year  now  and  then  doesn't  matter. 

Oranges  in  the  foot-hills  bring  enormous  returns  and  a  failure  does  not  occur 
once  in  a  decade. 

But  vineyard  and  orchard  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  develop,  while  alfalfa 
makes  some  crop  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  it  yields  a  steady  income  of  from 
$40  to  $100  an  acre  nei.  You  are  certain  of  getting  the  first,  and  the  latter  figure 
easily  may  be  reached  by  reasonable  attention  to  marketing. 

You  do  not  have  to  provide  expensive  shelter  for  stock.  Forage  grows  all  the 
time.    Net  returns  on  cows,  pigs,  chickens  and  bees  are  almost  double,  too. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  California,  where  to-day  the  farmers  are  in  the  field 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  irrigating  or  harvesting. 

There  is  plenty  to  do,  and  every  day  you  can  get  something  from  the  place  that 
will  bring  real  money. 

It  will  cost  you  just  2  cents  to  investigate — ask  for  the  new  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley book— read  it,  and  then  write  again,    asking  any  questions  that  may  occur  to 

you. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  no  land  to  sell.  It 
must  get  its  profit  by  handling  the  produce 
of  successful  farmers,  and  it  pays  me  a 
salary  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  direct  the 
homeseeker  to  the  place  where  he  will  most 
certainly  succeed. 

I  want  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

May  I? 


Mr.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization 
Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2301  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  your  new  San  Joaquin 
Valley  book,  free. 


Name..., 
Address 


STEEL  POSTS 


&  GATES 

A  FARM— well-fenced  — 
finds  a  ready  buyer.  Why? 

Because  it  is  most  productive. 
Here's  proof.    Recently  a  Kansas 

Farm  sold  for  $150  an  acre.    That  farm 

was  fenced  with  wire  fence  from  end  to 
end.  Stock  was  rotated  from  field  to  field.  Re- 
sult was — stock  supported  economically  and  soil 
kept  rich  with  ensuing  large  yield — cows  made 
the  manure,  manure  made  the  corn — but  it  was 
the  fencing  that  made  it  possible  to  successfully 
alternate  pasture  and  corn  fields.  Moral:  It  pays 
to  fence. 


i 


ELLWOOD  FENCE  is  elas- 
tic, tough  and  springy.  Hori- 
zontal wires  twisted  into  steel 
cables  with  the  diamond  mesh  or 
stay  wires  interwoven  in  triangle 


form  like  a  bridge  tniss — the  strong- 
est form  of  construction  known. 
Thoroughly  galvanized,  inspected 
and  guaranteed. 


Look  for  Ellwood  Dealer  In  Your  Place 

He  buys  in  large  quantities  and  gets  lowest  carload  freight  rates  and  gives 
you  the  benefit.    You  will  get  from  him  the  most  for  your  money. 


Amer'iccv>i  Steel  | 
I  Fe-iice  Post  Cheap-  ] 
{.erthan  Wood  and  I 

Tore  Durables 
I  Get  Catalog. 


Send  for-eopy  of  "Ellwood  liptiee  iicwa,". 
also  booh  »JSiiVJ  to  Make  the  Farm.  Pay,*' 
profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  enhance  the  eaminy  power  of  a 
farm.    JFumisliedfree  upon  application. 


F.BaaekeBTTlcePreB.&(len.Sale9  Agt.t 
A91£filCAN  STEEL  &  WIRE?COniPANY, 
Chicago,  7'2W.  Ad  urns  St.,  NeirTorkt 
80  Charch  St. ;  Denver,  V.  8.  8t«el 
ProdactsCo.,  San  Franeiscot  Los  Aa* 
geles,  Portland,  Seattle.  
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Why  Beautiful 
Homes  Are  Lined 


With 


The  Modern  ff^all  Lining 
It  is  superior  and  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  lath  and  plaster 
in  every  way,  that  it  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  wise  home 
builder. 

It  is  quicker  to  put  on  and  lasts  longer  In  thousands  of  cases  its  per- 
'manent  reliability  has  been  put  to  tests  of  from  five  to  twelve  years.  It 
does  not  peel  off,  or  sag,  like  plaster.  It  will  not  mar  by  knocking  furniture 
against  it.    Durability  means  economy. 

The  Poorest  Home  Builder  Can  Afford  Compo-Board 

Most  artistic  effects  can  be  obtained  with  Compo-Board  in  plain,  papered,  or  kalsomined 
walls,  or  in  a  large  variety  of  panel  designs. 

It  is  moisture  proof  and  sanitary — impervious  to  jeat  and  cold — keeps  the  house  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

Compo-Board  has  many  other  uses  about  the  house  and  yard — making  an  extra  room  in 
the  attic  or  basement,  finishing;  off  summer  houses,  building-  partitions  and  remodeling  old 
houses.   Can  be  nailed  over  old  plaster. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet  wide  and  1  to  18  feet  long,  and  is  carried  in  stock 
by  dealers  in  nearly  every  town  and  city^   Write  for 

Free  Book  and  Sample 

Learn  all  about  this  modern  wall  lining,  why  it  is  economical  and  how  you  can  u.se  it  to 
advantage.    It  will  be  to  your  profit  to  write  today- 

NORTHWESTERN  COMPO-BOARD  CO.     4301  Lyndale  Ave.,  N.,  Mnineapolis,  Minn. 


Fountain-Pen 

For  a  Favor 

ETcryone  needf  this  FonntaiH-Pen.  Farm  and  Fire- 
lide  has  obtained  for  its  readers  ■  wonderftil  Fonn- 
tain'Pea.   Ton  eas  jet  one  wxtiiout  cost. 

THE  Handy  Fountain-Pen  is  the  best 
pen  made  for  usefulness  and  wear- 
ing qualities.  It  has  a  fine,  well-made, 
gold-tipped  pen.  It  is  made  of  vulcanite, 
which  is  like  hard  rubber.  There 
is  a  close-fitting  dust-cap  to  pro- 
tect the  pen-point.  For  steady 
use  this  pen  cannot  be 
beaten.  It  is  easily  filled 
and  a  filler  is  furnished 
with  each  pen.  The 


special  feature  of 
the  Handy  Pen 
is  its  free-flow- 
ing ink,  re 
quiring 
no  shak- 
ing 


You 
will  be 
delighted 
to  have  so 
fine  a  foun- 
tain-pen. You 
will  have  use  for 
it  many  times  a  day. 
It  is  the  most  conve- 
nient pen  that  anyone 
could  have.    This  one  is 
guaranteed  to  write  well. 

A-_,  FijSfff  We  irUl  send  70a  tUa  wondei^  fomitaln-peB 
vlU  UHCI  by  retnm  mail  U  yon  will  fend  ni  onlr  six 
algfat'montli  anbaerlptlonc  to  Farm  and  Firedde  atS5  cents 
eaeh.  Tell  yonr  Iriends  that  this  Is  a  special  bar^in  ofler. 
Ton  ean  easily  get  them  in  a  few  minates.  Send  the  snb- 
scriptions  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Bigger  Profits 
With  This  Power 


More  worfe  at  less  expense  and  less  repair' 
cost  than  with  any  other  engine  made.  Let  ns^ 
proveiL  Write  for  Free  Leffel  Book.  Youarenot 
prepared  to  buy  until  you  get  our  proposition. 


.ngmes 


aro  the  simples^ 
most  darshl«, 
•cQDomlcal  power' 
oucftts  made.  Laj^ 
riet;  of  uses.  Ke 
br««1cdovn)s,  no  de. 
Ujs.  Doit  dMid* 
OQ  any  outfit  nni 
yoTi([ottheL£P] 
f  R££  BOOK. 
Address 


he  harvests  from  week  to  week  and  the  mar- 
ket prices  so  that  the  "fathers"  have  a 
record  of  what  this  garden  scheme  means 
to  the  community.  Of  course,  it  does  better 
year  by  year,  but  in  the  six  years,  taking 
every  year  into  account,  these  lots  have 
yielded  the  families  of  the  neighborhood 
more  than  $8,000  worth  of  vegetables.  No 
lot  is  more  than  20  by  30  feet,  no  one  pays 
more  than  fifty  cents  rent,  and  they  are  all 
workingmen's  families. 

Many  of  these  fathers- have  Cecome  expert 
advisers  of  those  less  experienced,  as  to  the 
kind  of  crops  to  raise,  variety  of  seeds  to 
get,  when  and  how  to  plant  and  care  for  the 
crops.  I  have  never  seen  better  neighborly 
helpfulness  or  a  better  influence  upon  the 
community. 

The  man  behind  all  this  is  William  Mc- 
Cormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  daily 
paper,  who  has  for  fourteen  years  found  this 
his  highest  joy.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  who 
believes  that  he  owes  something  to  his  fellow 
men  by  way  of  inspiration  to  self-help. 

A.  E.  WiNSHIP. 


Mail-Box  Moves 

AM.'\SSACHUSETTS  reader  is  scheming  for  a 
trolley  to  run  from  the  mail-box  to  the 
house,  and  seeks  some  ideas. 

The  possibility  of  having  a  mail-box  con- 
veyed from  the  house  to  the  point  where  the 
mail  is  delivered  is  a  new  idea,  but  it  seems 
entirely  practicable,  and  I  think  could  be 
arranged  in  the  following  way :  With  a 
strong  wire  stretched  tightly  between  the 
two  points,  the  mail-box  could  be  enclosed 
in  a  light  frame  with  a  crosspiece  sufficiently 
far  above  the  box  to  allow  of  the  lid  open- 
ing, and  into  this  crosspiece  twc^  well- 
constructed  pulleys  could  be  fastened 
securely. 

Then  by  placing  the  wire  through  the 
pulleys  and  elevating  and  lowering  the  end 
of  the  wire  ai  the  house  the  mail-box  would 
move  by  gravity  between  the  two  points.  It 
would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  build  some 
kind  of  a  scaffold  and  have  the  wire  fastened 
to  a  stick  that  could  be  worked  up  and  down 
at  the  scaffold  and  still  keep  the  wire  taut. 

I  have  used  such  a  device.     B.  F.  W.  T. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 
Cement  Anchor-Post  Jacket 

oo  M.ANY  farmers  use  the  acetylene-lighting 
^  plant  in  their  homes  that  hundred-pound 
carbide  cans  may  be  secured  in  almost  any 
community.  Three  of  these  sheet-iron  cans 
made  a  capital  molding- jacket  for  making 
cement  anchor-posts.  Being  twenty .  inches 
in  length  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  post  in  caliber  is  secured,  and 
three  can-lengths  just  makes  a  five-foot  post, 
a  sufficient  height.  The  ends  of  cans  are 
removed  and  the  cylinder  cut  open  down  one 
side.  Ears  fastened  on  either  side  of  the 
opening  holds  the  cylinder  intact  for  filling 
and  forming  the  post. 

When  the  foundation  has  been  filled  to 
the  surface  and  the  reinforcing  irons  are 
imbedded,  a  can  section  is  placed  and  filled, 
another  and  a  third  section  added,  and  the 
work  is  completed. 

Slots  are  left  in  the  open  side  of  the  cylin- 
ders and,  as  they  are  filled  with  soft  cement, 
heavy  wire  loops  are  inserted  for  fastening 
up  the  woven  fence. 

When  the  cement  is  sufficiently  set,  the 
jacket  sections  are  imlatched  and  removed. 
One  neighbor  uses  wire  hoops  to  hold  jackets 
together  and  cuts  the  light  wire  off  with 
pliers. 

Posts  made  in  this  manner  are  really  orna- 
mental, as  the  several  beads  upon  the  cans 
form  bradded  rings  about  the  posts,  breaking 
up  the  plainness  of  a  smooth  molding-jacjcet. 

Many  here  have  secured  cracked  or  other- 
wise useless  large  drain  or  sewer  tiles  for  this 
purpose,  breaking  the  tiles  away  when  the 
cement  is  set.  However,  cans  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again.        Geo.  W.  Brown. 
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This  System  is  the  most  SimpHfie<r  of  any  type  Air 
Pressure  Water  Works  System.  For  either  hand  or  any 
type  power  equipment.  The  smallest  size  we  can  fur- 
nish complete,  ready  to  install,  for  $39.00.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  for  onr  circular  "X.Z.,"ahowing  the  dif- 
ferent ty^es.  Buy  from  first  hands— save  middleman's 
profit.  Sixty  days'  free  trial.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  We  take  the  risk. 
Satisfied  users  everywhere. 

The 
Baltimore 
Company 

Baltimore, 
Md. 


A  good  wife  is  a  great  blessing  to  any 
man ;  a  mean  one  is  better  than  Tots  of  men 
deserve. 


Is  This  Fierce  Enough? 

Dear  Editor — 

Can't  you  say  something  really  fierce  to 
that  class  of  barbarians  who  practice  bank- 
ing their  houses  and  filling  cellar-windows 
with  stable  manure  in  the  fall,  and  let  the 
eaves  from  the  house  filter  through  it.  carry- 
ing the  "juice"  into  the  ground  back  of  the 
cellar  wall  and  eventually  fouling  the  cellar  ? 

If  this  was  in  India  where  followers  of  the 
Parsee  religion  use  cow-urine  as  an  anti- 
septic about  their  houses,  it  would  not  seem 
so  bad,  but  here  in  the  glorious  U.  S.,  oh. 


my ! 


F.  V.  B. 


This  Picture 

In  14  Colors,  ^,<<^  \\i\\\ 
To  Fan-  ^ 
In  Your 
Home 


BEAUTIFUL  PAINTING 
OF  DAN  PATCH 

Keprodaeed  on  Extra  Heavy,  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  tn  14 
Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadings  by  the  Marvelous, 
Newly  Invented  *  'Original  Colors* '  Process,  Size  of  picture 
I  will  send  you  is  21  x25  inches,  making  a  Splendid  Picture 
to  Hang  in  any  Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of 
any  Advertising.    It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  in  < 
Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery. 


Free  for  Stockowners,  Postage  Prepaid 


FREE 

in  14  Colors 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These 
Woaderfnl  Dan  Patch  Records  Will  Be  Eqaalled? 

Dan  Patch  1:55 

1  Mile  in   1:55 

1  Mile  in  ....  1:553^ 

2  Miles  in     -      -      -      •  1:56 
14  Miles  Averagring  -  1:5654 
30  Miles  Averaging     ...  1:57^ 
45  Miles  Averaging  •      •      •  1:58 
73  Miles  Averaging     ...  1:5954 

120  Miles  Averaging  -      -      -  2:02M 

Dan  Has  Broken  World  Becords  14  Times. 
Dan  Is  al&o  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  World  for  his  age* 
Sireof  **DazzIe  Pat<h"the  Greatest  Speed  Marrel 
of  the  World's  Higtorj,  irbieh  paced  a  half  mite  In 
flftj-alne  aeeondat  and  one-etghth  of  a  mile  In 
tbirteea  secoBda,  a  1:44  Clip.,  irhen  only  38  moDths 
•Id,  im  1911.  AIM  PmlfI  Patck  4  year  trial  2:04, 
Some  of  Dan'aC^Us  will  be  ChanploD  Trotters  as 
well  aa  Paeers.    Why  net  Baise  or  fiaj  Onel 


This  Splendid  Faint* 

Ing  oi  Dan's  Head  was 
made  from  life  and  1 
want  to  Personally  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  as 
Natural  and  Lifelike 
;  if  Dan  stood  right 
before  you,  in  his  Present 
Iplendid  Physical  Condition. 
This  is  an  Elegant  Picture 
for  hanging  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Office.  It  is  an  exact  and 
perfect  Color  Reproduction  of  the  Finest 
Painting  ever  made  of  the  Sensational  and 
World  Famous  Champion  Stallion,  Dan  Patch  1 :55. 
I  think  so  mneh  or  this  painting  that  I  had  it  repro- 
daced  In  a  Deantirul  Stained  Art  Glass  Window  In  my  Connfry 
Home.  This  picture  "^'ill  be  a  pleasure  for  you  as  long  as  you 
live  because  it  shows  Dan's  true  expression  of  Kindness  and 
his  lovable  Disposition  as  natural  as  life.  You  cannot  buy  a 
Picture  like  this  because  I  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reserved 
it  Exclusively  for  this  use.  AVould  you  Ukethe  Finest  14  Color, 
Horse  Picture  ever  published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Har- 
ness Horse  in  all  Horse  History?  People  are  Perfectly 
Delighted  with  this  Splendid  Mctnrc  and  are  constantly  writing 
me,  bom  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  they  have 
ever  seen  and  thousands  of  them  are  hanging  in  fine  Homes  and 
Offices.  A  Splendid,  14  Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Painting 
mailed  Absolnteiy  Free,  To  Fanners  or  Stockraisers  OVER  21 
TEARS  OF  AGE,  If  You  Own  Stock  and  Answer  Two  Questions. 
Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and  Answer  These 
How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live 


For  over  25  years  I  have  been  guaranteeing  that  "Interna- 
tional Stock  Food' '  as  a  Tonic  purifies  the  blood,  aids  digestion 
and  assimilation  so  that  every  animal  obtains  more  nutrition 
from  all  grain  eaten  and  produces  more  nerve  force,  more 
strength  and  endurance.  Ovct  Two  Million  Farmers  strongly 
endorse  superior  tonic  qualities  of  "International  Stock  Food'* 
for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs.  It  Always  Saves  Grain. 

Dan  Patch  1 :55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  his  grain, 
for  over  Eight  Years,  just  asyoueatthemedidnal  mustard,  pep- 
per, salt,  etc.,  mixed  with  your  own  food,  Minor  Heir  1  iSSH  ; 
George  Gano  2:02;  L.ady  MaudC  2:00^^,  and  Hedgewood  Boy 
2 :01,  have  eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Years  and 
they  have  all  lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time 
which  is  additional,  indisputable  proof  that  "International  Stock 
Food"  as  a  Tonic  gives  more  speed  and  more  strength  and 
more  endurance  because  everybciiy  thought  these  Five  Horses 
had  reached  their  speed  limits  before  I  got  them.  It  will  also 
keep  your  Work  Horses  fat  and  sleek  and  in  Extra  Strength  to 
do  More  Farm  Work  or  Heavy  Hauling.  It  Aiwavs  Sares  Grain. 

ASK  ST  DEAXEB  IX  YOCB  CITY  FOR  BY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  is  a  high-clasSrTnediciual,  vegetable 
tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
every  day  on  my  International  Stock  Food  Farm"  of  700 
acres  to  my  200  Stallions,  Champions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts, 
Work  Horses,  etc.  You  can  test  100  lbs.  or  SCO  lbs.  at  my  risk. 
Over  200,000  Dealers  sell  it  on  a  Spot  Cash  Gxiarantee  to  refund 
money  if  it  ever  fails  to  give  paying  results. 

Its  FeeAag  Cost  Is  wly       FKKDS  for  ONE  CKST.» 


Dan  Patch  Is  the  Great  World  Cfaamploa  of  all  Champtoos 
that  hST«  ever  llred.   He  Also  Has  49  In  OmdaX  Speed  Ust. 


Two  Questions:  1st. 

Stock  and  Poultry  do  you  own?  2nd.  In  What  Paper  did  yoa  He  has  paced  more  ExtremelyFastSUesthan  all  the  C«mhlne4 
see  my  offer?   Picture  will  be  mailed  irec  to  Stockowners.  SUles  of  all  the  Pacers  and  Trotters  in  the  World's  Uistorj-. 

A5SWER  TWO  QFESTIOSS  FOR  THIS  SPLEinHD  FICTCBE.  I  DO  NOT  BELIETE  YOC  WOULD  TAKE  SIO.OO  for  the 
Picture  I  will  send  yon  Fr««  If  yoa  eoold  not  secure  aaother  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  AK8WEB  QUESTIONS  and  the  BeantifBl 
Picture  Is  yonrs  FREE.   Over  Tw«  Klltiw  Farmers  and  StaCkowners  ban  written  me  for  »  Dan  Faieh  Pietare.  Addresa, 

M.  W.  SAVAGE    -   MINNEAPOUS^  MINN. 

OR.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO^  MianeapoUs 


Why  Not  a  Good  One? 

THE  question  of  securing  a  good  hay-rack, 
one  that  can  be  easily  removed  and  at  the 
same  time  is  large,  seems  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant one.    It  is  under  our  Canadian  condi- 
tions, at  least.     Many  may  be  interested. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  bottom  part  of  the 
rack  that  we  use. 
The  rack  itself  can 
be    removed,  and 
this  bottom  part 
used  to  haul  anv- 


thing,  like  manure,  stone,  sand  or  lumber. 
The  rack  can  be  made  any  size,  but  we  use 
eight-by-sixteen-feet  sides,  three  and  one- 
fourth  or  four  feet  high,  that  size  being  best. 

Fig.  2  shov/s  the  rack  that  fits  on  the 
bottom.  This 
rack  is  held  by 
two  bolts,  one  in 
each  end.  These 
bolts  fit  over  the 
end  crosspiece 

of  the  rack,  as      ^  p|Q  2 

shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  4  is  the  suggested  device  for  unloading 
the  rack.    It  can  be  unloaded  by  one  man  in 

this    way.  Two 
/'^  posts  and  the  nec- 

essary crosspieces 
to  the  side  of  a 
building  are 
shown  in  the 
sketch.  The  rack 
can  be  slipped 
onto  these  crosspieces  easily.  Of  course, 
necessary  strength  of  lumber  must  be  used. 

In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  this 
rack  is  a  handy 
one  for  one  man. 
One  man  can  load 
hay,  grain  or 
straw  alone  by 
piling  it  in,  then 
tramping  for  a 
good  load.  The 
front  end  of  the  bottom  can  be  made  six 
inches  narrower  than  will  fit  between  the 
rack,  in  order  to  allow  more  room  to  cramp 
the  wagon.  V.  L.  Swartz. 
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Just  a  Run-Down  Farm 

THE  Story  of  the  run-down  farm,  almost 
entirely  worthless  and  dilapidated  from 
misuse  and  abuse,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
the  more  hilly  or  sloping  parts  of  Ohio  and 
similarly  constituted  states.  Practically  each 
neighborhood  has  a  farm  of  this  sort.  Just 
as  there  is  a  reason  why  a  certain  farm  is 
productive,  so  is  there  a  reason  why  one  is 
unproductive. 

This  soil  deterioration  is  largely  due  to 
our  present  system  of  tenantry.  Likewise, 
too  extensive  farming  is  placing  soils  at  a 
disadvantage  ;  that  is.  the  farms  are  nearly 
all  too  large  to  tend  properly  and  cidtivate 
scientifically.  The  third  deteriorating  factor 
is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  two  other 
named  causes.  It  is  found  in  shallow  plow- 
ing and  continuous  cropping.  Some  of  the 
lesser  causes  which  come  under  this  head 
are  of  common  observance,  such  as  pastur- 
ing too  close  and  lack  of  legumes  and  other 
grasses,  which  do  a  great  deal  toward  hold- 
ing the  soil  and  preventing  "washing." 

The  present  tenantry  system  is  the  result 
of  a  too  few  men  owning  the  land.  It  mani- 
fests itself  somewhat  like  this :  A  tenant 
rents  a  farm  and  takes  possession.  He  does 
not  do  a  lick  more  work  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  along.  He  plows  shallow, 
around  grobs  and  stumps  and  stones,  because 
it  is  the  easier  way.     He  has  a  sf.'rdcn.  a 
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tnick-patcli,  pasture  for  his  stock  in  summer, 
a  place  to  live  himself.  So  he  is  satisfied, 
knowing  he  can  do  about  as  he  pleases  at 
the  landlord's  expense.  Of  course,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  landlord  has  not 
his  share  of  the  blame,  too.  Both  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  know  from  long  and  bitter 
experience  that  one  of  the  greatest  damages 
to  land  is  the  "washing"  caused  by  heavy 
rains.  Many  tracts  of  hill  land  have  been 
almost  entirely  ruined  by  a  two-hours' 
downpour.  Yet  men  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  slight  damage  which  would  result  had 
the  soil  been  plowed  deep.  Deep-plowed  soil 
acts  like  a  sponge,  holding  and  absorbing 
the  water. 

Here  is  an  example  which  has  come  to  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge  :  A  man  bought 
a  so-called  run-down  farm,  quite  hilly  and 
steep.  The  former  owner,  not  being  inclined 
toward  work,  had  seldom  plowed  and  had 
allowed  the  grubs  and  briers  to  crowd  him 
out  of  portions  of  the  fields — in  fact,  figura- 
tively speaking,  to  crowd  him  off  the  farm. 
You  know  the  result  already.  The  new 
owner  plowed  deep  and  thoroughly.  He 
cleaned  out  the  brier-patches.  There  were 
a  few  stones  in  the  fields,  and  he  removed 
them  as  he  plowed.  He  sowed  clover.  He 
gave  the  "worked-to-death"  land  a  rest  and 
sold  the  farm  ten  years  later  for  double 
the  purchase  price. 

What  we  want  is  a  tenantry  system  which 
will  cause  a  change  in  the  methods,  rather 
than  a  change  of  farms.        F.  W.  Pabst. 


evenly  in  the  racks,  (3)  to  see  to  it  very 
carefully  that  no  pen  is  fed  so  highly  as  to 
drive  the  lambs  "off  feed,"  because  the  con- 
ditions then  are  such  that  with  a  few  lambs 
in  a  pen  eating  daintily  or  not  at  all  the 
conditions  for  that  pen  are  exactly  as  if 
there  were  excess  rack  room.  Then  the 
more  vigorous  lambs  can  gorge  themselves, 
and  that  condition  is  apparently  the  one  con- 
dition which  causes  the  greatest  loss. 

A  ration  having  five  times  as  much  carbo- 
hydrates as  protein  seems  to  give  the  best 
gains.  The  greatest  profit  is  realized  if  the 
lamb  can  be  marketed  in  90  to  120  days  at 
a  weight  of  80-85  pounds.  Silage  in  a  ration 
like  the  above  gave  the  best  results  of  all 
rations.  This  ration  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion gave  the  largest  gains  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  pound  of  gain. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  care 
in  management  and  feeding  seems  to  be 
much  more  important  than  the  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  ration,  and  that  with  proper 
watchfvilness  the  loss  from  this  disease  can 
be  cut  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

E.  S.  Sav.age. 


absolutely  automatically.  When  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ice-box  rises  to  a  certain  figure, 
it  starts  the  motor,  and  when  it  drops  to  the 
required  temperature,  the  motor  stops. 

A  small  motor  and  pump  will  automat- 
ically maintain  a  perfect  source  of  water 
for  use  in  the  house  and  barns  and  for  fire- 
protection.  The  motor  pumps  the  water 
into  a  raised  tank,  where  is  located  a  float 
which  starts  and  stops  the  motor. 


Farmers'  Rope- Machine 

TAKE  a  board  (A)  one  by  seven  inches, 
bore  three  holes  three-sixteenths  inches 
in  diameter,  as  shown ;  then  make  three 
cranks  (B)  from  real  heavy  wire;  then  take 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  (C),  and  punch  holes 


same  distance  apart  as  in  board  (A),  attach 
a  handle  as  shown  in  D  ;  then  take  another 
board  one  by  six  inches,  cut  heads  off  seven 
nails,  and  insert  them  as  shown  in  E. 
Hardwood  pin  (F)  is  used  for  making  loop 
end  on  halter  ropes. 

The  lower  sketch  shows  machine  in  opera- 
tion. 

This  device  will  make  heavy  and  even 
rope.    It  requires  but  two  men  to  do  the 


Killing  Three  Birds  with  the 
Same  Straw 

ALViN  A.  Eastman,  the  cobbler-farmer  of 
Dexter,  Maine,  who  gets  a  good  living 
and  builds  up  a  bank-account  on  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  planted  to  a  variety 
of  small  fruits  and  berries,  has  a  unique 
way  of  fertilizing  the  soil  and  weeds  at  the 
same  time. 

Dexter  is  in  the  cold  belt  of  the  Pine 
Tree  State,  and  all  berries,  fruits  and  other 
sensitive  plants  need  protection  during  the 
long  winter.  The  soil  also  needs  abundance 
of  potash.  With  intensified  farming  such 
as  he  does,  especially  with  a  small  area  in 
each  crop,  it  is  impossible  to  use  machinery 
for  weeding. 

Mr.  Eastman  uses  straw  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  protection  of  trees,  ghrubs  and 
vines.  This  rots  during  the  long  winter 
under  snow  and  through  rains,  and  furnishes 
all  the  potash  needed  by  the  soil. 

Thus  two  birds  are  killed  with  one  admin- 
istration of  straw,  but  there  is  not  the  end. 

The  warmth  of  the  straw  starts  all  the 
weeds  and  grasses  very  early  and  Mr.  East- 
man waits  till  the  fresh  young  weeds  show 
their  heads  through  the  straw,  then  he  uses 
the  fork  in  under  the  straw,  lifts  it  above  the 
weeds  and  drops  it  back  upon  them,  and 
they  are  dead  beyond  resurrection  that 
year.  A.  E.  Winship. 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 


work.  It  is  quicker  and  easier  strung  than 
other  methods,  and  also  makes  a  reinforced 
end  on  rope  which  will  not  unravel. 

Louis  PONSNESS. 


Apoplexy  in  Winter-Fed  Lambs 

FOR  some  years  past  the  feeders  of  winter 
lambs  in  New  York  have  been  troubled 
with  a  disease  resembling  apoplexy  in  the 
human  family.  The  disease  seems  to  appear 
suddenly  and  do  its  work  quickly.  It  attacks 
the  best  and  apparently  the  healthiest  lambs, 
entirely  passing  by  the  poorer  and  seemingly 
weaker  lambs. 

Two  theories  have  been  put  forward  by 
the  feeders  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
disease:  (1)  that  it  is  caused  by  overfeeding 
and   (2)  that  it  is  caused  by  feeding  too 
much  protein  in  the  ration;  that  is,  feeding 
a  ration  with  too  narrow  a  nutritive  ratio. 
At    the    request    of    the    feeders  around 
Batavia,  New  York,  the  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station  conducted  a  cooperative 
experiment  with  a  car-load  of  western  feed- 
ing lambs  at  the  farm  of  C.  E.  Shepard,  at 
Batavia,  New  York,  in  1909-10,  and  with  a 
car-load  at  the  experiment  station  at  Ithaca 
in  1910-11.     Both  years  the  lambs  carried 
more   "Down"   blood   than    anything  else, 
although  some  evidence  of  fine-wool  blood 
was  shown.     There  were  very  few  white 
faces  among  them.    Both  years  the  general 
plan  of  the  experiment  was  to  divide  the 
lambs  into  uniform  flocks  and  feed  them 
rations  rich  in  protein  and  those  rich  in 
carbohydrates.    In  the  second  year's  experi- 
ment, the  effect  of  silage  was  studied  on 
both  of  these  rations.    It  was  planned  to 
keep  the  pens  so  full  that  only  one  feeding- 
hole  in  the  feeding-rack  would  be  provided 
for  one  lamb.     In  fact,  where  the  lambs 
reached  the  last  period  of  fattening,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  attendant  to  get  into  the 
pen  and  separate  the  lambs,  so  that  the  last 
two  or  three  could  have  a  place  to  eat. 

Throughout  each  year's  investigation  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  lamb  died 
from  being  fed  on  a  high  protein  ration.  A 
small  number  were  lost  in  the  cooperative 
experiment  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Shepard. 
These  lambs  lost  were  the  best  lambs  and 
only  when  each  lamb  had  opportunity  to  eat 
more  than  his  share. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  conclusion 
is  warranted  that  there  is  more  danger  from 
overeating  than  from  eating  too  much  pro- 
tein. Feeders  are  cautioned  (1)  to  provide 
only  sufficient  rack  space  so  that  each  lamb 
has  one  feeding-hole,  (2)  to  spread  the  grain 


[continued  from  page  5] 
to  75  cords  of  stove-wood  from  hard  oak  in 
ten  hours.  Six  horse-power  saws  all  the 
wood  four  men  can  pile  in  cords.  "Twelve 
horse-power  will  drive  a  50-inch  circular 
saw,  sawing  4,000  feet  of  oak  or  5,000  feet 
of  poplar  in  a  day.  Ten  horse-power  will 
run  a  16-inch  ensilage  cutter  and  blower, 
and  elevate  the  ensilage  into  a  silo  30  feet 
high  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  per  hour. 

One  horse-power  will  pump  water  from  a 
well  of  ordinary  depth  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  an  ordinary  farmhouse  and  all  the 
buildings  with  water  for  all  the  ordinary 
uses. 

WJiere  perishable  products  are  handled, 
such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  small 
fruit,  a  refrigerating  plant  and  cold  storage 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Low  temperatures 
are  easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  motor- 
driven  ammonia-gas  refrigerating  plants. 
These  plants  are  now  being  made  in  sizes 
small  enough  for  domestic  use  and  work 


Why  Not  Irrigate  This  Way? 

To  EVENLY  irrigate  light  loamy  or  sandy 
soil  is  a  problem  that  most  irrigation 
farmers  must  contend  with.  Of  course, 
there  are  irrigated  areas  where  the  soil  is 
clay  and  not  easily  cut  away  by  the  water, 
but  generally  where  irrigation  is  practised  a 
large  part  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light  character 
easily  washed  and  cut  away.  Thereby  are 
not  only  the  plant-roots  exposed  to  the  sun. 
but  they  are  deprived  of  a  roothold. 

To  irrigate  such  land,  the  most  economical 
method  is  the  use  of  bordered  strips  and 
checks.  If  a  pump  is  relied  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  irrigation  water,  this  system  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  irrigate  any  kind  of  soil. 

Erect  ridges,  usually  by  plowing,  so  as 
to  border  flat  strips  of  land,  so  arranged 
that  the  water  may  be  discharged  into  one 
end  of  the  strip  and  so  that  it  will  flow  down 
to  the  other  end  confined  to  the  fliat  by  the 
ridges  that  border  it. 

The  ridges  should  be  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  apart,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
amount  of  water  and  the  slope  of  the  land. 

Some  irrigators  manage  to  throw  up  their 
ridges  at  one  plowing  by  backfurrowing,  but, 
of  course,  this  method  leaves  a  deep  double 
furrow  between  the  ridges  that  makes  level- 
ing more  difficult.  The  quicker  way  in  the 
long  run  is  to  plow  the  entire  tract  as  level 
as  possible,  and  after  dragging  it  with  a 
good  drag,  plow  up  the  ridges  about  three 
or  four  furrows  wide. 

When  you  get  the  strips  as  near  level  as 
you  think  necessary,  it  is  well  on  new  land 
to  turn  in  the  water,  and  if  there  are  any 
irregularities,  they  will  show  up  and  can  be 
leveled  later. 

For  grain  such  great  care  in  leveling  is 
hardly  necessary,  but  for  alfalfa  time  spent 
in  leveling  means  time  saved  in  irrigation 
later. 

Of  course,  the  soil  next  to  the  ridges  is 
likely  to  be  soft  and  easily  washed  out.  To 
prevent  this,  small  dikes  two  or  three  feet 
long  should  be  hoed  tip,  extending  from  the 
ridge  out  into  the  flat.  This  backs  up  the 
water  and  helps  spread  it  to  the  center  of 
the  flat.  Some  garden  or  orchard  crops 
are  better  irrigated  by  ditch  irrigation,  but 
the  flat  culture  as  has  been  here  described 
offers  less  surface  for  evaporation  and 
facilitates  cultivation.      R.  Lowdermilk. 


How  to  Use  Rape 

ONE  summer  I  cut  rape  and  fed  it  as  a 
soiling  crop  to  ten  pens  of  ten  shoats 
each.  This  rape  was  drilled  in  rows  and  had 
the  field  exclusively.  The  shoats  made  a 
very  profitable  growth,  and  it  was  a  cheap 
way  of  supplying  green  feed  to  penned-up 
pigs. 

One  of  our  neighbors  at  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota,  used  rape  in  his  corn  and  turned 
his  steers  in  the  stalk-field  to  get  them 
started  for  their  winter's  feeding.  That  was 
a  success. 

Heifers  grow  and  thrive  amazingly  on  it 
in  the  fall,  and  so  do  the  sheep  and  hogs, 
as  you  know,  but  it  is  not  a  success  as  a  feed 
for  the  cow  that  is  to  be  milked  and  the 
milk  used,  for  the  rape  will  taint  the  milk 
and  butter.    But  it  is  a  great  milk-producer 


iLameHo..^£? 

^  Mark  The 

SiMI 


THATS 
all  you  need  do. 
Just  put  a  cross  where 
tbe  lameness  occurs.  We  will  te!I 
you  what  the  trouble  is,  entirely  free  of 
charge,  and  wt  will  cure  any  form  of  lameness.  _ 
sendyou  a  $1000  W^arranty  Bond  to  guarantee  you 
against  loss — for 

Mack'9  $WQO  S^avSffi  Stemetffy 

Cure9~  or  Your  Money  Back  In  a  JIfly 

We  Gnarant^e  to  Cure  Bono  or  Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin,  Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Tendons,  Sweeny,  and 
all  other  forms  of  lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It's  a  pow- 
erful remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
and  cures  the  lameness  in  just  a  few  days  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  worked  as  usnal.  Contains  nothing  that  can 
injure  the  horse  audheala  witkoat  leaving  scar,  blemish 
or  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  wilt  obtain  Mack's  SI 000  Spa- 
vin Remedy  for  you  if  you  ask  him.   Price  $a.00  ppr 
bottle.    If  he  refuses,  remit  ^5 
to  us  and  we  will  see  thai 
r  your  order  is  filled  with- 

Let  XS.         out  delay. 

Us 
Mail 

You  Our 
Free  Book 
**Horse 
Sense'* 


Blnghamton.N.V. 


FORGED  DISK  BLADES 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  in  the  blades  of  disk  harrows 
as  there  is  in  pocket  knives.  Some  knives  are 
made  to  sell  at  ten  cents  and  others  at  a  dollar. 
Many  disk  blades  belong  to  the  ten  cent  pocket 
knife  class,  but  are  worked  off  on  buyers  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine  at  the  same  price  for  which 
the  best  are  gold.  Consequently,  the  farmer  can- 
not be  guided  by  price. 

The  Cutaway 
Harrow  Co.  has 
built  its  remark- 
able reputation 
largely  by  the 
quali  ty  of  the 
disks  on  its  tools. 
It  has  had  a  real 
sincere  ambition 
to  give  to  the 
farmer  the  best 
disk  blade  he 
could  buy.  Their 
motive  for  so 
doing  has  been  as 
much  one  of  pride  ms  of  profit.  The  latter  came 
because  the  policy  of  high  quality  paid.  _   

Their  one  object  has  been  constantly  in  view— 
the  best  blade  possible.  To  accomplish  that,  forg^ 
ing  the  edgeS  became  a  part  of  the  process,  Nov* 
all  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.'s  disk  blades  are  forged. 
If  you  don't  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  forging, 
ask  your  blacksmith  why  a  forged  edge  is  better 
than  any  other.  He  will  tell  you  why  no  other 
method  is  so  good.  This  forged  edge  feature  shows 
how  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  is  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  tools.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  merit  throughout  every  tool  they  make. 
Every  buyer  should  demand  Cutaway  forged 
disks.  They  cost  no  more,  and  are  many  times 
better.  If  you  will  write  them  at  854  Mam  St., 
Higganum,  Conn.,  they  will  send  you  complete 
information  on  the  construction  of  Cutaway  ma- 
chines. It  would  pay  every  farmer  to  give  them 
his  ear.   Write  a  post  card  today. 


The  edge  ufoyged,  net 
rolled  and  ground. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS 

I  and  do  whitewashing  in  moat  effectual,  economical, 
/  lipid  waj.     Satiifaotioa  guaranteed.     BROWPi  B 

'PSwer"  Auto-Sprays 

F  No.  1,  shown  here,  ie  fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Noxilft^ 
i  doei  work  of  3  ordinary  eprsyera.    Endoreed  by  El- 
/  periment  SUtions  and  300,000  othetB.    40  ptylei  and 
[  giMB  of   hand    »nd  power  fpr»yerB— »1  so  prioeB 
[  and  valuable  spraying  guide  in  our  Free  Book. 

Write  poatftl  now.   

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 
IS  J»y  St.,  Kocbeator,  a-  X- 


Bees  on  the  Farm       "'^^  n 


 -  Bee  Culture" 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


Complete  5-Room  House 


Shipped 
Anywhere 


Bungalows 
Dwelling  Houses 
Barns 

Poultry  Houses 
Hog  Houses 
Corn  Cribs 
Ice  Houses 
Machinery 
Sheds 


$388 

Quick  Shipment 


Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Houses  are  not  portable. 
They  are  built  exactly  the  same  as  any  well 
constructed  dwelling  house.    They  cannot 
be  taken  apart  when  once  erected.  They 
are  strong,  warm,  convenient  and  perma- 
nent. Our  patent  plaster  board  is  warmer  than 
lath  and  plaster.  Aladdin  houses  are  the  origi- 
nal knocked-down  houses.    They  have  been  , 
used  for  years  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Aladdin  houses  are  sold  under  a  positive 
and  definite  guarantee  backed  by  a  gold 
bond.   This  guarantee  covers  safe  arrival  of 
material,   quality   and   quantity.  The 
Aladdin  catalog  contains   100   designs  to 
choose  from. 


The  Aladdin  method  enables  you  to  buy  all  the 
material  for  a  complete  house  direct  from  the  origi- 
nal producer.    It  saves  four  profits  on  the  lurnber, 
millwork,  hardv^-are  and  labor.  You  keep  the  profits  in 
your  own  pocket.    Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Houses  are 
shipped    everywhere.     Every  piece  of  material 
comes  to  you  cut  and  fitted  and  ready  to  nail  in 
place.    No  skilled  labor  required.  Permanent 
attractive,  warm  and  lasting.    Price  includes  all 
lumber  cut  to  fit,  shingles,  doors,  windows, 
glass,  patent  plaster  board,  interior  trim  and 
finish,  paint,  nails,  locks,  hardware  and  com- 
plete instructions.  Houses  from  2  to  12  rooms. 
Save  four  profits  by  buying  direct  from  mill. 
Quick  delivery. 


-       _    _  _    —  i^^.m^m^     AR-m      Northern  grown.  -IFull  of  LUe,-  tert, »  P^rUy^S^^^^^ 

ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED  it^^^j^^Tirmmmm 
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TUt  well  bnilt 
and  iabstantial 
blacksmith's 
forge  for  ODiy 
$  1  — to  in- 
trodace  the 

LUTHER 
Farm  Tool 
GRINDER 


Cannot  b*  duplica- 
ted for  many  tlmea 
the  prica  named.  Does 
all  the  work  any  black- 
smith forge  can  do. 
Send  no  money,  but  write  at  once  for 
my  offer  whereby  you  can  use  this 
blacksmith  farm  foree,  alio  the  Luther  Farm 
Tool  Grinder  for  30  days  free.  No  promises 
to  make— use  the  outfit  30  days  and  return 
it  at  my  expense  if  you  don't  want  it 

THE  LUTHER  FARM  TOOL  GRINDER 

ii  a  wonderful  tool  erinder— the  only  all  tteel  frame 
Krinder  made — has  shaft  drive  like  an  automobile — 
enclosed  bearings — gravity  lubrication.  Has  30  dif- 
ferent attachments  for  doing  all  kinds  of  difficult  tool 
sharpening,  also  rip  saw,  jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  milk 
tester  attachment,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheel*  SaTc  Time 

Luther  Tool  Grinder] 
have  Dimo-Gril  sharpen- 
ing wheels.  25  limes 
faster  than  the  grindstone 
— 10  tiroes  more  efficient 
Ihaneiiiery.  WiDnot^aw 
temper. 

Big  Free  Trial  Offer 

Sand  No  Money,  but 

write  ai  c-  e  for  ray  free 
trial  offer  on  Luther 
Grinders,  also  this  up-to- 
date  Farm  Blacksmith's 
Forge  attachment, which 
you  can  secure  for  $1.00 
if  you  answer  right  away. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFC.  CO., 

Dept.  335F,  Hiclufu  St..    MILWAUKEE,  VIS. 


AGENTS  $3  a  Day 

 ^        NEW  PATENTED  AUTOMATIC 

CURRY  COMB 

Made  of  best  cold  rolled 
steel.  Horsemen  delighted. 
_  Takes  just  half  the  time 
" ,  to  clean  a  horse.  Keeps 
the  teeth  always  clean: 

  no  clogging  with  hair  and 

dirt.  A.  B.  Pett  says:  "It's  a  dandy.  Sold  U  last 
night  to  my  neighbors."  Easy  seller.  Big  profits. 
Going  fast.  Write  auiok.  Free  sample  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MFG.  CO.,  8746  Wayne  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


and  I  have  seen  it  used  Tjy  meii  who  had 
beef-cows  suckling  their  calves.  It  is  a 
success  there. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  hay  crop  in  connection 
with  millet.  This  is  a  good  hay  for  sheep 
and  is  used  quite  extensively  in  certain 
localities  in  Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakotas. 
The  mixture  of  seed  is  one-half  bushel  of 
millet  and  three  pounds  of  rape  per  acre, 
sowed  in  June  and  cut  when  the  millet  is 
in  the  dough  stage.  The  rape  and  millet  will 
cure  well  at  that  time  if  well  cared  for.  If 
the  field  is  mowed  with  a  high  stubble,  a 
good  second  growth  of  rape  will  come  on 
and  make  an  excellent  fall  pasture  for  sheep 
or  anything  else. 

If  a  field  is  sowed  exclusively  to  rape, 
more  feed  can  be  gotten  from  it  if  it  is 
in  rows,  for  the  sheep  and  hogs  follow  down 
the  rows  to  eat,  and  trample  down  much  less 
than  though  it  were  sown  broadcast. 

If  we  had  a  grain-drill,  we  would  drill  it 
in  with  our  grain,  but  as  we  have  a  broad- 
cast seeder  for  our  grain,  of  course  the  rape 
is  put  in  broadcast  too,  although  I  am  quite 
confident  both  the  grain  and  rape  would  do 
better  drilled  in.  This  statement  would  not 
bold  true  in  the  sowing  of  rape  in  the  corn- 
field. Then  I  think  it  should  be  put  in 
broadcast  every  time,  on  account  of  the 
varying  density  of  the  stand  of  corn  in  most 
fields.  When  a  hill  is  missing,  every  seed 
will  grow,  and  sowing  it  broadcast  gives  the 
space  of  the  missing  hill  a  chance  to  be 
well  seeded,  while  if  the  seed  were  drilled 
between  the  rows  of  corn  there  could  not 
be  this  use  of  the  idle  land. 

P.AUL  H.  Brown. 


Proper  Plant-Setting 

HERE  is  a  hint  that  some  readers  may 
find  of  great  value  in  plant-setting.  If 
the  ends  of  the  leaves  are  pinched  or 
broken  off,  the  plant  will  not  wilt  even  on 
a  hot  day  after  setting  out,  providing  the 
bed  from  which  it  was  taken  was  well 
watered  the  night  before.  The  watering 
allows  the  plant  to  absorb  all  the  water  it 
can  hold.  The  broken  leaves  prevent  evapo- 
ration from  the  plant  after  it  is  set,  as  well 
as  giving  it  a  branch  pruning  to  balance  the 
pruning  or  loss  of  the  roots  in  transferring. 

A  plant  treated  in  this  manner  is  ready 
to  start  right  in  and  grow. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Crick. 


This  Free  Book  is  the  Last  Word  on 
Tool  Equipment  for  the  Farm 


'T'HESE  are  days  of  progress  on  the  farm.    The  old  rusty  saw,  hammer  and 
hatchet  days  are  long  past.   Is  your  tool  house  equipped  right  up  to  date  as 
it  should  be  ?    Before  you  decide  "  it's  good  enough,"  write  for  this  free  elab- 

SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Espoelaliy  Adapted  to  Farm  Requlrem*nts. 

You  can  do  more  for  the  welfare  of  your  property  at  less  expense  by  having  the 
right  tools  and  enough  of  them  than  you  can  by  any  other  investment. 
This  book  will  give  you  maay  suggestions  for  adding  tools  that  will  save  you 
money  and  even  make  you  money. 

It's  worth  getting  for  its  information  on  the  care  of  saws  and  tools  alone. 
Write  for  it  today  and  study  out  how  you  caa  bring  your  tool  equipment  up  to  169%  efficiency. 
Any  dealer  can  supply  the  I^sston  tools  you  need.    Any  dealer  knawt  the  unequalled  quality  oi 
Disston  Saws,  Tools  and  Files. 

Just  write  us  to  send  you  the  "Farm  Tool  Book."    You  will  value  this  b»ok. 
HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and  File  Works, 

Department  B 1537  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CENTURY 
Rsady  Hixesl  Paiaf 

GuaranteeU  for  Ten  Years 

OBNTUBY  HOUSE  PAINT,  in  1-gral.  caas,  e<f  OA 
Any  Color.    Terras  cash,  •  -  Per  Galioa»  ^lawll 

Pr^nhf  Paiid  i?  "7  staWon  east  ot  the  BocJet 
ri«I^S  r  «ee«i  Mounfeaiaa  OK  an  ©rder*  of  sis  gtd- 
l«as  or  mors,  eeeept  to  H.  D.,  S.  D.,  Colo.,  N.  M.,  Tex., 
Okla.,  Hias..  Ala.,  La.,  Qa.  and  Fta.  DeUrered  prlca 
to  these  States  6c.  per  g/illon  additional. 

Wpitc  fof  FBBE  Salof  Bard,  oatalogao  aad  prices, 
or  order  direct  &om  tliis  adTerasaiasat.  Sattsfaotion 
eoaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  y«a  t»  tlia 
Soutbem  Illinois  National  Banl:. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO.,  (M.  133   East  SL  Louis.  Ul«. 


OBNTTJEY  BAKN    PAINT,   in  1-gal.  eans, 
Bed,  Oreea,  and  Gtray.  Verms  oash.  Per  Gallon, 


The  Potato  Shortage 

NOT  in  years  has  this  country  had  so 
serious  a  shortage  in  protatoes  as  at 
present ;  in  many  cities  and  towns  they  are 
retailed  at  present  from  $1  to  $1.30  per 
bushel.  Maine,  usually  a  state  exporting 
thousands  of  bushels  of  tubers,  is  herself 
importing  them  from  Scotland.  What  will 
it  mean  at  planting-time?  Apparently  they 
will  rule  very  high  in  price,  even  prohibitive 
to  many  who  have  heretofore  never  con- 
cerned themselves  deeply  as  to  the  price  of 
seed  at  planting-time.  My  endeavor  here 
will  be  to  show  how  a  maximum  yield  may 
be  grown  from  a  minimum  of  seed  planted ; 
an  economy  in  the  amount  planted  in  no 
wise  decreasing  the  yield  normally  that  may 
be  expected.  Government  as  well  as  state 
tests  have  proven  that  larger  yields  may  be 
expected  from  cut  than  from  whole  tubers 
planted.  Upon  the  size  and  not  the  number 
merely  depends  the  yield  per  acre  one  gets 
from  the  potato  crop.  By  planting  whole 
tubers,  from  four  to  twelve  or  more  stalks 
usually  appear.  Three  to  five  stalks  to  a 
hill,  while  not  producing  perhaps  as  many 
potatoes  as  eight  or  more,  will,  while  yield- 
ing a  smaller  quantity,  grow  them  to  a  much 
larger  size,  and  eventually  the  weight  and 
consequently  the  yield  will  be  more,  much 
more,  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter. 
While  the  price  of  seed  has  never  deter- 
mined my  method  of  planting,  in  years  of 
plenty  or  scarcity  I  plant  rather  sparingly, 
preferring  good-sized,  marketable  potatoes 
to  culls  and  marbles  at  digging-time.  I 
aim  to  cut  seed  from  medium  to  large  sized 
tubers  if  they  are  smooth  and  conform  to 
the  type  of  variety  planted  and  never  use 
small;  undesirable  potatoes  for  seed.  It 
don't  pay.  The  seed-pieces  are  cut  as  near 
as  can  be  so  that  one  eye  only  appears  on 
each  portion,  and  if  planted  in  hills,  after 
the  seed  has  been  thoroughly  stirred  to  mix 
them  promiscuously,  two  such  pieces  only 
are  planted  in  each  hill,  while  if  in  drills, 
they  are  dropped  approximately  sixteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  Three  to  four 
bushels  of  good  tubers  properly  cut  should 
be  enough  to  plant  one  acre,  from  which,  on 
good  ground,  I  have  dug  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels,  and  seldom  get  under  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  here  in  Michigan, 
and  this  is  not  considered  the  potato  region 
of  the  state.  With  potatoes  so  high  in  price, 
I  feel  confident  that  to  those  who  will  give 
the  above  a  fair  trial  not  only  will  many 
dollars  be  saved  to  them  in  the  curtailment 
of  the  amount  of  seed  planted,  but  also  in 
the  larger  net  yield  and  the  greater  number 
of  marketable  potatoes  grown. 

G.  A.  Randall. 


It  is  easy  to  be  an  optimist  when  the  cribs 
are  full  of  corn. 

The  tools  we  borrow  are  our  guests,  and 
we  should  treat  them  accordingly. 


Tree-Sparrows 


A winter's  walk  is  not  so  lonely  when  one 
can  meet  plenty  of  tree-sparrows.  These 
little  birds  twitter  and  sport  about  on  the 
cold  snow  as  they  gather  their  food  of  seeds, 
and  fly  from  patch  to  patch,  as  if  they  did 
so  for  the  chance  to  tuck,  for  a  moment, 
their  toes  beneath  their  feathers,  in  order 
to  warm  them,  just  as  boys  do  when  putting 
their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

"Winter  chippies"  they  are  called,  to 
designate  them  from  our  chipping  sparrow 
that  feeds  in  the  garden  during  the  summer. 
But  they  are  slightly  larger  than  the  sum- 
mer "chippy"  and  they  are  marked  by  a 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


black  spot  on  the  center  of  a  grayish  breast. 
Their  sparrowy  back,  chestnut  crown  and 
whitish  wing  bars  wiU  help  identify  tbem. 

Acoording  to  the  Biological  Survey,  the 
food  of  these  sparrows  consists  of  ninety- 
eight  per  ceat.  of  seeds.  These  are  made  up 
of  grass-seed,  of  which  the  bulk  is  of  wild 
grasses.  The  walj  damage  it  is  claimed  that 
they  do  is  where  millet  seed  is  fall  sown  and 
left  poorly  protected.  Bat  it  is  In  weedy 
oom-fields,  among  the  wild  grasses  and 
weeds  that  they,  in  company  with  the  Juncos, 
abound,  and  where  they  do  an  inestimabie 
amount  of  good  in  destroying  the  crop  of 
weed-seed.  H.  W.^  Weisgerber. 


STARTS  WITHOUT 
PEDALING 

No  RUNNING  alonscide  or  hard 
pedaling  needed  to  start  the 
Harley  -  Davidson.     Just  throw 

forward  the  ^reCiwiGel  Control 

lever  and  slide  away. 

The  ^i/z^otea^s  eat,  another 

exclusive  feature,  takes  up  the  jolts 
and  jars  which  are  so  objectionable  on 
the  ordinary  motorcycle.  Every  road 
seems  like  a  boulevard. 

The  Heirley  -  Davidson  holds  the 
world's  record  for  economy  and  has 
won  the  only  diamond  medal  and 
1000  +  5  score  ever  awarded  in  a 
National  &idurance  Contest.  Send 
for  Booklet. 

Harley  -  Davidson  Motor  Co. 

416  A  Street.    MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTIE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 
PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sews 
a  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Bug'g'y  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bag's,  Tents.  Awniog't 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Speneer  writes  "Sold  U  first  4  hours."  Reg.  price  SI. 00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  larg'e,  1  tmeJl,  I  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  6(lc.,  2  for  SI.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so,  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHgR  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
*      On  Your  Waffon  Now  « 

Only  %A  to  have  a  eet  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheela 
on  your  farm  wagon  for  your  heaviest  hauling. 

End  yourdrudgerj'of  high  liftlagatonoe  byeend- 
Ingonly  SI  a  wheel  I  Pay  balance  after  30  daye'  trial. 
Your  money  right  baok  If  the  wheels  are  notas  rep- 
resented. We  pay  the  freight  both  wayi. 
Tea  are  not  out  one  cent.  Write  as  today' 
for  oar  *'Dollar-a- Wheel"  offer. 

Tear  name  and  address  od  a  postal  card 
will  do.  We  will  Bead  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
MeaBoring  Device  to  measure  your  axles 
with.  Send  for  CataUg  of  1912  Models  of 
oar  Famoai  Empire  Farmers'  fiandy  Wag- 
OQi,   AddT«si  (80) 

Empb^  filfe.Co.»Box  523i,QiiiMypHI. 


Here  Is  the  engine  to  do  your  work. 
only  a  gallon  of  gasodne  a  day.  Pumps  all 
the  water  the  average  farm  uses»  for  a 
cent  a  day.  A  hundred  or  more  economies 
In  work  possible  when  you  have  a 

Sturdy  Jack  2  H.  P.  Pumper 

Air-cooled  or  hopper-cooled. 
Write  for  our  four  engine  books  and  learn 
how  to  judge  an  engine.    Don't  be 
fooled  wUh  cheap  engines  that 
have  to  be  propped  up. 
jBMbson  MaehliM  Mfg.  Co., 
D«pl«  Oa  Warren,  pa. 


LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 


All  ctML  Unbreakable.  Compound  1 
levera  Quickly  adJuited  any  I 
hfllctit  Be*t  and  MSte«t  (^>«r-  1 
atad  Jack  on  mailcet.  Tbouunds  I 
in  uM.  iUlc  your  dealer  or  I 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  / 

PINE  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T.  J 


Gasoline,  Distitiate— Any  Fuel  Oil. 
QUALXTY  FIRST 

Smooth  runniug,  steady, 
powerful,  quiet.   Ten  e 
elusive  features.  Fines. 
pearaDoe.  Fiolshed  eeveu  coati 
eagiae  eDamel. 

fireatesi  vdoe  in  Bic  en- 
fltae  werM  for  the  piiee 

NumlKr  of  Mt£  CKkiki- 

tioo  engiAes  reo^  flow.] 
6dt  one.  Bpeoial  prioer 
^rhile  tbej  last. 

Free  Trial 

Noobligationstillsatis-l 

fled.  is.yiirGgaraat9a! 

Write  for  Catalogue 

ELLIS  ENeiNS  CO. 

_  1 12  mm  Mh  eainii  micd. 
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ef  a  Line  on 
What  Prices 
Should  Be 


This  Free  Boole 


tells  how  you  can  buy  Paints,  Roofing,  Fencing, 
Baggies,  Harnen,  all  kinds  of  Farm  Implements, 
Sewing  Machines,  Furniture,  SlouM— anything  for 
Home,  Farm  or  Personal  Use — at  prices  never 
heai'd  of  before.  Tells  how  you  can  purchase 
from  20  Great  Factories  und  get  money  bach  on 
everything:  you  buy.  E,xplains  great  Co- 
operative iVo/St  Sharing  Plan  saving  thousands 
p£  dollars  to  people  in  city  and  country. 

iSefope  Buying  Anything 

write  for  Bigr  Book.  Read  article  on  pages  1 
to  14.  It  states  facts  that  are  true  and  unde- 
niable. You  should  know  them.  It  means  a 
great  saving  for  you.  Send  name  and  ad 
dress  and  mention  if  interested  in  roofing  or 
paint.  You'll  receive  book  by  return  mail, 
free  and  postpaid.  Address, 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 
Dept.  M-49.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Does  Poultry  Pay? 

Convenient  Methods  of  Knowing  the 
Returns  from  the  Business 


Take  Dollars 

From  My  Low  Factory 
Price  For  Ten  Minutes 
of  Your  Time  — QUICK! 

Hurry  a  postal  to  me.   Get  my  magnifi-^^ 
^  cent  offer  before  you  buy  any  incubator.  ^ 
I  am  doing  wonders  to  get  iriy  Improved 

New  Jewel  Hatcher 

Iptroduced.  Splitting  ihepriee 
for  10  tnlnDtr>s  of  jonr  time  at 
faome.    Ciiving  S25.U0  poultry 
course  to  Insure  your  suc- 
cess.   Big  incubator  book 
free.   Sixty  days'  free  triaL 
Reeord- breaking,  tlgh-p-rade 
Hatcher  at  lower  price  than  tou 
con  secure  a  clieap,  ordinary'  ma' 
ehiue.    Greatest  ofifer  ot  tbe 
age.    Write  me  personally. 
M.W.  SAVAGE,  Pres. 
H.W.  SATAOE  FACTORIES,  Inc., 
Dept»156       Mlnneapolie,  Jllnn. 


SO 
Egg  Size  j 


GIVEH! 

/Cowboy  watch-Fob! 

11  want  to  send  you  one!  Gun  is  metal  re- 
'-'uroduction  of  Colt  six-shooter— 2 'A  m. 
^long,  holster  2%  in.,  "made  from  the 
Hide  of  a  Texas  Steer,"  handsome,  tan- 
colored.  Just  right  size,  niftiest,  most  at- 
tractive leather  Watch  Fob  ever  gotten 
up.  Greatest  HIT  in  years,  evcrjbody 
wants  one.  and  I'll  give  you  one  now 
with  my  compliments  to  get  you  started  t 
reading  our  Big,  Handsome  Farm  Paper 

PROFITABLE  FARMING 
Handsomely  illustrated;  de- 
voted to  better  farming',  poultry,  frui' 
fine  stock,  comes  twice  a  month. 
Issues  for  25e,  worth  four  times  a 
much.  One  of  Best  Bijr  Farm  Jouj^ 
sals.  Jnst  send  25c.  stamps  or  coin  ' 
(CaJiadaiOc)  and  I'll mailfoband  ' 
flrstpaperrigrhtback.  You'll  be  ' 
deliphted  with  both. 

F  J.  WRIGHT,  Editor 
83x503  St.  Joseph, " 


Income  Guaranteed 

Liberal  commissions;  a  guaranteed  in- 
come. Such  are  some  of  the  induce- 
ments for  you  to  handle  the  biggest 
monev-maki'ng  offer  ever  made  by  a 
farm  journal.  A  fine  opportunity  for 
energetic  young  men  and  women.  Ex- 
perience not  necessary.  You  must  act 
at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Running  Wafer  on  the  Farm 

If  there's  a  spring  or  flowiog  stream  where  you 
live,  Joa.cau  have  raaniog  water  in  your  home, 
jetablo,  bajD,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a- Ni- 
agara Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  rouod.  Worka 
itself,  byseir  water  pressure.  Betterthan 
a.mndiuill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.    Water  stock  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  todav. 

Magara  IHd,  Eng.  Co.,  1204fllbert  St,,  fiilla. 


O  ARGUMENT  need  be  advanced  to 
convince  the  intelligent  poultry-keeper 
that  he  should  keep  himself  informed 
as  to  the  exact  condition  of  his  business. 
There  can  be  differences  of  opinion  only 
as  to  the  methods  of  securing  this  informa- 
tion. The  details  of  the  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing that  ought  to  be  employed  depend  largely 
on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  business. 

This  article  is  written  for  the  poultry- 
keeper  whose  main  business  is  raising  poul- 
try and  eggs  for  the  market,  and  not  for  the 
fancier.  The  farmer  who  keeps  a  few  fowls 
as  a  side  issue  will  find  no  difficulty  in  modi- 
fying his  system  of  farm  accounts  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  his  poultry  business.  In  such 
cases  it  is  grenerally  sufficient  merely  to 
change  the  titles  of  accounts  and  the  head- 
ings of  the  special  columns  in  the  cash-book. 

Objects  of  Accounting 

There  is  a  twofold  object  in  keeping  sys- 
tematic records  of  business  transactions : 
the  historical  and  the  financial.  A  satisfac- 
tory set  of  books  should  be  a  reliable  history 
of  the  important  events  on  the  poultry-farm. 
From  the -records  it  should  be  easy  to  fur- 
nish any  desired  information  regarding  the 
scope,  methods  and  results  of  the  business. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  without  basing  them  on  reliable 
information.  Does  the  enterprise  pay?  can 
be  answered  only  from  proper'  accotmts. 
The  poultry-keeper  who  is  able  to  furnish 
his  banker  a  reliable  statement  of  his  finan- 
cial condition  has  far  better  credit  than  the 
one  who  guesses  and  estimates. 

Importance  of  Uniform  Records 

Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  uni- 
formity in  accounting  for  statistical  pur- 
poses.   A  noted  English  economist  recently 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  cost  of  living  and  rural  eco- 
nomics.    His  efforts  resulted  in  complete 
failure,  because  in  the  great  majority  of 
homes  no  records  were  kept  at  all,  and  if 
kept,  they  were  generally  useless  for  statis- 
tical purposes   for  lack  of  uniformity  in 
classification.    The  general  census  requires 
accurate  reports  every  ten  years ;  accurate 
siatistics  are  often  required  by  the  different 
states  and  by  industrial  organizations.  Such 
siatistics  are  generally  worse  than  worthless, 
because    they    are   based    on   nothing  but 
gi.iesses  and  estimates.    It  would,  therefore. 
he.  highly  desirable  if  poultry-keepers  could 
agree  upon  standard  forms  of  accounting 
and    reports    to    the   various  associations. 
This  could,  perhaps,  best  be  accomplished 
through  such  organizations  as  the  Grange 
or  through  the  various  poultry-keepers'  asso- 
ciations.   More  than  three  hundred  answers 
to  questions  recently  submitted  to  poultry- 
keepers  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Department   of  Poultry  Husbandry  reveal 
the  utter  lack  of  accurate  information  on 
this  subject.  The  answers  to  most  questions 
were,  "Don't  know;  keep  no  records."  And 
to  the  question,  "What  is  the  average  yield 
per  hen  per  year?"  the  estimates  ran, 
from  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


are  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the 
yearly  summary.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  and 
measure  the  feed  of  each  flock  if  accurate 
results  are  desired.  Obviously  the  method 
suggested  will  give  only  the  average  result 
for  a  given  period  and  a  given  number  of 
fowls,  but  it  is  accurate  enough  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  question  will  arise  as  to  the  books 
needed  for  accurate  accounts.  Many  farm- 
ers and  poultry-keepers  avoid  accurate  rec- 
ords, because  they  think  the  work  of  keeping 
them  is  too  irksome.  This  is  not  true.  In 
fact,  the  simple  record  is  the  one  that  is 
most  usable.  And  the  simple  record  does 
not  really  take  much  time.  It  easily  pays  for 
itself  and  the  time  it  requires  for  its  keeping. 

What  Books  are  Required? 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  use  ruled 
and  printed  books  and  forms.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  preferable  for  a  time  to  rule  one's 
own  forms.  In  so  doing  important  changes 
will  often  be  made  to  suit  conditions.  But. 
as  stated  above,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
all  industrial  accounting  be  uniform  and 
standardized  for  statistical  purposes.  And 
where  the  business  is  of  any  magnitude  it  is 
manifestly  inadvisable  to  spend  a  dollar's 
worth  of  time  in  preparing  a  record  which 
costs  only  a  few  cents.  Many  poultry-keep- 
ers confine  their  records  to  notes  on  a  good- 
sized  calendar  with  good  results,  but  a  more 
complete  system  is  certainly  desirable.  A 
complete  system  of  books  would  comprise 
a  day-book,  which  would  contain  the  annual 
inventories,  personal  accounts,  the  annual 
stat&ments  and  any  other  miscellaneous 
notes  and  information  which  would  likely 
be  useful  in  planning  future  work ;  the  cash- 
book;  the  daily  and  monthly  record,  and  the 
yearly  summary. 

In  any  system  of  accounts,  nothing  is 
luore  important  than  an  accurate  annual 
inventory.  This  consists  of  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  property  on  hand,  usually  valued 
at  market  prices.  It  should  be  tabulated  for 
convenient  reference  as  follows : 

Inroitbrica    Jan.  1. 


MENZ  "EASE"  UPPERS  KEEP  SOFT. 
But  that  isn't  all.  Wear  a  Menz  "Ease"  for 
your  regular  every-day  work  in  all^orts  of 
weather  and  they'll  satisfy  you  in  three 
other  ways.  They  will  fit  you  like  aelove — 
give  your  feet  comfort  all  the  day  lotig — and 
wear  like  you  want  a  shoeto  wear.  Always  j 
look  for  name  on  yellow  labeU 

Ask  for 

Catalog  No.  20, 

Illustrates  the 
Menz  "Ease",all 
heights ;  also  the 
"American  Boy" 
built  to  give  the 
strong,  sturdy 
out-door  boy  hon- 
est shoe  service. 


Hetiu 

1910 

mi 

|M4 

i 

N 

1 — 

For 

12  years  we 
lave  made  only 
the  Menz  "Ease" 
I  for  Men  and  the 
1" American  Boy"  for 
'Boys.     The  only 
upper  leather  we  use 
is  Menz  "Ease"  Special 
Elk.  It's  the  best  leather 
tanned  for  every-day  ser- 
vice.   Its  toughness  and  long 
wear  will  surprise  you,  and  its 
softness  will  remind  you  of  glove  leather. 

/send  for  CATALOG  NO.  20  containing  a 
J  sample  of  Menz  "Ease"  Elk.  We  have  dealers 
Jeverywhere  in  your  state.  If  there  isn't  one  near 
lyouwecan  introduce  thcshoestoyou  direct  from 
(factory  at  regular  retail  prices,  delivery  prepaid. 

[Menzles  Shoe  Co.,  Makers.  Detroit,  Mich. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  teU  YOU  how.  OUR  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  give  you  stronger  chickeni 
ind  ^iU  save  half  the  cost  Write  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 
and  we  wUl  tell  you 


In  taking  the  annual  inventory,  due  regard 
must  be  taken  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
plant  and  equipment.  Safe  rates  are  as 
follows  :  Buildings,  five  per  cent. ;  horses, 
above  five  years,  ten  per  cent. ;  milch  cows, 


MAKE 

your  poultry  pay 
better  than  the  rest 
oi  the  farm. 


Cycle  Hatcher 

Company. 
89  Lehigh  Ave 
Elmira,  N.  V. 


SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry  Lessons 


GIVEN 


— to  Every  New  Customer  1 

SEND  A  POSTAL.  Get  Gilcreat's 
big  book  FBEE  &nd  iilso  his  factB 
about  bis  SUCCESSFUL  Poultry  Lca- 
BODB  given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  'K^dI^rI"! 

St&rt  ngbt  for  biggest  profitp.  Writ«  to  J_ 
D£S  MOINES  INCUBATOR   CO.,      61  Second  St^  Dm  Molneg,  I*. 


HERE  AT  LAST 
IS  THE 
PERFECT 
INCUBATOR 


T40 

.  EGG 

Incubator 


(« 


cmcH 

_  BROODER 

Both  complete  with  all  6X-  ffSgh^B-S 
tures, Incubator  hssS  vtaMamMvMmmS 

—asbestos,  lumber.gaivaa- 
ized  iron.  Nursery,  copper  JiL 
tanks,    self -reflating. 
Sold  under  gTjarantee  that 
makes you  safe.    Order  direct 
or  send  for  EVee  Catalog,  (2) 

Chicago  Incubator  Co. 

^^j^O^Colony^lg^hicago 


WEPAY$SOAMONTHSALilflY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our, 
SHaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back  ^ 
Kuarantee; outfit  free;newplan;  steadywork.  Address  ^ 
BIGLER  CO.,  X600,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLBNOiS  « 

QUAKER  CITY  MBLLS 

Made  since  1887.  Grind  Feed,  Table 
We?l,  0.rn  and  Cobs,  Shock  and  Kaffir 
Cfti'n.  Send  for  all  mills  advertised  on 
10  davs'  Free  Trial.  Keep  the  best  and 
return  all  others.  We  Pay  Freight. 
Engines,  CutterP,  Shellers.  Catalog  Free. 
A.  W.  Stranb  Compnnj,  Dept.  R  3783  Kil- 
tert  St.,PhUadelphia,  Fa.  Dept.  X  8703 
So.  Ashland  Ave^  Chicaeo. 


PATENTS 


How  to  GET  Every  Dollar 
Your  Invention  is  Worth. 
Send  8  cents  stamps  for  new  128  page  book  of  Vital 
"Interest  to  Inventors. 

H.  8.  &  A.  B.  LACEY,  Dept.  49.  "Washington,  D.  O. 


laleo  want  to  t«U  yon  WITT  tbeBGLiABta 

■  fctil6BAFSaTBliTajldflCIlEflTHAT0H,and   „  11  t 

'V>8on4youiBybigiiewt)0ok  on  poaltry  and  BtippUflB.    I  olaln)  H  lot  ♦he 
,  Rsu*«LBl--«)oBATOaaDdIlEtuEi,EBaooDBathftkth«yar.theb68t  u  built  m 
tbfr  WOTta       ANV  PRICK.     Every  machine  boclced  by  Ml  iron.olad  pnarantee 
ef  B.oneybiM;klfn«tp€ifcotine.eryT?ay.'Writ«toa»y.  J.W.HTERS.  Pres., 
IIEL1ABI.E  ISCOBATOB  k  BROODER  <'0.,  Boi  B4U^Bl"«yi  lU' 


'  Cost  of  Production 

As  in  every  other  productive  enterprise, 
the  cost  of  producing  eggs  and  poultry  is 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  -  to  solve.  It  is  especially 
difficult  for  the  poultry-keeper,  because  both 
his  income  and  payments  are  necessarily  in 
small  amounts  and  his  "productive  forces" 
are  very  numerous  and  diffictilt  to  indi- 
x'idualize.  Recent  farm  surveys  show  that 
the  average  yield  of  eggs  per  hen  is  not 
more  than  six  dozen  per  year  in  a  given 
county.  One  hen  at  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  last  year  laid  nearly  twenty-two 
dozen.  Wherein  lies  the  great  difference? 
Granting  that  the  average  may  never  reach 
twenty-two  dozen,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  difference  can  be  materially  reduced 
by  proper  management  of  the  flock.  The 
chief  causes  for  the  wide  difference  in  pro- 
duction are  improper  selection  of  stock  and 
breeding,  lack  of  care,  incorrect  and  insuf- 
fi.cient  feed.  It  is  the  object  of  cost  records 
to  assist  in  correcting  these  errors. 

It  is  evidently  impracticable  to  keep  ac- 
count with  each  individual  fowl,  except  for 
occasional  experimental  purposes.  The  trap 
nest  is.  pei'haps,  the  best  means  whereby  the 
eggs  laid,  by  individual  hens  can  be  deter- 
niined.  For  practical  purposes  the  best 
authorities  recommend  that  a  careful  record 
be  kept  of  the  expenditures  and  results  in 
each  flock.  Egg,  feed,  labor  and  expense 
records  are  kept  nailed  to  a  board  in  each 
house,  either  on  separate  sheets  or  all  the 
records  combined  on  the  same  sheet,  as  in 
the  illustration.  Notes  are  made  of  any 
addition  , or  reduction.  The  records  are 
assembled  each  month  and  a  careful  analysis 
is.  mad^  ..of  the  results.    The  general  results, 


THE 
ADVANCE" 


MAKE  MONEY 

Raising  Poultry 

Easy  —  fascinating-.  Poultry  is 
always  in  big  demand  at  good 
prices.  The  call  for  poultry  never 
ceases.  You  can  dispose  of  all 
you  can  raise. 

Hatch  Them  by  Hundreds 
Sell  Them  by  the  Pound 
It's  great  fun  to  watch  the  fuzzy 
little  chicks  come  from  the  shell — 
it's  better  still  to  count  the  profits 
from  their  sale  after  they're  big 
enough  to  market. 

1  AO  Egg  Incubator 

I  \/\/  Chick  Out-Door  Brooder  $4 


Both  Freight  Paid,  East  o(  Rockies,  $10 
Order  both  together— save  $1.00  and  the  freight 

is  the  machine  you  want.  The  greatest  hatching  machine 
ever  built.  EndOTsed  by  leading  poultrymen  as  being  the  simplest  to  operate- 
soundest  and  most  satisfactory  in  principle.^  _  Highest  percentage  of  hatches. 
Mrs.  Peabody  got  107  live  chickens  trom 


The  "Advance" 


108 


eggs. 


Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  , ,    ,    ...    <^?J'i'*;,?l- Jnr 

Gei.tlemenr-Have  good  inck  with  Incubator. 
Think  it  just  as  good  as  a  high  Pn^^d  niachme,  and 
it  does  fine  work.  Will  recommend  it  to  every  per 
son  that  talks  of  buying  an  Incubator.  „  •  . 

Tours  truly,      Harry  Waltermire. 

^&e^«-:^?he  Incubator  ^^^^ef^Hf  ' 
thank  you  for  your  promptness  m  sending  same. 


Advance^  Mfg.  Co. 
Gentiem^:  —  I 


Damby,  Vt. 
Incubator  and 


Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  ,  Parkersburg,  Pa. 

Sirs:— I  have  one  of  your  machines.  Bought  it  ot 
you  over  a  year  ago  and  got  several  good  hatches.  I 
never  saw  a  machine  hoJd  the  temperature  as  good 
as  the  Advance.  Yours  truly,  JohnL.  Tyree. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  ,        Berlin,  N  J. 

Gentlemen:— I  made  no  mistake  when  I  purchased 
an  Incubator  of  you— hatched  87  chicks  out  of 
94  eggs.  It  is  the  only  machine  m  the  country  that 
I  know  of  that  costs  so  little  to  run.    Tours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Zindle. 

Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  ,        ^^""^l"^"^- ^hi^' 

Gentlemen:  —I  have  used  your  Incubator  and  think 
it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen.  Have  good  luck 
everv  hatch.   Would  not  have  any  other  kind. 

Yours  truly, 
Frank  Stinchcomb. 
Advance  Mfg.  Co.,  _  Glouster,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— Had  a  good  hatch  with  your  machine 
-got  94  chicks  from  106  eggs.   Am  well  pleased. 
Yours  truly, 


Brooder  airtight  in "i5od  condition.  Jli^nks  for 
your  promptness.  Yours  truly,  Leslie  A.  Bhoades. 
Advance  Mfe  Co.,  Tridelphia,  W.  Va. 

^Gentfemel;-The  Advance  Incubator  will  do  what 
you  .say.  I  would  not  do  without  one.  We  set  ours 
three  times  last  Snring.^  The  fi^s* 
chicks,  the  next  k  and  the  third  '1.  and  did  not 
test  the  eggs.  Bespeotfully.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Carrol. 
Advance  Mf"  Co.  Champaign,  111. 

GeXmen;-^!  am  well  pleased  witi  my  Incuba- 
tor-from  90  fertile  -^^f^I  S^'.^y       J'.  F.  Wilson. 

These  records  have  been  duplicated  thousands  of  times. 
Letters  in  our  files  speak  in  hiffhest  praise. 

The  Advance  is  built  to  last.  Has  double  wood  wan, 
with  heavy  wool  felt  lining.  Perfect  hot  water  system, 
copper  tank,  self-regulating  lamp,  and  theruiometer.  re- 
quires minimum  amount  of  oil.  Perfect  ventilation  msur^ 
hie  hatches.  The  Advance  guarantee  protects  you.  btart 
in  business.  You'll  never  regret  it.  Bigger  profits  tor  I 
amount  of  labor  involved  and  investment  necessary,  than 
any  business  you  can  choose.   Ten  dollars  starts  you. 

Think  of  it.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  instruc-  oonnnpp 
tions  how  to  start.  OUT-DqCR  BROODhK 

ADVANCE  MFG.  CO..  Box  3S.  Greenville.  Ohio 


1  well  pleased. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Lewi! 


Wants 
Your 

NantB  and 
Address 

To  Mali  You  His  1912  Poultry  Booif 

MY  1912  Ideal  Incubators  and  Brooders  cap  the  climax  of 
my  25  years'  experience.    Best  I  have  ever  turned  out — 
equal  in  actual  results  to  the  very  highest -priced  ma- 
chines—  yet  a.  big  surprise  awaits  you  when  you  get  Miller's 
I    direct-from-factory  low  prices.    A  postal  brings  my  Big  Book 
'    and  Special  Offers.    Mail  it  today! 

Help  You  Make  Big  Poultry  Profits 

Remember,  you  get  more  with  the  Ideal  Machines  than  with  any  other.  I 
give  you  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  successful  chicken  raiser — FREE!  I  show 
you  just  how  to  set  up  and  operate  my 
Ideal  Incubator — make  it  perfectly  easy 
and  simple  for  you  to  ^a/ch  healthy 
chicks.  Then  I  stay  right  by  you  and 
show  you  how  to  raise  'em!  I  give  you 
just  what  I  have  learned  on  my  Millhook 
Poultry  Farm  in  35  years — the  successful 
money-making  methods  that  I  have  per- 
fected I  pass  on  to  you — FREE! 

e'DrC^^Write  Miller  today!  Get  my 
■  ■■fcfc  wonderful  Poultry  Book  and 
learn  how  I  help  you  make  BIG  PROFITS 
raising:  chickens.  A  postal  will  do! 

J.  W.  Miller  Co.,  f«S,pow////. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  ULLY  COMPANY, 

Western  Distributers,  Seattle  or  Portlud 


125  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  P,?  $  |  Q 

Why  pay  more  than  our  price?  If  ordered  together  wesend 
both  machines  for  only  SlU.OO.  and  pay  freight  charges  £a8t  of  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead  air  space  between. double  glass  doors.copperj 
tanks  and  boilers,  self -regulating.  Nursery  under  egg  tray.  Incubator  and] 
Brooder  shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg-testers— readyto 
«i  when  yoti  get  them.   Five  Tear  ffnarmnt«e— 30         triaL    lncnb«tora  finished  in  n*ttir*I  colors  showlny  the 

ROCKISS  hicrh  frrade  Califomia  Kedwood  hnnbor  «sed— net  painted  to  cover  tofenor  material.   If  you  will  compare  oar 
machinea  with  others  offered  at  anywhere  near  onr  price.we  will  feel  snre  of  yoor  order.  Don't  bay  ontil  you  do 
this— you'll  save  money—it  pays  to  inveatiifate  before  yoa  buy-    Send  tat  FB£fi  cataloc  today,  or  aend  in  yoor  order  and  aaye  time. 

%S'g^^'^.°!^n%'f^:tia  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  88  ,  Racine.  Wis. 


You  Need  the  Best 

Batching  and  brooding  eqaipment.  Tlut  mean* — 

An  Incubator  which 
reETulates  every  con- 
dition needed  to 
brine  a  chick  from 
every  fertile  eerg. 
A  brooder  that  will 
provide  heat  of  the 
same  kind  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the 
chicks  get  under  old 
Mother  Hen. 

Th€  MANDY  LEE,  Jr. 

60-egg  rizc  Incnbator  and  the  Handy  Ltt  Direct 
ConUct  Heat  Brooder.  «(Mack  size 

make  an  ideal  combination 
of  hiffh  srade  equipment  at 
a  low  price.  Remember, 
thlsis  Mandy  Lee  gfuaran- 
teed  equipment. Both  ma- 
chines complete,  includ- 
ing lamps,  egg-lesters.com- 
blnation  trays,  thermometer, 
hygrometer,  etc.,  $15.00.  Freight 
paid,  except  to  far  western  or  south* 
em  points.  Write  for  book  and  free 
offer,  in  connection  with  this  outfit. 
Write  us  for  mating  list  and  prices  on  S.  C,  White 
jLeghom  stock  and  eggs  from  the  Mandy  Lee  farm. 
Geo«H.  Lee  Company,  1 1 27  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MimMMMmiMM 


GREATEST  book  of  the  year  for  poaltrr  men  and  pooltry 
women.  Tells  of  Cypheri  Company  methods  for  best 
results.  Contain!  eight  chaptert  of  latest,  moft  reliable 
pooltry yacte  and  advice.  Just  note  the  subjects: 
I — How  to  Get  Twico  as  Maof  Eggs  From  the  Same  Number  of 
Hen*.  II— The  200-Egg  Per  Year  Hen— How  to  Produce  Her. 
Ill— Large  Sized  Egg*  in  Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of  Them.  IV— 
Uoting  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.  V— Selection 
and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Succeasful  Hatching.  VI — Proper  Care  of 
Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amoant  of  Work.  VII — How  to 
Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  Lowest  Cost.  VIII — Pi«mium-Pric*d 
Table  Poultry  and  How  to  Produce  It. 

244  Pages  of  the  most  practical  information  ever  offered  poultry- 
men.    Profusely  illustrated.    Also  pictures  and-  describes 

VDUC  D  C  INCUBATORS 
I  1  jnHiIvO  and  BROODERS 

It  t.U«  why  you  are  money  .head  if  yoa  it&rt  with  the  right  eqniprntnt. 
No  matter  whether  you  are  a  poultry  rais.?  o.  a  large  or  small  acale,  or  a 
beginner,  get  thle  big,  free  book  that 
tellB  fully  atx)ut  Cs/phert  Ci/mpany 
Strviet  that  etandj  baok  of  our  ma- 
ohined  —  insures  n/ceeee  for  our  cua- 
tomers .    Write  for  the  free  book  today. 

Cyphers  locnbator  Co.,  Dejrt.  72 

Buffalo.N.T.,New  Tork  City,Chioago,m., 
Boston,  Mass.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,, 
Oakland.  CaL 


eight  per  cent. :  machinery,  tools,  incubators 
and  other  equipment,  ten  per  cent. " 

The  Cash-Book 

In  a  satisfactory  system  of  accounts,  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  record  the  receipts 
and  payments,  nor  even  accurately  to 
record  the  items  under  tach  entry.  What  is 
often  more  important  is  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  transactions  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  cost  of  production.  This 
requires  practically  no  additional  labor  if 
the  cash-book  is  provided  with  special 
columns  for  the  various  accounts,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  items  need  not  be 
recorded  under  payments  where  the  bill  is 
filed  for  reference.  In  a  business  of  consid- 
erable magnitude,  it  is  suggested  that  all  the 
cash  receipts  be  deposited  and  that  all  the 
payments  be  made  by  check.  In  that  case, 
the  cash-book  is  also  the  bank  record,  and 
the  balance  in  the  bank  is  identical  with  the 
cash  balance,  when  all  the  checks  are  paid 
by  the  bank.    Below  is  a  satisfactory  form  : 


Cash  Receipts.  191L 


Items 


Total 


Cash  Bayerfs 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  eggs 
and  poultry  used  by  the  household  must  be 
entered  as  receipts,  at  market  prices,  the 
same  as  other  sales. 

Records  by  Day  and  Month 

Below  is  a  convenient  record  which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  in  a 
condensed  form.    It  is  ruled  or  printed  on 


Farm  and  FiresiJe,  February  17,  I9J2 

records  are  written  opposite  the  respective 
months  and  a- grand  total  is  obtained  for 
the  year.  This  should  check  approximately 
with  the  respective  columns  in  the  cash- 
book.  The  sheets  should  be  either  bound 
together  or  filed  conveniently  for  future 
reference. 

Personal  Accounts 

Regular  ledger  accounts  need  not  be  kept 
with  customers,  and  it  is  generally  unneces- 
sary to  keep  accounts  with  creditors,  since 
their  bills  are  usually  sufficient  records. 
Where  eggs  and  poultry  are  furnished  regu- 
lar customers  on  time,  it  will  be  foimd  most 
convenient  to  set  aside  a  page  for  each  cus- 
tomer in  the  day-book.  Where  it  is  desired 
to  give  a  bill  with  each  sale,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  the  common  duplicating  sales-book, 
which  may  be  procured  through  any  mer- 
chant. If  a  separate  book  is  used  for  each 
customer,  no  other  account  is  necessary. 
Personal  accounts  may  be  simplified  by  the 
use  of  tickets  or  coupon-books.  It  is  usually 
best  to  regard  the  unpaid  accounts  as  a  part 
of  the  annual  inventory  and  to  credit  the 
various  accounts  or  branches  of  the  business 
only  through  the  proper  columns  in  the  cash- 
book. 

The  Balance-Sheet 

The  year's  work  should  be  tabulated  and 
analyzed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
statement  should  show  (A)  the  receipts  and 
payments  for  the  year,  (B)  the  resources 
and  liabilities,  and  (C)  a  statement  of  the 
profits  or  losses  for  the  year.  " 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  various  forms  and  records 
referred  to.  There  are  two  bulletins  avail- 
able on  the  subject :  "A  System  of  Poultry 
Accounting,"  Circular  176,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  G.,  and  my  own  bulletin  on  Farm 
Accounting,  No.  33,  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  Both  are  published  for  free  dis- 
tribution. J.  A.  Bexell. 


a  sheet  about  eight  by  ten  and  one-half 
inches  and  tacked  to  a  board  in  each  house. 
In  a  large  business,  separate  records  of 
labor,  feed,  etc.,  may  be  kept  either  on  sep- 
arate sheets  or  in  an  ordinary  time-book. 

The  yearly  summary  has  the  same  ruling 
and  headings,  but  instead  of  the  dates  the 


months  are  written  or  printed  in  the  margin 
to  the  left.     The  totals  of  the  monthly 


rreigbt 
Prepaid 
East  of 
Rockies 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Osman  ol 
Ohio  w-on  the  Tycos 
Cup  oEjered  participants  ia 
CODtest  oi  raai'iitactureis  of 
Tycos  Therm cmelers. 


nois  was  a  winner  in  the 
eonri  ]'al!eij  Faiiner  and 
I^ebraska  Farm  Jtnnmal 
great  1911  contest  hatching 
l.!0  chicks  from  140  eggs. 


Here  is  an  Incubator 

WithReal  Proof  Behind  It 

My  World's  Champion 
140 -Egg  Belle  City 

Incubator  Only 

Read  Description  of  What  You  Get  for  Yoor  Money 

BIG  full  size  14C-egg  strong,  well-made,  durable  machine  that  will  last  a 
lifetime  with  proper  care— double  walls  and  double  doors — dead  air  space 
all  over — self-regulator  simple  and  perfect— cold  rolled  copper  hot  water 
heatingr  system — copper  tank  and  boiler— safety  lamp  that  does  the  work  day  and  nigrht— 
roomy  nursery  and  strong  ezs  trays — equipped  with  Tycos  thermometer,  egrg:  tester  and 
everythinsr  you  need  including  simple  instruction  book  of  operating,  hatching,  and  caring  for  chicks 
—and  the  price  only  $7.55,  all  freigbt  prepaid.  Read  description  of  Brooden  140-cluck 
size — hot  water  top  heat— double  walls — equipped  with  metal  safety  lamp — wire  runway  yard 
with  platform— guaranteed  to  raise  more  chicks  than  any  brooder  made — price  $4.S5. 

Complete  Outfit— In  ubator  and  Brooder  Ordered 
Together  only  81i.g0  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies 

Yet  my  machines,  sold  at  my  low  price,  have  been  found  the  winners.  The  Winners  in 
5.000  Hatches— Tlien  Why  Pay  More?  Remember,  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  anything  on  my 
say  so.  I  give  the  most  liberal  Home  Test  of  any  maker  in  the  country— 1,  2,  or  3  months  in 
your  own  hands  to  prove  everything  I  claim — to  prove  that  the  Belle  City  is  the  World's 
Champion  Machine  right  in  YOUR  home.  If  it  doesn't  prove  it  send  it  back  and  get  all  your 
money — I  pay  the  freight  both  ways— and  we  won't 
quarrel.  Remember  this:  I  start  you  right  at  small 
expense— little  outlay— you  begin  to  make  money 
right  away— and  you  keep  on  making  it  because  I 
couldn't  sell  so  many  machines  if  they  didn't  work 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  u^rs  everywhere. 

You  Can  Order  From  This 
Advertisement  If  You  Wish 


Mr.  W.  J.  Black  of  Indiana 
Winner  in  Succes^Jful  Farm, 
ing's  19H  Contest  with  two 
100  per  cent  batches. 


Mrs,  M.  J.  Clifton  of  Okla- 
homa, winner  in  tlie  1910 
Successful  Fanniiio  Con- 
test by  hatching  I-IO  chxks 
from  140  eggs. 


Thonsands  of  people  have  ordered  from  my  ads  thus  get- 
ting their  machines  early  to  make  first  hatches  with 
vhen  epg:s  are  ready.   You  know  the  early  pouEtry  brings 
the  highest  prices.   If  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  ma- 
chine don't  nesitate  to  order  rightifrora  this  advertise- 
ment—you are  absolutely  secure  In  doing  so.  1  will 
also  send  '■Hatcliing  Fads.''  This  paper  knows 
me  to  beresponsi  ijle  and  I  give  you  all  the  ad- 
■vantage  of  my  Home  Test  just'the  same  as 
If  you  ordered  from  ray  Book.  With  the  ^-^ 
mach  ine  I  send  you  Hatching  Facts 
and  full  in  St  ru  ct  i  o  n  s.  Any- 
way, answer  this  advertisenwi-nt 
and  get  Hatching  Facts,  my  Big 
Porfolio— unique,  different  from 
any  poultry  book  ever  published, 
and  worth  ha-\-ing,  no  matter 
where  you  buy  or  what  machine 
you  buy.  I'll  gladly  eend  it  if 
you'll  ask  for  it 

JIM  ROHAN.  PresL 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  100.      Racine.  Wis.  ^' 


'  The  ElxKibition  Standard 

What  Breed  of  Fowls  is  Best,  and  Why 

THIS  is  a  very  important  and  far-reaching 
subject  and  requires  much  more  time  and 
space  than  I  have  at  my  command,  yet  I 
will  try  and  get  a  few  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

What  breed?  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  there  is  no  best  breed ;  that  is,  no  one 
breed  that  suits  every  need.  We  have  some 
fifty  or  sixty  varieties  recognized  by  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection;  each 
breed  distinct  in  its  own  sphere,  with  most 
any  color;  and  most  any  of  them  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  farmer,  except  a  few 
that  one  might  rightly  call  altogether  fancy, 
such  as  the  Polish,  Silkies,  Sultans,  LaFelch, 
Crevecoeurs  and  Ornamental  Bantams,  with 
their  several  varieties. 

The  farmer  will  not  miss  the  mark  very 
far  in  selecting  any  of  the  following  varieties 
for  general  purposes  on  the  farm  and  may 
breed  them  close  to  Standard  requirements 
without  any  extra  care :  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  if  eggs  are  the  main 
object  aside  from  breeding  them  to  exhibi- 
tion standard,  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorn,  Minorcas  or 
Black  Spanish,  with  their  several  varieties, 
will  be  found  to  fill  the  bill  admirably. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  to 
go  about  breeding  these  varieties  to  Stan- 
dard requirements  ?  The  best  way,  what  is 
it  ?  Whether  to  purchase  stock,  eggs,  or  to 
buy  cockerels  each  year  and  breed  up  the 
flock  already  on  the  farm  ? 

The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  buy  eggs  from  some  reliable  breeder,  as 
many  as  you  can  afford,  and  the  best,  and 
save  the  best  chicks  for  breeders  next  year. 
Then  make  a  small  pen,  say  30  by  50  feet, 
to  accommodate  from  ten  to  fifteen  females 
and  one  male,  depending  upon  the  breed. 
Now  here  comes  the  stumbling-block,  tke 
mating  of'  these  birds  so  as  to  make  a  step 
nearer  Standard  requirements.  If  you  do 
not  own  a  Standard  of  Perfection,  lose  no 
time  in  procuring  one,  and  study  wdl  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  breed  you 
have,  and  select  only  those  that  come  nearest 
Standard  for  breeding  purposes. 

You  will  find  they  have  to  weigh  so  m.uch 
and  be  this  or  that  color  in  each  section. 
For  instance,  the  Wyandottes  should  weigh 
six  and  one-half  pounds  for  hens  and  eight 
and  one-half  pounds  for  cocks.  Plj'mouth 
Rocks,  seven  and  one-half  for  hens  and  nine 
and  one-half  for  cocks,  and  so  on  down  the 
list.  Now  assuming  you  have  your  pen 
mated  aright,  save  all  eggs  from  this  pen, 
and  hatch  your  next  season's  breeders.  With 
reasonable  success  j'ou  should  be  able  to 
raise  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pullets  and  a 
like  number  of  cockerels,  which  can  easily 
be  disposed  of  to  your  neighbors  for  breed- 
ers at  a  good  price,  bearing  in  mind  to  toe- 
mark  all  chicks  hatched  from  your  pen. 
There  are  several  different  makes  of  punches 
on  the  market  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion  comes  the  question,  why  ^ 
should    the    farmer    breed  Standard-bred 
poultry? 

The  reasons  are  obvious  in  the  following : 
First,  ask  your  produce  man  about  what  is 
the  average  weight  of  hens  marketed,  and  a 
quick  reply  will  be  forthcoming— about  three 
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to  five  pounds,  where  the  Standard-bred  hen 
of  the  general-purpose  varieties  will  weigh 
from  six  to  eight  pounds;  qivite  a  difference 
indeed. 

Second,  according  to  the  best  information 
we  can  obtain,  the  average  hen  lays  not  to 
exceed  seventy  eggs  per  year,  where  the 
Standard-bred  hen  lays  from  one  hundred 
and  tv/enty-five  to  two  hundred  eggs  per 
year,  and  laying  so  many  more  eggs  than  the 
ordinary  hen,  she  will  naturally  lay  quite  a 
number  in  the  winter  when  eggs  are  high, 
thus  doubling  and  sometimes  trebling  the 
profits.  Charles  J.  Cook. 


Bookkeeping  for  the  Hen- Yard 

1 BOUGHT  me  a  ledger,  and  ruled  it  to  suit 
myself.  I  set  aside  six  or  more  pages  for 
"Feed  and  Supplies,"  ruled  the  pages,  and 
headed  the  columns  thus : 


Date 


Article 


Amount 


footing  up  each  column.  Next  I  set  aside 
more  leaves,  headed  "Hatching  Record,"  so : 


Convenient  Chicken-Coops  Date 


Name  of 
Hen 


No.  of 
Eggs 


To  No.  of 
Hatch  Chicks 


Fio.1 


MANY  who  are  in  the  poultry  business  on  a 
small  scale  find  themselves  much  incon- 
venienced by  not  having  serviceable  coops 
ready  for  hens  and  chickens  that  require 
attention  when  the  time  cannot  well  be 
spared;  and  they  are  often  obliged  to  con- 
struct the  quickest  made  coop,  even  if  it 
does  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Any  num- 
ber of  really  good  coops  can  be  quickly  made 
at  little  expense  by  procuring  at  any  country 
store,  mostly  at  no  cost  but  the  hauling 
home,  as  many  empty  boxes  as  you  want 
coops,  and  placing  them  in  a  row  with  the 
open  ends  all  facing  one  way.  Nail  long 
strips  over  the  ends,  .reaching  as  many  boxes 
a.s  possible;  to  bottofn  strip  on  each  box 
hang  a  six-inch  board  by  leather  hinges  for 
door;  leave  a  2-in.ch  space  below  door,  to 
allow  the  small  chickens  to  go  out  and  in. 

In  \vet  weather  and 
in  mornings  when 
grass  is  damp  put' a 
2-inch  board  strip 
under  each  door 
and  hold  by.  two 
cleats  fastened  to 
each  door  at'  bot-  . 
torn  to  keep  chicks  in,  and  they  will  be 
much  healthier,  than .  whfen  allowed  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  A  roof  of  old  pieces 
ot  board  can  be  put  on  the  boxes,  and  as 
many  boxes  in  a  row  as  desired,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Jf  you  have  some  cast-off.  rims  of  old 
v.agon-wheels,  some  large  pieces  of  old  tin 
or  sheet-iron  roofing,  a  few  boards  ;  aijd 
lath,  you  may  use  them  up  in  very  service- 
alile  coops.  Divide  the  old  rims  into  half- 
circlci,  fasten  together  solidly  at  joints;' 
across  each  half-circle  (A,  Fig  2)  nail  a  1x3- 

inch  strip  (B) 
long  enough  to 
reach  points  of 
r  i  m  Set  t  h  e 
arches'  on  ground 
a  suitable  distance  ' 
apart,  using;  two, 
three  or  four,  ac- 
cording to  size  of 
coop ;  put  in  a 
floor  (C)  of  any 
k  i  n  d  of  boards 
available,  support-' 
on  the  cross-pieces  on 
old  roofing-material,  and 


A  few  more  pages  were  marked  "Loss, 
Killed  and  Died,"  and  were  outlined  thus: 


Date 


Cause  of 
Death 


Size 


How 
Many 


Some  on  this  page  read  "Apr.  28,  ax,  1; 
hawk,  1  ;  accident,  2  ;"■  etc. 

Over  farther  is  "Sales  Made,"  and  reads: 


Date 


Article 


No.  ol 
Dozen 


Price 


Then  comes  the  "Egg  Yield:" 
Month       No.  of  Eggs       No.  Dozen       Odd  Eggs 


The  daily  yield  is:  jotted  on  a  wall  cal^ 
en'dar  and  footed^  up  each  month  for  entry 
in  the  year-book. 

Over  toward  the  back  comes  the  "Yearly 
Record:" 

YEAR 


ing  and  nailing 
rims.     Take  the 

tack  to  rims  so  as  tO  ' cover  one  side  and 
extend  a  short  distance  on  other  side,  leav- 
ing about  three  fourths  of  one  side  uncov- 
ered :  nail  lath  strips  across  this  front  side, 
making  spaces  for  ventilation-  and  light. 
Board  up  ends  of  coop  and,  if  desired,  put 
boards  or  strips  across  iniddle  arches,  mak- 
ing the  coop  in  divisions.  Cover  the  roof 
with  old  pieces  of  carpet  or  clothes,  to  pre- 
vent its  heating  by  direct  rays  of  sun  in 
summer  or  becorhing  too  cold  in  winter.  It 
is  best  to  hang  about  three  of  lower  laths  on 
hinges  and  have  cleats  on  these  doors  to 
hold  a  removable  strip  of  wood,  as  in  the 
former  described  coop,  to  keep  the  chicks 
inside  or  allow  them  to  wander  out  as 
desired. 

For  an  excellent  and  handy  coop,  procure 
some  wooden  strips,  say  2x54  inches  and  12 
feet  long,  and  make  a  light  frame  (A),  as 
in  Fig.  3,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  about 


Eggs  laid...  

Eggs  sold   

Eggs  cash   ...i.... ........... -i. 

Chickens  ;   

Chickens  died  of  accident 

Chickens  by  hawks,  etc....  

Pages  can  be  added  for  cows,  with  record 
of  butter  made,  sold,  eaten,  cash,  etc.  ;  with 
cow  fresh,  calf  sold,  cash,  etc. ;  or  berries, 
etc.,  as  desired.  Only  a  few  moments  each 
day  is  required  to  fill  out  the  figures,  and 
this  outline  beats  the  regular  "Farmers' 
Account  Books"  sold,  for  they  have  pages 
listed  for  things  many  farmers  haven't  got, 
and  so  are  very  confusing.      C.  E.  Davis. 


Fig.  3 


1J4  feet  high.  Make  a  board  floor,  which  is 
also  illustrated,  in  the  form  of  a  drawer  to 
slide  in  and  out  on  side  strips  on  bottom  of 
frame.  Get  enough  light  pine  boards,  3  feet 
long,  such  as  obtained  from  old  store-boxes, 
to  enclose  the  ends,  sides  and  top  of  frame, 
making  a  tight  compartment  on  each  end  of 
frame,  3x1  ^4  feet  in  size  and  leaving  open 
space,  3x6x1^  feet,  in  middle.  In  center  of 
this  open  part  put  a  partition  of  poultry- 
netting  or  strips,  dividing  the  whole  into 
two  separate  coops.  Tack  strips  or  ordinary 
coarse  wire  netting  on  top  of  middle  space, 
and  on  the  sides  use  netting  of  close  mesh  ; 
hinge  a  light  door  on  front  of  each  of  the 
wire-enclosed  compartments,  6  inches  wide 
and  2  or  2J4  feet  long.  The  coop  completed 
(B)  is  light  and  strong  and  may  be  easily 
carried  from  one  part  of  poultry-yard  to 
another  without  removing  hens  and  chicks. 

J.  G.  Allshouse. 


One  growler  is  enough  for  any  commu- 
nity, and  there  is  no  money  in  the  job  at 
that. 

A  strong  five-wire  fence  is  a  staple  prod- 
uct, and  should  be  raised  wherever  cattle 
are  kept. 

The  butter  globules  are  not  so  large  in 
the  milk  of  any  other  cow  as  that  of  the 
Jersey;  for  this  reason  the  milk  throws  up 
Ihe  cream  more  readily  and- completely,  and 
it  churns  more  readily  than  any  other.  The 
Guernsey  is  its  chief  competitor. 


Goose-Growing  Essentials 

GEESE  are  one  of  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
of  all  domestic  fowls  to  raise.  They 
require  little  shelter  at  any  time,  and  if 
given  plenty  of  pasture,  will  gather  the 
largest  portion  of  their  food  from  the  fields. 
They  are  very  easily  and  quickly  fattened 
for  market  and  bring  very  good  prices. 
Geese  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  pur- 
chased in  the  fall.  This  is  my  method  for 
managing  breeding  and  market  geese  :  Never 
mate  over  two  females  to  each  gander. 
Never  use  females  less  than  two  or  ganders 
over  four  years  of  age.  They  are  allowed 
to  run  in -s^,  pasture  where  they  have  plenty 


Get  a  Watch  an 

Without  Cost 


Boys: 


Here  is  a  chance  to  obtain  a  handsome  and  useful 
watch,  and  a  fine  leather  fob  with  a  gilt  metal  charm 
engraved  with  your  own  initial  letter  without  cost. 
Farm  and  Fireside  guarantees  you  satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION  :  This  watch  has 
a  handsome  nickel  case,  with 
open  face.    It  is  a  stem-wind 
and  a  stem-set,  just  like  other 
high-priced  watches.  It 
has  a  close-fitted  snap 
back.  It  is  only  ys  inch 
in  thickness.     It  is  a 
perfect  timekeeper, 
tested  and  regulated 
before    leaving  the 
factory.    It    is  en- 
graved   front  and 
back,  and  is  a  watch 
of  which  anyone 
would  be  proud. 

The  Fob  is  of 
handsome  black 
leather  w 
a  polish 
buckle,  li 
illustra- 
tidh,  with 
anch;gilt 
char 
engraved 
with 
your 
bwri 
initial. 


MOVEMENT :    Regular  16 
size.      Lantern  pinion 
("smallest  made).  Amer- 
ican lever  escapement,  pol- 
ished spring.  Weight, 
complete,  with  case, 
3  ounces.  Quick 
train,  240  beats  to 
the  minute.  Short 
wind,  runs  30  to  36 
hours  with  one  wind- 
ing. 

Every  watch  is 
fully  guaranteed 
by  the 
m  a  n  u  - 
facturers 
and  by 
Farmand 
Fireside. 

The  man- 
,u.fa  ctur- 
ers  will 
iniake  all 
repairs 
for  a  year 
free.as  ex- 
plained 00 
the  guar- 
antee. ' 


How  to  Get  the  Watch 


You  can  get  this  dandy  watch 
and  fob  very  easily.  Write  a  pos- 
tal-card to  the.  Watch;  Man.  Tell 
him  you  want  to  get  -  this  watch 
and  fob  without  spending  one 
penny.  He  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  get  your  watch.  This  is  a 
chance  you  musllnot  Clverlooic. 
Write  a  Postal 


Thousands  of  delighted  boys 
have  secured  their  watches  this 
way  with  the  lielp  of  the  Watch 
Man.  You  can  do  it,  too.  Any  boy 
that  really  Wants,  one  can  easily 
get  this  fine  watch.  Biit  how  will 
the  Watch  Man  k^dw  about  Kyou 
if  you  don't  tell  him  ?  ;  ' 
to  THE  WATCH  MAN 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SpringfielcJ,  ©hfo 


Forterie^Telling 


In  Sets  of  Twelve 


DIFFERENT' cjrd  for,  each  month 
in  the  year,  showing  the  .  .birthstone, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horo- 
scope—witches, owls,  crescent  moons, 
black  cats  and  all  of  the  Fortune-.TelleE's 
paraphernalia.  .With  these  cards  you  can 
have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunes  of  your  friends.  Tell  thein 
their  lucky  and  unlucky  moriths  and  days.  You  can  teli 
them  more  about  their  characteristics  than  they  know  themselves. 

ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  in  return  we  will 
send  you,  post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Tell- 
ing Cards.    Send  at  once  to 

DEPT.  E 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


>ecrex  o 


i  Buy 


Which  is  the  better  way  to  buy,  blindly  paying  two  or  three  _ 
profits— or  going  direct  to  the  representative  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States?   Owe  Free  Catalogue  of 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  ARTICLES 

shows  you  the  secret  of  saving-  money  on  every  purchase,  and  of  obtaining  goods  of  un- 
surpassed merit.  Every  article  guaranteed  exactly  as  represented.  Money  refunded  it 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Full  illustrations.  Prices  that  will  astonish  you.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  list  you  need.  Send  today  for  our  interesting  Catalog.  It  s  absolutely  tree. 

Sewing  Machmet 
Shoes  and  Boots 
Stoves  and  Ranges 
Trunks  and  Satcheb 
Wagons,  Farm 


Agricultural  Implements 
Buggies  and  Carriagesj 
Clothing,  Men's 
Curtains,  Lace 
Dairy  Supplies 
Engines,  Gasoline 
Farm  Machinery 
Fencing  Wire 
Furniture 

Guns  and  Revolvert 


Hardware  and  Tools 
Harness  and  Saddlery 
Hats  and  Caps 
Jewelry 

Mechanics  Toob 


Paints 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pumps,  Water  and  Spray 
RooKng  Material 
Rugs  and  Carpels 


Wall  Board 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Supply  Outiitt 


Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

PITTSBURGH'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Department  F.  S. 

325-327  Penn  Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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$7.35 

f  BUYStTHIS 


ncuba!or 


tho  price  —  has  hundred*  el 
dead  air  cells— well  mede, 
h»i  cMd  roU«d  copper  tsnk, 
hot  wat«r  heat,  doable  disc  reg* 

ol»t«».  deep  nnnory.  high  Ugi,  doable  doors,  effe 
testsr.  safety  lamp.    Specialpric«S7,85.  Iniabatorend 

o^^'^^i^J^^-  «ir«c*  from  Ihii  ad— oar 

Bay  Back  Gaarantoe  •  protects  yoa.  If  you  want 
detail!  of  tMs  freat  Inta- 
batoT  offer,  send  withoat 
delay  for  onr  big  book 
"Ptogressivo  Msthod*', 

Prsgrasslvi  Incubator  Co, 

Box  142        Eecine,  Wis. 


BUYS  A  125  EGG 
GUARANTEED 
NATIONAL  INCUBATOR 

Hade  of  sheet  steel  lined  with  asbestos 
and  Interlined  with  strong  fibre  board. 
Comers  and  edg^es  sealed  with  metal  strips. 
Air  tight,  cold,  damp  and  fire  proof— won't 
warp.      Hot  water   neating  system.  Auto- 
matic heat  regulator.    Perfect  thermometer. 
Cold  roiled  copper  tank.   Non-breakable  lamp. 
Deep  nursery  and  egg  chamber.   GiTes  almost 
100  per  cent  results  always.  Guaranteed 
5  years.  Money  back  If  dissatisfied.  Incu- 
bator. $7.35,  Brooder.  $4.00;  when  ordered 
together.  $9.35.   Order  now,  ^ 
Booklet  on  request. 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO 


I  WANT  A  MAN  S  TS" 

gence  and  reliability  in  every  locality  to  act 
as  our  representative.  Substantial  remu- 
neration to  the  right  party.  Careful  training. 
Permanent  business.  Good  opportunity  for 
promotion.  Address  Chief  of  Subscription  Staff, 
The  Crowell  Publishing  Companv,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

TilR  HEHS  !!l£!!°nrof  25Years 

_____  with  Poultry  and  Farmers 

YiillD    CADil  arid  Fanciers  will  help  many 

iWUll    rHlllll  .Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices ;  make  more  and 

V^IID   UAIICV  more  money;  tells  things 

■  UlJIl   InUnCl  folks  know  on  making 

T       .    ,  7           ■  money  with  hens.    Find  out 

about  America's  LarBert  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  si.x  poultry  chapters  written  bv  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robot  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  83  Benry  St..  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 
Money  Making  Poultry 

Seud  for  free  book,  fall  of  practical 
poultry  information.  Descrilws  early 
mattmng  heavy  -winter  laying,  Pitts- 
field  Barred  Rocks,  now  united  with 
the  Gowell  trap  nested  strain.  16 
Points  Won  at  N.  T.  Poultry  Show, 
1911.  3d  and  6th  pnllets— 5th  Pen— 
7th  Hen.  Day-old  chicks,  hatching 
eggs,  breeding  birds.    Order  now. 

Plttsield  Poultry  Farm  Co. 
eiO  Main  Street,  FlttaSeld, 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanafl  for  1912  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Ineabntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  andhow  to  buildthem.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You"oedit  Only  I5e 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  962  .  Freeport,  III 

:112PA£5  poultry" 

J  Telli  how  to  succeed  with  E>  ^\  ^  |f 
J  poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.  O  ^  ^  ■» 
J  How  to  make  a    firBt-ctass  n  mm 

I  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  b  HkbB  Bi 
f  box.     Vrhafc  breeds  lay  best.   I  flkh 
H  Plans  for  poultry  bouses,  how 
J  to  feed,  breed,  etc    Describes  ^^^^^^^^S 

J  PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

fou  will  be  ■urprised  at  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
I  tains.  It's  free.   Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Praifle  State  Incpbafor  Co..  41 5  Main  St.,  Homer  City.  Pa. 


GREIDER'S  FINE  POULTRY 

Book  and  caJeudar  for  1912  coDiaios  2C0 
pages.  72  varieties  purebred,62  colored  plates. 
Many  other  illustrations,  -descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs,  fiow  lo  raise  and  make  bens  lay. 
Get  my  plana.  They  all  say  it's  great— 
thia  book — only  15  cents. 
B.  H.  GBEIDtB.  Box    62,  Rheeroa.  Pa. 


Foy's  Big  Book  raV;»s 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Describes 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm  and  gives 
a  <T;reat  mass  of  useful  poultry  information.  Low 
prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators  and  brooders. 
£Iaiied4c.    F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 
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Pure-bred 
Chickens, 
Ducks, 

Geese,    Turkeys,    also    Incubators,  Sup- 
plies,   and   CollEe    Dogs.     Send    4c  for 
large  Poultry  book.    Incubator  Catalog, 
and  Price  list.  H.H.  HINIKER,  8qs  37,  Mankalo,  Minn. 

UADITTIPQ  Poiiitry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
ffHniLIICu  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
3  cents.     Missouri  Sqnab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  .'*t.  Louis.  Mo. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Oar  specialty,  Lttading'  varieties  pur©  bred  chick&ns.  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  gesBe.  Prize  wmners.  Best  stock  and 
e^ers.  Lowest  prices, oldest  farm, 27th  year.  Fine  catalog 

FREB.  H.  M.  JONES  CO..  Box  54    Des  Moines,  la 

f  of-ocf-  Rnirtlr  "P™*'*"**'®  Poultry.'* 
LfaLCol.  OOOK.  12O  pages  plain,  prac- 
tical facta,  160  beautiful  half-tones.  Tells 
how  yoQ  can  succeed  with  poultry.   Tells  about  big 
poultry   farm.     45   pure-bred  varieties.  Lowest 
prices.  fowlSj  eggs,  incubators,  etc..  sent  for  5  cents. 

BERKY'S  POULTRY  FAB»,  Box  39,  Oarinda,  la. 

<<DDrn  Tf\  1  AV'^  Poultry  Pays.    31  Varieties; 

DKLU- lU-LAI  Stock.  E^gs.  Baby  Chicks. 
Incubatorg,  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies.  Big  Catalogue. 
HARRY  E.  RUBLE,  \iox  9.  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 

Twice  as  many  by  feeding  green  cut  bone, 

BONE  CUTTER  J** 
 Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance.   Cat'lg  free. 

F.W.Mann  Co..  Box  32,   Milford.  Mas*- 


MANN'S 


Two  Poultry  Girls 


" Who  cleared  $976.50  from 
MARKET  poultry  in  two 
years.  They  used  my  Gem 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders 
costing  only  35  cents  each. 
I  Over  70,000  of  these  famous 
i  inventions  are  now  used 
'  by  the  most  successful 
poultry  raisers  In  every  State.  Hatch  STRONG  chicks 
and  RAISE  A.LL  of  them.  Send  stamp  for  Booklet. 
P.  GRUNDY,  POULTRY  EXPERT,  Morrisonvllle,  ills. 


of  grass  to  eat  and  water  to  swim  in.  In 
winter  and  during  the  laying  season  I  feed 
thetn  liglitly  the  following  ration :  Bran, 
four  parts ;  shorts,  two  parts ;  corn-meal, 
one  part;  and  in  winter  cut  clover,  steamed, 
four  parts,  is  added.  A  goose  will  lay  thirty 
to  forty  eggs  in  a  season  if  not  allowed  to 
sit.  The  eggs  require  thirty  days  for  incuba- 
tion and  invariably  hatch  well.  Goslings 
are  removed  from  incubators  as  soon  as  dry 
and  placed  in  brooders  where  the  heat_for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  is  ninety  degrees. 
After  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  heat  is 
reduced  one  degree  daily  until  the  goslings 
are  ten  to  fifteen  days  old.  Beginning  the 
third  morning  after  hatching,  our  goslings 
are  fed  as  follows  four  times  daily,  by 
measure  :  Bran,  one  part ;  rolled  oats,  one 
part;  corn-meal  and  shorts,  one  part.  This 
mixture  is  dampened  with  skim-milk  until 
it  will  crumble.  Grass,  grit  and  drinking- 
water  are  always  before  them.  Water  is 
given  in  fountains,  so  they  cannot  get  into 
it.  They  are  fed  as  mentioned  until  they  are 
erght  weeks  old,  when  those  for  market  are 
closely  confined  to  be  fattened,  and  fed  as 
follows,  three  times  daily,  all  they  will  eat : 
Bran,  two  parts ;  shorts,  one  part ;  oil-meal 
and  beef-scraps,  one  part ;  corn-meal,  one 
part,  dampened  until  it  will  crumble.  Whole 
corn  is  frequently  given.  Green  food,  grit 
and  water  are  always  before  them. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Products  Shipped  by  Post 

FOR  over  a  hundred  years  Germany  has 
had  a  parcels  post,  and  since  1873  her 
present  very  effective  and  successful  sys- 
tem. When  I  first  came  to  Germany,  I  at 
once  noticed  the  immense  number  of  pack- 
ages that  were  being  loaded  and  unloaded 
at  the  railroad  stations,  and  that  special  cars 
carrying  nothing  but  these  packages,  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  such  cars,  were 
seen  on  every  train.  In  the  cities  I  fre- 
quently saw  long  lines  of  post-office  wagons, 
and  I  could  not  understand  why  it  took  so 
many  wagons  to  haul  the  mail.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  was  told  in  a  very  disinterested  way 
that  they  were  the  "paket  post"  wagons. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  this  was  par- 
cels post,  the  thing  that  we  have  been 
beseeching  Congress  to  establish  and  the 
thing  that  the  Grange  and  other  farm  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States  have  been 
endorsing  in  their  resolutions  for  years.  I 
had  come  here  to  study  European  agriculture 
and  here  was  my  opportunity  to  see  what 
parcels  post  actually  means  to  the  farmers, 
and  I  began  to  investigate. 

At  my  boarding-house  in  central  Germany 
I  asked  my  landlady  where  she  got  her  but- 
ter, which  was  of  excellent  quality.  She 
told  me  it  came  from  Holstein  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Germany,  two  hundred  miles 
away.  I  asked  if  it  was  not  expensive  to 
have  it  come  so  far.  "Oh,  no,"  she  said, 
"we  have  it  come  by  post  and  have  gotten  it 
every  week  for  several  years  from  the  same 
man.  You  know  we  can  send  a  package  by 
post  up  to  five  kilograms  (eleven  pounds)  to 
any  place  in  Germany  for  fifty  pfennigs 
(twelve  cents)."  I  then  understood  why  I 
had  seen  such  quantities  of  packages  in  the 
railroad  stations  and  so  many  parcels-post 
wagons  on  the  streets  in  the  cities.  I 
inquired  about  how  commonly  it  was  used 
for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Here 
in  Halle,  which  is  a  city  of  about  200.000 
population  in  the  central  part  of  Germany, 
I  find  that  it  is  a  very  general  practice  for 
families  to  get  their  supply  of  butter,  eggs 
and  poultry  sent  to  them  every  week  through 
the  parcels  post,  and  they  are  delivered  to 
their  door  just  as  a  letter  would  be. 

Parcels-Post  Rate 

The  parcels-post  rate  here  is  very  low  and 
is  uniform  for  all  packages  under  eleven 
pounds  in  weight.  For  any  distance  up  to 
ten  miles  they  can  be  sent  for  six  cents ; 
for  distances  over  ten  miles  they  can  be 
sent  any  place  in  Germany  for  twelve  cents. 
Postal  authorities  may  refuse  to  accept  very 
perishable  products,  and  at  their  discretion 
may  increase  the  rate  for  very  bulky  prod- 
victs  up  to  one  half  of  the  original  rate. 
Packages  up  to  110  pounds  in  weight  may 
be  sent  through  the  mail,  but  after  the 
weight  exceeds  eleven  pounds  the  rate  is 
fixed  according  to  the  weight  of  the  package 
and  the  distance  it  is  sent.  The  great 
benefit  of  the  system  is  its  convenience  and 
cheapness  for  the  shipment  of  small  pack- 
ages, and  it  is  for  this  pvirpose  that  it  is 
principally  used. 

Agricultural  Products  Shipped  by  Post 

Among  the  agricultural  products  that  are 
sent  by  post,  butter  ranks  first,  and  especially 
from  northeastern  and  northern  Germany  is 
it  sent  to  the  large  cities  of  central  and 
western  Germany.  In  the  railroad  station 
of  Berlin,  of  the  lines  coming  from  eastern 
Germany,  thousands  of  packages  of  butter 
are  handled  every  day. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  shipment  of 
eggs  and  dressed  poultry,  especially  of  geese, 
v.'hich  come  in  immense  numbers  from  Pom- 
raern  in  east  Germany.  The  goose  is  the 
national  feast  fowl  of  Germany,  just  as  the 
turkey  is  of  America.  Through  the  parcels 
post  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  away  from  Berlin, 
Leipzig  or  Dresden  to  ship  eggs  each  week 


to  customers  who  live  in  these  cities,  and 
the  advantage  is  mutual.  The  man  in  the 
city  deals  directly  with  the  producer  and  is 
able  to  get  fresh  goods,  and  if  they  are  not 
fresh,  he  can  make  complaint  direct  to  the 
one  who  is  responsible,  instead  of  to  a 
dealer.  Cheese,  honey,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
flowers  are  also  important  products  in  the 
parcels-post  shipment  from  the  country. 
Cream  and  milk  may  be  sent,  but  it  is  not 
found  advisable  to  ship  them  to  any  extent 
by  this  means.  The  general  use  of  the  par- 
cels post  by  the  farmers  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  post-offices  of  rural  deliv- 
eries, which  show  the  number  of  packages 
sent  out  by  the  offices  much  greater  than 
the  number  received,  and  the  farmers  of 
Germany  seem  to  have  used  the  parcels  post 
more  freely  for  selling  their  products  than 
they  have  for  buying  what  they  consume. 

A  farmer  here  can  ship  his  goods  through 
the  post  and  have  collection  made  for  it 
when  delivered  and  remitted  to  him  for  a 
very  small  sum,  and,  of  course,  the  merchant 
can  do  the  same  in  shipping  his  goods  to  the 
farmer.  The  convenience  of  the  system 
appeals  to  me  very  strongly,  for  the  parcels 
are  taken  up  and  delivered  in  the  country 
just  as  letters  are,  and  every  part  of  Ger- 
many has  at  least  one  rural  mail  delivery 
per  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  two 
deliveries.  It  is  certainly  a  great  contrast 
to  our  present  facilities  for  shipping  pack- 
ages in  America.  For  example,  at  my  home 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  live  just  outside  of  the 
zone  in  which  the  express  companies  make 
deliveries  (an  arbitrarily  fixed  district  of 
very  limited  area),  and  each  week  I  get  a 
basket  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  sent 
from  my  farm  some  twenty  miles  away. 
The  basket  must  not  only  be  taken  to  the 
express  office,  some  five  miles  from  the 
farm,  and  sent  by  express  to  Columbus  at  a 


An  Announcement 

PARM  AND  Fireside  has  secured  the 
*■  greatest  farm-fact  story  that  has 
ever  been  written.  It  is  a  study  in 
cooperation.  It  tells  how  the  grain 
and  coal  trusts,  and  the  lumber  trusts, 
too,  fought  the  farmers  in  order  to 
accomplish  their  selfish  purposes. 
And  then  it  tells  how  these  farmers 
fought  and  whipped  these  trusts.  It 
is  a  story  that  will  interest  readers 
everywhere,  for  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  conditions  just  like  those 
in  the  state  where  the  battle,  about 
which  this  story  tells,  was  fought. 
The  first  instalment  of  this  story 
will  appear  March  si.rteenth. 


cost  of  thirty  cents,  but  I  must  go  to  the 
express  office  and  get  it.  With  a  parcels  post 
such  as  Germany  has  the  basket  would  be 
taken  from  the  farm  by  the  rural  mail  deliv- 
ery and  delivered  to  my  house  in  Columbus, 
and  it  would  cost  twelve  cents  instead  of 
thirty  cents. 

Cost  of  Distribution  Reduced 

We  may  theorize  about  how  the  profits  of 
the  middleman  can  be  reduced  and  the 
expense  of  distribution  decreased  and  the 
distance  between  producer  and  consumer 
shortened,  but  where  are  we  to  get  a  more 
simple  and  effective  solution  than  by  estab- 
lishing a  parcels  post  ?  What  will  do  more 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  man  in 
the  city  and  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
farmer  than  to  have  them  deal  directly  with 
each  other  through  a  parcels  post? 

When  one  sees  what  a  convenience  the 
parcels  post  is  and  how  much  it  means  to 
the  economic  prosperity  and  welfare  of  both 
the  man  in  the  city  and  the  man  on  the  farm, 
it  is  hard  to  realize  how  any  interests  have 
been  strong  enough  to  hold  back  legislation 
establishing  it  in  our  own  country. 

The  advantages  of  the  parcels  post  as  it 
is  found  here  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  It  gives  a  cheap  and  convenient  method 
of  sending  small  packages  any  distance. 

2.  It  affords  a  method  for. farmers  mar- 
keting butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  direct  to  consumers. 

3.  It  aft'ords  the  city  man  an  opportunity 
of  getting  fresh  produce  direct  from  the 
producer  without  the  intervention  of  the 
middleman. 

4.  It  affords  the  merchant  a  method  of 
selling  and  delivering  goods  direct  to  the 
farmer. 

5.  It  tends  to  establish  uniform  prices  for 
produce,  since  the  cost  of  sending  produce  in 
packages  of  eleven  pounds  or  less  is  uni- 
form, when  the  distance  is  over  ten  miles. 

6.  It  affords  a  means  of  transportation 
that  is  mutually  beneficial  to  producer  and 
consumer.  H.  C.  Price. 


The  good  farm  paper  is  a  much  more 
desirous  companion  for  the  farm  boy  than  a 
yellow-back  dime  novel. 

• 

To  find  out  what  his  farm  paper  stands 
for,  the  tired  farmer  should  sit  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair  in -.the-  house. 


red 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 
A  Modern  Swindle 

[continued  from  page  41 
committee  decided  that  it  should  be  that  and 
nothing  else.  The  Board  men  then  go  back 
to  their  business  places  and  pay  the  cream- 
erymen  for  all  receipts  of  that  grade  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Meanwhile, 
the  dealer  is  selling  the  butter  for  thirty-two 
cents  a  pound ;  often  it  runs  up  to  as  much 
as  four  cents  above  the  Board's  figures. 
The  creamerymen  suppose,  of  course,  that 
they  are  getting  the  top-notch  Chicago  price, 
suspecting  in  their  ignorance  that  "official" 
quotations  of  a  regularly  organized  butter 
and  egg  board  coincide  with  actual  prices. 

Presuming  that  a  two-cent-a-pound  "ra|_ 
off"  on  every  pound  of  contract  butter  rejs- 
resents  aboiit  the  average — ^which  it  does' 
not,  for  it  is  really  greater^ — then  the  300,000 
pounds  of  butter  sold  every  day  "on  the 
street"  means  a  net  daily  profit  of  something 
like  $6,000  for  the  dealers — and  a  net  daily 
loss  of  the  same  amount  to  the  creamery- 
men,  the  farmers  and  the  dairy  people.  In 
a  year's  time  the  figures  would  jump  up  to 
within  easy  reach  of  the  two-million-doliar 
mark. 

As  a  five  per  cent  dividend,  that  repre- 
sents a  capital  of  about  $40,000,000,  or 
put  it  differently,  the  farmers  and  creame: 
men  of  the  Middle  West,  who  are  engagei 
in  the  business  of  selling  butter  on  South 
Water  Street  under  the  annual  contract  sys- 
tem, as  before  outlined,  would  be  worth 
$40,000,000  more  were  the  Chicago  Butter 
and  Egg  Board  eliminated  than  they  are 
to-day.  They  wouldn't  have  that  much  more 
money,  to  be  sure,  but  they  would  enjoy  the 
income  from  that  amount — if  the  actual 
wholesale  prices  of  South  Water  Street  were 
obtained  for  their  butter. 

Albert  Welch,  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
government  suit  to  break  up  the  Butter  and 
Egg  Board,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  body 
of  men  operating  in  restraint  of  trade,  says 
that  the  sole  excuse  for  the  Board's  exis- 
tence is  to  manipulate  prices  of  eggs  and 
butter  in  favor  of  the  big  dealers. 

"The  big  dealers  do  not  only  flimflam  the 
creamerymen,  whom  they  have  absolutely  in 
their  clutches,  but  their  combination  actu- 
ally boosts  the  prices  to  the  retailers  unrea- 
sonably," Mr.  Welch  declared,  adding,  "that 
in  turn  raises  the  prices  the  consumer  has 
to  pay.  Thus,  with  one  hand  they  rob  the 
producer,  while  the  other  is  deep  in  the 
pocket  of  the  'ultimate  consumer.'  In  more 
homely  language,  they  'get  us  a-coming  and 
a-going.'  " 

The  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  has 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket ;  the  Chicago  market  has,  of  course,  in 
so  far  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
regulates  prices  of  a  product  which  can 
freely  circulate  from  one  city  to  the  other 
within  a  few  hours.  As  before  noted,  the 
Chicago  market  is  not  the  Chicago  Buiter 
and  Egg  Board,  except  alone  for  the  cream- 
erymen who  sell  their  output  by  contract. 

The  Elgin  Butter  Board  does  have  a  com- 
manding influence  on  the  New  York  market, 
for  most  all  the  western  butter  sold  in  New 
York  is  bought  under  the  yearly  contract 
plan  at  prices  following  the  Elgin  Board's 
offers  and  sales. 

Usually  the  Chicago  Board  takes  its  price 
cue  from  the  Elgin  Board.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  the  Middle  West  creamerymen 
have  the  option  of  selling  to  New  York  at 
Elgin  quotations  or  to  Chicago  at  the 
Chicago  Board's  quotations.  Hence  a  rise  in 
the  wholesale  price  at  Elgin  is  followed  the 
succeeding  day  by  a  similar  boost  in  Chicago 
quotations. 
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Green  Bone  for  Poultry 

ONE  of  the  most  necessary  and,  in  my 
experience,  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
poultry  is  green  cut  bone.  In  my  estimation, 
no  other  food  can  entirely  take  its  place. 
There  are  different  food  elements  required 
for  fowls,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  is 
protein.  Other  elements  are  also  necessary, 
but  this  is  given  the  most  attention  by 
poultrymen.  In  green  cut  bone,  we  find  a 
large  percentage  of  this  most  essential  ele- 
ment, hence  its  great  value  as  a  poultry-food. 
There  may  be  objections  to  feeding  green 
cut  bone,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  advan- 
tages more  than  compensate.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about,  for,  having  been  in  the 
poultry  business  all  my  life,  I  have  tried 
every  feed  known. 

Green  bone  can  be  fed  advantageously  to 
fowls  intended  for  many  different  purposes 
and  under  different  conditions.  It  is  a 
great  help  in  hastening  the  growths  of  young' 
birds,  but  the  greatest  help  that  green  bone 
has  done  for  me  is  to  supply  them  with 
animal  food  during  the  winter  months. 
When  fed  to  laying  hens,  the  egg  yield  will 
be  increased  wonderfully  and  the  poultry- 
raiser  will  be  repaid  for  the  labor  expended. 
It  is  a  food  which  all  fowls  eat  readily  and 
must  be  fed  judiciously.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  animal  food  in  some  form  must  be  . 
given  during  the  winter  months  to  get  a  sat- 
isfactory egg  yield  and  keep  the  fowls  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  while  it  may  be  sup- 
plied in  other  ways,  in  my  own  experience  ' 
I  find  it  the  most  economical  and  satisfac- 
tory one. 

When  feeding  bone,  the  poultryman  should 
by  all  means  have  a  bone-cutter.  It  pays  in 
the  long  run.  A.  E.  'VandeRvort. 
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OT  very  long  ago  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  people  with  money  to  loan  seem 
to  show  increasing  disposition  to  invest  it  in 
business  conducted  in  cities  and  towns;  in  factories, 
railroad  securities,  merchandising,  and  the  like,  and 
less  disposition  to  put  it  into  agriculture.  The  city  man, 
on  the  whole,  gets  money  easier  for  his  business  than 
does  the  country  matv  This  is  true  in  the  East  gener- 
ally, in  most  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  in  some 
sections  even  of  the  Middle  West. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  farmer's  credit?  He's 
supposed  to  be  prosperous  and  as  honest  as  anybody 
else.  Yet  I  have  recently  seen  the  city  man  borrow  on 
his  city  home,  up  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  value,  at  five 
per  cent.,  while  the  farmer  in  the  same  community  must 
pay  six  per  cent,  to  get  a  loan  of  half  the  value  of  a 
mighty  good  farm.   Something  wrong  here. 

The  Difficulty  of  Getting  Money 

IF  THE  farmer  who  owns  his  land  and  therefore  Mks 
the  best  security  on  earth,  experiences  difficulty  in 
getting  loans  on  fair  terms,  the  position  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  the  farm  laborer  is  vastly  worse.  Generally 
speaking,  we  have  in  this  country  no  financial  organiza- 
tion that  contemplates  extending  credit  to  these  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peasant  farmers  of  Germany 
are  right  now  doing  a  business  of  nearly  $2,000,000  a 
year  with  themselves,  through  their  little  cooperative 
banking  associations,  which  gather  together  vast  num- 
bers of  small  deposits  and  loan  them  to  members  of 
the  association.  These  cooperative  organizations  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  giving  the  individual  a  credit,  a 
borrowing  capacity,  simply  because  he  is  a  member  and 
because  the  organization  takes  account  of  his  individual 
character  and  work,  without  reference  merely  to"  the 
amount  of  property  he  may  hold.  The  necessity  for 
introducing  something  similar  to  this  European  system 
of  cooperative  loaning  has  of  late  been  profoundly 
impressed  on  many  students  of  American  agricultural 
conditions.  The  tendency  of  our  present  financial  sys- 
tem is  to  aggregate  together  the  savings  of  the  small 
men,  and  then  loan  the  money  in  large  sums  to  a  com- 
paratively few  people  who  are  in  the  way  of  big  indus- 
trial or  financial  operations.  There  is  almost  no 
provision  for  loaning  the  small  man  the  small  amount 
of  money  he  may  need  in  his  small  way  of  business. 
So  long  as  he  does  not  borrow,  and  so  long  as  nobody 
organizes  any  plan  which  looks  to  making  loans  to  him, 
the  small  man  establishes  no  banking  credit.  In  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  the  man  of  small  affairs 
cooperates  with  others  of  his  own  class  to  do  his  own 
banking  business.  This  is  called  the  Raiffeisen  system, 
named  after  Frederick  William  Raiffeisen,  its  founder. 
Another  form  of  the  same  system  is  known  as  the 
Schulze-Deleitzsch  system. 

Doctor  Schulze  organized  his  system  originally  with 
reference  to  supplying  the  needs  of  small  tradesmen 
and  othet  people  in  the  German  towns,  whom  he  found 
borrowing  at  exorbitant  interest  rates  from  loan-sharks. 
Schulze  relates  that  one  small  tradesman  in  his  town, 
being  compelled  to  borrow  fifty  thalers  for  a  few  days, 
had  to  pay  one  thaler  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  730  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum.  An  interest  rate  of  one 
thaler  a  month  for  a  loan  of  20  thalers  was  common, 
making  the  charge  60  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  was 
utterly  ruinous  to  enterprise  and  discouraging  to  indtis- 
try  among  a  great  class  of  the  most  frugal  and  worthy 
people. 

How  the  Methods  Worked 

IN  THE  beginning,  in  order  to  assure  that  only  deserv- 
ing people  should  get  into  the  association,  Schulze 
required  every  member  to  buy  a  share  in  the  society. 
This  could  be  paid  for  in  instalments,  and  even  when 
paid  up  might  be  worth  only  a  few  dollars.  But  two 
purposes  were  served  by  this  plan.  First,  a  large 
number  of  members,  contributing  each  the  price  of  a 
share,  gave  the  association  a  basis  of  capital  and  credit 
with  which  to  do  business.  It  was  able  to  go  to  a  bank 
with  this  showing  of  credit  and  borrow  more  money, 
at  low  rates,  to  be  re-loaned  to  its  members  if  they 
needed  it.  Second,  there  was  reasonable  certainty  that 
people  who  were  thrifty  enough  to  take  out  and  pay 
for  their  own  shares  could  be  relied  upon  to  repay  loans 
which  the  association  made  to  them.  It  is  evident  that 
Schulze  pretty  well  understood  human  nature,  that  his 
scheme  proved  almost  uniformly  successful.  It  got  the 
peasantry  into  the  habit  of  saving  money,  and  there  is 


Farm  Banks  Are  Needed 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver  . 

no  habit  more  ingrowing  and  self-developing  than  that. 
The  experience  of  these  cooperative  peasant  banking 
concerns  has  demonstrated  that  fundamental  honesty 
is  really  one  of  the  commonest  characteristics  of  nearly 
all  people. 

There  are  now  several  thousand  of  these  societies  in 
Germany,  and  they  have  extended  in  great  numbers  to 
practically  all  the  countries  in  Continental  Europe.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell,  and  few  people  who  have 
not  closely  studied  their  work  would  be  willing  to 
believe  how  much  they  have  done  to  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  mass  of  working  people. 
The  great  majority  of  these  associations  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  one  vote  for  every  member  in  the  man- 
agement. He  may  own  as  many  shares  of  the  stock 
as  he  is  able  to  pay  for,  but  is  limited  to  one  vote.  If 
this  system  does  not  please  the  ambitious  stockholder, 
he  must  withdraw  from  the  cooperative  concern  and 
invest  his  money  in  the  ordinary  joint  stock  company, 
which  gives  voting  power  in  proportion  to  holdings. 
After  the  system  was  thoroughly  established,  the  Ger- 
man laws  were  changed  to  permit  voting  in  proportion 
to  stock  holdings ;  yet  the  old  plan  had  worked  so 
successfully  that  very  few  indeed  made  the  change. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  these  cooperative 
peasant  concerns  is  their  feature  of  unlimited  liability. 
If,  for  example,  one  of  these  concerns  borrows  money, 
all  the  members  are  liable  for  the  loan  to  the  extent  of 
their  entire  resources.  Probably  this  plan  of  unlimited 
liability  would  be  even  more  abhorrent  to  American 
conception  than  the  other  of  equal  participation  in  man- 
agement. Obviously,  it  is  unfair  that  a  man  who  owns 
only  a  single  share  of  stock  should  be  liable  for  all 
the  debts  of  the  concern,  just  as  much  as  a  man  would 
be  who  owned  a  hundred  shares.  In  actual  operation, 
this  feature  has  at  times  imposed  very  severe  hardships. 
Thus,  a  number  of  years  ago  one  of  the  associations 
failed,  and  in  winding  up  its  affairs  an  average  defi- 
ciency of  $399  had  to  be  made  up  by  each  member.  The 
highest  payment  made  by  a  member  was  $5,712,  while 
the  lowest  was  only  $3.57,  but  failures  have  been 
exceedingly  rare,  and  grievous  ones  much  more  rare. 

What  the  Banks  Do 

THERE  are  both  kinds  of  societies  in  Germany,  but 
those  with  unlimited  liabilities  constitute,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  reach,  near  97 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  fact  that  liability 
is  unlimited  makes  their  credit  better,  attracts  more 
deposits,  enables  them  to  secure  deposits  at  lower  rates 
of  interest,  and  on  the  other  side  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  loan  money  more  cheaply. 

The  average  interest  rate  paid  by  these  cooperative 
concerns  in  one  recent  year  for  which  the  figures  are 
available  was  3J^  per  cent.,  and  the  average  rate 
received  was  5j^.  This  latter  rate  did  not  include  the 
commission  upon  loans,  commonly  one  half  of  one  per 
cent.  Comparing  these  very  moderate  rates  with  the 
case  of  the  small  tradesman  whom  we  have  seen  paying 
at  the  rate  of  730  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  enough  to  appre- 
ciate what  a  burden  of  usury  has  been  lifted  from  the' 
backs  of  the  working  people  of  Germany.  In  fact,  the 
benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  cooperative  credit 
unions  are  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  reduction 
in  the  interest  rate.  The  point  is  that  before  there  were 
any  of  these  credit  unions  it  was  well-nigh  impossible 
to  borrow  money  at  any  rate.  It  is  vastly  easier  now 
for  the  average  man  to  borrow  at  6  per  cent,  or  less 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago  to  borrow  at  60  or  even  at 
100  per  cent.  Finally,  the  incentive  that  these  institu- 
tions have  given  to  even  the  poorest  people  to  save  some 
part  of  their  income  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  in 
improving  the  general  social  and  economic  condition 
of  the  German  people.  We  are  wont  to  wonder  at  the 
tremendous  strides  made  by  industrial,  agricultural  and 
financial  Germany  in  the  last  half-century.  A  very  large 
part  of  this  progress  may  be  explained  when  one  under- 
stands the  universal  influence  of  the  cooperative  credit 
associations. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  accurate  figures  on  the 
membership  in  these  cooperative  unions  in  very  recent 
years.  The  best  estimate  I  can  get  is  that  something 
like  two  million  German  people  of  the  middle  and 


poorest  classes  are  members.  It  is  certainly  interesting 
and  suggestive  that  the  aggregate  business  done  by  these 
little  peasant  institutions  has  been  larger  in  a  good  many 
years  than  that  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  This 
is  practically  a  business  that  did  not  exist,  a  business 
whose  existence  was  not  known  to  be  possible  before 
these  cooperative  institutions  were  invented.  The  latest 
year  for  which  the  figures  are  at  hand  reports  that 
about  41  per  cent,  of  all  the  members  were  farmers, 
gardeners,  foresters  or  other  persons  employed  in  rural 
industry.  These  proportions  have  very  considerably 
changed,  however,  in  recent  years  and  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  members  is  now  considerably  less. 

These  Banks  are  Efficient,  Too! 

EACH  association  has  a  board  of  managers,  commonly 
of  three  members;  a  supervising  council,  usually  of 
nine  to  fifteen  members,  and,  finally,  the  general  assembly, 
of  all  the  members,  which  elects  the  supervising  council 
and  the  board  of  managers.  The  management  consists 
of  the  director,  the  cashier  and  the  comptroller,  who 
conduct  the  business  very  much  as  the  officers  manage 
any  bank.  The  organization  must  be  inspected  at 
regular  intervals  by  some  person  not  a  member,  and  if 
at  any  time  its  property  is  found  insufficient  to  cover 
its  debts,  the  general  assembly  must  determine  whether 
it  shall  be  dissolved. 

While  this  system  of  popular  banking  is  more  highly 
and  extensively  developed  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  has  accomplished  wonders  for  the  improve- 
ment of  economic  conditions  among  the  agricultural 
population  of  Italy  and  Austria.  Seeking  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  benefits  which  they  have  brought  to 
the  agricultural  population,  I  find  a  strikingly  simple 
and  understandable  presentation  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance.  These  cooperative 
popular  banks  in  Italy  receive  deposits,  grant  loans  and 
discount  bills  solely  on  behalf  of  their  members.  They 
have  placed  Italy's  agricultural  credit  on  an  excellent 
basis.  There  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  center  of  any 
importance  without  a  popular  bank  or  a  branch  of  such 
an  institution.  Their  action  is  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  savings  banks  of  the  great  cities,  which  have  been 
developed  in  Italy  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
other  country.  Though  seeking  to  place  their  funds 
where  they  will  be  safe,  easily  collectable  and  sufficiently 
productive,  these  savings  banks  make  it  an  object  to 
pour  back  into  the  economic  circulation  the  capital 
collected  by  saving.  A  part  of  it  is  invested  in  govern- 
ment bonds  and  in  provincial  and  communal  securities, 
while  another  part  serves  to  support  the  small  lines  of 
trade  and  agricultural  industry  by  discounting  bills  and 
notes  running  for  long  terms.  Thanks  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  these  popular  banks,  all  solvent  cultivators 
find  similar  facilities  of  credit  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
merchants  of  the  city  and  are  able  to  make  their  loans 
for  a  longer  period. 

Interest  Everywhere  in  the  Subject 

THERE  has  recently  been  awakened  in  this  country  a 
keen  interest  in  these  systems  of  popular  banking  in 
Europe.  The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  founded  by  an  American,  David  Lubin,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  to  which  no  less  than  fifty  nations 
now  adhere,  is  about  to  publish  a  carefully  prepared 
study  of  these  institutions  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
how  they  may  be  adapted  to  American  needs.  The  leg- 
islature of  Nebraska  has  directed  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  of  Nebraska  State  University  to 
make  a  careful  study  and  report  upon  these  European 
systems  of  popular  banking  and  credit.  Officers  of  the 
Grange  have  also  been  interesting  themselves  in  the 
same  subject,  with  the  view  to  determining  whether  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Union  and  like  organizations  can- 
not expand  their  function  to  include  such  operations. 

The  work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture in  this  direction  is  of  especial  interest  and  impor- 
tance. This  institution  deserves  to  be  a  good  deal 
better  known  to  the  American  people  than  it  is  now. 
It  is  rapidly  developing  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  ever  devised  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  entire  world,  and  for 
solving  the  very  practical  problems  which  center  about 
the  cost  of  living  everywhere.  This  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  is  taking  steps  now  to  introduce 
to  the  American  people  this  European  system  of 
popular  banking,  just  as  it  is  also  introducing  in 
Europe   American   methods   of "  scientific  agriculture. 
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Junior  Partners 

And  How  They  Helped  the  Company 

By  Gladys  Hyatt  Sinclair 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17.  1 91 2 


LEANOR  WARD  took  a  blanket 
and  pillow  out  into  the  shady  back 
yard  that  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
lay  down  upon  them.  She  had  never 
done  such  a  thing  before  in  her  life 
— but  she  was  ready  for  things  she 
had  never  done  before.  The  maga- 
zine was  unopened  beside  her,  and 
she  lay  in  the  limp  inertness  of 
exhaustion  and  dismay. 

The  day  had  been  hot — so  hot. 
She  had  cooked  a  hot  breakfast,  and 
washed  dishes  in  hot  water,  sepa- 
rated milk,  ted  little  chicks  in  the 
hot  sun,  picked  up  the  soiled  clothes  after  Saturday- 
night  baths,  made  beds,  and  drawn  shades  to  shut  out 
the  heat,  got  a  good  dinner  in  a  kitchen  that  was  hot  in 
spite  of  the  gasolene  stove — a  company  dinner  for 
friends  of  Claire,  her  college  girl.  She  had  eaten  little, 
and  clearing  the  scraps  and  dirty  dishes  had  sickened 
her.  More  hot  water,  more  tidying  up,  then  her  chair 
and  magazine  at  last.  But  it  was  too  hot  to  sit  indoors, 
too  hot  to  read.  The  young  folks  were  hilarious  on 
the  porch,  and  she  was  here. 

The  girls  had  helped,  of  course.  They  had  helped 
wash  the  dishes  after  breakfast.  Claire  had  set  the 
dinner-table,  and  Kathy  had  helped  pare  potatoes  and 
dish  up.  Each  had  made  her  own  bed.  But  they  were 
young  and  careless.  They  had  been  trained  to  work,  but 
not  to  take  responsibility,  and  they  could  not  see  the 
manifold  small  duties  that  eternally  blocked  the  mother's 
days.  She  had  sent  them  oft  to  their  friends  after 
dinner,  and  they  had  gone. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  woman  lay  without  thought, 
stupid,  though  not  sleepy.  As  her  thoughts  waked  from 
their  torpor  of  exhaustion,  they  trooped  back  over  the 
day— Sunday  1  "But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work." 
Her  lip  curled.  "If  Moses  had  been  the  mother  of  sons 
and  daughters  on  a  farm.  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  have 
written  'much  work',"  she  thought. 

Even  then  the  law  would  have  been  broken.  The 
summer  had  been  like  the  day,  much  work  every  day 
and  Sundays  too,  when  even  the  cattle  rested.  She  had 
hurried  and  rushed  from  one  big  job  to  another,  catch- 
ing up  the  little  ones  on  the  way,  or  in  the ,  brief, 
enforced  snatches  of  time  between,  planning  ahead, 
always  behind,  with  this  or  that  staring  reproachfully 
and  maddeningly  at  her  while  she  worked. 

The  scent  of  sweet  alyssum  came  to  her  from  Kathy's 
border,  within  reach.  Eleanor  realized  with  a  start  that 
she  had  not  smelled  it  once  the  whole  summer — and 
she  had  used  to  revel  in  its  perfume.  Puffy,  pearly 
clouds  floated  above  her  against  deepest  blue.  How 
beautiful  they  were;  when  had  she  stopped  to  look  at 
them  before?  An  oriole  in  the  apple-tree  called  to  his 
mate  over  and  over,  "You  are  my  sweetheart f  You  are 
my  sweetheart r'  Had  she  actually  listened  to  a  bird 
since  the  first  robins?  She  saw  that  Milton's  goard- 
vines  had  scaled  the  kitchen  eaves ;  when  last  she 
really  saw  them,  they  were  a  foot  high. 

"What  has  happened?  Am  I  going  blind  or  dead 
with  work?  I,  who  know  more  about  birds  and  flowers 
and  even  the  fishes  than  any  other  woman  in  the  town- 
ship? What  has  happened?  Where  am  I  going?  I 
used  to  have  time  for  these.  I  knew  Nature's  pulse-beat 
for  every  week  in  the  year.  When  the  five  were  little, 
I  had  time  to  care  for  their  bodies  and  minds,  too ;  they 
are  richer  than  most  in  the  lore  of  song  and  legend,  of 
wood  and  field.  Now  my  baby  is  ten,  and  the  others 
are  doing  bravely  with  this  capital  I  gave  them;  I  am 
proud  of  them;  but  for  me  it  is  bodies  only.  What 
has  happened?  They  are  good  boys  and  girls.  They 
love  me.  The  trouble  lies  with  things,  not  people; 
things  to  be  done.  But  how  are  there  more  things  to 
be  done  now  than  when  I  had  five  little  ones?" 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  dinners  of  the  five 
when  Claire,  the  oldest,  was  ten ;  bread  and  milk,  eggs 
and  apple  sauce;  then  to  the  dinner  to-day!  She  saw 
the  little  boys  in  their  overalls  and  bare  feet ;  the  girhes 
happy  in  dark  ginghams,  and  remembered  the  rack  full 
and  hooks  full  and  nails  full  of  starched  shirts  and 
white  skirts  and  dresses  she  had  ironed  last  Tuesday. 

She  pictured  the  old  house  with  its  one  big  living- 
room,  uncrowded  because  there  was  little  furniture; 


"And  Claiie  sat  before  her  and  listened  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap" 


the  two  big  bedrooms,  and  the  big,  cheerful  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  An  hour  each  day  she  had  swept, 
dusted  and  straightened  them  all.  Now,  in  the  big  new 
house,  with  its  many  pretty  plenishings  and  adornings, 
she  could  always  see  something  imdone,  try  they  all 
ever  so  hard. 

She  dug  out  and  faced  squarely  this  skulking,  haunt- 
ing sense  of  things  undone ;  clothes  unmade ;  letters 
unwritten;  relatives  unvisited;  books  and  magazines 
unread ;  rest  untaken.  She  was  losing  her  own  individu- 
ality, was  being  drowned  in  work.  The  home  was  losing 
its  united,  governed,  cultivated  home  atmosphere  and 
becoming  merely  a  nice  place  for  the  young  people  to 
meet  and  be  gay,  because  she  was  too  rushed  and  too 
weary  to  hold  her  own.  She  felt  weighted,  tangled, 
confused,  smothered,  almost  beaten  by  things  that 
waited  with  terrible  patience  for  her  hands,  while  every 
day  was  choked  with  its  own  work,  with  little,  ever- 
recurring  tasks  that  ate  up  her  time. 

Almost  beaten,  but  not  quite.  Years  of  hurry  had 
dulled  her  wits,  but  not  extinguished  them,  and  in  her 
school-teaching  years  she  had  been  keen  of  brain.  Now 
fear  and  convention  and  a  false  sense  of  love  and  duty 
had  hounded  her  for  years  till  she  was  driven  to  the 
wall.  She  put  her  mental  back  against  it  and  faced 
them. 

"What  do  I  really  want  ?  A  chance  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  every  day,  to  read  or  visit  evenings,  to  enter  into 
my  children's  interests,  to  really  live  and  drive  my  work, 
instead  of  being  driven  by  it  like  a  galley-slave.  There 
is  too  much  to  be  done  and  not  enough  help.  The  work 
is  necessary,  and  hired  help  is  out  of  the  question  while 
I  am  well.  But  if  I  did  for  the  seven  of  us  while  the 
children  were  little,  it  does  seem  that  three  of  us  ought 
to  do  for  the  same  seven  now,  even  if  there  is  more  to 
do.  Where  does  the  trouble  lay?  The  girls  both  help—" 

The  hilarious  visitors  were  gone,  and  Claire,  the 
sweet-faced  eldest,  came  strolling  around  the  corner  of 
the  house.  At  sight  of  her  mother  stretched  limply  on 
the  blanket  she  stopped.  "What's  the  matter?"  she 
questioned  quickly. 

"Nothing.  Yes,  everything.  We  can't  go  on  like  this. 
I  can't  stand  it.  There  has  got  to  be  a  change,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do !"  The  feelings  that  had  at  last 
crystallized  into  thoughts  under  the  long  hard  pressure 
swept  out  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  Claire  sat  before 
her  and  listened  with  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  the  tears 
rolling  unchecked  down  her  cheeks. 

"It's  all  true,  every  bit,  and  it's  dreadful,  and  I'm  so 
glad !"  she  sobbed  at  last. 

"Glad?" 

"Yes,  so  glad  you  see  it,  even  this  late.  I  saw  it  when 
I  first  came  home ;  I've  seen  it  right  along,  but  I  couldn't 
help  much.  You  say  you  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
know.  W"e  must  split  the  housekeeping  into  depart- 
ments and  cooperate.  You  know,  dear,  I  have  wanted  to 
take  some  parts  of  the  work  and  run  them,  but  you 
never  would  let  me.  Kathy  and  I  keep  going,  but  with 
no  actual  responsibility  we  don't  help  much.  We  are 
losing  energy-  through  poor  connections,  as  the  machin- 
ists say.  It  is  bad  for  us  girls,  too.  We  don't  help 
enough  for  what  work  we  do,  and  we  don't  get  enough 
satisfaction  out  of  our  work,  either.  Our  daj's  seem 
empty  and  foolish  when  we  just  help  about  at  odd  jobs 
as  little  Cecile  does.  There  is  no  particular  pride  in  our 
work,  no  incentive  to  lengthen  our  stroke,  or  give  up 
even  the  most  unpromising  'pleasure  exertion,'  for 
nothing  is  our  business,  nothing  stops  when  we  stop, 
no  effect  in  the  home-making  belongs  to  us,  good  or 
bad. 

"You  have  too  much  responsibility;  you  see  what 
needs  doing  too  far  ahead;  we  have  too  little,  so  we 
don't  see  far  enough  ahead  to  accomplish  much." 

"Claire's  struck  it!"  said  Kathy  briefly,  coming 
through  the  kitchen  door  with  an  arm  about  little 
Cecile's  shoulders.    "What  next?" 

"We  can't  cut  down  the  work  a  great  deal,"  said 
Eleanor. 

"But  we  can  cut  it  up  better,"  returned  Claire.  "Let's 
see!  There's  washing  and  ironing,  cooking  and  baking, 
churning,  sweeping  and  dusting  and  the  everlasting 
picking  up — " 

"Mending  and  sewing,"  added  Cecile,  drawing  up  her 
slim  black  leg  to  hide  the  hole  she  had  worn  in  her 
stocking  that  day,  and  pulling  down  her  all-too-short 
skirts. 

"Canning  and  preserving,"  supplemented  Eleanor. 
"That  about  covers  the  ground." 

"Now,  let's  each  take  what  she  can  do  best  and  easiest, 
what  she  would  rather  do,  and  be  absolutely  responsible 
to  the  family  for  that  work  for  the  next  three  months 
and  see  if  things  aren't  smoother  and  all  of  us  happier. 
You're  first  choice,  Claire.  If  we  let  Mama  choose  first, 
she  will  take  it  all." 

"The  cooking,  then  \"  cried  Claire  with  shining  eyes. 

Eleanor  gasped  as  a  blind  man  might  gasp  at  the 
promise  of  light.  "Claire — not  all  of  it!" 

"All.  You  sha'n't  touch  it,  nor  plan  it,  nor  do  a  thing 
but  advise  me.  You  know  I  can  cook  common  things, 
and  I'm  going  to  learn  to  be  a  famous  cook — so  there. 
It's  going  to  be  my  specialty.  I'll  do  all  the  canning 
and  preserving,  keep  my  kitchen  and  dining-room  clean, 
and  wash  the  dishes." 

"Too  much  !"  cried  Eleanor. 

"Mama!  I  am  a  woman,  as  strong  as  you,  if  not  as 
skilful  and  quick.  Wouldn't  I  (she  flushed  a  soft,  sun- 
set pink),  wouldn't  I  do  more  than  this  in  a  home  of  my 
own?   Now,  Kathy." 

"The  washing  and  ironing  is  mine,  and  I'll  keep  the 
rest  of  the  house  clean  and  tend  my  flowers." 

"I  shall  help  with  the  washing,"  declared  Eleanor 
firmly.  "It's  too  heavy  for  you,  Kathy,  even  with  the 
machine.  But  that  doesn't  give  me  anything  to  do  but 
the  sewing — " 

"And  mending." 

"And  milking  and  churning." 


"The  girls  had  helped,  of  course" 

"And  little  chicks." 

They  all  spoke  together  and  all  laughed,  though 
Eleanor's  was  rather  shaky.  "Good!"  exulted  Cecile. 
"Maybe  I'll  get  my  blue  lawn  made,  now." 

"Girls,"  asked  Eleanor  wonderingly,  "is  it  possible 
that  I  can  begin  that  to-morrow  afternoon?" 

"And  I'll  feed  the  chicks,  so  I  can  stay  in  the  front 
room  till  supper  is  all  ready,  like  Miss  Field  does  when 
she  sews  out,"  laughed  Cecile  delightedly. 

"That's  going  to  be  Mama's  hardest  job,"  said  shrewd 
Claire ;  "to  keep  her  hands  at  home  and  let  us  run  our 
own  departments.  Poor  dear,  she  has  carried  them  all 
on  her  shoulders  so  long !" 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  hard.  It  would  have  been 
a  struggle  a  year  ago ;  I  didn't  realize  where  I  was 
getting.  But  I  touched  bottom  to-day.  I  can  let  you 
alone  and  be  thankful,  now !" 

"Do  just  that,  then,  and  watch  this  glorious  sunset 
while  I  put  the  clothes  to  soak,"  cried  Kath}^ 

"Thank  goodness,  I  don't  have  to  help,"  teased  Claire. 

"Thank  goodness,  we  can  wash  in  peace  and  sit  down 
to  a  ready-made  dinner  to-morrow !" 

"I'll  set  the  table  for  you  to-morrow,  Claire;  and  I'm 
going  in  to  help  you  pump  water,  Kathy,"  said  Cecile. 

"Come  along  then,  Blessing,"  and  Kathj'  started  for 
the  house.  Claire  only  waited  to  pick  a  handful  of 
sweet  alyssum  for  the  table  before  she  followed  to 
set  out  lunch.  They  left  Eleanor  Ward  staring  into  the 
rose  and  golden  west  and  whispering,  "Thank  Thee ! 
Thank  Thee !  And  help  me  to  take  and  keep  this  new 
understanding  lo-fingly,  as  I  have  alwa3'-s  lovingly 
pushed  it  away  with  both  hands!"  And  the  sun  set  on 
the  old  order  of  things  to  rise  on  the  new. 


Motherhood 

By  Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 

'T'HE  window  lattice  opens  wide, 
*  And  her  who  last  year  was  a  bride 
I  see  within  the  lamplight's  ray; 
While,  to  a  willow  rocker's  sway,  ^ 
Floats  from  her  lips  a  low-keyed  tune 
Wkh  such  soft  words  as  mothers  croon 
When  rising  star  and  gray-hung  skies 
Bring  round  the  hour  for  lullabies. 

O  tender  tie  of  mother-land. 
Soft  tune  that  all  hearts  understand! 
What  woman  in  the  whole  earth  wide. 
Breasting  alone  life's  maddening  tide. 
Whatever  gem  those  waves  might  bring. 
Would  not  more  prize  the  wedding  ring, 
And  give  life's  best  if  give  she  could 
For  this  sweet  trust  of  motherhood ! 


Laying  the  Dolls  Away 

By  Florence  Jones  Hadley 

rsAT  is  it,  dear  heart?  Too  big  for  dolls? 
Is  that  what  the  wise  folks  say? 
You  must  say  good-by  to  your  childhood 
friends. 

For  you're  twelve  years  old  to-day? 
The  dear  little  lady  with  flaxen  hair. 

And  the  darling  with  black  eyes  bright, 
And,  dearest  of  all,  the  "raggedy"  doll 

Must  be  hidden  away  from  sight? 

Ah,  dear  little  girl,  I  know,  I  know. 

For  the  very  saddest  day 
Is  the  day  that  comes  to  us,  one  and  all. 

When  we  lay  our  dolls  away. 
The  beautiful  doll  of  our  innocence. 

And  the  white-robed  doll,  named  Truth, 
And,  saddest  of  all,  the  "raggedy"  doll — 

The  unquestioning  faith  of  youth! 


.Tradition  or  History? 

Story  of  Lincoln's  Birth  as  Told  by  a  Kentucky  Woman 

With  Comments  by  Richard  Lloyd  Jones 


The  Lincoln  log  cabin 

Six   Years   of    a  Life 

By  Katherine  L.  Thomas 

AT  THE  time  when  begins  our  little  tale,  marvelous 
/\  but  true,  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  througn 
which  runs  a  thread  of  a  path,  used  more 
frequently  by  wild  animals  than  by  the  settlers  scat- 
tered round  about,  stands  a  forlorn  hovel,  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  cabin.  There  are  large  cracks 
in  what  pretends  to  be  the  roof,  there  are  great  chmks 
m  the  walls  through  which  the  rains  and  the  cruel 
snows  and  winds  come  at  will,  there  is  no  floor  save 
the  beaten  earth.  At  one  end  is  a  large  fireplace,  on 
the  hearth  of  which  rests  a  "skillet  and  lid"  and  a  rude 
kettle,  which,  with  a  very  few  pieces  of  earthenware, 
comprise  the  utensils  in  which  the  food  is  cooked  and 
also  out  of  which  it  is  eaten.  Standing  about  the  room 
are  a  rude  bench  or  two,  a  still  ruder  table  and  a  loom, 
more  crudely  constructed  still,  if  that  be  possible,  evi- 
dently the  only  article  contributed  by  the  "carpenter 
husband  toward  the  "furnishing"  of  the  "home.  Even 
the  bed  is  just  round  forks  driven  in  the  earth.  Poles 
are  laid  beneath  a  home-woven  "tick"  filled  with  dried 
wild  grass  and  forest  leaves.  ,      ,  , 

It  is  the  eleventh  of  February,  1809.  The  only  adult 
occupant  of  the  cabin  is  a  tall,  slender  woman,  beautiful 
almost  beyond  belief,  with  dark-brown  hair, 
and  hazel  eyes  that  fairly  scintillate  with 
brilliancy.  She  has  a  broad  forehead  indi- 
cating a  rare  intellect,  and  a  profoundly 
melanchoy  look,  that  told  to  the  pitying 
few  who  cared  to  know  how  keenly  she  felt 
the  deplorable  conditions  under  which  she 
was  compelled  to  exist. 

Twenty-nine  years  before,  in  a  far-away 
Virginia  home  of  culture  and  refinement, 
though  not  of  wealth,  this  woman  had  been 
born.  While  she  was  still  an  infant,  her 
father  died.  In  a  few  years  her  mother 
married  again,  but  her  mother's  sister,  with 
whom  she  had  made  her  home  after  the 
death  of  her  father  and  until  her  mother's 
remarriage,  having  no  children  of  her  own, 
and  having  become  very  much  attached  to 
the  beautiful  little  girl,  prevailed  upon  the 
mother  to  let  the  little  one  remain  with  her. 
The  step- father,  being  nothing  loath  to 
escape  clothing,  feeding  and  educating  a 
child  not  his  own,  the  little  one  remained 
at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  receiving  all  the 
care  and  affection  that  a  child  of  her  own 
would  have  been  given.  Twenty  years  later 
she  and  they  removed  to  Kentucky.  They 
settled  in  what  is  now  the  famous  bluegrass 
section,  and  while  visiting  another  uncle,  a 
brother  of  her  father,  who  resided  in  the 
"pennyrile"  region,  she  met  and  was  wooed 
and  won  by  a  young  carpenter  in  her  uncle's 
employ.  A  year  later,  while  visiting  a  girl- 
hood friend  in  still  another  county,  the 
twain  were  married.  Strangely  assorted 
pair!  She  the  embodiment  of  culture  and 
refinement  as  known  in  those  pioneer  days, 
he  not  even  knowing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  until  taught  by  the  young  bride 
after  their  marriage. 

But  he  was  strong  and  handsome  and  a 
good  "story-teller,"  so  good,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  deceived  the  innocent  girl  as  to  his 
ability  either  to  make  or  maintain  a  home. 
'  Wisdom  seldom  accompanies  love.  Cupid's 
deadly  arrows  are  quite  as  often  deadly 
errors.  So  these  two  were  married  and 
began  home-keeping  in  wretchedness  and 
poverty  beyond  belief,  and  ten  months  later 
a  girl  baby  was  born,  to  whom  was  given  - 
much  of  the  good  looks  of  the  father  and 
of  the  beauty  of  the  mother. 

Tiring  of  an  employment  in  which  he  was 
expected  to  work,  the  young  husband  and 
father  gave  up  his  position  in  the  carpen- 
ter shop  of  his  wife's  uncle  and  removed  eighteen 
miles  south,  out  into  the  virgin  forest,  where  this 
hovel  had  been  erected,  presumably  by  hunters  who 
has  passed  one  or  more  winters  there.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  the  dreary  spot  was  Rock  Spring, 
the  waters  of  which  were  destined  to  be  drank  in  after 
years  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  journeying  far, 
only  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  on  the  spot  where 
one  of  the  earth's  great  ones  took  his  first  steps.  And 
the  same  waters  were  to  be  used  at  the  christening  of 
some  of  the  greatest  ships  of  our  nation,  by  those 
believing  the  crystal  water  more  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  than  that  liquor  which  "biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder." 

That  wintry  day  in  February  was  such  a  day  as  can 
be  met  with  oijly  in  this  mysterious  "dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  where  the  weather  is  as  variable  as  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  people,  to-day  balmy,  like  unto  breath 
from  Ceylon's  isle,  to-night  like  the  furies  of  Hades 
turned  loose,  and  to-morrow  like  the  frigid  zone.  The 
young  wife  stands  in  the  door  of  the  hovel  alone,  except 
for  the  toddling  baby  girl,  who  clings  to  her  scant  skirts. 
The  husband  has  been  away  for  several  days.  He  has 
gone  to  the  town  eighteen  miles  distant  to  sell  some 
<  cloth  that  she  has  woven  and  with  the  price  to  purchase 
some  badly  needed  necessaries  of  life.  One  of  his  very 
rare  industrious  spells  coming  over  him,  he  has 
remained  to  do  a  job  of  work  that  is  offered  him,  and 
with  that  blind  faith  in  Providence,  which,  with  his 
shiftlessness,  is  characteristic  of  him,  he  had  left  this 
frail  woman  alone,  at  this  time  of  all  times,  as  if  feeling 
that  something  that  was  expected  to  happen  could  not 


occur  in  his  absence!  Perhaps  he  does  not  care  to 
face  the  scorn  and  contempt  that  the  women  who  would 
be  present  on  the  expected  occasion  would  feel,  and 
what  those  women  of  pioneer  days  felt  they  were  apt 
to  express  with  no  mincing  of  words  or  smoothing  over. 
He  may  have  shrunk  from  their  remarks  when  they 
should  learn  the  empty  condition  of  the  larder  and  the 
pitiful  attempts  which  were  the  only  ones  possible  for 
the  little  woman  to  make  toward  the  clothing  of  the 
expected  guest.  He  was  doubtless  anxious  to  escape 
the  "wrath  to  come"  and  perhaps  had  purposely  and 
weakly  absented  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
gone,  and  in  going  had  left  scarcely  any  food  in  the 
home.  As  he  had  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  make  an  immediate  return,  the  wife  was  left 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  he  had  met  with  an  accidental 
death,  or  had  been  attacked  by  the  wild  beasts,  then  so 
numerous.  She  was  anxious;  but  knowing  the  irre- 
sponsibilities of  his  character,  his  safety  was  probably 
not  the  chief  of  her  troubles.  But  what  grief  and 
anguish  it  must  have  cost  the  sensitive  heart  to  think 
that  he,  who  had  sworn  before  one  of  God's  holy  min- 
isters to  love  and  cherish  her,  could  leave  her  alone 
at  this  time.  Leave  her  alone  he  did,  however.  That 
fact  stands  out  black,  and  will  as  long  as  our  history 
shall  be  read  by  men.  On  that  scroll  shall  be  revealed 
on  the  day  of  judgment  this,  with  the  other  acts  of  this 
man's  life,  with  your  life  and  mine,  and  all  the  other 
acts  of  all  other  people  of  all  times  for  all  eternity. 
But  anxiously  the  woman  scans  the  faint  spot  of  sky 


that  shows  above  the  hovel  between  the  tree-tops,  as 
in  the  distance  she  hears  the  deep  rumble  of  thunder, 
which  at  this  time  of  year  foretells  a  storm  of  unusual 
severity.  More  anxiously  she  gazes  along  the  thread- 
like path,  but  all  that  rewards  her  vision  is  a  real  or 
fancied  glimpse  of  wild  beasts  rushing  back  and  forth, 
uneasy  at  the  approaching  storm.  With  a  sigh,  she 
catches  up  the  little  girl  in  her  arms  and  rushes  down 
the  hill  to  the  spring  with  a  rude  bucket  to  fetch  water 
for  herself  and  little  one.  Back  up  the  hill  she  struggles 
with  the  heavy  burden  of  water  and  still  heavier  child. 
She  reaches  the  door  as  the  first  big  drops  begin  to 
fall.  With  a  last  hopeless  look  down  the  path,  she 
closes  the  door  and  barricades  it  as  best  she  may  with 
the  sticks  kept  for  that  purpose,  and,  as  an  extra  pre- 
caution, piles  the  rude  table  against  it. 

As  the  little  one's  head  begins  to  nod,  she  divides 
in  two  parts  the  last  crusts  of  corn-bread,  all  of  the 
food  there  is  in  the  house,  and  giving  one  part  to  the 
baby,  carefully  puts  the  other  away.  She  hears  the  tiny 
little  prayer,  she  sings  one  of  the  songs  once  sung  to 
herself  in  the  long  ago  in  far-away  Virginia,  where 
someone  loved  and  cared  for  her,  and  finally  succeeds 
in  getting  the  baby  to  sleep  before  the  storm  breaks 
in  its  awful  fury.  Furious  it  is  in  truth,  as  the  terrible 
thunder  rolls  and  the  fearful  lightnings  flash  and  the 
wind  in  its  terrific  power  brings  down  the  giants  of  the 
forest  that  have -stood  the  storms  of  centuries.  The 
hail  and  rain  beat  through  the  cracks  in  the  roof  and 
the  crevices  in  the  walls,  until  it  was  a  hard  matter  for 
the  mother  to  protect,  from  it  the  child,  whom  God  in 
His  mercy  permitted  to  sleep.  When  for  a  moment  there 


came  a  lull  in  the  storm,  she  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
the  terrified  cries  of  the  forest  driven  desperate  by  the 
intense  severity  of  the  storm.  These  fearful  things 
strike  terror  to  the  timid  woman's  heart. 

Sense,  if  you  can,  you  readers  who  are  used  to 
nurses'  and  physicians'  care,  and  to  sanitation  and  ven- 
tilation,  the  condition  of  this  delicate  woman,  alone 
except  for  the  sleeping  babe,  deserted  alike  apparently 
by  the  husband  and  by  the  Father  in  Heaven  that  has 
said  that  even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  noted,  and  that 
the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered.  But  there  is 
something  beyond  storm  and  loneliness  and  wild  beasts. 
Here,  without  food  in  the  home,  the  nearest  neighbor 
two  miles  away  and  at  this  particular  time,  two  miles 
might  as  well  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
this  refined  woman  entered  into  the  pangs  of  travail 
and  suffered  throughout  the  long,  long  night,  reminding 
her  that  God  has  said  that  one  day  can  be  "like  unto  a 
thousand  years."  The  rain  turned  into  sleet  and  the 
sleet  into  snow,  all  of  it  alike  finding  its  way  into  the 
cabin  through  the  cracks  and  chinks.  The  anguished 
woman  managed  somehow  to  kindle  a  fire  with  the 
coals  that  were  always  kept  alive  in  the  fireplace,  with 
the  wood  that  she  had  gathered  in  the  day  before. 
Thus  she  kept  herself  and  little  one  from  freezing. 
When  at  last  the  terrible  night  had  passed,  as  all  nights 
will,  some  like  the  lightning's  flash  and  others  with  the 
slowness  of  the  ages,  she  managed  to  feed  the  little 
girl  with  the  last  remaining  crust ;  and  then  through 
the  terrible  hours  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  morning 
she  suf¥ered  on,  suffering  all  the  more 
*  intensely  because  of  the  cold,  which  had 

come  on  bitterly  after  the  unusual  warmth. 

She  knew  that  she  and  the,  child  must 
both  perish  unless  help  came  quickly.  That 
cabin  is  to  be  preserved  for  all  time  in  its 
temple  of  granite,  but,  I  wonder,  can  any 
who  visit  it  ever  understand  anything  of 
the  anguished  prayers  that  ascended  from 
that  woman's  heart  on  that  day?  Can  any- 
one but  He  who  had  passed  through  the 
experience  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
ever  know  of  the  aw  fulness,  the  terrible- 
ness,  of  it  all?  , 

In  another  home  far  different  from  this 
hovel,  although  containing  none  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  present  day,  nor  of  those  then 
in  vogue  in  the  older  settled  states,  but  for 
all  that  a  home  as  good  as  any  of  the  houses 
round  about,  a  good  wife  found  that  she 
had  let  the  meal-chest  become  empty.  Her 
husband  was  also  from  home  visiting  his 
brother  some  distance  away.  The  man  of 
the  house,  then,  was  a  sixteen-year-old  son, 
eldest  of  the  seven  children.  If  the  good 
man  had  been  there,  in  view  of  the  intense 
cold  which  had  followed  the  rain  of  the 
preceding  night,  he  would  doubtless  have 
gone  to  a  neighbor  and  borrowed  flour 
enough  to  have  lasted  until  the  weather 
moderated.  But  the  boy,  with  the  adven- 
turesome eagerness  of  sixteen,  was  only  too 
willing  to  undertake  the  trip  to  the  old 
grist-mill  down  on  South  Fork,  six  miles 
away.  So,  fortified  against  the  cold  by 
three  suits  of  homespun,  a  great  bearskin 
coat  that  had  been  his  grandfather's,  two 
pairs  of  knitted  yarn  socks,  a  pair  of  his 
father's  high  boots  and  a  yarn  "comfort- 
able" around  his  head,  and  over  all  a  fur 
cap,  he  started  to  mill  with  his  "turn  of 
corn."  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
morning,  but,  owing  to  the  trees  that  had 
been  felled  across  the  road  by  the  mighty 
wind  of  the  night  before  and  the  coat  of 
sleet  under  the  snow,  the  footing  for  the 
old  gray  mule  was  so  unsafe  that  he  made 
slow  progress.  The  cold  was  so  intense 
that  he  had  had  to  stop  at  the  home  of  a 
settler  more  than  once  to  warm  himself,  so 
it  was  after  midday  when  he  approached 
the  little  cabin  in  the  woods. 

Right  glad  he  is  to  see  the  cabin  come 
into  view,  as  he  is  well-nigh  frozen.  Also 
he  is  nothing  loath  to  stop  and  listen  to 
some  of  the  marvelous  tales  that  the  shiftless  car- 
penter was  wont  to  weave  in  his  fantastic  way  for 
the  edification  of  any  audience  as  appreciative  as  a 
boy  of  his  age.  But  hark!  Why  those  moans  and 
groans  mingled  with  the  piteous  wails  of  the  little  girl? 
For  an  instant  the  boy  stands  in  fear  and  amazement. 
Then,  rushing  up,  he  knocks  at  the  door.  Receiving  no 
answer  save  the  wails  of  the  babe,  he  cries  out,  "What 
is  the  matter?"  I  wonder  if  the  harmony  of  the  angel 
band  when  it  comes  to  the  River  of  Death  to  meet  the 
spirit  of  the  suffering  woman  when  she  passes  on,  will 
sound  any  sweeter  to  her  than  this  human  voice  at  this 
time?  She  replies  that  she  is  dying,  and  begs  him  to 
go  for  the  wife  of  the  nearest  neighbor  two  miles  away. 
Understanding  only  that  the  woman  is  dying  in  that 
dreary  forest  alone,  the  boy  forgets  his  well-nigh  frozen 
condition,  and  hastens  on  over  and  over  and  around  the 
fallen  trees  until  he 
reaches  the  neigh- 
bor's house,  and 
telling  his  tale,  falls 
exhausted.  The  wife 
of  the  neighbor  un- 
derstands, and  call- 
ing one  or  tw^o  other 
women,  hastens  to 
the  lone  cabin.  In- 
ured to  hardships 
as  these  wom- 
en  were,  they  were 
unprepared  for  the 
[concluded  page  42] 
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Special  Extension 

To  Old  Subscribers 

Another  Chance  to  Renew  at  Special  Prices 

AT  THE  special  request  of  a  number  of  our  old  subscribers  who 
/A  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  rates  that  have 
X  A.  been  offered  on  Farm  and  Fireside,  we  have  been  induced 
to  extend  our  special  offers  a  few  days  longer. 

The  subscription  season  is  now  about  over.  All  subscribers  who 
intend  to  renew  their  subscriptions  should  take  advantage  of  these 
special  offers  before  the  season  closes.  Maybe  your  subscription  does 
not  expire  for  several  months.  But  you  ought  to  renew  now  because 
these  offers  will  save  you  money.  Your  renewal  will  become  effect- 
ive at  the  expiration  of  your  present  subscription.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  subscription  bargain  ever  offered  by  any  farm  paper. 

Big  things  are  in  store  for  Farm  and  Fireside  readers.  By 
taking  advantage  of  these  special  offers,  you  will  have  Farm  and 
Fireside  sent  you  at  about  half  price,  ev^en  though  our  subscrip- 
tion rates  are  raised  again  in  the  very  near  future. 


Our  Bargain  Prices 

These  prices  will  be  in  force  only  until  March  1st.  You  must  accept 
right  awaj'.  The  regular  price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  50c  a  year  and 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  raise  the  price  of  this  paper  again  very  shortly. 


The  Best  Farm  Paper 

F.4RM  A/fD  Fireside  comes  to  you  every  other  Satur-  " ' 
day.— twenty-six  big  numbers  in  a  year's  subscription. 
More  practical  and  instructive  reading  matter  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  farm  paper.  It  has  special 
features  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the  family,  and 
is  full  of  life,  good  cheer  and  wisdom. 

The  Farmer's  Paper 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  published  especially  to  meet 
the  vfants  of  the  farm  and  farm  home.  Its  contributors 
are  recruited  from  practical  farmers:  persons  of  actual 
experience  with  farm  work.  Its  Editor  was  born  and 
raised  on  the  farm  and  is  a  successful  farmer.  Farm 
AND  Fireside  is  striving  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  all  farm  people. 


Special  Features 


It  is  impossible  in  this  space  to  tell  of  all  the  special 
feature?  that  will  be  in  Farm  and  Fireside  this  next 
year.  We  can  merely  mention  a  few  of  them — such  as 
The  Farmer's  Lobby,  which  will  keep  you  in  close  touch 
with  the  great  political  questions  and  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign,  and  the  Headwork  Shop,  which  is  chuck 
full  of  new  but  practical  ideas.  We  shall  run  a  series  of  1 
big,  live,  interesting  stories  in  Farm  and  Fireside  that 
will  bring  out  the  better  side  of  farm  life. 


Our  Big  Departments 


Our  Market  Outlook  Department  will  contain  practical 
and  reliable  reports  on  the  market  situation  by  farmers 
who  actually  buy  and  sell  stock  at  our  great  live-stock 
centers.  In  addition  are  the  various  big  Departments  for 
Women  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  These  departments  will 
be  larger  and  better  than  ever  this  year  and  contain  fea- 
tures that  cannot  be  duplicated  even  in  our  best  women's 
magazines. 


Offer  No.  1 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
for  four  yezu's,- — 104  timea. 

$j[oo 

Offer  No.  2 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  all 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
for  two  years, — 52  times. 

50c 

Offer  No.  3 

Our  Bargain  Price  for  eJl 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
for  one  year, — 26  times. 

35c 


Your  Own  Subscription  for  a  Favor 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  to  give  you  35 
cents,  each,  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  Send  us  the 
names  and  70  cents  collected,  and  we  will  enter  both  subscriptions  for  one 
year,  each,  and  extend  your  own  subscription  one  full  year  as  a  special  reward. 


Send  Your  Renewal  Before  March  1st 

It  will  be  poor  business  for  you  to  delay  2cny  length  of  time  in  sending  in 
your  order.  Take  advantage  of  this  eleventh-hour  offer  now  while  you  have 
the  opportunity.    Our  Special  Offers  All  Expire  March  1st. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  above  rates  are  the  equivalent  of  wholesale  prices.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  room  for  subscription  agents'  commission  at  these  rates.  Every 
subscriber  who  takes  advantage  of  these  offers  keeps  the  agents'  commission 
in  his  pocket.  No  other  farm  paper  operates  on  such  a  liberal  basis  with  its 
readers.  This  is  the  final  chance  for  subscribers  who  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  previous  offers.  It  is  our  Last  Call.  Act  at  once  and  you  will 
save  money. 


MAIL  THIS   COUPON  TO-DAY 


Special  Price  Coupon 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I  accept  your  Bargain  Offer  No  „  ,  for  which 

I  enclose  

Yours  truly, 

(Your  name)   

(Street  and  No. 

or  Rural  Route)  _     


(Town  or  Citj'). 


(State)  

This  blank  must  be  mailed  before  March  1st. 


A  Curious  Plant 

N  PANAMA  there  grows  a 
very  curious  plant  that  is 
known  as  the  sensitive  plant. 
The  power,  a  sort  of  self- 
protection,  that  it  possesses 
is  amazing  and  almost  un- 
canny. The  plant  itself  is  a  very  attractive 
beautiful  green  in  color,  while  the  clus- 
tering sprays  of  flowers  are  simply 
lovely.  The  moment  a  stalk  is  touched 
the  plants  begin  to  shrink  and  wither 
away,  while  the  leaves  change  color 
as  if  turning  pale.  The  sensation  one 
feels  on  looking  down  at  the  beautiful 
flower  he  has  just  picked,  when  he 
sees  only  a  shriveled  brownish  weed 
and  a  bunch  of  withered  leaves,  is  appal- 
ling! It  is  awful!  Panic  at  once  seizes 
the  novice,  and  he  usually  rushes  back  to 
camp  or  friends,  fearing  for  his  own 
sanity  and  thinking  he  has  suffered  an 
attack  of  Panama  fever.  Evelyn  Sadler. 


when  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  that 
the  rats  had  gnawed  at  his  papers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  completely  destroy  all  of 
those  drawings.  At  first  he  was  dismayed 
as  he  looked  upon  the  waste  scraps  of  his 
collection,  then  he  determined  to  go  at  his 
work  again  with  a  new  vigor  and  to  do 
the  work  all  over.  He  did  so;  the  result 
was  that  he  took  advantage  of  his  previous 
experiences  and  not  only  repaired  his  loss, 
but  filled  his  books  with  drawings  that 
were  so  far  superior  to  those  that  he  had 
first  made  that  he  was  not  at  all  sorry 
that  those  rats  had  caused  him  all  that 
extra  work  of  three  years,  for  that  was 
the  time  it  took  to  do  the  work. 

W.  K.  Putney. 


Japanese  Mushrooms 

tN  MANY  countries  the  mushroom  is  a 
*  decidedly  valuable  product.  We  usually 
think  of  raising  them  in  cellars  or  other 
dark  places  and  can  hardly  picture  them 
as  growing  in  any  other  place;  yet  the 
Japanese  method  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is 
interesting,  for  with  one  species,  known 
as  Shiitake,  experiments  have  been  made 
of  growing  them  in  trees.  The  trees  used 
are  oak  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age.  They  are  cut  down  in  the  autumn 
and  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  inches 
gashes  are  cut  with  an  ax  all  up  and  down 
the  trunk.  The  trees  are  then  hauled  to 
little-frequented  parts  of  the  forest  and 
left  there.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
mushrooms  appear  in  the  incisions  and 
furnish  a  crop  which  lasts  the  year  round, 
those  of  the  autumn  being  the  most  valu- 
able. This  method  of  raising  mushrooms 
is  probably  the  least  troublesome  in  the 
entire  world.  What  a  vast  difference 
between  this  way  of  doing  the  work  and 
the  method  used  in  underground  Paris, 
where  the  people  who  attend  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mushrooms  live  in  a  little 
world  of  their  own  and  seldom  see  day- 
light from  one  week's  end  to  another. 

Evelyn  Sadler. 


Some  Odd  Facts 

Cix  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
America  the  first  English  cook-book 
was  gotten  up  in  England.  It  must  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  Columbus  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  or  that  it  had  anything 
to  say  about  West  Indian  receipts.  Twelve 
years  later  cabbages  were  first  used  as 
food.  The  first  forks  came  into  use  in 
1220  and  were  considered  extravagances 
and  only  for  wealthy  people.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  sugar  was  not  used  in  Europe 
until  thirty  years  after  forks  were  intro- 
duced. So  one  could  go  down  a  long  line 
of  foods,  utensils,  etc.,  and  find  a  great 
many  very  surprising  facts.  For  example, 
many  people  seem  to  think  that  ice-cream 
was  known  to  the  old  Greeks  and  Latins 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  put 
into  use  until  1760.  On  the  other  hand, 
bread  made  from  yeast  was  made  as  early 
as  1634.  Cattle  were  brought  to  America 
about  1611,  coffee  in  1616,  cauliflower  in 
1630  and  rice  not  until  sixty  years  later. 
Condensed  milk  was  put  on  the  market  in 
1849  and  cooking-schools  were  first  started 
in  1873.  Beatrice  M.  Parker. 


How  the  Rats  Helped  Audubon 

Tt  IS  very  strange  how  accidents  or  "hard 
*  luck"  things  help  to  make  men  great.  A 
good  example  is  seen  in  the  life  of  Audu- 
bon, the  famous  American  naturalist.  He 
had  traveled  for  years  and  covered  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  in  order  to  get  exact  data 
and  drawings  of  birds.  He  had  a  collection 
of  more  than  two  hundred  drawings,  or 
sheets  of  drawings,  representing  features 
distinctive  of  about  two  thousand  birds. 


Queer  Latin 

A  well-known  family  paper,  dated  1873, 
■**said  that  in  London  there  lived  a 
shoemaker  and  repairer  who  had  an  ex- 
cellent education,  which  included  a  prettj'' 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  liked 
to  make  use  of  his  Latin  and  often  put 
on  his  shoes  as  he  delivered  them,  "mens 
conscia  recti,"  which  means  literally,  "a 
mind  conscious  of  right,"  or,  shortened, 
"a  clear  conscience."  Finall}',  he  got  to  like 
his  curious  motto  so  well  that  he  printed 
a  neat  little  sign  and  put  it  up  in  his  shop- 
window.  Imagine  his  extreme  amusement 
and  disgust  when  another  shoe-dealer,  an 
ignorant  but  boastful  rival  a  little  farther 
down  the  street,  placarded  his  window 
with  an  enormous  sign  which  read,  "We 
keep  not  only  men's,  but  women's  conscia 
recti."  W.  K.  Putney. 


Some  New  Books 

And  a  Word  About  Thenn 


FIRST  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping,  by 
Thomas  G.  Newman,  Revised  by  C.  P. 
Dadant,  is  now  for  sale  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Illinois.  It 
relates  the  work  of  bee-keeping  from  start 
to  finish,  explaining  all  of  the  conveniences 
and  methods  that  go  toward  success  in 
this  line  of  work.   Pages,  190. 

The  A  B  C  of  Potato  Cultwe,  by  T.  B. 

Terry  and  A.  I.  Root,  is  an  old  and  valu- 
able practical  agricultural  book  which  has 
again  appeared,  just  as  before,  except  for 
a  few  changes  made  by  Mr.  Root.  It 
comes  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  needed. 
Illustrated.  Pages,  365 ;  price,  50  cents ; 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Hog  Book,  by  H.  G.  DawsOn,  tells 
the  story  of  the  fifty  years'  experience 
of  the  author.  The  question  connected 
with  the  handling  of  the  various  breeds 
is  treated  most  thoroughly.  Illustrated; 
pages,  414;  Breeder's  Gazette,  Chicago. 

Beginnings  in  Agriculture,  by  Albert 
Russell  Mann,  is  a  thorough  treatise  for 
the  beginner  in  agriculture.  It  combines 
the  practical  and  the  theoretical  as  applied 
to  modern  farming.  Since  it  comes  well 
illustrated,  the  points  made  are  very 
clearly  shown  and  could  be  adapted  to 
pupils  of  varying  ages.  Pages,  340;  price, 
75  cents  net;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Windmills  and  Wind  Motors,  by  F.  E. 
Powell,  tells  how  this  form  of  power  is 
made  and  controlled.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical.  Illustrated;  pages,  78;  price,  55 
cents,  post-paid;  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  125 
Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  Manual  of  Farm  Animals,  by  Mer- 
ritt  W.  Harper,  discusses  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Swine.    The  subject  suggests 


a  dry  book,  one  for  the  student  in  the 
classroom.  The  reverse  is  true  however, 
for  the  ideas  are  expressed  very  clearly. 
Illustrated ;  pages,  545 ;  price,  $2.00  net ; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  R.  Van 
Hise.  If  there  is  any  other  book  in  which 
the  whole  gospel  of  conservation  is  so 
well  or  so  completely  stated,  we  do  not 
know  the  fact.  Before  he  became  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Doctor  Van  Hise  had  won  eminence  as  a 
scientist,  and  with  the  group  of  which  the 
late  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  was,  perhaps,  most 
prominent.  Van  Hise  was  a  conservation- 
ist before  most  of  us  had  ever  heard  the 
word.  The  man  who  really  desires  to 
attain  grasp  of  the  subject  cannot  do 
better  than  read  this  volume.  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  $2.00. 

The  Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book,  by 

Dean  Liberty  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell.  A 
book  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  as  full 
of  information  useful  to  farmers  as  an 
egg  of  meat.  No  school  in  which  agricul- 
tural subjects  are  taught  should  be  with- 
out it — and  no  farmer  who  reads  will 
regret  its  price  if  he  buj's  it.  Macmillan; 
$2.00. 

New  Bulletins 

"Feeding  Farm  Work  Horses."  Illinois 
Experiment  Station.  A  fine  bulletin  show- 
ing the  results  of  actual  feeding  tests. 
No.  150. 

"Feeding  Dairy  Cows."  A  very  valuable 
bulletin  (No.  152,  Illinois),  which  con- 
stitutes a  handy  manual  for  the  dairy 
farmer — tables,  planting  schemes  and  able, 
practical  explanations. 
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The  Power  of  Purpose 

By  R.  H.  Aldrich 

HE  farmhouse  is  not  a  home 
if  the  householder's  heart  is 
elsewhere.  Contentment  is 
the  prime  requisite  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness.  The 

^    1  main   path    to  contentment 

runs  up  to  a  vision  of  a  broad  and  mighty 
purpose,  the  burning  determination  to 
create  an  agricultural  estate  that  shall  be 
his  own;  not  simply  the  acres  clear  of 
encumbrance,  but  a  farm  that  has  a  char- 
acter individual  to  itself;  having  engraven 
and  stamped  upon  it  the  signs  of  the  per- 
sonality of  its  creator. 

The  farm  is  not  seen  as  it  is,  if  not 
seen  as  a  creation  and  himself  as  its 
creator.  What  is  the  chief  inspiration  of 
the  worker?  The  ability  to  produce.  The 
pOM^er  to  produce  something  needed,  some- 
thing useful,  beautiful,  and  the  privilege, 
unmolested,  to  retain  it  or  receive  m  ex- 
change its  equivalent  value. 

The  creations  you  may  find  in  the  shop 
of  a  handcraftsman  reveal  forethought, 
p^lans.  rules,  skill,  care,  taste,  variations, 
originality,  love  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  useful,  in  short,  intelligence,  and 
increasing  with  his  years.  Admiration  and 
praise  are  bestowed  on  him. 

Likewise,  the  cultivator  may  create  in  a 
broader  and  higher  realm;  not  fixed 
forms  as  are  by  lathe  and  chisel  from 
wood,  or  metal,  plaster  or  marble,  but 
intelligently  produce  living  organisms, 
each  growing  from  its  germ  up  to  the 
ordained  likeness  of  its  kind,  varied  and 
improved  in  form  and  color,  imbued  with 
native  beauty  and  useful  substance,  en- 
dowed with  the  mystery,  LIFE,  and  its 
repetition,  by  the  thought  of  the  first  great 
Giver  of  Life,  the  ever-existent  Thought 
that  sustains  all  thought,  all  life! 
•  Then  may  not  every  farm  be  regarded 
as  a  creation  and  as  being  worthy  of  the 
best  setting  and  the  most  orderly  opera- 
tions that  its  creator  by  his  mighty  power 
of  purpose,  his  study,  his  intelligence,  can 
ordain  and  accomplish?  Be  inspired  by 
this  vision  to  go  on  and  develop  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  the  richest  substances 
for  human  utility?  Be  an  artist  in  farm 
art?  Should  not  the  cultivator  love  his 
art  for  its  own  purity  and  uplift  of  life? 
Of  the  earth  earthy,  need  he  be  sordid? 
No!  Every  acre  of  Mother  Earth  is  her 
nursing  breast  for  bulb  or  seed  or  scion! 
Salute  her !  She  accepts  your  offering  and 
responds  as  to  the  caress  of  her  child! 
Every  acre  is  a  nature-shop  with  the  heart 
of  a  man  added,  with  the  mind  of  high 
purpose  a  creator  occupies. 

Even  farming  can  be  spiritual.  The 
farmer  can  add  the  spiritual  plane  and 
there  enjoy  the  pure  air  of  heaven  here 
below  and  its  wider  view.  Paul  stated  the 
law:  "First  the  natural,  then  that  which 
is  spiritual."  Life's  purpose  is  incomplete 
and  unfulfilled  without  the  two.  "Paul 
planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 
the  -increase."  "Ye  are  God's  tilled 
ground." 


the  charity  of  the  organization  in  a  grace- 
ful but  gracious  manner.  Then,  too,  their 
names  must  be  connected  with  this  special 
work.  Very  often  they  would  not  care  to 
nurse  sick  babies,  to  prepare  meals  in  a 
poor  home,  or  to  sacrifice  their  pleasures 
to  make  clothes  for  little  folks  whose 
mothers  are  working  hard  for  a  mere 
existence.  And  yet  these  would  be  Christ- 
like actions:  keeping  the  needy  in  their 
affliction  and  caring  tenderly  for  His  little 
ones. 

There  are  men,  too,  good  earnest  men, 
who  will  undertake  to  manage  some  branch 
of  church-work  to  improve  its  financial 
condition,  but  when  they  have  carefully 
considered  the  matter  and  find  a  lack  of 
funds  in  the  treasury,  they  realize  what  an 
amount  of  money  and  time  it  would  take 
to  finance  the  project,  and  decide  it  is  not 
practical  and  drop  the  matter  They  are 
not  willing  to  go  into  anything  that  cries 
"failure  and  sacrifice"  at  the  beginning. 

Such  men  will  serve  on  committees  to 
visit  a  hospital  or  a  public  institution,  but 
go  with  the  idea  of  instructing  and  over- 
seeing the  work  of  others — directing,  not 
suggesting.  They  seldom  have  any  inten- 
tion of  really  helping  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates that  are  sent  from  these  institutions 
only  half  able  to  work  and  thoroughly 
disheartened. 

Now  these  men  and  women  would  work 
in  God's  vineyard  in  just  the  way  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  commanded,  if  they 
were  only  brought  to  know  that  their  ways 
were  wrong  and  they  were  not  walking 
humbly  before  God,  nor  doing  His  work 
in  just  the  right  spirit.  They  would  be 
godlike  men  and  women,  because  they 
have  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  good  work. 

If  you  would  do  God's  will,  be  humble, 
be  kind  and  loving  one  to  another,  and 
do  for  your  fellow  man  just  as  you  feel 
that  God  Himself  would  do  for  them  in 
a  material  way  if  He  were  here  on  earth 
to  minister  to  their  wants  and  ours. 


Doing  God's  Will 

By  Anne  Hetherington 

THERE  are  thousands  of  people  who 
really  believe  they  are  living  godlike 
lives,  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  Master's 
will  and  helping  others  as  He  would  have 
them. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  way  m 
which  God  bade  His  followers  go  into  Ae 
world  preaching  the  gospel,  and  said,  "As 
mv  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you"? 
Do  you  realize  in  just  what  manner  God 
sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners? He  came  in  great  humility,  and 
was  born  of  an  humble  virgin  in  low 
estate.  There  was  no  blare  of  trumpets 
nor  sounding  of  bells  when  the  Son  of 
God  came  to  earth. 

Then  after  a  life  of  quietness  and 
seclusion,  when  he  went  out  tcv  fulfil  His 
Father's  commands.  He  did  not  travel  in 
state  with  servants  and  soldiers  to  do  His 
bidding.  He  went  out  alone  and  penniless, 
and  selected  His  companions  from  all 
stations  in  life. 

Do  you  suppose  there  are  many  follow- 
ers of  His  to-day  who  would  be  willing  to 
do  His  work  in  the  same  manner  as  He 
accomplished  it?  Would  many  people 
possessed  of  His  wonderful  gifts  and 
powers  be  willing  to  walk  in  paths  of 
humility?  Would  they  bear  others'  bur- 
dens without  a  murmur,  carry  the  cross 
and  finally  give  up  their  lives  for  those 
they  love,  but  love  not  them 

There  are  any  number  of  women  who 
will  take  up  one  branch  of  church-work 
or  another,  but  usually  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  to  be  on  the  active 
committees.  They  want  to  visit  the  poor 
in  a  "Lady  Bountiful"  way  and  .dispense 


The  Best  Crop 

By  El.  L.  Vincent 

A MAN  may  be  able  to  grow  the  grandest 
of  crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  but  if  his 
crop  of  manhood  be  short,  he  is  a  failure. 

Don't  die  at  the  top.  Dig  around  your 
tree  of  life,  water  it,  and  feed  it  with  the 
most  up-to-date  thoughts,  and  keep  it 
always  trimmed  up  in  good  shape.  Any- 
thing but  a  dead  farmer ! 

Lots  of  men  think  they  can  lead  armies 
and  nations,  but  they  can't  even  lead  a  calf 
around  the  yard  of  a  muddy  morning 
without  spoiling  a  five-dollar  pair  of  pants 
and  getting  mad  as  hatters. 

Of  all  men,  farmers  must  think  of  the 
morrow.  Not  to  worry  about  what  it  will 
bring,  but  to  plan  for  it,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  its  work  and  to  determine  that 
it  shall  be  the  best  ever. 

The  farmer  who  does  his  work  so  that 
the  man  who  comes  after  him  will  ma.ke 
a  bigger  success  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  has  made  a  grand  success,  even 
if  he  have  not  laid  up  a  dollar. 

The  man  who  lives  right  when  it  shines 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  days  that 
are  rainy. 

There  is  a  joy  in  always  keeping  cheery 
that  reaches  all  over  the  neighborhood. 
No  man  can  live  a  good,  clean,  happy  life 
and  not  have  that  life  reproduced  in  every 
man  he  touches. 

You  can't  learn  how  to  live  out  of  a 
book ;  you  must  do  it  by  just  living. 

Help  your  young  folks  to  believe  in 
themselves.  You  may  save  a  million  dol- 
lars for  them ;  you  may  leave  them  the 
best  and  the  biggest  farm  in  the  township,, 
but  if  you  have  not  taught  them  the  glori- 
ous art  of  doing  for  themselves,  you  have 
made  them  beggars. 

The  world  doesn't  care  a  snap  why  you 
failed.  It  is  thundering  at  your  door  to 
know  how  you  have  gotten  ahead  of  the 
rest. 

Are  you  looking  for  success  this  year? 
You'll  find  it. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  believe  in  men. 


The  Power  of  Example 

By  Charles  Henry  Prather 

THE  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone,  Eng- 
land's grand  old  man,  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  fond  of  telling  the  follow- 
ing story  on  himself,  which  illustrates  the 
power  of  example : 

"I  was  a  very  little  fellow,"  he  says, 
"still  wearing  kilts,  when  I  was  one  day 
favored  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Just  as  I  was  ready 
to  start  to  my  friend's  home,  father  placed 
his  hand  on  my  head  caressingly  and  said  : 
'My  son,  be  good,  and  when  at  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  board,  observe  closely  and  do 
exactly  as  he  does.'  I  promised  to  obey 
my  father's  instructions.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  guests  at  that  dinner 
that  memorable  day,  but  I  paid  but  little 
attention  to  anyone  except  my  host.  I 
watched  his  every  movement  closely,  bent 
on  keeping  my  promise  to  my  father.  All 
of  the  guests  had  been  served,  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  looked  up  from  his  plate  and 
sneezed  several  times.  I,  too,  looked  up 
from  my  plate  and  made  a  great  effort  to 
sneeze  several  times.  No  comment  was 
made,  and  the  dinner  went  on  without 
interruption,  until  Lord  Beaconsfield  said, 
'A  beastly  draft  has  given  me  a  cold,'  and 
asked  his  valet  to  close  the  door  that  was 
open  near  his  lordship.  All  of  this  time 
I  was  keeping  an  eye  on  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  movements  and  repeated  his  words, 
'A  beastly  draft  has  given  me  a  cold ;'  and 
tiien  I  gave  orders  to  the  valet  to  close 
the  door.  I  shall  never  forget  the  aston- 
ished looks  of  the  guests  at  that  dinner- 
party. Lord  Beaconsfield  frowned  and 
gave  me  a  searching  look  that  made  me 
shiver.  Then  in  a  stem  voice  he  asked: 
'William,  are  you  mocking  me?' 
"I  stammered  out :  'No,  your  lordship.' 
"'Well  then,  William,  I  want  you  to 
explain  your  conduct.'  ^ 

'"I  was  just  obeying  my  father,  sir,  I 
replied.  'He  told  me  to  do  exactly  like 
you.' 

"Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  guests 
laughed  heartily.  Then  he  remarked,  T 
have  this  day  been  taught  an  example 
lesson:  always  refrain  from  doing  that 
which  I  would  not  have  others  do.'  To 
me  he  gave  this  advice:  'William,  my 
boy,  never,  never  do  anything  because 
other  people  do  it,  unless  you  are  certain 
it  is  right  and  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
your  Heavenly  Father.' " 

The  Gratitude  Book 

By  Sidney  Morris 
JT  IS  very  much  easier  to  remember  an 


A  Thought  for  a  Day 

IF  I  can  let  into  some  soul  a  little  light. 
If  I  some  pathway  dark  and  drear  can 
render  bright. 
If  I  to  one  in  gloom  can  show  the  sunny 

side. 

Though  no   reward  I  win,  I  shall  be 
satisfied. 


injury  than  a  benefit.  Haven  t  you  no- 
ticed it?  And  you  can  forget  forty-nine 
benefits  while  remembering  some  small 
injury,  often  imaginary,  too. 

A  very  dear  and  sweet  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  has  tried  a  scheme  which 
seems  worth  describing,  even  if  all  of  us 
cannot  find  time  to  carry  it  out.  She  has 
what  she  calls  a  "Gratitude  Book "  It  is 
ruled  up  for  every  day  in  the  year.  On 
looking  over  her  shoulder  you  would  see 
entries  such  as  this : 

"Dec.  13,  1910— Mrs.  Northrup  sent  me 
a  jar  of  jelly  because  Sister  Martha  told 
her  I  wasn't  well." 

"Dec.  14th— Little  James,  who  lives  next 
door,  met  me  on  the  sidewalk  and  stopped 
to  say,  'I  love  you  because  you  can  spin 
a  top  better'n  the  rest  of  the  boys.' " 

"Dec.  20th— Helen  offered  to  go  to  town 
and  buy  all  my  groceries,  because  I  was 
too  rushed  with  Margaret's  dress,  for 
the  Christmas  party,"  and  so  on. 

And  she  tells  me  she  tries  to  remember 
each  of  these  anniversaries  with  some 
special  gift  as  the  days  roll  around.  If 
the  friend  is  far  away,  she  sends  a  short 
note,  never  mentioning  the  reason  for  it, 
but  bearing  a  kind  word  or  two  tucked 
into  the  envelope.  Sometimes  it's  a  book, 
or  a  posy,  or  an  offer  of  an  hour's  work 
with  the  stocking-darning. 

When  she  confessed  all  this  to  me,  I 
exclaimed,  "But  how  do  you  find  time  and 
money  for  all  this?" 

"I'll  answer  the  money  question  first, 
she  replied.  "It  costs  very  little.  One 
year  I  kept  an  account,  and  it  cost  me 
$4.17.  Wasn't  that  a  small  bill  against  all 
the  things  I  must  do  in  a  year  to  show 
that  I'm  grateful? 

"Then  as  to  time!  Well,  I'll  have  to 
wander  a  bit  in  my  answer  before  we 
^ome  to  that.  I  used  to  possess  a  very 
morose  spirit.  I  saw  injuries  in  so  mariy 
innocent  things  that  people  said  and  did 


that  my  life  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  In 
fact,  I  carried  the  thing  so  far  that  on 
one  dreadful  day  it  almost  put  an  end  to 
my  married  life  and  threatened  to  lose  me 
my  own  dear  Bob.  I  pulled  myself  to- 
gether and  vowed,  then  and  there,  first, 
never  to  suspect  people  of  injury  when 
the  circumstantial  evidence  was  not  very 
clear;  second,  to  forget  a  real  injury  as 
soon  as  possible ;  third,  to  remember  some 
kindness  shown  me  by  someone  whenever 
I  began  to  feel  despondent  and  blue. 

"Having  a  short  memory,  my  'Gratitude 
Book"  was  the  result.  As  to  finding  time 
to  remember  gratefully  all  the  year's 
kindnesses  and  to  show  my  appreciation, 
why,  do  you  know,  it  takes  less  time  to 
do  that  than  I  spent  formerly  in  moping 
and  feeling  glum  over  the  petty  trials  and 
human  weaknesses  that  everyone  is  bound 
to  stumble  upon  while  on  the  Highway  of 
Life  ?  In  other  words,  my  former  method 
didn't  pay;  this  one  returns  me  yearly 
dividends  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  paid  in 
pure  gold.  Worth  it?  It's  the  finest  asset 
I  possess,"  and  she  lovingly  patted  the 
Gratitude  Book  lying  on  the  table. 

Her  confession  set  me  thinking.  I  can 
remember  three  distinct  times  that  Mary 
Hepworth,  who  lives  next  door  to  me, 
"riled"  me  by  her  abrupt  way  of  answer- 
ing me  when  I  stopped  to  speak  to  her  as 
she  hung  out  her  clothes.  Perhaps  she 
was  busy.  But  then,  deep  down  in  my 
heart  I  have  remembered  likewise  the  time 
when  Jim  came  home,  threatened  with 
pneumonia,  and  Mary  Hepworth  came  in 
and  tended  house  for  me  a  whole  week, 
while  I  waited  on  Jim.  That  was  three 
years  ago! 

Well,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  my 
friend's  Gratitude  Book  is  a  pretty  cheer- 
ful thing  to  have  around  the  house. 

The  Man  Who  is  Lost 

By  William  -J.  Burtscher 

LOSTNESS  consists  in  a  thing  being  out  of 
its  intended  place.  Christ  told  of  a 
sheep  that  was  lost,  because  it  was  out  of 
the  fold;  a  piece  of  silver  that  was  lost, 
because  it  was  out  of  the  purse,  and  a  son 
who  was  lost,  because  he  was  out  of  the 
home  away  from  the  care  of  his  father. 

Every  man's  mission  on  earth  is  to  fill 
a  place  of  usefulness  and  helpfulness  to 
the  community  and  commonwealth  in 
which  he  lives.  If  he  doesn't  occupy  that 
place,  he  is  lost. 

The  idle  man  is  lost,  because  he  is  away 
from  his  work.  When  the  community 
needs  his  help,  he  cannot  be  found.  There 
are  poor  men  who  are  idle,  and  also  rich 
men  who  are  idle.   Both  are  lost. 

The  ignorant  man  is  lost,  because  he 
doesn't  know  enough  to  fill  his  place.  Tq 
be  of  service  to  his  country,  a  man  must 
be  at  least  half-way  intelligent. 

The  man  in  jail  is  lost,  because  he  can- 
not get  to  his  place  to  fill  it.  The  harvest 
may  be  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  his 
help.    He  cannot  be  found. 

The  very  conservative  man  who  is 
opposed  to  progress  is  lost,  because  he 
cannot  keep  up  with  his  place.  The  old 
way  of  doing  things  will  not  do  for  a 
new  age.  The  world  moves  and  men  must 
move  to  keep  apace. 

The  selfish  man  is  lost,  because  he  is 
interested  alone  in  himself.  When  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbor  calls,  he  cannot 
be  found. 

Is  there  then  not  a  world  of  meaning  in 
Christ's  declaration  that  he  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  is  lost?  He  is  look- 
ing for  the  idle  man,  as  there  is  much  for 
him  to  do ;  He  is  looking  for  the  ignorant 
man,  as  there  is  much  for  him  to  know; 
He  is  looking  for  the  imprisoned  man, 
with  a  view  of  getting  him  into  his  proper 
place  in  society  and  keeping  him  there; 
He  is  looking  for  the  conservative  man, 
as  he  is  needed  to  bring  about  needed 
improvements,  and  he  is  looking  for  the 
selfish  man,  to  show  him  that  there  are 
other  people  in  the  world  beside  himself 
who  are  worthy  of  his  attention. 


The  Foot-Path  to  Peace 

'"-po  BE  glad  of  life,  because  it  gives  you 
*  the  chance  to  love  and  to  work  and 
to  play  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars ;  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  possessions,  but  not 
contented  with  yourself  until  you  have 
made  the  best  of  them ;  to  despise  nothing 
in  the  world  except  falsehood  and  mean- 
ness'; and  to  fear  nothing  except  coward- 
ice; to  be  governed  by  your  admirations 
rather  than  by  your  disgusts;  to  covet 
nothing  that  is  your  neighbor's  except  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  to  think  seldom  of  your  enemies, 
often  of  your  friends,  and  every  day  of 
Christ ;  and  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you 
can,  with  body  and  with  spirit,  in  God's 
out  of  doors— these  are  little  guide-posts 
on  the  foot-path  to  peace." 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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The    Road    to  Happiness 

A   Story   of   the   Common  Lot 

By  Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  Etc. 


Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  is  the  father  of 

the  heroine  of  the  story.     He  has 

always  lived  beyond  his  means,  and 

rather  than  endure  the  disgrace  of 

a  financial  crash  disappeared. 
Mrs.    Joseph   T.wlor,   his   wife,  a 

society  parasite,  who  is  quite  help- 
less without  riches. 
Fs.^.vcES  Taylor,  the  heroine  of  ihe 

story,  who  is  in  love  with  Norman 

ISTorris."  even    after    breaking  her 

engagement  to  him.    She  is  wooed 

by  Jacob  Jordan,  who  offers  her 

financial  aid  in  her  troubles. 
Caroline   Sandford,   a  middle-aged, 

unmarried     woman,      who  helps 

Frances  in  her  financial  straits  by 

starting  her  as  boarding-house  mis- 
tress in  a  big  house  in  a  fashionable 

neighborhood,  but  in  which  business 

Frances  fails. 
XoR.MAX  XopRis,  a  country  boy,  who 

has  succeeded  as  a  lawyer  in  New 

\ork  and  who  loves  Frances,  but* 

who  broke  his  engagement  to  her 

because  of  her  seemingly  frivolous 

nature.     He  has  never  ceased  to 

love    her,    although    his    love,  he 

thinks,  is  hopeless. 
Jacob  Jordax,  a  member  of  a  wealthy 

and  aristocratic  New  York  family. 

who  IS  madly  in  love  with  Frances 

and  who  is  just  as  willing  to  marry 

her  after  her  misfortune  as  before 

her  financial  loss.  He  takes  a  ma- 
licious delight  in  her  troubles,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  stren.gthen  his  power 

over  her. 

Mr.  West.  Mr,  N orris'  head  clerk,  a 
man  of  fine  and  gentle  nature,  who 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Caroline 
because  of  her  kindly  disposition 
and  her  efforts  to  relieve  distress. 

Part  VII.— Chapter  XV. 

AS  NORM.VN  and  Caroline  hur- 
/A  ried  down  to  the  cheap  section 
of  the  city  near  the  great 
wharves,  where  Mr.  Taylor  lay 
hiding,  both  were  oppressed  by  the 
curious  sense  of  detachment  from 
the  ordinary  trivialities  of  life 
which  comes  to  people  bound  on 
momentous  errands.  They  spoke 
very  little,  and  then  only  in  quick, 
nervous  phrases  which  betrayed 
their  mental  unrest.  They  realized 
that  their  actions  during  the  next 
few  hours  were  bound  to  influence 
several  lives  dear  to  them. 

When  they  .finally  arrived  at  the 
given  address,  an  ugly  old  house  in 

a  neighborhood  swarming  with  children,  and  wliere 
slatternly  women  leaned  from  their  windows  the  day 
through,  finding  an  unexplainable  sati,^  faction  in  watch- 
ing the  unending  procession  of  toil-vvorn  humanity. 

Norman  pulled  the  old-fashioned  bell  imperatively 
and  heard  it  respond  with  a  jangling  summons.  In  a 
moment  a  little  boy  of  perhaps  six  years  opened  the 
door  aiid  stood  staring  at  them  with  unabashed,  child- 
hke  curiosity. 

"Does  Mr.  .A.rthur  Scott  live  here?"  Norman  ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

The  child  nodded. 

"We  should  like  to  see  him,"  Caroline  ventured.  'Ts 
he  still  very  ill?" 

The  little  boy  smiled  suddenly,  as  at  the  memory  of 
something  delightfully  humorous,  and  announced  : 

"He's  much  better,"  he  said.  "I  love  him  well,  "cause 
all  he  needed  was  loving!    And  he  gave  me  a  nickel!" 

Caroline  and  Norman  looked  at  each  other  and  slowly 
Caroline's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"That  ivas  good  medicine,  dear,"  she  faltered.  ''May 
we  go  up-stairs?" 

With  returned  gravity,  the  child  nodded  again,  and, 
turning,  led  the  way,  and  the  short,  sturdy  legs  v,-!th 
which  he  propelled  himself  up  the  steep  steps  showed 
none  of  the  deprivation  of  poverty. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  they  paused  once  more,  isor- 
man  and  Caroline  conscious  of  a  sudden  hesitancy. 

"Is  your  mother  at  home?"  Miss  Sandford  ques- 
tioned, smiling  gently  into  the  upturned  little  face 
regarding  her  so  intently. 

"Not  now,"  the  child  answered,  evidently  marveling 
at  such  ignorance.    "She  works." 

Then  again  there  was  the  silence  of  hesitation,  until 
Caroline  said,  "Perhaps  I  had  better — go  in  alone — first. 
I  don't  think  he  will  mind  seeing — a  woman — quite  so 
much." 

Norman  assented  almost  eagerly,  his  manlike  dread 
of  a  scene  relieved. 

Then  again  came  the  awkward,  unexplainable  pause, 
but  this  time  the  child  ended  it  definitely. 

"The  sick  gem'mun's  in  there,"  he  answered,  sug- 
gestively pointing  down  the  long  dark  hall,  so  evidently 
mystified  by  the  visitor's  strange  conduct  that  Norman, 
more  embarrassed  than  ever,  darted  into  a  sitting-room 
near  which  they  were  standing,  while  Caroline  hurried 
down  the  corridor,  the  Httle  boy  at  her  heels. 

"Archie's  comin',  too !"  he  said  positively,  but  she 
scarcely  heard  him,  and  was  hardly  conscious  of  his 
presence  as  she  rapped  at  the  indicated  door,  then 
waited  until  a  weak,  querulous  voice  called,  "Come." 
Then  a  little  hand  slipped  into  hers,  and  she  pressed  it 
subconsciously,  welcoming  the  sense  of  companionship, 
and,  with  the  child  pressing  close  to  her,  entered  the  room. 

In  one  quick  glance  she  saw  its  cheap  barrenness,  even 
as  her  eyes  fastened  on  Mr.  Taylor  sitting  propped  up 
with  pillows  on  the  bed,  a  writing-pad  before  him,  a  pen 
in  his  hand.     His  face  showed  signs  of  suffering. 


Caroline  approached  the  bed  and  seated  herselt  on  a  cane-botlonied  chait  beside  it 


'Joseph!  she  whispered  tensely,  as  he  stared  at  her 
with  an  unbeUeving  haggard  look.  Months  of  mental 
agony  showed  in  his  dull  eyes  and  spoke  ifi  his  tremu- 
lous voice  as  he  exclaimed  with  painful  eagerness; 

'Caroline!  \"ou  !  '  All  the  nungry  homesickness  of  a 
lifelong  wanderer  was  In  the  words:  then  instantly  his 
joy  at  seeing  her  vanished  in  the  recollection  of  what 
stood  between  them. 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  he  questioned,  his  eyes 
falling  in  shame 

With  quick,  une-ven  steps,  Caroline  approached  the 
bed  and  seated  herself  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair  beside 
It,  still  regarding  tlie  wan.  suft'ering  face  before  her. 

"I  knew  you  would  come,  '  he  vi'ent  on  feverishly. 
"It's  fate!  You  were  bound  to  be  the  one  who  discov- 
ered my  contemptible  deseftion  !    You  know  me  !" 

The  woman  beside  him  bent  lower,  and  with  her  face 
hidden  from  him  explained  her  coming  in  a  few  brief 
phrases,  not  mentioning  Norman  however,  as  that  por- 
tion of  her  story  needed  more  detailed  telling,  and  with 
the  unerring  intuition  of  sympathy  she  divined  the 
question  he  was  tensely  waiting  to  hear.  It  had  to  be 
put,  so  she  queried  gently,  "Tell  me,  where  have  j"ou 
been  ?" 

Mr.  Taylor  shrank  further  down  among  his  coverings 
in  silent  agony,  so  Caroline  hurried  on  brokenly,  "I've 
not  come  as  your  judge,  but  as  3"our  friend.  I've  come 
to  take  you  home." 

Tears  of  combined  weakness  and  gratitude  sprang 
into  Mr.  Taylor's  eyes  as  he  laughed  shakily,  the  red 
of  excitement  leaping  into  his  hollow  cheeks. 

"Where  is  that,  Caroline?" 

"Where  your  wife  and  daughter  are,"  she  answered 
slowly,  wondering  just  how  much  he  knew  of  the 
present  situation. 

He  shook  his  head  drearily  and  murmured,  a  pitiful 
desire  for  contradiction  running  through  every  word, 
"They  won't  want  me  now  that  I  haven't  any  money. 
I  was  only  a  human  check-book  to  them."  He  paused, 
then,  as  Caroline  only  shook  her  head,  he  went  on, 
suddenly  demanding,  "They  don't  know — already?" 

"What?"  Caroline  questioned,  as  though  dreading  to 
receive  an  answer. 

Mr.  Taylor  turned  ashen.  "I — can't  tell  you  the — 
whole  story — I've  just  been  through  it  once."  He 
fingered  two  closely  written  sheets  of  paper  lying  on  his 
lap ;  then  with  a  spasmodic  gesture  held  them  out  to  her, 
murmuring,  "Read  this — then  you'll  know." 

Caroline  took  the  proffered  sheets  and  read  on  the 
first  line,  "Dear  Laura." 

"To  your  wife !"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  can't  read 
her  letter!" 

"I  want  you  to,"  he  insisted.  "It's  your  right.  You 
should  know  what  I've  suffered.  It's  retribution!  '  I 
don't  suppose  there's  much  in  it  you  don't  already 
suspect." 

For  a  moment  Caroline  breathed  deeply  and  clos-d 
her  eyes  as  though  striving  to  shut  out  the  memories  he 


was  trying  to  evoke,  then  opening 
them  she  saw  the  terrible  strain  he 
was  laboring  under,  the  terrible 
exhaustion  he  was  suffering  from; 
she  saw  the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  and  she 
feared  the  consequences  of  argu- 
ment, 

"v^ery  vvell,"  she  conceded  reluc- 
tantly, "I'll  read  the  letter  if  you 
wish  it." 

The  man  nodded  vehemently, 
then  sank  back  with  an  exhausted 
sigh  as  Caroline  took  up  the  pages 
and  began  to  read. 

Dear  Laura — ■ 

This  is  not  a  message  from  the 
dead,  but  perhaps  before  you  finish 
reading  it,  you  will  wish  it  were  1 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  facts 
briefly,  and  if  they  sound  bitter, 
remember  what  I  have  suffered  in 
living  the  things  I  now  write. 

1  need  not  recall  to  your  memois' 
the  scene  which  occurred  just  before 
I  disappeared.  It  was  the  climax  of 
the  huge  mistake  our  mode  of  living 
has  always  been.  I  am  not  blaming 
you  or  Frances  now,  because  during 
these  months  of  self-contempt  I  have 
learned  that  everything  that  occurred 
could  only  have  happened  to  a  man  as 
contemptibly  weak  as  I  was. 

But  that  night  I  didn't  moralize.  I 
think  I  was  a  little  mad  from  worry 
and  nerve-strain,  from  the  knowledge 
that  my  twenty  years  of  grinding 
work,  out  of  which  I  never  had 
seemed  to  get  any  pleasure,  was  only 
going  to  result  in  failure. 

All  I  wanted  was  a  little  help,  a 
little  sympathy,  but  you  and  Frances 
both  seemed  to  feel  that  everything 
was  my  fault !  Frances'  broken 
engagement  was  the  last  straw!  It 
was  too  much  ! 

For  hours  I  sat  in  my  office  brood- 
ing over  affairs — trying  to  find  cour- 
age to  face  the  ruin  I  saw  impending. 
I  couldn't  find  it  alone  ! 

I  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  the 
men  to  whom  I  had  suggested  Nor- 
man's aid,  striving  to  find  means  of 
saving  Frances  humiliation,  I  knew 
she  would  not  write  to  Norman  while 
he  could  rightfully  suspect  her  of 
mercenary  motives,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  them. 
However,  I  could  do  little  or  nothing! 

Those  were  black  hours  for  me,  and 
at  their  end  I  decided — to  shirk!  You 
and  Frances  had  had  all  the  pleasure 
out  of  the  money,  I  told  myself  vengefully.  now  you  could 
bear  its  responsibilities.  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  it  felt 
to  be  on  the  financial  rack !  God  forgive  me,  but  I  tell 
you  I  was  a  little  mad  ! 

I  went  down  to  one  of  my  boats  just  ready  to  weigh 
anchor  for  a  trip  around  the  cape,  got  aboard  and  bound 
the  captain  to  silence.  After  that  I  was  out  of  communi- 
•caiion  with  land  for  two  months  I 

I  can  never  tell  you  what  I  suffered!  I  shall  always 
hate  the  water  after  this!  I  regained  ray  moral  sanity 
within  a  week,  and  after  that — well,  it's  a  wonder  I  didn't 
go  truly  mad  with  anxiety  and  remorse. 

1  cabled  you  from  the  cape,  but  received  no  reply.  What 
did  that  mean?    Are  you  still  unforgiving? 

You  don'r  know  how  T  long  to  see  you  both,  but  I  can't, 
go  back  to  reproaches,  I  have  reached  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  !    But  if  you  can  forget  the  past  and  begin  again 
with  me,  a  new  and  better  life  for  both  of  us  may  be 
beginning — ■ 

Here  the  letter  ended,  unfinished. 

Caroline's  face  had  brightened  at  the  illuminating 
explanation  of  Frances'  conduct,  but  throughout  the 
letter  she  found  it  hard  to  read  because  of  the  tears  of 
pity  in  her  eyes.  When  she  looked  up  at  the  end,  her 
voice  failed  her,  but  Mr,  Taylor  understood  the  com- 
miseration of  her  look. 

"If  you  can  be  sorry  for  me,  they  will  be,"  he  mur- 
mured, A  thousand  questions  rushed  to  his  lips.  Was 
Frances  married?  Had  Norman  been  entan.gled  in  their 
financial  affairs?  and  so  forth,  but  he  dared  not  ask 
them,  dreading  to  receive  adverse  answers,  so  he  merely 
begged:  "Y'ou  take  the  letter  to  Laura!  You're  the 
on\y  person  in  the  world  who  can  influence  her — and 
Frances  !" 

Miss  Sandford  hesitated,  thinking  of  Norman,  but 
after  a  moment  she  nodded  her  head. 

"I'll  finish  it  now,"  he  suggested  feverishly,  and  Caro- 
line assented,  helping  him  to  accomphsh  his  task,  for 
she  realized  that  he  would  have  no  peace  until  the 
suspense  was  over. 

His  hand  trembled  with  fatigue  as  it  traveled  over  the 
paper,  and  Caroline,  noticing  it,  decided  to  make  no 
more  revelations  just  then. 

Then  suddenly  her  thoughts  recurred  to  the  child 
who  had  followed  her  into  the  room,  then,  all  unnoticed, 
slipped  out  again,  and  making  him  her  excuse,  she  left 
Mr.  Taylor  for  a  moment  and  went  in  search  of 
Norman. 

She  found  him  in  the  little  living-room,  with  Archie 
on  his  lap. 

His  face  looked  tired  and  worn,  but  she  smiled  with 
unselfish  happiness  as  she  explained  the  situation  to 
Norman,  ending  gladly,  "So  you  see  I  think  you  have 
misjudged  Frances;  but  now  everything  will  be  all 
right !" 

The  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  the  hard-wrung 
tears  of  a  strong  man. 

"What  a  brute  I've  been!"  he  exclaimed  remorsefully; 
then  thoughts  of  the  bright  [continued  on  page  37] 


The  Housewife's  Letter-Box 


Do  You  Need  Help? 


Have  you  been  looking  for  a  special  recipe  for  years?  Do  you  need  any  information  on  household  matters?  And  do  you  meet  with  little  problems  m  the 
home  that  you  wish  someone  would  solve  for  you-someone  who  has  had  a  little  more  experience  than  you?  Then  why  not  make  use  of  YOUR  OWN  de- 
partment and  ask  the  questions  which  have  been  troubling  you?  This  department  has  proved  that  the  spirit  of  he  pfulness  is  abroad  in  the  land,  especially 
among  the  women  of  the  farm.  That  our  readers  have  the  mutual  desire  to  help  one  another  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  prompt  response  we  have  had 
to  the  questions  which  are  printed  here  monthly.  There  is  no  payment  made  for  contributions  to  these  columns.  AH  answers  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Housewife's  Letter-Box,"  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.   If  immediate  answer  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent,  provided  a  two-cent  stamp  is  enclosed 


Uuestions  Asked 

Will  someone  please  teV.  me — 

How  to  make  a  nice  rice  pudding? 

R.  A.,  Virginia. 

How  to  make  a  crocheted  cap  ? 

Mrs.  a.  McC,  Illinois. 

How  to  make  portieres  of  old  silks  and 
what  to  use  for  the  warp?    I.  W.,  Kansas. 

How  to  knit  zigzag  or  fence-row  stitch 
need  so  much  in  knitting  sweaters? 

M,  J.  C,  Iowa. 

How  to  grate  lemon-peel  and  what  kind  of 
grater  to  use?  N.  A.,  Indiana. 

Is  thfere  »  substitute  for  grape-leaves  in 
pickling?  What  causes  green-tomato  pick- 
les to  toughen  with  cooking? 

Mrs.  C.  E.,  Washington. 

How  to  make  scrapple?  I  have  lost  the 
recipe  that  I  had.  Subscriber,  New  York. 

Directions  for  making  the  old-fashioned 
patch-work  bed-quilt  block  called  "T"  block  ? 

Mrs.  F.  J.  N.,  Connecticut. 

How  to  make  Lady  Baltimore  cake? 
Please  give  full  directions.  C.  D.  A.,  Ohio. 

How  to  color  cotton  rags  with  butternut 
shucks?  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.,  New  York. 


How 
work  ? 


to   make  a 


pretty  bag 
A.  E.  T. 


for  fancy 
Kansas. 


same  kind  of  rosin  that  is  used  in  place  of 
sealing-wax.  After  the  feathers  have  been 
taken  off,  plunge  the  carcass  in  boiling  water 
and  sprinkle  well  with  powdered  rosin. 
Then  rub  off  feathers  and  rosin.  (Unsigned.) 

Hair-Dressing  Which  Will  Not  Stain  the 
Scalp,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.,  Iowa — Use  a  strong 
solution  of  sage  tea.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter. It  will  darken  the  hair  but  not  the  scalp 
and  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 

Mrs.  a.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Sweet-Potato  Pie,  for  R.  V.  A.,  Virginia — 
One  pint  of  grated  raw  sweet  potatoes,  one 
egg,  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  teacupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  a  pinch  of  ginger.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  without  top  crust. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  C,  Oklahoma. 

Below  are  two  quilt-block  patterns,  both 
of  which  are  called  "the  album  quilt-block." 
These  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  N.  R.  of 
Ohio,  so  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Ohio,  can  take  her 
choice.    Either  one  is  attractive. 


How  to  can  spinach  and  dandelions  ? 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  Massachusetts. 

How  to  rid  chickens  of  mites  ? 

Mrs.  M-.  M,  Z.,  Ohio. 

Questions  Answered 

Mrs.  F.  C,  Iowa — If  you  will  drop  a  lump 
of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea  in  the  syrup  made 
from  granulated  sugar,,  it  will  prevent  its 
hardening.  Mrs.  S.  C,  Ohio. 

To  Can  Beef  at  Home  in  Cans,  for  Mrs. 
R,  J.  S.,  Ohio — Boil  your  meat,  and  cook 
the  broth  until  it  will  jelly  when  cold,  then 
can  hot,  same  as  you  can  fruit.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  in  keeping  it  in  warm 
weather.  The  whole  secret  seems  to  be  in 
having  the  broth  so  that  it  will  jelly. 

E.  A.  C,  New  York. 

To  Make  Potato- Yeast  and  How  to  Use 
It  in  Bread-Making,  for  Mrs.  R.  B.  P.,  New 
Hampshire — Take  eight  medium-sized  po- 
tatoes, boil  in  one  quart  of  water,  mash  in 
the  water,  add  one-half  cupful  of  flour, 
moistened  with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  it 
just  boil  so  as  to  thicken,  and  add  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  salt. 
When  lukewarm,  add  one  cupful  of  left-over 
yeast  or  one  compressed  yeast-cake.  Keep  it 
in  a  cool  place.  It  will  keep  ten  days  or  more. 
Use  one  cupful  to  one  quart  of  water,  and 
mix  bread  in  the  usual  way.  (Unsigned.) 

Drop  Dumplings,  for  Mrs.  S.  E.  P.,  Iowa 
— Two  cupfuls  of  flour  (sifted  before  meas- 
uring), two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Sift  together, 
and  stir  up  with  just  enough  milk  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter.  Cook  ten  minutes,  but 
twelve  minutes  if  your  dumplings  are  large, 
and  do  not  raise  the  cover  of  the  kettle 
while  they  are  cooking. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  D.  E.,  Colorado. 

How  to  Can  Pumpkins,  for  Mrs.  G.  H.  P., 
Virginia — Cook  until  quite  soft  and  juicy, 
and  put  up  in  glass  or  tin,  the  same  way 
fruit  is  canned,  with  the  cans,  lids  and 
pumpkin  boiling  hot.  If  glass  is  used,  a 
little  salt  m-ay  be  added.  Anything  keeps 
better  if  the  lids  of  the  jars  are  thor- 
oughly boiled  and  put  on  hot.  If  put  up  in 
syrup-buckets,  pound  lids  down  tight  and 
cover  with  wax  or  paraffin.  I  have  kept 
pumpkin  for  .over  a  year  put  up  this  way. 
When  wanted  for  use,  empty  into  granite  or 
aluminum  vessels  and  dry  out  in  the  oven. 
If,  before  canning,  the  pumpkin  is  cooked 
dry  enough  to  use,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
it  in  the  cans  as  hot  as  it  should  be,  without 
air  spaces,  which  causes  it  to  mold. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  H.,  Illinois. 

To  Make  Lemon  Sponge-Cake  with  Yel- 
low Icing,  for  Mrs.  R.  J.  S.,  Ohio — Five 
eggs,  one-half  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  flour.  Separate  the  yolks 
from  the  whites.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar 
together  until  they  are  very  light ;  then  add 
the  whites  after  they  have  been  whisked  to 
a  dry  froth,  alternately  with  the  flour.  Stir 
in  the  lemon,  put  the  mixture  in  small  pans, 
and  bake. 

Yellow  Icing — Stir  into  one  beaten  egg 
enough  confectioners'  sugar  to  make  it  thick 
enough  to  spread  nicely.  Flavor  with  lemon 
to  suit  taste.       Mrs.  J.  F.  E.  O.,  Illinois. 

How  to  Use  Rosin  for  Taking  Pin-Feath- 
ers Gif  Ducks,  for  A.  R.,  Ohio — It  is  the 


To  Remove  Lime  Sediment  from  Inside 
of  Teakettle,  for  A.  M.  H.,  Arizona — Boil 
vinegar  in  your  kettle.  It  will  loosen  the 
lime  and  cause  it  to  crack  off.  Scrape  it  all 
off.  Always  keep  an  oyster-shell  or  a  few 
marbles  in  your  kettle.  The  lime  will  form 
on  them  instead  of  adhering  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  kettle.  Of  course,  the  shells 
or  marbles  should  be  removed  very  fre- 
quently. 

Nut  Salad,  for  M.  J.  C,  Ohio— I  do  not 
know  just  to  which  nut  salad  you  refer,  but 
a  very  good  one  is  made  with  three  or  four 
apples  and  a  quarter  pound  of  shelled  black 
walnuts.  Peel  and  cut  the  apples  into  small 
pieces,  and  chop  nuts  very  fine.  Make  a 
sweet  dressing  of  three  parts  olive-oil  and 
one  part  vinegar,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
pinch  of  salt,  pepper  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Toss  the  apples  and  nuts  together 
with  this  dressing,  and  serve  about  two 
teaspoonfuls  on  a  lettiice-leaf  to  each  per- 
son, or  else  line  a  large  bowl  with  lettuce- 
leaves,  and  heap  a  mound  of  the  apple-nut 
salad  in  the  center  to  be  served  at  will  by 
the  hostess.  Housewife  Editor. 

To  Whip  Cream,,  for  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Delaware 
— The  simplest  method  is  to  whip  the  cream 
until  stiff  in  an  ordinary  yellow  bowl  with  a 
wire  egg-beater,  or,  better  still,  a  Dover  egg- 
beater.  The  bowl  and  cream  should  both 
be  cold  and  kept  at  an  even  temperature. 
Beat  just  as  though  beating  eggs,  and  add 
very  slowly  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  and  about 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sugar  to  one- 
half  pint  of  cream.  This  is  delicious  served 
either  with  sliced  fruit  or  on  top  of  squares 
of  sponge-cake.  Housewife  Editor. 

How  to  Can  Horseradish,  for  Mrs.  O.  S., 
Oregon — Scrape  and  wash  well.  Put  through 
a  vegetable-grinder,  mix  thoroughly  with 
good  cider  vinegar,  salt  to  taste,  and  seal 
in  glass  cans.  Mrs.  E.  Z.,  Kansas. 

How  to  Keep  That  Rich  Red  Look  in  a 
Chocolate  Cake,  for  S.  E.  S.,  Pennsylvania — 
Try  using  soda  in  place  of  baking-powder 
when  making  a  chocolate  cake ;  you  will 
have  the  rich  red  look  desired. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  V.,  Minnesota. 

How  to  Reduce,  for  M.  J.  C,  Iowa — An 
article  on  this  subject  will  be  printed  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Popovers,  for  A.  D.,  Ohio — One  egg,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  flour,  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Beat  together  in  a  deep  dish  with  an 
egg-beater  until  light  and  foamy,  place  in 
heated  muffin-tins,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
for  fifteen  minutes.  They  do  not  raise  until 
nearly  done.  Housewife  Editor. 


cold  water  to  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
jars.  Cover  boiler,  bring  water  to  boiling- 
point,  and  boil  for  one  hour.  Lift  jars  from 
rack,  take  off  the  lids,  and  throw  them  into 
a  pan  of  boiling  water.  In  case  jars  are  not 
quite  full,  use  contents  of  one  jar  to  fill 
the  others  until  they  overflow.  Then  quickly 
put  on  lids,  and  fasten  securely.  Stand  for 
jars  on  the  rack  in  the  boiler,  add  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  tops  of  jars.  Boil 
thirty  minutes.      Mrs.  M.,  Massachusetts. 

Carrot  Croquettes,  for  Subscriber,  Ohio — 
Here  is  a  recipe  for  carrot  croquettes  which 
was  published  in  our  October  25th  issue  : 

Boil  a  number  of  carrots  in  salted  water 
until  tender;  then  drain,  and  mash.  Season 
to  taste  with  pepper  and  butter,  add  a  well- 
beaten  egg,  and  when  cool  form  into  carrot- 
shaped  "croquettes.  Dip  first  in  crumbs,  then 
in  egg  and  again  in  crumbs,  fry  in  deep  fat, 
drain,  and  insert  a  fresh  sprig  of  parsley  in 
the  end  of  each  croquette  to  resemble  a 
carrot-top.  Serve  with  white  sauce  if  desired. 

New  England  Brown  Bread,  for  Mrs.  E. 
v.,  Wyoming — Soak  one  cupful  of  stale 
bread-crumbs  in  two  and  a  half  cupfuls  of 
sour  milk  overnight.  In  the  morning  rub 
through  a  colander  and  add  one-half  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful,  each,  of  rye-meal, 
granulated  corn-meal  and  Graham  flour, 
three  fourths  of  a  tablespoonful  of  soda  and 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Stir 
until  well  mixed,  and  steam  three  and  one- 
half  hours.  I  am  confident  you  will  have 
excellent  brown  bread  if  you  follow  this 
recipe.  Housewife  Editor. 

Seafoam  Fudge,  for  a  Subscriber,  New 
York — Pour  over  the  fire  in  a  clean  sauce- 
pan one  cupful  of  light-brown  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  water  and  one  third  of  a 
cupful  of  grated  chocolate,  and  boil  without 
stirring  until  it  spins  a  thread  from  the 
point  of  a  spoon.  Have  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  stiff,  pour  the  boiling  mixture  upon 
it,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  stiffen.  Pour 
into  greased  pan  before  it  begins  to  stiffen, 
and  with  a  buttered  knife  mark  into  squares 
or  diamonds.    This  is  delicious  ! 

Special  Notice 

The  Editor  wishes  to  thank  the  following 
readers  for  the  answers  that  they  sent  to 
the  inquiries  printed  in  this  department : 

Mrs.  B.  L.  B.,  New  York;  Mrs.  P.  P., 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  A.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  E.  Z.,  Kansas;  F.  M.,  Florida;  Mrs. 
L.  G.  C,  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  B.,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  drop  dumplings. 

Miss  A.  C.  S.,  Michigan;  Mrs.  J.  B.  M., 
New  York;  Mrs.  S.  L.,  Ohio;  Mrs.  W.  E.  V., 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.,  New  Hampshire, 
and  S.  M.,  Michigan,  for  canning  pumpkin. 

Mrs.  L.  C,  Florida,  for  apple  jelly. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  R.,  Arizona,  for  making  rose 
beads. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  F.  C, 
California,  for  sweet-pepper  seed. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  B.,  Colorado,  to  keep  granu- 
lated sugar  from  hardening. 

Miss  M.  E.  B.,  Nebraska,  for  album  quilt 
pattern. 

Editor's  Note — A  reader,  signing  her- 
self Tennessee  (the  postmark  on  envelope 
being  Whitwell),  has  sent  me  a  two-cent 
stamp  with  the  request  for  a  good  laundry- 
soap.  If  she  will  tell  me  where  to  send  the 
answer,  I  will  very  gladly  send  the  recipe. 

If  the  reader  who  wants  seed  for  sweet- 
pepper  seeds  will  write  the  Editor  of  The 
Housewife's  Club,  she  will  send  her  some 
information  that  will  help  her. 

Will  Mrs.  C.  L.  K.  of  California  please 
send  her  address  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Housewife's  Club  ? 


Graham  Crackers,  for  Mrs.  T.  A.  H., 
Washington — This  recipe  was  printed  in 
March,  1910: 

Mix  one  quart  of  Graham  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful, 
each,  of  salt  and  baking-powder,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  and  a  large  cupful  of 
milk.  Mix  into  a  smooth  dough,  and  knead 
well  for  five  minutes ;  roll  out  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  in  squares,  and  bake  in 
a  rather  hot  oven  for  ten  minutes.  Watch 
carefully,  as  they  burn  quickly. 

To  Can  Mushrooms,  for  Mrs.  S.,  Arkansas 
— Select  perfectly  clean  mushrooms.  Peel, 
and  stem  them.  Pack  in  jars,  and  when  jar 
is  full,  sprinkle  over  the  mushrooms  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Shake  it  so  that  the  salt 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Adjust 
the  rubbers,  lay  on  the  lids,  stand  jars  on 
a  rack  in  the  boiler,  in  which  there  is  enough 
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Buy  from  the  man- 
ufacturersandsave dealers'^  _ 

profits.  20,000BatiBfiedciiBtoineT«7   

Well-known  Regal  Bugs,  6x9,  rever^^ 
'  sible,  all- wool  finish,  $  3 . 7  6 .  Brnsselo  Engs,^ 
r  9x12,  greatest  value   known,  $3.60.  Splen^, 
did  grade  Brnssels  Eug,  9x12,  $8.75.  Famous  In-  , 
vincible  Velvets,  9x12,  $16.  Standard  Aimlnaters, 
I  9x12,  $16.80.     Best  quality  ' 
Lace  CurtaiQB,  45c  per  pair 
and  up.  Tapestry  Curtains, 
Wilton  EugB,  Linoleum  and 
furnitareatmillandlactory  , 
prices.   Write  to-day  for  om 
New  Illustrated  Catalog,  No. 
15,  showing  designa  in  actual 
colors.   SKNT  FREE. 
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100  Amazing  Bargains! 

For  Your  Home 


PRICES  away  below  retail  I 
Direct  from  factory  to  youl 
Perfect  goods  — all  need- 
fuls. HandsomeandweUmade. 
Guaranteed  to  satisfy  you— or 
money  back.  Retailers'  and 
jobbers'  profits  cut  out— you 
save  all  that. 

Look  over  this  partial  list ! 
Compare  these  prices  with  any 
others!  You  can  furnish  two 
rooms  for  the  price  of  one !  One 
article  bought  from  us  will 
prove  our  high  quality. 

Sit  down  this  minute— write 
a  postal  for  our  illustrated  cat- 
alog—whether you  are  ready 
to  buy  or  not.  Write  now!  We'll 
send  it  to  you  immediately. 

ROXBOROUGH  RUG  CO.,  Dept.  370,  PmuDELPHtA.PA. 


Carpet 

24c  a  yard  and  up 

'  Rugs 
9x12  ft.  $3.25,  and  up 
Malting 
13c  a  yard,  and  up 
Lace  Curtains 
41c  a  pair,  and  up 

Towels 
50c  a  dozen,  and  up 
OH  Cloth 
Linoleum 
Cocoa  Mats 
Hammocks 
Couch  Covers 
Auto  Coats 
Raincoats 
Hosiery 
Oils 


FIFTY 

Beautiful  Birthday  and 
Greeting  Post-Cards 

For  Farm  and  Fireside  Readers 

This  is  your  last  chance  to 
get  a  set  of  50  handsome 
Birthday  and  Greeting  Post- 
Cards.  We  are  now  closing 
out  our  entire  stock  of  post- 
cards. 

These  cards  are  without 
doubt  the  acme  of  post-card 
production.  They  are  litho- 
graphed in  many  colors  and 
the  designs  are  new,  original 
and  attractive. 

You  Will  Want  These  Cards 

And  we  want  you  to  have 
them.  The  subjects  are  many 
and  varied,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  occasions,  such  as 
Birthday  Greetings,  Best 
Wishes,  Good  Luck,  etc. 

We  give  you  our  positive 
assurance  that  a  finer  assort- 
ment of  Post-Cards  cannot  be 
obtained  anywhere.'  These 
cards  are  the  best  in  every 
particular. 

You  Must  Write  To-day 

We  will  reply  immediately 
showing  you  how  you  may 
obtain  this  fine  assortment  of 
high  -  colored,  high  -  finished, 
high-priced  Post-Cards  with- 
'out  a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

Write  at  once.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Post-Card  Department 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Care  of  the  Teeth  Pays 

It  brings  steady  returns  in  better  di- 
gestion, better  health,  better  work. 

TBAOC  R  j  Q  ^  O  N 

is  the  antiseptic  dentifrice  that  combines 
thorough  cleansing  with  a  delicious  fla- 
vor. Its  daily  use  is  a  pleasure — an  econ- 
omy— a  duty. 

— a  pleasure  because  of  the  delightful 
sensation  of  cleanliness  that  it  gives. 
— an  economy  because  only  one  inch  twice 
a  day  means  better  teeth,  better  digestion. 
— a  duty  because  in  the  day's  work  good 
health  counts. 

Try  it  yourself.  Send  4c  for  generous  trial  tube 
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His  Good  Deed 

A  Young  Scout's  Experience:  By  Frances  R.  Sterrett 

Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chase 


ITTLE  Jimmie  Southgate  sat  up  in  bed, 
his  eyes  wide  open,  his  heart  thumping 
wildl}-,  as  yours  or  mine  might  have  done 
f  we  had  wakened  suddenly  from  a  sound 
sleep  to  remember  that  we  were  boy  scouts 
and  that  the  day  just  ended  had  been 
barren  of  the  good  deed  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
scout's  daily  routine.  Sitting  there  in  his  soft  bed,  in 
his  blue-and-white  pajamas,  Scout  Southgate  shivered 
because  he  could  not  remember  one  good  act  to  his 
credit  in  the  past  twelve  hours,  and  the  list  of  bad  deeds 
loomed  before  him  in  a  long  row.  Punishment  in  some 
form,  the  more  awful  for  being  r.n'-nown,  menaced  him 
until  the  goose  flesh  rose  all  over  *iis  plump  young  body. 

Scout  Southgate  was  very  young.  He  really  had  no 
business  being  a  scout  at  all,  but  when  the  Wolf  patrol 
was  formed,  it  pleased  Mrs.  Southgate  to  present  it 
with  a  flag  in  the  name  of  her  little  son.  It  pleased  the 
Wolf  patrol  then  to  make  her  little  son  an  honorary 
member  of  the  organization,  and  the  proudest  moment 
of  Jimmie  Southgate's  life  was  when  he  paraded  before 
his  mother  in  the  khaki  uniform.  The  only  shadow  on 
that  moment  was  the  fact  that  his  father 
could  not  see  him.  For  some  reason  that 
he  did  not  understand,  his  father  did  not 
live  with  them  any  more,  and  he  missed  the 
big  man  with  the  jolly  laugh  more  than 
anyone  knew.  He  had  learned  that  it  made 
the  tears  come  to  his  mother's  eyes  to  be 
asked  when  Daddy  was  coming  back,  so  he 
shut  his  thoughts  in  his  little  heart  and 
made  a  brave  effort  to  forget  that  there 
were  fathers.  He  had  heard  Nora,  the 
nursery  maid,  and  Jules,  the  chauffeur, 
speak  of  his  father  and  a  separation,  but 
what  a  separation  was  he  could  not  imagine, 
and  he  never  dreamed  of  asking  a  servant 
to  explain  what  his  mother  would  not  tell 
him;  but  because  he  did  not  ask  was  no 
sign  that  he  did  not  think. 

And  in  the  meantime  there  was  the  Wolf 
patrol  and  the  wonderful  khaki  uniform 
with  its  knapsack  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Enough  to  make  any  small  man  feel  large 
and  important.  And  he  had  been  on  a  hike 
in  his  uniform.  To  be  sure,  h:i  companions 
were  only  Nora  and  Jules,  who  did  not 
take  much  interest  in  outdoor  meals,  but 
Scout  Southgate  had  been  allowed  to  gather 
wood  for  the  fire  and  to  hold  the  frying- 
pan  while  the  eggs  and  bacon  cooked,  so 
that  the  day  was  a  golden  one  to  him,  and 
he  came  home  all  sunburned  and  excited, 
to  find  his  mother  with  red  e3'es  and  look- 
ing so  sad  that  he  was  frightened,  and  his 
thoughts  flew  instantly  to  the  third  member 
of  their  triangle. 

"Is — is  Daddy  hurt?"  he  stanHnered  anx- 
iously. 

His  mother  had  pushed  him.  away  with  a 
little  moan,  only  to  pull  him  back  again  and 
hold  him  close  to  her.  And  all  that  evening 
she  was  very  merry,  and  the3'  played  any 
number  of  games,  and  she  sat  beside  him 
until  he  went  to  sleep,  but,  although  she 
was  so  merry,  Scout  Southgate  knew  there 
were  tears  just  inside  her  ej'elids. 

The  next  afternoon  Sam  Swanson,  one 
of  the  Wolf  patrol,  had  tramped  by  in  his 
uniform,  and  when  he  saw  Scout  Southgate 
standing  wistfully  beside  the  gate  of  the 
big  country  place,  he  asked  him  to  come 
along  down  to  the  field  where  the  patrol 
was  to  drill.  Scout  Southgate  had  gone 
along  to  the  field  where  other  boys  in  khaki  uniforms 
had  been  shown  how  to  pitch  tents,  how  to  light  fires 
with  no  more  than  two  matches  and  other  important 
things.  It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon  to  Scout  South- 
gate,  who  trotted  happily  after  the  older  boys,  who  were 
very  kind  and  never  let  him  think  that  he  was  only  big 
enough  to  get  in  the  wa}'. 

After  the  tents  had  been  pitched,  the  Scoutmaster 
had  called  the  Wolf  patrol  to  him  and  asked  questions. 
It  was  then  that  Scout  Southgate  learned  that  a  good 
scout  must  do  one  good  deed  everj^  day. 

"Well,  Billie,"  the  Scoutmaster  had  asked,  "what  was 
}  our  good  deed  ?" 

Billie  blushed  and  hung. his  head.  "I'd  rather  not  tell, 
sir."'  he  stammered. 

"That's  all  right,"  nodded  the  Scoutmaster,  encourag- 
■  ingly.    "A  boy  doesn't  have  to  tell  his  good  deeds  unless 
he  wants  to.   How  about  you,  Louis?    Did  you  do  your 
good  deed?" 

"I  gave  a  lad}-  my  seat  in  the  street-car,"  shouted 
Louis  proudly,  "a  very  fat  lady  with  a  big  basket  of 
washing,  so  I  guess  she  was  a  wash-lady.  I  gave  her 
my  seat." 

"That  was  a  good  deed,"  agreed  the  Scoutmaster. 
"What  about  ^-ou,  Lee?" 

Lee  had  separated  two  quarreling  dogs,  Guy  had  gone 
on  an  errand  for  his  sister.  Jack  had  picked  a  baby 
sparrow  from  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen  and  put 
it  back  in  the  nest,  and  George  had  cut  the  grass  for 
his  brother,  who  had  a  splinter  in  his  foot.  Every  boy 
in  the  patrol  had  a  good  deed  to  his  credit,  except  Scout 
Southgate,  who  could  remember  onlj'  that  he  had 
pinched  Nora  when  she  dressed  him  and  thrown  a  stone 
at  the  gardener,  who  refused  to  let  him  ravage  the 
strawberrj'-bed.  He  was  very  much  ashamed  of  what 
had  seemed  the  only  things  to  do  when  he  did  them 
and  writhed  with  inward  anguish.  If  the  Scoutmaster 
asked  him  for  a  good  deed,  he  knew  that  he  would  die 
if  the  earth  didn't  open  and  swallow  him  first.  But 
the  earth  didn't  open  and  he  didn't  die,  for  the  Scout- 
master never  questioned  the  honorarj-  member,  but 
dismissed   the   patrol   with   words   of  commendation. 


"We'll  go  on  a  hike  next  week,"  he  promised,  "so 
don't  forget  what  you  have  learned.  And  remember 
your  good  deeds." 

"I  tie  a  knot  in  m}-  necktie  to  remind  me,  and  I  don't 
untie  it  until  I've  done  m\'  good  deed,"  George  proudli" 
explained  his  method. 

Scout  Southgate,  who  had  never  heard  of  good  deeds 
until  that  afternoon,  surreptitiously  knotted  the  blue 
silk  about  his  neck  as  he  trotted  after  Sam  and  Guy 
and  wished  that  he  could  go  on  the  hike.  Seems  as  if 
he  never  had  an}'  fun  like  other  boys,  couldn't  do  a 
thing  but  ride  around  in  an  old  ottermobile  with  Jules, 
who  never  let  him  touch  the  wheel,  even.  Oh,  life  was 
very  dark  and  dreary  to  Scout  Southgate !  It  was 
darker  and  more  dreary  when  he  reached  the  big  gates, 
for  Nora  pounced  on  him,  right  in  front  of  Sam  and 
Guy,  as  though  he  were  a  baby,  and  impatiently 
demanded  where  he  had  been,  and  told  him  his  Aunt 
Lucy  and  Uncle  John  had  come  out  for  dinner,  and  he 
must  hurry  and  be  cleaned  up,  and  how  on  earth  did 
a  boy  get  so  dirty?  There  was  a  big  smudge  on  his 
forehead,  and  his  han,ds  were  black.    And  before  Scout 


"Scout  Southgate 


tightened  his  arm  about  his  father's  neck 


Southgate  could  protest,  his  knotted  necktie  was  thrown 
aside  and  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  then  in  clean  clothes, 
and  then,  all  spick  and  span,  with  a  tie  guiltless  of  a 
reminding  knot  about  his  neck,  he  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  shaking  hands  with  Uncle  John  and  letting  Aunt 
Lucy  kiss  him,  while  his  pretty  mother  patted  his 
shoulder. 

And  now  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  almost  morn- 
ing, he  supposed,  and  he  had  not  done  his  good  deed. 
He  shivered  again  and  wondered  what  would  happen. 
It  was  Nora's  fault  for  throwing  away  the  reminding 
tie,  but  putting  the  blame  on  Nora  did  not  bring  him 
sleep,  and  he  tossed  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  It 
was  too  late  now.  How  could  he  do  a  good  deed  when 
everyone  was  in  bed  and  fast  asleep  ?  Only  burglars 
were  about  at  night,  when  it  was  as  black  as  this,  and 
he  wasn't  sure  that  a  boy  scout  should  do  a  good  deed 
for  a  bad  man  like  a  burglar.  He  tried  to  shut  his  eyes 
and  force  sleep,  but  that  good  deed  clamored  to  be 
done,  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh  that  an  old  man  might 
have  sighed,  he  slipped  out  of  bed. 

"I'll  just  look  around  and  see  if  there  is  someone  I 
can  do  a  good  deed  for.  P'rhaps  Ginger  would  like  a 
drink.  Maybe  dogs  get  thirsty  by  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  he  thought,  and  crept  out  of  the  room  very 
softly  so  as  not  to  waken  Nora,  who  should  be  asleep 
in  the  next  room.  The  hall  was  dark,  like  a  huge,  awe- 
some cavern,  but  he  m.ade  his  way  down  the  stairs. 
When  he  reached  the  foot,  he  heard  a  voice  on  the 
porch,  and  his  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Such  a 
hoarse  voice  he  had  never  heard  before,  and  his  imag- 
ination pictured  burglars  again.  He  did  not  know  ver}' 
much  about  burglars,  except  that  they  were  bad  men 
and  took  other  people's  rings  and  spoons.  He  really 
did  not  want  to  do  a  good  deed  for  a  burglar,  but  if 
burglars  were  all  that  were  awake  at  this  time  of  night, 
it  was  not  his  fault.  Anyway,  he  could  not  let  them 
take  his  mot'ner's  rings  and  frighten  her.  Long  ago, 
when  he  was  a  baby  in  Russian  suits  and  half-socks, 
his  father  had  told  him  that  he  must  take  care  of  his 
mother,  that  men  always  took  care  of  their  mothers. 
He  believed  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  her  if  he  kept 


the  burglars  away,  and  his  eyes  brightened;  His  little 
bare  feet  made  no  sound  on  the  pohshed  floor,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  open  door  without  stumbling  over 
anything  as  he  was  afraid  he  would. 

"I  had  to  come,"  he  heard  the  hoarse,  unfamiliar 
voice  say.  "I  went  by  twice  before  I  liad  the  courage 
to  come  in.  You  said  you  never  wanted  to  see  me  again, 
but  you  didn't  mean  that?  I  was  a  jealous  brute,  I've 
got  the  devil's  own  temper,  but  I  love  you.  I  love  you! 
I  swear  I  love  you  more  than  I  did  when  I  married  you ! 
I'm  a  different  man  now.  ^^"hen  you  sent  me  away,  you 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I've  learned  things  in  the  hell  I've 
been  in  that  have  changed  me.  Oh,  Jean,  darling! 
Darling!  can't  you  forgive  me  and  let  me  come  back?" 

Jean !  That  was  his  mother's  name.  W"hy  should 
anyone  be  talking  of  her  and  the  devil  and  hell,  words 
that  he  'was  not  allowed  to  speak,  and  if  he  ever  did, 
Nora  washed  his  mouth  with  soap.  They  frightened 
him,  but  he  bravely  left  the  shelter  of  the  doorway. 
And  then  he  gave  a  shriek  of  delight  and  ran  straight 
to  his  father.  His  father,  whose  face,  as  it  turned  sud- 
denly to  him,  was  as  strange  as  his  voice  had  been,  for 
It  was  no  longer  jolly,  but  pale  .and  lined. 

His  mother's  face  was  pale  and  haggard, 
too,  in  the  moonlight,  and  she  stood  very 
straight  and  stiff  until  Scout  Southgate 
propelled  himself  against  his  father  with 
hysterical  joy. 

"Daddy!  Daddy!  You've  come  back'. 
I  knew  you  would !  I've  missed  you  so. 
You  won't  ever  go  away  again,  will  you?" 
His  arms  were  around  his  father's  neck,  his 
eager  little  voice  in  his  father's  ear.  South- 
•  gate  pressed  him  closer.  He  had  never 
supposed  the  little  chap  would  miss  him  so. 

Mrs.  Southgate  came  nearer  quickly,  as 
though  she  would  snatch  her  son  away. 
"Jimmie !"  she  said,  and  he  had  never  heard 
her  speak  quite  like  that.  "Why  are  you 
not  in  bed?" 

Scout  Southgate  looked  from  mother  to 
father  and  then  tightened  his  arm  about 
his  father's  neck. 

"It  was  this  way,"  he  began  sociably,  in 
his  sweet  childish  treble,  and  then  broke 
off  to  ask  joyously,  "Oh,  Mother,  isn't  it 
splendid  to  have  Father  here. again?  Jus' 
like  Chris'mas  an'  Fourth  of  July  an'  mv 
birthday  an'  your  naniversary,  all  in  one." 
Father  and  mother  winced  as  he  enumer- 
ated the  fete  days,  and  he  went  on  a  little 
sadly :  "I  hadn't  done  any  good  deed  to-day. 
I'm  a  scout,  you  know.  Father,  a  boy 
scout!"  He  straightened  himself  and 
wished  he  had  on  his  uniform,  instead  of 
his  pajamas.  "And  a  boy  scout  has  to  do 
a  good  deed  every  day  so  when  he's  a  man 
he'll  be  thoughtful  an'  kind  an'  considerate. 
I  didn't  know  about  'em  till  this  afternoon, 
an'  Louis  gave  his  seat  in  the  car  to  a  lady, 
a  fat  wash-lady,  an'  Billie  wouldn't  tell  his 
good  deed,  an'  Jack  put  a  baby  sparrow 
back  in  the  nest,  an'  George  he  cut  the 
grass.  You  don't  have  to  tell  'less  you  want 
to,  the  Scoutmaster  says ;  the  'mportant 
part  is  to  'member  an'  do,  an'  I  tied  a  knot 
in  my  tie  like  George  did,  an'  Nora  took  it 
off  when  she  dressed  me,  an'  I  hadn't  any 
chance  to  'member.  An'  then  Aunt  Lucy 
and  Uncle  John  came,  an'  I  forgot  till  just 
now.  I  got  awake,  an'  I  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  again,  'cause  I  hadn't  done  a  good 
deed.  It's  to  make  you  grow  into  a  good 
man,''  he  explained  again,  "a  good  cit'zen 
an'  a  good  man,  you  know.  And  I  thought  perhaps  if  I 
came  down  I  could  get  Ginger  a  drink  or  do  something. 
I  never  thought  you  were  here.  I  thought  it  was  a 
burglar!  And  you  told  me  I  must  always  take  care  of 
Mother,  that  men  must  take  care  of  their  ladies.  I'm 
so  glad  to  see  you !  I'd  like  to  do  my  good  deed  for 
you!  Can't  I  get  you  a  cigar?"  remembering  the  many 
times  he  had  run  into  the  smoking-room  on  that  errand. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  am-thing  a  boy  can  do  for 
a  big,  brave  man  like  you?"  Scout  Southgate  spoke 
with  -  sorrowful  wistfulness.  "But  p'rhaps.  Mother, 
you'd  like  a  drink  of  water?   I'd  love  to  get  it  for  you?" 

His  mother  drew  a  long  breath,  like  a  sob,  and  turned 
away  as  his  father  had  done,  and  Scout  Southgate  stood 
between  them,  a  forlorn  little  figure  in  his  blue-and- 
white  pajamas  and  with  his  tousled  curly  head. 

"Jean,  I  can't  stand  this!  For  the  boy's  sake  if  not 
for  mine?  Good  deeds!  God!  Can't  you  forget? 
Can't  you  care  for  me  again?" 

He  took  his  mother's  white  hand  and,  looking  up  in 
her  pale  face,  reminded  her  softly : 

"Ladies  can  do  good  deeds,  too.  Mother." 
With  a  strangled  sob  his  mother  drew  hii..  to  her.  and 
then  put  out  her  hand  to  his  father. 

"Perhaps  I  was  to  blame,  too.  Jim.  I've  got  a  temper 
of  my  own,"  she  began,  but  before  she  could  say  more 
Southgate  had  them  both  in  his  arms,  wife  and  child, 
and  was  holding  them  to  him  as  though  he  never  meant 
to  let  them  go.  Scout  Southgate  released  himself  from 
the  close  embrace  and,  his  bare  feet  apart,  stood 
regarding  his  parents  with  proud  satisfaction.  That 
was  the  way  he  liked  to  see  them,  the  way  he  had  often 
seen  them  until  that  something  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand had  sent  his  father  away  and  wiped  the  smile 
from  his  mother's  eyes.  Surely  his  mother  had  done 
a  good  deed,  and  he  told  her  so  with  great  satisfaction 
and  a  little  tnvy. 

"No,  little  son,"  she  said.   "It  is  all  yours." 
"It  belongs  to  both  of  you !"  father  declared,  and  his 
voice  trembled  also,  and  he  bent  to  kiss  mother.  "Every- 
one has  done  a  good  deed  but  me.    I  don't  believe  I 
know  how.    Yoti'll  have  to  teach  me,  son." 


The  Road  to  Happiness 


[continued  from  page  34] 


out 


future  overwheImed,.the  pain.  1 11  make  ;t 
up  to  her!"  he  promised  himself  joyful^. 
i'We'U  find  some  way  to  wipe  out  the  mem- 
lory  of  these  ^wretched  months!    When  can 

c'a^oHne'' '  laughed  softly  at  his  boyish 
eagerness.  "I'd  wait  until  to-morrow  after- 
noon. She  will  want  to  be  alone  with  her 
father  to-night."  .  . 

For  a  few  moments  Norman  indulged  in  a 
happy  reverie,  then  a  little  sigh  of  boredom 
from  the  child  on  his  lap  recalled  him  to 
the  present.  „  ,        .   ,  ., 

"You're  my  little  mascot,"  he  cried  gaily, 
then  went  on  with  a  sudden  inspiration  as 
to  how  to  spend  part  of  the  day  of  waiting. 

"Tell  me,  can  you  get  someone  to  take 
care  of  the  house  so  that  we  can  go  out  and 
have  a  high  old  time  together?' 

Archie  gave  an  assenting  cry  of  delight. 
"Very  well.     We'll  take  Miss  Sandford 
up-town   and  then— I've  heard  that  there 
are  matinees  on  Saturday  afternoons ! 

Chapter  XVI. 
T-ROM  the  moment  Frances  yielded  to  her 
r  mother's  importunities  she  tried  not  to 
allow  herself  to  think.  She  did  not  stay 
;ione  a  moment,  but  loitered  near  Mrs. 
l  aylor  or  Clara,  as  though  she  dreaded 
being  left  by  herself.  Her  manner  was  calm 
and  self-possessed  enough,  but  her  mother 
had  the  uneasy  feeling  that  beneath  the  sur- 
face calm  lay  turbulent  revolt.  ^  .  ,  ,  , 
After  lunch,  Mrs.  Taylor  watched  her 
daughter  more  closely  as  they  lingered  at 
the  table;  Frances  sitting  idly  folding  and 
unfolding  her  napkin  with  quick  nervous 
movements,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  lap  in  an 
unseeing  stare.  ^  i    j.  „ 

"Dear,"  her  mother  ventured  at  last,  a 
half-fearful  note  in  her  voice,  "isn  t  it  time 
for  you  to  dress  ?"  , 

Fiances  started  violently.  "Dress?  she 
repeated  vaguely.  "Oh,  yes,"  then  rose  and 
walked  toward  the  door,  an  odd  rigidity  in 
her  carriage.  .  ,  , 

Mrs  Taylor  was  stirred  uncomfortably. 
She  could  not  understand  unexpressed  emo- 
tion Frances,  self-contained,  mute,  was 
disconcerting.  No  tears  or  lamentations 
would  have  moved  her,  but  this  stony 
immobility  almost  aroused  her  pity,  and 
hastening  after  her  daughter,  she  caught 
hold  of  one  of  her  hands.  It  was  cold  as  ice. 

"Frances,"  she  begged,  a  quiver  m  her 
voice,  "why  do  you  act  like  this?  What 
is  the  matter?  Don't  you  know  that  1  only 
want  you  to  do  what  is  for  your  o^yn  good  ? 

Frances  nodded  with  an  absent  little  smile, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  was  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  girl  heard  her  as  she  went  on  volubly, 
"My  dear,  there  is  very  little  ideal  love  in 
this  grasping  age.  You  had  a  taste  ot  it, 
and  how  did  you  like  it  ?  The  girl  who  mar- 
ries for  good  common-sense  reasons  is 
wisest !  It's  right  and  natural  for  you  to  do 
as  you  are  doing!"  . 

Suddenly  the  girl's  immobility  vanished. 
"Right  and  natural!"  she  laughed  with  re- 
leased passion.  "It's  wrong  and  unnatural 
and  degrading !  I  will  marry  Mr.  Jordan 
because  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do,  but 
let's  not  be  hypocrites  about  it.  Let  s  at 
ieast  be  frankly  sordid  !"  . 

Mrs  Taylor  stared  at  her  daughter  in  dis- 
may. Was  this  girl  with  burning,  weary 
eyes    and    face    drawn    with    pain  really 

'^"'Fo"a' moment  the  girl  faced  her  mother 
in  silence,  then,  as  Mrs.  Taylor  did  not 
speak,  she  went  on  excitedly,  'I  suppose 
you  know  that  I'll  do  Mr.  Jordan  the  Justice 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  He  sha'n't  be  allowed 
to  imagine  that  I— care  !  I'm  not  quite  low 
enough  to  act— that  lie  !"  Her  voice  broke 
in  a  great  sob,  and  others  following  in  quick 
succession,  she  hurried  down  the  long  hall. 

"Frances,  you.  don't  know  what  you  re 
saying!"  her  mother  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"Come  back  here  this  moment,"  but  the 
girl  only  sped  on  up  the  steps,  blindly  seek- 
fng  the  seclusion  of  her  room. 

Locking  her  door,  she  began  to  dress, 
pulling  and  twitching  at  her  garments  vin- 
dictively. She  did  not  understand  her  own 
feelings.  She  only  knew  that  she  could  not 
fight  the  hopeless  battle  she  was  engaged  in 
any  longer.  .  , 

At  two  o'clock  Mr.  Jordan  arrived.  All 
day  the  sky  had  been  gray,  and  hardly  had 
he  entered  the  door  before  a  cold,  penetrat- 
ing rain  began  to  fall.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^ 
Waiting  in  the  comfortable  parlor,  ne 
smiled  into  the  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth. 
The  weather  was  evidently  his  ally.  With 
cheerful  satisfaction,  he  spread  his  thin, 
aristocratic  hands  toward  the  blaze,  his 
thoughts  dwelling  contentedly  on  the  hours 
to  come.  A  home  afternoon  pleased  him 
better  than  an  automobile  ride,  for  he  knew 
Mrs  Taylor  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that 
she  would  make  a  tete-a-tete  with  Frances 
quite  possible.                            .  ^ 

He  was  not  wrong,  for  up-stairs  Mrs.  1  ay- 
lor  was  viewing  the  storm  with  equal  com- 
■  p'aisance  and  a  similar  feeling  that  the 
fates  were  with  her.  She  did  not  take 
Frances'  outburst  at  all  seriously,  for  the 
girl's  brief  rages  had  never  produced  any 
results.  ^     ,  , 

Clara  had  announced  Mr.  Jordan  s  coming 
to  both  ladies,  and  in  a  few  moments  Frances 
aTipeared  at  her  mother's  door. 

*  "Are  you  ready  to  come  down?"  she  ques- 
tioned nervously.  ,  ,  , 

"Not  yet."  Mrs.  Taylor  regarded  her 
dressing-gown  placidly.  "I'll  not  be  dressed 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  yet.    Don't  wait. 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  with  her 
hand  on  the  door-knob,  then  she  went  out 
quietly.  The  calmness  of  her  mothers 
maneuvering  seemed  to  crush  her.  How 
powerless  she  was  to  contend  against  such 
persistence!  t  j 

When  she  entered  the  parlor,  Mr.  Jordan 
rose  with  eager  alacrity  and  clasped  both  of 
her  small  cold  hands  in  his,  exclaiming  ten- 
derly, "My  dear  little  lady !  How  glad  I  am 
to  see  you !" 


A  quiver  ran  through  her  at  the  sound  of 
liis  voice,  at  the  living  reality  of  his  pres- 
ence. Laboriously  she  had  convinced  herself 
that  she  had  misjudged  him,  yet  now  she  felt 
the  old  unreasoning  dislike  sweep  over  her 
with  fresh  force.  ,  ,  .     ,        ^  t,  „ 

A  little  dazed,  she  allowed  him  to  seat  her 
in  the  most  comfortable  chair,  to  place  a 
cushion  at  her  back;  she  heard  him  murmur 
sympathetically  how  tired  she  looked-- 
almost  ill;  and  when  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  he  was  sitting  beside  her  lean- 
ing far  forward,  looking  at  her  with  the 
half-tender,  half-mocking  expression  she 
always  associated  with  him,  and  there  came 
over  her  the  conviction  that  he  knew  she 
was  about  to  surrender,  that  he  had  read  her 
as  easily  as  an  open  book  and  when  he 
spoke,  her  intuition  was  verified. 

"Haven't  you  resisted  long  enough?  he 
questioned,  his  tone  really  gentle  really 
tender;  for  when  he  was  uncrossed,  Jacob 
Jordan  was  the  kindest  of  men ;  and  at  that 
moment  he  felt  that  his  long  pursuit  was 
at  an  end.  ,    •  , 

Under  his  look  Frances'  face  turned  pink, 
then  vivid  scarlet,  with  shame,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  .      ,      i  • 

He  laughed  exultantly,  enjoying  her  hesi- 
tation. Half  of  his  love  for  Frances  had 
been  inspired  by  her  resistance.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  chase,  and  only  deemed  the 
girl  who  fled  from  his  pursuit  worth  catch- 
ing. Frances  had  fled  in  desperate  ear- 
nest, and  now  he  construed  her  flaming 
blushes  and  downcast  eyes  as  the  last  signs 
of  pride  and  maiden  hesitation.         .  ,„  . 

"It's  hard  to  say  'yes,'  isn  t  it  ?  he 
queried.  "But  don't  be  afraid.  It  s  the 
way  of  a  maid  with  a  man.__  It  s  the  sweet- 
est surrender  in  the  world.  .  aii  * 
His  voice  was  low  and  winning.  All  91 
his  powerful  fascination  was  paramount  in 
this  moment  of  apparent  victory. 

'Come,"  he  ended  persuasively,  holding 
t  his  arms.    "I'm  not  so  very  terrible  ! 


Frances  looked  up  troubled.     Was  this 
man  with  gentle,  soothing  manner  really  the 
Jacob   Jordan   whose    sarcastic  dominance 
had  always  repelled  her.     „  „    ,     ,  ,^  , 
"You're  not  terrible  at  all,"  she  faltered, 
disregarding    his    outstretched    arms.  i 
think  I've  been  unjust  to  you,  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  I'm  very  sorry."    Tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes  as  she  went  on  with  half-shy,  half- 
frightened  gratitude,  her  dislike  of  him  tem- 
porarily forgotten.    "I  learned  about  this 
house    quite    accidentally— and   you    don  t 
know   how   much  I— we— appreciate  your 
delicacy  and  kindness."  „ 
"Don't  speak  of  kindness  between  us!_ 
he  begged,  congratulating  himself  on  this 
lucky  stroke  of  fortune.    "I  didn't  want  you 
to  know,  but  since  you  have  made  the  dis- 
covery, need  I  tell  you  that  I'd  do  much 
more — for  your  sake?" 

Again  he  held  out  his  arms,  but  this 
time  imperatively,  masterfully,  murmuring, 
"Frances,  come!" 

The  girl  half  rose,  fascinated,  then  as 
quickly  shrank  back  again,  before  the  eager, 
exultant  light  in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  love  you,"  she  sobbed  with  sud- 
den abandon.  "I  want  to  marry  you,  but 
I  don't  love  you  !    What  can  I  do  ? 

For  an  instant,  Mr.  Jordan  stared  at  her 
in  amazement,  then  in  a  flash  he  sprang  up 
his  mildness  gone,  all  of  his.  old  autocratic 
dominance  to  the  fore  at  this  first  sign  of 
possible  defeat,  and  catching  Frances  in  his 
arms,  demanded  tensely,  "What  do  you 
mean?    What  in  the  world  do  you  mean? 

The  girl  released  herself  almost  wildly. 
Suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  horror 
of  what  she  was  doing  came  over  her. 

"Oh  Mr.  Jordan,"  she  pleaded  desper- 
ately, "please  don't  urge  me!  Please  dont 
force  me,  because  I  want  to  marry  you,  but 
it's  too  awful ;  I  can't  do  it !"        •  . 

The  dark  red  of  anger  sprang  into  the 
man's  thin  cheeks  .  He  had  been  too  near 
victory  to  take  this  fresh  reUiff  with  his 
usual  calm.  ,    .  ^1 

"Nonsense,"    he    exclaimed  indignantly. 
You  are  acting  like  a  child,  Frances  !  Do 


you  think  it's  right  to  play  with  me  in  this 
way?"  ,      ,  . 

The  girl  bent  her  head  on  the  chair-arm 
in  mute  anguish. 

"No  Everything  I  do  seems  wrong !  she 
confessed  bitterly.  "I  can't  blame  you  for 
despising  me !"  _  ,    .  ,  .      .  ^ 

The  agony  in  her  voice  touched  him;  but 
far  from  lessening  his  determination  to  win 
her  it  merely  irritated  him  that  she  should 
place  him  in  such  an  unpleasant  position.  _ 

For  several  moments  there  was  silence  in 
the  big  room.  The  fire  crackled  cheerily 
as  though  the  gossipy  tongues  of  flame  were 
leaping  up  for  a  good  view,  then  returning 
to  discuss  the  scene  before  them.  It  was 
the  lull  that  precedes  a  final  effort.  Jacob 
Jordan,  his  mind  busy  deciding  on  fresh 
tactics,  noted  svibconsciously  that  the  rain 
was  still  falling  with  a  silent,  persistent  con- 
tinuance that  gave  him  a  feeling  of  kinship. 
He  heard  the  harsh  noises  of  the  street,  he 
even  heard  the  clock  ticking.  ,  ■  ^  ^ 

Frances'  panic  gradually  lessened  into  a 
great  weariness.  She  was  grateful  for  the 
momentary  respite,  the  opportunity  to  try  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  her  thoughts 
So  they  sat  quite  still  for  a  few  brief 
minutes,  then  the  door-bell  startled  them 
with  its  abrupt  reminder  of  the  outside 
world.  .  .  , 

Frances  hastily  sat  up,  wiping  her  eyes 
and  trying  to  assume  her  ordinary  manner, 
while  over  Mr.  Jordan's  face  came  the 
mocking,  keen-eyed  expression  with  which 
he  habitually  masked  his  thoughts.  . 

In  a  moment  they  heard  Clara  answering 
the  summons,  then  Caroline's  soft  voice 
sounded,  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  an 
instant  later  she  entered  the  room.  _ 

Woman  of  the  world  that  she  was  in  the 
•best  sense  of  that  terra,  she  allowed  no  look 
of  surprise  to  appear  at  sight  of  Mr.  Jordan 
or  Frances'  tear-stained  face;  but  instinc- 
tively divining  much  of  the  situation  from 
the  expression  of  intense  relief  which  came 
into  Frances'  face  at  her  entrance,  she 
determined  to  end  the  interview  by  an- 
nouncing her  news.  She  did  not  fear  to  do 
this  for  she  well  knew  that  there  is  no 
armor  as  proof  against  gossip  as  candid 
publicity.  .  ,  . 

"Father  found  !"  Frances  cried  in  joyous 
amazement,  in  the  middle  of  Caroline  s  dis- 
creet explanation.  "How  wonderful !  I  m 
so  happy-so  glad!"  Her  words  POured  out 
with  rapturous  incoherence.  Neverbefore  had 
she  realized  the  depth  of  her  feeling  for  the 
self-effacing  father  she  had  known  so  little. 

Jacob  Jordan  was  violently  angry  at  the 
interruption  and  its  cause;  but  capable  as 
he  might  be  of  ethical  misdemeanors,  he  was 
incapable  of  disregarding  the  social  niceties. 

During  the  family  crisis  which  had  so 
suddenly  developed  he  knew  himself  to  be 
an  intruder,  so  after  a  moment  s  reluctant 
hesitation,  during  which  he  politely  proffered 
his  services,  which  were  as  courteously 
declined,  he  bowed  himself  out,  managing, 
however,  to  murmur  to  Frances,  Until  ttie 
next  time,"  with  very  definite  meaning. 

Then,  before  Frances  and  Caroline  could 
exchange  half  a  dozen  words,  Mrs.  Taylor 
entered  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  Caroline 
delivered  the  letter,  everything  else  vvas  tor- 
eotten,  and  the  scene  became  hysterical. 

Mrs  Taylor  did  not  indulge  in  as  many 
reproaches  as  Caroline  had  expected,  for 
her  brief  experience  of  poverty  was  too  bit- 
ter not  to  make  her  desire  her  bread-winner 
back  at  any  cost,  and  in  the  sense  that  so 
selfish  a  woman  could  feel  that  emotion  she 
loved  her  husband.  , 

Even  during  the  excitement,  however,  she 
glanced  at  Frances  from  time  to  time  with 
Inxious  curiosity,  but  she  put  no  quesaons 
ashamed  to  have  anyone  know  that  any  but 
the  one  subject  was  in  her  thoughts.  After 
a  few  moments  of  agitated  questioning,  she 
and  Frances  hurried  UP-stairs  to  put  on 
their  hats  and  coats,  while  Caroline  waited 
for  them  below.        .  ,    ,  . 

In  the  sudden  quiet  that  followed  their 
exit,  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with 
closed  eyes.    Now  that  her  duty  was  done. 


she  felt  very  tired  in  heart  and  body  and 
a  dull  feeling  of  loneliness  crept  oyer  her. 
Very  soon  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  husband 
would  be  reunited  and  Frances  would  have 
Norman,  and  then  none  of  them  would  need 
her  any  more,  she  thought  with  a  strange 
feeling  ox  regret,  and  gradually  an  almost 
passionate  desire  always  to  be  necessary, 
always  to  be  the  one  person  in  the  world  to 
someone,  filled  her  consciousness  and  forced 
the  hot  tears  to  her  eyes.  Hastily  she  wiped 
them  away  as  Frances'  and  Mrs.  Taylor  s 
voices  sounded  from  the  stairs,  but  the  feel- 
ing that  had  caused  them  rema.ined.  _ 

A  taxicab  had  been  ordered,  and  in  a 
moment  the  two  women  were  seated  m  it. 
Caroline  refused  to  accompany  them,  saying, 
"You  will  surely  wish  to  be  alone  at  farst, 
and  you  can  just  telephone _me  later  if  there 
is  anything  more  I  can  do."  _ 

Frances  was  looking  absently  at  the  mud 
which  had  been  churned  up  by  Mr.  Jordan  s 
motor-car,  and  suddenly  the  memory  of  his 
last  words,  "Until  the  next  time,"  returned 
to  her  and  with  it  her  usual  nervous  dread. 
Some  vague  uneasy  presentiment  seemed  to 
tell  her  that  Jacob  Jordan  had  still  a  part 
to  play  in  her  life.  Abruptly  she  leaned  tor- 
ward  and  put  her  arms  about  Caroline  s 
neck,  thinking  of  her  opportune  appearance. 
"We  always  want  you,  dear,"  she  murmured, 
kissing  her.  "Everything  seems  to  go  better 
when  you  are  around."  .  ' 

Caroline  returned  the  caress  lovingly,  a 
little  of  her  old  unselfish  joy  returning,  but 
when  the  taxicab  with  the  usual  preliminary 
whir  and  jolt  started  away  down  the  slip- 
pery street,  she  shivered  in  the  cold  air  just 
freed  from  rain,  and  the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness rushed  back  upon  her,  but  as  she  hur- 
ried toward  the  nearest  car-line  gradually 
she  began  to  blush  and  smile  as  the  memory 
of  the  morning's  scene  in  Mr.  West  s  office 
recurred  to  her  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
"the  one"  to  him!  [to  be  continuedJ 


Mind  Your  Feet! 

vou  must  always  mind  your  feet,  because  they're  sometimes  apt  to  stray 

Y^ndTead  you  too  mischief,  if  you're  foolish,  young  and  gay. 

We  o?ten  bllme  our  inward  selves  for  lots  of  things  we  do^ 

Whilst  all  the  time  it's  just  our  feet  who've  guided  us  and  who 

Will  take  us  into  places  that  we  have  no  right  to  be, 

And  make  us  suffer  many  things  that  we  could  not  foresee. 

So  keen  vour  weather  eye  upon  those  members,  i  entreat, 

Your  head  and  heart  will  do  their  part,  but,  mmd  you,  mmd  your  feet! 

Thev  sav  that  every  movement  has  a  meaning  of  its  own 

So  watch  the  movements  of  your  feet,  because,  if  left  alone 

They  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  they  don't  care  where  they  go, 

So  keep  an  eye  upon  the  little  wiggle  of  each  toe 

Tf  seated  at  a  table  and  one  foot  should  gently  touch 

inc^her  foot-be  cautious  now-the  contact  might  mean  much! 

For  tentative  caresses  stolen  thus,  of  course,  are  sweet, 

Bu^  wm  only  lead  to  danger,  so  be  careful,  mmd  your  feet! 

Tf  when  o-oing  into  battle  as  a  soldier  brave  and  bold, 

You  wm  not  feel  keen  for  fighting  if  your  feet  are  feelmg  cold. 

Then  w^rm  them  up  by  exercise,  turn,  run  the  other  way. 

So  that  when  th'y'r'e  good  and  warm  you  can,  then  fight  another  day. 

And  don't  forget  when  in  a  crowd  or  riding  on  a  car 

To  keep  vour  trotters  well  in  hand-don't  thrust  thetn  out  too  far. 

If  vouVe  lucky  and  are  sitting,  put  them  underneath  the  seat 

And  keep  them  there  until  you  rise ;  be  careful,  mind  your  feet ! 

Now  here's  advice  to  older  folk  (much  older  folk  than  me)  : 
r\^A  i.>^;oc  QTid  nid  o-entlemen  who  hobble  pamtuiiy. 

?  1^ kindl^thot  Sid  friends  which  you  h-e  had  s  nee  you  were  born. 

Put  a  plaster  on  the  bunion  and  on  every  little  corn 

Remember  they  have  carried  you  for  many  anxious  years 

And  l^ve  borne  you  to  much  sunshine  through  this  weary  vale  of  tears. 

Think  back  on  pavements  gaily  trod  and  flowery  meadows  sweet 

And  if  you  want  to  still  tread  on,  tread  gently,  mmd  your  feet! 


Keeping  Ourselves  at  Our  Best 

By  E.  G.  White 

How  very  rare  a  thing  it  is  to  find  a  person 
who  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances at  his  best,  able  to  be  complete 
master  of  the  situation.  What  engineer 
would  think  of  taking  his  engine  out  for  a 
run  in  anything  short  of  the  best  condition 
possible,  every  part  perfectly  cleaned,  pol- 
ished and  oiled  ?  Is  it  not  fully  as  essential 
that  to  do  the  best  possible  service  the  body 
be  kept  likewise,  in  the  best  attainable  con- 
dition, and  yet  how  very  seldom  is  this 
done'  The  body  has  certain  requirements 
just  as  essential  to  a  perfect  working  con- 
dition as  are  those  of  the  engine.  . 

How  many  people  rise  of  a  morning  with 
that  tired,  languid  feeling,  a  dull  ache  in 
the  head,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  their  sleeping-apart- 
ments lacked  ventilation.  Many,  likewise 
are  allowing  themselves  to  move  at  a  snail  s 
pace,  entirely  unfitted  for  efficient  service, 
just  from  sheer  lack  of  sufficient  sleep, 
nature's  great  restorer,  when  by  adding  two 
hours  to  what  they  already  had  secured  they 
would  have  experienced  that  feeling  of  rest- 
fulness,  of  buoyancy,  that  would  have  fully 
doubled  their  working  capacity.  . 

What  a  pity  that  persons  will,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  drag  themselves  about  more 
dead  than  alive,  unable  to  do  their  utmost, 
when  a  thorough  bath,  a  vigorous  friction- 
rubbing,  would  make  them  new  creatures, 
ready  to  attempt  anything.  Often  the  weary 
houseworker,  exhausted  by  reason  of  the 
never-ending  demands  on  time  and  strength, 
would  find  herself  rejuvenated  by  getting  out 
of  doors  into  God's  blessed  sunshine  and 
oure  air,  drinking  in  the  healing  drafts  and, 
best  of  all,  working  in  the  garden,  digging 
in  the  dirt,  letting  the  magnetic  currents  ot 
the  earth  draw  from  her  system  the  poison 
of  the  overwrought  nerves. 

Or  for  another,  the  most  complete  rest- 
cure  'would  be  a  day  off,  a  spin  through  the 
country,  different  scenes,  new  faces. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  transgressions 
against  the  well-being  of  the  body  is  that  of 
improper  diet,  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with 
foods  so  difficult  of  digestion  So  long  have 
people  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
"the  more  food  eaten,  the  more  strength, 
when  more  often  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case,  that  the  evolution  from  these  theories 
must  be  long  and  painful.      '  r,  j 

But  that  evolution  must  be  accomplished 
ere  our  bodies  are  in  a  condition  to  manuest 
anything  like  the  perfect  working  condition 
?hJt  an  all-wise  Creator  designed  that  they 
should  manifest ;  till  they  show  forth  mere 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Creator  who  planned 
them  as  perfect  working  machines,  capal'ie, 
by  proper  adherence  to  natures  wise  laws, 
of  almost  untold  possibilities. 

Whose  Little  Boy  Was  He? 

A  n  iron  hoop  bounded  through  the  area 
A  railino-s  of  a  suburban  house  and  played 
havoc  with  the  kitchen  window.  The  womar 
waited,  anger  in  her  eyes,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  hoop's  owner.    Presently  he  came._ 

"Please,  I've  broken  your  window,  he 
said,  "and  here's  father  to  mend  it." 

And  sure  enough,  he  was  followed  by  c 
stolid-looking  workman,  who  at  once  startec 
to  work,  while  the  small  boy  ran  off. 

"That'll  be  four  bits,  ma'am,'  announcec 
the  glazier  when  the  window  was  mended. 

"Four  bits !"  gasped  the  woman.  Bu 
your  boy  broke  it— the  little  tellow  with  ih; 
hoop,  you  know.    You're  his  father,  aren 

you?"  ,  , .  ,  , 

The  stolid  man  shook  his  head. 
"Don't  know  him  from  Adam,    he  said 
"He  came  around  to  my  place  and  told  m 
his  mother  wanted  her  window  fixed.    \  on  r 
his  mother,  aren't  you?"  ,     j  1 

And  the  woman  shook  her  head,  a  "o.- 
Lippincott's. 
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Farm  and  FiresiJe,  February  17,  1912 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

DEAR  COUSINS— 
The  New  Year's  Resolutions  have  been  comir.": 
in  with  every  mail.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  cousin: 
belonging  to  our  Club  had  decided  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  have  written 
me  about  it.  I  think  that  we  may  be  able  to 
who  won  the  prizes  by  the  next  issue,  bu":  -Ot 
making  any  promises.  I  just  wish  you  cc  -'.u  ^ce  the 
piles  and  piles  of  letters  that  come  to  "Our  Department 
of  Good  Resolutions." 

Don't  you  think  that  it  -s  <ime  to  be  starting  to  write 
me  about  those  school  resoluiions  that  I  talked  about 
to  you  in  my  letter  of  January  6th?  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  to  work  to  help  j  ou. 

You  see,  our  paper.  Farm  axd  Fireside,  is  ver}'  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  country  schools.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  read  the  delightful  articles  that  Miss 
Jessie  Field  v/rote  us,  not  so  very  long  ago.  Miss  Field 
is  superintendent  of  some  of  the  finest  country  schools 
in  the  United  States.  She  knows  just  what  boys  and 
girls  need  in  their  schools  and  how  to  help  them  to  get 
those  things.  She  told  me  that  every  girl  in  her  county 
has  some  kind  of  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking  and 
serving,  if  she  cares  to  take  it,  and  every  boy  has  a 
chance  to  study  corn-judging  and  many  other  things 
interesting  to  farm  boys. 

E^■ery  summer  they  have  a  farm  institute  for  the  girls 
and  boys  of  the  county.  They  live  in  tents  for  ten  days 
and  have  excellent  teachers  from  Ames  Agricultural 
College  to  show  them  the  very  newest  and  best  methods 
in  domestic  science  and  farming. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  great  deal  of  learning  and 
fun.  too,  you  can  get  out  of  school-work  if  you  just 
go  about  it  the  right  wa3'. 

So  write  to  me  about  your  school.  Tell  me  what  it 
nc'ds.  and  what  }ou  think  would  help  to  make  things 
lj=-'er.    Ask  \  our  teacher  to  write  to  me.    I'm  sure  that 


I  can  help  a  great  deal  if  only  you  will  let  me.  Your 
Cousin  Sally  is  just  as  interested  in  the  girls  and  boys 
of  our  rural  schools  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

And  our  page  is  going  to  have  some  dandy  plans  on 
it  for  our  school  gardens.  Wait  till  you  see  what  I 
have  up  my  sleeve.    All  sorts  of  things ! 

Don't  you  just  love  to  look  through  seed-catalogues? 
That's  what  I've  been  doing  until  I  dream  of  wonderful 
rose-bushes  that  are  all  rose,  and  tomato-plants  where 
there  are  six  tomatoes  to  every  three  leaves. 

Then  it's  "Ho"  for  our  tomato  clubs  and  our  corn 
clubs  and  our  poultry  clubs  and  all  sorts  of  good  things. 

And  now'  one  word  about  our  contest.  I  want  this 
nevi'  contest  to  be  the  most  successful  one  we  have 
ever  had.  Study  the  picture  well.  Think  over  it,  then 
get  your  pad  and  pencil,  and  write  about  it.  Remember 
that  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  penmanship 
will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  composition  work.  So 
do  your  level  best.  Don't  say,  "Oh,  I  can't  write  as  good 
a  letter  as  the  other  boys  and  girls  !  I'll  never  win  a 
prize  !"  For  then  you  are  bound  to  fail.  Say  to  }-our- 
self,  "I'll  do  it  and  do  it  the  very  best  I  can."  And  even 
if  5'ou  shouldn't  win  a  prize,  you  will  have  at  least 
tried.  "Practice  makes  perfect."  so  don't  give  up  easily. 
If  Marconi  had  given  up  at  every  little  discouragement, 
we  would  have  no  wireless  telegraphy  to-day !  Every 
great  man  has  had  to  face  disappointments,  but  perse- 
verance, courage  and  just  plain  grit  made  him  worthy 
of  a  place  in  histor\-, 

I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  I  can't  tell  Mr. 
Quick  that  this  contest  is  the  biggest  one  we've  had 
since  I  came  among  you. 

I  want  our  little  people  to  try,  too!  I'm  just  as  inter- 
ested in  you,  dear  little  folks,  as  I  am  in  my  older 
cousins. 

Remember,  everybody,  that  whatever  you  write  must 
be  your  own.  Don  t  ask  for  help.  Depend  on  yourself. 
You  know  we  C.  S.  C.  m.embers  believe  in  a  square 
deal — so  play  fair.    Then,  if  you  win  a  prizt.  yo.i  will 


know  that  j'ou  won  honestly.  Be  sure  to  write  your 
name,  age  and  address  at  the  top  of  your  letter. 

Dear  me !  I've  used  up  all  my  space.  I  wanted  to 
say  loads  of  things  that  I  have  no  room  for  this  time. 
So  good-by  until  next  issue,  and  don't  neglect  to 
write  to,         Yours  affectionately.       Cousin  Sally. 

Our  New  Contest 

r^TKLS  and  boys,  I  want  jou  to  look  at  the  picture 
^  which  is  below  these  words.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?  How  does  it  make  you  feel?  Where  would 
you  like  to  hang  such  a  picture  if  you  had  it  framed? 
Won't  you  write  me  some  letters  on  this  subject?  I 
have  decided  to  make  it  our  next  prize  contest.  The 
girl  or  boy  who  writes  me  the  best  letter  on  one  or  all 
of  the  questions  that  I  have  asked  about  the  picture  will 
receive  the  first  prize.  The  ten  next  best  letters  will 
receive  ten  other  prizes.  The  first  prize  will  be  what 
is  called  an  artist's  proof  of  the  picture,  nicely  framed, 
and  ready  to  hang  just  where  jou  think  it  ought  to  be. 
I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  place  where  I  would 
hang  such  a  picture  and  I'm  very  anxious  to  have  yours. 

Now  don't  have  your  letters  too  long.  Try  to  say  all 
that  you  have  to  say  in  one  hundred  words.  Write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  see  that  they  reach  me 
on  or  before  February  15.  1912.  Address  Cousin  Sally's 
Contest,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Puzzle  Answers 

IF  YOU  haven't  guessed  the  names  of  the  girls  which 
*  are  the  answers  to  the  puzzle  entitled  "Hidden  Names 
of  Girls,"  which  I  published  on  our  page  in  the  issue 
of  January  20,  1912,  here  are  the  answers*  1,  Frederica; 
2,  Stella;  3,  Effa :  4.  Elizabeth;  5,  Julia;  6,  Frances; 
7,  Florence;  8.  Josephine;  9,  Adelaide;  10,  Alice:  11, 
lone;  12,  JVIaud ;  13.  Helen;  14,  Grace;  15,  Edi'.h; 
16,  Jane:  17,  Mabel;  18,  Emma;  19,  Caroline;  20,  Anna; 
21,   Bertha;   22,   Edna.     Did  you  guess   the  names? 


'■4 


Forgotten — A  painting  by  Balfour-Ker 

Verses  by  Dosha  Macy 


"T^HE  summer's  work  is  over, 
^     The  pasture's  brown  and  bare, 
The  dead  leaves,  falling,  rustle, 
And  chilly  is  the  air. 

I'll  wander  toward  the  barn-lot, 

'Tis  time  that  I  was  fed 
And  housed  within  a  light,  warm  stall. 

And  had  a  good  straw  bed. 


I've  toiled  and  sweat  through  many  a  day, 

At  plow,  or  drag,  or  drill ; 
Thus  helped  my  master  faithfully 

His  granaries  to  fill. 

I  ask  not  for  my  ser\-ice 

His  silver  or  his  gold. 
Why  is  it  then  I  suffer 

With  hunger  and  with  cold? 


The  night  is  closing  round  me, 
And  snow  is  falling  fast. 

The  gentle,  sighing  breezes 
Have  reached  a  stormy  blast 

The  moon  has  ceased  its  shining, 
All  hidden  are  the  stars ; 

Will  anyone  remember 

To  come,  let  down  the  bars? 
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Heating  for  Country  Homes 

By  William  Draper  Brinckk 


IET'S  suppose  a  minute. 
Suppose  you  have  a  little  lawsuit 
on  hand ;  something  involving  only 
about  fifty  dollars,  for  instance.  Well 
then,  do  you  attempt  to  handle  the  case 
yourself,  to  be  your  own  lawyer?  Of 
course  you  don't ! 

But  suppose  you  want  to  put  in  a  new 
heating-system;  what  then?  It's  a  matter 
of  several  times  fifty  dollars,  so  do  you 


FIG.  I. 

consult  a  disinterested  expert  and  pay  him 
for  his  advice  ?  "No ;  why  should  I  ?"  you 
say. 

But  stop  and  consider;  what  do  you 
really  know  about  heating?  What  is  the 
difference  between  steam  heat  and  vapor 
heat,  for  example?  And  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hot 
water?  Of  course,  your  plumber  can  tell 
you  something;  only,  if  you  were  buying 
a  horse,  would  you  depend  entirely  on  the 
word  of  the  fellow  who  was  selling  it  to 
you  ? 

When  the  average  man  wants  his  house 
heated,  he  usually  goes  to  two  or  three 
different  heater  men,  saying  to  each,  "I 
want  a  bid  on  heating  my  house  with  hot 
air,"  or  steam,  or  hot  water,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Now,  each  of  these  men  wants 
the  job;  therefore,  he  tries  to  get  it,  by 
putting  in  a  low  bid.  Of  course,  he  can 
cut  off  all  his  profits  and  do  the  work  at 
bare  cost ;  only,  he  doesn't !  No ;  he 
figures  on  the  very  smallest  heater  that 
will  possibly  do  the  work,  thereby  saving 
twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars.  "Saving?" 
Yes,  in  a  way;  but  a  heater  that  is  too 
small  requires  forcing  to  make  it  heat 
the  house  properly;  and  you  will  have  to 
burn  more  than  enough  extra  coal,  the 
very  first  year,  to  eat  up  every  cent  of 
that  "saving !" 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  go  to  some 
reliable  heater  man,  architect  or  heating 


FIG.  2. 

engineer  and  pay  him  to  prepare  your 
heating-specifications;  letting  him  exam- 
ine your  house  and  do  the  thing  very 
thoroughly.  Of  course,  some  obliging 
heater  man  may  offer  to  prepare  such 
specifications  free  of  charge,  but  don't 
touch  them!  They  will  very  possibly  be 
"loaded,"  so  that  no  other  heater  man  can 
bid  on  them  with  any  hope  of  success. 
You  think  you  can  detect  such  a  "load?" 
Well,  you  can't,  that's  all.  And  a  thing 
you  get  for  nothing  is  usually  worth  just 
about  what  you  pay  for  it,  or  a  little  less ! 

Now  let's  look  at  the  different  systems 
a  bit.  ' 

Direct  Hot  Air — First  comes  ordinary 
hot  air  (Fig.  1)  with  a  furnace  in  the 
cellar,  and  tin  heat-pipes  running  to  the 
registers.  Cold  air  is  taken  in  through 
an  opening  in  the  cellar  wall  (A)  and 
then  carried  in  a  large  cold-air  pipe  (B) 
to  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace-casing. This  cold  air  gets  heated 
as  it  rises  around  the  fire-pot,  and  then 
passes  up  into  the  drum  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  From  here  it  is  distributed 
by  the  various  pipes  to  the  different  regis- 
ters.  Very  simple?    Not  a  bit  of  it! 

For  instance,  there  is  a  high  wind  and 
the  sash  doesn't  fit  very  tightly  on  that  side 
of  the  house.  So  the  air  blows  into  the 
dining-room,  under  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  gale,  and  forces  back  the  column 


of  warm  air  coming  up  the  register,  only, 
as  this  warm  air  must  escape  somewhere, 
it  shoots  out  into  the  living-room  with 
double  volume.  Therefore,  we  get  too 
much  warm  air  where  we  don't  \vant  it, 
and  not  enough  where  we  do.  This  diffi- 
culty exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  ordinary  warm-air  systems,  though 
we  can  control  it  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  putting  the  furnace  over  nearer  the 
windy  side  of  the  house,  so  as  to  make  the 
pipes  on  that  side  as  short  and  direct  as 
possible.  Also,  the  dampers  in  the  cellar 
heat-pipes  can  be  manipulated,  partly 
closing  some  and  opening  others  full. 

The  cold-air  pipe  is  often  too  small;  it 
should  have  two  thirds  the  combined  area 
of  all  the  other  pipes.  And,  in  very  cold 
weather  it's  as  well  to  shut  off  the  outside 
damper,  A,  and  open  the  lid,  B.  Then 
there  ought  to  be  a  very  large  i^egister 
in  the  floor  of  the  hall,  without  any  con- 
necting pipe;  when  this  register  is  open, 
the  cold  air  in  the  house  drops  down  in 
the  cellar,  enters  the  cold-air  pipe  at  B, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  furnace,  to  be 
re-heated.  Of  course,  it  takes  far  less 
fuel  to  re-heat  this  moderately  cool  air 
than  to  heat  the  very  cold  outdoor  air, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  re-heated  air 
isn't  so  fresh  and  pure. 

Therefore,  an  ordinary  hot-air  system, 
save  in  small,  sheltered  houses,  requires 
an  excessive  amount  of  fuel  to  get  the 
proper  results,  though  the  first  cost  is 
less  than  any  other  sort  of  heating-plant. 

Hot- Air  Radiators — But  quite  recently 
a  modified  hot-air  system  has  been  intro- 
duced. An  ordinary  hot-air  furnace  is 
installed  in  the  cellar;  then  the  usual  tin 
heat-pipes  are  put  in.  Only,  instead  of 
registers,  small  flat  sheet-iron  radiators 
are  set  in  the  rooms  and  a  second  series 
of  tin  pipes  are  run  to  carry  the  cooled 
air  back  to  the  furnace,  where  it  is  re- 
heated and  sent  up  again,  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously (Fig.  2).  It  is  exactly  like  a 
steam-heat  system  in  principle,  but,  in 
place  of  steam,  the  pipes  are  filled  with 
hot  air.  Naturally,  wind  has  no  effect  on 
this  sealed-up  air.  The  cost  of  installa- 
tion is  more  than  an  ordinary  hot-air 
plant,  but  less  than  steam,  hot  water  or 
vapor. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  sys- 
tem is  a  great  fuel-saver,  and  so  far  their 
claims  seem  to  have  been  realized. 

Steam -Heat — About  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  steam  heat  was  considered  to 
be  the  ideal  thing,  but  to-day  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  hot  water 
and  vapor,  and  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
very  cold  weather  steam  will  heat  your 
house  splendidly,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  no  mqans  of  regulating  it  for  more 
moderate  temperatures.  If  you  shut  off 
the  steam,  everything  at  once  gets  cold; 
if  you  turn  it  on,  the  whole  radiator  gets 
frightfully  hot;  and,  therefore,  one  has 
to  be  continually  turning  the  valves  off 
and  on.  Practically  the  same  amount  of 
coal  is  used  to  keep  up  steam  in  mild 
weather  as  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and, 
finally,  if  a  little  too  much  water  gets  in 
the  pipes,  a  steam-heating  plant  can  kick 
up  enough  racket  to  drive  any  self- 
respecting  boiler-shop  insane  with  envy! 

Hot-Water  Heat — Hot  water  costs  a 
little  more  to  install  than  does  steam,  but 
it  is  better  in  nearly  every  way.  It  is 
entirely  under  control,  for  one  can  have 
the  water  barely  warm  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  hot  as  one  chooses.  Fig.  3  shows 
such  a  system ;  the  pipes  and  radiators  are 
always  full  of  water,  up  to  the  level  of  the 
expansion  tank  in  the  attic.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  risk  of  explosion,  for  this 
expansion  tank  is  open  at  the  top,  and 
thus  no  dangerous  pressure  can  be  pro- 
duced anywhere. 

When  a  fire  is  started,  the  warm  water 
at  the  top  of  the  boiler  rises,  while  the 
cold  water  in  the  radiators  flows  down 
and  comes  in  at  the  bottom.  Thus  a  con- 
stant circulation  is  set  up,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  fire.  But  if  the  boiler,  the  radia- 
tors, or  the  pipes  are  too  small,  or  if  the 
pipes  are  laid  without  the  proper  slant, 
the  system  will  be  a  failure.  The  rule  for 
calculating  the   size   of   radiators   is  a 


of  the  windows,  the  thickness  of  the  out- 
side walls,  and  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  The  handbooks  issued  by 
the  different  manufacturers  of  radiators 
give  these  rules. 

The  boiler  ought  to  be  rated  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  higher  than  the  radiation ; 
thus,  if  your  radiators  Work  out  to  600 
square  feet,  the  boiler  should  be  about  750 
feet  rated  capacity.  And,  by  the  way,  be 
sure  that  your  boiler  is  "sectional,"  and 
not  "round;"  if  at  any  time  you  add  a 
room  or  two,  and  need  more  heat,  it's  a 
very  simple  matter  to  slip  in  an  extra 
section,  but  the  round  boiler  cannot  be  so 
increased  and  you  will  have  to  buy  a  com- 
plete new  one. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  a  hot-water 
plant  is  the  risk  of  freezing,  for  tepid 
water  will  freeze  far  more  quickly  than 
cold  water,  odd  as  it  may  seem!  There- 
fore, it  is  unsafe  to  leave  all  the  radiators 
in  a  cold  room  shut  off  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time. 

Another  drawback  is  that  a  hot-water 
radiator  takes  an  hour  or  more  to  heat  up 
or  cool  off,  as  the  case  may  be;  it  is  not 
nearly  so  quick  on  the  trigger  as  the 
other  systems. 

Vapor  Heat — The  newest  system  is 
vapor  heat,  and  it  is,  all  things  considered, 
probably  the  most  satisfactory.    The  cost 


FIG.4. 

rather  complicated  one;  it  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  room,  the  number  and  size 


FIG.  3. 

is  about  equal  to  hot  water,  and  the  boiler 
and  radiators  are  almost  the  same  as  for 
steam. 

The  principle  is  something  like  steam ; 
only,  by  peculiarly  constructed  valves,  the 
air  is  sucked  out  of  the  system,  and  the 
vapor  from  the  hot  water,  at  practically 
no  pressure,  fills  the  pipes.  By  setting 
the  valves,  you  can  let  as  much  or  as  little 
vapor  into  the  radiators  as  you  choose, 
thus  keeping  the  room  at  the  exact  tem- 
perature required.  There  is  no  noise,  like 
steam;  no  risk  of  freezing,  like  hot  water, 
and  the  heat  is  very  "quick  on  the  trig- 
ger," responding  almost  instantly  when 
you  want  to  increase  or  lessen  it. 

It's  a  good  idea,  by  the  way,  to  build  a 
small  box  of  brickwork  around  your 
boiler  (Fig.  4)  ;  leave  an  opening  down 
near  the  bottom  to  admit  cold  air,  and 
then  set  a  register  in  the  floor  of  the  room 
above.  This  will  utilize  all  the  heat  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  it's  a 
mighty  comfortable  thing,  let  me  tell  you, 
to  have  such  a  register  to  stand  over  when 
one  comes  in  half 
frozen. 
f  The  various  hot- 

.  air  people  make 
quite  a  talk  about 
the  excellent  ven- 
tilation that  an 
ordinary  hot  -  air 
furnace  gives  one, 

FIG.  5.  tl^^"  ^^"^y 

ceed  to  slap  at  hot 

water,  vapor,  etc.,  because  these  do  not 
furnish  any  fresh  air.  This  objection  can 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  "indirect"  radi- 
ators (Fig.  5).  These  are  hung  under  the 
joists  in  the  cellar,  and  a  sheet-iron  box 
surrounds  them,  with  a  pipe  leading  to  the 
outside  air.  A  register  in  the  floor  lets 
the  heat  up. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  has  a 
fireplace  in  the  room,  there  will  never  be 
any  trouble  over  ventilation.  One  of  the 
largest  private  schools  in  Philadelphia 
keeps  an  open  fire  going  in  each  class- 
room, winter  and  summer;  and  the  air 
is  always  remarkably  fresh  and  pure.  Of 
course,  the  fireplace  isn't  meant  for  heat, 
merely  for  ventilation;  and  the  blaze  is 
kept  as  small  as  possible.  An  open  fire- 
place always  gives  such  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  comfort  to  a  room !  If  you 
should  go  to  England,  you  would  find 
one  in  nearly  every  home.  No;  whatever 
you  do,  don't  abandon  the  open  fire- 
place.   Nothing  can  ever  be  quite  so  cozy. 


It's  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


INIade  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

WalterBaker&  Co.Ltd. 

EstabUshed  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


''?o"'GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Becent  test  byProf.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago, 
and  Prof.  McKergow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  on 
leading  oil-burning  lamps  show  tile  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the 
most  economical  and  gives  over  twiee  as  mneh  light  as  the  Rayo 
and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odorless,  sale,  dean,  noiseless.  Better 
light  than  gas  or  electric.  Every  Aladdin  Lamp  fully  guaran- 
teed and  protected  by  patents  in  nearly  every  country  on  earth. 
Onr  burners  fit  your  old  lamps.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin, 
thorewillbe  AllfffM 

OHE  LAMP  or  BURNER  GIVEN 

in  each  neighborhood.  Send  postal  with  name  and  address, 
ask  tor  cat-  JIPIT&ITC  Ball  sold  over  1000  on  money  back 
alogue  M.  HUCIIId  giuarantee;  not  one  returned, 
Bruner  sold  iSOO  in  15  days.  Ask  for  liberal  agency  propcsi. 
tion.    Sample  lamp  furiifflhed. 

HANTLE  lamp  COMFAST  120  Aladdln  Bnlldlng.  Ohleage.  111. 


ITH  E'EESTatilGM 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs  2c.  per 
week.  Gives  500  oandle  power  light  and 
casts  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  grease,  nor 
odor.  Unequalled  forHomes.Stores.Hotele, 
Churohes.PublicHalls.etc.  Over  200  styles. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
 212  E.  Sth  St..  Canton,  0. 


AGENTS_^$45^  A  WEEK 
^ENDETS . 


Mei'il  all  leaks  inetantly  In  graniteware,  hot  water  bags,  tin,  copper, 
cooking  utenaile,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can 
use  them.  Fit  any  surface.  Smooth  Sample  hoi,  10c.  Complete  hoi, 
asstd  sizes, 25c, postpaid.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  agents.  Write 

today.       CoUette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  148,  AmBterdam,  N.  Y. 


i^RT  CALEHDAR  4  cts.  Postage 

I  will  send  a  handsome  1912  wall  calendar  in  8  colors  and 
gold,  and  a  big  assortment  of  Easter  and  other  post 
card  novelties  for  4o  postage  if  you  say  you  will  show 
the  cards  I  send  you  to  4  of  your  friends.      ^  ,  ^,  „ 
fl.  T.  Fogelsannar,     233  So.  Sth  St.,  Philadelphia,  P«. 


Pia       &  M  T  ft  SECURED  OR  Era 
Sk.    \     &  N    19  RETURISTED. 
Free  report  as  to  patentability.   Illustrated  Guid* 
Book,  and  List  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free. 
^It#OR  J.  EVANS  A  CO.,  WAsAlMGTOW,  P.  C. 


model 
SEARCH. 


PATENTS  foTV'k^^E- 

nooks.  Advice,  Searches  and  pUITir 
HIC  LiBt  of  Inventions  Wanted  *  *^  *  ■ 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Factory  Prices 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 
Price 
Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 

■when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  tlie  old  re- 
liable Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran- 
tee every  stove,  give  you 
400  different  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  $5.00  to  S40.00  on  the 
dealer's  price? 

30  Days 
FEEE 
TEST 

and  360  Days  Approval 
-the  only  sure-satisfac- 
tion way  to  buy.  Money 
|back  and    freiRht  paid 
both,  ways  if  stove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  c/ose  you'll  get  a 
bigger,  betterstove  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
Btove  Bhipp'?d  same  day  or- 
der Is  received.  Send  for  the 
Factory  Price  BooAr,  No.  133, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.»  Mfrs. 
KalamazoOf  Mich. 


-   .-        -  Art. 
'  -  ■_  Gas 

,   i^irecL  Lo  jrou  too 
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Novel  Borders  for  Towels 

Crocheted  Insertions  and  Edgings 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 


N  OUR  illustrations  are  shown  three  new  towels 
beautified  with  hand-made  laces,  a  method  of 
adornment  that  is  immensel)-  popular  just  now, 
both  with  the  prospective  bride  and  the  older 
woman  fond  of  a  lovely  home.  Two  of  these 
patterns  are,  in  spite  of  their  beaut.v,  exceedingly 
simple.  The  first  is  wider  and  more  elaborate,  in  effect  mucla 
like  Irish  crochet,  without  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  latter. 

Towel  with  Wide  Crocheted  Insertion — For  this  border  N.o. 
40  linen  spool-thread  and  a  medium-sized  steel  crochet-hook 
are  used.  The  border  is  made  of  square  medallions  joined 
together  after  they  are  finished.  The  medallion  with  the  center 
square  is  worked  as  follows  :  Ch  21,  turn,  skip  1  ch,  1  s.  c.  in  each 
of  the  others.  On  this  row  work  3  rows  more  of  s.  c,  picking 
up  the  stitches  on  the  double  thread. 

Fifth  Row — Turn,  9  s.  c.  along  row,  turn,  1  s.  c.  in  each  of 
the  9  just  made.  Drop  the  loop  from  the  needle,  but  do  not 
fasten  off.  Count  along  the  fourth  row  2  stitches  from  the 
end  of  the  fifth  row.    Begin  . 


r 
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in  the  third  stitch,  working 

9  s.  c.  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  row.  Turn,  1  s.  c.  in 
each  of  the  stitches  just 
made.    Fasten  off. 

Pick  up  the  .  dropped  loop 
and  work  the  seventh  row,  as 
follows :  Turn,  1  s.  c.  in 
each  s.  c.  to  center  space,  ch 

2,  1  s.  c.  in  each  s.  c.  of 
second  short  row. 

Eighth  Row — Turn,  20  s. 
c.  along  row. 

Ninth  Row — Turn,  7  s.  c. 
along  row,  turn,  7  s.  c.  on 
those  just  made.  Drop  the 
loop.  Count  2  stitches  along 
from  the  end  of  the  ninth 
row,  make  1  s.  c.  each  in  the 
third  and  fourth  stitches, 
turn,  1  s.  c.  in  each  of  the  2 
just  made.  Fasten  off.  Again 
count  2   stitches   along  the 

ninth  row,  begin  in  the  third,  and  work  7  s.  c.  to  the  end,  turn, 
7  s.  c.  on  those  just  made,  fasten  off.    Pick  up  the  dropped  loop. 

Twelfth  Row — 7  s.  c.  along  row,  ch  2,  2  s.  c.  on  center,  ch  2, 
7  s.  c.  to  end.  Make  1  row  all  s.  c,  repeat  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  rows,  make  3  rows  all  s.  c,  and  fasten  off. 

For  the  loops  around  the  square  continue  as  follows  : 
First  Round — Ch  7,  catch  in  the  fifth  ch  from  the  needle 
to  form  what  is  called  a  picot,  ch  8  and  catch  in  the  fifth  ch 
from  the  needle  for  a  picot,  ch  2.  catch  in  the  end  of  the  third 
row  down  the  side  of  the  square.  All  the  ch  loops  throughout 
the  work  are  made  with  2  picots  in  thi-s  way,  and  no  mention 
will  be  made  of  it  hereafter.  Make  5  loops  in  all  along  the  side 
of  the  square,  spacing  them  evenly  apart.  The  last  loop  should 
be  caught  in  the  next  corner.  Work  all  around,  putting  5  loops 
on  each  side. 

Second  Round — Ch  5,  catch  in  the  center  of  first  loop  of 
first  round.  *Make  4  loops  along  the  round,  catching  in  the 
^renter  of  the  loops  of  preceding  round.  Ch  7,  catch  in  the 
center  of  next  loop,  turn,  8  s.  c.  over  7  ch  just  made,  turn,  ch 

3,  skip  first  s.  c.  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  others,  ch  3,  catch  in  the 
stitch  with  which  the  7  ch  was  caught,  and  repeat  from  *  to 
the  end  of  the  round  There 

will  be  4  shells,  one  at  each 
corner.  Catch  the  7  ch  of  the 
last  shell  in  the  first  catching 
stitch  of  the  round. 

Third  Round — ^\'  o  r  k  in 
loops  all  around,  catching  in 
the  center  of  each  loop  of 
preceding  round,  in  the  center 
of  each  shell  and  at  each  end 
of  each  shell.  Catch  the  last 
loop  in  the  center  of  the  first 
loop  of  the  round. 

Fourth  R  o  u  n  d— Ch  10, 
catch  in  the  center  of  next 
loop,  *ch  5,  catch  in  next  loop, 
repeat  from  *  all  around, 
excepting  at  the  corners,  where 

10  ch  should  be  made.  After 
the  last  loop  has  been  caught 
into,  ch  3,  and  catch  in  the 
fifth  stitch  of  the  ch  with 
which  the  round  was  started. 
After  this  round  the  work 
should  be  perfectly  flat,  and  to 


accomplish  this  result  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  number 
of  ch.    \\  hen  finished,  fill  each  space  with  s.  c,  and  fasten  off. 

The  medallion  with  the  round  center  is  worked  as  follows: 
Ch  4,  join  in  a  ring,  in  the  ring  work  12  s.  c.  Work  2  rounds 
of  1  s.  c.  in  every  second  stitch,  2  s.  c.  in  the  stitch  between. 
Pick  up  the  stitches  on  the  double  thread. 

Fourth  Round — Work  in  picot  loops  as  instructed  for  the 
medallion  with  square  center,  catching  everj"  second  stitch  all 
around. 

Fifth  Round — Ch  5  and  catch  in  the  center  of  first  loop,  *2 
picot  loops  along  the  round.  Make  a  shell  as  instructed  for 
medallion  with  square  center,  and  repeat  from  *  to  the  end 
of  the  round.  The  remaining  rounds  are  worked  like  those  of 
the  other  medallion,  and  for  them  the  directions  of  the  latter 
may  be  followed.  When  all  are  finished,  join  the  medallions 
alternately  with  s.  c.  The  insertion  is  placed  between  narr  jw 
hems  one  and  one-half  inches  above  the  hem  of  the  td 

Towel  with  Open  Scalloped  Lace — Use  No.  60  linen  sp  . 

thread  for  this  lace,  and  start 


Towel  with  Wide  Crocheted  Insertion 


Towel  with  Open  Scallop 


with  a  ch  the  width  of  the 
towel. 

First  Row — Turn,  1  d.  c. 
in  the  eighth  ch  from  needle, 
*ch  2,  skip  2,  1  d.  c.  in  next. 
Repeat  from  *  to  the  end, 
then  work  3  s.  c.  in  eCich 
space  of  first  ro\x.  Repeat 
the  first  and  second  rows. 

Fifth  Row — 1  d.  c.  in  r'rst 
stitch,  ch  3,  skip  3  stitches,  1 
d.  c.  in  each  of  the  next  5, 
ch  3,  skip  3,  and  repeat  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  row. 

Sixth  Row — Wotk  5  d.  c. 
on  each  cluster,  and  between 
the  clusters  ch  1,  1  s.  c.  in 
space,  ch  1,  1  s.  c.  in  next 
space,  ch  1. 

Scallop  Row — 1  s.  c.  in 
space  before  cluster,  *ch  8, 
1  s.  c.  in  space  after  cluster, 
turn,  in  the  new  ch  loop  work  1  s.  c,  9  d.  c.,-1  s.  c,  catch  in 
space,  turn,  1  s.  c.  in  each  stitch  of  scallop,  catch  in  space,  1  s.  c. 
in  each  of  the  next  2  spaces,  repeat  from  *  across  the  lace,  and 
fasten  off.  Work  a  row  of  3  s.  c.  in  each  space  across  the 
heading,  fasten  off,  and  overhand  to  towel. 

Towel  with  Small  Scalloped  Lace — This  lace  is  worked  with 
the  same  thread  as  that  just  described.  Part  of  the  work  is 
done  lengthwise  and  part  with  rows  running  up  and  down. 
The  up-and-down  rows  are  made  first.  Begin  with  8  ch,  turn, 
skip  3  ch,  1  d.  c.  in  each  of  the  others.  Turn,  ch  3,  skip  first 
d.  c,  5  d.  c.  along  row.  Repeat  second  row  until  the  strip  is 
long  enough  for  the  width  of  the  towel,  then  work  a  row  of 
holes  down  one  edge,  putting  1  d.  c.  in  the  end  of  each  row, 
2  ch  between.  Fasten  off.  This  is  the  heading  of  the  lace, 
afterward  to  be  overhanded  to  the  towel.  Along  the  other 
edge  of  the  strip  continue  the  crocheting,  as  follows  ; 

First  Row — Make  7  holes  along  the  edge,  as  instructed  f  or 
the  heading,  *10  d.  c.  in  the  next  3  rows,  10  holes,  and  repeat 
from  *  to  the  end. 

Second  Row — Work  a  hole  over  the  center  of  each  d.  c. 
cluster,  7  d.  c.  at  each  side  of  it.    Work  the  remainder  o{\ 

  the  row  in  holes.    Repeat  thej 

first  row.  1 
Fourth  Row — 4  d.  c.  over* 
the  center  of  each  d.  c.  cluster j 
otherwise  work  in  holes.  j 
Fifth  Row — 3  s.  c.  in  each^ 
space. 

Sixth  Row — Over  each  d.  c. 
cluster  a  large  scallop  is- 
worked  as  follows :  Catch  in 
the  stitch  over  the  first  d,  c.^ 
ch  4,  catch  over  the  last  d.  c.,^ 
turn.  9  s.  c.  in  ch  loop  just^ 
made,  catch  to  preceding  row, 
turn,  1  s.  c,  7  d.  c,  1  s.  c.  in 
stitches  of  ch  loop,  again  catch. 
On  the  edge  between  the  large 
scallops  make  6  small  scallops 
of  5  d.  c.  caught  between  with 
1  c.  h.    At  the,  end  fasten  off. 

Such  borders  as  these  form 
a  welcome  change  from  the 
usual  embroidered  edge  of 
scallops.  They  are  easy  to 
make     and     quickly  ■  applied. 


Towel  with  SmcJl  Scallop 


Ireland's  Ready  Wit 


I SHOULD  like  to  chat  with  you  a 
while,  Mrs.  Duggan,"  says  the  young 
lady  who  has  taken  up  settlement  work. 
"I  want  to  talk  with  you  about — "  "Are 
you  one  of  them  uplifters?"  inter- 
rupts Mrs.  Duggan,  without  taking  her 
hands  from  the  wash-tub.  "\\'ell — in  a 
sense,  that  is  my  hope."  "Well,  I've  just 
this  to  say.  I  was  one  day  behind  with 
my  washin's  last  week,  because  of  helpful 
visitin'  :ommittee  ladies,  an"  from  now  on 
them  that  wants  to  improve  my  condition 
in  life  will  either  have  to  do  th'  washin' 
while  I  sit  an'  listen,  or  pay  me  fifty 
cents  an  hour  f'r  hearin'  them  through 
with  an  interested  an'  inspirin'  expres- 
sion."— Judge. 

A  SOLEMN  and  awe-inspiring  bishop  was 
examining  a  class  of  girls  and  asked : 
"What  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  sac- 
rament of  matrimony?"  "A  little  coortin', 
me  lord !"  was  the  unexpected  reply  of 
one    of    the    number    of  worshipers. 


"W! 


fELL,  Mr.  Murphy,  how  are  jou 
to-day — better?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"No,  sor,  Oi'm  worse — as  full  av  pains 
as  a  windy !"  replied  Mr.  Murphy. 
"Worse !  Did  you  rub  the  stuff  I  sent 
you  well  into  the  skin?"  "Rub  it  into  me 
skin  ?  Av  course  not,  sor  1  Oi  saw  it 
was  labeled  'fur  outward  applications 
only,'  so  Oi  just  rubbed  it  on  me  clothes!" 

"TV7HY  didn't  you  go  to  the  assistance 
"of  the  defendant  in  the  fight?"  asked 
the  judge  of  a  policeman.  "Shure,"  was 
the  answer,  "an'  Oi  didn't  know  which  av 
them  was  goin'  to  be  th'  defendant,  yer 
honor." 

"V^ELL,"  said  the  colonel,  "what  do  you 
want  a  two  weeks'  furlough  for?" 
Patrick  answered :  "My  wife  is  very 
sick,  and  the  children  are  not  well,  and  if 
ye  didn't  mind,  she  would  like  to  have  me 
home  for  a  few  weeks  to  give  her  a  bit  of 
assistance."    The  colonel  eved  him  for  a 


few  minutes  and  said :    "Patrick,  I  might 
grant  your  request,  but  I  got  a  letter  from 
}our  wife  this  morning  saying  that  she 
doesn't  want  j'ou  home ;  that  you  are  a 
nuisance  and  raised  the  dickens  whenever 
you  were  there.    She  hopes  I  won't  let 
you  have  any  more  furloughs."  "That 
settles  it.    I  suppose  I  can't  have  the  fur- 
lough, then?"  said  Pat.    "No;  I'm  afraid 
not,  Patrick,    It  wouldn't  be  well  for  me 
to  grant  it  under  the  circumstances."  It 
was  Patrick's  turn  now  to  eye  the  colonel, 
as  he  started  for  the  door.    Stopping  sud- 
denly, he  said:    "Can  I  say  something  to^ 
yez,  sir?"     "Certainly,  Patrick,  what  is  > 
it  ?"    "You  won't  be  angrv,  sir,  if  I  say  ^ 
it?"    "Certainly  not,  Patrick;  what  is  it?"  ■ 
"I  want  to  say  there  are  two  splendid  liars 
in  this  room,  and  I'm  one  of  them.   I  was 
never  married  in  me  life." 

TJow  to  learn  the  Rule  of  Three :  I-ive 
*^  with    your   wife,    your   motlier   and  ' 
your  mother-in-law. — Li[>l>incotl's. 
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Patterns  for  All  the  Members  of  the  Family 

With  a  Special  Offer  Which  Will  Appeal  to  the  Economical  Woman 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


1619— Shirt-Waist 

I,  34.  36  ana  38  inch  bust 


No.  147)— Boys 
Blouse 

Cut  for  4,  6,  8  and  1 0  year 
sizes 


No.  1945 — Dressing- 

M      iA£.n    u      •  V  1      Cut  for  32,  34,  36.  38,  40, 
No.  1469— Boys    Yoke   j^^^  ^ust  measures 
Blouse 


Sacque 
42  and  44 


Pattern  cut  for  6,8  and  10 
year  sizes 


440— 
Apron 

ut  for  6,  8 
year  sizes 


No.  1813— One- 
Piece  Dress 

Cut  for  1,  2.  4,  6 

and  8  year  sizes 


No.  1802— Men's 

Negligee  Shirt 

Cut  for  14,14^.15.155^. 
16, 165^,  17. 17K  and  18 
inch  neck,  or  34,  36,  38, 
40.42,44,46.48  and  50 
inch  breast  measures 


No.  1921 — Men's  Pajamas 

Cut  for  34,  36. 38, 40. 42.  44. 46  and 

48  inch  breast  measures.  Material 
for  40-inch  breast,  six  and  one-fourth 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1922— Men's  Bath -Robe 

Cut  for  34,  36,  38,  40,  42. 44,  46  and 
48  inch  breast  measures.  Material 
for  40-inch  breast  measure,  five 
yards    of   thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1924— Cloak  with  Cape 

Cut  in  one  size  only.  Material  required, 
two  and  three-fourths  yards  of  thirty- 
six-inch  material 


Cut  in  one  size  only.  Material  required, 
two  and  one-half  yards  of  thiity-si*' 
inch  material 


No.  1925— 
Bishop  Dress 

Pattern  cut  in  one 
size  only".  Quantity 
of  material  required, 
four  and  one-  half 
yards  of  twenty- 
two-inch  material, 
or  two  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of 
thirty -six- inch  ma- 
terial 


Back  View  of 
No.  1802 

This  is  a  good  pattern 
for  shirts  of  flannel  or 
madras 


No.  1879- 
Guimpe  Dress 

Cut  for  6,  8,  10  and 
12  year  sizes 


No.  1876— 
Piece  Dr 

Cut  for  4.  6, 
10  years 


.1926- Wrap- 
per with  Yoke 

Pattern  cut  in  one 
size  only.  Quantity 
of  material  required, 
three  and  one-half 
yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material, 
or  two  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial 


No.  1925 


No.  1926 


1525 


798  —  Housework 
—High  or  Low  Neck 

>2.  34.  36. 38. 40. 42  and 
Dust  measures.  Material 
ich  bust,  five  yards  of 
i-inch  material.  For  low- 
ton,  one  and  one-fourth 
5S  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
ll be  required 


No.  1947 — Combination 

Corset-Cover  and  Petticoat 

Cut  for  12.  14  and  16  year  sizes. 
Material  for  14  years,  three 
yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 


No.    1828— Buttoned-Over 

Waist  with  Rever 
Pattern  cut  for  12,  14,  16  and  18 
year  sizes 

No.  1829— Six-Gored 
High-Waisted  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  12,  14,  16  and  18 

year  sizes 


1828 
1829 


No.  1525— Three-Piece 
Bib  Apron  with  Pockets 

Cut  for  32,  36  and  40  inch  bust 
measures.  Material  for  36-inch 
bust,  three  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1923— Princesse  Slip.  High  oi  Low  Neck  (sleeves  in 
three  styles) 

Cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38.  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inch  bust  measures.  Mate- 
rial for  36-inch  bust,  eleven  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  with 
three  yards  of  embroidery  for  flounce,  or  five  eichths  of  a  yard  ot  thirty- 
six-inch  material  for  the  rufile.  When  the  sleeves  are  omitted,  two 
and  one-fourth  yards  less  of  twenty-two-inch  material 


No.  1940 

Jo.  1456  S»         No.  1941 

No.  1456 — Wrapper  with  Princesse  Back 

34.  36,  38.  40  and  42  inch  bust  measures.  Material  for  36-inch 
:ven  and  one-fourth  yards  of  forty-four-ineh  material 

No.  1940 — Low-Neck  Waist  with  Guimpe 
cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures 
No.  1941 — Dancing-Skirt  with  Scalloped  Tunic 
cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures.    Length  of 
3  inches 


NYONE  ordering 


Special  Pattern  Offer 

three  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  patterns  illustrated  on  this  page  may 
secure  all  three  for  twenty-five  cents.  The  usual 
price  of  Woman's  Home  Companion  patterns  is  ten 
cents  each,  so  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  this 
special   opportunity  offered  in  this  number  only. 


No.  1865 
No.  1866 


No.  1934 
No.  1935 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No  1865 — Waist  with  Buttoned-on  Collar  and  Cuffs 
Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1866— Four-Gored  Skirt  with  Plaited  Panels 
Cut  for  22',  24. 26, 28, 30, 32  and  34  inch  waist  measures.   Length.40  inches 

No.  1934 — Surplice-Waist  with  Fichu  Collar 
Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures 

No.  1935 — Skirt  with  Band  Trimming 
Pattern  cut  for  22, 24, 26  and  28  inch  waist  measures.  Length,  41  inchas 


ElegantEaster 

Post-Cards  for  You 

WE  want  every  reader 
of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side to  have  a  set  of 
our  beautiful  Easter  Post- 
Cards.  These  cards  are  the 
latest  and  finest  production 
of  the  post-card  manufac- 
turer. We  have  had  them 
made  especially  for  our 
readers.  Just  think,  the  artist 
who  desig-ned  these  cards 
worked  on  them  for  more 
than  a  whole  year.  You  will 
admit  that  the  desig-ns  are 
perfect  and  that  the  colorings 
could  not  be  improved  upon. 

Magnificent  Designs 

Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  perfect 
display  of  post-card  art.  The  workmanship 
and  coloring  of  these  cards  stand  unrivaled. 
They  are  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  Each 
card  in  the  assortment  we  have  for  you  is 
difleient,  but  every  card  is  a  complete  and 
perfect  picture.  These  cards  are  bound  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  your  friends,  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  more  like  them 
after  our  supply  is  e.xhausted,  because  they 
have  been  made  exclusively  for  FARM  AND 
Fireside  readers. 

Wonderful  Variety 
Gorgeous  Assortment 

Each  card  is  printed  in  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen colors  and  gold.  The  variety  is  perfectly 
wonderful.  No  two  cards  in  the  assortment 
we  have  for  you  are  alike.  The  gorgeous 
embossing,  rich  colors,  dainty  and  delicate 
touches  brought  out  in  each  card  show  the 
work  Qf  a  master  artist.  Some  of  the  subjects 
j)ortrayed  in  the  pictures  are  rosy-cheeked 
children,  beautiful  flowers  and  landscapes, 
Easter  rabbits,  Easter  eggs  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  subjects  connected  with  Easter  ' 
time.  Remember,  April  7th  is  Easter  Sunday. 
So  right  now  is  the  time  to  have  these  cards. 

Unrivaled  Offers 

Good  Unta  March  10th 

Offer  No.  1 .  Every  reader  who  sends  us 
Ji.oo  in  payment  of  a  three- 
year  subcription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  2.  Ever)-  reader  who  sends  us 
50c.  in  payment  of  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  3.  Every  reader  who  sends  us 
70c.  in  payment  of  a  two- 
year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards,  all 
charges  prepaid. 

CLUB-RAISER  SPECIAL 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  to  hand  you 
35  cents  each  (special  club-raiser  price)  for 

a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Send  us  the  70  cents  for  the  two 
subscriptions,  and  we  will  send  you  as 
special  reward  our  set  of  fifty  beautiful 
Easter  Post-Cards,  all  charges  prepaid. 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 
Send  Your  Order  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  igi2 

Tradition  or  History? 


[cONTINtJED  FROM   P.AGE  31] 


privation  and  sufifering  which  they  found. 
But  they  fed  the  starving  child  and  min- 
istered unto  the  mother  as  best  they  could, 
until  late  that  afternoon,  when  a  man 
child  was  born,  who  was  to  have  half  a 
century  of  life,  in  many  respects  like  the 
twenty-four  hours  that  preceded  his  birth, 
so  full  of  sorrow  and  suffering  and  tem- 
pest ;  who  should  write  his  name  so 
indelibly  on  the  scroll  of  fame  that  time 
shall  never  efface  it,  even  until  that  day 
when  the  earth  shall  pass  away  and  a 
new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  shall  be 
established ;  whose  name,  until  that  time 
shall  come,  over  all  the  world  shall  be 
spoken  in  reverence  and  awe,  as  one 
chosen  of  God  from  among  men  born  and 
reared  in  luxury,  clothed  in  purple  and 
fine  linen,  men  of  education  and  culture 
fitted  to  shine  in  the  social  circles  of  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  chosen  to 
deliver  a  downtrodden  race. 

So  was  this  babe  born  in  a  hovel  "as 
lowly  as  the  Son  of  God"  on  that  terrible 
twelfth  of  February.  He  received  none 
of  the  beauty  of  either  the  mother  or  the 
handsome  father,  as  his  little  sister  had 
done,  but  on  his  face  the  imprint  of  sor- 
row was  so  plain  that  even  in  infancy  it 
was  noticeable. 

The  mother,  after  being  fed  and  cared 
for  by  the  kind  neighbors,  was  spared  by 
the  mercy  of  God  for  a  few  more  years. 
The  shiftless  father  soon  returned  to  his 
family,  and  the  weary  round  of  drudgery 
went  on  for  the  mother. 

We  see,  through  the'  obscuring  mists  of 
a  century  that  is  dead,  the  little  boy  as  he 
begins  to  toddle  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
little  sister.  We  see  them  in  their  childish 
way  trying  to  help  "Muvver,"  by  carrying 
water  up  the  rocky  steep  and  by  gathering 
up  the  fallen  limbs  in  the  forest  to  warm 
thern  in  winter  and  in  the  summer  to 
cook  the  frugal  meals. 

At  night  we  see  the  frail,  gentle  woman 
gathering  her  precious  little  ones  in  her 
arms,  and  telling  them  of  her  childhood 
days  in  the  old  Virginia,  weaving  Biblical 
tales  of  her  own  fashioning  for  their 
edification,  teaching  them  their  first  les- 
sons, and  impressing  her  remarkable 
individualitj'  so  indelibly  on  their  plastic 
minds  that  the  boy  grown  to  be  the  great 
Lincoln,  and  President,  said,  "All  that  I 
am,  or  ever. hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Eventually  the  man  from  whom  the 


place  had  been  purchased  began  to  ask  fori 
his  money,  an  unknown  quantity  in  tha 
carpenter  hovel.  So  the  family  movedl 
away;  and  at  the  age  of  six  little  Abra-f 
ham,  the  babe  born  on  this  "little  farml 
that  raised  a  man,"  left  the  desolate  spot 
never  more  to  return. 

To-day  the  thoughts  and  minds,  and 
footsteps  of  countless  thousands  havd 
turned  toward  this  place,  and  in  the  davs' 
to  come  the  thousands  will  marvel  at  the 
ways  of  Him  that  "doeth  all  things  well," 
and  in  His  own  appointed  way.  On  the 
site  of  the  lonely  cabin  to-day  there  stands 
a  beautiful  memorial  hall  builded  of  the 
finest  granite,  covering  the  cabin  so  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  all  time.  At  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  this  hall,  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States',  to- 
gether with  other  notables,  came  from  the 
National  Capital  to  the  little  farm  to 
participate  in  the  exercises.  Two  and  a 
half  years  later  another  chief  executive ' 
again  made  the  long  journey  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  memorial  buildini; 
that  marks  the  place  where  the  first  si.x 
years  of  this  child's  years  were  spent 

Author's  Note — The  writer  lives  near 
the  birthplace  of  Lincoln,  and  has  so  lived 
all  her  life.  The  local  traditions  relating 
to  his  birth  are  familiar  to  her,  and  have 
always  been.  Years  ago  there  lived  in 
that  neighborhood  a  very  respectable  old 
woman  called  Granny  Kieth,  whose  son 
was  married  to  a  relative  of  the  writer. 
Once  Mrs.  Kieth  and  the  writer's  grand- 
mother spent  a  day  together,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  writer,  then  a  child,  Mrs. 
Kieth  told  by  request  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  as  told  by  Mrs.  Kieth's 
mother  to  her,  as  a  personal  experience 
of  one  who  was  present.  The  story  as 
told  above  is  true,  if  the  tale  only  one 
degree  removed  from  that  of  an  actual 
eye-witness  is  true.  That  it  has  been  in 
some  degree  colored  by  the  illusions  of 
memory,  and  distorted  by  repetition,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  probability,  but  the  writer 
feels  certain  that  in  the  main  the  story  is 
true.  In  those  days  the  minds  of  peopk 
were  not  distracted  by  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  telephones,  and  the  stories 
passed  frorn  mother  to  daughter  and  from 
father  to  son  were  often  repeated  about 
the  fireside  where  people  talked  rather 
than  read — and  oral  tradition  was  in  the 
main  quite  accurate. 


The  Verdict  of  History 

By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  manuscript,  "Six  Years  of  a  Life."  Without  in  euiy  manner 
refiecdng  on  its  author,  let  me  say  that  there  is  more  romemce  and  fiction  woven  about  the  early 
life  of  Lincoln  than  any  other  figure  in  AmericcUi  history.  I  do  not  profess  as  a  historijin  to  be 
more  accurate  thsm  any  other  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  historian  at  all  on  anything  but  the 
story  of  my  own  life  and  perhaps  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  which  this  article  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss.   Perhaps  Miss  Thomas  has  been  told  the  truth,  but  I  seriously  think  she  is  misinformed. 

The  best  substantiated  story  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure  of  Lincoln's  birth  is  briefly  told. 
Merely  this:  That  while  Tom  Lincoln  was  not  a  prosperous  citizen;  far  from  it,  he  was  not  a 
bad  citizen.  The  books  that  were  kept  by  the  merchemts  at  Hodgenville  and  Elizabethtown, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  show  that  he  had  good  credit  at  the  stores.  Such  a  man  as 
this  story  describes  would  not  have  had  good  credit.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Tom  Lincoln  was  for  four  years  town  supervisor  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Pike,  which 
ran  through  his  county.  That  thoroughfare  was  the  main  artery  from  the  north  to  the  south  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  and  such  a  position  was  a  responsible  one  and  not  awarded  to  such 
a  man  as  is  here  descnbed. 

Intimate  friends  and  neighbors  of  Lincoln  at  that  time,  whose  records  we  have,  concede 
that  for  a  log  cabin  of  that  time  and  place  the  Lincoln  cabin  was  rather  well  equipped.  It  had 
the  customary  number  of  good  cooking-utensils,  there  was  a  femcy  woven  coverlet  on  the  bed, 
and  while  the  floor  was  a  dirt  floor,  it  was  what  was  known  in  that  time  as  a  bftked  dirt  floor. 
It  was  hard  and  was  covered  with  mats. 

And  as  a  leist  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  is,  I  am  convinced,  untrustworthy  tradi- 
tion, Mr.  Robert  Elnlow,  for  some  years  a  state  senator  at  Frankfort,  a  resident  of  Hodgenville, 
states  very  specifically  that  he  can  often  remember  his  grandmother  telling  of  how,  on  the  night 
that  Abraham  arrived,  Tom  Lincoln  ran  over  to  their  house,  which  was  about  half  a  mile 
away  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  this  good  woman  came  over  and  attended  Nancy  Hanks 
in  the  critical  hour  and  that  Tom  Lincoln  was  very  proud  and  very  happy  and  very  busy  trying 
to  help  during  all  the  time. 

I  have  secured  some  thirteen  affidavits  of  people  best  authorized  to  give  testimony  on  the 
subject,  besides  the  records  referred  to,  and  I  believe  they  clearly  show  that  this  account  is  erroneous. 

I  have  read  coundess  stories  that  differ  widely  as  to  the  origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  of 
which  discredit  the  father;  many  of  them  viciously  question  Abraham's  parentage.  The  best 
ground  for  dismissing  these  stories  is  that  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 


When  the  Preacher  Closed  the  Bible 

By  Sidney  Albert 

AH^  M'ELL  'tis  I  remember  in  my  childhood's  early  day 
I  rejoiced  to  see  the  preacher,  in  his  lazy  sorter  way. 
When,  turning  to  the  people  with  a  sanctimonious  look, 
He  would  lay  one  hand  so  fondly  on  the  good  old  holy  book; 
And  after  he  had  finished  with  a  closing  word  so  true, 
He  would  slowly — ah,  so  slowly — he  would  slowly  close  it  too. 

In  many  a  pleasant  retrospection,  in  these  far-off  latter  years, 

I've  reviewed  my  childhood's  pleasures  and  its  mishaps  and  its  tears, 

But  of  all  the  pleasant  hours  and  the  moments  fraught  with  joy 

That  filled  my  days  with  happiness  when  but  a  barefoot  boy 

The  most  supremely  pleasant  one,  I  truthfully  must  say. 

Was  when  the  preacher  closed  the  Bible  in  that  lazy  sorter  way. 

I  would  dream  all  through  the  sermon,  and  before  my  sleepy  eyes 
Floated  visions  of  fried  chicken  and  the  ghosts  of  cherry  pies; 
For  of  all  the  many  dinners  I've  been  called  upon  to  eat 
That  good-  old  Sunday  dinner — well,  it's  mighty  hard  to  beat ; 
But  I  always  paid  attention  when  the  "Lastly"  he  would  say. 
And  the  preacher  closed  the  Bible  in  that  lazy  sorter  way. 


The  Last  Baby  Goes 

By  Beulah  Tatum 


doors, 


OBBY  was  gone.  The  old 
house  stood  silent  under  its 
great  maple-trees,  the  yard 
stretched  lonesomely  down  to 
the  creek,  and  the  creek  gave 
back  no  echoing  splash.  In- 
it  was  even  worse.    For  mother 


was  alone,  and  the  silence  she  had  some- 
times longed  for  seemed  to  smother  her 
as  she  went  mechanically  about  her  work. 

No  little  feet  pattered  beside  her,  as 
slie  went  from  garden  to  cellar ;  no  chubby 
hands  reached  out  to  "help,"  for  the  last 
one  had  started  to  school.  Mother  was 
remembering  back  along  the  busy  years, 
for  there  had  not  been  much  time  to 
remember  for  a  long  while.  How  full 
the  days  had  been!  One  was  scarcely 
finished  before  the  sun  would  shine  in  her 
bedroom  window,  and  she  would  begin  all 
over  again.  ,        r  , 

And  now  she  was  alone,  for  the  very 
first  time  since  her  year  as  a  bride  in  this 
old  home,  and  that  had  been  sixteen  years. 

How  she  had  grieved  when  the  twins 
started  to  school,  eight  years  ago ! 

But  then  when  she  came  back  from 
watching  their  sturdy  little  legs  twinkle 
out  of  sight  across  the  bridge,  there  had 
been  plenty  of  noise  in  the  house.  For  a 
five-year-old  and  a  toddling  baby  were 
there  to  need  mother. 

The  busy  years  had  pushed  her  along 
all  too  fast.  Soon  the  five-year-old  and 
by  and  by  the  toddler  were  away  all  day 
at  school,  and  only  Bobby  and  mother 
left  at  home. 

From  a  crowing,  bald-headed  man  child 
in  long  dresses  he  had  been  a  most  excit- 
ing companion.  He  had  managed  to  roll 
out  of  his  cart  at  an  unheard-of  age,  and 
at  unheard-of  times;  he  had  produced 
two  sharp  teeth  long  before  the  proper 
time,  and  bit  off  the  top  of  his  milk-bottle 
cap,  and  almost  drowned  himself  before 
he  could  sit  up. 

The  question-age  had  begun  early  with 
him,  and  sometimes  she  had  been  too  tired 
to  answer  patiently  all  the  time  when  his 
soft  little  voice  said,  "Why,  Mother?'' 

Well,  the  teacher  must  answer  him  now, 
and  he  would  never  be  all  mother's  any 
more. 

There  lay  his  hammer — bless  his  heart ! 
He  had  stopped  to  mend  her  high  stool 
before  he  went.  Here  on  its  nail  hung  his 
red  bucket ;  he  always  gathered  the  beans 
for  her  in  that. 


The  long  swing-ropes  dangled  disconso- 
lately from  the  apple-tree  limb;  old  Rover 
lay  beside  the  gate,  listening. 

The  whole  family  often  went  away; 
Rover  was  used  to  that.  But  Bobby  never 
left  mother  alone.  It  was  two  miles  to 
school,  and  father  was  in  the  farthest  field 
husking  corn. 

When  he  came  in  at  noon,  no  little  boy 
would  run  to  open  the  gate,  and  there 
would  be  no  round  brown  head  above 
the  table's  edge  at  dinner. 

It  would  be  the  first  time  since  the  twins 
sat  in  their  high  chairs  that  father  and 
mother  had  eaten  alone. 

Then  mother  sat  down  in  the  little  chair 
where  she  had  loved  to  sit  and  rock  her 
babies,  and  began  to  remember  the  dreams 
she  had  before  the  babies  were  there  to 
be  rocked. 

All  the  days  were  to  be  full  of  beauty, 
flowers  were  to  bloom  everywhere,  and 
when  evening  came,  she  and  John  were  to 
sit  down  together  and  read  and  write. 

Her  little  poems  were  to  have  grown 
better.  She  had  even  dreamed  that  John's 
pride  in  her  should  deepen  as  he  saw  her 
name  oftener  in  print,  for  she  had  written, 
years  ago.  And  her  friends  had  said,  "By 
and  by,  when  the  children  are  in  school, 
she  will  write  again."  And  she  had  be- 
lieved them. 

The  quick  rush  of  tears  almost  blinded 
her.  Now  that  she  had  time,  the  continual 
giving  of  self  was  to  be  no  more. 

For  eight  hours  almost  every  day  her 
brood  was  gone ;  she  could  think,  she 
could  be  away  now  in  the  afternoons,  and 
the  club  was  no  longer  out  of  her  reach. 

The  years  had  gone  so  swiftly;  it 
seemed  to  her  now  as  if  they  had  never 
been,  and  that  she  was  still  the  young 
wife,  with  life's  dreams  all  before  her. 
Yes,  life  had  been  fuller,  sweeter  than 
she  could  then  have  hoped,  and  yet  how 
she  begrudged  each  mistake  of  hers  that 
in  any  way  had  made  a  bitter  memory  for 
her  children. 

How  glad  she  was,  all  at  once,  for  the 
years  ahead,  before  they  should  each  one 
tind  a  work  in  the  world  and  go  out  from 
home  to  till  it. 

The  old  clock  in  the  hall  solemnly  struck 
ten.  This  was  always  Bobby's  hungry 
time.  Would  he  remember  mother  when 
the  found  his  two  big  cookies  in  his  shiny 
pail  at  recess?  No,  he  would  only  hurry 
to  eat  them,  and  race  out  to  join  the  "big 


The  Gift  Club's  Mail-Bag 

By  Jean  West,  Secretary 


I'VE  had  such  a  budget  of  interesting  let- 
ters this  month  from  Gift  Club  girls  that 
it  is  something  of  a  problem  to  pick  out 
just  the  best  ones  to  show  you.  However, 
here  are  a  few  in  which  you  will  be  inter- 
ested : 

Dear  Miss  West — ■ 

I  received  by  to-day's  mail  the  box  of 
stationery,  for  which  I  wish  to  thank 
you.  It  came  as  a  surprise,  for  it  was 
an  extra  gift  from  our  Club.  The 
monogram,  T.  G.  C,  is  very  beautiful. 
I  also  received  a  few  days  ago  the 
bracelet  and  the  picture,  San  Castello. 
The  bracelet  is  lovely  and  several  peo- 
ple have  admired  it.  I  think  The  Gift 
Club  is  very  generous  in  its  presents, 
and  I  would  like  to  earn  more  of  the 
gifts  if  my  health  permits. 

Sincerely,  Virginia. 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Gift  Club  girl 
who  lives  in  Kansas.  She  is  a  new  member 
of  our  Club  : 

Dear  Jean  West — 

I  was  so  pleased  with  my  embroidery 
outfit  and  I  am  more  than  proud  of  my 
stationery.  I  wasn't  expecting  it.  You 
told  me  in  your  letter  you  had  a  surprise 
for  me,  and  it  surely  was  one  ! 

With  love,  Ida. 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  show  you  the 
hundreds  of  letters  from  girls  who  have 
earned  our  beautiful  jewelry.  The  birthday 
ring  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  most 
of  our  Club  members,  and  I  do  not  wonder, 
It  is  such  a  beauty !  There  is  a  different 
stone,  of  course,  for  every  month  of  the 
year.  When  you  have  earned  the  ring,  just 
tell  me  the  month  you  were  born  in,  and  I 
will  send  the  appropriate  ring. 

Dear  Jean  West — 

.  I  got  the  petticoat,  and  I  think  it  is 
just  grand  for  the  easy  work  that  I  had 
to  do.  I  would  have  let  you  know 
sooner,  but  I  have  been  sick  and  would 
not  let  anyone  write  for  me.  I  was 
afraid  they  would  not  thank  you  enough 
for  it.  I  am  so  proud  of  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  get  to  work  as  soon  as  I  can, 
tor  I  do  want  some  more  of  your  gifts. 
I  must  have  one  of  those  rings. 

Sincerely  yours,       Nellie  S. 


And  here's  another  enthusiastic  letter : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  received  my  lovely  toilet-set  and 
the  box  of  writing-paper,  and  I  surely 
am  delighted  with  them  both.  I  am 
ever  so  glad  that  I  joined  the  Club. 
Now  I  want  the  comb,  brush  and  mirror 
to  go  with  the  toilet-set.  If  it's  any- 
where near  as  pretty  as  that,  it  must  be 
beautiful.  You'll  hear  from  me  again 
within  a  few  days.  Now  I  must  stop 
and  get  to  work.  M.  E.  C,  Ohio. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  who  has 
just  celebrated  her  thirteenth  birthday: 

Dear  Miss  West — 

The  vacuum  cleaner  that  I  earned  for 
mama  just  came,  and  you  don't  know 
how  delighted  she  was  with  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  more  fun  to  get  things  for 
mama  than  for  myself,  so  I  am  going_  to 
try  hard  now  to  earn  one  of  those  shirt- 
waists. You'll  send  her  the  right  size, 
won't  you  ? 

Your  little  friend,       Molly  N. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  received  my  embroidery  patterns 
and  was  delighted  with  them.  The 
dandy  box  of  stationery  came  too,  also 
the  curtains.  I  think  they  are  beautiful, 
and  if  all  the  gifts  that  you  have  for  us 
are  as  nice  as  these  two,  you  may  count 
me  a  member  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Anna  H.,  Ohio. 

If  you  have  not  yet  learned  our  Club's 
secret  and  the  way  that  our  Club  girls  earn 
all  these  beautiful  gifts  for  themselves,  do 
let  me  take  you  into  my  confidence.  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  about  the  Club  and  its  mem- 
bers, but  of  course  I  cannot  unless  you  write 
me  first  and  tell  me  that  you  are  interested. 
There  are  no  dues  or  expenses  of  any  kind — 
nothina:  but  gain  to  you.  Do  write  to  me 
to-night. 


Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


boys"  at  play,  the  goal  of  his  ambitions 
reached  at  last.  It  was  left  for  mother  to 
remember. 

Her  desk  stood  there  by  the  east  win- 
dow, just  where  she  used  to  sit  and  write. 
It  was  always  in  order  nowadays,  no 
longer  overflowing  with  half-finished 
stories;  no  longer  were  the  backs  of  all 
her  letters  scribbled  over  with  bits  of 
verse. 

The  baby-books  were  kept  there  now,  a 
lullaby  or  two  and  some  birthday  stories 
written  to  please  the  children.  And  the 
big  drawer  was  full  of  school  reports  and 
compositions. 

Now  had  come  the  time  so  often  longed 
for,  hours  of  her  own  every  day. 

Faithful  old  Molly  was  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  silence  brooded  over  house 
and  yard. 

Her  fingers  seemed  to  feel  again  the  joy 
of  racing  across  the  pages  as  her  brain 
bade  them;  long- forgotten  thoughts  rose 
like  a  mist  around  her. 

As  she  paused  beside  her  desk,  her  eyes 
wandered  a  little  farther.  A  half-open 
door  revealed  another  window,  where  the 
big  apple-tree  peeped  in  all  day.  In  its 
shade  lay  the  deserted  sand-pile  and  in  its 
leafy  branches  was  the  play-house.  How 
many,  many  hours  had  she  rocked  and 
sewed  here,  as  she  watched  the  children 
at  their  play.  Yesterday  that  was  Bobby's 
world;  yes,  the  last  one  was  gone. 

The  mother  sat  down  for  her  quiet- 
time,  but  not  at  the  desk,  where  one  could 
look  far  off  toward  the  lonely  mountain- 
top.  She  drew  her  rocking-chair  close 
to  the  "children's  window,"  and  soon  her 
fingers  were  busy  with  a  great  hole  in  one 
of  Bobby's  stockings,  and  her  heart 
brimmed  over  with  happy  mother  thoughts 
for  the  days  ahead. 

Perhaps  the  feet  for  which  we  mend. 

In  years  that  are  to  be, 
May  run  afar  on  golden  paths 

Life  closed  for  you  and  me. 


An  Old  Superstition 

T^HE  superstition  of  rapping  on  wood 
^  when  one  has  been  betrayed  into  boast- 
ing of  a  special  bit  of  luck,  like  immunity 
from  illness,  etc.,  is  of  Gerraa-i  origin. 
The  raps  were  supposed  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits  vexed  by  vaunted  happiness  or  any 
piece  of  good  fortune. 

The  three  raps  originally  signified  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  necessity  for 
rapping  on  wood  was  because  that  was  the 
material  of  the  cross.       M.  Starbuck. 


Get  This 

Air-Rifle 

A  Few  Moments  of  Your  Spare  Time 
Will  Turn  the  Trick 


The  King  Air-Rifle  is  a  repeater. 
It  shoots  150  times  without  re- 
loading.   It  is  strong,  durable 
and  shoots  accurately.  It 
These  cultiA'ates  trueness  of  sight 

fine  air-  and  evenness  of  nerve, 

rifles  are 

provided  "^S.  This  rifle  is  harmless, 
with  pistol-  u  ^sgg  powder 

■just  air. 


grip,  true 
sights,  and  are 
so  strongly  made 
that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them 
to  get  out  of  order. 


There  is  no 
smoke,  no 
noise.  Air  is 
plenti  ful 
and  shot 
costs  but 
10c  for 
1,000. 


Boys  have  use  for  it 
every  minute — hunt- 
ing in  the  woods,  shoot 
ing  at  targets,  drilling 
as  soldiers,  and  innu- 
merable uses  that  only  boys 
can  discover.     Every  boy 
will  want  one  of  these  rifles, 
and  this  is  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  get  one  absolutely 
without  cost.  Get  your  sub 
scriptions  at  once  and  sem 
your  order  in  early. 

BOYS 


Send  a  postal  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  to-day.  Just  say  you 
want  an  Air-Rifle  without  having  to  pay 
one  cent.  Thousands  of  happy  boys  easily 
earned  them  this  way. 

Write  to-day 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS  IN  

OUR  NEW  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK 


ONor 


Actually 
Buys  This  Fine 

Iwm 

Automobile 
Seat  Top 
Buggy 

Think  of  It!  Only  $33.65 — full  purchase  price — for  this  splendid  latest  style 
Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  tremendous  bargain  as  this  ?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular 
$50.00  Twin  Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.65.  AND,  KEMEMBEB,  this 
is  simply  ONE  instance.  This  is  just  a  SAMPLE  of  our  many  amazing  bargains 
on  any  and  every  kind  of  vehicle.    Our  1912  Price  Keduetion  Vehicle  Book  contains 

ONE  HUNDRED  JUST  SUCH  BARGAINS. 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  the  history  of 
the  vehicle  business  has  ever  seen.  A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as 
$29.90;  a  guaranteed  runabout  for  $23.80;  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for 
$10.35.  The  same  smashing  bargains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons, 
farm  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  We  lead  the  world  in  vehicle  prices  because 
we  sell 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 

We  manufacture  more  vehicles  by  far  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
world.  We  make  each  and  every  part.  We  eliminate  all  agents', 
dealers'  and  Jobbers'  profits.  You  pay  but  one  small  factory  profit. 
That's  the  secret  of  the  hundred  great  bargains  we  offer. 

GET  OUR  1912  PRICE  REDUCTION  VEHICLE  BOOK  No.  72F70 

Send  postal  or  letter — TODAY — AT  ONCE — ^for  our  beautiful  1913  Price  Kedue- 
tion Vehicle  Book  No.  72F70.  Contains  every  one  of  these  hundred  great  bargains 
and  full  particulars  of  our  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRtAL  and  ABSOLtFTE  GUARANTEE. 
This  book  Is  FREE.  Simply  ask  for  it,  and  we  will  send  It  to  you  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  together  with  full  particulars  of  our  special  prices  and  terms. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912 


\  1^       5_  1  ^^^0^ 

fr^WORLD'S  BARGAiN 
CENTER 

We  buy  supplies  at  Sheriffs',  Receivers',  and 
Factory  Sales,  besides  owning  outright  saw  mills 
and  lumber  yards.  Usually  when  you  buy  your 
building  material  elsewhere  for  the  complete 
buildings  shown  in  this  advertisement,  it  costs 
you  from  SO  to  60  ^  more.  By  our  "direct  to 
you"  methods  we  eliminate  several  middle- 
men's prolits. 

Everj'  stick  of  lumber  and  every  bit  of  build- 
ing material  offered  in  this  advertisement  is 
guaranteed  brand  new  and  first  class:  as  good 
as  you  can  purchase  from  anyone  anywhere. 

You  run  no  risk  iri  dealing  with  us. 


Our 


price  lor  the  material  to  buiid 
this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  11  1 

Here  is  a  neat,  cozy,  little  cottage  that  can 
be  built  at  the  minimum  of  cost  under  our 
guaranteed  building  proposition.  Size,  23  ft.  6 
in.  wide  bj-  33  ft.  Five  rooms  and  bath.  All 
the  comforts  desired  by  home-loving  people. 
Extra  large  porch.  Convenient  interior.  For 
the  price  it  is  impossible  elsewhere  to  secure 
a  home  with  so  manv  excellent  features. 


Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  1  49 

_  The  Mansard  roof  construction  of  this  de- 
sign enables  the  owner  to  utilize  all  space  to 
the  best  advantage  and  get  the  very  most  to  be 
had  for  the  money.  Size,  21  ft.  wide  and  28 
ft.  deep:  sLx  rooms,  bath  and  basement.  This 
design  offers  more  convenience  than  many 
larger  and  higher  priced  houses.  Is  con- 
structed of  the  very  best  materials  at  a  mag- 
nificent saving. 

Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  house. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  6 

This  is  our  leader.  Size,  23  ft.  by  33  ft.  6 
in.;  7  rooms  and  bath.  There  has  never  been 
a-  design  offered  that  can  be  built  in  so  eco- 
nomical a  manner  with  less  material  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory,  results  and  a  general  effect  of 
elegance  than  this  house.  Has  satisfactorily 
been  built  more  than  400  times  during  the 
last  two  years.  A  beautiful  home  at  a  splendid 
money-saving  price. 


Our  price  for  the  material 
this  house. 


to  build 


BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE 


i^i^it^to  ge^'^pnces  on^m^er  or^i^dmg  mSer^^^o  not 
hesitate  to  tend  nt  a  Btt  of  yonr  wants,  whether  it  is  Imnber  or  mill  work, 
complete  honse,  bam  or  coin  crib,  or  a  plan  of  your  own  that  yon  wish  de- 
veloped. We  have  the  best  Lumber  Yard  in  the  United  States,  experienced 
Architects,  and  can  give  yon  on  equaled  seryice  in  shipment,  quality,  finish 
and  design.  We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States  that  has  all  the 
building  material  right  here  at  Chicago  where  you  can  come  and  see  it  loaded, 
and  from  which  point  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  can  be  made.  We  can  furnish  everything  from  a 
common  board  to  the  finest  Quarter-Sawed  Interior  Finish,  including  Mill  Work,  Doors,  Mantels, 
Colonnades,  Side  Boards,  etc. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  for  Our  Special  Building  Material  Catalog  No.  1034— The 
Greatest  Material  Book  Ever  Offered 


2,000,000  SHINGLES 

SPECIAL  SALE 

The  following  special  pric«l 
on  Standard  Brand  Shinglet 
are  made  to  readers  of  thii 
paper  only.  Shingles  guaranteed  absolutely  the  equal  and  bet- 
ter of  any  similar  brands  on  market.  Do  not  delay.  These  are 
the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted.  They  are  so  low  that  we  mutt 
reserve  the  right  to  refuse  orders  when  this  lot  is  sold. 

ORDER  WHILE  THEY  LAST 
Lot  FF22-1— The  Best  %  CHear  Wash.  Red  Cedar,  per  1000,  $3.75 
LotFF22-2—  "     "  'A'    "       "        "       "      "     "  13.15 
LotFF22-3—  "     "^!,  6  inch  Clear  Butt"       "     "     "  $3.64 


CORRUGATED  ROOFING 

Per  Square  $1.25 

Roofing  Prices      Metal  roofing  is  superior  to 
Smashed.      all   other   coverings.     A  fact 

proven  absolutely  and  conclus- 
ively by  100  years  of  actual  ex- 
perience. We  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  all  styles. 

Here  is  a  roofing  offer  that 
has  never  before  been  equalled. 
We  have  5,000  squares  of  Cor- 
rugated Iron  Roofing  sheets  all 

  22  X  24  X  1 54     in.  corrugation. 

Strictly  new  first-class  that  we  offer  at  $1.25 
per  square  Free  on  Board  Cars  at  Chicago.  At 
this  price  we  do  not  pay  the  freight,  but  if  you 
will  write  us  for  our  Great  Roofing  Offer,  we 
will  make  you  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  lower 
than  ever  offered  in  the  history  of  roofing  ma- 
terial. 

Our  stock  includes  painted  and  galvanized. 

We  can  furnish  it  in  flat,  corrugated,  standing 
seam,  "V"  crimped,  brick  siding,  beaded  ceil- 
ing and  in  ornamental  fanc}'  ceiling.  In  fact 
we  can  furnish  your  every  want  in  the  covering 
line. 

A  hammer  is  the  only  tool  needed  in  put- 
ting on  all  grades  but  the  standing  seam.  We 
give  you  without  cost  with  every  order  for 

3  squares  or  more  a  handsome  serviceable 
crucible  steel  hammer  that  ordinarily  retails 
from  75c  to  $1.00.  Write  to-day  for  our 
Great  Complete  Roofing  Catalog,  and  our  latest 
Roofing  quotations.  

''PREMIER"  HOUSE  PAINT 

Per  gallon  $1.08 

Mr.  V.  Michaelsen,  Supt.  of 
our  Great  Paint  Dept.  is  proba- 
bly the  best  known  paint  man  in 
the  world.  His  picture  has  ap- 
peared on  millions  of  gallons  of 
cans.  He  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.  Our  Ready  Mixed 
"Premier"  Brand  of  Paints  are  made  under  a 
special  formula  and  will  give  the  best  service 
and  satisfaction.  Our  prices  range  from  $1.08 
to  $1.21,  depending  upon  quantity. 
Our  "Premier"  Barn  Paint  is  an  ideal  pro- 
tection for  barns,  roofs,  fences,  outhouses  and 
all  general  purposes.  This  is  a  ipaint  in  w'hich 
Mr.  Michaelsen  has  put  all  his  personality. 
Comes  in  green,  maroon,  yellow,  lead,  red  and 
slate.  OOp 

In  1  gallon  cans,  per  gallon   Ufci» 

In/25  gallon  cans,  {yi  barrel),  per  gallon  72c 
Write  today  for  Our  Great  Color  Card  and  prices. 


HOUSE  DESIGN  No.  130 

Size,  25  ft.  10  in.  x  29  ft.  6  in.;  eight  rooms 
and  bath,  pantry,  vestibule  and  large  hall.  A 
square,  solid,  substantial  construction.  All 
space  is  advantageously  utilized.  The  Colon- 
ial windows  and  porch  columns  are  distinctive 
features.  For  convenience  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment, general  elegance  of  appearance,  and  low 
price,  this  house  is  unequalled. 


$37.50  BUYS  COMPLETE 
BATHROOM  OUTFIT 

Here  is  an  ouriit  that  is 
good  enough  for  any 
home.  It  is  strictly  A 
No.  1  and  first-class  in 
every  particular.  The 
bath  tub  and  lavatory  are 
white  porcelain  enameled 
over  iron.     The  closet  is 

    a  syphon  acting  low  down 

outfit.  It  15  our  lot  No.  5-AD-33. 

Our  handsome  Plumbing  Catalog  lists  many  other 
outfits  ranging  in  prices  from  S26.30  lo  S92.60. 

We  Tvill  f  urnisb  all  the  Plumbing  material  needed 
for  any  of  the  houses  shown  in  this  advertisement,  In- 
cluding one  of  the  bathroom  outfits  described  above, 
besides  a  one  piece  roll  rim  white  enameled  kitchen 
sink,  with  white  enameled  drain  board,  a  30  gallon 
range  boiler  and  all  the  necessary  pipe  and  fittings, 
and  all  material  of  every  kind  to  complete  the  entire 
plumbing  system,  including  all  fixtures,  furnished 
with  iron  pipe  connections  for  the  sum        $33  95 


READY  ROOFING,  sq^J^re  85c 

Our  Rawhide  Roofing  is  the 
highest  grade  roofing  at  the  lowest 
price  ever  offered.  It  has  a  founda-| 
tion  of  tough  fibre  texture  so  sub-! 
stantially  prepared  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  indestructible.  Every  foot  I 
carries  our  iron-clad  guarantee  to  I 
bs  absolutely  right. 

In  addition  to  our  high  grade] 
Rawhide  Roofing,  we  offer  for  a 
limited  time  10,000  squares  of  our 
Ajax  Brand  of  Ready  Roofing  at 
85c  per  square.  It  is  put  up  108 
square  feet  to  a  roll.  Price  includes  large 
headed  nails  and  cement  sufficient  to  lay. 
While  it  is  practically  the  same  as  our  Raw- 
hide Roofing,  it  does  not  come  in  continuous 
lengths;  maybe  two  or  three  pieces  to  a  roll;  of 
course  that  does  not  affect  the  quality.  Ql|p 
Our  price  for  this  Ajax  Brand,  1  ply,  is..  O"" 

This  price  includes  freight  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Write  to- 
day for  free  samples. 


HEATING  PLANTS 

We  will  save  you  30  to 
50l(  on  a  modern  steam,  hot 
water  or  hot  air  heating  sys- 
tem. A  modern  heating  system 
is  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 
We  have  hot  water  heating 
plants  for  modern  homes  all  the 
way  from  SlOO  up. 

By  following  our  simple  plans 
and  instructions,  you  can  install  your  own 
material,  thus  cutting  out  the  expense  of 
plumbers  and  steamfitters.  This  together  with 
the  great  saving  we  afford  ?'0u  on  the  material 
itself  insures  a  saving  of  30  to  5C<i. 


MONEY  SAVING  HARD- 
WARE OPPORTUNITIES 

Complete,  wrought  steel,  copper 
finish  front  door  set.  Artistic,  ■  at- 
tractive design.  Size,  4-Kx3  54; 
Mortise  lock  complete.  CI  411 
Price,  per  set  

Complete  wrought  steel,  antique 
copper  finish  plated  front  mortise  lock  3  54x354. 
One  key  and  one  pair  of  knobs;  two  48c 
escutcheons  with  screws.    Per  set  TUI* 


GALVAHIZED  WiRE 


Per  100  CI  OC 
Pounds   *  ' 

This  is  our  price  for  Smooth  Galvanized 
Fence  Wire,  known  as  Wire  Shorts.  It  comes 
in  various  lengths,  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  coil. 
$1.25  is  our  price  for  our  6-gauge;  other 
gauges  in  proportion. 
We  offer  brand  new 
Galvanized  2  pt.  Barbed 
Wire  put  up  on  reels, 
containing  about  100  lbs.  CI  OR 

Price  per  100  lbs  -O" 

We  can  furnish  this  also  in  4  point  at  the  same 
price;  also  in  painted  at  SI. 50  per  100  lbs. 

Better  order  now  while  these  remarkably  low 
prices  exist 
26  Inch  Square  Mesh  Hog  Fencing  per  Rod  IS  Cts. 

Here  is  a  bargain  such  as  has  never  been 
offered.  A  heavy  weight  new  Galvanized,  well 
built  hog  fencing,  suitable  for  general  pur- 
poses at  15c  a  rod.  Other  sizes  at  equally  low 
prices. 

Crimped  Wire  for  Re-Inforcing. 

We  can  furnish  No.  9  Galvanized  Crimped 
Wire  in  lengths  required  for  re-inforc-  CO  OC 
ing  purposes.  -  Price  per  100  lbs  i|lt..tiU 

Write  for  our  Wire  and  Fencing  Catalog. 
Tells  all  about  our  Samson's  Woven  Wire  Fenc- 
ing. Also  quotes  low  prices  on  Barbed  Wire, 
Smooth  Wire,  and  tells  about  Lawn  and  Gar- 
den Fencing;  describes  gates  and  posts. 

IRON  PIPE  AND  FITTINGS 

Rejuvenated  Pipe,  in  aMrnjnRS^jnmiM 
random    lengths,    com-  ^^BiaM^aHjiiaM^^^ 

plete  with  couplings  suitable  for  gas,  oil.  water 
and  conveyance  of  all  liquids.  Sizes  inch  to 
12  inch. 

1  inch,  per  foot.  .3c.  154  inch,  per  foot. .  35^c. 

Send  us  specifications  and  we  will  quote  for 
your  exact  requirements.  Also  a  complete  stock 
of  V^alves  and  Fittings. 


Our  Binding  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over  $1,500,- 
000.00.  Our  19  years  of  honest  dealing  guar- 
antees absolute  satisfaction.  Any  material  not 
up  to  our  representation  may  be  returned  at 
our  freight  expense  both  ways  and  money  re- 
funded in  full. 

Our  wonderful  spring  building  offer  sets  a  new 
pace  in  the  building  world.  Never  before  have  such 
remarkably  low  prices  been  published. 

Our  stock  includes  practically  every  manufac- 
tured article.  Besides  building  material  we  have  a 
complete  stock  of  Dry  Goods,  Clothing.  Boots  and 
Shoes.  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Groceries— in 
fact  everything  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  field  or 
in  the  workshop. 


Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


UNIVERSAL  BARN  DESIGN  No.  45 

A  combination  city  aud  suburban  barn,  size 
26  ft.  8  in.  by  30  ft.  long.  Will  accommodate 
4  horses  and  leave  a  carriage  room  15  ft.  by 
30  ft. ;  ample  room  on  second  floor  for  storage 
of  hay  or  fodder.  Excellent  material  and  con- 
struction throughout,  double  hung  windows, 
sliding  doors,  both  sides.  Plenty  of  ventilation. 
Price  includes  stable  partitions.  Material  for 
2  in.  thick  floor  $39.00  extra.  Same  barn  as 
above  16  ft.  by  24  ft.  $178.00. 


Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


OUR  JOIST  FRAME  BARN  No.  22  1 

Size,  36  ft.  by  48  ft.  Height  to  top  of  roof, 
38  ft.  6  in.  The  most  practical  and  senMce- 
able  barn  ever  designed.  No  heavy  timber  in 
the  entire  structure.  Self-supporting  roof. 
Easily  built.  No  joists  in  hay-loft.  This  de^ 
sign  represents  strength,  rigidity,  economy  of 
construction,  and  is  absolutely  dependable  aiid 
substantial.  Write  us  for  more  complete  in- 
formation. 


Our  price  for  the  material  to  build 
this  barn. 


S620 


OUR  "STAR"  BARN  DESIGN  No.  270 

The  Stockman's  Paradise.  Size,  53  ft.  wide 
by  80  ft.  long,  24  ft.  to  comb.  An  ideal  barn 
for  farmers  raising  stock  on  a  moderate  scale; 
balloon  type.  The  hay-mow  is  on  the  ground 
floor  and  above  the  grain  rooms  on  each  end 
of  the  barn.  Cattle  stalls  on  one  side  of  the 
hay-mow;  horse  stalls  on  the  other.  Excellently 
ventilated  in  every  part  A  practical  barn  well 
bmlt  of  guaranteed  first-class  material,  and  will 
gn^  excellent,  all  around  satisfaction. 


Our  price  for  the  material  to 
this  barn. 


build 


ROUND  BARN  DESIGN  No.  206 

Size.  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  16  ft.  high  to  plate. 
Has  14  sides,  each  side  14  ft.  \  16  ft.  Silo  in  the 
middle,  same  being  36  ft.  high  and  will  hold  160 
tons  of  silage.  Hay  capacity,  65  tons.  Will  ac- 
commodate 100  head  of  cattle.  The  many  and 
excellent  features  offered  by  this  construction,  the 
high  grade  materials  furnished  by  us,  and  our  ex- 
tremely low  price  makes  this  a  barn  bargain  worthy 
of  thorough  investigation. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  Chicago. 

I  saw  your  ad  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  February  17,  1912. 

I  am  interested  in  

Place  an  X  in  square  opposite  book  you  want  sent  free. 

Paint  Book 


ANY  OF  THESE  PRICE  WRECKING  BOOKS  SENT  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


Building  Mate- 
rial  Book 
'  Plan  Book 
Roofing  Book 
Plumbing  Book 
Heating  Book 


Wire  List 
iron  Pipe 
Acety.  Lighting 
Concrete  Mach. 


I 

I 
I 
I 


PLAN  BOOK 

Upwards  of  100  medi- 
um price  houses,  barns 
and  other  designs  shown. 
Each  design  represents 
beauty,  utility,  substan- 
tial construction  at  the 
lowest 


Name  

Town   County  

State   R.  F.  D   P.  O.  Box. 


ble 


possi- 
price. 


This 
Valuable 
Book 
Free. 


ROOFING  BOOK 

This  book  explains  all 
about  metal  roofing,  ready 
roofing  and  all  other 
styles.  Tells  how  to  ap- 
plv  same  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and 
satisfact  o  ry 
manner. 
Quotes  low- 
est prices  on 
highest  class 
material. 


  Sent  Free. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
BOOK 

The  greatest  book  on 
Building  Houses  ever  sent 
free.  Tells  all  about  our 
wonderful  stock  of  Lum- 
ber, Sash 


MATERIAL 
CMjOGUE 
N2128 


Doors,  Roof- 
i  n  g  ,  Hard- 
ware. Plumb- 
i  n  g  ,  and 
Heating. 
Write  For 
It 

Today. 


PLUMBING  BOOK 

\  complete 
education  i  n 
plumbing  s  o 
you  can  equip 
any  building 
of  any  style  or 
size  and  save 
at  least  50 


HEATING  BOOK 

Hot  water, 
steam  and  hot 
air  heating 
fully  d  e - 
scribed.  This 
Book  is  Free. 


PAINT  BOOK 

A  book  showing  actual 
colors,  40  shades  to  select 
from.  Informs  you  fully 
regarding  application  to 
get  lasting  results.  Every 
quotation  a 
[saving  of  from 
\ZO'i  to  50^. 
Tells  all 
abovit  paint- 
ing and  paint- 
ers' supplies. 


Free  Paint  Book. 


I    CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


/ 


VVl-STRRN  EniTION 


U.S.  Depart''"-' 


AND 


The  National  Farm  Paper 

Every  Other  Saturday 

ESTABLISHED    1877  MARCH  2,  1912 


7^, 


'Ml 


PC 


bd 


PS 


Tlie 
CM^aM^eTOX 

A  crab,  forsaking  in  disgust  the  sands 
Along  the  shore,  went  up  the  meadow-lands 
For  feeding-grounds.  A  famished  fox  who 
saw, 

Pounced  down  and  ate  him,  head  and  tail 
and  claw. 

MORAL 

Contentment  with  our  lot's  a  wholesome  law 

[After  Aesop] 


2 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  19] 2 


Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearine  with  a  Stewart  machine  because 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  for 
long  staple — and  you  grt  the  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is,  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hand 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Has 
bail  bearings  In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price  of  machine, 

all  complete,  including 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  is 

$11.50 


Only  ^11-^ 


Get  one  from 
your  dealer,  or 
sendf2.00andwe 
will  ship  C.O.D 
for  balance. 

Money  and 
trans  portation 
charges  back  if 
not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
134  La  Salle  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  and 
modern  line  of  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  Shearing 
Machines  on  earth. 


Waterloo  Boy 


This  engine  is  a  double 
bargain — a  bargain  in  quali- 
ty and  a  bargain  in  price. 

Il  has  always  been  the  lowest  priced 
high-grade  gasoline  engine  on  the  market 
and  has  now  been  proven  the  BEST  by  de- 
feating all  other  makes  in  two  world's  compe- 
titions.  Two  Regular  Stock  Engines  won  the 
gold  medals  at  the  International  Expositions, 
Budapest.  Hangary,  July  1911,  and  Turin.  Italy, 
September  1911. 

The  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE^ 

has  been  on  the  mar- 
ket for  over  19  yeara. 
Built  in  one  of  the  I 
biggeet  factories  in  [ 
fcthe  world,  with  a 
1  capacity  of    nearly  J 
I  40.000  GaBoline  En- 
'  ginea  a  year. 
Frost  proof,  Btarts 
eaay  in  winter- 
Parts  inter- 
•  chaug  e  a  b  1  e  . 
Free  catalog. 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

173  W.  3rd  Ave. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Put  a  Cushman 

Engine 
Binder 


operates  at  30c  to  50c  a  day. 
Saves  horse  flesh.  All 
horses  do  is  draw  the  hind- 
er. Always  ample  power, 
weighs  tinder 200 Ihs.  This, 
i  s  an  all-purpose  engine 
for  any  work  from  1  to 
5  h.p.,  as  well  as  being 
the  original  binder  en- 
gine, t'onsnmes  gasoline 
according  to  work  done.  Send 
for  free  book. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
 2053  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

SOO  offeredforonelnTentlon.  Book 
How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What 

.  Invent"  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  Pat- 
ents advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense 
in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Retnmed 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atfys 

Established  IG  Years 

937  F.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LINE  OF 

WELL  DRILLI 

nil  A Ul  M  C*  DV  in  America.  We  have 
IVIMwnil^  t  IV  I  been  making  it  for  over 
20  years.  Do  not  buy  until  you  see  our  new  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  No.  I5.  Send  for  it  now.  It  is  FREE. 

Austin  Manufacturing  Co.,  CMcago 


towers; 

;eflex 

I  WeatherstheRougrestWmher  ' 

On  ordinary  slickers,  water  finds  its 
way  in  at  the  front.  OnttieKEFLEX 
Slicker  our  KEFLEX  ed^e  (pat 'd)  guides 
every  drop  of  water  to  the  bottom  of  coat 
■whereit  drops  off 

Keeps  You 
oTVJi^^  AbsolutelyDry 


(1 


Sold  Everywhere 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  | 

Askyour  dealer  to  show  you  I 
the  TJEFt^EX 


A.J.TO  WER  Co. ,  B  O  S  TO  N 

Tower-Canadian  iTcToRONTO 


Index  to  Advertisements 


I  GSII 


SOAIETIMES  a  letter  drops  into  the  commonplace  stream  of  correspondence 
like  a  stone  thrown  from  some  medieval  catapult  into  the  waters  of  the  twentieth 
centur}-.  Such  an  epistolary  missile  is  a  letter  just  received  from  an  old  reader  in 
Michigan,  whose  name  I  do  not  give,  because  I'm  not  sure  he  would  want  it  published. 

"I  cannot  help  support  a  paper  that  approves  such  doctrines  as  James  A.  King 
explodes  in  his  article,  'Farming  with  Tractors.'  I  am  a  small  farmer  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living,  and  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  day  corne  when  I  shall  have  to  be  his 
wage  slave;  that  is,  if  I  am  able-bodied  enough  and  he  needs  a  man.  This  will  be  a 
small  -chanee,  as  he  says  -machinery  will  displace  men.  He  as  much  as  says  that  a 
very  _  few,' himself, .among  them,,  have  brains  enough  to  farm  that  way.  Now  has 
he  brains  enough  to  tell  me  what  will  become  of  the  men  machinery  displaces  ? 

"I  hope  to  see  the  day  that  machmery  will  lighten  our  work ;  and  I  am  supporting 
papers  that  advocate  a  system  whereby  we  shall  all  derive  an  equal  benefit  if  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  our  share  of  the  operating.  Not  until  then  should  he  say, 
'Starve,  you  to  whom  I  will  not  furnish  employment !'  I  have  nothing  against  the 
man.  It  is  the  system  he  adwcates.  Here  is  hoping  that  you  will  all  begin  to  think 
more  about  the  brotherhood  of  men." 

One's  first  impulse,  in  this  self-satisfied  twentieth  century,  is  to  smile  at  this  sort 
of  letter,  to  rate  it  as  the  mouthings  of  a  crank,  and  dismiss  it  as  of  no  importance. 
But  no  man's  honest  thought  can  be  rated  as  of  no  importance.  Every  man's  thought 
is  important. 

A\'hen  thrashing-machines  were  introduced  in  this  country,  they  were  welcomed 
by  our  farmers — and  so  with  the  reaping-machine  and  the  steel  plow.  But  when  C. 
W.  Marsh  went  over  to  Austria  to  demonstrate  the  first  Marsh  harvesters,  the 
machines  were  guarded  night  and  day  to  keep  hired  men  from  breaking  the  thing 
which  was  to  rob  them  of  their  jobs.  And  many  a  thrashing-machine  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  enraged  flailers  who  saw  their  employment  gone  forever. 

But  are  hired  men  and  small  farmers  any  the  worse  for  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural machinery?  I  do  not  see  that  they  are.  The  farmers  of  China  and  Japan 
buy  their  entire  outfit  of  farm  tools  for  less  than  ten  dollars.  They  do  not  use 
horses  or  other  draft-animals  to  any  extent.  They  mostly  do  their  work  with  the 
tools  nature  gave  them.  Are  they  better  off  than  our  friend  the  small  farmer  of 
Michigan?  No,  ~they  are  not.  They  are  very,  very  poor.  They  have  no  fire  in  the 
house  for  purposes  of  warmth,  even  in  cold  Manchuria,  but  rely  on  clothing  to  warm 
them  even  within  doors.  They  eat  scarcely  any  meat.  Eggs  that  are  infertile  they 
eat  after  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  hatch.  While  their  houses  and  their  food 
are  such  as  to  keep  them  in  fair  health,  the  life  they  live  is  so  strenuous  a  struggle 
for  subsistence  that  white  men  could  not  exist  under  it. 

Machinery  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  matter  of  employment — there 
is  no  disputing  that.  But  where  men  are,  as  our  Michigan  friend  would  say,  most 
"enslaved,"  the}'  reach  a  stage  where  they  can  drive  out  the  machine.  They  do  so 
in  China  and  Japan.  Human  life  is  so  cheap  there  that  machines  have  no  chance  to 
get  in.  Flesh  and  blood  is  all  about  under  foot  asking  employment,  but  machines 
cost  money.  So  the  farming  there  is  done  without  machinery — save  that  which  the 
Egyptian  slave  used  in  the  time  of  Moses.  For  slaves,  such  tools  are  better  than 
tractors. 

IF  ]\Ir.  King — to  whom  I  have  to  apologize  for  this  reference — actually  had  the 
giving  or  refusing  of  emploj'ment,  he  might  give  it  with  or  without  machinery.  If 
human  beings  were  cheaper  than  machinery,  he  would  use  men  without  machinery. 
If  machineri'  were  the  cheaper,  he  would  use  machinery.  I  believe  in  such  a  condition 
of  things  that  every  man  could  be  his  own  employer  if  he  chose;  and  the  nearer  we 
come  to  that  condition,  the  dearer  are  men  and  the  more  reason  there  is  for  employing 
machinery. 

Expensive  agricultural  machinery  was  called  into  existence  by  the  freedom  of 
men  in  new  America  and  the  preciousness  of  flesh  and  blood.  Where  men  are 
valuable  and  free,  steam  drives  the  piles  for  wharves  and  bridges.  Not  so  where  men 
are  cheap.  In  Hong  Kong,  Professor  King  saw  human  pile-drivers  at  work.  They 
had  lines  fastened  to  a  great  block  of  iron,  and  to  the  rhythm  of  a  chanted  refrain 
they  lifted  this  rope-hung  hammer  and  dropped  it  on  the  top  of  the  pile.  King  noted 
how  the  pile  sank,  and  reckoning  the  expense  of  a  steam  machine  against  the  wages 
these  men  received,  he  pronounced  the  steam  pile-driver  less  economical  than  the 
human  one.  Would  our  Michigan  friend  prefer  the  steam  pile-driver,  or  the 
human  one? 

\Mien  we  have  reached  that  "brotherhood  of  man"  of  which  our  friend  speaks, 
we  shall  not  have  fewer  tractors,  automobiles,  gasolene-engines,  dynamos,  and  the 
like,  but  more.  He  sees  that,  dimly,  for  he  hopes  for  the  time  "when  all  shall  derive 
an  equal  benefit."  So  while  he  looks  askance  at  Mr.  King's  tractor  as  a  danger,  he 
dimly  sees  that  it  is  not  really  a  danger — or  he  would  not  look  for  a  millennium  in 
which  tractors  shall  work  for  the  "equal  benefit"  of  all.  He  has  not  looked  far 
enough  into  the  matter  to  see  just  what  it  is  that  gives  work  or  refuses  work. 

^^'hat  is  the  function  of  machinery,  anj'how?  Is  it  not  this:  That  by  machinery 
the  power  of  man  is  magnified,  made  to  do  more  work,  caused  to  produce  more  of 
the  things  men  desire,  satisfy  more  human  wants?  Mr.  King  by  his  tractors  believes 
he  can  make  more  food  from  his  farm  than  without  them  and  with  fewer  hands. 
\\hat  becomes  of  the  hands  he  turns  off?  says  our  Michigan  friend.  The  answer  is 
easy.  They  can  work  elsewhere.  And  their  work  elsewhere  will  satisfy  as  many 
human  wants  as  if  Mr.  King  had  not  adopted  tractors.  He  may  have  more,  but 
they  have  no  less.  Does  our  Michigan  friend  say  no?  Then  let  us  look  into  this 
matter  a  little  further. 

THE  ideal  way  of  doing  farm  work,  or  mining,  or  railroading,  or  water  commerce, 
or  manufacturing,  would  be  by  the  push-button  system.  If  the  owner  of  any 
business  could  rise  in  the  morning  and  push  the  button  setting  in  motion  automatic 
machinery  which  would  do  all  the  work,  without  any  attendance,  the  perfection  of 
labor-saving  machinery  would  be  attained.  We  say  we  have  annihilated  distance  and 
time :  by  the  push-button  system  we  should  annihilate  work.  We  should  have  all 
the  tractors,  motor-cars,  steamships,  thrashers,  binders,  and  the  like,  beaten  to  a 
frazzle.  All  industry  would  be  concentrated  into  the  one  industry  of  pushing  buttons, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  could  do  the  day's  task  on  the  farm — and  everywhere  else, 
with  but  one  motion  of  the  forefinger. 

All  the  hired  men  on  farms  and  employees  in  every  other  business  would  be 
turned  off.  ^^'ould  they  starve?  They  might — I  am  free  to  confess  so  much  to 
■my  Michigan  friend.    Who  would  be  sure  of  a  living?     [coxcluded  ox  page  17] 
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Belgian  researches  confirm  the  popular  notion  that 
very  young  veal  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  low  in  food 
value,  operates  as  a  laxative  and  is  believed  to  promote 
diease. 

Coffee  which  gets  wet  is  greatly  injured.  The  damage 
is  all  the  worse  if  the  water  in  which  it  is  soaked  is 
sea-water.  If  your  coffee  has  a  musty  taste,  this  is 
probably  what  ails  it. 

Showing  Up  the  Dairies 

AT  GENEVA,  New  York,  the  authorities  classified 
all  dairies  as  "poor,"  where  conditions  were  filthy ; 
"medium,"  which  meant  dirty,  merely;  "good," 

which  is  Genevese  for  fairly  clean,  and  "excellent," 

where  they  were  really  clean  and  actually  sanitary. 

This  classification  was   made  public,  and  milk  was 

bought  and  sold  at  prices  graded  according  to  it.  At 

the  beginning  more  than  a  third  of  the  dairies  were 

"poor,"  -more  than  half  only  "me- 
dium" and  only  one  in  twenty  was 

"good."    There  doesn't  seem  to  have 

been  any  "excellent."    At  the  end  of 

a  year  of  this  publicity  more  than 

half  had  so  far  cleaned  up  as  to  be 

"good,"  and  the  "medium"  had  fallen 

to  38.2  per  cent.    By  the  end  of  the 

second  year  eight  out  of  every  ten 

were  "good,"  and  about  one  in  ten 

"excellent."    At  the  end  of  the  first 

quarter  of  the  fourth  year,  one  dairy 

in  every  eight  was  "excellent" — that 

is,  capable  of  producing  absolutely 

sanitary  milk.  The  "poor"  and  "me- 
dium" had  all  been  wiped  out,  and  all 

which    were    not    "excellent"  were 

"good." 

We  don't  like  to  be  shown  up,  do 
we?    But  isn't' it  good  for  us? 


Cheap  Farm  Labor! 

DOCTOR  DoRSEY,  Writing  from  Cochin,  India,  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  says :  "Imagine  Illinois  with 
fifty  inches  of  rain  and  every  acre  of  wheat  and  corn 
watered  by  hand!  Labor  is  so  cheap  here  they  don't 
even  use  bullocks  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  An  Illinois 
farmer  spends  more  money  each  year  for  handkerchiefs 
than  a  Cochin  ryot  spends  for  clothing;  more  for 
tobacco  than  this  ryot  for  food,  and  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Tribune  would  send  a  ryot's  son  to  school 
and  clothe  him  !  What  of  the  Illinois  ryot  2,000  years 
hence?  1  doubt  whether  he  will  own  a  quarter  section." 
Rather  a  startling  paragraph  for  people  whose  descend- 
ants are  likely  to  live  on  Illinois  soil  in  2,000  years,  isn't 
it?  And  the  knowledge  that  there  are  tendencies  down- 
ward to  that  sort  of  industrial  hell  is  the  fine  thing 
about  this  age.  We're  not  going  to  allow  ourselves  to 
descend  to  that  state    The  way  is  open  for  us,  however. 


"Land  without  population  is  a  wilderness,"  says 
James  J.  Hill,  "and  population  without  land  is  a  mob." 
The  population  provided  with  land  in  Ohio  has  de- 
creased one-twentieth  or  more  in  the  past  ten  years. 
In  all  the  best  agricultural  States  it  has  been  the  same. 
The  population  without  land  in  the  nation  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  on  the  land  has 
decreased.  Just  sit  down  and  do  a  "sum"  in  arithmetic, 
the  answer  to  which  will  be  the  number  of  years  when 
we  shall  be  all  "mob." 


What  the  Two  Colonels  are  Doing 


As  Seen  by  Two  Cartoonists 


Absentee  Landlords 

MR.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  president 
of   the   Farmers'    Union,  sees 
great  danger  in  the  acquisition  of 
cotton-lands  in  this  country  by  Eng- 
lish syndicates  associated  with  the 
British  cotton-spinners,  who  expect  to  grow  their  own 
cotton  for  their  own  mills,  and  thus  by  ownership  of 
American  soil  break  the  monopoly  the  American  cotton- 
grower  enjoys  in  the  production  of  cotton. 

He  suggests  as  a  remedy  not -any  change  in  the  land 
system  under  which  these  syndicates  operate,  but  a 
forestalling  of  their  operations  by  better  and  more 
scientific  methods  in  the  growing  of  cotton,  in  diversifi- 
cation and  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  the  cooperation  of 
all  classes — bankers,  merchants  and  farmers — in  the 
matter  of  making  each  American  cotton-planter,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  owner  of  his  own  plantation. 

Perhaps  no  better  advice  could  be  given,  unless  it 
were  made  to  include  basic  readjustments  of  hands  to 
lands.  Absentee  landlordism  seems  to  us  no  worse  when 
the  landlord  lives  across  the  sea  than  when  he  is  but 
five  hundred  miles  away  or  even  five  miles.  British 
landlords  have  adopted  a  much  better  system  of  regu- 
lations for  the  relation  than  we  have  ever  hit  upon. 
And  those  who  study  the  question,  as  we  are  glad  to 
see  President  Barrett  is  inclined  to  do,  are  respectfully 
reminded  that  a  tenant-farmer  is  a  tenant-farmer 
whether  his  farm  is  owned  in  London,  New  York, 
Chicago,  the  county  seat,  or  by  the  man  on  the  next 
farm.  The  main  fact  is  that  if  he  doesn't  own  it  him- 
self, the  dice  are  loaded  against  him.  What- is  needed 
in  America,  of  course,  is  some  plan  by  which  every 
man  owns  his  own  land.  Failing  that,  a  system  of  stable 
and  continued  occupancy,  with  an  interest  for  the  tenant 
in  the  betterments  he  makes  in  fertilization  and  rota- 
tions, would  be  the  next  best  thing.  Given  these,  and 
where  the  landlord  lives  is  uniirrportant. 


Honesty  and  Oleomargarine 

THE  National  Dairy  Union  has  so  modified  its  stand 
on  oleomargarine  that  only  the  prohibition  of  color- 
imitation  of  butter  will  be  insisted  upon.  That  is,  the 
dairy  interests  will  not  ask  for  a  high  tax  on  oleo,  but 
will  insist  on  the  product  being  sold  in  such  form  as 
will  not  enable  its  seheis  to  deceive  the  public.  This  is 
lionest  and  perfectly  fair.  Oleomar- 
garine should  not  be  made  dearer, 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  it,  by  a 
tax.  It  is  a  food,  and  the  poor  man's 
food  should  not  be  taxed.  We  feel 
that  the  same  arguments  that  support 
untaxed  sugar  support  a  fair  policy 
as  to  oleomargarine.  The  farmers  of 
Denmark  are  great  users  of  oleomar- 
garine— even  the  dairymen  sell  their 
butter  and  eat  "margarine."  The 
product  may,  even  wjjpn  sold  fairly 
and  on  its  merits,  become  a  powerful 
competitor  for  butter;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  object  to  competition. 
We  can  and  must  meet  competition 
with  better  goods  and  economy  in 
production.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  this  competition  shall  be 
fair  and  open  and  not  supported  by 
counterfeits  and  forgeries. 


IS  HE  RUNNING? 

- — Atlanta  Journal. 


NOT  A  CANDIDATE  BUT 

— Chicago  Journal, 


I 


Federal  Aid  in  Road-Building 

THERE  is  just  now  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of 
good-roads  enthusiasts  to  foster  a  demand  for  fed- 
eral aid  in  the  construction  of  highways.  We  are  all 
the  time  asking  the  general  government  for  aid  to 
some  good  cause,  and  the  demands  are  increasing.  In 
the  nature  of  things  these  demands  must  some  of  them 
be  denied,  and  others  await  their  turn.  In  its  advocacy 
of  parcels  post  we  believe  this  paper  to  be  doing  more 
for  federal  influence  in  the  direction  of  good  roads  than 
we  could  do  by  urging  actual  appropriations  of  money 
for  roads  by  this  Congress.  The  States  can  handle  the 
roads  question  after  a  fashion ;  they  cannot  handle 
parcels  post  at  all.  Given  the  parcels  post,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  forced  to 
require  the  improvement  of  inferior  roads  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  establishment  of  parcels-post 
service  over  them.  And  this  would  foster  wholesome 
action — local  action  for  local  reasons — in  road  improve- 
ment. In  our  opinion  the  most  effective  aid  to  the  good- 
roads  movement  which  the  automobile  people  could 
give — and  they  are  the  pushers  for  federal  aid — would 
be  given  by  getting  behind  the  parcels-post  movement 
and  pushing  that.  After  that  has  won,  federal  aid,  if 
necessary,  would  be  the  next  logical  step — and  it  might 
not  be  necessary.  Federal  discrimination  in  favor  of 
good  roads  might  accomplish  the  whole  reform. 


Just  So! 

N  HIS  swing  around  the  circle  of 
the  States  explaining  the  value  of 
the  beet-sugar  business  to  all  of  them, 
Mr.  Hamlin  of  Colorado  Springs 
asserted  that  the  interests  of  the  beet-sugar  people  and 
the  sugar  trust  are  adverse,  and  that  the  refiners  are 
behind  the  agitation  for  revision  of  the  sugar  duty 
downward  "for  the  purpose  of  killing  off  the  beet-sugar 
mills."  But  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  of  Fowler,  Colorado,  at  a 
congressional  hearing  testified  that  "If  you  hurt  the 
sugar-refiners,  you  hurt  us."  "Us"  may  mean  the  beet- 
sugar  factories,  though  Mr.  Riley  is  described  as  "a 
prosperous  farmer."  If  the  beet-sugar  business  depends 
on  maintaining  the  present  enormous  tax  to  the  refiners, 
sugar-users  should  know  it,  and  do  some  figuring  as  to 
whether  the  small  sugar-beet  game  is  worth  the  immense 
sugar-tax  candle.  The  fruit,  vegetable  and  canning 
business  are  directly  opposed  in  interest  to  high  sugar 
prices. 

Last  year  was  a  bad  one  for  grasshoppers.  If  the 
next  season  is  dry,  look  out !  There  are  ways  of  fight- 
ing them.    Look  them  up. 


North  of  the  center  line  of  Kansas,  the  best  sweet 
sorghum  to  grow  for  forage  is  the  amber,  and  south 
of  that  line  the  sumac.    So  the  tests  seem  to  indicate. 


Cattle-Feeding  and  Flies 

WE  SHOULD  like  to  hear  from  people  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  fighting  of  flies  by  cattle-feeding, 
with  hogs  following.  The  statement  is  made  that  on 
farms  on  which  cattle  are  fed  during  the  summer,  with 
hogs  following,  the  flies'  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  drop- 
pings and  then  destroyed  by  the  swine.  Two  farms  are 
cited  by  our  informant,  on  which  this  practice  was  fol- 
lowed, with  the  result  that  the  places  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  flies. 

Almost  any  farm  could  afford  to  keep  a  beef  or  two 
on  feed  about  the  place  if  the  flies  could  be  thus  trapped. 
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One  Farm  Gains,  One  Loses — Why? 


By  D.  H.  Otis 


»7^^nB^*^!SBHE  farms  under  consideration  are 
^Bd^  ^O'^^'^^'i       ^^'isco^sin,  in  the  same 

•  ^ffi^r^    «<|  county,  on  the  same  kind  of  soil 

/  P    ^'^^^        patronizing  the  same  mar- 

\^  1§  noting  the  comparisons, 

\ /""^^^^^^XS^  "4  '"^^  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
/Ijkr  .yJll  tl''^  figures  are  not  fictitious,  but 

f^^'  ^jf^  \  9r\  They  are  from  the  records 

of  men   who  are  now  farming. 
^^Jl/C^  JC3^„y    And    the    farms    are   still  being 
f6k tarmI I f-ARMi  tilled — the  methods  of  management, 
however,   are  now  somewhat 
changed.  The  lessons  are  found  in  the  figures  given.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  capital  invested  in  these  farms : 

Farm  Farm 

No.  60  No.  66 

53  Acres  85  Acres 

Land,  excluding  improvements  SIO.600.00  $12,325.00 

Buildings  and  water-system               5.300.00  4,6/5.00 

Machinery  and  equipment                 1,050.00  1.110.00 

Live  stock                                        1,696.00  1.499.00 

Total   $18,646.00  $19,609.00 

Farm  No.  60  has  less  capital  invested  in  land  by 
$1,725,  although  more  per, acre  ($200  versus  $150),  and 
less  in  machinery  and  equipment  by  only  $60,  but  it  has 
ttiore  invested  in  buildings  and  water-system  by  $625, 
where  the  principal  difference  is  in  the  cattle-barn,  and 
in  live  stock  by  $197.  In  total  capital,  Farm  No.  66 
exceeds  Farm  No.  60  bj'  nearly  $1,000. 

The  annual  receipts  on  these  two  farms  are  as  follows  : 

Farm  Farm 

No.  60  No.  66 

Sale  of  crops                                      $138.00  $429.00 

Sale  of  live  stock                                399.00  278.00 

Sale  of  live-stock  products                   1,380.00  1.300.00 

Increased  inventory                              605.00  1,730.00 

Miscellaneous  sources                             20.00  176.00 

Total   $2,542.00  $3,913.00 

The  receipts  of  Farm  No,  60  exceed  those  of  No.  66 
in  sale  of  live  stock  by  $121,  and  live-stock  products  by 
$80,  but  falls  behind  in  sale  of  crops  by  $291,  by  in- 
creased inventorv  of  $1,125  and  in  miscellaneous  sources 
by  $156. 

In  examining  the  differences  more  closeh',  we  find 
that  Farm  No.  66  sold  24  bushels  of  barley.  100  bushels 


A  dairy  farm  of  fifty-three  acres  makes  an 
annual  profit  of  four  hundred  dollars.  A  farm 
of  eighty  -  five  acres  loses  four  hundred 
dollars.    The  two  farms  are  here  compared. 

of  rye,  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  amounting  to  $298.  In 
addition,  this  farm  sold  $15  worth  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  $216  worth  of  lumber  from  the  wood-lot. 
Farm  No.  60  sold  18  tons  of  cabbage,  50  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  15  crates  of  cherries,  amounting  in  all 
to  $138. 

Farm  No.  60  sold  cows  and  calves  amounting  to  $199 
and  poultry  amounting  to  $200.  Farm  No.  66  sold 
cattle  to  the  amount  of  $145 ;  hogs,  $64,  and  poultry,  $69. 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream  is  the 
same  for  both  farms,  $1,200.  The  extra  $80.  credited 
to  Farm  No.  60,  for  sale  of  live-stock  products,  is  the 
result  of  selling  sittings  of  eggs  at  fancy  prices. 

Under  miscellaneous  sources  the  owner  of  Farm  No. 
60  worked  off  the  farm  to  the  amount  of  $20,  while 
the  owner  of  Farm  No.  66  performed  labor  off  the  farm 
amounting  to  $176. 

The  expenses  of  the  two  farms  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

Farm  Farm 
No.  60       No.  66 

Stock  purchased    $65.00   

Seeds    10.00  $65.00 

Feed    245.00  283.00 

Supplies,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  etc.    297.00  377.00 

Permanent  Improvements   450.00  1.530.00 

Labor    136.00  1.102.00 

Interest  on  itivestment    932,00  980.00 

Total   $2,135.00  $4,337.00 

Farm  No.  60  purchased  one  grade  cow  and  a  couple 
of  pure-bred  roosters,  while  Farm  No.  66  made  no  live- 
stock purchases. 

Farm  No.  60  seeded  very  little  grass,  while  Farm  No. 
66  seeded  much  more,  as  indicated  h\  the  $65  seed-bill. 

The  feed-bills  are  practically  the  same  for  grain,  but 
Farm  No.  66  had  to  buy  about  seven  tons  of  roughage, 
against  the  other  farm's  three  tons. 

Under  supplies,  insurance  and  repairs  the  detailed 
record  shows  that  Farm  No.  66  paid  $200  for  machinery 
and  tools,  compared  with  $155  for  Farm  No.  60.  It  also 
shows  $40  expense  for  repairs,  against  $35  for  Farm 
No.  60.  and  $82  for  miscellaneous  supplies,  as  against  $55. 


Under  permanent  improvements.  Farm  No.  60  built  a 
silo  costing  $450.  while  Farm  No.  66  constructed  a 
dwelling  costing  $1,500  and  new  fences  amounting  to 
$30.  All  of  these  items  are  also  included  under  receipts 
as  increased  inventory. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  the  expense  account 
is  in  the  labor-bills.  Farm  No.  60  having  only  $136, 
while  Farm  No.  66  expended  $1,102.  The  analysis  of 
the  labor  expense  is  shown  as  follows":  ' 

Farm  Farm 

No.  60  No.  66 

Cash  paid  for  labor    $20.00  $280.00 

Board  of  laborers     215.00 

Labor  of  family  at  hired  man's  rate. . .   360.00 

Extra  expense  for  labor  in  silo-filling, 

thrashing,  milk-hauling,  etc   116.00  247.00 

Total   $136.00  $1,102.00 

Under  the  fourth  item  in  the  labor  account,  Farm  No. 
66  expended  $160  for  lumber-sawing.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Farm  No.  66  not  only  employed  a  regular  man  for 
most  of  the  year,  which,  with  board  for  laborers, 
amounts  to  $495,  but  there  is  enough  work  put  iii  by 
the  members  of  the  family  to  amount  to  the  equivalent 
of  another  man,  items  for  which  Farm  No.  60  had 
practically  no  expense.  Farm  No.  66  needs  to  study 
carefully  the  labor  situation.  This  can  be  studied  and 
handled  from  two  standpoints :  Either  organize  the 
work  so  as  to  handle  the  farm  with  less  labor,  or  see 
that  the  labor  is  efficiently  handled  along  productive  or 
remunerative  lines,  so  as  to  increase  the  receipts. 

Summarizing  the  situation,  we  see  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  Farm  No.  66.  as  compared  with  Farm  No.  60, 
is  due  to  the  following  causes : 

Interest  on  additional  capital    $48.00 

Increased  expense  for  seeds,  feed  and  supplies. .  173.00 
Increased  expense  for  labor   966.00 

Total   $1,187.00 

This  is  partially  offset  by : 

Increased  sale  of  crops   $291.00 

Increased  income  from  miscellaneous  sources...  156.00 

Total   $447.00 


Roots  and  Silage  in  the  Sheep  Ration 


PROVISION  of  some  succulent  feed  in  the  winter 
sheep  ration  is  imperative,  if  the  shepherd  wishes 
to  maintain  his  sheep  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition. A  sudden  change  in  the  fall  from  pasture  to  a 
distinctly  dry  feed,  as  hay  and  grain,  the  attendant,  too, 
not  infrequently  neglecting  the  water-supply — is  prone 
to  be  preserved.  If  a  person  were  plunged  suddenly 
\\'ith  man  a  varied  diet  is  essential,  if  perfect  health  is 
to  be  preserved.  If  a  person  were  plunged  suddenly 
from  a  diet  of  which  fruit  acted  as  a  major  part  to 
one  of  meat  and  bread  or  foods  of  a  similar  nature, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Everyone  knows  full  well 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  depressed  appetite,  severe  cos- 
tiyeness  and  perhaps  chronic  ill  health.  No  one  would 
wittingly  indulge  in  such  caprices  obviously  dangerous 
to  their  physical  welfare,  yet  these  same  men  forget  that 
this  criterion  applies  in  similar  fashion  to  sheep.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  natural  laxative  effect  of  pasture  is 
lost,  a  mixed  ration  must  be  provided.  Therefore,  some 
feed  of  a  succulent  nature  should  be  given  to  supplement 
the  grain  and  hay.  This  is  most  important  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feeding  period  so  as  to  avoid  a  sudden 
dietary  change. 

A  Substitute  for  Pasture 

Roots  and  corn-silage  in  the  winter  ration  compre- 
hend excellent  substitutes  for  the  succulence  of  pasture. 
Both  are  of  a  highly  watery  nature.  The  water  content 
of  roots  varies  from  85  to  90  per  cent. ;  of  silage  from 
75  to  80  per  cent. ;  hay  and  grain  on  an  average  contain 
respectively  about  10  and  14  per  cent,  water.  Since 
fresh  grass  possesses  approximately  80  per  cent,  water, 
the  necessity  of  supplying  conjunctively  with  the  hay 
and  grain  some  feed  less  concentrated  is  apparent, 

\\'here  roots  can  be  grown  successfully  and  cheaply, 
as  in  the  Northern  and  New  England  States,  they  can 
be  used  most  economically  in  the  ration.  There  are 
several  kinds  more  or  less  satisfactory,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  turnips  (Swedes  or  Rutabagas  and  Fall 
White),  mangels  and  sugar-beets.  Of  the  foregoing, 
Swede  turnips  give  the  best  results.  They  are  more 
substantial  and  not  so  excessively  watery  as  the  Fall. 
\\  hite,  and,  besides,  they  can  be  preserved  in  a  better 
condition  throughout  the  winter.  Mangels  and  sugar- 
beets  cannot  be  fed  with  as  great  a  degree  of  safety 
as  turnips.  This  applies  expressly  to  rams,  as  both 
mangels  and  sugar-beets  are  conducive  to  the  deposition 
of  small  stones  or  calculi,  composed  chiefly  of  calcium 
Sulphate,  in  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  urethral  tract. 
t"requentlj'  the  calculi  may  attain  sufficient  size  to 
obstruct  the  urethra  completely,  thus  causing  the  certain 
death  of  the  ram.  Ewes,  owing  to  a  larger  urethral 
opening,  escape  this  danger,  although  they  may  suffer 
from  renal  and  bladder  disorders  which,  however,  are 
never  fatal  and,  in  fact,  to  the  shepherd  seldom,  if  ever, 
noticeable.  Turnips  apparently  have  no  such  ill  effect 
and  can  be  fed  with  impunity  under  virtually  every 
condition. 

Roots  in  the  winter  ration  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  mutton  production.   At  New  Hampshire  Experiment 


By  T.  R.  Arkell 


Station  a  rather  elaborate  feeding  test  in  this  regard 
was  performed  with  turnips.  Several  lots  of  sheep 
were  selected.  Some  were  fed  a  completely  dry 
ration  consisting  of  grain  and  clover-hay;  others,  tur- 
nips in  conjunction  with  a  similar  grain  and  hay  ration. 
The  amount  of  grain  and  clover-ha3f,  however,  in  the 
latter  instance  was  reduced  to  correspond  in  cost  of 
ration  to  the  former,  so  that  in  as  far  as  expense  was 
concerned  both  rations  were  on  an  equitable  basis.  The 
cost  of  each  ration  amounted  to  three  and  one-half  cents 
per  day.  Lambs  on  the  dry  feed  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  .29  pounds,  while  those  on  the  turnip  ration 
exceeded  this  by  .08  pounds,  or  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  .37  pounds.  It  cost  $11.96  to  produce  100  pounds 
increase  in  weight  where  drv  feed  was  given;  in  the 
other,  only  $9.60. 

The  Real  Value  of  Roots 

Mangels  and  sugar-beets  were  compared  with  dry 
feed  at  Iowa  Experiment  Station.  Similar  results  to 
those  obtained  for  turnips  in  New  Hampshire  were 
discovered.  These  in  summary  were  that  the  lambs 
getting  sugar-beets  made  the  largest  total  gain  and 
matured  more  quickly  than  the  others.  They  also 
carried  a  better  bloom  and  finish.  At  Michigan  and 
Utah  Experiment  Stations  dried  beet-pulp  was  found 
to  have  almost  equally  as  good  effects ;  at  any  rate, 
lambs  receiving  grain  mixtures  containing  dried  beet- 
pulp  produced  greater  gains  at  less  cost  than  pro- 
portionate amounts  oi  grain  alone.  The  foregoing 
comparative  statements  should  afford  ample  proof  of 
the  value  and  advantage  of  roots  in  the  winter  ration. 


Corn-silage  gave  most  favorable  results  in  a  three- 
year  feeding  test  at  Indiana  Experiment  Station.  Preg- 
nant ewes  and  lambs  were  fed  heavy  silage  rations, 
while  others  of  like  type  and  age  were  placed  on  a 
distinctively  dr>-  feed.  The  pregnant  ewes  on  the  silage 
rations  gained  on  an  average  for  the  three  years  20 
pounds  during  each  winter,  whereas  those  receiving 
similar  rations  without  silage  gained  only  XSVi  pounds. 
Besides,  the}-  consumed  7.6  per  cent,  less  grain  and  32.25 
less  clover-hay  than  those  eating  the  dry  feed.  Ewes, 
with  fall  lambs  at  their  sides  and  receiving  silage, 
gained  on  an  average  for  two  years  25.3  pounds,  while 
those  eating  the  dry  rations  gained  scarcely  16  pounds. 
The  former  ate  4.82  per  cent,  less  grain  and  29.86  per 
cent,  less'sclover-hay  than  those  not  receiving  silage. 
Silage  in  all  instances  with  aged  sheep  enhanced 
economy-  of  mutton  production,  although  with  lambs 
the  distinction  was  not  so  marked.  All  of  the  sheep 
were  fond  of  it  and  ate  greedily.  Corroborative  results, 
although  not  so  pronounced,  were  also  obtained  at  the 
Iowa  station. 

Avoid  Overfeeding 

A  comparison  of  roots  with  silage  was  made  some 
years  ago  at  the  Michigan  station,  the  results  showing 
a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  roots.  The  gains  in 
weight  of  the  turnip-fed  sheep  were  slightlj'  greater  and 
were  produced  at  a  somewhat  less  expense. 

Overfeeding  of  both  roots  and  silage  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  chief  danger  in 
their  use  lies.  These  products,  on  account  of  their 
watery  nature,  are  not  in  themselves  substantial  feeds. 
When  extravagantly  fed,  they  are  apt  to  render  thfe 
ration  too  laxative  and  produce  scouring.  Besides,  to 
pregnant  ewes  overfeeding  will  frequently  cause  them 
to  bring  forth  lambs  that  are  flabby  and  weakly.  Abor- 
tion may  even  be  caused.  Six  pounds  of  roots  per  day 
will  comprehend  a  heavy  feed,  and  three  to  four  pounds 
will  constitute  a  good  average.  Sheep,  if  given  silage 
in  abundance,  will  consume  as  high  as  4J4  pounds  daily. 
Three  pounds  should  be  a  safe  limit.  However,  silage 
moldy,  sour  or  badly  decomposed  should  not  be  given, 
for  in  this  condition  it  contains  products  distinctly 
poisonous  to  the  sheep.  Indigestion  and  scoiiring  may 
be  the  result,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  with  lambs, 
death.  However,  as  to  amounts  of  feed,  no  set  or  fast 
rule  can  ever  be  given.  The  feeder  in  this  respect  must 
always  use  his  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

In 'fine,  some  succulent  feed  should  be  supplied  with 
the  hay  and  grain  in  the  winter  ration  to  preserve  in 
it  the  laxative  effect  of  pasture.  Roots  and  silage  in 
this  regard  serve  an  excellent  purpose.  They  reduce 
the  cost  of  mutton  production,  aid  in  the  digestion  of 
the  fibrous  foods  and  keep  the  sheep  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  physical  condition.  The  use  of  one  or  the 
other  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  relative  cost  of 
production.  \\"here  roots  can  be  grown  economically, 
their  use  over  silage  is  recommended,  but  in  the  exten- 
sive corn-growing  States  silage,  if  wholesome,  can  be 
fed  most  successfully  and  profitably. 
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What  Breed  Do  You  Like  Best? 

By  F.  B.  Havens 


HE  interest  in 
standard-bred  poul- 
try is  becoming  so 
prevalent  in  farm- 
communities,  where 
little  or  no  attention  had 
been  given  to  that  branch 
of  the  industry  until 
receht  years,  that  the  city- 
lot  fancier  is  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  his  strongest  competition  in  the 
showroom  is  found  in  the  birds  bred,  raised  and 
exhibited  by  his  rural  cousins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farmer  has  every  advantage  over  the  city  man  when  it 
comes  to  raising  first-class  exhibition  specimens  for 
the  showroom.  The  young  birds  are  not  nacessarily 
hatched  so  early  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city.  The  early 
May-hatched  farm  chick  will,  as  a  rule,  develop 
as  good  size  and  feather  for  December  shows 
as  a  city-raised  bird  hatched  in  March.  Early 
June-hatched  chicks,  if  farm-raised,  frequently 
are  the  best  exhibition  specimens  for  January 
shows.  It  is  the  free  range,  plenty  of  shade  and 
easy  access  to  pure  water  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  that  turn  the  trick.  The  kind  and 
quantity  of  feed  thrown  out  to  growing  chicks 
makes  no  materia)  difference  with  their  growth 
and  development  so  long  as  they  have  unlimited 
range  for  insects,  which  is  their  natural  plan 
of  living.  We  have  seen  broods  of  splendid 
■birds,  so  far  as  breeding  is  concerned,  raised  in 
a  park  on  a  town  lot  where  they  were  pampered 
and  stuiTed  with  all  the  highly  recommended 
commercial  chick-feeds  and  "force  feeds" 
obtainable,  but  they  were  generally  worthless 
as  show  birds  or  breeders,  because  they  were 
deprived  of  the  exercise  and  conditions  that 
nature  provides  for  young  birds  on  free  range. 
So  it  is  apparent  that  the  farmer  can  raise 
better  poultry  than  the  city  man  if  he  will 
exercise  the  same  care  in  selecting  his  founda- 
tion stock. 

Every  breeder  of  standard-bred  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  laogs  and  poultry  usually  has  his  prefer- 
ence for  some  one  breed  that  particularly  strikes 
his,  fancy,  or  that  appeals  to  his  sense  of 
business  judgment  as  being  best  adapted  to  his  own 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  having  a  utility  value 
that  there  is  ready  market  for.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  standard-bred  poultry,  particularly  of  the 
breeds  commonly  known  as  the  "utility  breeds,"  or  those 
breeds   coming   within   the   American   class ;  namely, 


Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Javas,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Buckeyes.  The  universal  favor  that  the 
American  breeds  hold  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in 
them  are  combined  the  two  great  commercial  features 
of  all  the  poultry  industry,  egg  production  and  the  meat. 
The  Mediterranean  class — namely,  the  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas.  Black  Spanish,  Anconas  and  Andalusians— are 
unquestionably  the  greatest  egg-producers  under  spe- 
cially favorable  conditions,  while  as  market  poultry  they 
are  not  generally  considered  profitable. 

If  we  were  to  venture  a  statement  as  to  what  breed 
or  variety  of  breed  a  farmer  would  most  successfully 
breed  to  standard  requirements,  we  would  say,  "The 
breed  he  likes  best."  Breeding  fancy  poultry  to  win 
the  coveted  prizes  in  the  great  poultry  shows  of  these 
times  is  reduced  to  a  fine  art,  and  the  artist  must  neces- 
sarilv  be  in  harmony  with  the  model  of  his  choice  in 


A  flock  of  profitable  poultry 

order  to  work  the  finislied  product  out  most  successfully. 
The  superb  winning  specimens  are  not  chance  birds  that 
just  happen  to  excel  in  the  finer  points  of  beauty  char- 
acteristics that  most  nearl_v  approach  the  ideal  of  per- 
fection. The  great  winners  are  not  mere  accidents. 
They  defeat  their  rivals  in  the  showroom  because  of 


their  better  breeding,  rais- 
ing and  conditioning. 
Many  of  the  famous  win- 
ners are  produced  on 
farms  where  they  have 
superior  advantages  for 
developing  every  atom  of 
size,  style  and  finish  in 
their  breeding.  The  farm 
being  the  logical  place  to 
produce  the  best  birds  at  least  cost,  it  is  reasonable  toi 
assert  that  a'  farmer  should  choose  the  birds  he  likes 
best — let  the  variety  be  one  that  he  is  most  familiar 
with,  and  he  is  then  better  equipped  to  compete  for 
honors  in  the  showroom  than  the  town-lot  breeder. 

The  single  and  double  mating  question  has  created 
much  argument  in  the  poultry  press  since  the  time  that 
double  matings  came  into  general  practice  about 
a  decade  ago.  Double  mating  is  of  late  being 
followed  quite  successfully  by  some  breeders 
of  the  solid-color  varieties  in  order  to  produce 
birds  of  the  opposite  sexes  with  a  certain  desired 
type  (shape) ,  while  with  the  parti-color  breeders 
it  has  been  a  well-established  custom  for  many 
years  to  double  mate  for  distinctive  markings 
and  color-schemes  in  the  sexes.  Judging  from 
the  rapid  progress  made  with  all  the  popular 
breeds  and  varieties  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  is 
a  safe  conclusion  that  double  matings  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  improvement. 

Perhaps  most  failures  in  the  standard-bred 
poultry  business  come  from  scattering  the 
efforts  on  too  many  kinds  of  fowls  and  chang- 
ing from  one  breed  to  another  before  mastering 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  any.  If  one  will 
devote  all  his  energies  and  skill  to  breeding  the 
one  variety  of  fowl  he  likes  best,  and  not 
dabble  with  this  and  that  new  fad  that  comes 
along,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  successful.  And 
it  is  bound  to  follow  that  his  reputation  as  a 
producer  of  strictly  first-class  specimens  will 
create  a  demand  for  his  stock  at  good  prices. 
To  sell  the  birds  will  not  involve  a  large 
expense  through  advertising  in  the  poultry-press 
mediums,  as  many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
business  are  inclined  to  suppose.  The  fellow 
who  makes  the  biggest  noise  about  his  stock  in  the 
poultry  press  usually  has  the  least  actual  value  to  offer 
his  prospective  customers  for  their  money.  Exhibiting 
at  the  fairs  and  poultry  shows  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  means  for  the  breeder  of  standard-bred 
poultry,  and  it  is  bound  to  [concluded  on  page  111 


Use  Phosphorus 

By  E.  W.  Gaither 


HE  idea  that  farm  manure  is  the  ideal  fertilizer  is 
one  that  is  very  prevalent  over  the  country  and 
one  that  should  be  corrected. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  a  great  many  localities  where 
large  quantities  of  manure  are  used,  that  the  crop  will 
begin  to  fall  off  in  yield,  but  still  look  fine  in  growing. 
It  goes  too  much  to  "weed.  " 

This  condition  is  usually  due  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
and  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus,  brought  about  by  the 
ratio  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  each 
other  in  manure,  which  is  about  2  to  1  to  2,  as  here 
shown : 


Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Potash 

Lbs.  per  Ton 

Lbs.  per  Ton 

Lbs.  per  Ton 

Cattle-Manure.... 

12.02 

6.06 

11  08 

Horse-Manure.... 

13  90 

4.96 

15.32 

Sheep-Manure.... 

28.80 

10. 18 

24  22 

The  relative  amounts  of  these  substances  contained  in 
manure  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  being  started  to 
determine  the  effect  of  adding  enough  phosphoric  acid 
to  make  up  this  deficiency.  These  experiments, 
designed  by  Director  C.  E.  Thorne,  have  been  in 
progress  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  thirteen  years,  and  the  results  will  be  seen  in  Table  I. 

Table  II.  shows  the  composition  of  the  manure,  used 
in  these  experiments,  expressed  in  pounds  per  ton  and 
showing  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  three  months'  weather- 
ing, with  value  of  fertilizer  constituents  per  ton. 

By  comparing  the  commercial  value  of  the  manure 
with  the  increased  yield  per  ton  for  each  treatment,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between  them. 

The  manure  used  in  these  experiments  was  cattle- 
stall  manure.  It  was  taken  from  the  stalls,  mixed  and 
divided  into  1,000-pound  piles ;  two  piles  were  treated 


with  40  pounds  of 
floats  per  ton 
(ground  phos- 
phate rock),  car- 
rying 28  per  cent, 
phosphorus ;  two 
with  40  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per 
ton  (14  per  cent, 
phosphorus),  and 
two  not  treated. 
One,  each,  of  these 
piles  was  spread 
upon  the  plots,  at 
the  rate  of  8  tons 
per  acre,  and  one, 
each,  left  t  o 
weather  from  Jan- 
uary 1st  to  April 
1st,  when  these 
weathered  piles, 
designated  as  yard 
manure,  were 
taken  up  and 
spread    upon  the 

plots  at  the  same  rate.  The  results  shown  in  Tables  I. 
and  II.  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  reinforcing 
manure  with  phosphates. 

Boiled  down,  thty  show  that  the  net  profit  from 
a  ton  of  untreated  manure  is  58  cents,  after  allowing 
$2.36  for  the  manure ;  that  from  the  treated  $1.89,  after 
allowing  $2.33  for  the  manure,  and  24  cents  per  ton  for 
treatment,  leaving  a  clear  net  profit  of  $1.31  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  adding  the  phosphate  to  one  ton  of  manure. 

Having  proven  that  it  pays  to  reinforce  manure  with 
phosphates,  the  question  presenting  itself  is :  How  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  add  this  phosphate? 


Increase  from  one  ton  of  stall  ma- 
nure reinforced  with  40  pounds 
of  14  per  cent,  acid  phosphate 


increase  from  one  ton  of  stall 
manure  reinforced  with 
40  pounds  of  floats 


Increase  from  one  ton  of 
stall  manure  un- 
treated 


Increase  from  one  ton 
of  yard  manure 
untreated 


We  would  advise  the  keeping  of  a  bag  of  14  per  cent, 
acid  phosphate  or  finely  ground  phosphate  rock  in  the 
feed-room  and  sprinkling  one  pound  per  day  of  the 
phosphate  over  the  manure  for  each  horse  or  cow,  or 
one  pound  for  six  sheep. 

No  harmful  results  have  been  noticed  upon  the  hoofs 
of  the  animals  resulting  from  the  use  of  phosphates 
in  the  stables. 

If  the  addition  of  phosphates  has  to  be  done  after  the 
manure  is  ready  to  spread,  use  40  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate, floats  or  bone-meal  per  ton  of  horse  or  cattle 
manure,  and  double  this  amount  for  sheep  manure. 


Table  I. — Barn- Yard  Manure  Used  in  Three- Year  Rotation 

Average  Annual  Increase  and  Its  Value  (Ejccluding  Corn  Crop  of  1909) 


2 
3 
5 
6 
15 
16 


Manure  and  treatment 


Yard  manure  and  floats  

Stall  manure  and  floats  

Yard  manure  and  acid  phosphate  

Stall  manure  and  acid  phosphate  ... 

Yard  manure,  untreated  

Stall  manure,  untreated   


Average  annual  increase 
 per  acre  


Corn  13 
crops 


5" 


Wheat  13 
Crops 


Hay 

10 
Crops 


.0 


24.0811, 1.36'12  98  1,266  1,605 
29  78il,481  14  97  1,541  2,418 
29. 46: 1 , 262  1 5  08  1 , 499  1 , 925 
33. 57  1 , 495  1 6. 1 7  1 , 694  2, 644 
18  3(^1    762  9  99    965  804 


Value 
of  increase 


IS  o 
o  « 


$1.40*29.40 


1.40 
2.40 
2.40 


37.32 
34.94 
40.87 
20.63 


23  .59  1,102  10.62  1,107  l,427j   I  26. .54 


o  2 


B.SO 
4.49 
4.07 
4.81 
2.58 
3.32 


Table  II.— The  Value  of  the  Manures 


Manure  and  treatment 

Total 
Phosphorus 

Water 
Soluble 
Phosphorus 

Total  Potash 

Water  Solu- 
ble Potash 

Total 
Nitrogen 

Water  Solu- 
ble Nitrogen 

Value  per 
Ton 

12.80 

2.72 

12.93 

11.59 

13.12 

5.99 

¥3.10 

12.22 

2.33 

8.71 

7.79 

8.71 

1.97 

2.20 

%  Loss  3  months'  weathering  

4.47% 

14.61% 

33.14% 

32.18% 

33.61% 

67.61% 

Stall  manure  and  acid  phosphate 
Yard  manure  and  acid  phosphate 
%  Loss  3  months'  weathering  

9.16 
7.60 
16.50% 

3.66 
2. 24 
38180% 

12.72 
7.88 
38.02% 

11.87 
7.26 
38.92% 

13.18 
9.02 
31.55% 

5.79 
1.84 

50.95% 

2.99 
2.00 

5.24 

2  10 

13.43 

12.38 

13.50 

6.12 

2.92 

Yard  manure,  untreated   

3.76 

1.70 

6.57 

6.06 

8.71 

2.32 

1.81 

fo  Loss  3  months'  weathering-  

'38.07% 

18.66% 

51.05% 

51.06% 

35.62% 

62.07% 

Write  for  Our  Big 
Elngine  Catalogue 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to 
have  a  copy  of  our  Big  illustrated  catalog. 

A  catalog  that  contains  valuable  information 
about  Stationary  Engines  —  their  design  —  con- 
etriiction — care  and  operation. 

2>lls  you  and  shujrs  you  in  &  clear,  easy-to- 
nnderstand  manner  all  about  our  complete  line  of 
high  grade  Stationary  Engines.  Combinations  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  lowest  possible  prices. 

Material,  Workmanship  and  Power 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  Gas- 
oline Engines  for  years— we  know  the  business — 
we  have  a  big  factory — up-to-date  equipment  and 
the  experience  that  enables  us  to  build  Stationary 
Engines  and  build  them  right. 

Engines  that  we  can  guarantee  in  the  broadest 
and  fairest  possible  manner. 

Don't  forget  to  write  for  the  big  catalog — do  it 
todaj'— and  ask  about  30  day  trial  offer. 

Gray  Motor  Co., 367  U.S.  Motors  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Use  KEROSENEIngint!  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  EeroseneEnrine 
ehipped  on  15  days*  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not,  pay  nothing'.  Ko  wa&te,  no  evapo- 
ration, no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoiine  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9cto  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  Eoing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coa  I  oil  do  work  of  three 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT 

— only  euEine  mnnine  on  coal 
oilsuccessfulIy;ases  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Starts  with-  ^-i 
oat  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
parts — no  cams— no  sprockets — no 
gears— no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p..  ;n  stock  ready  to 
fihip.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  ran. 
t^uiips,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  mns  home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped). 
$S9.50  up.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
tuy  an  engine  till  yon  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thonsandfi  in  Dse.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out 
If  yoQ  are  first  in  yoor  neighborhood  to  write,  yon  get  Special 
£xtra-Low  Introductory  price.    WriteJ  (138) 

Petroit  Engine  Works.  133  Betlevue  Ave„  Detroit.  Mich. 


inderscan- 
not  carbonize 


DO  YOU 

Position 
Salesman 


WANT  A  GOOD 

as  a  Traveling 
or  Saleswoman 


Where  You  Can  Earn  From  $1,000  to 
S5.D00  a  Year  and  Your  Expenses? 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  an  expert 
Salesman  or  Saleswoman  by  mail  in  six 
to  eight  weeks  and  our  Free  Employment 
Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages 
while  you  learn.  We  cannot  begin  to 
supply  the  demand  of  leading?  business 
houses  in  all  parts  of  America  for  our 
students.  If  you  want  to  enter  the  best 
paid,mo9t  independent  profession  in  the 
world,  write  today  for  our  handsome  free 
calafopi  **A  Knight  of  ths^Cirip,"  also  tes- 
timonial letters  from  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents we  have  recently  placed  in  good 
positions;  list  of  positions  now  open, 
and  full  particulars  of  the  special  offer 
we  are  now  making  new  students. 

A-ddrcsB  our  Dean^t  office.     Dept.  184 

National    Salesmen**    Training  Ass'n 

Chicago         New  York          Kansas  City  Seattle 
New  Orleans  Toronto  

Puts  a  Set  of 

Steel  Wheels 
on  YourWa^on 

Try  wheels  30  days  for  heavy  haul- 
ing on  roughest  roads.  I£  wheels  are 
as  represented,  pay  balance.   If  not, 
buck  comes  your  84.  Write  for  Free  Measuring  Device. 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

'  Madein  one  piece!  All  sizes,  to  fit  any  axle.  Save 
2S%of  draft.  Thousands  sold.  Owners  delighted. 
Liife-savers  for  men  and  horses.  Book  Free. 

Empire  Mfg-  Co.,  Box  923,Quincy,  III. 


Buy  Farm  Land 

k  at  $10  ui  acre  ap  adjacent  to  the  i 
I  SoutherD  Ry.  and  watch  it  qaickly  I 
■  double  in  value.    Plenty  of  rain — \ 
'nodioutiis — noblizzards.  Winters 
mild,  snmmers  enjoTable.  Rapid- 
ly growing  cities  demand  more 

 1  produce.    Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairj'ing  J- 

I  handsomely.  Big  profits  in  track,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton,  nn 

and  apples.  QreatindUBtrial  openings  in  ail  parts  of  the  South. 
I  Subscription  to  *  ■Southern  Field"  and  state  booklets,  FREE. 

H.  V.  RICHARDS.  L  aid  L  AgL,  So.  Ry.,  Room  32.  WashingloD.  D.  C. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  '^^^ 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPAWY,         Bo»  2S4,  Medina,  Ohio 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
writing    to  advertisers. 


tn 


Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 


iSMSDNimNDMILIiS 


*  Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wiist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8.  10.  12. 14. 16. 18,20  fi. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Ako  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasolioe  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


The  Market  Outlook 


Sheep  Promising 

THE  close  of  January,  after  considerable 
fluctuations  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  month,  found  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  about  as  follows  :  In  Chicago, 
lambs,  $4.50  to  $6.75.  weights  ranging  be- 
tween 30  and  95  pounds ;  ewes,  $2.50  to 
$4.50 ;  yearlings,  $4  to  $5.80,  but  very  few 
of  them  at  the  lower  prices.  Some  shorn 
80-pound  yearlings  went  at  $5.  But  few 
wethers  were  offered,  and  these  were  sold 
at  from  $4.50  to  $5.  Receipts  were  larger, 
and  quality  not  quite  as  good  as  was  hoped 
for. 

In  Buffalo,  New  York,  top  lambs  weighing 
from  SO  to  90  povmds  and  very  desirable 
in  every  respect  went  up  to  $7.35,  but  the 
general  run  of  good  to  choice  commanded 
from  $7.25  to  $7.30 ;  fair  to  good,  $6  to 
$7.15;  culls  and  common,  $2.75  to  $5.75; 
yearlings,  from  $3  to  $5.75.  The  demand 
for  these  classes  was  very  brisk.  Sheep  as 
usual  ranged  a  little  below  Chicago. 

In  Kansas  City  the  highest  price  recorded 
in  lambs  was  $6.40.  ranging  downward  to 
$4.65.  Feeders,  in  which  there  is  generally 
both  a  good  supply  and  a  good  demand  in 
this  market,  weighing  around  60  pounds, 
went  at  $5.30.  All  western  markets,  how- 
ever, reported  a  dull,  sluggish  trade  during 
the  4ast  weeks  of  January,  livening  up  in 
February. 

Expert  writers  on  sheep  are,  generally, 
beginning  to  congratulate  their  readers  on 
what  they  regard  as  the  permanent  turn  of 
the  tide  toward  high  prices,  but  I  feel  in- 
clined to  go  a  little  slowly  as  to  this,  for  I 
do  not  think  that  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  trade  during  1912  can 
safely  be  indulged  in  before  late  in  April. 
Some  very  desirable  lambs — really  they  are 
yearlings — are  already  showing  in  Chicago 
and  selling  over  the  $7  mark,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  the  numbers  of  this  class 
that  are  being  fed.  Colorado  certainly  and 
perhaps,  though  not  so  extensively,  other 
western  States  are  feeding  largely,  and 
those  in  the  business  seem  to  have  taken 
their  late  lesson  to  heart  and  are  not  going 
to  send  their  lambs,  in  half  fitted.  Should 
this  supply  of  really  high-class  western 
lambs  continue  late  into  the  spring,  it  is 
bound  to  keep  prices  down  to  somewhere 
about  what  they  are  now.  If  it  holds  them 
to  that,  there  will  be  nothing  to  complain 
of,  for  the  man  who  can't  make  a  good  profit 
at  $7  has  mistaken  his  calling  and  should 
try — let  us  say — dry-goods. 

Though  the  wool  trade  is  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition  at  present,  and  the  tariff 
board's  recently  issued  report  seems  to  prove 
protection  necessary,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress both  as  to  when  it  may  see  fit  to  take 
any,  and  what  it  will  eventually  be  when 
taken,  is  something  which  no  fellow  can 
foresee.  The  Amtrican  Sheep  Breeder  and 
Wool  Grower  had  taken  immense  pains  to 
get  the  opinions  of  leading  men  all  over  the 
country  and  in  every  branch  of  the  trade, 
and  it  publishes  hundreds  of  replies  to  its 
questions.  It  says :  "Many  of  the  replies 
received  so  far  do  not  mention  the  tariff 
board's  report,  but  urge  early  action  in  the 
tariff  question.  A  majority  of  those  who 
do  refer  to  the  report,  endorse  it.  There 
are  a  number,  however,  who  do  not  support 
the  figures  given  by  the  board  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  wool  production.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  after  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  system 
employed  in  arriving  at  these  estimates  the 
growers  wUl  have  more  sympathy  with  the 
conclusions  reached."  I  quite  agree  with 
this  opinion  of  the  Breeder,  which  I  gen- 
erally find  especially  worthy  of  belief.  If 
these  ideas  are  correct,  I  fear  we  shall  have 
to  wait  some  time  longer  for  a  permanent 
settlement  of  better  times  in  the  sheep- 
market,  though  it  is  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later.     John  Pickering  Ross^  Illinois. 


ceipts  were  lessened,  but  a<  Svery  relief 
hogs  literally  poured  into  the  stock-yards 
of  the  packing-  centers.  Such  an  uncertain 
supply  produced  an  erratic  market,  and 
often  it  was  difficult  for  those  concerned  to 
accurately  determine  the  actual  conditions 
as  they  existed.  Often  fluctuations  would 
occur  in  a  few  hours  because  of  the  differ- 
ence between  actual  receipts  and  the  esti- 
mates. 

Prices  usually  make  a  decline  proportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  the  run,  but  such  has  not 
been  the  case  lately.  Under  the  stress  of 
the  heaviest  receipts  the  prices  have  gone 
down  5  cents  to  10  cents,  but  this  loss  would 
be  regained  on  a  day  of  moderate  receipts 
which,  during  average  marketing,  would  be 
a  heavy  run.  During  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, the  sellers  gained  from  10  cents  to  20 
cents  on  the  whole,  although,  as  was  before 
stated,  the  receipts  for  that  month  are  among 
the  heaviest  on  record. 

The  killers  consider  that  packing,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  is  profitable  and  show  a  desire  4o 
fill  their  cellars  with  pork  as  fast  as  the  hogs 
appear  in  the  stock-j'ards.  and  buy  every- 
thing suitable  to  their  needs.  As  an  example 
of  this,  on  Chicago's  biggest  day  Armour 
purchased  about  14.000  head,  paying  an 
average  price  of  S6.13.  The  demand  for 
hogs  cutting  up  into  fresh  pork  is  not  as 
good  as  it  might  be,  as  the  demand  for  fresh 
meat  hardly  equals  the  supply  of  live  hogs 
of  that  class. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  eastern  demand 
has  generally  been  strong  and  export  de- 
mand for  meats  has  slightly  increased. 
These,  coupled  with  the  strong  domestic 
demand  of  the  killers,  great  and  small,  have 
kept  the  market  on  a  steady,  healthy  basis 
excepting  during  a  few  days  of  severe  cold 
when  traffic  was  demoralized.  This  is  the 
season  when  the  great  meat  manufacturing 
industry  fills  its  cellars,  and  it  is  prepared 
to  handle  any  supply  of  live  stock  which 
may  come  to  the  yards.  While  they  buy 
with  their  own  interests  in  view,  they  know 
they  must  buy  when  the  supply  is  to  be  had 
and  must  not  fight  the  price  to  their  own 
exclusion,  or.  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  "they 
must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

Somewhat  lighter  receipts  are  expected 
for  March,  with  a  corresponding  raise  in 
price,  and  as  the  spring  field  work  comes  on 
in  April,  the  bulk  of  farmers  will  be  too  busy 
putting  in  their  grain  to  haul  hogs  to  town, 
and  the  market  should  continue  its  usual 
course  at  that  season  with  lighter  receipts 
and  advancing  prices. 

Lloyd  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Hog-Market  Healthy 

THE  midwinter  months  are  usually  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  heaviest  market- 
ward  movement  of  hogs  of  any  time  during 
the  year,  and  this  season  has  been  no 
exception.  -A-s  the  winter  advanced,  receipts 
gradually  increased,  until  they  exceeded  the 
general  expectation,  and  moderately  heavy 
runs  are  expected  for  a  short  time  at  least. 

The  general  condition  with  the  producer 
has  been  that  of  a  scant  supply  of  feed,  and 
a  large  number  of  hogs  to  eat  it  at  a  small 
or  doubtful  profit,  with  severe  weather  to 
remove  much  of  the  gain  put  on.  This  has 
caused  wholesale  liquidation  as  soon  as  hogs 
have  attained  a  moderate  weight.  This 
liquidation  reached  titanic  proportions  dur- 
ing January,  and  the  month  closed  with  one 
of  the  hea\  iest  totals  on  record.  The  eleven 
leading  markets  received  nearly  one  million 
more  hogs  during  that  month  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  one  year  ago.  At 
South  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  new  records 
were  made  for  a  single  day's  receipts,  and 
Chicago's  largest  day  was  only  surpassed  by 
two  other  runs.  Duinng  the  periods  of  car 
shortage  caused  by  the  cold  weather,  re- 


BERKSHIRES  EXCEL  FOR  FAMILY  PORK 


THIS  illustration  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper which  was  sent  us.  It  appeared  just 
as  you  see  it — headings,  titles  and  all.  The 
burner  of  the  situation  warns  anyone  against 
trusting  agricultural  items  which  have  been 
•written  by  other  than  real  authorities. 


Is  it  Best  to  Sell  Now? 

FAT  cattle  selling  at  present  prices  even 
with  the  high  price  of  feed  ought  to  and 
do  pay,  and  yet  the  impression  among  cattle- 
men is  that  they  will  sell  higher  in  spring 
and  summer.  As  a  general  rule,  whenever 
e\  eryone  figures  this  way  there  is  disap- 
pointment, and  the  sane  thing  for  any  man 
to  do  who  has  cattle  is  to  sell  whenever 
there  is  a  profit.  The  greater  advance  may 
come,  but  remember  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
the  consumer  will  pay,  and  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favor  of  a  switch  to  pork  and 
mutton  and  a  corresponding  advance  in 
these  products.  Cattle  feeders  generally 
know  that  it  does  not  require  as  good  cattle 
in  May,  June  and  July  to  sell  high  as  it 
does  in  the  winter  months,  and  cattle  feed- 
ers also  ought  to  know  that  the  greatest 
gain  on  cattle  is  made  in  the  first  ninety 
days'  feed.  So  that  anyone  having  suitable 
steers  now  which  can  be  marketed  at  a 
profit  can  afford  to  sell  and  start  in  again 
on  fresh  cattle.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
to  start  feeding  dry  cows  and  heifer  stuff, 
and  they  do  not  need  to  be  extremely  fat  to 
sell  high  just  before  grass  cattle  come  on 
the  market.  Don't  figure  on  selling  just  to 
get  them  out  of  your  way  for  spring  work. 
Keep  them  until  July  1st  if  necessary.  With 
the  high  prices  now  prevailing  for  hay  it  is 
often  possible  to  utilize  and  feed  up  old  straw- 
piles  at  a  good  profit,  provided  two  poimds 
per  head  daily  of  oil-meal  or  cotton-seed  is 
added.  Everything  looks  healthy  for  the 
man  who  is  going  to  be  able  to  see  this 
winter  out  and  carry  his  stock  through,  but 
there  are  thousands  who  must  sell  long 
before  grass  comes,  market  or  no  market. 
We  ought  all  to  learn  a  lesson,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  from  this  hard  winter,  and  that 
is  to  take  better  care  of  our  waste  roughage, 
remembering  that  what  is  left  over  is  by  no 
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means  lost.  It  is  a  good  asset  which  can  be 
used  next  year  if  necessary.  There  are  . 
thousands  of  farmers  now  getting  short  of 
roughage  who  might  have  had  plenty  if  they 
had  spent  a  day  or  two  -cutting  up  corn- 
fodder.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Cold  storage  or  the  refrigerating  system 
is  a  permanent  thing,  and,  if  managed 
wisely,  should  not  be  an  object  of  criticism. 
The  tendency  of  the  system  in  a  general 
way  is  to  steady  the  market. 


Mcurketing  Eggs  and  Poultry 

How  to  Secure  the  Highest  Prices 
*and  Keep  Customers 

The  one  great  object  in  poultry-keeping, 
as  in  every  business,  is  profits.  Best 
profits  usually  come  from  best  prices ;  and 
best  prices  come  from  a  good  market. 

This  being  the  fact,  the  securing  and 
keeping  of  a  good  market  for  one's  produce 
should  be  the  poulterer's  aim.  and  to  succeed 
in  it  several  things  are  necessary.  A  few 
of  the  more  important  ones  will  be  men- 
tioned in  this  article. 

(1)  Superior  product.  If  we  expect  and 
request  better  prices  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  or  better  prices  than  others  receive, 
we  must  produce  the  goods.  This  is  a  nat- 
ural business  law.  However,  it  is  a  law  that 
our  system  of  handling  produce  often  over- 
looks, because  we  know  many  people  who 
now  market  a  very  superior  article  of  eggs, 
butter  or  similar  produce,  but  who  are  not 
being  paid  any  more  for  their  product  than 
others  that  furnish  a  very  inferior  article. 
Such  sales  never  produce  satisfaction  and 
are  a  just  cause  for  complaint,  both  to  the 
customer  and  to  the  producer. 

(2)  A'eatness  and  clean' iness,  both  in 
product  and  package.  Good  prices  are  gov- 
erned more  by  looks  from  the  outside  of  the 
eggs  and  the  poultry  than  by  quality  of  the 
eggs  inside.  This  ought  not  to  be,  but  it  is 
a  fact.  Very  few  dealers,  commission  men 
or  consumers  ask  or  care  hozv  the-  eggs  are 
produced,  so  long  as  they  look  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  the  egg  and 
of  the  fowl  depends  upon  how  and  what  the 
birds  have  been  fed.  This  fact  is  scarcely 
ever  noticed. 

(3)  Fill  a  present  demand,  or  create  a 
new  one.  This  may  seem  a  bit  ambiguous. 
New  York  markets  demand  large-sized 
white  eggs  of  even  size  and  color  for  highest 
prices.  Of  course,  in  the  quotations  we  note 
that  "select  hennery"  or  "first  from  hen- 
nery" tenns  are  used,  but  do  these  terms 
mean  very  much?  What  is  most  essential 
for  good  price  to-day  is  a  good-sized  white 
egg.  Boston  gives  preference  to  good- 
sized  brown  eggs,  etc.  Now  if  we  desire 
highest  prices,  we  must  cater  to  their 
desires  in  the  market  where  we  sell.  These 
facts  are  generally  known,  and  everyone 
caters  to  them,  with  the  result  that  prices 
are  not  very  good  after  all  for  the  producer, 
though  we  are  told  the  quality  of  our  city 
egg  and  poultry  produce  is  steadily  becoming 
worse,  instead  of  better. 

If  the  new  demand  which  has  recently 
arisen  is  obsei-ved  by  our  poulterers,  and 
they  fill  it  satisfactorily,  prices  will  be  better 
and  the  consumer  will  soon  show  his  appre- 
ciation. 

The  difference  of  quality  has  been  so 
great  when  judged  from  looks  alone  that 
there  is  coming  a  general  revolt  against  this 
produce  from  the  consumer.  Heretofore  the 
dealer  or  commission  man  has  been  the  one 
to  say  what  the  price  or  quality  should  be 
and  what  the  producer  should  receive  for 
it.  Now  the  consumer  is  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  it's  his  money  that  pays  for  these 
things,  and  he  is  going  to  see  that  he  has 
a  say  in  the  matter. 

The  consumer  in  1910  paid  over  $750,000,- 
000  for  poultry  and  eggs  for  food  under  the 
outside  value  system  ;  he  found  many  times 
that  he  paid  too  much  for  looks  and  not 
enough  for  food  value.  The  producer  got 
about  half  the  above  price  for  both  looks 
and  value.  The  country  press  has  been 
making  this  point  clear  during  1911,  and 
the  producer  and  consumer  both  begin  to 
see  that  outsiders  are  more  interested  in  the 
matter  than  they  themselves  have  been,  and 
are  now  seeking  a  remedy.  The  best  one 
so  far  for  the  above  faults  is  more  direct 
buying  and  selling  between  producer  and 
consumer. 

Hence,  any  poulterer  who  desires  to  get 
the  most  for  his  produce  in  the  future  will 
do  well  to  look  into  these  facts.  Every  time 
an  article  passes  through  an  extra  hand  the 
cost  is  increased.  The  consumer  must  pay 
it,  but  the  producer  will  get  none  of  this 
extra  cost  It  is  plain  then  that  the  best 
thing  for  both  ends  of  the  industry  is  to 
get  closer  together  in  dealing.  Many  things 
have  been  suggested,  but  I  believe  the  safest 
and  sanest  way  is  to  follow  the  plan  that 
has  been  used  for  years  by  breeders  of  fancy 
poultry  and  which  to-day  equals  in  money 
value  all  our  market-poultry  sales.  Adver- 
tise your  goods,  and  live  up  to  the  advertise- 
ment. 

There  is  a  far  greater  demand  for  market 
poultry  and  eggs  than  for  fancy.  The  fancy 
trade,  however,  has  increased  until  there  is 
a  scarcity  every  year,  though  the  sales 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  The  market 
trade  can  thus  be  established  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  at  good  prices,  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.      O.  F.  Sampson. 


Why  Yesterlaid  Eggs  Bring  Fifty-Six  Cents 

By  Fred.  Grundy 


DURING  the  past  two  >-ears  the  writer  has 
visited  seA-eral  much-advertised  egg  farms,  and 
pouhr)-  farms  and  yards  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  these  estabhshments  are  what  they  are 
advertised  to  be,  and  also  whether  certain  ones  are 
actually  making  the  immense  protits  they  claim  to  be 
making.  The  information  thus  secured  is  worth  all 
it  cost. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  been  a  practical  poultr3'man  thirty-two 
}-ears,  and  the  peculiar  treatment  the  writer  met  with 
at  three  of  the  "plants"  did  not  prevent  him  from  ascer- 
taining the  fact  that  they  are  comprised  chiefly  of  hot 
air,  a  multiplicity  of  coops  and  other  paraphernalia  and 
mystery,  and  that  the  wonderfull)-  great  profits  claimed 
are  fairy  dreams. 

A  glance  and  a  listen  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  skilled 
engineer  whether  an  engine  is  running  perfectly,  and  an 
experienced  poultr^man  does  not  need  to  ask  many 
questions  about  things  that  are  plainly  visible  to  learn 
how  they  are  working.  For  instance,  at  one  furiously 
advertised  hatching  "plant"  in  an  eastern  State  the 
writer  was  shown  nearly  a  thousand  chicks  a  few  days 
old  in  brooders,  and  while  he  was  there  quite  a  number 
of  them  were  sold  to  people  who  called  for  them.  A 
large  number  of  them  were  already  attacked  by  that 
chicken  scourge,  white  diarrhea,  and  it  was  plain  that 
it  would  be  next  thing  to  a  miracle  if  any  of  them  were 
alive  a  week  later.  The  manager  was  a  very  supercilious 
young  man.  The  matter  of  disease  was  not  discussed. 
However,  the  "plant"  shut  down,  presumably  for  repairs 
and  disinfection,  soon  after  my  visit,  and  remains  shut 
to-day. 

The  Barnum  Poultry  Spirit 

I  At  each  plant  it  was  made  clear  to  the  management 
sthat  it  was  not  idle  curiosity  that  prompted  the  visit, 
but  a  search  for  information  that  would  be  of  benefit 
to  thousands  of  other  poultry-raisers  to  whom  it  would 
be  given  freely;  and  at  all  the  plants,  except  those  com- 
posed chiefly  of  hot  air,  the  writer  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  being  shown  over  the  buildings  and 
\ards  hy  an  intelligent  man  or  woman,  and  everything 
was  explained  in  a  clear  manner.  The  writer  has  always 
made  it  a  point  to  ask  questions  and  listen  carefully  to 
all  explanations,  but  never  to  ofter  suggestions  or  advice 
unless  especially  requested  to  do  so.  Most  poultrymen 
have  pot  ideas  of  their  own  and  do  not  like  to  have 
them  criticized.  At  a  few  of  the  plants  a  guide  was 
furnished  for  a  healthy  consideration,  and  this  chap 
professed  t^  be  totally  ignorant  of  everything  but  what 
^was  plainly  visible,  and  he  led  the  visitor  about  at  a 
lively  gait  and  gave  out  no  information  whatever.  This 
iwas  he  method  of  procedure  at  all  the  hot-air  plants, 
•  wh.-re  things  were  fixed  to  impress  the  visitor  rather 
than  for  profitable  results.  At  these  "plants"  the  Bar- 
num spirit  predominates,  and  Brobdingnagian  tales  of 
•profits  are  printed  and  sent  to  the  unsophisticated. 

N'o\  ember  23,  1911,  the  writer  was  requested  by  the 
edi'or  of  Farm  axd  Fireside  to  pay  a  visit  to  Yester- 
laid Egg  Farm,  one  of  the  most  noted  poultry-farms  in 
Missouri,  located  near  the  tovi'n  of  Pacific,  in  Jefferson 
County. 

I  went  at  once,  and  found  this  to  be  a  genuine  poultry- 
farm,  run  for  profit,  and  not  for  show.  The  farm  is 
located  on  the  bluffs  above  the  pretty  Meramec  River, 
two  miles  from  the  town.  It  comprises  about  fifty  acres 
of  rolling  land.  A  better  location  for  a  poultry-farm 
•would  be  hard  to  find.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lawry,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College  and  one  of  those 
wide-awake,  enterprising  young  men  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  make  a  thing  go  if  there  is  any  go  to  it.  His 
management  of  this  farm  is  as  much  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  eastern  farms  and  plants  the  writer  has 
inspected  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough poultryman,  and  in  his  management  does  not  leave 
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anything  to  chance.  There  is  no  guesswork,  no  theoriz- 
ing. Everything  is  reduced  to  a  scientific  system,  a 
practical  method.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  what 
to  expect  from  the  work.  Everything  about  the  plant 
is  arranged  to  save  steps  and  labor,  and  one  man  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  day  than  six  could  on  a  theoretical 
plant  scattered  over  wide  fields,  and  more-  than  a  dozen 
could  with  a  multiplicity  of  coops. 

What  Makes  the  Plant  Practical? 

In  one  building  is  gathered  the  principal  parts  of  the 
machinery  required :  feed-cutters,  grinders,  gasolene- 
engine,  water-tank,  pump,  horses,  cows,  vehicles,  etc., 
with  hay,  straw  and  feed  overhead.  The  feed  for  the 
animals  is  in  large  hoppers  which  are  filled  from  the 
upper  floor,  and  all  the  attendant  has  to  do  is  to  open 
little  sliding  doors  and  let  out  the  proper  quantity  and 
give  it  to  the  animals  close  by.  Carpenter  shop  and 
tools  are  handy  so  that  coops,  runs,  colony  houses,  etc., 
can  be'  made  at  any  time  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Every- 
thing is  as  convenient  as  good  planning  can  make  it. 
There  is  nothing  scattered  around  at  this  farm.  When 
any  article  is  wanted,  everybody  knows  where  it  is. 
When  done  with  it,  the  user  promptly  returns  it  to  its 
place. 

Yesterlaid  is  a  White  X-eghorn  farm.  This  variety 
was  chosen,  because  it  is  a  non-sitting  egg  producer. 
The  original  stock  was  purchased  from  the  best  breeders 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  been  so  carefully 
bred  and  culled  that  in  all  the  three  thousand 
hens  and  pullets  on  Yesterlaid  poultry-farm 
there  is  not  one  that  any  poultry  judge  would 
disqualify.  Hundreds  of  them  are  perfect 
beauties,  white  as  snow,  and  with  all  the 
characteristic  markings  that  go  to  make  the 
highest  standard  Leghorns.  Mr.  Lawry  thinks 
that  beauty  need  not  be  sacrificed  in  breeding 
for  utility,  and  that  the  combination  of  both 
in  a  high  degree  makes  a  perfect  fowl. 

The  incubator  house,  or  cellar,  contains  a 
great  incubator  of  six-thousand-egg  capacity. 
Eggs  are  put  into  this  machine  once  a  week,  so 
that  chicks  are  coming  out  all  the  hatching 
season,  which  extends  from  January  to 
autumn.  One  man  can  take  care  of  this 
machine  and  can  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on  in  each  tray — when  the  eggs  were  put  in, 
when  they  require  moving  or  turning,  what 
the  temperature  is  and  when  the  chicks  will 
appear.  A  full  and  complete  record  of  all 
work  inside  and  out  of  the  building  is  kept  on 
dated  tablets  hanging  in  each  building.  These  go  to 
the  manager,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  so  that  he  knows 
every-  item  of  what  is  done  each  day. 

The  newly  hatched  chicks  are  transferred  to  a  nur- 
sery connected  with  the  incubator  until  they  become 
someyvhat  hardened  and  can  us§  their  legs.  Then  they 
go  to  the  brooders  in  the  brooder-house.  This  is  a 
building  230  feet  long  and  has  a  capacity  of  13,000  chicks 
at  one  time.  It  is  fitted  up  with  two  hot-water  pipe- 
system  brooders,  one  on  each  side  of  a  center  aisle, 
with  separate  hovers.  The  hovers  are  round  with  cur- 
tain of  cloth  reaching  to  the  floor.  Each  rests  on  a 
wooden  pin  which  comes  up  through  the  center.  They 
can  instantly  be  lifted  off  when  the  floors  are  to  be 
cleaned.  Back  of  each  hover  is  a  little  yard  with  con- 
crete floor  for  the  chicks  to  exercise  in.  Each  yard  is 
well  littered  with  clean  straw.  The  chicks  pass  to  the 
yard  through  a  little  gate  which  can  be  instantly  closed 
to  keep  them  back  there  while  the  hovers  are  being 
cleaned.  Many  windows  along  the  side  of  the  building 
let  in  an  abundance  of  light,  and  the  room  is  kept  com- 
fortably warm  all  the  time,  while  the  ventilation  is  such 
that  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure.  There  are  no  fumes  of 
kerosene  to  fill  it  with  poisons,  as  in  all  incubators  and 
brooders  heated  by  lamps. 

Food  and  pure  water  are  before  the  chicks  all  the 
time.  Both  are  supplied  in  metal  troughs 
which  are  easily  cleaned.  The  food  consists 
mainly  of  grains  of  different  kinds  cracked 
small  and  fed  dry,  and  the  chicks  thrive 
remarkably  well.  Water  is  carried  throughout 
the  building  by  pipes,  and  the  water-troughs 
-can  be  filled  rapidly.  There  are  also  tanks  of 
carbolic  disinfecting  solution  with  hose  and 
fine  sprayers  attached.  The  floors  of  the 
hovers  are  sprayed  in  a  second  when  they  arc 
being  cleaned  out. 

The  chicks  remain  in  these  brooder-houses 
until  well  feathered,  when  the  sexes  are  sepa- 
rated. The  females  are  removed  to  the  range 
houses  and  yards,  which  have  raised  board 
floors  and  are  light,  dry  and  animal  proof. 
The}'  remain  there  until  they  become  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  their  quarters  and  then 
the>-  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  fields 
and  grow  into  the  sturdy  hens  that  are 
making  Yesterlaid  famous  the  country  over. 


The  cockerels  are  carefully  sorted.  The  very  best  in 
shape,  color  and  vigor  are  reserved  for  breeders  and 
placed  on  range  apart  from  the  pullets  to  develop  into 
the  hardy,  vigorous  birds  that  may  be  shipped  to  any 
State.  The  culled-out  cockerels  are  milk-fed  and 
pushed  along  rapidly  as  possible  and  marketed  when 
eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  They  bring  something  better 
than  the  top  prices  paid  for  best  broilers. 

The  pullets  on  range  are  well  fed  all  the  time,  and 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  laying  age — which  is  between 
four  and  five  months — they  are  rounded  up  and  put 
into  the  "hendwels,"  or  laying  houses,  five  hundred  in 
each  room.    There  are  two  "hendwels"  in  each  building. 

This  is  the  first  plant  the  writer  has  visited  that 
practises  what  he  has  preached  for  more  than  twenty 
years  :  Never  to  expose  laying  hens  to  stormy  or  very 
windy  weather.  The  hens  at  Yesterlaid  are  allowed  on 
range  only  in  pleasant  weather.  They  are  egg-machines, 
and  are  kept  tuned  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efii- 
ciency. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  layers  are  placed  are  two 
stories  high  and  are  divided  across  the  center  by  a  hall 
and  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor,  where  the  hens 
roost  at  night.  They  ascend  to  their  roosting-rooms  by 
means  of  a  wide  ladder,  or  stair.  This  is  swung  up 
with  rope  and  pulley  in  the  morning  when  the  hens 
come  down,  and  is  kept  up  until  roosting-time  in  the 
evening,  when  it  is  let  down,  and  they  quickly  run  up 
to  their  sleeping-quarters.    There  is  no  chance  for  them 
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The  breeding  heiis  are  given  plenty  of  range 

to  loaf  around  on  the  roosts  during  the  day.  The  rooms 
are  light,  airy  and  comfortable,  and  the  concrete  floors 
are  kept  well  covered  with  clean  straw,  into  which 
various  kinds  of  grain  is  scattered  to  induce  the  fowls 
to  exercise.  Along  the  walls  are  boxes  of  nests,  each 
box  containing  about  a  dozen  separate  nests  with  a 
passage  along  the  wall.  The  hens  enter  the  boxes  at 
the  ends  and  are  secluded  from  those  in  the  room,  j 
When  the  writer  raised  the  sloping  covers,  he  saw  a  lot 
or  big,  fine-looking  eggs  in  each  nest.  The  nests  have 
bottoms  of  wire  poultry-netting,  and  all  broken  straw 
and  trash  falls  out  and  is  replaced  with  clean  straw. 
This  keeps  the  nests  always  clean.  • 

Fresh  Eggs  are  in  Demand 

Leghorns  are  generally  supposed  to  be  rather  wild 
and  easily  frightened,  but  these  are  as  tame  as  Brahmas. 
Just  before  opening  the  door  of  their  room,  the  manager 
whistled,  and  when  we  entered,  scarcely  a  hen  noticed 
us,  but  a  sturdy  cock  came  bristling  toward  us  prepared 
to  do  battle.  The  birds  are  watered  by  means  of  a 
fount,  which  is  automatically  kept  full.  Their  ground 
food,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  meals,  is  placed  in 
great  hoppers  holding  several  hundred  pounds,  which 
are  filled  from  the  upper  floor.  The  hens  have  access 
to  this  food  all  the  time.  Grit  and  crushed  shell  are 
also  supplied  in  large  hoppers. 

There  is  a  large  oat-sprouter  in  the  brooder-house, 
but  it  has  never  been  used.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  it  ever  is  it  will  soon  be  returned  to  "innocuous 
desuetude"  by  the  practical  manager.  He  has  found 
that  mangels,  turnips  and  beets  are  good  enough  for 
winter  succulent  food.  The  writer  has  found  nothing 
better,  except  it  be  nicely  cured  clover-hay  steamed  and 
mixed  with  meals. 

The  principal  business  of  Yesterlaid  Egg  Farm  is  the 
production  of  guaranteed  high-class  market  eggs.  When 
■  the  writer  was  there  November  23d,  the  manager  was 
getting  fifty-six  cents  a  dozen  for  all  he  could  supply. 
And  the  constant  call  was  for  more.  The  reason  he  is 
getting  about  double  regular  market  prices  is  because 
the  eggs  are  known  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect  and 
absolutely  fresh.  They  are  packed  in  cartons  holding 
one  dozen,  and  the  cartons  are  sealed  with  a  Yesterlaid 
Farm  seal.  The  eggs  cannot  be  tampered  with  except 
by  destro\iny  the  seal.  When  Presidont  Taft  visited 
St.  Louis,  the  eggs  for  the  [concluded  on  page  10] 
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Trinidad  Lake 
[asphalt  is  what 
makes  roofing  last. 

Man  has  never 
'been  able  to  pro- 
duce its  equal  any- 
more than  he  has 
succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  a  real  dia- 
mond. 

!  This  natural  as- 
phalt contains  nat- 
ural oils  which 
stay  in  the  roofing, 
and  give  it  life  to 
resist  rain,  sun, 
wind,  heat,  and 
cold — and  it  does 
not  crack  or  leak. 

Genasco  is  the  roofing  for 
every  building  on  the  farm. 
It  has  different  surfaces — min- 
eral or  smooth.  Comes  in 
rolls.  Ready  and  easy  for 
I  anyone  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
for  samples  and  the  valuable 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  IGeet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings,  pre- 
vents nail-leaks  and  securely 
waterproofs  the  seams  with- 
out cement. 

TLe  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Compaaj 

Largest  producers  ol  asphalt,  and  largest 
manuiacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelpbia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 
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POULTRY 

and  Almaoae  for  I9rj  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  IneobntorB,  their 
prices  and  their  operation .  All  abont  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  Younfiedit.  Only  15e. 
C  C.  SaOEMAKEB,  Boxl^S  e  Freeport,  Dl 


— to  Every  New  Cnstomer 


SEND  A  POSTAL.    Get  GilcreafB 
trig  book  FREE  and   also  hia   f&cts  ] 
»bout  his  SUCCESSFUL  Poiiltry  Les- 
sons given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  BROODERS 

8tart  right  for  biggest  profits.  Writ*  to  I 
DES  MOINE$  INCUBATOII    CO.,      61  Second  St.,  Oes  ifoinfs,  la 


GR£IDER'S  FINE  POULTKY 

Book  and  caleudur  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  TZvarieties  purcbred,62  colored  plates. 
Many  Giber  illustratioDS,  descriptions. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Low  prices  on  all 
stock  eggs.  How  to  raise  and  make  hens  lay. 
Get  my  plans.  They  all  say  it's  great— 
this  book— only  15  cents. 
B.  H.  GEKLDfeJf^Box   62,  Bheema.  Pa. 


Buys  a   125  Egg  NATIONAL 
INCUBATOR.    Sheet  steel 
body,  lined  witli  asbestos  and 
interlined  with  strong  fibre 
(board.  Sealed  with  metal  strips  at  corners 
land  edges.      Air  tight,  cold,  damp,  lice 
proof.  Incubator  and  Brood- 
:^.3o-      Money  back  if  dissatis- 
fied. Send  for  booklet. 
NATIO  NAL 
INCUBATOR  CO. 
lieeiSthSt.  Racine,Wis. 


FJ^EE^PouHry  Guide 


244  pacea  of  PracHeal.  money-maldns 
suggestions    and  advice — latest  methods, 
most  approved  plans,  fully  exptained— /tzrtj/or 
beginners,  etc    Also  pictures  and  describes 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 


CYPHERS 


The  original  non-moisture  machines ;  seU-reeu!ating, 
self-ventiiating— fireproof,    insvrable,  guaranteed. 
"Cyphers  Company  Service' '  means  that  we  stand  baclr 
of  otir  oistomers  after  they  have  bought  their  goods,  ^ 
with  personal  letter  axtAfreebulletin 
belp,  ftdnce  %s&  eisteBS&mh — inBtiTing 
^     greater  pnj&tsuid  enccos.  ThiSBerrie. 
A    ie  absolutely  fnt  (o  Cjphera  CompMiy'ff  j 
euEtomers.    Folly  dcseiibedln«urbig 
JraeiMolt.  StsA  tot  y«ar  copy  nowti'' 

^plien  I]Kob«tor  Co. 
OcpL   72  Buffalo, 


Profits  from  Poultry 

So  MUCH  romance  has  been  written 
about  the  hen,  so  loudly  have  her 
praises  been  sung  and  so  accustomed 
are  we  to  hear  of  her  virtues  in  the  super- 
lative that  a  conservative  tale,  even  if  true, 
is  likely  to  be  not  only  plain  and  unvar- 
nished, but  almost  unnatural  in  its  realism. 

Before  me  is  a  little  book,  entitled  "The 
Million-Dollar  Hen,"  which  reads  thuswise : 
"A  good  hen  in  a  year  will  lay  200  eggs. 
If  these  eggs  are  set.  we  will  have  200  chicks. 
Each  of  these  will  lay  200  eggs  the  second 
year,  which  will  mean  40,000  chicks  worth 
50  cents  apiece,  or  $20,000.  Thus  the  profit 
from  a  Rock  of  50  hens  at  the  end  of  two 
years  would  amount  to  $1,000,000."  Good 
arithmetic  !  Yes.  but —  The  book  modestly 
continues  that  "Such  results  would  probably 
hardly  ever  be  realized,"  but  "that  a  snug 
fortune  awaits  the  owner  of  a  properly  man- 
aged flock."  There  are  widely  advertised 
systems  that  guarantee  "a  thousand  dollars' 
income  from  poultry  in  a  city  lot,"  and  a 
twenty-thousand-doliar-a-year  chicken  plant 
has  been  recently  written  up  in  the  poultry 
press.  Each  year  with  the  convening  of 
Congress  our  esteemed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture tells  us  of  the  marvelous  American 
hen  and  how  her  product  is  worth  more  than 
the  total  wheat  or  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  reckoning  its  value  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
annually,  and  the  city  residents,  who  pay 
sixty  cents  per  dozen  for  the  eggs  to  make 
their  Christmas  egg-nogs,  believe  it.  The 
agricultural  press  often  contains  cheery  little 
accounts  of  how  Mrs.  B.  made  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  or  five  hundred  dollars  froin 
the  sale  of  eggs.  No  account  is  made  of 
the  cost  of  feed  or  care,  of  the  housing  or  the 
losses  ;  but  the  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
or  five  hundred  dollars  is  a  clear  profit  for 
"a  few  minutes'  pleasant  employment  in 
the  open  air."  Artemus  Ward  says,  "There 
is  no  way  of  understanding  the  foolishness 
of  hens,"  and  we  might  add,  or  some  of  the 
hen  literature. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  business,  any- 
way? Shorn  of  all  its  fairy  tales,  its  adver- 
tising bombast,  its  woefully  exaggerated 
statistics  and  its  one-sided  profits,  what  is 
the  truth?  City  residents  who.  are  about  to 
buy  suburban  homes  in  order  to  raise  poultry 
Cand  there  are  thousands  of  such),  have  a 
right  to  know.  Consumers  who  think  farm- 
ers are  getting  rich  from  the  sale  of  eggs 
and  fowls,  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth, 
and  the  farmers — nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
whom  raise  poultry — ought  to  know  the 
truth. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  conducting  experiments  in 
cooperation  with  a  number  of  farmers 
throughout  Ohio  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
just  this  thing.  The  owners  of  the  flocks 
have  been  reporting  on  simple  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  station  every  item  of  income 
and  expense  incident  to  the  management  of 
the  flock.  The  flocks  included  in  this  study 
were  just  average  farm  and  town-lot  flocks, 
some  large  and  some  small,  some  pure-bred 
and  some  not.  some  had  free  raiige  and  some 
were  confined.  They  were  cared  .for  accord- 
ing to  the  owner's  method.  No  "expert 
advice"  was  given  and  the  results  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  in  hand — profits 
from  poultry.  ^ 

Flocks  Like  Others  Have 

Eighteen  of  these  flocks  were  kept  on  the 
farms,  twelve  were  kept  on  town  lots  and 
one  was  a  purely  commercial  proposition. 
These  fowls  did  on  the  average  a  little  better 
than  the  average  American  hen  which  lays 
only  about  60  eggs  per  year.  Taking  the 
average  of' these  farm  flocks  for  the  year, 
we  have  71  eggs  per  hen  ;  and  from  the  12 
town  flocks  70  eggs  per  hen.  The  commer- 
cial poultryman  secured  141  eggs  per  hen. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  flocks  in 
both  town  and  country  are  producing  fewer 
eggs  than  are  secured  where  the  poultry  is 
made  a  specialty.  The  highest  number  of 
eggs  per  hen  produced  by  a  farm  flock  was 
167;  the  lowest  production  was  60.  The 
highest  yield  per  hen  by  a  town  flock  was 
145.  and  the  lowest  43. 

When  the  relation  between  the  size  of 
the  flock  and  the  profit  per  hen  is  examined, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  size  of  all  the 
flocks  considered  was  99  fowls ;  the  farm 
average  being  121  fowls  and  the  town  aver- 
age 46  fowls.  The  average  profit  above  cost 
of  feed  and  labor  per  hen  in  the  town  flock 
of  more  than  the  average  number  (46  fowls) 
was  26  cents ;  in  flocks  of  less  than  50  fowls 
it  was  44  cents.  The  average  profit  from 
farm  flocks  of  more  than  the  average  num- 
ber (121  fowls)  was  63  cents  and  in  flocks 
of  less  than  121  it  was  98  cents. 

These  figures  are  mighty  interesting, 
though  hardly  as  attractive  as  those  of  our 
"Million-Dollar  Hen  "  friend.  What  do  these 
figures  mean?  In  both  town  and  country 
small  flocks  have  given  better  returns  than 
large  ones  and  the  farm  flocks  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  town  flocks  in  profitableness. 
These  results  make  the  "$1,000  obtained  from 


poultry  on  a  city  lot"  look  like  a  beautiful 
dream.  But  why  this  difference  in  favor  of 
the  farm  flock?  Well,  for  one  thing  the  feed 
cost  is  much  lower.  The  feed  cost  per  fowl 
for  the  18  farm  flocks  was  61  cents  per  fowl, 
while  for  the  12  town  flocks  it  was  97  cents 
per  fowl.  This  feed  cost  represents  the 
price  paid  by  the  town  poultryman  and  the 
price  at  which  the  farmer  could  ha\  e  sold 
the  feed  used.  The  farm  flock  also  pos- 
sesses the  further  advantage  of  gleaning 
from  the  fields,  orchards,  garden  and  dairy. 
The  scattered  grain  in  the  fields,  the  fallen 
fruit  in  the  orchards,  the  defective  cabbages, 
beets  and  turnips  from  the  gaiden  and  the 
skim-milk  from  the  dairy,  all  furnish  good 
poultry-food  of  small  money  value,  but  which 
are  largely  unavailable  to  the  city  poultry- 
man.  Weed-seeds,  insects,  worms  and  un- 
limited pasture  (green  food)  are  also  at  the 
disposition  of  the  farm  flock,  much  to  their 
advantage.  The  labor  cost  attendant  upon 
the  care  of  a  flock  was  also  higher  in  the 
town  than  in  the  country.  Twenty-eight  cents 
per  fowl  on  the  farm  as  compared  with  60 
cents  per  fowl  in  town.  In  this  connection 
it  is  also  well  to  know  that  four  of  the  town 
flocks  ranged  from  36  cents  to  93  cents  per 
fowl.  The  largest  profit  from  a  town  flock 
was  $1.64  per  hen,  and  the  largest  profit 
from  a  farm  flock  was  $2.47  per  hen.  No 
farm  flock  showed  a  loss,  though  in  one  case 
the  profit  was  only  14  cents  per  fowl.  These 
feed  and  labor  costs  help  to  make  this  dif- 
ference. But  first  and  foremost,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  caretaker  of  the  flock  is  the 
one  great  factor.  Bill  Nye  once  said,  "I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  great  economy 
in  keeping  hens  if  we  have  sufficient  room 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  manage, 
the  fowls  properly;  but  to  the  professional 
man  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
the  hen  and  whose  mind  does  not  naturally 
and  intuitively  turn  henward,  I  would  say, 
shun  her  as  you  would  the  deadly  upas-tree 
which  grows  in  Piscataquis  County,  Maine." 

A  Lady  'Wins 

The  best  results,  $2.47  per  fowl,  were  se- 
cured by  a  lady.  Her  equipment  was  indif- 
ferent ;  just  a  converted  outbuilding  with  a 
dirt  floor;  no  curtain  front,  no  heating  sys- 
tem, no  ventilating  system  other  than  high 
windows  ;  paw-paw  poles  for  roosts  and  soap- 
boxes for  nests ;  but  the  house  was  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  the  fowls  were  regu- 
larly and  liberally  fed  on  wheat  and  corn 
and  skim-milk  and  the  waste  of  the  kitchen 
and  garden.  Oyster-shells  were  supplied, 
but  no  fancy  poultry-feeds  were  used.  The 
eggs  were  sold  in  the  usual  way,  to  a  huck- 
ster at  the  door ;  at  the  little  country  store, 
where  they  were  traded  for  groceries,  and 
to  a  few  private  families  at  a  cent  or  two 
above  the  market  price.  The  secret  of  her 
success  was  simply  that  she  was  on  the  job 
365  days  a  year  and  that  nothing  interfered 
with  the  care  of  the  chickens.  The  man  who 
made  the  greatest  loss  had  a  fancy  flock ;  a 
fancy  house  with  a  cement  floor  and  all  the 
modern  improvements.  But  he  was  a  banker 
and  "he  didn't  do  the  rest.''  Having  secured 
good  birds  and  provided  elegant  quarters, 
"he  really  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  give 
the  poultry  much  attention."'  The  flock  was 
fed  liberally  but  irregularly  and  the  outside 
of  his  poultry-house  presented  a  much  better 
appearance  than  did  the  inside. 

So  far  as  the  breed  was  concerned,  the 
two  flocks  could  have  exchanged  situations 
and  the  results  would  probably  not  have 
been  greatly  different.  The  question  of 
breed,  which  is  often  considered  the  all- 
important  one,  is  really  of  very  small  im- 
portance. In  the  test  referred  to  there  were 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas,  Langshans  and  mixed  flocks,  and  no 
relation  could  be  found  between  breed  and 
profit.  Indeed,  the  fowls  in  the  flocks  giving 
the  highest  profit  and  in  one  of  the  flocks 
showing  a  loss  were  of  the  same  breed. 

The  poultry  business,  then,  when  we  come 
to  look  it  squarely  in  the  face,  as  it  really 
exists  on  the  farm,  may  be  fairly  summar- 
ized as  follows  : 

1st.  It  provides  a  fair  minor  source  of 
farm  income  and  yields  the  best  returns 
when  under  the  care  of  some  member  of  the 
household  who  has  a  love  for  the  flock. 

2d.  That  small  flocks  are  relatively  more 
profitable  than  large  ones. 

3d.  That  farm  poultry  is  much  more 
profitable  than  town-lot  poultry. 

4th.  That  proper  feed  and  care  are  of 
more  importance  than  breed. 

5th.  That  poultry-houses  if  kept  clean  and 
comfortable  need  have  no  frills  or  fancy 
stunts. 

6th,  That  poultry  is  not  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme,  and  city  people  who  think  they  are 
going  to  move  to  the  suburbs  and  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  raising  poultry 
have  "got  another  think  coming." 

W.  A.  Lloyd. 


An  Inexpensive  Plant 

THAT  does  it  cost  to  go  into  the  chicken 
business?  So  many  are  frightened  away 
by  the  wrong  idea  as  to  expense.  They  have 
read  of  thousand  and  ten  thousand  dollar 
plants,  etc.    Small  wonder  they  are  shy. 

Now  let  me  give  a  few  figures  for  those 
who  wish  to  keep  chickens  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. Suppose  you  start  with  one  hundred 
hens.  These  should  be  secured  for  $75  ; 
not  thoroughbreds,  but  "one  hundred  good 
laying  hens." 
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My  1912  Surprise 
Will  Please  You,  Too 

|ta.Send  In  Your  Name 

THOUSANDS  have  already  written  to  me 
for  my  1912  surprise  offer.    They  realize 
my  position.  They  see  why  I  can't  name 
;  my  price  in  my  "ads"   It's  so  low  you'd 

think  I  was  making  "c//CT^"  machines.  I  must 
pro'lect  myself  against  giving  yoii  a  wrong  im 
pression,  I  want  3'07(  to  write  to  me.  I'll  surprise 
ymi  too,  with  the  high  Quality  and  low  prices  of 

Ideal  Incubators 
and  Brooders 

Just  send  me  your  name  on  a  postal  before  you  buy 
any  Incubator  o,t  any  price  from  aiutbody.  Get  my 
book  and  read  the  proof  of  Ideal  quality^  Then  note 
my  surprise  on  price.  25  years'  experience  has  taupht 
me  the  advantage  of  giving  bigprest  value  by  cutting 
down  my  profit.  You'll  see  for  yourself  when  you  read 
my  fine  free  book.  I'll  treat  you  fair  and  square.  I 
make  no  wild  claims  or  silly  prices,  but  for  value  I've 
got  them  all  beat  and  you'll  say  so,  too,  when  you 
know  my  offers.  Write  me  today— personally— J,  W, 
Miller,  of  Freeport,  111. 


J.  W.  MILLER 

IJ.  W.Miller  Co. 

I  Box  3t>  Freeport,  Illinois 
[The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Company 

Western  Distributors 
Seattle  or  Portland 


HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

CDpr  Booklet  byE.  W,  PhJIo,  entitled 
I  IVI^Ci  "ALittlePouItry  andaLiving."  Or 
New  96-page  book,  "Making  Poultry  Pay," 
10c.  Both  books  and  the  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Philo  System  text-book,  $1.00. 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag. 
aztne,  Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  26  North  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ask  My  Pripf 


I  also  irant  to  tell  you  W3T  the  Beuagls 
la  the  BA.FEST  BTTT  and  StjrtEir  hatch,  and 
to  send  yoiTmy  big  new  book  on  poultry  and  suppUes.  I  olatm  IJ  for  iho 
RELrABLKlMCCBAToaund  Rkliahlc  BitoDiisa  that  they  are  thu  best  g  built  in 
the  world  AT  any  pku'E.  Every  mucbme  backed  by  an  iron -clad  guarantee 
of  money  back  if  not  perfect  in  o  very  way.  Writo  today,  j.  W.  MTEBSt  Pres.| 
RELIABLE  INCLHATOB  St  fitlOOUKB  (  0^  Boa  B«,  ijaiBCy,  lH 


125Egglncubafor$ 
and  Brooder  "for*  ~ 

If  ordered  together 
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Freight  paid  east 
Rockies.   Hot  water. 
Copper  tanks,  double 
walls,    double  glaa: 
'  doors.  Free  catalog 
describes  S  them.  Send  £or  it  today. 

WlaconsSn  Incubator  Co.. 

Box  88  Racine,  Wis. 


Foy's  Big  Book  Ta^J/S 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Dejcrihea 
world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  fiinn  and  gives 
a  great  mass  oE  useful  poultry  iuforiuatiou.  Low 
prices  ou  fowls,  eggs,  iiu-nhatrirs  ami  bn.ofK'rs. 
Mailed  4c.    F.  FOY,  Box  10,  Oas  Moinos,  Iowa 

MONEY  SVI^KING  POULTRY 

Oar  specialty.  Leading  varitrdes  pure  bred  chickens,  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  geese.  Prize  winnei-a.  Best  stock  and 
eg-g-B. Lowest  prices. oldest  fami, 27th  year.  Fine  cataloB 

^KEE.  H .  M .  JONES  CO..  S9X  54    Des  Moines,  la 


INGUBATO 


Make  it  Yourself.  Fixtures  Cheap. 
Plans  Free.  Write  lucubator 
Supply  Co..  Dept.  80.  Louisville, Ky. 


Vfl^BPTir^  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  turkeys,  dogs. 
Ifftfl8tlll-U  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Catalogue 
_  3  cents.     Missouri  Sauab  Co.,  Dept.  X.  X.,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 


BUYS  THiS 


incubalor 


Biggest  incubato*  ever  sold  at 
the  price  —  has  hundreds  of 
dead  air  cello — well  made, 
has  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
hot  water  heat,  doiiblo  disc  reg- 
ulator, deep  nursery,  hisU  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7. Sj.  Incubatorand 
Brooder  together  $9  85.  freightpropaidEast  of  Rockies. 
BIO  BOOK  FREE.  Order  direct  from  this  ad— our 
Buy  Back  Guarantee  ' '  protects  yoa.  If  you  want 
details  of  this  great  Incu- 
bator offer,  send  without 
delay  for  our  big  book 
'  'Progtessive  Method** , 

Prtigra;slfa  Incubator  Co, 

Box  U2        Bacina,  Wis. 


Now  as  to  the  plant :  Two  houses  10x12x6 
to  9  feet  are  plenty  large  to  accommodate 
fifty  liens  each.  These  dimensions  are  for 
a  shanty  roof  six  feet  at  the  rear  and  nine 
feet  in  front. 

These  two  houses  will  take  about  1,000 
feet  of  sheeting  and  two  or  three  bunches 
of  lath  for  battening  this,  with  about 
300  feet  of  bill  stuff  and  2,500  cull 
shingles  laid  inches  to  the  weather,  with 
perhaps  seventy-five  pounds  of  nails  and 
spikes  and  a  couple  of  dollars'  worth  of 
whiting  in  lieu  of  paint.  This  will  bring 
the  total  expense  of  the  two  houses  to 
approximately  as  follows  : 

1,000  feet  sheeting   $25.00 

300  feet  bill  stuff   7.50 

2,500  shingles  (culls)    S.OO 

3  bunches  lath   1.00 

25  pounds  nails   ^ . . .  .75 

Whiting    2.00 

Building  total   $41.25 

Cost  of  flock   75.00 

$116.25 

Anything  extra  for  doors  or  windows  can 
be  added  at  a  further  cost  to  bring  up  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $125. 

Of  course,  if  one  is  not  enough  of  a  car- 
penter to  biiild  the  houses,  there  will  be 
this  added  expense,  but  most  anybody  call 
build  houses  of  this  description. 

Wm.  J.  Cooper, 


Tommy's  Opinion 

"XTow,  Tommy,   it's  just   as   I  knew  it 

■^^     would  be — 
Your  digestion  is  all  out  of  order,"  said  she, 
"And  there  isn't  a  reason  for  wondering 
why. 

It  was  caused  by  your   eating  too  much 
apple-pie." 

But    Tommy    had    doubts,    and   her  logic 
denied. 

"I'm  in  apple-pie  order,"  was  all  he  replied. 


Perhaps  Chicken- Pox 

A Missouri  poultry-raiser  tells  of  his  fowls 
being  afflicted  with  dark  sores  over  the 
body. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  matters  of  this  sort 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  without  a  post- 
mortem examination.  It  is  well  known  that 
frequently  virulent  forms  of  chicken-pox 
present  "sores"  over  the  entire  body  as  well 
as  on  the  comb  and  wattles — the  visual  place. 
In  such  cases  these  sores  are  apt  to  become 
secondarily  infected  with  pus  germs  from 
the  air  or  from  the  dirt,  and  thvis  are  de\  el- 
oped extensive  abscesses  or  ulcers.  Fowls 
suffering  from  this  disease  are  likewise 
exposed  to  secondary  infection  not  only  of 
the  skin,  but  of  the  whole  body,  other  pus 
germs  entering  at  points  where  the  mites 
that  cause  scaly  legs  have  broken  the  skin. 
While  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  the 
affected  bitds  should  be  killed. 

John  R.  Mohler. 


The  cheapest  way  to  get  corn  to  market 
is  on  the  hoof. 


Setting  the  Hens 

MY  EXPERIENCE  in  Setting  hens  has  been 
a  very  successful  one,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  this  little  article  will  be  of  benefit  to 
many  readers.  First,  select  a  suitable  place 
where  wind  and  rain  cannot  enter  and  where 
there  are  no  rats.  Don't  try  to  set  hens  in 
the  house  where  you  keep  your  other  fowls. 
No  matter  if  they  are  shut  in,  the  other 
fowls  will  bother  them  and  cause  them  to 
become  uneasy  and  break  their  eggs,  with 
the  result  of  a  poor, hatch. 

For  nests.  I  use" cheese-boxes,  which  can 
be  procured  from  the  grocers'  at  5  cents 
each,  and  in  soma  instances  for  the  asking. 
These  boxes  being  round  and  low  insure  the 
eggs  from  being  broken  by  the  hen  jumping 
down  into  tlia  nest.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
nests  I  place  some  slightly  moistened  earth. 
Then  I  fill  it  as  full  as  I  can  of  fine  hay. 
packing  it- very  firmly  and  sprinkling  a  good 
lice-powder  thoroughly  through  the  hay. 
After  every  -  hatch  I  destroy  the  hay  by 
burning  and  replace  it  with  a  fresh  supply 
to  guard  against  lice  and  mites.  After  filling 
the  nest  with  hay,  I  place  some  nest  eggs 
therein.  After  dark  I  get  the  sitting-hen, 
dust  her  thoroughly  with  lice-powder,  place 
her  gently  on  the  nest,  cover  her  with  a 
splint  bushel-basket  and  let  her  sit.  Then 
I  put  a  box  of  road-dust  for  a  dust-bath  in 
the  room  and  have  plenty  of  clean  fresh 
v/ater,  corn  and  grit  alwaj's  accessible.  On 
the  following  evening  I  uncover  her.  In 
the  morning  she  will  come  oft'  to  eat  and 
will  return  to  her  nest.  I  let  her  sit  until 
she  thoroughly  makes  up  her  mind  to  sta}% 
then  place  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  eggs 
under  her,  according  to  the  size  of  tlie  hen. 

I  have  had  as  many  as  eighteen  hens  sit- 
ting in  the  same  room  with  no  disturbances 
and  no  broken  eggs.  Try  this  method,  and 
you  will  have  no  broken  eggs,  and  it  is  not 
the  hen's  fault  if  the  eggs  do  not  hatch. 
This  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  eggs. 
In  my  experience  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyan- 
dottes  make  the  best  sitters.  They  are  not 
so  likely  to  step  on  and  break  the  eggs  as  a 


ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE 


The  permanent 
pasture  should 
be  divided  into 
fields  by  the  use 
of  woven  wire 
fences. 

Fields  should  be 
of  such  size  that  each 
one  will  be  pastured 
off  in  from  8  to  10 
days.  The  number 
of  fields  will  depend 
on  the  growth  of  the 
grass.  By  dividing 
the  pasture  the  grass 
is  evenly  cleaned  up 
and  an  intense  use  is 
made  of  the  whole 
pasture.  To  save 
time  the  pasture 
should  be  provided 
with  gates,  handy, 
easy  to  open  and  not 
too  small.  Pasture 
is  the  mother  of  the 
farm,  and  live  stock 
must  have  freedom. 


American  Fence  is 
made  of  large,  stiflF 
wires,  galvanized 
heavily,  having  the 
American  hinged  joint 
(patented),  a  fabric 
most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square 
mesh  fence  of  weight, 
strength  and  durability 
— three  great  needs  in 
farm  fences. 

ff^e  appeal  to  the  scales  as  the  judge 
bet--ween  American  and  other  fences. 
Its  decision  shonxjs  uueight  of  metal; 
and  as  fence  is  sold  by  the  rod,  the 
buyer  gets  more  for  his  money.  - 


jjjj^     Dealers  in 
■f^^    Every  Place 


where  farm  supplies  are 
sold.  Shipped  to  them 
direct  from  mills  in  car- 
load lots,  thus  saving 
freight  charges  and  enabling 
dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen. 
Sales  Agt.  AMERICAN  STEEL 
&  WIRE  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St.;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel 
'  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap- 
er than  H^ood  and 
More  Durable. 

C  I  Catalog. 


Send  for  copy  of  American  Fence 
NeivSf*  also  book  *^How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Paji."  profusely  illustrated,  de. 
voted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
shoicing  how  fence  may  be  employed 
to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.  Furnished  free  on  appUcatioflm 


JEMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  genuine  EMPIRE  big 
■  ire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale, 
'ave  dealer's  profits. 

Big'  Factory,  Big; 
Sales.  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
expense.  [)  rices  low.  Every- 
ing  guaranteed.    Free  samples  by 
;ail.    Prices  of  leadin-^  styles  freight 
prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  thr-  M is.^issiDni  River: — 

Inchea  high      Medium  ^Vei^!lI      Eitr,.  lu-";ivy  (all  No.  9) 

39  23c  per  rod  :i6e  per  rod 

47  'J&Q  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

55  32o  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  Vie.vond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Wires 

9 
10 
12 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


Our  handsome  All  Steel  lawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  much  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
«  KOKOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


T^O  you  know  how  much  paint  would  be  needed 
for  your  house  or  barn.''  How  much  white 
lead — how  much  linseed  oil.?  How  many  coats 
to  apply,  how  to  mix  paint,  how  to  produce  any 
color  effect.?  ♦ 

These  and  other  facts  that  you  should  know  for  yourself, 
even  though  it  is  advisable  to  call  in  an  experienced  painter 
on  important  jobs  of  painting,  are  all  explained  in  our 
"Handy  Book  on  Painthig."    It  also  explains  why 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  linseed  oil  make  the  most  durable  paint.  Economical, 
too,  because  it  costs  no  more  and  you  won't  have  to  paint  so  often. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  rock  worn  away  by  the  constant  scrapin? 
of  wagon  wheels  over  it  ?  That's  the  way  white  lead  and  oil  paint 
wears  away— smooth  rit;ht  down  to  the  surface  and  very  slowly. 

Write  to  our  nearest  branch  and  ask  for  Farm 
Painting-  Helps  No,  211,  and  if  there  are  chil-        /.  , 
dren  in  your  family,  or  vour  neiuhhnr's  home,        -'t--  j-^ 
ask  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter's  Book  for  the 
Children. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York         Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati         Cleveland      St.  Louis         San  Francisco 
(Philadelpbia.  John  T,  Lewis  i.  Bros.  Co  ) 

(Pittsburjh,  National  Lead  ot  Oil  Co.) 
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.Less  Than  $  1 0.OO 

jGives  You  a  SUCCESSFUL 
FStart  in  the  Poultry  Business 

'Why  investmore?  The  best  known,  bigrprest 
selling  IncuDator  made  sells  for  tbal  price. 

OLD  TRUSTY  Incubators 

I  made  by  M.  M.  Johnson.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
I  —sold  on 30  to  90  days' trial— all  frelsrhtpre- 
.    paid  east  of  Rockies.  There  areS-K.OOO  now 
in  use-more  than  have  ever  been  made  by  any 
other  5  factories.  Thisought to besufflcien't 
proof  to  you  that  the  Old  Trusty  is  the  ma- 
chineyou  want  Let  Johnson  send  vou  the 
I  Johnson  .sDT..  I'.°°'l*,°<l*<^"yo''  'or  how  much  less  than 
'      send  Ton; ^2""  -'fO"  an  0\d  Trusty, 
S*^.\iune  ^^^'^^  starts  you  riglitiu  poultry  raising. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON,  The  Incubator  Man. 
Clay  Center.  Nebraska 


Mra.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Lockney. 
Tex.,  with  her  140  e0ff  Ironclad  wine 
in  Mo.  Valley  Farmer' s  Big:  Hatching 
Contest.   Her  records  were  142  eg-es 

set,  3  tested  out,  137  chicks  hatched;  -  "i 

143  egrgs  set,  6  tested  out,  135  chicka  ■*  g\  n  IT  A  C  #* 
hatched.    Ttink  of  that!    You  can  WWllfctJOfc 

now  get  these  famous  winners- 


A  WINNER 

In  1911 

hBational 
Hatching 


Egg  Incubator 
Chick  Brooder 


140 

Incubator 

Ironclad 

Box49, 


_    ocretner.    30  Days  Freight 

trial—S  year  Guarantee.   Order  pgfd  - 
direct--money  back  if  not  sat-  Co»* 
isfactory     Incubator  is  Calif.  CaST  OT 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  RoCkieS 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  eg?  tester.  C.  t  op  ready 
to  run.  Brooder  with 
wire  yard.   Roomy  well 
made.   Order  from  this 
adv.  Catalogue  Free. 

Incubator  Co. 

Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


El^Mankatfl.lncubatort?^" 


A  high-grade  hatcher,  direct  from 
factory  to  user     Has  triple  walls 
covered  with  asbestos  and  galvan- 
ized iron,  metal  legs,  hot-water  cop- 
per tank,  self  regulator,  high  nurs- 
ery, safety  lamp,  thermometer,  etc. 
Sate,  simple,  easy  to  heat,  saves  oil, 
uroujprs  sa.au  .  1).  Set  uo  Complete.  Money  back  guar- 
antee. None  better  at  any  price.  17  years'  experience. 
Big  catalog  free.  MANWTO  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  824  Hankato,  Minn. 


|26Q>EGC  , 

BrouJprs  72.  aU 


A  perfectly  designed,  strongly  built  hatching 

machine,  embodying  the  experience  of  44  years. 

The  VICTOR  is  triple  waiUa. 
has  heavy  copper  tank,  heater  and 
flues:  ventilation,  moisture  and  heat 
regulation  all  automatic.  Every  mach- 
ine {ullyguaranleed.W  rite  forcatalog. 
Geo.ErteICo.,210Ky.St.,Quincy.II}.  I 


Foi*Is  and 


MORE  MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

Our  larpe  191 2  catalogue  tells  how  in 
words  and  pictures.  It  is  FREE.  Stock 
and  eggs  of  all  leading  varieties — 
land  and  water  fowls.  Incubators  and 
supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Booklet, 
'•Proper  Care  of  Chicks"' — 10  cents^ 
fioyal  Pouitrv  Farm,  Dept,180,  Dss  Moines,  la. 


g  Besi  Paying  Varieties  c 

Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eg 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens, 
Eggs.  Doge 

and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices, 
Bend  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
ir.formation  worth  many  dollars  to  you 
W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  936,  Mankato,  Minn. 


65  BREEDS 


Pure-bred 
Chickens, 
Ducks, 

Geese,  Turkeys,  also  incubators,  Sup- 
plies, and  Coiiie  Dogs.  Send  4c  for 
large  Poultrj-   book.    Incubator  Catalog. 

and  Price  list.  H.N.  HINIIIER,  Bu  39,  Miohati.  Minn. 


heavy  Brahma  or  a  Cochin,  which  are  gen- 
erally clumsy.  Study  your  hens;  find  out 
which  are  the  best  sitters.  If  a  hen  fools 
you  once,  she  will  be  likely  to  do  it  again. 

."Vs  soon  as  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch,  I 
remove  them  to  a  basket  and  keep  them 
where  it  is  warm  until  all  are  hatched,  when 
they  are  placed  with  the  hens.  It  is  best  to 
set  as  many  hens  as  possible  at  the  same 
time,  so  when  the  hatch  is  completed,  two 
broods  can  be  put  with  one  hen.  I  put 
twenty  chicks  with  a  good-sized  hen  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  in  colder  weather 
about  twelve  are  enough. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Boys  won't  sow  wild  oats  if  you  give  them 
good  ones  to  sow.  They  won't  read  dime 
novels  if  you  give  them  better  books.  And 
they  won't  want  to  run  away  and  kill 
Indians  or  be  burglars  if  you  give  them  a 
hen-yard,  a  few  sheep  or  a  colt  for  their 
\  ery  own. 


Hasty  Judgment 

"■1V7HV,  Johnny,  both  your  eyes  are  bruised  ! 

"      I  told  you  not  to  play 
With  those  two  naughty  Hayley  boys  who 

live  across  the  way  !" 
And    Johnny    thoughtfully    replied  :  "That 

isn't  what  I've  done. 
Oh.  Mama,  do  I  look  as  if  I'd  played  with 

anyone  ?" 


The  Yesterlaid  Egg  Farm 

[continued  from  page  7] 
banquet    tendered    him    were    supplied  by 
Yesterlaid  Farm.    They  were  ordered  from 
this  farm  because  of  their  well-known  high 
quality. 

Yesterlaid  Farm  will,  in  the  near  future, 
do  a  large  business  in  breeding  stock  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  They  are  doing  consid- 
erable business  along  this  line  now.  This 
is  certain  to  increase  rapidly.  .The  company 
has  the  sites  prepared  for  two  more  one- 
thousand-hen  houses  and  are  preparing  to 
meet  the  demand  as  it  comes.  They  have 
the  stock,  the  location,  the  outfit  and  a 
skilled  manager.  A  large  and  profitable 
business  is  bound  to  come  their  way.  Judg- 
ing from  his  own  experience  as  a  producer 
of  high-class  market  poultry  and  eggs,  the 
writer  is  certain  that  the  farm  would  pay 
big  dividends  as  a  producer  of  market  poul- 
try and  eggs  of  the  highest  class.  Such  a 
plant,  however,  cannot  escape  a  great  de- 
mand for  breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. As  it  can  command  good  prices  for 
these,  the  profits  will  be  proportionately 
increased. 

The  cost  of  such  a  plant  and  its  running 
expenses  are  such  as  to  take  it  out  of  the 
small  poultryman's  reach,  yet  he  can,  by 
adopting  the  thorough,  businesslike  methods 
of  this  large  plant,  build  up  a  business  that 
will  yield  an  income  sufficient  to  put  him  on 
the  easy  side  of  life  as  its  autumn  comes  on. 

Before  closing,  the  writer  desires  to  call 
the  attention  of  poultry-raisers  to  one  very 
excellent  feature  of  this  plant,  and  that  is  : 
All  the  diiferent  parts  of  brooders,  yards, 
coops,  etc.,  are  made  interchangeable.  That 
is.  any  part  of  a  coop,  brooder  or  yard  fence 
will  fit  in  the  place  of  any  similar  part.  All 
the  brooder-yard  divisions  are  in  sections, 


My  Guarantee  With 
Every  Incubator 

My  Guarantee  is 
not  just  a  promise 
but  an  Lronctad 
document  by  j 
which  I  guaran- 
tee my  Fairfield 
Incubator  to  be 
/the  best  built,  simplest, 
J  easiest  and  cheapest  op- 
Jeratine  machine  on  the 
/market,  guaranteed  to 
/batch  SO^s    or  better. 
I  Guaranteed  to  be  satis- 
/  factory  in  every  respect 
or  we  refund  your  mon- 
f  ey  without  quibbling. 


SamThompson's 

rairf  ield  Incubator 

Guaranteed  to  Hatch  90%  or  Better. 


MyBi^ 
1912  . 


est  California' 
redwood.  Has  large,  roomy  egg  cham- 
ber, perfect  heatmg  system.  It's  the 
most  perfect  machine  on  the  market  and 
the  cost  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  an  ordinary  machine.  Write  for  cata- 
log, price  list  and  free  particulars  of 
guarantee  and  42  days'  trial  offer.  Address 

SAM  THOMPSON,  Pres.  Neb.  Incabator  Co. 
113  Main  Street.  Fairfield.  Nebraska 


No  hen  in  the  world  will  equal  this.    No  other  incubator  is  goodl 
enough  to  be  sold  on  such  a  guarantee,  which  proves  that  the  Fair-  I 
field  way  is  the  best  way  and  that 
this  is  the  machine  for  you  to  buy. 
So  far  I  have  received  over  2,000  re- 
ports from   last  year's  customers 
who  hatched  90^  or  better. 

By  Actual  Test,  the  World's 
Greatest  Hatcher  "'""  "^ 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 


Filling  of  Lamp  !— 


The  X-Ray  Incubator  act- 
ually brings  a  new  stand- 
ard ot  artificial  hatching 


to  anyone  who  has  used  the  old  style,  wasteful  machines.  It  is  the  owe  incubator  today 
that's  built  on  the  right  priiiciple  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on 
the  side.   This  means  perfect  distribution  o£  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside 
I  cold.   'We  tise  a  large  oil  tank  holding  4  to  8  quarts  o£  oil— making  only  one  filling  o£ 
the  lamp,  but  just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.   Old  style  machines 
have  to  be  filled  every  day.   The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money  I   Heat  is  regu- 
lated by  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when 
egg  chamber  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  o£  oil.   The  ever  successful 

X-Ray  Incubator 


has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  wlU  tike.   It  opens  from  the  top- 
has  fipo  double  glass  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
letting  in  outside  air  on  eggs.   Ventilate  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  raising  the  lid. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs.   X-Ray  is  heated  to  hatching 
temperature  in  just  15  minutes— others  take  4  to  8  hours  because  of  their  <t\d  style 
principle.  X-Ray  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enameled  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  strongly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  incubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Ray  results  are  the  biggest  results, 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  N6.  52 

Learn  all  about  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  Is  entirely  dlSferent 
and  wonderfully  better  tiian  any  other.   Bead  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  every  time  with  the  X-Rayl   Write  today 
—this  is  very  important  news— tcorf/i  money t 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.       Wayne.  Neb. 


and  any  section  will  fit  any  yard  in  the 
brooder-house.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
temporary  yards  adjoining  the  range  houses. 
Any  section  of  these  fences  will  fit  and 
fasten  to  any  similar  section.  Those  who 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do  will  appre- 
ciate this  feature.  All  the  sections  can  be 
stored  in  small  space  when  the  season  is 
over.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  to  follow 
on  any  farm  or  lot.  It  saves  lots  of  time, 
work  and  unnecessary  talk. 


Success  with  Turkeys 

AS  A  rule,  young  turkeys  are  very  tender 
■*»  and  difficult  to  raise.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  eggs  from  good 
healthy  stock.  The  hen  turkeys  begin  laying 
very  early  in  the  season.  They  usually  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  ground,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  best  to  remove  the  eggs  from  the  nest 
soon  after  they  are  laid,  and  replace  them 
with  hen  eggs.  Be  careful  not  to  let  a 
turkey  hen  see  you  near  her  nest,  for  a 
turkey  resents  intrusion. 

Wrap  the  eggs  in  paper,  and  place  them  in 
boxes,  one  layer  deep.  They  should  be 
turned,  carefully,  every  day  until  placed  for 
hatching.  Turkey  eggs  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  three  weeks  when  cared  for  in 
this  manner. 

We  have  never  tried  hatching  turkeys  in 
an  incubator,  but  have  known  of  others  who 
have  had  good  success.  The  most  difficult 
problem  would  be  the  brooding  of  the 
young  turkeys.  We  do  not  think  they  would 
thrive  in  an  ordinary  brooder. 

Some  people  in  this  country  hatch  their 
turkey  eggs  under  chicken  hens.  The  one 
advantage  in  this  is  that  by  so  doing  the 
turkey  hens  can  be  induced  to  lay  several 
clutches  of  eggs  in  a  season. 

When  setting  the  eggs,  we  try  to  guard 
against  lice.  A  lousy  poult  soon  becomes 
the  prey  of  disease.  Provide  suitable  shelter 
for  the  poults;  don't  depend  upon  "coops." 
Small  coops  or  barrels  have  no  place  in  the 
turkey  business. 

Almost  any  house  or  large  shed  can  be 
turned  into  a  turkey-house  with  a  small 
amount  of  labor  and  expense.  If  possible, 
have  the  south  side  enclosed  with  fine-mesh 
poultry-netting.  An  oil-cloth  or  canvas  cur- 
tain should  be  attached,  to  be  used  in  bad 
weather.  If  the  entire  south  side  cannot  be 
so  arranged,  then  let  the  windows  and  doors 
be  at  the  south  side.  The  hens  and  poults 
are  put  in  the  house  soon  after  the  latter  are 
hatched.  When  the  poults  are  strong  enough 
to  follow  the  hens,  they  are  turned  out  into 
a  yard  surrounding  the  house.  A  few  days 
later  they  are  given  free  range.  They  always 
come  back  at  night. 

During  the  first  week,  we  feed  dry  bread,- 
crushed  fine,  with  some  finely  chopped 
onion-tops  added.  A  little  clean  coarse  sand 
is  also  added.  Steamed  rice  is  fed  once  in 
a  while,  for  a  change.  We  are  careful  not 
to  overfeed.  When  the  poults  get  old  enough 
to  catch  bugs,  a  little  rolled  or  steel-cut  oats 
are  fed  once  or  twice  a  day.  They  are 
always  hungriest  in  the  morning.  Feed 
regularly  when  kept  indoors.  • 

Anna  Wade  Galligher. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  1912 

INCUBATOR  SS'^f 

ON  30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL 


r  .    -y    „  -WRITE  FOR 

percent  of  fertxU,  etronff  mM  "  H  I  FRPP 

healthy  chicks  ae  any   tncubatcr ^^L,  ■  .J^!\Z,TvXf^ 

made,  reerardtesa  of  name,  make  or^^^  B  IRGUBAlOn 

price.  PoeBesses  the  moat  perfect  heatiMf  ETstem  PiTil  fiRlIP 
of  any  incubator.  Made  w^th  automaUc  heatinj  bRIALOtoUC 
Kgialator.  Th«^efo^e  egg  chamber  temperatureis  alwayB  uniform. 
Nocoldaide.  Every  e^  is  proper  warmth  all  the  time.  Conaequently 
^eatest  hatch  will  result.  Best^  latest  improved  features.  Lumber 
IB  especially  eelected.  Clear  ^rain  kiln  dry  lumber,  guaranteed  not 
to  epnt  or  warp.  Walla  are  4  tfaickneseeB— one  of  incn lumber— then  a 
layer  of  beat  insulating,  next  a  layer  of  asbestos  and  last  a  lininK  of 
1-2  inch  lumber.    High  an^le  steel  legB.   Glass  door.    Best  safety 

metal  lamp-    Hot  wnf^r  heot-inw  auct-om      T7a^i>i>  t-iiV...ln^  «    —    _  ._ 

Metal  iacK 


metal  lamp.  Hot  water  heatinff  system.   Heavy  tubular  copper  tank. 
Metal  iacketed  heater.    Full  directjone  with  each  incubator. 
C^M^  I  I A  Cl    ^\^\  deposit  and  we  will  send  you  this 
W9  bie^h  si^do  finely  finished  latest 

iL-"7    '■■  .  improved  Little  Red  Hen  Sixty 

i^K  Incubator,  by  freight  eub,iect  to  e:xaminaCion.  The  balance  f3.90 
and  freight  chareres  you  caji  pay  the  ag'ent  after  you  have  examined 
toe  incubator  and  found  it  perfectly  satisfactoiy,  the  greatest  inca- 
bator bargain  in  the  world  and  a  much  better  incubator  than  yoa 
could  buy  elsewhere  for  $Su>9iO.Tben  take  itbomeand  try  a  hatthinff 

Tryit30  Pays  at  Our  Risk  "ift^t^'CJ 

— ■  ■■■  I  hatcher  yoa 

ever  saw  or  heard  of.  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are  dissatis- 
ned  with  the  incubator,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund 
yoDjM.sOand  transportation  charges.  Order  the  incubator  today, 
or  II  you  are  interested  in  a  larger  incubator  wriu  for  our  big,  frem 
Bpec%aL  incubator  catalogue,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
""l^'.^i^"  grade  incubators  holding  60,  120.  175  or  240  eggs  at  $4.90 
to  $16.75.  Brooders  for  60,  120.  175  or  250  chicks  at  $3.90  to  $9.50. 
AlsoBtartling  low  prices  on  poultry  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Write  today. 

Cream  Separators  $17.75  iSL'sH^ 

Perpetual  guarantee.  No  money  in  advance.  Sixty  days  free  trial. 
Closest  skimmers  in  the  world.  If  interested  write  today  for  oop 
bvj,  free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue  and  see  for  yourself.  Addreu 

JOHN  M.SMnH  Bif  CO.  l%%\VoS  I!:  Chicago 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 
Heaviest  Galvanizing 

We  make  i6o  styles.  Korse 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  No.  9 
double  galvanized  wires 
ftnd  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargain  Priresi 

13  eents  p«r  Rod  Up  , 
Poultry  and  Rabb.t  Proof 
Fences,  Lawn  Fences  and 
Gates.    Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test. 
The  ErownFence  &WIre  Co. 
OepU^lW  Cleveland,  ( 


Poults  Do  Not  Die 

A  XEW  star  has  shot  athwart  the  horizon  of 
^  the  southern  turkey-raiser.  Disappointed 
and  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  success  at- 
tendant upon  her  efforts  to  raise  the  old- 
fashioned  standard  variety  of  turkeys,  the 
average  southern  housewife,  who  is,  after 
all,  the  great  American  turkey  expert,  had 
about  despaired  of  the  task  and  was  ready 
to  quit. 

The  difficulty  experienced  all  over  the 
United  States  was  that  the  poults  would 
apparently  thrive  O.  K.  until  about  the  sixth 
week,  and  then  proceed  to  wilt  and  droop 
and  sleep  and  die. 

Many  were  hatched,  but  few  were  mar- 
keted. I  was  in  the  same  boat  and  about 
to  abandon  the  turkey  business. 

One  of  my  pet  theories,  however,  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  generally 
wrong  on  any  given  subject,  and  I  decided 
to  start  a  new  flock  on  lines  of  my  own,  dis- 
regarding traditional  turkey  lore,  and  see 
if  I  achieved  any  better  results. 

My  idea  was  that  all  the  standard  varieties 
of  turkeys,  while,  no  doubt  improved  as  to 
shape,  color  and  plumage  by  years  of  line 
breeding,  had  been  so  inbred  (line  breeding 
being  nothing  more  than  scientific  inbreed- 
ing) that  lack  of  vitality  in  the  poults  was 
what  caused  the  trouble.  Another  evidence 
of  this  is  the  idiocy  of  the  average  turkey. 
The  lack  of  brains  displayed  by  a  poult  is 
proverbial.  Inbreeding  produces  idiocy  in 
the  turkey  as  well  as  in  the  human  race. 

I  would  have  tried  introducing  wild  blood 
into  my  flock,  but  that  would  have  been  a 
step  backwards,  as  domesticity  is  especially 
desirable  in  turkeys,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
reproduce  the  wild  traits.  So  I  adopted 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  a  non-standard  variety 
indigenous  to  our  Kentucky  hills,  as  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  sometimes  called 
Butternut  Reds,  or  Kentucky  Reds,  were 
formerly  wild  fowls  and  descended  from  the 
original  Meleagris  Americana  of  our  Ken- 
tucky forests. 

They  are  now  practically  extinct  as  wild 
turkeys,  but  here  in  Kentucky,  as  a  result  of 
careful   and  painstaking  breeding,  mating. 


FARM  FENC 

ill  cts.  a  rod 

■  12  tor  a  26  in.  high  hot; 
fence ;  1 6  1-2e.  a  rod  for  17  inch 
liigh stock  fence:  28carodtora 
60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
FreeTrial.  Special  barb  wire. 80 
rod  spool,  ^1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  21       morton,  illinois. 

THE  RATCHET  WIRE  SPLICER 

3 Will  wrap  with  ease  the  larg- 
est hardwire  in  the  narrowest 
space  in  a  woven  fence.  Sam- 
nle  bv  mail  postpaid  for  50  cents.  .'Ifrents  wanted. 
Free  illustrated  circular.  A.  B.  PROBASCO,  Lebanon,  0. 


Twelve  Fortune-Telling 

POST- CARDS 

All  for  the  Asking 

/~\NE  for  each  month  in  the  year  with 
^-'horoscope  of  persons  born  in  that 
month.  You  and  your  friends  will  get 
lots  of  fun  and  entertainment  out  of 
these  cards.  Simply  send  three  two- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  in  mail- 
ing. We  make  you  this  unusual  offer 
simply  to  get  acquainted  with  others 
who  appreciate  post-cards:  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  receive  your  letter  we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  a  set  of 

Fifty  Magnificent  Post -Cards 

all  postage  and  mailing  expenses  paid.  Send 
three  two-cent  stamps  right  away,  as  our  sup- 
ply of  these  cards  is  limited;  but  we  guar- 
antee a  set  of  these  new  Fortune-Telling 
cards  by  return  mail  if  you  w'rite  us  at  once. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELX).  OHIO 


stamps 


40  VARIETIES  OF  PURE  BRED  CHICKEWS, 

Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,  Northern  Raised,  hardy 
and  fine  in  plumage.  One  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  poultry  plants  in  the  West.  Ixiwest 
prices  on  st<ick,  eggs,  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  for  4  cents  in 
W.  CONVERSE.  Box  8,  Fulda,  Minnesota 

'E3^^<B '■1#m<«.r  47  leadlngr  varieties 
r'OUllry  Pure  Bred  Chick, 
ens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys;  also  Holstein 
Cattle— prize  winners.  Oldest  poultry  farm 
In  northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue, 
LARKIN  &  HERZBERG.  Box  64.  Mankato.  Mmi, 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  in  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valiiable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1912.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Bos  627,     Freeport,  lU- 

WE  PAY$80A  MONTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
eaaranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back 
Kuarantee;outfltfree;newplan;  steady  work.  Address 
BIGLER  CO.,  X  600p  SPRIKGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

INCUBATORS  "ew  model,  teo^'to 

■  llWWWniWIlU.   all  others.  Catalogfree. 
THE  EGYPTIAN  INCUBATOR  CO..  MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

"RRFn  Tft  I  AY"  Poultr.v  Pays.   31  Tarietiesj 
DKCU-IU-LAI      Stock,  Eggs,   Baby  Chicks. 
Incubators.  Brooders,  Poultry-Supplies.  Big  Catalog  4o. 
HARRY  E.  RUBLE,  )itox  9,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

FIFTY  V.\RIETIES  pure  bred  chickens,  ■lucks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.  Northern  raisetj,  hardy  and  fine 
in  plumage.  Prize-winners  at  the  world's  largest 
shows.  Lowest  prices  on  stock  and  eggB.  Incu- 
bators, Brooders,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Large  QlOt* 
trated  Catalogue  mailed  for  *  cents.  ( 
C.  If.  ATWOOI>,  Bax  21,  Dundee,  Minn. 
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selecting  and  training,  the  wild  instincts  of 
ttiis  wonderfully  hardy  bird  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  forest  rover. 
By  a  system  of  keeping  over  from  year  to 
year  only  the  best  laying  hens  and  mating 
them  with  the  best  gobblers  (being  careful 
always  to  avoid  inbreeding)  there  has  been 
produced  a  thoroughly  domesticated  turkey 
with  precisely  the  habits  of  the  ordinary 
barn-yard  fowl,  but  which  lays  fifty  per  cent, 
more  eggs  than  the  old  varieties  and  makes 
no  effort  to  hide  its  nest. 

I  set  the  first  three  clutches  of  eggs  under 
chicken  hens,  and  then  set  the  turkey  hens 
to  hatch  the  fourth  clutch. 

The  first  week  oft'  I  feed  my  little  turks 
bread  made  from  whole-wheat  flour  mois- 
tened with  unskimmed  sweet  milk  and  mixed 
with  onion  tops  and  lettuce  chopped  fine, 
leaving  out  the  black  pepper  which  our 
grandmothers  considered  so  essential.  (I 
notice  our  grannies  didn't  raise  a  very  large 
percentage  of  what  they  hatched.) 

Then,  as  turkeys  are  not  slop  eaters,  I 
start  them  on  a  diet  of  hulled  oats,  wheat 
and  finely  cracked  corn.  I  do  not  mix  their 
feed  with  milk,  but  gi\  e  them  all  they  want 
to  drink.  In  direct  contradiction  to  im- 
memorial custom,  I  bar  milk-curd  absolutely. 
1  think  it  kills  many  poults. 

After  they  are  six  weeks  old  and  until 
winter  sets  in,  they  make  the  greater  part 
of  their  living  from  bugs,  grasshoppers  and 
waste  grain  that  they  pick  up  in  wandering 
over  the  place,  thus  assuring  their  existence 
at  little  or  no  cost.  In  other  words,  they 
are  self-sustaining  foragers. 

Housing  turkeys  is  an  easy  proposition. 
After  the  first  few  weeks,  when  they  must 
of  course  be  kept  clean,  warm  and  dry  in 
brood  coops,  I  let  mine  roost  on  the  fences 
and  trees  outside.  A  turkey  needs  no  house 
in  any  climate. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  farm  so  profitable 
as  turkeys  if  properly  handled,  and  the 
chances  for  profit  are  steadily  improving, 
as  a  result  of  more  general  demand  and 
diminished  supply.  Under  ordinarily  good 
conditions  there  is  no  other  kind  of  live 
slock  that  will  return  so  large  a  profit  to 
the  producer  as  Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  be- 
cause they  cost  less  per  pound  to  produce 
than  hog-meat  and  sell  for  double  the  price 
at  half  the  labor. 

And  they  are  almost  as  ornamental  as 
peacocks.  Gorgeous.  glittering.  golden- 
brown  birds,  with  white  in  wings  and  tail, 
and  buff  undercolor,  they  are  fit  subjects 
for  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  Compact,  full- 
breasted,  blocky  and  heavy  set,  they  are 
e(iually  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  connoisseur  and  gourmet.  While  they 
do  not  grow  quite  as  large  as  the  mammoth 
bronze  which  I  discarded,  I  always  have 
abovit  three  times  as  many  to  sell  in  the  fall, 
as  I  have  almost  no  losses. 

As  a  result  of  my  return  to  primitive 
methods  of  breeding,  my  turkeys  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  a  modicum  of  brains  and 
vitality  and  do  not  wilt  and  droop  and  sleep 
and  die.  Moss  J.  Beall. 


Green  Food  for  Hens 

AT  THE  morning  visit  to  a  little  flock  that 
is  giving  good  returns  in  eggs,  just  now 
too,  when  falling  prices  make  full  niunbers 
important  to  keep  up  the  monthly  balance,  it 
is  decidedly  disconcerting  to  find  a  dead 
hen  under  the  roost.  At  once  the  question 
is  sprung  upon  us,  "What  is  wrong?"  An 
occasional  loss  from  sickness  or  accident 
must  be  expected  in  every  flock,  but  where 
the  rule  of  selling  off  all  fowls  by  or  before 
the  third  year  is  in  force,  the  aim  should  be 
by  watchfulness  and  careful  feeding  to  main- 
tain a  high  condition  of  health  and  avoid 
any  dead  loss  of  this  kind.  In  a  flock  of 
healthy  yo^mg  fowls  a  sudden  death  like  this 
is  usually  to  be  charged  to  indigestion  or 
some  related  trouble  after  high  feeding. 
With  sound  grain  through  the  winter  it  is 
jnost  likely  to  be  a  result  of  insufficient 
green  food.  An  authority  on  poultry  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "A  hen  can  no  more  live 
without  bulky  food  than  a  cow."  Watch  a 
hen  at  free  range,  and  you  will  see  what  a 
constant  business  it  is  with  her  to  fill  her 
crop  with  light  food.  In  close  confinement 
this  must  be  made  up  to  her  in  some  way 
if  she  is  kept  in  the  best  condition.  For  her 
best  good,  the  demand  is  evidently  not 
merely  for  a  sufficient  amount  in  weight  for 
actual  nutrition,  but  for  a  considerable  bulk 
in  vegetable  substance  in  addition,  to  keep 
up  the  digestive  activity  which  promotes 
health  in  a  system  provided  with  a  crop 
and  a  gizzard.  Grass  in  a  green  state,  as 
we  see  when  the  flock  is  at  liberty  now  that 
the  new  grass  begins  to  spring  up,  and  even 
as  clover  or  short  mown  hay  serves  an 
excellent  purpose.  Even  without  cutting,  it 
is  really  surprising  how  much  of  this  fine 
hay  a  flock  of  hens  will  eat  during  the  winter 
v/here  it  is  given  them  in  clean  armfuls  once 
or  twice  a  week.  Cut  in  short  lengths,  a 
still  greater  quantity  is  readily  eaten.  At 
the  present  prices  of  grain  it  is  good 
economy  to  make  this  as  large  an  item  as 
possible. 

But  hay  alone  is  not  sufficient,  as  was  too 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  hen  found  dead 
this  morning.  The  practice  has  been  to 
keep  it  constantly  before  them  and  fre- 
quently renewed.  There  should  be,  in  addi- 
tion,  a   regular   ration   of   more  succulent 


food.  Cabbage,  apples,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  are  all  good,  and  whatever  waste 
of  this  kind  comes  from  the  kitchen  is  of 
\'alue  as  a  food,  like  small  potatoes,  which 
are  often  given  a  very  low  estimate  in  value 
for  feeding,  may  rightly  be  considered  as 
worth  much  more  for  its  use  in  combination 
with  more  concentrated  food  than  the  actual 
nutritive  value.  Successful  feeding  for 
health  and  full  productiveness  demands  a 
consideration  of  all  the  conditions  in  plan- 
ning now  for  the  growing  season.  Where 
a  little  home,  flock  is  to  remain  confined,  it 
is  quite  worth  while  to  plan  the  garden 
accordingly.  Mrs.  Julia  Choat. 


What  Breed  Do  You  Like  Best? 

[cONTINUEn  FROM  PAGE  5] 

advertise  his  stock.  The  winter  poultry 
shows  are  the  real  mecca  for  poultry  enthu- 
siasts. There  is  where  they  get  together  for 
the  annual  visit  with  fellow  fanciers,  battle 
for  honors,  sell  stock  and  take  advance 
orders  for  eggs  for  hatching.  Show  season 
is  welcomed  by  the  ardent  fancier  as  the 
time  of  all  the  year,  and  as  the  time  draws 
nearer  he  shows  symptoms  of  "the  fever" 
no  matter  how  cleverly  he  niay  struggle  to 
conceal  it. 

Again  we  strongly  urge  that  one  variety 
is  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
breeder  who  would  specialize  on  his  favor- 
ites for  the  highest  degree  of  success. 
About  twenty-three  years  ago  we  began  in 
a  modest  way  with  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Why  we  started  with  this  variety 
was  simply  because  zve  liked  them  best,  and 
we  have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  our 
selection.  The  Barred  Rocks  have  been  in 
popular  favor  all  during  the  time  we  have 
bred  them  exclusively  of  any  other  breed 
or  variety,  and  they  have  made  good  for  us. 
No  other  breed  or  variety  can  rival  their 
beauty  as  a  show  bird,  and  their  actual 
worth  as  business  birds  is  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  reputation  of  form- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  poultry  industry. 
We  like  them  still,  because  of  their  con- 
tinued popularity  in  spite  of  the  many  new 
breeds  that  come  and  go. 

Other  prominent  breeders  have  been 
equally  successful  with  the  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  etc.  But  we  believe  that  in  every 
instance  where  the  highest  degree  of  success 
has  been  attained  the  breeder's  energies 
have  been  centered  on  a  single  variety,  and 
by  virtue  of  consistent  breeding  the  birds  of 
his  choice,  up  to  a  standard  nearly  approach- 
ing perfection,  and  giving  the  people  full 
value  in  the  stock  they  are  looking  for,  he 
has  built  up  a  reputation  that  is  a  valuable 
asset.  He  profits  most  who  serves  best,  and 
the  farmer  who  will  devote  a  reasonable 
share  of  his  excellent  opportunities  to  the 
business  of  raising  standard-bred  poultry 
surely  will  make  it  profitable. 


Provide  yourself  with  *'BALL-BAND"  Rubber 
Boots  NOW,  and  thus  make  sure  that  your  feet 
will  be  dry  and  comfortable  through  all  the 
wettest,  coldest  weather  of  the  season. 

Right  now  you  have  time  to  look  for 
the  "BALL- BAND"  store,  where 
you  get  the  longest  wear  and  the 
utmost  comfort  and  satis- 
faction for  your  money. 


(Red) 


There 
are  now 
more  than 
eight  million 
wearers  of 
■BALL-BAND." 
Many  of  these  millions 
have  worn  "BALL-BAND" 
for  years.    Ask  any  of  these 
about  "BALL-BAND"  quality. 
To  maintain  this  quality  we  sacrifice 
one  million  dollars  profit  every  year, 
and  put  it  into  materials  and  workmanship. 
The  RED  BALL  sign  — the  trade-mark  — is 
displayed  by  many  dealers  in  their  windows 
or  store  fronts  for  your  guidance. 

Whether  you  see  the  sign  or  not,  you  are  sure 
to  find  the  RED  BALL  trade-mark  on  all 
"BALL-BAND"  goods.  Insist  on  seeing  it. 
It  is  your  protection. 

Forty-five  thousand  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  sell  "BALL-BAND"  Footwear.  If 
by  any  chance  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  write  us,  mentioning  his  name, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  fitted. 
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Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality" 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Black  ol  Indiana 
Winner  in  Successful 
Farming's  1911  Contest 
with   two    100    per  cent 

perfect  hatches. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Clifton  o!  Okla. 
homa,  winner  in  the  1910 
Successful  Fay^ning  Con- 
test by  hatching  140  chicks 
Irom  140  eges,  100%  periect. 


Mrs.  H-  F.  Osman  of  Ohio 
won  the  "Tycos' '  Cup  oITered 
participants  in  contest  by 
manufacturers  of  Tycos  Ther- 
mometers, 


Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark,  of  IIH. 
nois  was  a  winner  in  the  iffis- 

souri  Valley  Farmer  and 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal 
great  1911  contest  hatching 
140  chicles  from  140  eggs. 


"Tycol"  Cop  Won  Bf 
Belle  Cltj  Ineal>*t9r 
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Jim  Rohan  and  His 
Championship  Winners 

OU  eliminate  all  risk  when  you  buy  one  of  my  Belle  City  Incubators.  You  are  sure  of  the  best  results  and  profits  from  the  start 
because  they  have  not  only  proven  their  superiority  over  all  other  machines  made  in  winning  the  championship  four  times, 
but  these  prizes  were  won  by  inexperienced  users.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people  are  making  record  hatches  out- 
side of  contests  every  day.  I  could  not  sell  you  a  better  hatcher  if  I  charged  you  $100.00  for  it.  I  could  not  give  you  a 
single  additional  chick  for  $92.45  extra,  because  my  machines  are  100%  perfect  hatchers — no  amount  of  money  can  buy  more. 

Puts  You  In  The  Champions 


It  brings  to  your  home,  all  freight  prepaid,  on  one,  two  or  three 
months  trial— 140  Egg  Belle  City  Incubator,  fully  equipped. 
Why  take  any  chances  on  an  unknown  machine  or  a  machine  with 
a  poorer  record  than  the  Championship  Incubator  when  it  costs  no 
more  and  in  many  instances  much  less  to  own  a  championship  machine. 


'r'nm1>in«>l':nn  dfft^v  J^O  Ilelle  City  Worlil's  Charaplonslilii  Incuba- 
V^OmPinatlOIl  VJIier,  tor  SI.SS.  no  Wiiok  Bene  Wlj- Ilrooih-r  $4.S3. 
^^""^^  "   Both  ordered  together — a  complete  outf.  t     -  - 

Al!  fretg^ht  prepaid  l?88t  of  the  RockicB,  and  allowed  that  far  if  you  live  beyond.  By  ordering  together,  you  save 
90c  which  will  furnish  all  the  kerosene  oil  you  will  need  and'  more  for  the  whole  season's  hatches. 


Why  Not  Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement? 
—Thousands  of  Others  Do. 

I  reserve  a  certain  number  of  machines  for  people  who  order 
direct  from  my  advertisements,  so  I  guarantee  to  ship  the  day  or- 
der is  received  from  one  of  my  warehouse  branches  or  from  my 
factory.  This  saves  time,  correspondence  and  delay.  Get  your 
outfit  just  when  you  want  it.ready  to  start  when  your  eggs  are  ready. 

I  have  gone  to  some  little  trouble  and  expense  to  make  it  per- 
fectly secure  for  you  to  order  this  way  because  I  -do  not  expect  you 
to  send  me  your  money  without  knowing  who  I  am.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Cashier  of  the  Commercial  and  Sav* 
ings  Bank  off  Racine  which  explains  ail, 

*'ro  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Jim  Rohan^  President  oft^^ 
Belle  City  Incubator  Company  is  one  of  our  depositors — 
perfectly  reliable  in  every  way ,  and  people  are  jierfectly  safe 
7n  ordering  his  incubators  and  brooders  from  his  adver- 
tisements^ sending  money  in  advance^  as  we  have  known 
him  for  years  ana  know  he  will  fulflll  all  agreements. 

Signed  C.  R.  Carpenter^  Cashier. 

I  refer  you  to  any  other  hank  or  express  company  in  Racine,  any 
commercial  agency  and  all  the  leading  agricultural  and  poultry 
papers  with  whom  I  have  advertised  for  years. 

And  remember,  I  guarantee  to  relund  your  money  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  your  Home  Test. 

Think  it  ever.  If  you  feel  like  sending  your  order  from  this 
advertisement,  read  my  description  which  tells  you  what  you  get 
(or  your  money- 


IV3y140-Egg  Sells  City  Worid's  Championship  Incu- 
bator has  simple,  perfect  selE-regulator  correct  hot  water  heating 
system,  copper  tank,  and  boiler,  saiety  lamp:  double  walls  and 
double  door,  with  dead  air  space  all  over,  with  roomy  nursery 
and  strong  egg  tray.  Of  course  the  thtrinometer  is  right;  I  use 
the  "Tycos-"  I  also  supply  egg  tester,  burner,  funnel, 
everj'thing  you  need  including  valuable  instruction 
book  on  operation,  hatching  and  care  of  chicks. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  as  perfect 
as  the  Incubator — 140-chii.k  size  and  my 
price  is  $4.85-  It's  doubie-watled, 
hot  water,  top  heated,  metal  safety 
lamp  and  burner,  wire  mnnay  yard 
with  platform.  Absolutely  the  most 
perfect  chick  raiser  made  today. 

Anyway,   send  for   my  portlolio, 
'^Hatching   Facts"  —  the  most 
unique  poultry  book  ever  published — 
different  from  all  others — better  than 
the  best.  If  you  order  from  this  adver- 
tisement, I'llsend  Hatching  Factstoo  ^ 
—or  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will  send  ^ 
it  in  advance.    Remember  it  costs  ^ 
less  to  own  a  World's  Cham- 
pionship  Belle  City  Machine 
than  any  other.    Success  is  sure 
from  the  very  start  and  you  get  into  the  profit- 
poultry  raising  business  at  a  small  outlay. 


14(M:f3jck 
Brooder  $4-.8S 


Jim  RoHan,  Prest.  Belle  City  Incubator  Co«»  Box  IOO9  Racine,  Wis. 


Incubator  and  Brooder  1 1  Ki% 
Ordered  together    -  •        *  * 

Freight  Prepaud  East  of  Rocklest 
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$9000  Worth 
of  Cream  in  1911 

Read  what  Mr.  Charles  S.  Pope,whose  wonderful  success 
was  described  in  the  Jan.  20th  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
says  about  the 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

Manchester,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1912. 
We  have  used  the  U.  S.  Separator  for  over  10  years  and  have  no  desire 
to  make  a  change.    In  proof  of  the  extra  queility  of  cream,  can  say  that 

we  are  furnishing  cream  for  the  table  of  Mr.  B  of  Boston,  who  is  the 

expert  judge  of  butter,  cream  and  milk  at  the  various  dairy  conven- 
tions.    He  pronounces  it  superior  to  any  he  has  found  for  flavor, 
smoothness  and  keeping  qualities.  Chas.  S.  Pope  &  Sons. 

Write  us  today  for  Catalog  No.  69. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  every  Dairy 
Section  of  the  country. 


FOR    INFORMATION  AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRCn  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILBL'R  McCOT, 
A.  A  I.  Agt.  for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


E.N.CLARK, 
A.  <fe  I.  Agt.  for  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Make  your  Silo 
stronger- last  longer 


Reiiiforce  yonr  Silo  now  with  Lacey  Silo  Hoops— will  add 
10  years  life  to  it.  My  Silo  hoops  are  made  of  best  gal- 
v:inized  wire  strands — seven  wires  twisted  together— firmly 
hulterl  at  ends.  Ends  made  oT  refined  iron  with  16  in. 
thriad  fitted  with  H<.x  nut  Mv  hoops  will  keep  your 
bi  10  staves  firm  toeether.  Priced  as  low  as  63  cents,  lean 
also  save  you  f  10  to  $2.1  on  a  Silu  and  give  vou  finest  lumber  and 
construction  m  America  Get  my  prices  quicfclj  .write  today 
•  ELMER  B.  LACEY,  Boi  60.  UNION,  N.  Y.  • 


LaceysSiloHoops 


Sandow  $ 

2  JAH.  p.  Stationary 
Engine--Complete 
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Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, aleoliol,  distiUate  or  gaa. 
Sold  on  15  days' trial.  VOtJR 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-year  ironclad  guarantee.  Sizes 
2%  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionate 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship, 
postal  brings  full  particulars  free. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
gine in  your  locality.  (116) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


SAVE  DEALER'S  PROFIT 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Guaranteed  For  6  and  7  Years 

Made  fresh  to  order.  Guaranteed 
trial  offer.  All  your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards,  tells  all 
bout  paint  and  how  to  use  it. 
WRITE  TOD.AY 

0.  L.  CHASE  PAINT  COMPANY 

1220-24  Ussett  Building 
Department  1 9  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


WITHOUT 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 
'  'How  to  Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  IVilhoul  Milk 
Contains  (uD  infomiation  and  complete  feeding  directions  for  using 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL— The  Perfect  Milk  Substitute 

Three  or  four  calves  can  be  raised  on  it  at  the  cost  of  one  where  milk  is  fed. 
No  mill  feed.    The  only  calf  meal  manufactured  in  an  exclusive  Calf  Meal  Factory. 
Established  at  Leicester,  Elnglzind,  in  1800. 


BLATCHFORD'S   CALF  MEAL  FACTORY. 


WAUKEGAN.  ILLINOIS 
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AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL, 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


— AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95, 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced  large 
capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel 
and  embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfitlly  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all 
sizes  and  generous  terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you. 
Our  twenty-year  guarantee  protects  you  on  every 
American  Separator.  Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  our  great  offer  and  handsome  free 
catalog.  ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Hogs — and  the  Cholera 

OH,  WAD  some  power  the  giftie  gie 
An'  show  us  how  to  dig 
From  all  the  porcine  universe 

A  nice,  smooth,  LONG-TAILED  Pig. 

The  above  extract  from  the  unprinted 
poems  of  Doctor  Fitzgerald. 

That  was  the  burden  of  his  song,  "Oh, 
for  a  long-tailed  pig!'' 

Doubtless  many  farmers  have  fed  pigs, 
fattened  hogs,  shipped  fat  stuff  to  market 
and  paid  mortgages  with  the  resultant 
checks  w'ithout  ever  once  being  interested 
in  the  tails  of  the  respective  hogs,  but  not 
the  doctor ;  he  wants  a  certain  kind  of  pig, 
he  wants  him  to  have  a  certain  kind  of  tail, 
and  thereon  hangs  a  tale  of  interest  to 
farmers. 

What  is  Hog-Cholera? 

Hog-cholera  comes  from  a  virus  or  poison 
which  grows  in  the  veins  of  healthy  hogs. 
They  eat  the  germs  with  their  feed,  or  they, 
perchance,  enter  the  body  through  the  nose 
or  other  orifice.  These  germs  grow,  develop 
and  increase  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
either  from  the  poisonous  nature  of  their 
bodies  or  from  the  toxins  they  excrete,  or 
throw  off,  the  hog  is  poisoned  and  dies. 
These  germs  can  be  carried  on  the  boots  of 
a  person  going  from  a  yard  containing  hogs 
which  have  cholera  into  a  herd  which  is 
free  from  cholera,  and  cholera  follows  the 
germs  sometimes.  These  germs  may  be 
ingested  by  birds  which  feed  upon  the  car- 
cass of  a  cholera  hog  and  may  be  voided 
with  their  feces  as  they  fly  over  a  yard  of 
cholera-free  hogs,  or  there  are  many  other 
ways  by  which  the  spread  of  cholera  may 
take  place. 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  a  great  prevent- 
ive of  hog-cholera,  but  sometimes  it  comes 
where  every  possible  means  has  been  taken 


BOX  1058, 
BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


The  method  of  vaccinating  a  large  hog 

to  guard  against  its  ra\  ages,  giving  rise  to 
the  theory  that  it  might  be  carried  by  the 
wind,  although  the  Doctor  assures  us  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  wind  cannot 
carry  it,  but  birds  may. 

The  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  and  many 
other  State  commissioners  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  studying  this  scourge  of  the  pen 
and  securing  and  dispensing  the  hog-cholera 
serum,  which  is  so  very  effective  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  this,  probably  the 
greatest  source  of  loss  to  the  feeder. 

This  serum  is  not  for  use  on  hogs  which 
have  a  well-developed  case  of  cholera  and 
which  are  in  the  last  throes  of  dissolution  ; 
nothing  can  be  done  for  such  hogs  but  to 
carefully  burn  them  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Serum  finds  its  greatest 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  those  herds  which 
have  not  shown  cholera,  but  in  which  the 
owner  fears  for  his  investment  and  uses  it 
simply  as  an  insurance  against  loss. 

One  dose  of  this  preventive  serum  is  in- 
jected per  every  fifty  pounds  of  hog.  For 
a  two-hundred-pound  hog  four  doses  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  maximum  dose  of 
cholera  blood.  Don't  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cholera  blood  will  hurt  the  hog. 
They  have  tried  it  often  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  entirely  harmless,  but  somewhere 
in  the  hog's  anatomy  there  is  a  sort  of 
laboratory,  in  which  they  carry  on  the  devel- 
opment of  immunization,  and  while  the  four 
doses  of  serum  will  produce  an  immuniza- 
tion for  a  short  time,  it  will  not  be  nearly 
so  effective  nor  its  results  so  long  lasting 
as  where  it  is  given  in  connection  with  the 
injection  of  the  cholera  blood.  The  two 
kinds  of  bugs  get  to  fighting  in  the  hog's 
veins  and  they  forget  to  hurt  the  hog  him- 
self. 

Where  does  the  serum  come  from?  From 
hogs  that  don't  have  cholera ;  those  which 
will  come  through  a  siege  of  cholera  with  an 
appetite  for  their  feed  every  five  hours  and 
never  mind  the  sick  brothers  on  the  ground. 
Some  do. 

That  was  where  it  came  from  first,  but 
the  demand  is  so  great  for  the  serum  now 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  artificial  production  of  the  serum,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  department  has  leased 
and  has  been  operating  a  farm  located  at 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  1912 

—DOLLAR- 

PER  POUND 

BUTTER 

made  users  of  SHARPLES  TUBULAR 
Cream  Separators  rich. 

The   Darlingtons,    of  Dar- 
ling, Pa.,   got  rich  making 
world-famous  "dollar-per- 
pound"  butter  for 
people  willing 
to   pay    for  the 
best.    They  use 
only  Tubulars. 
If   it's    not  a 
SH.\RPLES.  it's 
not  a  Tubular — 
and  you  are  not 
getting  a  1  1 
profits 
That's  why 
1  0  0,0  0  0 
dairymen 
in  Iowa 
alone  use 
Tubulars. 

$3,000  A  VeAR  with  A 


That,  and  more,  is  what  Mr.  Chas.  Foos, 
practical  dairyman  at  Cedarville,  111.,  is 
making— using  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Separator  on  a  %-acre  farm.  Thousands 
are  doing  like  good  work — but  they  all 
use  Tubulars. 

Rich  people,  willing  to  waste  money, 
may  not  use  Tubulars,  but  those  making 
fortunes  at  dairying  do. 

Write  Us  for  Catalog  112 

Learn  how  Dairy 
Tub  ul  ars  m  ake 
more  money  for 
you  because  they 
contain  no  disks  and  have  double  skimmingforce. 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco,  Cel.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Dallas,  Te>.;  Toronto.  Can.;  Wlnnipeo,  Can. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

AND  I N  DIGESTION 


Indigestion  causes  Heaves 

NEWTON'S  TenT^:^  ^^ritla^ii: 

tlon  Cure  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
oorrecting  Indigestion,  and  !■  tberefor* 
Deatb  to  Heaves. 

Heaves  Is  not  a  Lung  Trouble.  Heaves  Is 
brought  on  by  Indigestion  caused  by  overfeed- 
ing bulky  food  or  violent  exercise  on  an  over- 
taxed Stomach.  Overfeeding  enlarges  the 
Stomach  and  Diaphragm,  retarding  the  circu- 
lation and  nerve  force  of  the  Lungs.  Good 
feeders  and  good  workers  only  have  Heaves. 
-  Newton's  cures  Chronic  Cough,  caused  by 
Indigestion  and  the  after-effects  of  Dlstem  per. 
It  cures  Distemper  by  driving  the  poison 
from  the  blood,  i Newton's,  in  correcting 
•Stomach  and  Bowel  troubles,  makes  It  a 
Grand  Conditioner.  Expels  Intestinal  "Worms, 
cures  Colds,  Acute  Cough,  prevents  Colic, 
Staggers,  etc  A  Blood  Purifler,  cures  Skin 
Eruptions.  Economical  to  use ;  dose  is  small. 
Equally  effective  for  all  stock. 

Put  up  in  screw  top  cans,  50c  &  $1.00.  Large 
can  contains  2)4  times  as  much  as  small, and  is 
recommended  for  Heaves  and  Chronic  Cough. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  sent  direct  prepaid. 

Newton's  is  a  standard  Veterinary  Medicine 
backedbyTwentyYears'Recordofgoodresults. 

Satisfaction  suaranteed  in  every  can. 

Book  with  full  explanation  sent  free. 

THE   NEWTON   REMEDY  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Your  team  will  put  more  heart  Into  their  work  and 

give  more  service  if  their  collars  are  properly  padded. 
VENTIPLEX  19  the  kind  to  use,  because  it  is  made  of 
ventilated  fabric  which  allows  the  sweat  to  evaporate  and 
keeps  the  shoulders  cool  and  comfortable. 

You  can  use  all  yonr  horses  all  the  time,  becanao 
VENTIPLEX  prevents  sore  shoulders  and 
g?.lis.   They  are  worth  more  than 
other  pads,  but  cost  no  more. 

Yoor  dealer  should  have  them.  bat.  if  not. 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  sam- 
ple promptly.     Patented  Sept.  20,  1910. 

Write  for  our  interestins  folder. 

We  also  make  the  famous  "Stay-On" 
Blanket. 

BURUNGTON  BLANKET  CO. 
De^st.  56       Burlington*  Wis. 


FREE 


A  real  egg  getter  recipe.  Hens 
lay  whether  thej'  want  to  or  not. 
Write  A.  R.  SAYLOR  DRUG  CO., 
Allentown,  Pa. 


THIS 


Ool.©. 

sow  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


jl  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suo-l 
|ces.<5  than  any  man  living.I  havethe  largest  andfin- 
lest  herd  in  the  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer,  I 
I  ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  I  want  to| 
I  place  •ne  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my| 
I  herd.  Write  for  rav  plan.  "How  toMakeMoney  from! 
I  Hogs.  •       G.  S.  BENJAMIN.  Masomc  BIdg..  Portlaod.  Mich.| 
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Rcynoldsburg,  Ohio,  ten  miles  east  of  Co- 
lumbus on  the  Old  National  Road  at  the  home 
of  Doctor  Fisher,  the  State  veterinarian. 

On  the  serum  farm  there  are  two  large 
hog-houses,  and  a  number  of  isolation  pens, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  those  hogs 
which  have  the  cholera  from  spreading  the 
disease  among  others  of  their-  kind  else- 
where than  as  the  physicians  in  charge 
desire,  and  to  these  we  first  direct  our  steps 
and  incniiry. 

The  Serum  Farm 

In  Pen  8  vi'e  have  a  litter  of  seven  pigs, 
eight  weeks  old,  all  of  uniform  size,  all 
apparently  healthy.  Here  comes  one  of  the 
physicians  and  his  corps  of  assistants  with 
various  syringes,  a  marker  and  other  para- 
phernalia suited  to  the  work  in  hand;  each 
hog  is  marked,  in  the  ears,  his  number 
recorded;  he  is  then  injected  with  a  full 
dose  of  hog-cholera  virus  from  the  veins  of 
a  dead  cholera  hog,  then  one  has  a  part 
dose  of  serum,  and  each  of  the  others  an 
increasingly  larger  dose  till  the  full  dose  is 
reached,  all  but  one ;  in  the  interest  of 
science  one  pig  dies  and  he  dies  with  hog- 
cholera.  This  is  necessary  that  they  may 
keep  track  of  their  cholera  virus  and  know 
that  it  is  up  to  the  specifications. 

Usually  the  quarter-dose  pig  dies,  too,  but 
the  no-dose  pig  dies  sure.  Those  that  do 
not  die  are  the  victims  of  the  doctor  and  his 
assistants  with  their  bleeding  apparatus,  and 
the  benefactors  of  hogdom  all  over  the 
State. 

As  soon  as  their  immunity  is  proven,  they 
are  bled,  a  two-hundred-pound  pig  producing 
sixty  doses  of  the  serum,  then  a  string  is 
tied  around  his  tail  and  he  is  turned  back 
into  quarters  to  recuperate. 

The  bleeding  is  a.  very  simple  matter : 
a  chisel,  a  block  of  wood,  a  smart  blow  with 
the  hand  and  the  tail  is  turned  into  a  sterile 
receptacle  where  the  blood  is  saved. 

Each  hog  is  bled  eight  times,  producing 
at  each  bleeding  sixty  doses  of  serum,  or 
four  hundred  and  eighty  doses  in  all.  Then 
it  is  butchered  and  the  balance  of  its  blood 
saved,  resulting  in  still  more  serum,  but  its 
potency  becomes  somewhat  reduced  at  each 


Sell  the  Milk 

And  at  the  Same  Time  Have  It  Yourself 

A FEW  farmers  are  finding  what  they  can 
do  with  cows  if  they  separate  the  cream 
and  sell  it  and  have  the  skim-milk  to  use 
on  the  farm.  And  does  the  cream  really 
bring  as  much  as  the  entire  milk?  If  accu- 
rately measured  and  sold  in  the  right  man- 
ner and  the  price  is  high  enough,  it  does, 
and  sometimes  even  more.  But  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Babcock  machine,  careful  test- 
ing of  the  cream  and  accurate  measuring  of 
the  fats  put  in  each  quart  or  can  must 
always  accompany  the  sale  of  cream.  It  is 
much  easier  to  give  away  ten  pounds  of  fats 
in  cream  unnoticed  than  to  waste  an  equal 
\-alue  of  butter  or  milk.  After  selling  cream 
for  many  years  I  know  something  about  it, 
but  have  had  to  grope  my  way,  learning 
from  experience  without  a  teacher,  since 
I  was  among  the  few  pioneers  in  cream- 
selling. 

Cream  of  all  thicknesses  is  in  demand, 
from  that  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  fats  (about 
three  times  the  richness  of  milk),  which 
brings  11  to  13  cents,  to  that  which  is  40 
per  cent,  fats  and  retails  at  60  cents  per 
quart,  sold  mainly  in  half-pint  bottles  to 
the  retail  family  trade.  The  price  must 
increase  in  direct  ratio  with  the  increase  in 
richness.  To  make  cream  pay  the  same 
price  (or  more)  as  milk  of  4  per  cent,  when 
it  is  bringing  4  cents  per  quart,  -customers 
must  pay  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  1 
per  cent,  of  fats  it  contains,  or  say  11  cents 
for  10  per  cent,  cream,  20  cents  or  22  cents 
for  20  per  cent,  cream,  35  cents  or  38  cents 
for  35  per  cent,  cream.  These  prices  are 
wholesale  and  should  be  much  higher  when 
the  cream  is  sold  to  families,  to  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  putting  up  in  small 
quantities,  delivery  and  collections. 

Regular  customers  will  be  found  among 
the  well-to-do,  but  the  large  dairyman  who 
is  not  ready  to  retail  his  goods,  must  find 
cream-dealers,  hotels  or  high-class  restau- 
rants that  will  agree  to  take  all  he  will 
make.  Then  usually  he  will  have  to  con- 
tract to  make  a  specified  quantity  (within 
reasonable   latitudes)    each    month   in  the 


The  hogs  should  be  kept  comfortable  all  the  time 


bleeding,  though  the  hog  is  fed  to  keep  its 
weight  increasing  all  the  time.  After  the 
fourth  bleeding,  the  hog  is  reinjected  with 
serum  producing  the  hyperimmune  hog. 

The  serum  from  each  bunch  of  hogs  is 
saved  and  its  potency  proven  before  any  of 
it  is  permitted  to  go  out  into  the  field  work 
throughout  the  State,  thus  absolutely  assur- 
ing results. 

The  Long-Tailed  Hog 

Eight  bleedings  is  about  the  limit  of  the 
average  hog's  tail.  It  then  becomes  too 
short  for  satisfactory  use  and  it  is  turned 
out  into  the  fields  with  the  bunch  to  fatten 
for  market  and  the  final  bleeding  prelimin- 
ary to  its  end. 

At  the  Reynoldsburg  plant  they  are  bleed- 
ing about  seventy-five  pigs  per  week  of  an 
average  weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  the  demand  for  serum  is  so 
great  from  those  portions  of  Ohio  where  the 
cholera  is  ravaging  the  'herds  that  ,  they 
could  well  use  many  times  their  equipment 
and  force  of  men.  The  fact  that  this  is 
true  in  all  States  marks  this  question  of 
great  importance.  E.  M.  Rodebaugh. 


year.  The  use  of  cream  is  much  larger  in 
warm  weather  than  in  cold,  especially  in  the 
season  of  ripe  berries.  Several  seasons  will 
elapse  necessarily,  while  supplying  a  single 
customer,  before  the  actual  needs  of  that 
customer  will  be  fully  learned  and  can  be 


THEIR   GREAT  BIMPLICITY 

De  Laval  Cream  Separators  excel  other  separators  not  only 
in  thoroughness  of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability — but  as  well  in  their  great  simplicity. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  operation,  cleaning,  adjustment 
or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  which  requires 
expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

Nor  are  there  any  parts  of  which  adjustment  is  frequently 
necessary  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to  varying 
conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 

There  is  no  need  to  fit  and  adjust  parts  to  get  them  together 
right.  They  are  so  made  that  they  cannot  help  go  together 
right.  All  bearings  and  bushings  are  easy  to  replace.  There 
are  no  complicated  springs,  keys,  ball  bearings  or  other  fittings 
that  only  an  expert  can  properly  adjust. 

A  person  who  has  never  touched  a  separator  before  can,  if 
need  be,  unassemble  a  modern  De  Laval  machine  down  to  the 
last  part  within  a  few  minutes  and  then  re-assemble  it  again  as 
quickly.  This  is  something  which  cannot  be  done  outside  a 
shop  with  any  other  separator. 

The  only  way  to  properly  understand  and  appreciate 
De  Laval  superiority  to  other  separators,  is  to  look  over,  and 
better  still. to  try,  a  1912  De  Laval  machine.  Every  De  Laval 
agent  is  glad  to  afford  prospective  buyers  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  try  a  De  Laval  Separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Repeating 
Shotguns 

$19.50 

to 

$95.00 


repeating  sKotguns  are  made  in  12  and  16  gauges  (6  shots.) 
(olid  frame  and  takedown,  many  grades  and  styles,  with  special  models  for  trap  and  field 
shooting,  etc.   The  most  extensive  line  of  repeating  guns  in  the  world. 

Kveir  j!Slin&r  »epeating  shotgun  has  the  .^Zscr/ai  soUd  top,  side  ejector  and  clo9ed-in  breech.  It  can't 
freeze  up  with  tain,  snow  or  sleet;  tain  can't  tun  into  the  action  and  swell  the  shells  in  magazine;  dirt,  leaves, 
twigs  and  sand  ate  also  excluded  (ram  the  action.  Simple,  strong  mechanism;  one-third  less  parts  than  any 
other  repeater.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell.  Handles  rapidly,  guaranteed  in  shooting  ability— and 
the  automatic  recoil  safety  lock  makes  it  the  safest  breech  loading  gun  built.  Be  sure  you  get  a  2SlarZia. 
DO  IT  NOW!   Send  three  stamps  postage  and  777      ^'  K% 

get  our  big  catalog  of  all  MarZ/n  repeating  /Aff  J/UZriill y'treOTmS  Uk 

rifles  and  shotguns  by  return  mail.  141  Willow  Street    New  Haven.  Conn. 


More  Milk 
Without  Increasing  Ration 


mm 


Sheep  for  Range 

A  New  Mexico  reader  who  desires  to  start 
in    sheep    writes    asking    for    the  best 
methods  to  pursue. 

There  are  two  possibilities.  Tlie  first  is 
to  buy  a  few  head  of  sheep,  and  stay  with 
them  until  the  herd  increases  sufficiently 
to  yield  an  income,  grazing  them  on  the 
grass  that  can  be  spared  on  his  farm,  and 
ranging  them  on  the  available  grass  on  the 
public  land  within  reach.  The  second  pos- 
sibility is  to  find  some  sheep-owner  who  is 
willing  to  lease  a  bunch  of  sheep  on  favor- 
able terms  so  that  he  can  get  a  part  of  the 
increase,  and  thereby  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  bunch  of  his  own.  In  most  localities  in 
New  Mexico  there  is  still  considerable  open 
range,  and  in  summer  the  sheep  depend  on 
natural  ponds  and  lakes  far  water. 

I  have  seen  the  homesteaders  in  several 
localities  trying  these  plans.  In  commu- 
nities where  nearly  all  of  the  land  has  been 
filed  on  it  is  usually  necessary  to  keep  the 
sheep  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  home 
ranch.  J.  D.  Tinslev. 


Man,  asserting  his  dominion  over  all  creatures,  has  converted  the  cow  into  a  machine  to  trans- 
form her  feed  into  milk.  In  her  natural  state  the  cow  gave  milk  only  for  a  brief  period  to  nourish 
her  offspring,  but  in  her  domesticated  condition,  she  must  yield  milk  in  abundance  nearly  the  year 
\  1  /      round.   As  a  big  milk  supply  can  be  obtained  only  by  giving  its  equivalent  in  feed,  the  tendency  has 

been  toward  overfeeding,  and  consequent  irnpaired  digestion,  etc.    Furthermore,  the  healthy  animal 
wastes  a  lot  of  feed  through  non-digestion — in  fact,  you  can  fatten  your  hogs  on  the  grain  that  passes 
through  your  cows  and  other  stock  undigested. 

Now,  considering  the  tendency  to  impaired  digestion  and  the  natural  waste  of  nutrition,  why  not  avail  yourself 
of  "  The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  which  strengthens  digestion.    Given  in  a  small  dose  twice  a  day. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

saves  a  part  of  the  wasted  feed,  expels  the  worms  and  relieves  minor  stock  ailments. 
Eighteen  years'  test  has  firmly  established  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  as  a  necessity 
to  profitable  feeding.  Every  ingredient  is  recommended  by  our  ablest  medical 
writers.    Dr.  Hess  is  himself  a  graduate  of  both  human  and  veterinary 
medicine.    An  extra  quart  of  milk  each  week  covers  the  cost. 
Our  proposition.    You  get  of  your  dealer  a  25  lb.  pail  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  at  $1.60  or  100  lbs.  at  $5.00.    (Except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West  and  South.)  Use  it  all  winter  and  spring.  If  it  don't 
pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound 
sold  on  the  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  each  month  — Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will 

prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  for 
HiTjS^^     the  asking.    Mention  this  paper  and  enclose  2c  stamp. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE>A.    A  digestive  tonic  that  helps  the  hen  use  more  ration  for  egg  pro- 
duction— strengthens  and  advances  young  chicks  to  early  maturity — prevents  fowl  ailments.    Costs  but  a  trifle — a 
penny's  worth  is  enough  for  thirty  fowl  per  day. 

IX  lbs.  25c,  mail  or  express  40c;  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25  lb.  pail  $2.50.     (Except  in  Canada  and  the 
Extreme  West.)   Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry  Booklet,  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
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Take  Any  Kind  of  a  Trial 
You  Want — On  Any 
Great  Western 

Cream  Separator 

^  We  will  arrangre  to  let  you  have  a  Great 
w  Western  Cream  Separator  on  any  ^ 
kind  of  a  trial  yon  waut.  Test  the  Great  Western  side 
by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  them  both 
on  any  kind  of  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how 
much  better  the  Great  Western  is  in  every  way. 
Then  decide.  We  know  that  the  Great  Western, 
beats  them  all.  Comparison  will  prove  it  to  f/oit.  You 
are  safe  in  trying  or  buying  a  Great  Western.  Our 

S  Year  Gu£urantee 

protects  yon  absolutely.  Write  us.  Let  us  send 
yoa  our  book  so  you  can  read 
up  ou  butter  fat  facts  and 
cream  separator  profits. 
Read  about  the  many  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Great 
Western  pay  enoug-h  more 
than  any  other  separator 
to  pay  for  itself  quick.  $5.00 
to  815.00  more  on  each  cow 
every  year.  You  should  in- 
vestigate now  even  if  you 
a  separator. 

Our  Book 

FREE 

methods    of  separatingr— 
gives  results  of  extensive 
experiments  and  proves 
Great  Western  supe- 
riority in  many  ways. 
Mail  postal  now — don't 
decide  on  any  machine 
till  our  book  comes. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

58C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island.IO. 


Galloway 

"Bath  in  Oil"  ' 

High  Grade  Separator — Direct 

Save  S25  to  $50  direct  at  my  fac- 
tory price— freight  prepaid.  Get 
the  onl.v  Separator  that  runs  in 
"  Bath  of  Oil,"  like  a  S5.000  auto- 
obile.  This  alone  is  worth  $50 
extra,    but   costs  you 
nothing  extra.  Take 

90  Days* 

Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

why  pay       to  $110  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run — easiest  cleaned — K'-yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
7*30  fialloway  Sta^  Waterloo,  la. 


supplied,  hence  it  is  well  to  adhere  to  long- 
time buyers  if  possible,  instead  of  changing. 
Makers  of  ice-cream  use  the  lighter  grades 
of  cream.  Of  course,  the  lighter  or  thinner 
tfie  cream,  the  more  skim-milk  is  given  with 
it,  for  which  no  pay  is  received.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  thick 
cream  costs  less  for  transportation  per  dol- 
lar of  value  than  thin  cream,  the  thicker 
the  cream  is  sold,  the  more  profit,  providing 
the  price  received  is  right. 

ilany  dairymen  are  still  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  values  of  fats  in  a  given  amount 
of  cream  (and  some,  alas,  have  not  yet 
even  mastered  the  simple  Babcock  milk- 
testing  machine).  Let  us  weigh  a  can  of 
milk.  Its  standard  is  2.15  pounds  per  quart, 
or  86  pounds  per  40-quart  can.  A  can  of 
12  per  cent,  (fats)  cream  weighs  about  84 
pounds,  and  a  can  of  35  per  cent,  cream,  80 
pounds.  Now  figvire  the  fats  in  the  4  per 
cent,  milk ;  that  is,  multiply  its  weight,  86 
pounds,  by  4  per  cent.  It  will  be  found  to 
be  3.4  pounds.  The  fats  in  an  84-pound  can 
of  cream  (10  or  12  per  cent.)  weighs  10.08, 
and  in  an  80-pound  can  (35  per  cent.),  28 
poimds.  A  glance  shows  that  the  less  fat 
there  is,  the  more  skim-milk  will  be  required 
to  fill  the  can.  Let  us  suppose  we  wish  to 
get  at  the  value  of  a  35  per  cent,  can  of 
cream.  We  know  it  contains  28  pounds  of 
fats  after  niiiltiplying  80  by  35.  To  learn 
the  weight  of  fat  in  a  quart  of  this  cream, 
divide  the  28  pounds  by  40  quarts.  The 
result  is  .7  pounds.  If  a  quart  of  this  cream 
contains  .7  pounds,  we  readily  learn  how 
many  quarts  of  such  cream  a  can  of  4  per 
cent,  milk  will  yield  by  dividing  its  fats 
(3.4  pounds)  by  the  .7.  It  is  4.85  quarts. 
Xow  multiply  this  by  35  cents  per  quart, 
and  the  price  received  is  $1.70  for  the  fats 
in  a  40-quart  can  of  4  per  cent,  milk,  and 
the  skim-milk  l-^ft  on  the  farm.  The  skilful 
teeder  of  skim-milk  is  able  to  make  it 
return  him  25  cents  to  60  cents  per  100 
pounds,  according  to  the  way  it  is  fed  and 
the  class  of  stock  raised  on  it.  The  success- 
ful dairyman  must  have  the  versatility  of  a 
statesman  and  the  staying  powers  of  a 
sphinx.  HoLLiSTER  Sage. 


A  5.000-acre  pecan-orchard  is  to  be 
planted  a  few  miles  east  of  Americus, 
Georgia. 


Save  Wash  Day  Work 

You  can  cut  your  wash  day  work  in  two  if  you  will 
follow  this  advice.  Save  up  your  scraps  of  fat  and 
grease,  get  a  can  of  Lewis'  Lye  and  make  some 
real  soap  yourself.  It  will  cost  less  than  half  the 
price  of  the  cheapest  soap  you  can 
buy,  and  it  will  be  so  fine  and  white — 
you  will  enjoy  using  it. 

But  be  sure  you  get —  "^fe.  ^ ' 

Lewis'  Lye 


The  Standard  for  Half  a  Century  ^ 

It's  in  the  can  with  the  Quaker  on  it. 
It's  the  pure,  full-strength, 
powdered  lye,  always  uni-^ 
form — the  only  lye  mar- 
keted  by  manufacturing 
chemists. 

Free  Recipes  for  Making  Soap 

Ask  your  grocer  or  write  to 
us  direct  for  our  free  booklet 
'  which  contains  famous  soap- 
making  recipes.  It  also  tells 

of  the  many  other  ways  you 
I  can  use  Lewis'  Lye  around 
jthe  home. 

^Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 
Manufacturing  Chemitts 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  Biggest  NEWS  in  the  "Cow  World" 
— A  Genuine  20th  Century  Wonder 

GET  the  Biggest  News  in  the  "Cow  World"  tor  25  years  by  sending  nsyourname.  Get 
this  Book  whether  you  buy  or  not.  W'e  leave  the  facts  to  you— with  100  points  and 
dozens  of  big  photofrapliic  illustrations— proofs  by  U.  S.  Government  Tests— State 
Experimental  Tests— Testimony  of  tlioiisands  of  satisfied  users  of  THE  AUTOMATIC 
that  it  is  the  most  wonderfully  working  and  DEPENDABLE  Separator  and  Engine  of 
the  age.   (You  can  trade  in  your  old  separator.) 

NOW  When  the  Milking  is  Done 
The  Skimming  is  Done— 

Skims  Faster  than  10  Men  Caa  Milk— No 
Watchidg 


The  New  Way 
— By  Aatomatic 


Big  Free  Book^ 

Just  write  for  the  book.   You'll  be  astonished  at  our  low  % 
prjce,  delivered  on  your  place  with  demonstration  by  test  that  THE  " 
AUTOMATIC  is  the  most  dependable  machine  to  do  your  skim- 
ming twice  a  day,  365  days  in  the  year  without  fail  or  disappointments. 
Book  also  shows  other  work  the  Automatic  Engine  will  do.  Offers 
complete  Electric  Lighting  Plant,  etc.  Astonishing  low  prices  and  big 
money  making  offers.  Write  sure. 

STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY   

Morton  Decker,  Pres.  26 1  Reed  St..  Milwaukee^  Vfia. 

Sole  Mfgrs.  and  Patentees.   Be  sure  to  ask  for  BookU. 


The  Old  Way 
—By  Backache. 


The  Halter-Puller 

A SUBSCRIBER  writcs  asking  for  advice  con- 
cerning the  vice  of  halter-pulling,  which 
his  two-and-one-half-year-old  filly  has  con- 
tracted. 

This  vice  seems  to  be  a  very  common  one 
and,  tmfortunately,  is  always  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  tying  up  the  colt  with  a  weak 
halter.  The  colt  should  always  be  tied  with 
a  halter  that  he  cannot  possibly  break,  and 
this  should  be  continued  until  he  is  thor- 
oughly halter-broken  and  it  becomes  second 
nature  to  him  to  stand  quietly  when  tied. 

In  my  series  of  papers  on  horses  and 
horsemanship,  which  appeared  in  F.arm  and 
Fireside  last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
horse  reasons  almost  entirely  from  experi- 
ence and  \  ery  little  from  observation.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  colt  who  has  always  found 
himself  unable  to  break  his  halter  when 
being  taught  to  stand  tied,  does  not  there- 
after make  the  attempt.  Reasoning  from 
experience,  he  believes  it  is  impossible,  and 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  different  halters 
may  not  be  of  the  same  strength,  but  some- 
times when  tied  with  a  poor  rope  he  acci- 
dentally breaks  it.    If,  as  quite  frequently 


"Have  the  ring  at  the  level  of  his  nose" 

occurs,  he  does  not  fully  realize  what  he 
has  done,  no  great  harm  ensues,  but  if  he 
does  realize  it,  he  has  learned  a  new  and 
exceedingly  dangerous  piece  of  knowledge — • 
namely,  that  all  halters  are  not  equally 
strong  and  that  he  can  sometimes  defy  his 
master  by  breaking  the  rope  that  was  in- 
tended to  hold  him  fast. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  no  horse  should 
even  be  allowed  to  learn  the  secret  of  his 
own  power  in  any  single  respect.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  use  him,  he  continues 
to  reason  from  experience,  and  thus  this 
discovery  of  his  ability  to  defy  his  master 
in  one  respect  does  not  teach  him  that  he  can 
do  so  in  others.  Bad  habits  are  learned  one 
at  a  time.  When  once  they  are  learned,  the 
only  way  to  meet  them  is  to  upset  the  self- 
confidence  they  inspire  in  the  horse  and  to 
teach  him  that,  after  all,  he  cannot  do  as 
he  pleases. 

For  the  treatment  of  this  particular  vice, 
have  a  strong  rope,  tie  it  around  the  horse's 
neck,  and  run  it  through  the  ring  of  the 
halter,  which  preferably  should  be  of  the 
"five  ring"  kind.  Now,  instead  of  having 
the  ring  to  which  you  tie  him  in  its  usual 
place,  have  it  in  the  ceiling  over  his  head 
and  a  little  further  ahead  than  the  front  of 
his  stall.  Usually  that  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  induce  him  to  stand  quietly,  for  he  can- 
not bring  to  bear  very  much  power  in  pull- 
ing back  when  he  is  tied  sufficiently  high. 

Should  this  not  check  the  habit,  proceed 
as  follows :  Have  the  ring  to  which  you 
tie  the  horse  a  little  higher  than  usual,  say 
about  the  level  of  his  nose  when  he  stands 
in  a  natural  position.  Have  a  long  halter 
rope,  run  it  through  this  ring,  lock  back 
between  his  forelegs,  and  tie  around  his 
body,  being  careful  to  have  the  knot  imme- 
diately underneath.  He  cannot  pull  back 
with  any  force  when  tied  in  this  way  and 
will  usually  give  it  up  after  a  very  few 
attempts. 

When  the  halter-puller  has  given  up  the 
habit,  he  should  still  be  tied  with  a  rope 
that  he  cannot  break.  For  to  learn  this  or 
any  other  bad  habit  a  second  time  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  horse's  mind  and 
makes  its  subsequent  treatment  proportion- 
ately difficult.  D.wiD  BuFFUM. 


Lumpy-Ja'w 


A  North  Carolina  reader  states  that  he 
^  has  a  cow  four  years  old  on  which  he 
noticed  early  in  her  history  a  little  sore 
right  under  the  left  eye  about  half-way 
between  the  eye  and  the  end  of  hej  nose. 
The  sore  continued  to  rise  until  it  covered 
the  side  of  her  face  and  now  hangs  down 
over  the  halter.  It  breaks  out  in  little  boils 
full  of  corruption  and  is  right  hard. 

The  cow  is  afflicted  with  "lumpy-jaw" 
( actinomycosis)  caused  by  the  ray  fungus 
(Actinomyces).  If  the  bones  of  the  skull 
are  involved,  the  case  will  prove  practically 
incurable,  but  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  after 
discarding  the  head,  will  be  fit  for  use,  if 
she  is  in  good  condition  and  the  internal 
organs  are  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

If  the  mass  is  loose  from  the  bone,  it  may 
be  a  comparatively  simple  case  to  handle. 
The  mass  should  be  cut  out  and  the  wound 
swabbed  with  dihite  sulphuric  acid ;  then 
swab  it  once  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine 
until  cured.  If  you  cannot  have  the  mass 
cut  out,  then  saturate  it  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  or  swab  it 
with   sulphuric    acid   after    smearing  lard 
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around  the  sore.  Iodine  of  potash  in 
dram  doses  may  be  given  twice  daily  inSi 
drinking-water  for  ten  days ;  then  skip 
days,  and  repeat  the  treatment.  Apply  the 
acid  twice  a  week,  or  the  tincture  of  iodine 
daily.  Copper-sulphate  solution,  if  used, 
may  be  applied  twice  a  week. 

A.  S.  Alexander. 


Weaning  the  Lambs 

MILK,  and  more  milk,  makes  fat  lambs, 
and  the  fat  lamb. is  the  profitable  lamt — 
remember  that. 

There  comes  a  time  after  three  or  font 
months  when  the  ewes'  milk-flow  naturally 
dries  up  and  then  the  lambs  are  weaned. 
The  farmer  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
grazing  need  not  hurry,  of  course,  to  sepa- 
rate the  ewes  and  lambs,  but  for  the  farmer 
short  of  green  pasture  the  case  is  different 
This  weaning  period  is  a  trying  time,  for 
even  a  little  milk  goes  a  long  ways,  so  when 
this  milk  supply  is  shut  off,  every  other  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  keep  the  baby  fat 
on  the  lambs.  The  lamb  accustomed  to  the 
creep  and  grain  from  early  lambhood  now 
works  at  a  big  advantage.  Besides  getting 
his  share  of  the  choice  clover-patches,  new 
lanes  and  crops  cut  and  fed  in  a  rack,  he  is 
in  condition  to  eat  a  liberal  supply  of  sweet, 
clean  corn-meal.  When  the  lambs  are  in- 
tended for  market  only,  nothing  beats  good 
corn,  cracked  coarsely.  But  oats  and  oil- 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  alfalfa- 
meal  or  bean-meal  with  the  corn  seems  better 
for  future  breeding  ewes  and  rams.  At  the 
time  of  separation  the  ewes  are  moved  away 
into  a  new  pasture  where  the  lambs  cannot 
hear  them.  The  shorter  and  drier  the  grass, 
the  better,  for  now  we  must  reduce  their 
feed  and  dry  them  up.  However,  we  should 
never  be  so  eager  to  deprive  them  of  food 
that  we  turn  them  into  a  lot  without  shade, 
water  and  salt.  As  the  feed  grows  more 
scarce,  the  flow  of  milk  lessens,  but  for  two 
weeks  care  should  be  taken  to  milk  a  little 
from  the  full  udders  every  fourth  or  fifth 
day. 

The  ewes  in  this  manner  are  dried  up 
ready  for  the  coming  early  breeding  season, 
and  with  the  lambs  alone  every  bit  of  fresh 
grazing  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Coming  off  the  pasture  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  ideal  place  for  the  lambs 
is  a  darkened  cool  basement  where  fresh 
grass  or  good  alfalfa  or  clover  awaits  them. 
Once  a  day  they  should  have  a  full  feed  of 
choice,  clean,  sweet  grain.  Don't  overfeed 
one  day  and  underfeed  the  next,  or  place 
before  them  soiled  grain,  fit  only  for  the 
hogs. 

Lambs  will  eat  only  the  clean,  fresh  feed, 
and  when  they  are  very  young  it  will  pay  to 
feed  them  all  they  will  clean  up  without 
waste.  Their  whole  body  is  working  under  the 
highest  pressure  while  they  are  young,  and 
an  ounce  of  good  feed  at  weaning-time  goes 
farther  than  at  any  other  season,  unless  you 
have  allowed  the  young  lambs  to  grow  up 
runts.  The  fat  lambs  raised  on  the  Ameri- 
can farm  will  make  its  owner  money,  but 
be  sure  you  study  this  proposition  enough 
to  be  able  to  keep  them  growing  and  fat. 

J.  C.  Courter. 


Working  Brood-Mares 

ANY  brood-mare  of  whatever  type  can  con- 
tinue in  the  work  to  which  she  has  been 
previously  accustomed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  farmers  usually  work  their 
in-foal  mares,  but  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  plenty  of  room  for  the  increasing 
size  of  their  bodies.  For  instance,  the  cart- 
shafts  may  have  been  wide  enough  for  hef 
last  year,  but  now  she  is  heavy  in  foal.  A 
slight  increase  of  width  can  be  obtained  by 
simply  shortening  the  draft  chains,  thereby 
putting  the  mare  near  the  cart,  where  the 
shafts  are  wider.  Suppose  she  is  working  in 
chains,  the  spreaders  should  be  very  lengthy, 
or  the  chains  may  chafe  her  rapidly  swelling 
sides.  It  is  not  advisable  either  to  rest  an 
ordinary  brood-mare,  nor  to  fuss  her  up  in 
any  way.  Feed  her  more  liberally  than 
though  she  had  no  internal  foal  to  support. 
Her  keep  may  not  be  more  costly,  as  her 
digestion  and  assimilation  are  now  of 
superior  order,  as  indicated  by  her  healthy, 
shiny  coat.  It  is  quantity  she  wants,  not 
expensive  foods,  but  heated  oats  and  moldy 
hay  must  be  avoided.  These  damaged  foods 
are  not  so  bad  for  store  bullocks,  or  for  any 
ruminating  animal  :  but  they  will  upset  any 
horse  if  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


The  Breeding  Sow 

IN  SELECTING  a  breeding  sow,  there  are  sev- 
eral points  to  be  kept  in  view.  She 
should  be  the  pick  of  the  litter,  should  have 
the  advantage  of  good  breeding,  though  not 
at  all  necessary  of  pure  breeding.  She 
should  have  a  full  complement  of  teats,  say 
twelve  or  fourteen,  else  she  will  be  unable 
to  suckle  a  big  farrow.  The  little  one  who 
has  not  a  teat  to  himself  soon  dies.  She 
should  be  a  kind  feeder,  not  fastidious  in 
her  appetite,  and  she  should  possess  a  happy 
disposition,  for  a  bad  temper  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  many  little  ones.  The  gilt 
may  be  mated  at  about  five  months  old.  It 
is  folly  to  keep  her  back  as  long  as  some 
theorists  advise.  W.  R.  Gilbert. 


This  Bo^  of  Engineers  Builds 
a  New  "33''-Self-Starting 


Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  Board  of  Engineers  have  built  their  master  car — a  car  you  start  by 
merely  pressing  a  button. 

These  men  practice  the  highest  engineering  principles  the  world  knows. 

Engineers  from  abroad  come  here  to  study  under  these  men.  Their  chief — like  Thomas  A.  Edison 
in  electricity — drives  the  milestones  of  automobile  advancement.  He  and  his  men  in  other  years  designed 
the  motors  for  more  than  a  dozen  manufacturers.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  better  quality  American 
cars  have  on  them  features  designed  by  Mr.  Coffin. 

He  had  previoush)  built  five  famous  cars — the  industry's  leaders.  Each,  in  their  time,  was  the  car  of 
the  year.    They  were  so  far  ahead  of  their  day  that  several  are  still  sold  as  leaders  in  their  class. 

The  latest  and  greatest  achievement  of  these  skilled  engineers  is  the  New  Self-Starting  HUDSON  *'33/' 


You  Press  a  Button  to  Start  the  Motor 

That  explains  the  operation. 

A  child  can  do  it  as  easily  as  it  can  push  a  button 
that  rings  an  electric  bell. 

It  is  like  switching  on  the  current  that  runs  an 
electric  fan. 

Yet  the  self-starting  device  of  the  New  HUDSON 
"33"  is  not  operated  by  electricity  nor  is  it  operated 
by  compressed  air. 

It  has  neither  the  weight  nor  complications  com- 
mon to  all  starters  of  those  types. 

It  weighs  but  4.}4  pounds  and  has  only  12  parts. 
Electric  starters  weigh  175  to  200  pounds — as  much 
as  the  weight  of  an  extra  passenger.  Compressed 
air  starters  weigh  60  to  75  pounds. 


Starts  Instantly  in  Winter 

Our  engineers  tested  all  types  of  self-starters. 
None  other  was  acceptable. 

This  one  started  the  motor  98  times  in  every  100 
trials.  Thousands  of  tests  were  made.  Cold  weather 
did  not  affect  it.  A  motor  was  kept  in  cold  storage 
for  a  week.  The  temperature  was  5  degrees  below 
freezing.  Ice  covered  the  cylinders.  But  the  motor 
started  at  the  first  operation  of  the  starter. 

Other  types  were  not  so  successful. 

Ask  any  owner  of  a  New  Self-starting  HUDSON 
"33"  how  his  self-starter  operates  these  cold  days. 

All  distinctive  features  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 
Their  number  is  too  great.  But  among  them  is  an 
advance  design  which  eliminates  almost  1000  parts — 
Demountable  rims — BIG  tires — an  accessibility  that 
puts  all  important  parts  and  all  oiling  places  within 


easy  reach.  Enclosed  valves,  dust  proof  bearings 
throughout.  Fan  in  fly  weel.  A  clutch  so  good 
that  drivers  never  know  they  have  a  clutch,  because 
of  its  freedom  from  trouble. 

The  Quietest,  Simplest  and  Handsomest  of  All 

It  is  the  quietest  automobile  built.  It  has  power 
that  will  shoot  it — with  full  load — up  mountain  sides — 
through  sand  and  mud  and  always  with  a  sensation  of 
strength  and  of  flying  that  is  utterly  lacking  in  many 
cars. 

The  springs  are  of  the  most  flexible,  yet  non- 
breakable,  vanadium  steel.  People  compare  the 
Nezv  HUDSON  "33"  in  riding  comfort  to  cars  of 
double  its  weight  and  cost. 

It  is  pronounced  by  experts  as  the  most  graceful 
in  line  of  any  car  regardless  of  price.  In  finish,  in 
upholstery  and  in  every  detail  of  luxurious  conve- 
nience it  ranks  in  the  class  of  $2,500  automobiles. 

Haven't  you  at  least  a  curiosity  to  see  Howard  E. 
Coffin's  New  HUDSON  "33." 

Its  great  simplicity  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

At  all  the  important  automobile  shows  this  year  it 
will  have  its  most  advantageous  display,  for  there  it 
can,  at  close  hand,  be  compared  with  all  other  cars. 

Printed  descriptions — advertised  promises  and 
pictures  are  often  too  alluring  and  many  cars  do  not 
fulfill  the  expectations  the  advertising  has  created. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  car  in  a  printed  des- 
cription, and  therefore  ask  you  to  go  to  see  it,  com- 
pare it  with  other  cars  you  think  well  of 

You  will  marvel  at  the  value  Mr.  Coffin  has  in- 
corporated in  this  last  creation. 

Go  see  the  New_  Self-Starting  HUDSON  "33" 
NOW.  So  popular  was  his  last  year's  "33"  that 
more  than  2000  failed  to  get  the  cars  they  had  ordered, 
for  we  could  not  build  them  fast  enough. 

We  are  leaders  today  in  the  number  of  new  cars 
delivered  and  still  the  shortage  continues.  Better 
see  the  New  HUDSON  "33"  before  all  these  models 
too  are  sold. 


The  price  for  either  of  three  models — Touring,  five-passenger — Torpedo,  four-passenger  or  Roadster,  two- 
passenger— is  $1600.  Not  a  cent  more  is  needed  to  equip  either  car  before  it  is  ready  for  use,  for  top.  Disco  Self- 
Starter,  Demountable  rims,  BIG  tires,  windshield,  large  gas  tank,  magneto— dual  ignition  system — and  all  things 
usually  listed  as  extras  are  included.  Write  for  illustrations  showing  how  the  New  HUDSON  "33"  is  simpler 
than  any  other  car. 
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fea  Gu  oka  a  Oder 


Comparison  Sells  More   

Chalmers  Cars  Than  All  Our  Advertising 

The  farmer  wants  the  car  that  has  the  most  features  designed 
for  his  convenience,  his  safety,  his  economy  and  his  pride  of 
ownership.    He  compares  cars;  he  weighs  one  against  another. 

Some  cars  seem  to  be  built  only  to  please  the  builder;  some 
for  use  only  on  city  boulevards.  The  self-starting  Chalmers 
"Thirty-Six"  has  been  built  to  please  the  buyer— to  meet  every 
condition  of  road  and  weather.  It  is  bought  by  men  who  have 
compared  it  with  other  cars. 

If  you  weigh  the  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  with  any  other  car 
and  consider  them  point  by  point,^  you  will  find  it  the  ideal  car  for 
farm  and  town  use. 

Here  are  the  points  which  make  the  Chalmers  "Thirty-Six"  the 
most  popular  car  of  the  year: 


Chalmers  Self-Starter 

Does  away  with  cranking.  Simple,  safe, 
efficient,  air  pressure  type. 

36"x4"  Tires— Demountable  Rims 

Insure  ease  of  riding  and  rob  punctures 
of  their  terrors. 

Five  Speed  Transmission— F  our 
Speeds  ForwEurd  and  Reverse 

Affords  utmost  flexibility  of  control. 

Long  Stroke  Motor 

Maximum  power  at  low  engine  speed, 
splendid  pulling,  longer  service,  greater 
quietness. 

Dual  Ignition 

Simplest  ignition  system  yet  devised. 
Nothing  equals  a  magneto  for  furnish- 
ing perfect  ignition. 


6.  Dash  Adjustment  for  Carburetor 

You  can  get  the  proper  mixture  for  vary- 
ing weather  conditions  without  getting 
out  of  car. 

7.  Genuine  Cellular  Radiator 

The  sort  you  find  on  highest  priced  cars. 
Perfect  cooling,  longer  life,  good  looks. 

8.  Comfort  and  Convenience 

Long  wheel  base,  big  wheels  and  tires, 
deep  upholstering,  roomy  bodies  make 
for  maximum  comfort. 

9.  Beauty  cmd  Style 

Chalmers  symmetry  is  the  kind  of 
beauty  that  means  efficiency.  Finish  is 
superb— 18  coats  of  paint  and  varnish. 
Choice  of  three  attractive  color  schemes. 

10.  Price— $1800 

Because  of  the  features  listed  above  and 
a  score  of  other  advantages;  because  of 
perfect  design,  high-grade  material, 
workmanship  of  the  Chalmers  standard, 
the  Thirty-Six"  offers  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  of  any  car  built. 


Call  on  the  nearest  Chalmers  dealer  and  investigate  this  car. 
Compare  it  with  others  at  its  price— and  above.    Catalog  on  request! 

Qialmers  Moior  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I' n  Trust  You 


I'll  LOAN, 
freight  pre'f 
paid*  my  1912  Cbatham  Miii.  UseSOdays 
free;  then  send  bacfe.  at  my  expense,  or 
buy  on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  re- 
liable Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively 
not  one  penny  a^-ked  till  mill  haa 
proven  satisfactory.  Free  loan  in- 
cludes both  Mill  and  Bagger.  (Power  , 
Attachment  and  Ccirn  Grading  Attach-/ 
ment,  also,  where  wanted.)  The 

l^katkAMt  Grader,  Cleaner' 
Unainani  and  separator 

handles  perfectly  all  seed  grains  ~oata« 
wheat,  corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothr* 
CampbcD         etc.   Eemoves  all  weed  seed,  all  cracked  or 

sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt.  dnet.  Puts  pare  seed 
in  bags.  Handles^  bu.  per  hour;  or  hand  power.  £aBi- 
est-running  mill  on  eartn. 

WRITE  POSTAL  for  astounding  book,  "Cbatham 
System  of  Breeding^  Big  Crops."  Based  on  45  years'  ex- 
perience. Tells  how  260,000  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one-fonrth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  and  of  farmers  who  use  the  Cbatham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  them.  Explain?  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
free  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all— free.  Write 

kSSTHE  MANSON  CAMPBEU  CO.,  Detroit— Kansas  City-Minneapolis 


Takes 
smut 


cockle,wlld  oats,  tame  oats, 
etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any 
mixture  from  flax;  buck- 
born  from  clover ;  sorts 
corn  for  drop  planter;  ac- 
tually handles  70  different 
seed  ffrain  mixtures. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-iiich  Hog  Fence,  15e.  M 

47-inch  Farm  Fence,.. ^Hc.  ' 

eO-inch  Poultry  fence  30c. 

80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 
/  ^Many  styles  and  heights.  Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have 
COaED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  18  Winchester,  Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  FENCE| 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.    Hundreds  of 
patternsf  or  lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds, 
etc.   Write  for  free  catalogue  and  special  offer. 
WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  921,  DECATUR,  IND. 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted  For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

rDCIAUT  DAin  To  Anir  station  Eastof  Rocky  Moun- 
rnCIUni   rntU  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wyo.,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
OK£-PIiT  •  •  •  •  Weighs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  81.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PL,Y   •  •  •  Weigbs  45  Iba.,  lOS  Sqaare  Feet,  $1.30  per  roll. 
TBBEOPI.T  •  Welglis  65  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:    We  sare  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  unmediate  shipment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,   Cold,  Sun  or  Rain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfsiction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Sontbem  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MAWUFACTURiWG  COMPANY,  Dept.  190,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


Using  Running  Water 

It  Does  Not  Always  Make  Easy  the  Task  of 
Laying  Drain-Tile 

IT  IS  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  lay 
drain-tile  in  a  ditch  with  little  or  no 
water.  But  when  the  marsh-land  is  wet  and 
water  seeps  into  the  ditch  and  runs  down 
the  grade,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
the  tile  as  it  should  be. 

The  following  scheme  works  very  satis- 
factorily. In  w'et  land  it  is  not  advisable  to 
dig  ditches  in  advance  of  laying  the  tile, 
because  too  much  water  seeps  into  it  and 
makes  the  bottom  soft.  The  better  way  is 
to  dig  about  one  hundred  feet  almost  to 
grade,  then  take  some  peat  or  sod,  and  make 
a  small  dam  (A)  in  the  center  of  the  ditch. 
If  the  water  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ditch 
can  flow  out,  this  part  can  be  tiled.  In 
order  to  lay  the  upper  half,  it  is  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  has  collected 
above  the  dam.  This  can  be  done  by  cover- 
ing the  upper  end  of  the  tile  with  a  screen 
of  about  one-half-inch  mesh  and  some  straw 
or  grass  (B).  The  straw  prevents  the  sand 
from  getting  into  the  tiles,  and  the  wire 
screen  does  not  permit  the  straw  to  enter. 
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When  this  is  done,  the  tiles  already  laid 
should  be  covered  with  straw  at  the  points 
(C)  and  then  w-ith  earth  to  about  one  foot 
deep.  Xow  the  dam  can  be  taken  away  and 
the  water  allowed  to  flow  over  the  covered 
tiling  and  into  the  upper  tile  through  the 
straw  and  wire  screen.  When  the  water  has 
nearly  all  disappeared,  make  another  dam 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  last  tile.  Also 
make  a  small  dam  just  over  the  last  tile  (D), 
and  throw  the  remaining  water  over  this 
dam  with  a  pail  or  shovel.  Xow  another 
portion  of  the  ditch  is  ready  for  grading 
and  tiling,  which  must  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  avoid  another  excess  of  water. 
By  this  process  of  making  dams  and  throw- 
ing the  water  down  grade,  it  is  possible  to 
drain  very  wet  land  and  do  a  good  job.  If 
too  much  water  collects  and  interferes  with 
grading,  the  distances  dammed  oit  should 
be  decreased  accordingly.  While  a  portion 
of  the  ditch  is  graded,  the  last  tile  should 
be  closed.  Clean  water  running  into  the 
tile  while  they  are  being  laid  will  not  do  any 
barm.  Even  small  lumps  of  peat  will  be 
carried  along  very  easily  if  the  grade  is 
good,  but  the  entrance  of  sand  should  be 
avoided,  as  this  is  heavier  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  W.  J.  LuETHE. 


Boosting  Good  Roads 

OOD-ROADS"  boosting  is  getting  to  be 
quite  popular.  With  some  it  is  a  fad, 
with  others  a  sort  of  pastime  and  with 
still  others  a  serious,  whole-hearted  imder- 
taking  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  common-  ! 
wealth.  I  think  and  believe  that  I  am  a 
good-roads  booster — and  an  enthusiastic  one.  i 
But  I  have  little  respect  for  the  fellow  w-hose 
enthusiasm  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason,  and  whose  boosting  lacks  the 
judgment  of  careful  consideration.  Next  to 
the  man  who  ''knocks''  highway  improve- 
ment, I  abhor  the  one  who  preaches  good 
roads  without  cost.  It  is  possible  to  have 
better  roads  without  an  expenditure  of  much 
money,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  build  good 
roads  without  money.  There  are  three 
things  necessarj'  to  the  successful  improve- 
ment of  your  roads:  they  are  (1)  sentiment, 
(2)  money  and  (3)  brains.  And  the  senti- 
ment is  the  only  costless  item  on  the  list. 

If  you  will  stop  and  think  a  minute,  this 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  Before  you  acquire 
anything  (except  taxes  and  a  doctor  bill), 
you  usually  zvant  it;  the  desire  is  there.  If 
you  want  it  bad  enough  to  pay  its  cost,  you 
get  it.  You  don't  want  anything  that  isn't 
zcorth  something  to  you.  And  if  you  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  but  don't 
know  how  to  get  it.  you  ask  someone  to 
show  you  how.  There  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  proper  combina- 
tion of  sentiment,  money  and  brains  will 
do  most  anything  for  you — and  it  will  build 
yeu  good  roads. 

Highway  improvement  is  a  pretty  big 
thing ;  it  means  too  much  to  this  and  the 
following  generations  to  be  lightly  regarded 
or  prematurely  undertaken.  I  don't  mean 
that  the  improvement  should  be  delayed 
unnecessarily,  or  that  the  first  steps  should 
not  be  immediately  taken.  But  I  do  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  first  effort  to- 
ward good  roads  is  only  a  starter.  It  is 
a  long  jump  from  the  sentiment  to  the 
result ;  just  how  long  depends  upon  what 
you  have  to  start  with. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
the  sentiment  for  good  roads.  It  is  based 
upon  conclusions  that  are  perfectly  sound 
and  reasonable.  We  kiiow  improved  high- 
ways are  desirable,  because  they  decrease 
the  cost  of  transportation,  thus  increasing  I 


tIAfiUr  DAVIDSON 


Starts  WithoutTire-  ' 
SOME  Pedaling  or 
Running  Alongside 


JUST  start  the  motor  and  at 
your  convenience  mount  the 
machine,  push  forward  the 
_  Control  lever 

f'TSGzWJieei  and  glide  away. 

The  Harley' Davidson  will  travel 
10  miles  for  a  cent.  Will  carry 
freight  or  produce  weighing  up  to 
200  pounds.  It  is  an  ever  ready 
servant  for  all  occasions.  Carries 
two  people  as  well  as  one.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  this  machine 
and  its  new  features. 

HARLET-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

451  A  Street      Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

SEE  ^^^^^l^^^^^fcfc.  PER  WEEK 
THAT  SHUTTLE^ 
This  Awl  sews 
&  lock  stitch  tike  a 
machine.  Just  the 
thing'  for  Repairing'  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grain  Bags,  Tents,  Awnings 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  24  yds.  of 
be^t  waxed  linen  thread.  No  extra  tools  needed.  Can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first  4  hours."  Keg,  price  Sl-00. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large.  1  small,  1  curved 
needle,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpsLid  for  60c.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  Get  one,  keep  it  a 
mtmth  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFC  CO.    Dept.  1030    DAYTON.  O. 


3  Minutes  to  Sharpen 

"Tookjust3  minutestoput  Qiill    A  w 

very  dull  axe  in  perfect  W  ■  ■ 
order,"  writes  J.  A. 
Sudan,  Newark, 
Del.  Sharpens 
plows,  sickles,  and 
all  tools  amazingly 
quick.  25  times 
faster  than  grind- 
stone. Will  not  draw 
temper.  The  Luther 
Farm  Tool  Grinderhas 
eh&ft  drive,  enclosed 
bearing^s.  Low  price.  5 
yrs.  guarantee-  SOattach- 
ments  to  select  from. 
30   Days  Freo  Trial 

Ono  Year  Approval 

You  may  use  it  30  days 
free.  No  money  needed. 
Writ«  for  40-page  free 
book  and  special  offer. 

lirfher6rlndBrWfg.Co.,*35C  Slroh  BlilB..Milwaukee,Wl8. 


AGENTS!  B»G™^TS 


The  only  strop- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor 
dia^ODally 


Er&ndt'a   patented  Automatic 
lor    Stropper.     AulcmaticaUT    puts  ~ 
a  perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  OLD  style 
or  SAF£TT.   Sig  Beller.   Eyerj  man    wants  one. 
Write    quick    for    tenns,    prices    and  territoix. 

0.  F.  Brand!  Cullenr  Ga.,  42  Hudsan  SI..  N.  T. 


jj-y  Hraco  and  iised  belting  and  pullej"S. 

riOSc  Write  us  direct  for  in?ide  rates. 
Atlantic  Manufacturing  Co.,         "Wilmingrton,  Del. 

'S'lT'icsh  Itii-A  lifee  hnngry  wolves 
m  m»M.\,^  and  keep  you  busy 

if  you  use  Magic-Fish-I,nre.  BesS 

known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish, 
s.abos.  Write  for  tree  booklet  and  my 
pecial  offer  of  one  box  to  help  introduce  it. 
F.  Gregory,  Sept.  72t  St.  Louis. Mo 

PA  T'  C*  TVI T  6      Send   aketcli   or  model 
A  1   Hi         I  S      for     FKEE  SEARCH. 
Books.    Advice,    Searches    and  D  1^ 

Ble  tlst  of  Inventions  Wanted  T  rv  111  SU 
Wation  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wuhiiwton,  0,  C. 

The  largest  number  of  successful  clients  is  our  proof  ot 

Patents  that  PROTECT 

For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc..  send  8c  stamps  foB 
our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest  to  Inventors, 
»_  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dcpt  49  Washington,  D.  C.     £sUb.  1S69 


WANTED—IVIEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen,  Electric 
Motormen.  Train  Porters  (colored).  Hundreds 
put  to  work— S6o  to  S150  a  month.  !No  experi- 
ence necessary.  500  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Slank  and  Book, 
State  position. 

I.  Raihvay  C.  I.,  No.  36,        iDdianapoUs,  Ind. 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  rciUr  chains,  sprockets  and 
Pedals:  AViy  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  ?ii^hest grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed syrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fleU^  tS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  &om  {12  up.  A  few  good  second* 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10DAYS'FREETRIAL7r.'^? 

proTal,yr^^A/^r</at.f,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
■withoui  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUTa 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyottezxany 
price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer* 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  tt  noTv. 
TIDCQ  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels, lamps, 
I  inCO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  arc  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.    Write  t^ay. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  H  83,  CHICAGO 
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profits  ;  they  increase  land  values  :  they  im- 
prove the  moral  and  educational  condition 
of  the  rural  community ;  they  improve  sani- 
tary conditions  ;  they  make  for  a  more  uni- 
form market ;  they  bring  the  farm  closer  to 
the  city,  and  offer  the  advantages  of  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse.  They  do 
all  these  things,  and  are  therefore  desirable. 
But  wrong  lies  in  the  expressed  conviction 
of  certain  misnamed  "boosters"  that  this 
wonderful  condition  can  be  brought  about 
"without  money'' — almost  without  effort. 
Their  'plan  is  a  good  bit  like  "thinking" 
yourself  out  of  debt ! 

In  stating  that  "sentiment"  is  the  only 
costless  item  on  the  list  of  good-roads 
requisites,  I  do  not  mean  that  no  effort  is 
required  to  arovise  this  sentiment,  or  spirit 
of  desire.  Unfortunately,  the  campaign  of 
education  is  about  the  hardest  feature  of  the 
whole  business.    It  is  hard,  because  men  are 


When  you  spend  money  for  a  culvert  like 
this,  you  buy  something  worth  while 

so  accustomed  to  doing  their  own  road- 
building  that  they  just  will  not  acknowledge 
that  someone  else  can  offer  a  better  aqd 
more  logical  solution  of  the  problem.  If 
there  are  one  hundred  taxpayers  in  yotu-  road 
district,  there  are  one  hundred  different  and 
distinct  ideas  on  "how  to  bviild  roads."  And 
that's  just  why  good  roads  were  never  built. 
It  isn't  that  the  average  farmer  can't  or 
won't  spend  the  money.  He  just  won't  let 
anybody  spend  it  for  him !  The  desire  for 
road  betterment  and  the  willingness  to  pay 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  realization  of  the 
taxpayer's  inability  and  incompetence  to 
plan  the  improvement.  And  right  here  is 
where  the  "brains"  come  into  play. 

It  does  seem  odd  that  such  a  tremendous 
business  as  is  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  roads  should  be  permitted 
to  operate  without  competent  administration. 
True,  your  three  commissioners  are  respon- 
sible for  the  road  fund,  and  it  is  their  dtity 
to  insure  its  proper  disbursement.  Unques- 
tionably, these  officials  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  spent,  and  quite  often  it  is  all 
spent  with  honest  intention.  But  the  very 
system  tinder  which  they  labor  defeats  the 
object  of  their  eft'orts.  The  idea  of  dis- 
tribviting  the  road  money  among  the  several 
road  districts,  to  be  spent  by  a  number  of 
different  men,*  according  to  the  individual 
methods  of  each,  is  wrong.  And  that 
is  just  the  reason  why  you  have  so  few 
good  roads  to  show  for  your  many  good 
dollars. 

Suppose  your  county  wanted  to  build  a 
public  building  costing,  say,  $100,000.  Would 
you  give  $5,000  to  each  of  twenty  men  and 
let  them  make  of  the  improvement  what 
they  would?    Certainly  not.    You'd  engage  a 


The  loose  earth  in  the  center  of  the  road  has 
driven  the  traffic  to  the  ditches 

man  trained  in  such  construction  who  would 
insure  the  proper  and  wise  expenditure  of 
your  money.  The  same  is  true  of  any  busi- 
ness undertaking.  There  must  be  some 
"manager"  or  superintendent  whose  training 
-  and  experience  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his 
office.  County  commissioners  won't  under- 
take the  building  of  a  courthouse,  but  they 
unhesitatingly  attempt  the  supervision  of 
highway  and  bridge  construction — a  business 
ot  which  they  know  nothing.  The  fact  that 
your  roads  are  not  good  is  eloquent  evidence 
of  this  fact.  Road-building  is  a' business,  or 
rather  a  profession,  just  as  surely  as  is 
architecture.  The  planning  of  a  serviceable 
system  of  improved  roads,  their  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  whole  problem  from 
inception  to  completion,  is  one  whose  solu- 
tion requires  the  careful  management  and 
trained  judgment  of  a  man  who  knows  tliat 
particular  business.  The  money  you  spend 
for  brains  will  bring  you  better  returns  than 
any  other  equal  amount.  No  matter  what 
the  magnitude  of  your  highway  expenditure, 
a  competent  man  on  the  job  will  sa\"e  more 
than  his  salary.  And  the  sooner  you  realize 
that  point,  the  better  it  will  be  for  your 
roads. 

It  may  appear  that  I  am  boosting  more  for 
a  few  particular  men  than  for  good  roads. 
Plowever,  such  is  not  the  case.  My  money 
is  being  wasted  along-  with  yours,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  cause  of  this  waste 
lies  in  the  lack  of  system  and  absence  of 


organization  and  correct  administration.  By 
demanding  an  improved  method  of  super- 
vising our  present  expenditures,  I  believe  we 
can  do  more  purposeful  good-roads  boosting 
than  in  any  other  manner,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that,  while  good  roads  cost  money, 
they  are  worth  what  they  cost. 

John  N.  Edy. 


With  the  Editor 

[continued  from  page  2] 
No  one  but  owners  of  land.  All  production 
is  carried  on  by  the  application  of  labor  to 
land — and  the  need  of  labor  being  reduced 
to  the  pushing  of  buttons,  landowners  could 
live,  and  all  others  would  be  at  their  mercy. 

So  the  universal  giver  of  employment 
being  the  earth,  the  owners  of  the  earth  are 
those  only  who  in  the  last  analysis  have  to 
say  as  to  who  shall  have  labor.  So  long 
as  our  critic  had  land,  he  would  be  safe, 
even  if  the  push-button  system  of  farming 
were  perfected;  and  without  access  to  land 
no  system  can  make  him  safe. 

Not  machinery,  but  our  land  system'  is 
the  cause  of  decreasing  agricultural  popu- 
lations. 

I  am  not  without  my  dream,  also,  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  farming  under 
it.  But  I  see  it  as  a  society  based  on  coop- 
erative farming.  The  fields  are  larger  than 
now,  and  the  people  live  in  villages,  going 
out  to  the  work  in  the  morning,  coming 
home  with  songs  at  night  to  sit  in  the  great 
hall  in  the  village,  and  look  at  artistic 
shows,  and  listen  to  fine  music.  The  work 
is  done  by  the  best  labor-saving  machinery. 
Automobiles  wait  to  take  the  people  ■  on 
visits  to  near-by  villages,  steam  and  elec- 
tricity make  the  labors  of  the  fields  light. 
The  cows  are  milked  by  machines,  and  the 
bread  mixed,  and  the  dishes  washed,  and 
the  manure  spread,  and  everything  that  can 
be  done  is  done  by  machines.  There  is  no 
poverty,  no  lonely  life  on  isolated  farms,  no 
crowding  in  city  slums.  The  work  is  divided 
and  supervised  by  specialists.  Production  is 
carried  on  with  all  the  economy  of  the 
modern  factory,  and  the  produce  distributed 
justly  to  all.  There  are  no  wages,  for  each 
works  for  himself  in  working  for  all.  And 
he  who  prefers  to  work  alone  will  have 
access  to  land  as  freely  as  has  the  cooper- 
ative society. 

And  this  dream  may  be  nearer  to  the 
realm  of  the  attainable  than  we  are  prone 
to  think.  r-y-ga 


An  Extension  Short  Course 

FOR  some  years  in  Indiana  we  have  been 
having  a  farmers'  short  cotirse.  It  is 
held  at  the  experiment  station  each  winter, 
and  consists  of  a  week's  course.  Hundreds 
of  farmers  have  attended,  and  have  gone 
home  with  better  ideals  in  their  minds.  Biit 
there  were  hundreds  not  able  to  attend. 
These  went  without  the  much-desired  in- 
structions and  demonstrations.  'We  have 
now,  in  addition  to  the  regular  short  course, 
an  extension  short  course,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  course  held  at  home. 

VVe  had  the  good  fortune  last  winter  to 
have  one  of  these  extension  courses  at  our 
little  town  of  Bargersville,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  immense.  The  halls  were  fur- 
nished by  the  merchants.  The  expense 
money  was  made  up  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 
VV e  charged  fifty  cents  for  the  season  ticket. 


Abbott-Detroit  "30" 
Fore-Door  Touring  Car,  $1350 

Automobile  Value  For  Every 
Dollar  Spent  Plus  Service 

'EEPING  that  faith  with  Abbott-Detroit  owners  which  gives  every 
owner  unbounded  faith  in  our  Company — faith  in  our  product,  faith 
in  our  prices,  faith  in  our  statements,  faith  in  our  service — enables 
us  to  market  a  full  value  automobile  for  value  received. 

A  full  value  automobile  is  not  merely  a  car  that  is  good  to  look  at, 
that  is  well  upholstered  and  well  finished,  that  rides  well  without  making  the 
passengers  "sea-sick" — a  full  value  automobile  is  the  car  embodying  the  stand- 
ard features  peculiar  to  any  other  well  made  car,  but  so  well  made  that  the 
manufacturer  can  guarantee  the-car  and  its  service  without  compromising  him- 
self— the  Abbott-Detroit  is  guaranteed  for  life — automobile  value  for  every 
dollar  spent  plus  service. 

*The  Car  With  a  Pedigree" 


Built  for  Permanence 


OUR  FREE  REFERENCE  CATALOG 

Our  new  Reference  Catalog  or  "Prompt  Book"  as  some  people  call  it.  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  upon  request.  This  prompt  catalog  can  be  referred 
to  at  any  time  for  the  correct  meaning  of  standard  high  grade  motor  car  con- 
struction. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new  car,  then  be  guided  by  this  refer- 
ence catalog — if  the  car  you  buy  does  not  tally  with  the  description  in  the  prompt 
book,  then  you  know  you  are  not  getting  a  standard  car.  Write  today  for  the 
Reference  Catalog. 


Abbott  Motor  Company  DETRo'it 


loo  Street 
iMiCH. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

THIRTY-NINE  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money, 

Catalogr  shows  all  styles  ot  pleasure  vehi 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 

We  also  make  the  "Pratt-Foriy"  Automobile. 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Name 


Address 


This  Coupon^ 
Will  Lighten 
Your  Horses'  Work 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  not  need  to 
keep  them  on  the  road  if  you  have  a  reliable 
telephone  in  your  home.  You  can  talk  to  town 
or  to  your  neighbors,  and  save  yourself  much 
work  and  worry.    But  be  sure  you  have  a 

Rural  Telephone 

— the  most  reliable  of  all.  They  are  made  right  and  stay  right.  Insist  upon 
Western  Electric  Telephones  when  making  arrangements  for  telephone  service. 

Mail  attached  coupon  and  get  convincing  information  about  Western 
Electric  Rural  Telephones  and  how  they  lighten  farm  work. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Booklet 
No, 
50 


\ 


EVERY  BELL  mEPHONE  IS 


,   Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000    'Bell"  Telephones. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Denver  San  Francisco 
Buffalo                Atlanta                St.  Paul               Dallas  Oakland 
Philadelphia         Chicago               Milwaukee            Omaha  Los  Angeles 
Boston                  Indianapolis          Saint  Louis           Oklahoma  City  Seattle 
Richmond            Cincinnati             Kansas  City         Salt  Lake  City  Portland 
Montreal                  Toronto               Winnipeg  Vancouver 
Antwerp       London       Berlin      Paris      Johannesburg       Sydney  Tokyo 
  Address  the  House  Nearest  Yoa. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


*SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGHT" 


"infFHONE.OUR  NEAREST  HOUSE* 
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Acme-Quality 
Varno-Lac 

'  Stains  and  iiaishes 
atone  application, 
i  Durable,  lustrous. 


You  can't  do  a  good  painting  job  unless  you've  got  good, 
steady,  reliable  paint,  any  more  than  you  can  make  a 
house  stay  brown  with  a  mud-and-water  coating.  Get 
good,  honest  Acme  Quality  paint — that's  the  first 
necessity.  Then  you  won't  have  to  fret  about  the 
color  being  bright  and  lasting. 


Paints,  Enamels,  Stains 
and  Varnishes 

Have  real  character.  No  one  feels  like  saying  any- 
thing bad  about  them.  Tens  of  thousands  say  good 
things  about  them.  And  they  mean  it  Actual  ex- 
perience taught  them.  There's  an  Acme  Quality  kind 
for  every  painting  need.  Flow  readily,  spread  evenly, 
dry  quickly.  Easily  applied— look  the  best.  Be  sure  the 
Acme  Quality  trade  mark  is  oneverycanofpaintyoubuy. 

Send  for  Free  Painting  Guide  Book 

Tells  everything  you  should  know  about  painting.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors.   Ifyourdcaler  can't  supply  you,  write  to 


Acme  Quality 
Floor  Paint 

Tough,  durable.  With 
stands  grinding 
wear.  Dries 
over  ulght 


ACME  WHITE  LEAD 
AND  COLOR  WORKS 
Dept.  X.Detroit, Midi. 


SENDFOR.THE 
FOLDER 
**"niE6ATEWITHALIFT'*^ 

Tells  why^Qu  should  buy 


PEERLESS  GATES! 


THEY'RE 

^galvanized" 


The  Gates 
with  the 

Rust-Proof  Cdct 

Self-raising;  auto- 
matically  spring 
clear  of  the  ground 
the  moment  they  are 
unlatched — swing 
over  all  obstruc- 
tions. No  more  sag- 
ging,  dragging 
Gates. 

Extra  size  frames;  filled  with  all  No.  9  wire,  close-spaced  Peerless  Fenc- 
ing— pig  proof.  A  double  safety  latch—  good  as  a  lock.  Nothing  gets  through, 
under  or  over — you  can  depend  on  Peerless  Gates. 

Ask  the  best  implement  dealer;  if  he  doesn't  know,  ask  us. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  00^225  »ich.  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


er  Can  Never/Rust 

P  ^\A^s/or ^^^^^ 


id 
'1 


Send  for  FREE 
Roofing 
Catalog 


Ask  About 
Low  Prices 
to  Agents 


Edwards  ^'REO"  Steel  Shingles 

''Tightcote"  Galvanized 

L>AST  FOREVER  because  all  four  edges  as  well  as  the  weather  side  and  under 
side  are  galvanized  by  the  famous  Edwards  "Tightcote"  process.  Each  and  every 
Edwards  "REO"  Interlocking  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc — after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Not  a  particle  of  the  shingle  but  that  is  thus  protected  by  the 
heavy  coat  of  galvanizing.  The  lowest  priced  roof  NOW  and  for  years  to  come. 
We  Have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  One  Man  in  Your  Community 

If  nny  of  your  buildings  neod  roofing,  you  aro   over  wood  shinfjles  or  on  6he8tliingl2  inches  Gp&rt* 
o_-^  J  ^        ,  $10,000  Ironclad  Bond  Lightning  Insurance 


the  man.  Send  dimensions  of  your  buildings 
and  we  will  quote  yon  oo8t  of  an  Edwards  roof, 


fffinht  -rvr-^^-iH  v«„  W^V  ^.^.'^^  ^^^^t^^^  ^6  agroc  to  refund  the  amount  paid  in  every  ctuw 
^:^I'*^,S,%tZ°'^^''J.Z:r°^''''^''''*'  roof  covered  with  Edwards  Interlocking 


price.  Write  for  the  offer  today! 
Tbeehinglesare  made  of  high-grade  Beese- 


"Reo*'Steel  Shingles 
is  destroyed  by  light-  f 
ning.  This  guaranty* 
is  backed  by  oar  $10, 


mcr  steel  in  sheets  5  to  12  feet  long  and  21 

inches  wide.    Either  painted  or  galvanized.  

Beady  to  pat  on.   Hammer  and  nails  all  that  000  Ironclad  Bond 

is  required.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  and  stands  forever. 

Aak  for  Frem  Roofing  Catalog  No.  358 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

308-358  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Lars«*l  Manutaclurers  ol  Steel  Reaflng  MMerlal  In  the  Wortd  (ee) 


vthich  was  good  for  admittance  every  day  to 
all  the  lectures  and  demonstrations.  This 
ticket  included  several  courses,  such  as 
stock-judging,  poultry  work,  horticultural 
work,  corn-jud,u:ing.  domestic  science,  with 
lectures  at.  night.  One  could  choose  any- 
thing he  wanted  and  leave  off  what  he  didn't 
desire.  It  was  a  grand  success,  this  course 
right  at  home  was.  and  everyone  felt  that 
they  more  than  got  their  money's  worth. 

Omer  R.  .■\br.\h..\m. 


Where  Bacteria  are  Found 

IT  WOULD  be  much  easier  to  tell  where 
bacteria  are  not  found  than  it  is  to  list 
the  places  where  they  occur.  They  are  not 
found  commonly  very  high  in  the  air  or 
many  feet  down  in  the  soil, 
nor  do  we  find  them  in  the 
tissues  or  organs  of  plants  or 
animals.  Bacteria  are  to  be 
found  practically  everywhere 
else. 

Germs  occur  plentifully  in 
good  surface  soils  and  in  dust. 
A  teaspoonful  of  rich  garden  soil  will  usually 
contain  several  millions.  Dust  blown  about 
by  the  wind  is  therefore  instru- 
mental in  carrying  bacteria 
through  the  air.  They  are,  of 
cotirse,  therefore  to  be  found 
on  the  surface  of  practically 
all  objects  in  nature.  The  food 
we  eat,  unless  freshly  and 
thoroughly  cooked,  usually  con- 
tains large  numbers  of  bacteria. 
This  does  not  mean  that  such  food  is  neces- 
sarily harmful  or  dangerous.  It  can  only 
be  so  if  the  bacteria  present  are  disease- 
producing  forms  or  have  produced  putrefac- 
tion. Fresh-drawn  milk  usually  has  several 
thousands  of  bacteria  to  a  teaspoonful,  and 
sour  milk  and  buttermilk  usually  have  many 
millions  in  the  same  quantity.  Water,  even 
from  deep  wells,  ordinarily 
contains  some  bacteria,  and 
that  from  streams  may  have 
enormous  numbers.  The  skin 
of  man  and  of  animals  always 
harbors  bacteria.  Many  kinds 
are  to  be  found  normally  in  the 
mouth  and  in  the  digestive 
tract.  In  the  large  intestine  or  colon  they 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  from  one 
,  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  feces 

or  stools  of  man  are  made  up 
of  bacteria.  With  these  germs 
so  universally  distributed,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  can  ordi- 
narily exist  long  in  nature  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with 
myriads  of  bacteria. 

R.  E.  Buchanan. 


From  the  skin 


Intestinal 
bacteria 


Trapping  Kinks 

FOR  trapping  skunks  here  in  Massachusetts 
I  wait  until  there  is  a  thaw  in  February, 
then  I  track  them  in  the  wet  snow,  and  after 
locating  the  den.  I  set  the  trap  at  the  en- 
trance, and  I  get  the  skunks  every  time.  A 
mild  or  warm  day  in  winter  is  a  good  time 
to  get  skunks,  as  they  do  not  like  cold 
weather. 

For  mink  I  look  along  a  stream  or  in  a 
spring  and  set  trap  (Xo.  2)  at  the  entrance 
of  a  natural  or  artificial  hole  in  the  bank 
baited  with  rabbit  or  fresh  fish.  They  are 
fond  of  both.  In  trapping  for  muskrats,  I 
locate  a  house  in  a  pond.  These  are  quite 
numerous  in  some  localities,  and  when  ice 
is  on  the  pond,  I  set  the  trap  inside  of  the 
house.  As  a  rule,  after  a  muskrat  is  driven 
from  his  house,  he  goes  to  another  house 
and  won't  come  back  for  perhaps  a  day  or 
so,  and  then  he  gets  caught.  In  spring,  after 
ice  gets  too  thin,  I  locate  runways  in  fields 
or  swamps  bordering  a  pond,  and  if  I  find 
a  wet.  muddy  place  where  muskrats  come 
out  of  the  water,  I  set  usually  two  traps 
Slaked  into  water  by  a  bush.  I  cover  the 
traps  very  lightly,  with  surroundings,  to  hide 
them  from  people's  view.  This  set  I  recom- 
mend highly,  as  I  have  been  most  successful 
with  it.    Bait  is  not  necessary. 

Trapping  foxes  or  otters  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  -"V  fox  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  if 
the  smell  of  iron  is  left  on  yovir  trap,  you 
cannot  get  him.  I  always  boil  my  traps  in 
liquid  made  from  boiling  evergreen  (hem- 
lock) boughs.  I  have  the  traps  set  before 
boiling  and  tlien  handle  them  with  a  stick. 
Locate  the  runway  or  path  that  the  fox 
travels,  and  set  your  trap.  Fasten  it  with 
a  chain  to  a  stout  tree  or  log.  Cover  with 
grass,  leaves  or  snow,  and  don't  touch  them 
with  your  hands,  for  the  fox  is  suspicious 
of  human  scent.  Bait  with  liver  or  par- 
tridge-meat or  rabbit,  hung  about  three  to 
four  feet  above  the  trap,  so  the  Tox  will 
have  to  jump  or  stand  up  for  it,  and  when 
he  comes  down,  he  steps  into  your  trap. 
Leave  all  surroundings  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  most  every  trapper  knows,  otters  are 
caught  on  their  slides ;  these  animals  are 
the  most  svtspicious  animals  that  I  know  of. 
They  are  exceedingly  keen  of  scent  and 
can  smell  a  trap  at  quite  a  distance.  Traps 
should  be  set  aboiit  a  foot  from  the  base  of 
a  slide  and  staked  into  the  water.  A  Xo.  3 
trap  is  used  for  otters,  as  an  otter  slides 
down  with  his  front  feet  doubled  under  him. 
He  straightens  out'  to  swim  when  he  strikes 
the  water,  and  in  that  way  he  is  caught. 


Give  Your  Horses 
a  Hair  Cut 


before  you  put  them  at  the  sprins  work. 
Take  oH  the  winter  coat  that  holds  the 
wet  sweat  and  dirt.  Clipped  horses  look 
better,  set  more  good  ^om  their  feed, 
rest  better.feel  better  and  do  better  work. 

Clip  with  this 
STEWART  BALL  BEARING  MACHINE 

It  turns  aasy,  clips  fast  and  stays  sharp.  Q«ars 
are  all  file  hard  and  cat  fonn  the  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  ran  in  oil;  little  friction, 
little  wear.  Has  6  feet  of  new  style  easy  runniiog 
flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart  sin-  S7.50 
gle  tension  clipping  bead,  highest  gradfi.  Price    #  ■ 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $3  and  ive  wiU 
ship  C.O.D.  for  balance. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
134  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicasro 

Write  tor  complete  new  cataloc  shawing'  -wcild's 
largest  and  most  modem  line  ot  horse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearine  machines. 


^  GUARANTEED  ^ 


ENGINES 


We  will  send  Ttni  one  of 
oar  hish-irraae  B-  Year  \ 

Gaaoline  Enfiin^a — 1 
to  12  Hone  Power- 
withont  any  money-  in 
advance,  and  you 

USEIT3 
DAYS 
FREE 

at  onr  risk. You 

can  test  it  aa  fteverely  SS  S  _ 
Gasoline  Engine  can  possibly  ^^^^ 
be  tested,  and  after  the  SOdaj^  are  up.  tfyoafina  the  ensfBe  ODBtttfS- 
factory  for  any  reason,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Our  prices  are  leneet^ 

for  •  IH-Hor— 
Power  Engine 

CorreapondinKly  low  prices  for  2  1-2^  41-2,  6,  8  and  12  borse  power 
engines.  Anj-onti  can  run  them.  Simply  constructed:  No-compli- 
cated parts.  Operate  as  perfect!?,  wear  as  long:  and  develop  as 
much  power  aa  any  engrines  isaae,  regardless  of  name,  make  or 
price.  Poasess-every  Kood  festore  of  every  high  grade  engint-  ana 
many  features  controlled  alone  by  us.  To  illustrate:  Four-rycle; 
water  jaclietcd;  hopper  cooled;  make  and  breali  ignition.  Bpeedcon- 
trol  lever;  governor  controla  fuel  supply;  usee  fuel  according  tu  load: 
simple,  positive  mixing  device.  If  interested  write  and  say;  "Send 
me  youT  bic,  free.  Sj>€cial  Gaeoline  Engine  Catalogue  J ana  see  for 
yourself  all  about  our  wonderful  30-day  free  trial  without  an^muney 


We  Beat  Them  an  $ 
Think  of  It,  only 


21-95 


""^-  rs-Year  Guarantee 


offer,  o  u  _ 
^eat  iron-clad 


fine  pjc- 
tnresof 


all  our  Gasoline  Engines  and  oux  marvelonsty  lo'^v  prices.  Write  today. 

Farm  Impiements  K: 

Latest  Improved  Standard  Hakes.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Sent  on  FVee 
Trial.   Half  your  dealer's  price.   Walking  plows.  J2.00  up:  Sulky 

Slows,  $24.50  ud;  Disc  Harrows.  $13.00  up;  CoJtiTatore.  S2.60  up; 
rain  Drills.  S10.35  up;  Com  plantero.  S8.10  up:  Mowers.  533.00  op: 
Feed  cutters.  $2.25  up:  Feed  grinders,  $8.70  up,  and  every-other 
kind  of  farm  implement  at  proportionately  low  price.  If  interested, 
write  and  eay:"S«7rf  me  your  biff.Freefarm  ImpUmfBnt OcUalvffW," 
and  see  uur  wondei*fal  low  prices  and  rreat  liberal  free  trial  oner. 

JOHN  M-SmnH  m  CO-iiSSi^SiGtAcaga 


BOYS 


SEND  me  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, so  that  I  can  tell  you 
about  a  splendid  opportunity 
_y  I've  got  for  you.    We  want  to  in- 
'  troduce  our  pure,  genuine,  unadul- 
terated  field,  farm  and  garden 
seeds  and  need  your  help. 

-jg — fTT,  H—      Pavs  real  money  besides. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Pr«.      ^^'^^  Splendid  Present* 

for  boys  who  do  the  best.  Beautiful  Shetland 
Pony,  Scholarship,  with  all  exi)enses,  and 
many  others  well  worth  having.  Work  is  tight, 
easj',  pleasant,  profitable.  Just  say  on  postal 
"I  want  to  know  more  about  "your  busintss 
offer  to  boys."  Write  plainly.  I  wiir  send— 
FREE — our  1912  Seed  Catalog — new,  original, 
different  from  all  others — aiid  Illustrated  Book 
of  Fine  Presents — with  the  offer  I  have  for 

J'OU. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.  Calloway  Bros.-Bowman  Ce. 
K-B,  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

f^^'J^e  BULL  DOG^ 

TEN  DA  YS  FREE 

You  can  prind  80  bu.  grain  to  table 
meal  witli  one  gal. of  gasoline.1  setof 
rollers  will  grind  5000  bu.  of  cob  and 
corn.  "Dull  Dog"  grinding  rollers  Hre 
only  three  inches  in  diameter  which 
accounts  for  light  ruDoiog.  Cet  Mr 
FREE  Cstilogue  and  Samples.  Addreea 

LETZ  MFG.  COMPANY 
13S  E.  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


QUAKER   CITY  MILLS 

Mado  since  1867.    Grind  Feed,  Table 
Meal,  Corn    a»d    Cobs.   Shuch  and  Kaffir 
Corn.    Send  f..i*all  mills  advertieed  on  10 
days"  Free  Trial.  Keep  the  l)est  and  return 
all  others.    We  Pay  Freight.  Engines, 
Cutters,  Shcllers.    Catalog  Free. 
A.  W.  Sirauh  Company,  Dept.  B  3735  rdbert  St.. 
Phiiadelptiia.  Pa.     Dept.  Z  3705  So.  Ashland 
A»e.,  Chicago.  

Hog  Cholera  Care.  Hog  Growers  don't  overlook  this. 

For  one  dollar  in  Exprt.'<;?  or  Post  Offijr  Money 
Ordi-r  wo  will  mail  to  you  a  plain  printed  recipe 
with  full  directions  for  preparinsj  and  administering 
a  simple,  sale  and  economical  cure. 

To  our  personal  knowledge  this  remedy  has  beeo 
successfully  used  for  many  years. 

The  Mastin  Chemical  Co. 

Not  Inc. 

3200  Walnut  St.  Chicago,  III. 

In  or<iei  i  iil;  write  Name,  P.  O.  Address.  County  and  Slate  verv  plain. 


ALONG  THE 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry 


Abundant  rainfall  (4  in.  pa  luonthl  rich  soH,  mild  win- 
ters, close  Eastern  markets.  lO  acr«  farms  $275. 
Writetoday  (or  booklet  "Country  Ufein  Virglnfa" 
(134  pnges)  and  low  c^cursioa  rates. 
Address  K.  T.  CRAWUEV,  IntlMf. 
trial  Agent,  C.  &  O.  Ry.   Room  At. 

Rtcfammd.  Vicglnto         \  Ul  ACRE 

ANDUe. 


I  catch  raccoon  by  finding  a  muddy  place 
along  a  stream  where  they  wait  for  their 
supper,  which  is  composed  of  fish,  frogs, 
etc.,  and  sink  trap  in  the  mud  and  fasten  to 
something  very  strong,  as  usually  they  get 
rough  and  carry  the  trap  away.  Another 
good  place  is  in  a  corn-field  around  a  bunch 
of  corn,  or  under  the  rooi  of  e  tree  along  a 
stream  or-  lake.  Cover  all  the  traps  lightly. 
Don't  have  anything  interfering  with  the 
pan  of  the  trap  or  anything  heavy  over 
the  jaws,  as  this  will  stop  the  trap  from 
springing.  A.  W.  Belcher. 


A  New  Use  for  Bees 

THE  sting  of  the  honey-bee  is  said  by  some 
to  be  an  excellent  cure  for  rheumatism, 
when  applied  systematically. 

One  sting  will  not  cure  your  rheumatism, 
neither  will  two  or  three,  but  if  you  let  one 
bee  sting  you  every  day,  your  rheumatism 
will  soon  disappear.  That's  what  some 
prominent  physicians  say  who  art  watching 
an  interesting  experiment  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

■John  Renner  of  Cincinnati,  long  a  sufferer 
from  rheumatism,  is  taking  the  bee-sting 
cure.  One  illustration  here  shows  John 
Renner  standing  btside  the  open  beehive 
v.  bile  stinging  bees  are  being  applied  to  his 


The  bee  on  the  left  is  jast  beginning  to  sting, 
while  the  other  is  just  finishing,  leaving 
its   sting   in  the  arm 

arm.  At  the  time  this  is  being  written  he 
has  already  taken  twQ  weeks  of  the  treat- 
ment, about  seventeen  stings,  and  he  likes 
it.  At  first  hardly  able  to  hobble  about  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane,  Renner  can  now  walk 
almost  as  sprightly  as  any  person.  It  is 
estimated  by  physicians  that  the  poison 
injected  into  his  system  by  the  stinging  bees 
has  made  the  marked  change  in  his  chronic 
condition. 

Only  a  few  cases  are  on  record  where  bees 
were  used  to  cure  rheumatism.  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Muth,  who  is  applying  the  stinging  honey- 


Getting  stung 


bees  to  Renner's  arm  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion, became  interested  in  bee  culture 
through  his  having  rheumatism.  Now  he 
has  bees  and  no  rheumatism. 

Physicians  who  are  watching  this  inter- 
esting experiment  say  that  the  formic  acid 
which  makes  the  sting  of  the  bee  so  sharp 
and  painful  for  the  moment  is  the  agent 
which  nullifies  the  dreadful  rheumatic  pains. 
Sharp  and  painful  as  the  stings  are,  it  is  a 
pain  of  relief  compared  to  the  dull  and  in- 
cessant pain  of  the  rheumatism,  declares 
Renner,  the  patient. 

In  the  above  novel  treatment  the  patient 
visits  the  apiary  twice  each  week,  taking 
from  three  to  five  stings  at  each  visit. 
After  the  system  is  once  inoculated  with 
the  formic  acid  of  the  bee-stings,  the  person 
becomes  immune  to  rheumatic  attacks.  S. 


The  Farmer's  Scale 

A FARMER  to  be  successful  must  do  business 
on  business  principles.  Every  merchant 
who  offers  anything  to  sell,  always  keeps  one 
or  more  scales  on  hand.  He  does  not  rely 
upon  the  farmer  or  vender  to  weigh  his 
produce,  stock  or  fowls,  but  weighs  on 
his  own  scale  everything  he  buys  from  the 
farmer  and  everything  he  sells  to  anyone. 
Now  why  should  the  farmer  put  more  faith 
in  the  merchant  than  the  merchant  puts  in 


the  farmer?  Every  farmer  should  keep  an 
accurate  small  scale  to  weigh  such  things 
as  butter,  chickens  and  grain  or  vegetables 
in  small  quantities,  and  also  a  large  plat- 
form scale  to  weigh  stock  and  produce. 
Most  farmers  when  taking  a  load  of  hay  to 
town  to  sell,  .guess  at  the  weight,  and  sell 
accordingly,  and  so  do  business  in  the  dark. 
If  not  they  weigh  their  produce  on  the 
public  scale,  paying  a  fee.  of  twenty-five 
cents  or  thereabouts  per  load  If  much 
stock  and  produce  are  sold,  the  fees  charged 
will  soon  exceed  the  interest  on  an  amount 
invested  iv  a  first-calss  scale.  And  how  does 
the  farmer  know  the  public  scale  is  correct 
unles;  he  has  weighed  at  home  the  things 
sold? 

I*  is  always  best  to  sell  everything  by 
weight  when  practical.  Measures  are  uncer- 
tain If  the  farmer  keeps  posted,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  when  the  butcher  comes  to 
agree  on  the  price  per  pound  for  a  hog,  cow 
or  sheep,  but  it  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to 
agree  on  their  weight.  If  the  farmer  has  a 
suitable  scale,  the  animal  can  be  driven  on, 
and  the  matter  of  pounds  determined  at 
once.  When  the  farmer  is  feeding  live 
stock  for  market  on  high-priced  feed,  he 
must  weigh  them  at  least  every  three  weeks 
tc  find  out  if  they  are  gaining  pounds 
enough  to  make  the  venture  a  paying  propo- 
sition. 

You  never  know  whether  or  not  your 
grocer  or  hie  clerks  are  honest  unless  you 
weigh  aftei  them.  I  have  always  kept  good 
scales  and  sc  have  caught  up  with  several 
dishonest  dealers.    It  pays. 

E.  W.  Arm  I  STEAD. 


What  of  the  Cost  of  Living? 

T  HAVE  been  greatly  amused  over  the  cry  of 
•  "back  to  the  land"  that  has  been  in  many 
papers  of  late  years.  The  trust  cry  that 
the  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  perfectly  absurd.  We  went  to 
housekeeping  nine  years  ago  on  October  1st, 
and  have  kept  a  complete  account  of  our 
living  expenses  We  always  had  a  good 
garden,  sometimes  tvvo  town  lots.  When  we 
went  to  .housekeeping,  we  had  potatoes  and 
canned  fruit  enough  to  do  us  the  first  win- 
ter. In  the  following  table  of  expenses  no 
rent  is  counted,  as  we  lived  in  our  own 
house  nearly  all  the  time.  October  1st  was 
the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  year. 

VEAR  Eatables    Other  Expenses 

1903    $76.42  $104.52 

1904    137.12  254.03 

1905    180.98  272.73 

1906    170.89  301.94 

1907    203.03  288.81 

1908    166.14  227.88 

1909    181.45  286.26 

1910    151.38  384.60 

1911    171.65  238.67 

Nine  years  $1,439.06  $2,359.44 

Average  per  year     159.78  262.16 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that 
the  eatables  cost  a  great  deal  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  our  living.  It  to  the  other 
expenses  rent  be  added,  the  difference  of 
cost  will  be  greater.  As  tea,  coffe^,  spices, 
etc.,  were  included  in  the  cost  of  our  eat- 
ables, the  American  farmers  did  not  raise 
i^hat  $1,439.06  worth;  and  as  most  of  our 
eatables  were  bought  at  the  town  store,  the 
farmer  did  not  get  nearly  all  we  paid.  The 
"Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture" says  that  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer the  farmer  gets  the  following  per 
cent.  : 

Eggs,  in  cases.  69  ;  beans,  by  bushel,  75  ; 
cabbage,  by  head,  48.1;  cauliflower,  by 
dozen,  75  ;  celery,  by  bunch,  60  ;  apples,  by 
bushel,  70.6 ;  strawberries,  by  quart,  48.9 ; 
onions,  by  peck.  27.8 ;  blackberries,  by  crate, 
83.3  ;  green  peas,  by  quart,  60  ;  hay,  by  ton. 
82.2 ;  oats,  by  bushel,  73.6 ;  potatoes,  by 
bushel,  59.3  ;  watermelons,  singly,  33.5. 

From  the  above,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
farmers  never  get  hold  of  one  third  what 
our  living  cost.  Back  to  the  land  will  never 
solve  the  high  cost  of  living,  though  it  may 
help  a  little.  E.  E.  Keeler. 


Stock  are  liable  to  swallow  crushed  corn 
and  other  fine  rations  too  quickly  for  it  to 
be  thoroughly  masticated.  Therefore,  break 
up  an  ear  or  two  of  corn  to  feed  with  the 
chop. 


Sugar-Beets  This  Year 

LOCALLY,  this  past  season,  sugar-beets  made 
close  to  ten  tons.  The  tops  will  go  four 
tons,  valued  at  eight  to  ten  dollars,  on  the 
ground.  If  the  farmer  has  any  quantity, 
say  enough  to  feed  into  the  winter,  he  allows 
the  tops  to  lay  two  weeks  as  they  are  cut, 
and  then  stacks  them  in  very  small  shocks 
similar  to  hay.  These  piles  are  fed  out  until 
late  winter,  when  they  are  stacked  like  so 
much  hay.  Beet-tops  and  small  beets  find 
a  wide  usage  in  both  swine  and  cattle  feed- 
ing, principally  the  latter.  Stockmen  have 
found  beet-tops  have  a  laxative  effect  and 
hence  are   excellent  feed  for  brood-sows. 

C.  Bolles. 


Feed  roughage  to  the  stock  before  giving 
them  grain,  as  it  invigorates  and  excites 
the  digestive  apparatus  to  action. 


TIRES 

MADE  TO  FIT  EVERY  TYPE  AND  STYLE  OFRIM 

THE  up-to-date  farmer — (the  man  who  "owns 
an  automobile)  buys  reUable,  selected  seeds 
because  he  knows  that  only  good  seeds  result  in  a 
bountiful,  profitable  harvest. 

In  buying  Automobile  Tires  you  should  fol- 
low the  same  plan.  The  price  you  pay  for  a 
tire  is  the  seed — the  mileage  you  get  from  the 
tire  is  the  harvest.  Cheap  tires  produce  a 
poor  crop  of  mileage — while  Diamond  Tires 
bought  ,on  a  Quality  basis  always  produce  a 
bumper  harvest  of  Miles  and  Wear. 

Diamond  Tires  were  the  first  automobile  tires  made  in 
America — and  from  that  day — fourteen  years  ago — to  this, 
more  Diamond  Tires  have  been  sold  each  year  than  any 
other  single  brand  of  tires  in  the  world.  And  the  reason 
that  more  Diamond  Tires  are  sold  each  year  is  because 
tire  buyers  know  from  experience  that  they  can  absolutely 
depend  on  Diamond  Tires  to  deliver  the  greatest  mileage. 

Diamond  Tires  are  built  of  the  very  best  selected  ma- 
terials, in  the  largest  Tire  Factory  in  the  World,  by  men 
who  have  had  a  longer  experience  in  tire  building  than  any 
other  manufacturers.  They  are  rugged,  staunch,  reliable 
tires  made  to  fit  all  types  of  rims  and  on  a  Mileage  and 
Service  basis  are  the  cheapest  tires  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  about  to  buy  a  new  car,  insist  that  it  be  equipped 
with  Diamond  Tires  before  you  place  the  order.  The  car  will 
cost  no  more  with  Diamonds  than  with  cheap  tires. 

Remember — the  car  maker  does  not  guar- 
antee the  tires  on  the  car  he  sells  you;  his 
responsibility  ends  there  but  yours  begins. 

There  are  Diamond  dealers  everywhere — there's 
one  near  you.  And  Fifty-Four  Diamond  Service 
Stations  that  take  care  of  Diamond  tire  users.  If 
you  don't  know  who  is  your  nearest  Diamond 
dealer,  write  for  our  1912  Catalogue— Ws  Free. 

The  J)idinoiid  libber  ^mpaitg 

AKRON,  OHIO 


99  %o  Per 
Grain 
Saving 
Proved 


THINK  of  it!  -■-•^Jf-Si'*  "Sf"'^ 

99  9-10  per  cent  Grain  Saving  Proved  by  Actual  Field  Tests— practically  perfect. 
That's   the  wonderful  record  made  by  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  Separators 
In  27  Field  Tests  while  operated  by  owners  and  regular  crews.  Best  Grain  Saving 
Record  ever  made  by  any  separator. 

An  Avery  puts  the  farmer's  grain  in  the  wagron  and  not  in  the  stack.  No  green  straw 
•tacks  after  an  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow". 


••Yellow  Fellow" 
Separators 


save  the  grain  and  do  good  cleaning.  Fast  work — thorough  work — steady  work. 
Breakdowns  almost  unheard  of  with  the  "Yellow  Fellow".  No  idle  crews  lying  around 
all  the  time  at  big  expense.  Small  repair  bills.  Teeth  guaranteed  for  life  against  break- 
age.  The  Avery  gets  there  and  gets  away.   It  is  the  "on  time"  thresher. 

Get  Big  Free  Book  About  Grain  Saving  And  Otber  Facts 

^-  Interests  every  thresherman  because  it  tells  him  how  to  do  better  work,  get  more  jobs 
and  make  more  money.  Interests  every  grain  growing  farmer  because  it  teUs  him  how  to 
save  more  of  his  grain — get  it  cleaned  better— and  get  his  threshing  finished  on  time. 
Whether  you're  a  thresherman  or  a  farmer  you  need  to  know  all  about  the  grain  saving 
and  other  facts  told  in  this  Avery  Book.  Ask  now  for  Avery  Separator  Book.  Address, 

AVERY  CO..  1052  Iowa  St..  V^OTia,n\.  Also  manufacturers  of  Avery  Oas  Farm  TrucJcs, 
Vndermounted  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Gas  Traction  Engines  and  "Self  Lift  '  Engine  Gang  Plows- 
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Red  Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

ol  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plo-sring  tnriis 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soilyear  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
"plow  sole  ' '  that  lim- 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shnts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this   plant  food 
available^  aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer    expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  SubsoiUng 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 

Write  for 
Free  Booklet 


To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
usine  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for 

New  Farms  For  Old," 
No.  90 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


For  10c 


Send  us  10c  to  cover  cost 
of  packing  and  postage, 
and  receive  this  Big  Collection  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

One  Parket  Each — Earhj  Jewel  Tomato, 
CJioice  MuTt^d  Part^-ies,  Big  Boston  Let- 
tutKj  Cho  ce  Mix  (7  A^ter.  Scftrlet  Globe 
Radish  and  Superb  Sweet  Peas. 
-With  this  fine  coUe^tloQ,  ve  will  also  inclode  out 


1912  :Seed  Book,  beautifully  illostnUd,  uid  fuU 


^Free 

of  plactjng  information     Allfor\(\(~    Send  today. 

J.  F.  NOLL  &  CO. 

119  Mulberry  SL.  Newark,  N.  J. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
writing    to  advertisers. 


m 


Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get 
the  very  best  attention. 


Crops  and  Soils 


WLy  Not  Pumpkins? 

UMPKIXS  are  becoming 
much  more  useful  as 
commercial  articles  from 
year  to  year.  The  prod- 
ucts made  from  the 
pumpkin  are  seen  in  the 
canned  article,  the  seed 
and  the  meats,  for  it  is 
useful  in  helping  to 
form  pork  and  beef. 

Before  the  art  of  can- 
ning was  so  well  known, 
in  fact  back  when  this 
country  of  ours  was  a 
forest  with  the  little  clearings  here  and 
there,  pumpkin 'was  relished  as  much  as 
now,  possibly  more,  and  it  was  kept  up  into 
the  winter  by  cmting  it  in  thin  strips  and 
drying  it.  Quantities  of  pumpkin  butter 
were  also  made  up.  Xow  all  has  changed. 
Large  quantities  are  used  for  canning,  the 
seeds  are  on  the  market  for  planting  and 
immense  quantities  are  used  to  balance  the 
all-corn  ration  of  hogs  and  cattle  being  fat- 
tened. While  pumpkins  are  mostly  water, 
and  analyze  but  little  of  actual  nutrients, 
they  are  very  important  in  keeping  the 
digestive  system  in  working  order. 

Pinnpkins  can  be  produced  cheaper  than 
any  other  conditioner.  We  are  yet  to  find 
the  feed  that  feeds  better  in  connection  with 
corn  in  the  fattening  of  hogs.  Hogs  relish 
the  seeds  also,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
seed  is  a  vermifuge.  We  think  they  are,  for 
so  long  as  we  have  plenty  of  pumpkins  our 
hogs  very  seldom  get  "off  their  feed."' 

As  a  winter  feed  for  the  brood-sow,  we 
never  saw  a  better  conditioner,  and  never 
have  had  any  trouble  with  brood-sows  eating 
their  pigs  if  the  sows  had  been  fed  pump- 
kins through  the  winter. 

Pumpkins  to  do  well  require  pretty  rich 
soil.  Black  soH  in  the  Central  States  usually 
seems  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  them. 

Throughout  this  section  of  Indiana  for 
many  years  the  practice  has  been  to  plant 
the  pumpkins  in  the  corn,  most  generally 
by  mixing  the  seed  with  the  seed-corn  in 
the  planter-box.  As  a  rule,  no  difference 
could  be  seen  in  the  yield  of  the  corn. 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  planting  a 
patch  alone  is  growing  in  favor,  for  quite 
often  this  patch  can  be  around  some  old 
feed-lot,  or  in  the  "point  rows"  of  the  corn- 
field, or  along  some  stream  or  ditch. 

In  this  manner  they  are  planted  a  great 
deal  as  one  would  put  out  a  watermelon  or 
cucumber  patch.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to 
mark  off  the  ground  sufficiently  for  the  hills, 
8x8  or  8x10  feet.  Where  each  hill  is  to 
be  made,  dig  out  and  put  in  a  shovelful  of 
well-rotted  manure.  Plant  eight  or  ten  seeds 
in  a  hill.  You  want  a  good  stand,  and  quite 
often  the  mice  are  bad.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  out  a  few  seeds  on  several  of 
the  hills  each  night,  to  keep  the  little  rascals 
from  digging  out  the  planted  seeds. 

Cultivation  may  continue  as  long  as  the 
vines  are  not  in  the  way.  Shallow  cultiva- 
tion is  best  in  most  cases.  When  the  pump- 
kins ripen  in  the  fall,  or  before  any  frost 
comes,  haul  them  carefully  to  the  barn  or 
shed.  Leave  a  piece  of  the  stem  on  each 
pumpkin.  Cover  them  with  hay  or  straw. 
Sort  them  over  occasionally,  but  keep  them 
covered.  You  can  have  pumpkins  to  feed 
till  Christmas  or  later.  If  they  freeze 
through  their  covering,  and  you  have  an  old 
open  well  or  spring,  place  them  in  it  and 
thaw  them  out.  Omer  R.  Abraham. 


Sell  Exhaustion 

Is  the  Tenant-Farmer  to  Blame  for  It> 

IT  IS  generally  believed  that  tenant-farmers 
are  "soil-robbers.  '  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  statement,  "The  tenant-farmer 
skins  the  land.''  The  two  phrases,  "soil- 
robbers'"  and  "land-skinners,"  are  not  ex- 
actly identical.  There  is  a  suggestion  that 
land-skinning  is  soil-robbing  of  a  superficial 
character.  The  most  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  land  takes  more  from  the  soil  than 
does  extensive  culture.  Tenant-farmers, 
especially  share  tenants,  are  rarely  inclined 
to  devote  very  large  amounts  of  labor  per 
acre. 

In  share  tenancy  the  landlord  puts  up  a 
definite  area  of  land  against  an  indefinite 
amount  of  labor.  The  tenant  usually  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  labor  and  finds  it  to  his 
interest  to  use  labor  more  sparingly  than  he 
would  if  he  owned  the  land.  For  this  reason 
the  share  tenant  finds  it  to  his  interest  to 
take  less  of  the  exhaustible  elements  of 
fertility  from  the  land  in  the  form  of  crops 
than  does  the  owner. 

Crops  are,  of  course,  only  one  of  the 
causes  of  soil  exhaustion.  The  washing  of 
the  land  is  under  some  conditions  a  greater 
source  of  loss  than  is  crop  production.  The 
tenant  is  much  less  interested  in  preventing 
losses  from  erosion. 

But  soil  exhaustion  is  not  to  be  measured 
simply  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility  taken  from  the  soil  each 
year ;  it  is  the  difference  between  the  amount 
taken  from  the  land  in  crops  or  lost  by  ero- 
sion, and  the  amount  put  back  in  the  form 
of  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  which 
is  the  true  measure  of  soil-robbing. 

As  a  class,  tenant-farmers  sell  a  larger 
share  of  their  hay  and  grain  and  feed  fewer 


You  cannot  make  some  farmers  more 
angry  than  to  ask  them  to  stop  and  cut  some 
wood  before  going  to  the  field ;  yet  they 
insist  upon  having  dinner  promptly. 


Your  fruit  is  not  at  its  best  in 
yield,  flavor,  color  or  shipping 
qualities  unless  the  Potash  supply 
is  adequate  and  available. 

A  fertilizer  for  fruit  should  contain 
at  least  12%  Potash 

Many  growers  use  annually  200  lbs.  Muriate 
of  Potash  per  acre. 

Potash  also  insures  strong  wood  and  early  and 
continuous  bearing. 

Write  us  for  prices  if  your  dealer  doesn't 
carry  Potash  Saks;  also  for  our  free  books 
with  formulas  and  directions. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

CoBtineiita]  Building,  Baltimore 

Mona<liiock  Block,  Chicago 
Wbitney  CentrarBank  BuiMine. 
New  Orleans 


How  We  Whipped  Them 

OUR  big  true  storj'  of  how  the  farmers 
whipped  the  grain,  coal  and  lumber 
combines  will  begin  in  the  next  number 
and  will  run  for  five  consecutive  issues. 


live  stock  than  do  farmers  who  own  the 
land  they  cultivate.  This  means  that  tenant- 
farmers  return  to  the  soil  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  what  they  take  from  it  than  do 
owners.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  practice  con- 
forms to  the  best  interest  of  the  tenant. 
The  care  of  live  stock  provides  profitable 
employment  for  the  farmer  at  times  when 
he  cannot  be  employed  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  grain. 

Aside  from  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
feeding  live  stock,  there  is  an  increased 
crop  yield  where  cattle  are  fed  on  the  farm 
and  the  manure  utilized  upon  the  land. 
Whether  this  is  important  to  the  tenant 
depends  upon  whether  he  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  farm  to  reap  the  results. 

A  proper  system  of  regulating  the  renting 
of  land  would  provide  compensation  for  the 
fertilizer  produced  but  not  realized  upon 
by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  who  wants 
his  tenants  to  give  thought  to  the  produc- 
tion of  manure  must  not  only  place  a  true 
value  upon  this  product,  but  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  supply  on  hand  when  the  tenant 
leaves.  The  animal-food  left  upon  the  farm 
is  paid  for  by  whoever  gets  it,  but  the  land- 
lord wants  the  plant-food  (manure)  for 
nothing  and  grumbles  because  there  isn"t 
much..  Place  a  true  value  on  the  tenant's 
manure-pile,  and  the  pile  will  grow. 

Lack  of  capital  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  tenants  sell  feedable  crops  in- 
stead of  keeping  live  stock.  It  takes  much 
less  capital  to  produce  and  sell  grain  than 
it  does  to  combine  grain-growing  and  stock- 
feeding.  In  grain-growing  the  tenant's  in- 
vestment is  not  only  smaller,  but  the  return 
is  quicker  than  in  grain  and  stock  farming. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  rate 
of  return  is  higher  in  grain-farming.  Very 
likely  it  is  not,  but  a  young  man  without 
enough  capital  to  become  a  live-stock 
farmer  can  usually  make  more  as  a  grain- 
farmer  than  he  can  as  a  hired  man.  The 
solution  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  of  soil 
exhaustion  must  be  found  in  a  better  credit 
system  or  in  a  form  of  tenancy  in  which 
the  landlord  provides  live  stock  to  consume 
the  feedable  products  of  the  farm. 

The  tenant-farmer  is  not  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  soil-robber. 
The  landlord  is  quite  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  tenant.  It  is  up  to  the  landlord  to  make 
it  both  possible  and  profitable  for  the  tenant 
to  farm  in  a  manner  which  will  keep  a 
supply  of  plant-food  in  the  soil. 

Henry  C.  Taylor. 


and  there  you  are !  Mr.  Mahhus'  theories 
will  then  come  into  play.  Whether  tTiis  un- 
pleasant outlook  has  stimulated  the  Roth-, 
amsted,  England,  chemists  to  special  efforts, 
or  their  discoveries  are  the  result  simply  of 
normal  researching,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  in  the  highest  degree  timely. 

Even  the  truck-farmer  knows  that  bac- 
teria play  an  important  role  in  rendering  the 
soil  fertile.  The  so-called  nitrifying  bacteria 
which  enable  growing  plants  to  draw  upon 
the  immense  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmos- 
phere, were  discovered  nearly  twenty-four 
years  ago.  The  decay  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  which  must  precede  its  use  as 
a  fertilizer,  is  caiased  by  bacteria. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Rothamsted 
chemists  to  bake,  or  Pasteurize,  or  disinfect 
the  soil  therefore  seems  at  first  sight  like  a 
direct  contradiction  of  these  modern  theo- 
ries regarding  bacterial  fertility.  This  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case,  however,  as 
they  proceed  to  explain.  It  seems  that 
ordinary  ^oil  has,  besides  its  bacterial  popu- 
lation, a  lot  of  other  inhabitants — ^great, 
hulking  individuals,  a  thousand  times  as 
large  as  bacteria  and  yet  very  small — which, 
like  our  human  giants  of  the  olden  time, 
spend  their  days  hunting  and  devouring  their 
.smaller  neighbors.  These  bactivorous  crea- 
tures look  like  amcebas ;  that  is,  they  are 
jelly-like  living  masses. 

It  was  accidentally  discovered  many  years 
ago  by  our  Alsatian  vine-grower  that  soil 
treated  with  disinfectants  became  more  fer- 
tile. Later  heating  was  found  to  have  the 
sarrie  effect.  For  years  these  discoveries 
attracted  no  attention,  and  apparently  were 
never  satisfactorily  explained  until  the 
recent  work  at  Rothamsted  cleared  up  the 
mystery.  It  appears  that  these  other  bodies 
of  the  soil  are  much  more  sensitive  to  heat 
and  germicides  than  the  bacteria.  When 
the  soil  is  so  treated,  the  former  are  killed, 
along  with  many  of  the  bacteria.  But  enough 
of  the  latter  remain  to  begin  a  repopulation 
as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable. 

They  then  breed  and  multiply  enormously. 
In  a  week  or  two  there  are  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  bacteria  in  each  grain  of  soil. 
7  he  result  of  this  enormous  increase  of 
bacteria  (most  of  them  ammonia-makers)  is 
to  double  the  crop  grown  on  that  piece  of 
soil.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  heating 
lasts  through  four  crops.  It  is  believed  that 
some  practical  utilization  of  this  discovery 
is  not  remote. 

It  is  not  out  of  the  way,  however,  to  call 
attention  to  the  very  obvious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  heating  the  tillable  soil  of,  say,  a 
two-hundred-acre  farm  to  a  "temperature  of 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours'"  every 
four  years.  Aside  from  this  defect,  the 
discovery  seems  of  immense  practical  impor- 
tance. It  is  extremely  interesting,  any- 
way. V.  J.  YOUMA.NS. 


The  Rothamsted  Amoeba 

SCIENCE  has  again  come  to  the  rescue  of 
an  extravagant  and  wasteful  world.  Bake 
the  soil  and  you  can  double  your  crops,  is 
her  latest  dictum.  This  will  be  good  news 
for  Mr.  Hill  and  other  prophets  of  famine, 
who  declare  that  the  appetite  of  the  world 
is  rapidly  overtaking  its  productivity.  The 
L'nited  States,  they  say.  will,  unless  some- 
thing radical  is  done,  before  many  years  be 
importing  instead  of  exporting  food  prod- 
ucts. Other  nations  being  in  the  same  boat, 
there  won"t  be  enough  food  to  "go  round" — 
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Should  Maintain 
Fertility? 


Soil 


THIS  question  should  concern  every  citizen, 
for,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  e\  ery 
citizen  has  an  interest  at  stake  in  the  soil 
of  his  country.  His  business  cannot  be  so 
remote  from  the  production  of  foodstuff  and 
clothing  as  not  to  be  affected  for  better  or 
for  worse  as  the  source  of  foodstuff  pnd 
fabric  is  improved  or  depleted.  .Neverthe- 
less, the  great  majority  of  citizens  of  this, 
or  of  ariy  other  country,  take  but  a  casual 
interest  in  this  vital  subject.  The  majority 
are  not  farmers  or  farm-owners,  and  always 
having  had  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear,  they 
assume  that  they  and  their  children  will 
continue  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  The  fact 
that  some  spots  of  the  earth's  surface  once 
fertile  are  now  barren  has  no  interest  for 
them;  it  is  also  true,  they  reason,  that  other 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  farmed  a  thou- 
sand years  and  still  yield  abundantly. 

If,  then,  society  cannot  be  trusted  to  lock 
after  soil  conservation,  how  about  those 
more  immediately  concerned,  those  whose 
income  is  directly  aft'ected?  Of  these  classes 
the  most  important  are  the  owner  and  the 
tenant.  In  62.9  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  American  farmer  is  also  the  operator ; 
in  37.1  cases  the  owner  is  not  the  operator, 
the  latter  being  a  tenant.  It  is  plain  that 
both  the  owner  and  the  tenant  must  derive 
income  from  the  same  piece  of  land.  This 
being  true,  which  shall  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  the  soil  up  to  its  best? 
Both  ought  to  be  concerned  in  doing  so, 
even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  for  both 
derive  income  from  the  product.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  is  likely  to  be  moved 
from  an  altruistic  standpoint  to  prevent  soil 
depletion.  Before  deciding  from  which  parry 
the  initiative  must  come,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  relative  interests  of  the  two.  The 
tenant  stays  on  an  average  not  much  over 
three  years  on  the  same  farm,  hence  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  soil  is  hardly 
likely  to  outlive  that  period  of  time.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  preach  to  him  about  the  danger 
that  the  potassium  will  give  out  in  150  years, 
or  that  the  nitrogen  will  last  only  a  few 
decades.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  exhaust 
it  in  the  one,  two  or  five  years  for  which 
he  is  likely  to  have  the  farm  in  charge.  If 
he  contemplates  buying  a  farm,  it  is  not, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  one  he  has  been 
operating.  Thus,  under  the  circumstances, 
little  can  be  hoped  from  him  in  the  way  of 
better  treatment  of  the  soil.    He  rs  farming 
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Thia  book 
containa 
practical  talks  on  the  care, 
adjustment  and  use  of  modem  farm  ^ 
implements.  Every  farmer  should  get 
this  book  and  keep  it. 
Deere  &  Mansur  Corn  and  Cotton  Plant- 
ers, Disc  Harrows  and  Hay  Loaders 
No  9  Edge-drop  Planters,  Model  B  Disc 
Harrow-Single  and  dofible— are  the*  world  s 
Sf  slii^s.  Gold  medal  winners  at  every 
exposition.  £j,  Get  Quality  and  ser.,ce--John 
™^        Deere  Dealers  Gwe  Both. 

Tell  US  what  tool 
«  you  want  to  know 
'about;  then  ask 
for  big  book,  ^ 
*^package  N0.X-/I 
f  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Holine,  111. 


ajl  "    Salzei's  Potatoes  arc  known  the 
world  over  for  extreme  earliness. 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  New  TorSer 
g  gives  to  Salzer'6  Enrliest  PolAto  the  BfltV 
I  toDlshing  yield  of  464  bushels  per  acrel  ' 

fsalzer's  Earliest  Potato  Collection. 

k       Composed  of  four  rare  earliest  and  one's 
Jlater  sort,  separately  pacHed,  full  weight, 
I  per  bbl.  only  (4.00.   Catalog  tells  1  ' 

.  Fop  16  Cents. 

i  10,000  kernels  of  aplendidLettuce,  Radieh,i 
J  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Onion,  Celery,  \ 
IParsk'V,  Carrol.  Melon  and  Flower  Seed*  - 
I  producing  bushels  of  yegetablea  and 
/  flowers  /or  10c  postpaid. 
I  Big  vegetable  and  farm  seed  cata- 
lu^ue  free  for  the  asking. 
->  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co  ,  ^f/fffjlM'Kmd 
119  8«.  StU  8t ,  toCroBBe,  Wto.y'mMlBW'JI 


ill  order  to  s^t  what  he  cim  out  oP  the  farm 
and  to  get  it  soon.    The  sooner,  the  bettert 
This,   by   elimination,   brings   us  to  the 
landlord  as  the  final  hope.    If  the  owner  of 
the  soil  cannot  be  trusted  to  conserve  the 
soil,   it  must  deteriorate.     Too   often  the 
landlord  has  bought  the  farm  in  anticipation 
of  a  rise  in  its  market  price.    He  is  a.  specu- 
lator, and  so  he,  too,  worries  little  about 
what  the  soil  will  produce  forty  years  hence, 
but  only  what  it  will  sell  for  withm  a  period 
a  quarter  as  long.     Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
landlord   through   whom   the  improvement 
must  come.     When  land  ceases  to  rise  so 
fast  in  value  that  its  rent,  rather  than  its 
unearned  increment,  is  the  essential  thing, 
the  landlord  then  in  possession  will  bethink 
himself.     And  when  this  time  comes,  the 
landlord  in  charge  will  take  his  tenant  into 
his  confidence  and  will  make  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  tenant  to  stay  a  long  time  on  the 
same  land.     Then  the  tenant  will  concern 
himself  with  what  the  soil  will  produce  a 
decade  and  more  in  the  future.    He  will  not 
lose  the  added  fertility  which  his  last  years 
of  operation  have  put  into  the  soil,  but,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  England,  he  will  be  paid 
for  this  its  full  market  value.     The  land- 
lord who  anticipates  this  general  movement 
and  carries  out  this  program  before  he  is 
compelled  to  do  so  will  make  himself,  his 
tenant  and  his  community  the  richer.  But 
while  society  will  have  to  make  some  regu- 
lations, and  while  the  tenant  will  have  to  be 
educated,  it  is  the  landlord  who  occupies  the 
strategic  position  through  which  the  forces 
must  acti  Benj.'iMIN  H.  Hibbard. 
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ROBERTIBUfST  EOMPANY. 

H°4M6  5  b  FRONT  STPHILADELPHIfl.PA. 


Charming  large  variety  of  beautiful 
she<l  pink  color— a  grand  Aster  for  cut 
ting  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
long  stems.  Bloom  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  May  planting  or  OCq 
earlier  if  started  indoors.  Pkt.. 


A  Packet  of  Swiss  Chard 


With  every  order«including*"Miss  Mary  Astere-we  will 
send  a  packet  of  this  all-purpose  vegetable  t«tfAou«  cost. 
Takes  the  place  of  Asparagus,  Celery  and  Greens,  Can 
be  out  many  times  in  a  season. 

ri-T»  TT"  C  Our  Maeniflcent  IUu8triit«d  Cataloe 
r  K.       £4   of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Guthrie-Lorenz  Co. ,  626  Grand  Ave. ,  Pes  Moines,  la 
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SMALL  FRUITS 


Grapes,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries.  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Strawberries— best  growers,  most 
orolific  varieties.  Get  our  catalogue.  Has  accu- 
rate  iJe«cripti«n»  t-oA  offers  maaj  speoial  '>"l!"''"- 
nOO  acres.  Without  extra  charge— ,^^  ith  every  31 -W 
nurchase,  we  give  yoa  10  kernels  grown  from  the 
S350  Prlie  corn  (10  ears)  ot  the  National  Com 
Show.    Your  only  chance  to  get  this  prize  corn. 
J5  years  in  busincee.    Sell  Sitect.    No  agents. 
Everything  true  to  name  and  dependable  stock. 
W   N.  SCARFf,      New  CarUale,  0'. 


.  SEND  ME  10  CENTS 


a  von  will  send  me  the  addresses  of  two  of  your  flower, 
lovinef  riends,  I  will  send  you  my  bargaiii  collection  of 
^Saweet  Peas,  Oiant  Orchids  flowering  type,  iV^tts- 
&^,dwarfcbam^eleonmi^^^^ 

GIANT  MARGUERITE  CARNATION 

w  hich  blooms  In  4  months  Irom  lowing  .  Will 
send  "Flower  Culture"  and  my  descriptive 
1912  catalog  containing  48  pages.  Write  today, 
enclosing  10  ceuts.  MISS  C..H.  LIPPINCOTT, 
Pioneer  Seedswoman.  Dept.  33,  HUDSON,  WIS. 
fl  boni-'s  ride  trom  MiuneapoUs) 


The  Drill  on  the  Farm 

IN  ORDER  to  raise  a  maximum  crop  of  gram^ 
the  farmer  must  produce  a  maximum  crop 
of  grain  plants.  By  this  I  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  should  crowd  the  ground — we 
are  all  inclined  to  sow  too  thinly — but  rather 
that  a  maximum  crop  is  produced  by  an 
even  stand  of  uniform  plants.  This  also  will 
produce  the  greatest  tonnage  of  straw  or 
fodder,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  heavy 
yields  of  grain  come  from  heavy  plants. 

A  heavy  yield  of  plants  is  produced  from 
an  even  stand  of  uniform  plants.  Heavy 
tonnage  of  any  crop  is  never  made  on  a 
patchy  looking  field.  The  field  that  gives 
the  tonnage,  whether  it  be  hay,  corn,  fodder 
or  grain,  iff  not  the  one  that  shows  a  heavy 
jungle  here  and  a  bare  patch  there  scattered 
through  a  mass  of  just  an  ordinary  crop. 

It  is  not  alone  the  tonnage  of  fodder  and 
the  bushels  per  acre,  but  also  the  uniform 
quality  of  the  grain  that  is  effected  by  the 
evenness  of  the  stand.  One  cannot  hope  to 
produce  the  same  grade  of  grain  upon  the 
Ihin  patches  that  he  will  find  where  the 
plants  are  ewnly  distributed.  In  the  thin 
patches  and  around  the  margins  of  open 
places  the  plants  will  grow  larger  and  stay 
green  after  the  others  are  ripe^  producing 
giant  heads  and  kernels  that  lower  the 
grade  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  uniform  plants  is  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  seed.  Uniform  distribution 
over  -the  surface  is  not  sufficient,  but  uni- 
form depth  of  planting  counts  for  quite  as 
much.  We  cannot  hope  to  produce  uniform 
plants  when  some  of  the  seed  lies  on  the 
surface  and  the  rest  is  buried  all  the  way 
from  nothing  to  four  inches. 

The  machines  manufactured  to  distribute 
seed  in  the  proper  manner  are  called  drills. 
Why  a  farmer  should  attempt  to  do  without 
one  is  hard  to  understand.  He  may  in  some 
cases  get  nearly  as  good  a  crop  by  shiftless 
methods,  but  it  would  be  just  the  same  for 
him  to  do  without  in- 
•29  surance  on  his  build- 
ings. 


Low  Prices 
Freight  .PAID 


r-  "bur  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  listof  tbe  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  offered.   Less  than  bait  ^ 
agents'  prices!     AU  orders  guaranteed  \ 
This  catalogue  will  save  yon  money  I 
Don't  buy  your  plants  till  you've  read  it. 
81CH  LAND  NUBSERIES,  Bo»  lOB,  RochBSler.N.  V. 
Jtoeheeter  is  t;»e  tree  center  of  the  world. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

SLAYMAKEB  &  SON 


iGet  the  best  plants  at  low  prices. 
(Send  for  oar30th.  annual  catalog. 
Try  Bethel,  best  new  one- 

Wyomlne,  I>el> 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN 
YIELD  ITS  LIMIT 

Plant  thoroughbred  seeds.  Thor- 
oughbred seeds  do  not  happen, 
They  result  from  lone  and  intelli 
gent  breeding.  They  produce 
big  crops  of  the  best  vege- 
tables.  Use  Ferry's. 
For  sale  everywhere. 
1012  SEED  ANNUAL 
FREE  ON  REQUEST 

R  y  FFHV  &  CO..  DalrolL  Wsh. 


The  accompanying 
diagram  shows  the  re- 
sults of  four  years' 
(1908,  '09,  '10.  '11) 
trials  at  the  Iowa  Ex- 
'5  periment  Station.  This 
work  was  conducted 
■10'  with  winter  wheat,  and 
while  the  difference  is 
not  great,  it  shows  a 
difference  of  f  o  u  r 
bushels  per  acre  net 
gain  for  the  drill.  This 
means  that,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
twenty-five  acres  will  pay  for  a  drill. 

When  a  seed  sprouts  and  starts  to  grow,  it 
first  throws  out  two  or  three  rootlets.  These 
enter  the  soil  and  take  up  water  for  the 
stem  which  shortly  starts  to  grow  upward. 
Soon   after  this   stem   appears   abo\»e  the 
ground,  a  second  set  of  roots  are  thrown 
out  in  the  surface  soil.    As  soon  as  these 
roots  are  well  established.,  the  first  roots  die. 
and  what  is  left  of  th*  seed  rofs,  and  all 
the  food  of  the  plant  is  gained  from  its  new 
source  of  supply.     Now  it  is  ev'idenf  that 
any  depth  greater  than  is  necessary  to  obtain 
moisture  for  germination  is  detrimental,  for 
it  delays  by  just  that  much  the  growth  of 
the  plant.    Deep  planting  does  not  hav'e  any 
influence  upon  the  depth  of  the  root  system 
of  the  plant.     In  sowing  small  grain,  the 
farmer  should  go  to  his  field  in  the  morning 
and  scrape  away  the  dry  top  soil.    It  will  be 
easy  to  see  how  close  to  the  surface  the 
moisture  rises  during  the  night.     The  seed 
should  be  placed  just  in  the  top  of  this 
moist  soil.     It  is  rarely  over  two  inches 
below  the  surface.  L.  C.  Burnett. 


'Couni  ihe  Indians 
on  the  Hoad" 

The 


Motocxcle 

This  up-to-date  vehicle  will  take 
you  at  any  speed  over  any  road, 
any  distance  and  back  again. 

THE  INDIAN  1912  MODELS 

4  H.  P.,  Single  Cylinder,  $200       7  H.  P.,  Twin  Cylinder,  $250 

The  handiness,  the  peculiar  readiness  for  use  and  the  reliability  of  the  Indian  iriake  it 
a  wise  and  profitable  investment  for  the  farmer  Maintained  at  small  expense  Offiaal 
record  shows  that  the  Indian  has  run  nearly  32  miles  on  1  pmt  of  gasoline.  Can  be  nan 
ItTny  speed  from  3  to  50  miles  an  hour  Invaluable  m  emergences  Fits  your  needs 
to  better  advantaere  than  any  other  vehicle.  „    ■  ■     ^  ^      •  „ 

The  Free  Engine  Clutch  enables  you  to  slow  down  and  get  off  w.tnout  stopping 
the  engine  and  to  start  -again  without  pedaling  or  running-al6ngs.de.   You  simply  move 

14  Important  improvements  in  1912  models.  New  Indian  Armored  type 
magneto  ^entirely  enclosed  Protected  from  oil,  dust  and  moisture.  Perfect  ignition 
^S.    This  felture  and  the  Free  Engine  Clutch  are  supplied  free  ot  extra- charge 

'''*\f200^a|emfXoughout  the  country  sell  the  Indian.  So  that  no  matter  where 
you  may'ride,  you're  always  in  Indian  territory 

Learn  more  abotit  this  wonderfully  usejul  machine.  Write  today  for  neiv  1912 
catalogue.    Mailed  free  to  any  address.  ^ 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO. 

827  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

LONDOf* 

a 


(Largest  Manufaelurers  of 
Motorcycles  in  the  World.) 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Thl^me  is  a  W^rantee  all  over  the  world  of  the  most  modern  scientific  farm  and 
garden  tools  manufactured.    Every  Planet  Jr  ^        1^      A  £ 

cuts  your  worK  in  nali 

TV,,..:,,  tools  double  your  crop  yield,  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season  and  last  a  life- 
time    Bui^to  ^"/«SbTa  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  with  over  35  years 

experience,^  planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  Single  Wheel  Hoe. 

Cultivator  and  Plo'W  Combined  plants  all  garden 


I  No.  6  I  u„|j|.yj^foP  ana  now  «  ^. _—  , 

-seeds  accurately  in  hills  or  drills;  hoes,  cultivates,  and  plows  quickly, 
aind  thoroughly:  Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners  every  where 
Planet  Jr  Twelve=tooth  Harrow.  Cultivator,  and  Pul- 
verizer is  invaluable  in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  mar- 
'  keT|"den    Its  12  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground^ 
in  finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants. 

Xl'T*  IT  IT  I  A  64=page  illustrated 
K  farm  and  garden  bookl 

It'*  full  of  valuable'inforraation  on  all  crop  growi 
'  .^sSend  postal  for  it  today! 

SL  Allen  &.Co 

Box  llO^F 
Philadelphia  Pa 


ONIONS 


PER  ACRE  FROM  MY 

GRANDPii'S  PRIDE  ONIONS 


grown  by  W  one  of     ^-^l^^^^t^.^^nl^'!^^^  Z^^lU^XlW^'^T^^^l 
^;'^,.^?v  vea?  on  ordinary  farm  land !   I  won't  charge  you  one  cent  for  this  informa- 


f'rom  lyiwac'r^X'^^ii'o  or  iireo  jeers'.   Write  me  TODAY) 

A.  O.  6ILBERTSON,  Krop  Krank,     Box  767, 


and  make  a.  fortune 

Mason  City.  Iowa 


675,000  Peacb 


800^00  Apples    FRUIT  TREES 

We  grow  whattrees  we  sell  from  beoring  orchard^  and  f^'nish  them  direct  to  the 
placer  at  75  Ter  cent  less  than  yoa  pay  agents  and  de«,le^^-  J^very  Tree  as^ 
■ad  Guaranteed  free  from  scale,  fresh  dug,  and  personal  attention  given  eacn  oraer. 

Fruit  Tree  Collection  -10  Trees  worth  $2.60  for  91^5. 
i  C*fatpr/av.  Pear  i  SoIL^^^     \  ^Si^<^rry  \  ^'^oTs^^-^r^.e  1  ^'^^  Qu.nce 

MULONEV  BROS.    &   WELLS  CO.        Box  62         Oansville,   N.  V. 


CLOVER  ^'^D  TIMOTHY„ru\%''l 


PER 

^    EL 

(Jheapest  and  Best  Seedliig  Known. 
Alsike,  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  one-third  Al, 
sike  a  Ereat  bargain.  Most  wonderful  hay  and  pasture 
combtn^ton  that  grows.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and 
our  large  76-paBe  catalog  describing  this  wondcrtul  grass 
mixture  and  be  convinced.  Far  ahead  of  anything  you 
can,sow  »nd  ridicvdonsly  cheap.    Write  ^'f°"  f^'^f^";^,^  . 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  542,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


GRAPE  VINES 

Best  varieties  for  vineyard  and  garden.  Mil-  Send  lor 
Hons  of  vines  for  sale.  Our  free  book  gives  F  K  E  E 
instruction  for  planting,  cultivating  and  prun-  qh 
inir  Profusely  illustrated.  Issued  by  the 
areest  growere  of  grape  vines  and  smalUruits  m  the 
coun&y.   T  S.  EUBBAKD  CO.,  Box  30,  FredOKia,  N  Y. 


ONSIDER  NOW 


what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  money 
you  will  save  on  your  next  season's 
fertilizer  bill  if  you  should  buy  your 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  other  Farm  Chemicals  and  mix  them  yourself 

Your  own  brand  MIXED  AT  HOME  will  be  better 
than  any  patent  brand  and  is  sure  to  have  in  it  just 
what  you  want. 

Book  of  formulas  and  full  instructions  for  Home 

Mixing  will  be  sent 

FREE   OF  COST 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  Cgrd 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Chilean  Propaganda 
17  Madison  Avenue,  New  York       NO  branch  offices 
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The  Open  Doors 


On 

the  Bell 

Highway 


The  Bell  system  opens  ] 
more  than  six  million 
telephone  doors,  so  that 
each  subscriber  can  talk 
with  any  other  subscriber. 

It  provides  a  highway  of 
universal  communication  to  open 
and  connect  all  these  doors. . 

It  also  furnishes  the  vehicle  for  use 
on  this  highway,  to  carry  speech*  from 
door  to  door  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bell  highway  is  used  daily  by  more  than  twenty 
million  people — all  telephone  neighbors — by  means- of 
universal  service. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Poll  CP 


One  St/stem 


Universal  Service 


Florida,  New  Colony  at  Harwood 

On  the  East  Coast,  lOS  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  6] 
miles  from  St.  Augustine*.  12  milos  north,  of  Ormond 
and  12  miles  from  Daytona.    Good  markets. 

5  and  10  acre  farms,  good  soil,  low  prices;  town  lots 
right  in  center  of  town.  Business  lots  25  s  loO,  residence 
lots  50x150.  A  beautiful  place  to  make  a  home  and  a 
good  place  for  industrious  people.  Write  for  particulars. 
AMERICAN  LAND  COMPANY  OF  FLORIDA.  W  A  Pridmore,  Pres. 
18  *^outli  Kldeewood  Ave.,  Daytona,  Fla. 

Chicago  Office,  319  Title  &  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  litinois. 


1^  LAWN  FENCE 

Many  desigms.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  paje  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries. 
Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
Box   403    Winchester.  Ind. 


STOPI  STOP!  ^..P! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 


Z  le  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  Now 
Pumping  Engine 

■1  postal  today  for 


United  States  Bonded 

Engine.    Burns  gas,  gr*sf]iiie. 

kerosene,  distillate      Consider  these 

12 — Advantages  — 12 

1st.  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  "2Dd,  Xo  violent  vibration 
3i:d,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4th.  Easily 
portab  e:  mounted  any*vbere.  Olh.  Ererjr  eiifine 
part  am',  liorse  poircr  puaraote*^.  6th,  Abso- 
lutelj  fr>J9t  proof-  7th.  Poaitive'T  most 
economical  miming  engine  made  8th,  Only 
ene;ine  with  pullej  on  both  sides.  Pth,  Small 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines. 
l"ih.  Perfect  luhrication,  conlins  A-  ignition. 
11th,  Lowest  cost  engine  in  the  world.  l-2tti, 
JIade  1>T  reputahle  tinn,  6ii  years  in  bnain'^a 


111- 


United  States  Engine  Works 

1507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


My  Big  Free  Display  Vehicle 
Book  Gives  You  Hundreds  of 
Styles  to  Select  a  Buggy  From 

IN  THIS  Book.  I  show  you  more  bugrgies  in  different  styles  ttian  you  can 
see  from  25  retail  dealers'  stores. 
Thousands  of  people  buy  from  me.  because  they  can  gret  a  better  stj'le 
vehicle  to  suit  their  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  save  big  money  by  buying 
direct  from  me.  the  manufacturer. 

I  have  been  in  business  12  years.  From  a  small  beginning:,,  making  to 
order  only  a  few  hundred  vehicles  the  first  year,  I  have  grown  to  be  the 
larsrest  maker  of  buggies  and  carriages  in  the  world. 

My  business  is  a  personal,  man  to  man,  face  to  face  business.  Through 
my  catalog  you  come  into  my  factory,  pick  out  what  you  want,  have  it  made 
to  order,  and  buy  at  wholesale  prices  on  30  days'  fiee  trial. 
Don't  take  any  stock  in  what  manufacturers,  selling  to  jobbers  through 
.  dealers,  say  about  mail  order  houses.    I  am  cutting  into  their  business — 

H.  C  PHELPS,  I'rea.      jjjg  shoe  pinches — that  is  why  they  are  setting  up  the  howl. 

SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

Made  to  Order,  Sold  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial  sA^Is\Sg'EFG& 


Why  not  be  fair  to  yourself  and  to  me  and  investigate  before 
you  buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  It  only  takes  a  day  or  two  to 
get  tbis  big  showroom  catalog  of  mine  that  I  bave  writtea  my- 
self, which  tells  yoQ  more  about  my  trade-mark  vehicles  for 
every  purpose  than  I  can  tell  m  an  advertisement.  Justa  postal 
will  bring  the  book  at  once.  \\"ait  two  or  three  days,  get  the 
book,  see  my  styles,  read  niy  fair  plan  of  selling,  compare  my 
prices — and  then  decide  wlicre  you  will  buy. 

150  000  Peocle   ti^^"®  already  made  these  comparisons 
'  ^       and  are  customers  of  mine.   I  am  going 

To  i^ive  better  bu^r^'ies  at  less  money  to  20.000  more  buyers  this 
year.  Will  you  be  one  of  them i  Anyway,  use  your  best  judg- 
"m..'nt,  without  preji'idice.  and  send  for  my  free  book.  1  will  pay 
the  postage — send  it  to  you  gladly. 

No  other  maker  of  hiirh  grade  vehicles  makes  as  fair  an  offer 
as  I  do.  nor  prices  as  low.  considering  the  quality.  Why  not 
write  me  today  for  book  and  full  particulars! 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co..  Station  23 ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Two 
Years 
Guarantee^ 


Sugaring  1  ime 

By  Berton  Braley 

WTHEX  the  sap  begins  to  run 

"      Following  the  thaw. 
Somehow  seems  that  spring's  begun. 

Spite  of  winds  so  raw. 
Round  and  round  within  my  head 

Runs  this  little  rhyme  : 
"Winter's  dying,  spring  comes  flying" 

Maple-sugar  time  ! 

When  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

Every  tree  you  tap 
Gives  its  drops  just  one  by  one, 

Slowlj-  drains  the  sap. 
But  the  pails  are  full  at  last, 

-Then  you  boil  it  down — 
Nectar  which  nor  poor  nor  rich 

Ever  taste  in  town. 

For  there's  something  in  it  then 

Fresh  from  out  the  vat 
Which  you  never  get  again — 

Something  in  it  that 
Sends  a  thrill  adown  your  throat. 

Stirs  your  thoughts  to  rhyme  : 
"Winter's  going,  spring  is  showing" — 

Maple-sugar  time  ! 

When  the  sap  begins  to  run 

Following  the  thaw. 
All  ray  murmurings  are  done, 

Life's  without  a  flaw. 
Pour  the  syrup  on  mj'  cakes — 

Hear  the  joy-bells  chime  ! 
Winter's  dying,  spring  comes  flying — 

Maple-sugar  time  ! 


The  Farm  Garden 

IT  isn't  a  bit  too  early  to  begin  operations 
looking  to  the  making  of  a  good  farm  gar- 
den this  year :  the  first  thing  to  do  is  go 
out  and  measure  the  plat ;  be  accurate  about 
it ;  take  the  good  woman  of  the  house  along 
to  hold  one  end  of  the  tape  ;  it  is  better  to 
get  her  interested  now.  for  you  will  need 
her  help  by  and  by.  The  chances  are  that 
she  already  knows  more  about  what  a  good 
garden  should  be  like  than  you  will  ever 
know. 

Next  make  a  plan  of  the  plat ;  it  is  a  pretty 
good  practice  to  make  it  on  a  scale  of  two 
inches  to  the  yard.  It  works  out  pretty  well 
on  that  scale.  Go  at  the  job  with  a  view  of 
keeping  it  until  this  time  next  year.  Whfen 
you  make  your  next  plan,  you  can  then  look 
after  the'  proper  rotations. 

Send  a  postal  card  to  some  of  the  leading 
seed-houses,  asking  them  to  send  their  cata- 
logues. Don't  depend  on  "store"'  seeds. 
Judge  of  the  house  you  will  patronize  by 
their  catalogue.  And  then  get  the  best 
seeds. 

If  you  are  farming  right,  you  have  some 
nice  fresh  manure  out  at  the  barn  which 
has  been  liberally  sprinkled  with  floats. 
Make  a  liberal  application  of  this.  Turn  it 
under.  Take  narrow  furrows,  and  plow  a 
little  deeper.  This  mixes  the  top  and  bot- 
tom soil.  Let  the  hens  in.  The  cold  and 
hens  will  make  it  hard  for  cutworms  and 
other  such  depredators.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  seed  the  garden  to  rye  and  let  the  hens 
pasture  on  it  during  the  winter.  The  drop- 
pings help. 

Most  gardens  are  nearly  square.  If  yours 
is.  make  the  rows  at  right  angles  with  the 
road  so  people  going  by  can  the  more  readily 
see  what  a  really  good  garden  looks  like. 
Make  the  rows  straight. 

Now.  having  the  outline  of  the  plan,  dot 
two-inch  spaces  along  the  two  sides,  which 
will  serve  to  show  the  ends  of  three-foot 
rows. 

"Wife,  what  shall  we  plant  along  that 
farther  fence?  As  it  is  quite  a  little  ways 
from  the  house,  let  us  plant  something 
which  is  not  used  every  day.  What  was 
there  last  year?  Peas?  Well,  let  us  plant 
the  three  or  four  farther  rows  to  sweet 
corn.  We  didn't  have  enough  last  year. 
Let  us  plant  two  rows  every  two  weeks  for 
two  months." 

"After  the  corn,  let  us  plant  two  rows  of 
\ery  early  potatoes,  for  you  know.  John, 
that  when  we  wait  for  the  field  potatoes, 
you  never  get  them  in  as  early  as  you  figure 
on,  and  then,  too.  it  is  usually  so  far  to 
the  patch." 

There  you  are,  the  wife  will  help  you 
out.  the  only  thing  is  to  get  it  all  on  paper, 
don't  wait  until  the  garden  is  plowed,  then 
expect  her  to  think  it  all  out  in  a  minute, 
and  end  the  matte-  by  throwing  th.».  seed  in 
the  ground  haphazard ;  the  only  rotation 
which  I  would  watch  very  closely  would  be 
to  follow  the  legumes  (peas  and  beans) 
with  something  else,  and  of  course  don't 
always  plant  the  potatoes  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  also  better  to  change  the  cabbage  and 
tomatoes. 

Plant  in  three-foot  rows  until  we  get  to 
the  perennial  rows ;  these  should  contain 
rhubarb,  horseradish,  sage  and  such  other 
seasoning  herbs  as  one  cares  for.  Some 
things  grov/  large  and  should  be  planted  in 
hills  six  feet  each  way. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  1912 

Reserve  the  dampest  place  for  the  celery ; 
take  a  chance  with  the  frost  for  the  sake 
of  having  early  corn  and  beans,  but  don't 
plant  all  you  intend  to  raise  at  once.  Plant 
in  succession. 

Plant  radish-seed  between  the  hills  of 
whatever  you  plant  first.  Plant  radish- 
seeds  with  the  beet-seed.  Never  give 
radishes  any  room  for  themselves.  It  is 
also  well  to  plant  a  few  lettuce-seeds  be- 
tween the  hills  of  corn.  Plant  the  peas 
thick.  Plant  the  hardy  varieties  early — 
they  will  stand  it.  Plant  to  suit  yourselves, 
but  try  doing  it  on  the  paper  first. 

As  to  fertilizer,  buy  the  raw  materials,  and 
mix  them  at  home.  We  must  get  a  little 
extra  for  the  garden.  After  the  garden  has 
been  plowed  again,  go  out  to  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  take  ^of  nitrate  of  soda.  40 
pounds;  dried  blood  (red),  40  pounds; 
Thomas  phosphate,  167  pounds;  sulphate  of 
potash.  67  pounds. 

Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  apply  broadcast 
before  harrowing,  and  incorporate  thor- 
oughly with  the  soil  by  the  use  of  a  smooth- 
ing-harrow. 

The  above  formula  is  approximately  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  potmds  per  acre  on 
our  garden  of  one-third  acre.  It  is  a  high- 
grade  article,  being  about  4-8-10  If  you 
use  a  mixed  fertilizer,  get  a  4-8-10.  ana 
apply  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds  to  the  garden. 

You  see  in  the  above  314  pounds  we  have 
the  plant-foods  without  the  filler.  Add  the 
filler  if  you  think  the  fertilizer  will  be  more 
easily  applied.  Add  all  you  like,  but  put 
it  all  on. 

It  is  now  time  to  lay  oft'  the  rows  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.  Plow  furrows  with  a  small 
plow  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted. 
Then  take  the  horses  out  of  the  garden 
for  the  season.  If  you  have  not  already 
a  good  wheel-hoe,  you  will  doubtless  order 
one  when  j'ou  get  the  plan  made. 

In  the  onion  section  lay  out  the  rows  two 
feet  apart,  then  a  row  in  the  center  of  those, 
then  again  a  row  between.  That  makes  the 
rows  nine  inches  apart. 

Of  course,  before  making  the  rows,  level 
the  ground  nicely  with  an  iron  rake.  There 
is  no  use  of  our  talking  of  directions  for 
planting  the  seeds.  The  very  best  of  direc- 
tions are  on  the  packets ;  follow  them.  And 
the  garden  is  started.  W.  H.  Sh.'W. 


A  Paying  Garden 
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MY  GARDEN  COfl- 
sists  of  one 
fifth  of  an  acre. 
The  land  is  cov- 
ered every  winter 
with  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  strawj- 
horse  -  manure, 
chicken  litter  and 
wood-ashes,  then 
hand-spread  early 
in  February. 
Spading  I  find 
better  than  plow- 
ing,   as   h  o  r  s  e  s 

trample  the  ground  too  much  and  the  fence- 
rows  are  neglected,  to  the  farmer's  loss. 

My  crops  are  yearly  rotated  in  a  four- 
year  plan  in  such  a  way  that  no  same  crop 
comes  on  the  same  spot  for  three  seasons. 
In  fertilizing,  a  few  wrinkles  are  worth 
watching :  ashes  are  a  grand  fertilizer  for 
green  peas  while  bad  for  beans,  and  chicken- 
manure  makes  rutabagas  and  turnips  grov/ 
to  leaves  too  much. 

Last  year's  returns  from  my  garden  had  a 
\alue  of  $133;  the  cost  was  $33.10,  leaving 
net  $94.90. 

The  plan  for  my  garden  for  the  season  of 
1912  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
chart.  1,  brooder;  2,  carrots;  3,  potatoes; 
4.  rutabagas;  5,  lettuce  in  frames;  6,  man- 
gels ;  7,  incubator  cellar ;  8,  cabbage,  peas, 
radishes,  lettuce;  9,  house;  10,  parsnips;  11, 
beans;  12,  old  Itrawberries ;  13,  new  straw- 
berries. I  have  the  currants  and  other 
bushes  between  the  potatoes  and  the  root 
crops.  P.^UL  BOYSEN. 


The  Farm  Oasis 

IN  ORDER  to  maintain  and  enjoy  life,  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  we  maintain  a  gar- 
den. A  garden  is  the  oasis  of  the  farm.  If 
our  farm  were  made  to  produce  as  our  one- 
eighth  acre  of  garden  does  and  the  same 
could  be  disposed  of  at  the  prevailing  prices 
at  maturity,  a  farmer  would  become  rich  in 
several  years,  and  yet  how  many  are  so 
indifterent  to  that  fenced-off  piece  of 
ground  somewhere  about  the  house.  Seldom 
do  most  of  us  realize  that  practically  every 
day  of  the  year  the  table  contains  something 
from  that  selfsame  patch. 

Our  garden  is  an  oasis  for  production, 
having    strong    mellow    soil    which    is  of 

course  (regardless 
of  this  fact)  not 
supposed  to  main- 
tain itself.    It  is 
generously    s  u  p  - 
plied  with  manure 
yearly.    We  apply 
alternately  h  e  n  - 
droppings  and 
wood-ashes,  thor- 
oughly mixed ;  well-rotted  hog-manure,  and 
stable  manure  for  the  truck  part  of  the 
garden.     About   three   eighths   of  garden 
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TheBlackHawtSpreader 

Of  Solid  OakAndSted 


is  built  with  the  precision  of  a  motor  car  and  the 
strength  of  a  locomotive.  Has  solid  oak  frame  and 
bottom.  Triple  Bearing  Trussed  Axles.  Flexible 
all-chain  drive  gives  great  power  and  light  draft. 

Two  speeds  on  cylinder.  Feed  gear  changes  from 
3  to  75  loads  per  acre. 

The  Black  Hawk  Spreader  has  no  cog  wheels.  It 
ii  the  simplest  ever  'devised.  All  working  parts 
outside  and  easy  of  access.  Important  bearings 
lined  with  Genuine  Babbitt  Metal. 

The  powerful,  indestructible,  trouble-proof  Black 
Hawk  is  the  best-paying  investment  you  can  make. 

Let  us  send  you  big  free  catalog  and  "20  reasons-" 
D.  M.  SECHLER  IMPLEMENT 

&  CARRIAGE  COMPANY. 
DEPT.  1  T5  MOLINE,  ILL. 


c  Increases 

Your  Com  Crop 

I  Your  simple  request  on  a  postal 
card,  which  costs  you  only  Ic,  brings 
you  our  great  corn  book  by  Professor 
A.  D.  Shamel  of  Illinois  Experiment 
Station.  The  study  of  this  book 
means  bigger  com  profits  for 
■you— sure.  Is  it  worth  one  cent  ^ 
to  get  this  book?  With  it,  will  , 
.come  our  big  catalog  of  fa- 
mous Emerson  Foot-Lift  Farm 
Implements.  Mai!  poBtal  now.V 

Emerson-Brantingbam  Co.  I 
53  Iron  St..  Rockford,  III; 


Cro^TheseWondetM 

Prize  Toitiatoesv 


^T^avMh^arees^artef  ies  of  tomatoes  in  the  world. 
Sneclmenshave  been  grown  weighing  over  4  lbs.,  and 
of  superior  quality  and  flavor.  Can  you  do  as  weU? 
It's  certainly  worth  trying.  Send  10c,  stamps  or  sriyer, 
and  we  will  send  a  trial  packet  (50  seed^ol  each  01  these 
varieties,  viz.;  Majestic,  Red      «  — ^  >  . 

Majestic,  Yellow  Majestic  " 

$75  IN  PRIZES 

are  offered  for  the 
largest  tomatoes' 
erown  this  year. 
Fti  1 1  particulars 
with  each  package. 
Aslt  for  our  com- 
plete  illustrated 
catalog  of  novelties 
and  standard  sorts 
vegetable,  flower 
and  farm  seeds.  Box  22 
Iowa  Seed  Co.  (J" 
Des  HoiDes.  Iowa.  1- 


$120  Net  Profit 

F'rom  *4  Acre  of 
Tbomas  Pure  Bred 

Strawberry  Plants 


An  average  profit  for  users  of  my 
plants.  Every  plant  guaranteed 
strons  rooted,  true  to  label,  free  from  disease. 
M  years'  experience  back  of  every  sale.  I  devote 
ail  my  time  to  breeding  strawberry  plants.  Have 
3Q0  acres.  I  will  select  varieties  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Write  today  for  my  Great  Straw- 
berry Book,  free.  Tells  how  to  buy,  plant,  cultivate, 
market.  65  engravings.  W.  W.  THOMAS,  The 
Str&wberry  Plant  Man,  268  Main  Street,  Anna,  111. 


I>c»  "Voxx  t>Xstx\.±^ 

riOWERSEEDO 


My  new  Flower  List,  with  dainty,  hand-painted  cover 
dpsi^,  describes  over  500  choice  sorts.  If  you  have  not 
already  received  a  copy,  send  addresses  of  two  others  who 
grow  flowers,  and  I  will  send  it,  pre^euting  you  also  with  a 

Coupon  Good  For  20  Cents 

TVOrth  of  flower  seeds,  at  half  price,  your  own  selection.  Be 
sure  to  write  for  it  before  you  plan  your  flower  garden. 

MISS  EMMA  V.WHITE,  Seedswoman 
3062  Aldrich  Ave.  So.       Minneapolis.  Minn. 

OSES     NEW  CASni 

is  the  greatest  book  on  the  CDlture  of  Eoeee  and  other 
plants  ever  published.  86  paces,  exquisitely  illustrated 
in  natural  colors.  Gives  lifetime  experience.  Tells 
everything  about  rose  culture.  Describes  wonderful 
Hoosier  Roses,  hardy  plants,  bulbs.  see<is,  etc.,  worlds 
best  for  home  planting.    It's  FREB.    Write  today. 

HELIXE.  BEOS.  CO.,  Box  32t  New  Castle,  lad. 


f ITAlOfi  FfiCE     Buy  direct  from  grower— enor- 
^-^^S^  mous  saving  — better  trees. 

Apple— one  year  tops  on  3  year 
ar^Ch^  roots,   80c  per  10,  $70  per  M. 

Wfiffr  other  fruit  e  quaily  low.  Five  New  Straw- 
'l/y  berry  Plants  for  testing,  fKee  on  request. 
A    Wo  guarantee  satisfaction.    We  pay  freight. 

■  fialbraltb  Nursery  Co..  Box  26,  Falrbnry.  Neb. 


GRAPEVINESf 

6tt  Tarietle«.  AlsoSmall  Frslts.  Trees,  etc.  Best  Root- 
ed Stock,  Genuine,  cheap,  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Deso. 
Drice-llst  free.      t1  IS  ROESCU  &  SON,  BoxK,  f  redonla,  N.  S. 


DUNHAM  PULVERiZERS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Dunham  Pulverizers,  Packers  and  Rollers 
are  made  suitable  to  every  soil  formation. 
Single  and  double  gang  pulverizers.  Flex- 
ible and  jointed-frame  pulverizers.  Com- 
bination surface  and 
Bub-surf ace  packers. 
All  stefl  land  rollers. 
Pipe  and  T  Bar  Eollers. 
An  average  increase  of 
.'SJ  bushels  per  ttcre  by 
using  the  I)  u  n  h  a  ni . 
Stock  near  you.  Write 
us. 

THE  DUNHAM  Ca. 
45-83  First  Ave. 
BEREAi  OHIO 
U.S.A. 


was  laid  out  in  six  beds,  as  illustrated. 
These  were  put  to  onions,  which  were  pulled 
early.  One  bed,  No.  2,  was  planted  to 
endive.  Beds  5  and  8  were  used  for  cab- 
bage. Beds  4  and  7  were  planted  to  toma- 
toes last  year,  from  which  .about  six  bushels 
of  nice  tomatoes  were  sold  or  canned  for 
home  use.  The  miscellaneous  bed,  No.  3, 
contained  some  beans,  early  radishes,  peas 
and  carrots,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  beds 
were  grown  a  bushel  of  red  beets  for  table 
use.  One  third  of  early-cabbage  bed  grew 
lettuce,  as  also  the  margin  of  one  tomato- 
bed.  The  onion-bed  supplies  our  early 
winter  (November  and  December)  lettuce 
or  endive,  which  is  put  in  one  inch  of 
ground  in  shallow  boxes,  as  also  the  celery. 
Both  of  these  were  extra  good  last  year. 
The  latter  generally  lasts  until  February  or 
March.  The  truck  part  of  the  garden 
was  planted  to  three  rows  of  early  potatoes, 
G ;  two  rows  of  beans,  F ;  four  rows  of 
sweet  corn,  E ;  one  row  of  early  celery,  D  ; 
one  row  of  sweet  potatoes,  C,  and  also  one 
row  of  beets  or  mangel-wurzels,  B.  The 
beets  come  handy  for  cows  and  hens.  For 
the  latter,  I  hang  them  up  in  scratching- 
shed,  as  also  cabbage,  about  one  foot  from 
ground. 

There  are  two  grape-arbors,  9  ;  some  cur- 
rants, berries  and  gooseberries,  A ;  also  a 
prolific  stock  of  hops.  Some  sunflower-seed 
planted  along  south  fence,  10,  produced  gen- 
erously. There  were  also  six  thrifty  stocks 
of  rhubarb  on  the  north  end  and  five  prolific 
peach-trees,  1. 

There  were  also  about  two  bushels  of 
pickles  grown  in  early  potato-patch  after 
potatoes  were  dug.  J.  E.  Raiser. 


wooden  cover  which  is  provided  to  hold  the 
cuctmibers  under  the  brine.  Fresh  Water 
should  be  added  until  it  stands  four  or  six 
inches  over  the  lid  covering  the  cucumbers. 
Be  careful  not  to  wash  the  salt  down,  but 
to  r.Uo,/  the  water  to  come  up  and  cover  the 
salt.  ..  .fter  three  or  four  days,  the  heavy 
brir.e  -tself  will  have  been  reduced  in 
strength  and  it  Vv-il!  be  necessary  to  add  salt 
to  resto'  -J  ■>  to  itcS  original  condition.  It  is 
cu:  :'  '."r-  13  add  four  pounds  of  salt  for 
each  on  a  -lundred  pounds  of  cucumbers  after 
four  days,  and  five  or  six  days  later  the 
application  of  salt  just  mentioned  is  again 
repeated.  From  this  time  on  little  addi- 
tional salt  will  be  necessary,  but  the  brine 
should  be  lifted  from  the  bottom  of  the  cask 
and  poured  over  the  top.  In  large  tanks 
this  is  accomplished  by  inserting  a  puinp 
into  a  small  well  provided  by  placing  a 
trough  extending  from  the  top  of  the  tank 
to  the  bottom.  If  the  cucumbers  are  in 
casks,  the  casks  can  be  headed,  and  by 
turning  them  bottom  end  up  every  four  or 
five  days  the  same  result  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  convert  salted  cucumbers  into  pickles, 
the  practice  usually  followed  is,  in  the  case 
of  cucumbers  measuriilg  four  inches  or 
more  in  length,  to  put  the  cucumbers  in  a 
processing  kettle  and  cover  them  with  fresh 
water  which  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  is  then  drained  away  and 
the  cucumbers  are  again  submerged  in  fresh 
water,  to  which  is  added  two  pounds  of  alum 
and  two  ounces  of  turmeric  for  each  barrel 
of  pickles.  The  processing  tank  is  then 
heated  up  slowly  to  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 


Parsnips 

THE  home  garden  is  not  complete  without 
one  or  two  rows  of  parsnips  for  home 
use.  This  vegetable  is  always  salable,  too, 
and  usually  very  profitable,  as  it  returns 
large  yields.  So  it  will  do  no  harm  to  put 
out  a  considerable  patch. 

Sow  them  in  the  spring  with  the  otlier 
hardy  vegetables.  All  the  varieties  are  good, 
but  for  very  shallow  soils  the  short-rooted 
ones  are  preferable.  Be  sure  to  obtain  per- 
fectly fresh  seed ;  never  trust  old  parsnip- 
seed.  Fresh  seed  will  come  up  promptly,  but 
old  seed  is  not  likely  to  come  up  at  all. 
If  you  have  a  few  parsnip-roots  from  last 
year's  crop,  set  them  in  some  odd  spot  in 
the  garden  and  let  them  go  to  seed.  Gather 
the  seed  when  ripe,  and  next  spring  you 
will  be  sure  of  having  fresh  and  reliable 
seed. 

Parsnips  can  be  used  all  winter  long  and 
until  quite  late  the  following  spring.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
where  grown  all  winter  and  will  come  out 
in  the  spring  in  good  shape.  Freezing  will 
not  injure  the  roots  in  the  least.  A  part  of 
the  crop  should  be  dug,  however,  during 
open  weather  and  stored  in  the  cellar  in 
order  to  have  a  supply  of  the  roots  on 
hand  during  the  times  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  solid  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
any  out  of  the  garden. 

Not  everybody  likes  parsnips,  because 
they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  having 
them  served  in  a  stew.  There  are,  however, 
many  tempting  v/ays  of  serving  this  vege- 
table, some  of  which  are  sure  to  please  the 
most  fastidious  person.       W.  F.  Purdue. 


KiTSELHAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  mate 
tbe  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  Y;hy  we  can 
save  you  mouey. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices; 

jlCE^TS  k  RQI> 

!  2  for  18-in.  bog  fence. 
2354e.  a  rod  for 47-in.  farm  fence. 
S5c.  a  rod  for  60-in.  pocltry  fence. 
S 1 .40  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
I  Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  lOO 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  272  Muncle.Ind 


Sunny  Tennessee! 

That  section  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Lnais  Railway  isrich  ia  nalu^ 
ral  resources,  and  its  climatic  cirKlitions  andthe  fertilrtj; 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 

Sroduction  of  grain  s,  ^rrasses,  li  ve  stock  and  truck  crops.  Fer- 
la  and  attracts©  farm  lands  may  be  bad  at  tcp?  low  prices. 

IX/DITP  m©  at  once  for  FREE 
W  tvl  t  Hi  Descriptive  Literature.  (9> 

H.  F,  SMITH,  Traffic  Mgr..  Dept.  S,  Washviltejflnit. 


SEEDS 

ARCHMS'  SEED  STORE, 


BEST  THAT  CROW.  'We 

flell  direct  to  Gartienere 
and  Farmers  at  Wholesale, 
Big  Beautitnl  Catalegae 
F  K  E  E .    WKITB  TODAY. 

BOX  32  SEDAtIA,  MO. 


Money-Making:  Farms 

Throughout  16  Eastern  and  Southern  States  $15  to  $50  an 
acre;  livestock  and  tools  included  with  many  to  settle 
estates  quickly.  Big  illustrated  catalogues  No.  34  free. 
Wepav  buyer'arailroadfare.  E.  A.  StroutEarm  Agency, 
Station  3058  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ni. 


Why  Not  Grow  Cucumbers? 

THERE  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  quantity 
of  cucumbers  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pickles  which  are  each  year  lost  to 
the  trade  because  there  is,  at  present,  no 
satisfactory  way  of  handling  this  material 
on  a  small  scale.  As  a  rule,  the  stock  used 
by  the  pickle-factories  is  grown  under  con- 
tract and  handled  by  themselves  through 
their  salting  stations,  which  are  more  or  less 
permanent  features  of  a  community.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  all  of  the  cucum- 
bers suitable  for  this  work  which  are  not 
easily  disposed  of  as  fresh  cucumbers  should 
not  be  salted  by  the  grower  and  this  salt 
stock  form  an  important  feature  of  the  com- 
mercial pickle  industry. 

The  salting  of  such  stock  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter,  although  it  requires 
close  attention  to  a  few  important  details. 
High-grade  salt  stock  can  only  be  made 
from  fresh  cucumbers  which  have  been  han- 
dled carefully  and  which  have  not  been  off 
the  vines  more  than  six  or  eight  hours 
before  being  placed  in  the  brine.  Withered 
cucumbers  or  those  which  have  been  badly 
handled  and  severely  bruised  are  of  little 
or  no  value  for  salting.  To  make  first-class 
salt  stock,  therefore,  the  cucumbers  should 
be  picked  at  frequent  intervals  and  immedi- 
ately placed  in  brine  made  by  dissolving 
two  pounds  of  salt  for  each  gallon  of  water. 
The  salt  should  all  be  dissolved  before  the 
cucumbers  are  placed  in  the  brine,  and  the 
cucumbers  should  at  all  times  be  kept  under 
the  brirte.  As  cucumbers  are  added  to  the 
vat  there  should  be  an  addition  of  ten 
pounds  of  salt  for  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  cucumbers  placed  in  the  brine  as  first 
made.  This  should  be  scattered  over  each 
layer  of  cucumbers  as  they  are  added.  After 
the  cask  is  full,  calculate  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cucumbers  in  the  receptacle  and 
add  one  pound  of  salt  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pickles,  in  addition  to  the  quan- 
tities already  mentioned.  This  additional 
amount  of  salt  should  be  put  on  top  of  the 


In  sizes  to  meet 
your  Power  needs 
At  prices  to  suit 
your  pocket- 
book.  uSi.'itf^r^ 


Don't  Be  The  Last  to 
Enjoy  Profits 


Sooner  or  later  every  business  farmer  will  own  a  tractor  OT  hire  one.  The  big  pro6ts  come 
^Kt^^ZZrfMp.  Don't  be  the  last  to  enjoy  the  savings  and  profits  an  ^Sfe- means  Better 
be  the  itrst  inyour  locality  to  plow  for  50  to  75c  an  acr&-to  plow  12  to  25  acres  a  day-to 

Now  You  Can  Farm  With  Oil 

There  is  an  c&  for  you.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  your  power  needs-at  prices  to  suit 
^our  toc^ibook  It  is  the  07ily  tractor  that  burns  lowest  grade  kerosene  successfully  at  all 
loadi  uider  ll  conStions.  The  saving  in  fuel  alone  by  burning  5c  to  7c  kerosene  instead 
of  12c 20c  easoIiiSe  amounts  to  a  big  bank  balance  every  year.  Because  the  0^  is  the 
only  ?rrctor  l^th  tht^amous  Secor-Higgins  Carbureter-the  solution  of  the  combus- 
tion problem  for  an  Oil-burning  engine!  And  remember,  plowing  i 
ning.  Our  fine  book  tells  how  «®y  saves  and  makes  money  for  o 
other  ways-harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting,  h-"i- 
ing  and  all  belt  power  needs, such  as  sawing.gnndmg.sUo 
filling,  threshing,  pumping,  etc. 
w-t^^^^  We  'have  writ- 
flrCC.  ten  a  great  book 
for  farmers.  It 
tells  you  what  you  want  to 
know  about  the  Oil  Pall.  "Toil- 
ing and  Tilling  the  Soil"  Includes 
the  experience  of  hundreds  of  Oil 
Pull  owners.  You  must  read  tins 
great  book  before  you  plan  a  single 
step  for  spring  work.  Write  postal 
for  it  DOW.  Also  ask  about  our  bureau 
of  information  which  solves  farm  power 
problems  for  you  without  charge. 

Rumely  Company 

6031  Main  St..  LaPorte,  Ind. 
V.  S.  A. 


PROOF: 

Jacob  Mehrer.  Hettinger 
County,  N.D.  writes;  "The 
Oil  Pull  has  proved  to  be 
beyond  a  doubt  the  best 
Internal  Combustion  En- 
gine there  is  up  to  date. 
She  is  palling  ten  14-inch 
breakerbottomswith  ease. 

Any  one  doubting  this 
can  come  out  to  my  farm 
1«  miles  N.  E.  of  Mott.  N. 
D.  to  see  for  themselves, 
and  seeing  Is  believing." 

Note:  See  many  other 
letters  ol  proof  In  our 
Free  Book.  Write  today. 


liqlifmnq  Pilless  Scabies 

New  Pa^em.  5olid  Channels  feel  FrSJne 


Ohannels  are  seven  inclies  which  is  the  height  of  platform  from  ground, 
Levers  are  octagon  in  shape  giving  greater  strength.  Bearings  are 
Toolfiteel.  This  scale  will  last  a  life  time  with  ordinary  care. 
Equipped  with  compound  Beam  Free.   Furnished  abso- 
lutely complete  except  platform  planks.  Guaranteed 
accurate  and  tested  to  more  than  its  capacity. 
Write  for  car  prices  and  description  before  buying. 

KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  1 24  Mill  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


PR-ILLS 

'^Thes^ell^nownG^i^rill^^adein^er^^ 

meet  the  seeding  conditions  wherever  grain  is  grown.  Not  only  will  ttiey 
sow  all  small  grains,  but  they  will  sow  peas,  beans,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  made  a  BUCKEYE  ALFALFA  DRILL 

especially  designed  for  scientifically  sowing  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  all  kinds  of 
Grasses,  Clovers,  etc.,  but  not  for  drilling  grain.  Send  for  our  Special  Buckeye 
Alfalfa  Drill  Folder,  as  well  as  the  Buckeye  Grain  Drill  Catalogue.  After  you 
have  read  these,  go  to  your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing 
Buckeye  Drills,  which  are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects 
the  purchaser.  „,  „ 

"The  Buckeye— a  Wise  Buy." 
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you  had  time 


to  travel  through  1 0,000  square 
miles  of  the  richest  sections 
Southwest,  stopping  off  in 
every  county  and  investigating 
every  farm  opportunity — think 
hovr  perfectly  you  could  locate 
thecwtf  best  opportunity  for  you. 

A  practical  farm  man  made  just  such 
a  trip  through  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
He  first  stopped  at  Piggott,  in  nor- 
them  Arkansas,  went  out  and  talked 
with  Fanner  Gray  (who  bought  for 
$57  per  acre  a  better  improved  farm  than  his 
Indiana  place  at  $105  per  acre.)  He  got 
the  views  and  experiences  of  other  farmers 
there,  asking  questions  that  ein  experienced 
farmer  would  ask  who  was  planning  to 
locate  in  that  section;  and  took  actual  photo- 
graphs of  the  stock  and  farms.  Then  he 
went  to  the  next  county — and  so  on,  clear 
down  to  Lufkin,  Texas.,  where  J.  E.  Berry 
tslls  of  starting  with  $12  capital  and  making 
$3300  in  6  years  from  dairying. 
The  result  is  two  books  with  115  actual 
photo  pictures  and  100  pages  of  plain-farm 
facts,  as  given  by  farmers  themselves,  des- 
cribing every  kind  of  farm  opportunity 
Southwest  They  are  the  next  lest  thing  to 
an  actual  trip  there,  and  will  show  you 
where  >oj(r  best  opportunity  is. 

I  will  send  you  FREE 

copies  of  these  splendid  books;  I  wil] also  tellyoo 
about  the  low  fare  excursions  Southwest  twice 
a  month  via  Cotton  Belt  Route.   Write  me  nottf. 
E.  W.  LaBeanme,  General  Passenger  Agent 
1401  Pierc.  BIdg.,  St  Lonif,  Mo. 


  _  OATS 

Big  money  in  right  kind  of  cats.  Here's  your  chance. 
Imported  Canadian  seed  oats,  raised  on  Galloway  Broth- 
ers-Howmaa  Co.  big  seed  oats  farm  in  Canada.  New, 
clean  land.  Genuine  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  went 
116  bushels  to  acre ;  Early  New  Marker  110  Bushels  to  acre. 
Farmers  who  bought  this  seed  from  us  last  year  raised 
as  high  as  75  to  100  bushels  in  this  country  and  found  out 
that  their  old  seed  was  inbred  and  run  out.  Seed  from  us 
went  double  and  in  many  cases  three  times  Change 
your  seed.  Try  some  of  this  new  seed.  Sample  free,  or 
10  cents  for  large  packet.  Will  also  send  our  free  book 
entitled  "Big  Money  in  Oats  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 
ClAU-OWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  Oats  Specialists 
/42  Y    Galloway  Station      •      WATERLOO,  IOWA 

1  have  a  list  of  tlie  CHOICEST  FARMS  for  sale  in  Alberta,  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  close  to  good  towns.  Write  me  aboat 
it.    Ernest  Phillips,  82  V/liyte  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Canada. 


Save  Money  on 
Berry  Boxes  and 

Baskets 


^u^H^^^^^^^^i   Fruit  and  ^  ege- 
^^^^^^^^^^^  table  Packages 
and  Growers'  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Write  for  free  money-saving  catalogue 
and  price-list. 

Largest  Faetory  o£  its  Kind  in  the  Country, 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Box  110.  New  Albant,  Ino. 


AGENTS 


NEW  HAND 
MACHINE 
MAKES  ROPE  OF  BINDER  TWINE 

Any  length  or  thickness.  Twice  as  strong 
as  factory  rope.  Makes  S4.30  worth  of 
hay  rope  for  40c.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Light 
to  carry.  Easy  to  demonstrate.  Demand 
enormoas.  Low  retail  price.  Qaick  sales. 
Big  profits.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 
Write  for  free  sample  to  workers. 
THOMAS  MAN U-FACTU  RING  CO. 
4346  Bamy  St.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


the  cucumbers  allowed  to  stand  in  this 
solution  for  twelve  hours,  after  which  they 
are  separated  into  grades  and  placed  in 
proper  receptacles  to  retain  the  vinegar  used 
in  making  the  pickles.  For  this  purpose 
high-grade  pure  vinegar  should  be  used  and 
to  it  there  should  be  added  a  mixture  of 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  the  following 
spices  for  each  barrel  of  cucumbers.  The 
spices  consist  of  a  mixture  in  the  propor- 
tion of  : 

5  pounds  cloves. 

5  pounds  allspice. 

J4  pound  celery-seed. 

Yi  pound  bay-leaves. 

21/2  pounds  coriander-seed. 

1/4  pounds  white  pepper  (crushed,  not 
ground). 

1  pound  white  mustard-seed. 

After  the  spices  have  been  added,  the 
receptacle  is  sealed  and  the  pickles  are  ready 
for  the  market. 

Smaller  pickles,  such  as  are  suitable  for 
bottling  and  those  up  to  four  inches  in 
length,  require  slightly  different  treatment 
than  large  ones.  They  require  less  soaking 
and  a  slightly  lower  temperature  in  process- 
ing. These  smaller  pickles  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  brine  are  placed  in  the  process- 
ing-kettle and  covered  with  fresh  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
after  which  the  water  is  drained  off  and  the 
pickles  again  covered  with  fresh  water,  to 
which  is  added  the  same  quantity  of  tur- 
meric and  alum ;  namely,  two  ounces  of 
turmeric  and  two  pounds  of  alum  for  each 
barrel  of  cucumbers.  The  processing-kettle 
is  then  heated  up  slowly  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  pickles 
are  allowed  to  stand  in  this  solution  for 
twelve  hours,  after  which  the  solution  is 
drained  off  and  the  pickles  sorted  and 
graded  and  placed  in  suitable  kegs,  barrels 
or  bottles,  according  to  whether  they  are  to 
be  sold  in  bulk  or  retail.  The  receptacles 
are  then  filled  with  a  high-grade  vinegar; 
for  bottle  stock  white  vinegar  is  preferred, 
and  the  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  spice  is 
added  except  to  the  bottles.  In  the  case  of 
bottled  pickles,  the  vinegar  is  spiced  instead 
of  the  spice  being  added  to  the  pickle  stock. 

In  general,  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  simply  prepare  the  salt  stock  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  process  the  pickles  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  market.  I  believe  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  commercial 
industry  based  on  salt  stock  if  the  salting 
were  carefully  done  according  to  directions 
above  outlined.  This  salt  stock  would,  I 
believe,  soon  attract  the  pickling  trade  and 
become  a  substantial  source  of  revenue  to 
the  growers  and  an  acceptable  source  of  sup- 
ply to  the  pickling  industry.  J.  C.  Corbett. 


How  My  Garden  Grows 

LAST  spring  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  have  the  best  garden  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  believe  it  turned  out  that 
way.  The  piece  that  I  had  for  my  garden 
was  a  vacant  lot  60x180  feet.  It  had  been 
used  as  a  garden  for  several  years,  but  very 
little  manure  had  been  put  on  it,  and  the 
weeds  were  thicker  than  I  ever  saw  them 
elsewhere.  The  first  thing  that  I  did  was  to 
engage  the  manure  from  one  of  the  doctors 
in  our  little  town,  who  kept  two  horses. 
This  I  paid  $6  for.    Pretty  high,  -but  I  must 


from  a  neighbor,  this  and  125  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  was  scattered  over  the 
garden  after  it  was  broken,  and  harrowed 
in.  About  the  first  of  ]\Iarch  I  made  my 
first  hotbed.  In  this  I  planted  tomatoes, 
pepper.  eggplant.  cabbages.  cauliflower, 
celery,  beets  and  onion-seed.  My  second 
hotbed  was  made  about  April  1.  In  this  I 
bedded  sweet  potatoes  for  slips.  I  used  the 
sashes  that  I  used  on  the  first  hotbed,  and 
covered  the  first  hotbed  with  heavy  sheeting 
(coarse  muslin).  I  kept  the  sash  on  the 
potatoes  until  they  were  coming  up  nicely, 
and  then  made  my  third  hotbed,  this  one 
for  sweet  potatoes.  I  changed  the  sash  over 
to  this  bed  and  covered  the  second  bed  with 
heavy  muslin.  I  placed  my  cold-frames  in 
the  center  of  the  garden,  so  that  in  plowing 
the  garden,  breaking  up  the  ground,  I  could 
backfurrow  and  get  all  around  the  cold- 
frame  without  losing  any  time.  The  cold- 
frame  was  made  and  the  seeds  planted 
before  the  garden  was  broken.  In  the  cold- 
frame  was  planted  celery  and  other  main- 
crop  seed  for  plants. 

Planting  commenced  about  May  1.  By 
this  time  the  plants  in  the  hotbed  were 
crowding  and  they  were  transplanted  to 
another  hotbed  with  less  bottom  heat.  The 
hotbeds  were  6x9.  three  of  them,  and  one 
6x16  feet.  Out  of  these  hotbeds  and  the 
cold-frame  I  had  all  the  plants  that  I  could 
use  in  my  own  garden,  and  sold  $81.55 
worth  to  people  in  the  neighborhood. 

.In  the  garden  I  grew  three  rows  of  toma- 
toes. Fruit  sold  for  $16.85  :  radishes,  $1.45  ; 
eggplant-fruit,  $2.85  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $4.15  ; 
string-beans,  $2.55  ;  corn  and  squashes. 
$2.25;  beets,  $1;  cucumbers.  $1.45;  lima 
beans,  $2.95  ;  watermelons,  $0.85  ;  onions, 
$0.40  ;  mango  peppers,  $3.20  ;  cabbage,  $1.95  ; 
celery,  $15.25  :  turnips  and  mustard  greens, 
$0.75.  I  charged  my  own  family  with  every- 
thing that  was  used  at  home  at  the  same 
prices  that  I  received  for  truck  sold,  and  the 
total  amount  for  plants  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced was  $159.65.  Total  expense — labor, 
manure,  fertilizers,  seeds,  seed  potatoes, 
team  and  my  own  time,  counted  two  hours 
for  120  days,  at  ten  cents  per  hour  common 
labor — amoimted  to  $75.67.  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $67.83  on  less  than  one-fourth 
acre.  Everything  was  counted.  I  kept  a 
diary  of  the  complete  work.  I  took  several 
premiums  at  our  county  fair,  and  sold  one 
hubbard  squash  for  $1.  Vegetables  were 
scarce,  and  they  sold  at  good  prices  through- 
out the  season.  I  kept  the  ground  bus}'  from 
the  time  frost  left  it  in  May  until  its  return 
in  October.  Examine  the  rows  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  learn  my  system  of  planting.  On 
each  side  of  transplanted  onions  I  have  a 
row  of  late-cabbage  plants.  At  the  right  of 
the  cabbage-row  there  is  a  row  of  beets  and 
a  row  of  turnips  :  between  these  is  planted 
a  row  of  Kentucky  Wonder  beans.  As  fast 
as  one  thing  was  off,  there  was  something 
to  take  its  place.  The  cold-frame  was  re- 
moved and  this  space  planted  to  turnips, 
kale,  celery,  winter  turnips,  winter  radishes, 
lettuce  and  early  radishes;  these  last  were 
better  than  they  were  early  in  the  spring. 
The  tomatoes  on  the  trellis  tells  how  to 
train  them  for  profit.  They  were  mulched 
with  the  manure  from  the  hotbeds.  Every- 
thing was  done  just  as  near  the  right  time 
as  it  was  possible  to  have  it  done.  There 
was  no  irrigation  whatever  but  that  of  con- 


This  system  of  planting  is  profitable 


have  it.  No  manure,  no  good  quality  vegeta- 
bles. Then  I  had  to  have  some  fresh  stable 
manure  to  make  my  warm  beds. 

I  used  the  fresh  manure  for  the  hotbeds, 
and  scattered  the  remainder  on  the  garden. 
I  secured  three  barrels  of  poultry-droppings 


stant  cultivation  of  the  surface  soil.  This 
kept  a  fine  soil  mulch.  (I  do  not  like  the 
term,  "A  dust  mulch.")  I  will  have  this 
same  lot  for  my  garden  the  present  season. 
More  manure  will  be  applied,  and  about  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  J  W.  Griffin. 


The  furrow  that  is  straight,  clean-cut  and  uniform  in  deptli 

and  width  means  an  even,  uniform  and  healthy  crop — a  crop  that  will  bring  in  the  money 

THE  KlKlOM AN  ""(^DEi-  gang  plow 

■  ■  ■  ^  I^^IWI**!^  makes  that  kind  of  a  furrow. 

The  resuK  of  40  years'  experience  in  plow  building 
Liflht  in  draft;  easy  to  operate;  bottoms  are  flexibly  attached  to  frame 
in  such  a  way  that  the  points  of  the  shares  enter  and  leave  the  ground 

first.  The  bottoms  may  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a  powerful  auto- 
<  matic  foot  lift.  Interchangeable  to  any  style  desired.  Machines 
'shipped  as  nearly  set  up  as  possible,  thus  saving  customers  trouble 

^  ll^^f'  Kingman  Plow  Co.,  Te^^f^^^f,  ^' 


Little  Peach 

"I  iTTLE  peach"  belongs  to  the  same  class 
■L'of  disease  that  the  yellows  does.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  it  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time  in  both  Xew  York  and  Michigan.  The 
spread  is  said  to  be  even  more  rapid  than 
peach-yellows,  and  the  trees  attacked  suc- 
cumb quicker.  It  spreads  mysteriously  here 
and  there  through  the  orchard  in  much  the 
same  manner. 

The  symptoms  of  little  peach  are  quite 
similar  to  yellows  as  to  the  appearance  of 


the  foliage,  although  an  expert  can  readily 
distinguish  the  two.  An  unmistakable  dif- 
ference  is  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Where  yellows-infected  trees  ripen  their 
fruit  prematurely,  little  peach  trees  delay 
the  ripening  about  ten  days.  The  fruit  may 
have  good  color,  but  is  undersized,  tasteless 
and  flesh  is  apt  to  be  stringy.  Since  a 
little  peach  tree  will  never  again  produce 
marketable  fruit  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
further  spread,  it  should  promptly  pulled 
out  and  burned.  In  an  infected  district 
where  one  finds  here  and  there  through  the 
orchard  weak  growing  trees,  with  appar- 
ently no  explanation,  it  certainly  pays  to 
destroy  them  as  a  safeguard  for  the  rest  of 
the  orchard. 

No  cultural  practice  or  artificial  means 
seems  to  bring  on  either  yellow  or  little 
peach.  Girdling,  winter  injui^,  lack  of 
cultivation  and  fertilization  and  other  in- 
juries may  produce  the  same  stunted  yellow- 
green  leaves,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  any  of  these  produce  either  dis- 
ease. However,  it  is  worth  while  to  start 
the  orchard  right  and  to  care  for  it  as  a 
preventive  measltre.  Plant  only  well-grown 
trees  on  a  well-drained  site.  Constant  watch- 
fulness and  prompt  action  will  then  control 
all  trouble.  A.  J.  Rogers^  Jr. 


Building-paper  will  protect  the  trees  from 
mice  and  rabbits.    This  method  was 
widely  used  this  year 


Growing  Blackberries  on  Sod 

THE  growing  of  blackberries  on  sod  has 
been  and  is  being  at  present  considered 
by  many  as  an  impractical  method  of  grow- 
ing the  berries.  Many  claim  that  black- 
berries must  be  cultivated  to  insure  good 
profitable  crops.  I  will  admit  that  where 
that  is  practicable  it  is  all  right,  but  with 
me,  and  perhaps  with  others,  the  system  of 
cultivating  cannot  be  constantly  followed. 
On  some  of  our  lands  it  can  hardly  be  fol- 
lowed at  all.  I  refer  especially  to  the  hill 
lands  of  clay  formation.  Here  in  the  hills 
of  southern  Illinois  we  must  practice  meth- 
ods which  will  not  rob  us  of  our  surface 
soil.  Thus  the  growing  of  the  berries  on  a 
sod  comes  in  to  our  relief. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  I  thought  blackber- 
ries had  to  be  cultivated.  One  day  I  saw  a 
small  patch  that  was  in  a  good  bluegrass 
sod.  This  led  me  to  thinking.  We  must  all 
admit  that  the  natural  home  of  the  wild 
berry  is  not  in  a  cultivated  field.  It  is  in 
the  waste  corners  which  are  never  plowed. 

I  chanced  to  see  a  small  patch  of  berries 
five  years  ago  which  had  been  set  out  and 
neglected.  It  had  never  had  any  form  of 
cultivation  whatever.  The  land  was  rich 
and  had  a  good  sod  of  grass.  I  happened  to 
be  there  when  the  berries  were  ripe.  Finer 
berries  I  never  saw.  I  had  some  similar 
land  and  the  thought  came  to  me  to  use  the 
same  system. 

I  had  two  acres  of  this  steep  land  planted 
to  berries.  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  how 
the  planting  was  done.  I  just  took  a  post- 
hole  digger  and  dug  holes  about  a  foot  deep 
every  four  feet  and  the  rows  eight  feet 
apart.  I  took  the  team  and  wagon,  and 
hauled  very  rich  dirt  from  the  woods,  and 
as  the  plants  were  set,  a  good  shovelful  of 
this  rich  dirt  was  placed  in  the  hole  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  set  the  whole 
stoll  of  the  plant. 

This  work  was  done  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  The  first  year  nothing  was  done 
to  this  land  except  to  mow  oft"  the  grass  a 
few  times.  The  clippings  were  left  where 
they  fell.  The  grass  formed  a  heavy  sod 
last  summer  and  was  very  tempting,  but  I 
kept  animals  oft'. 

Early  the  next  spring  the  grass  began  to 
come  and  I  turned  in  some  small  pigs.  To 
say  the  least,  they  did  fine.  Did  this  ruin 
the  berry-plants?  No.  Practically  no  harm 
came  to  the  plants.  Of  course,  the  pigs 
were  fed  other  feeds  in  connection  with  this 
grass.  These  particular  shoats  were  not  kept 
in  the  patch  all  summer ;  other  smaller  ones 
were  put  in  later.  I  did  not  stock  this  land 
enough  to  skin  it,  but  just  enough  to  keep 
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ns  sold. 

Packets:  i 

e. 


^  Over  half  million  of  theso  combinations 

'  Sendonly  lOofortrial  test  order— 20  BigPaokets: 

Beet,  Perlecled  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  beet. 

Cabbage,  Winter  Header,  sure  header,  floe. 

Carrol,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort. 

Celery,  Winter  Ciant,  large,  crisp,  good. 

Cucumber,  Family  Favorite,  fayorite  sort* 

Lettuce,  Bell's  Prize  Head,  early, tender. 

IMusl<  Melon,  Luscious  Cem,  bestgrowD. 

Watermelon,  Bell's  Early,  extra  big,  fine. 

Onion,  Prizeiaker,  weight  3  lbs.,  1000  bn.  per  acre. 

Parsnip,  White  Sugar,  long.  Smooth, sweet. 

Radish,  White  Icicle, long,  crisp,  teiider,  best. 

Tomato,  Earliest  Bn  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 

Turnip,  Sweetest  German,  fair,  sweet,  large. 

Flower  Seeds,  COO  Sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 

Big  Tom  Pumpkin.  Makes  finest  pies. 

Bell's  Clant  Thick  Loaf  Spinach.   Kone  better. 

Cress  or  Peppergrass.  Keeded  on  every  table. 

Moss  Curled  Parsley.  Finest  greens  grown. 

Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower.  Largest  flowers. 

Sweel  Peas,  M  oz.  California  Giants  Mixed. 
Big  FREE  Catalog  seut  with  each  order,  also  FREE 
Coupon  for  10c. — good  with  25c  order,  Write  today. 
Not  conuected  with  any  other  Beed  company. 
Address,  J.  J.  BELL  SEED  CO.,  Deposit,  W.  V. 


R.  H. 


BEST  iN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts 
without  cost  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  O.  K. — money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,        Rockford,  Illinois 


m\mmmmtes 

I  TRADE  riAR»^  w^^m 

Sixty  Years  the  National  Standard- 
are  growing  —  nay  —  bearing  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  also  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Produced  on  600  acres — rich  Illinois 
land— no  branches— all  "Bloomington"  grown. 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Plants— the 
best  of  every  thing  for  Lawn,  Garden  and  Orchard. 
DEAL  DIRECT— we  pav  freight,  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Save  you  one-half.  Write  for  36-page  Book 
Ho.  50.   Te'ls  you  what  and  how  to  plant  —  mailed  free. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  CO..  Bloomington,  niinois. 

I'llSaveYou^SO 

On  St  MstnufB  Spreadet* 
if  You'll  Lei  Me 


:Seu(l  for  my  wonderful  money-saving  special  spreader 
offer  to  ten  or  more  men  in  every  Township.  I  want  to 
l>Iace  at  least  ten  Galloway  Spreaders  in  every  Townahip 
in  the  uext  six  months,  and  will  cut  my  prolit  to  the  quick 
to  do  it'  Be  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  this.  My 
Spreader  positively  will  do  better 
Work  and  last  longer  than 
spreader  made — no  matter 
what  till)  price — so  why 
pay  ^50  iiioref  My  special 
Pioposition  will  interest 
you.  Just  a  postal  address- 
ed to  Galloway  of  Waterloo, 
luwa,  will  bring  yon  every- 
thing postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny 
The  Postal  and  Save  $S0< 
Aildiess  Wm.  Galloway,  Pi 
[        WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
I  7^490  Galloway  Sla.,  Walei 


The  rest  in  the  easiest 
monthly  payments. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  treal,  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1  0  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bros.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4043  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


'5  Corn  6rows 


Scientifically  bred   and  grown 
Hand  in  U.  S.  for  maturing 
Germination  perfect.   All  Stan- 
Varieties.    Each   ear  carefully 
piclied  and  hung  on  wire  hangers  and 
examined  before  crating  or  shelling. 

Corn  Shipped  on  Ten  Days'  Approval. 
Write  today  tor  free  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 

The  G.  D.  Sutton  Co.  Dept.  i,  Mason  City,  III. 


Maryland  Best  in  the  Union 

THEIFTY  FAEMEKS  are  invited  to  settle  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  where  they  will  iind  a  delightful  and 
healthful  climate,  tirst-clafis  markets  for  their  products 
and  plenty  of  land  at  reasonable  prices.  Maps  and  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  will  be  sent  free  upon  application 
to  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Baltimore,  JId. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  writing  to  ad- 
vertisers. Farm  and  Fireside  folks 
get  the  very  best  results. 


ED 

UJLI  Oread  SPECIALOFFER BELOW 


For  only  10c  we  send  our  large  112 
page  seed  Annual  and  five  packets 
flower  seeds  or  five  packets  vegetable 
seeds,  and  then  we  return  the  money  in 
the  form  of  a  due  bill  good  for 
10c  to  apply  on  any  order 
amounting  to  50c  or  more. 

Isbeirs  Seeds 

Are  strictly  fresh,  Tital,  Mich- 
igan grown.  Sold  at  very  mode- 
rate prices.  Perfect  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  today. 
Seed  Annual  Free 

to  Beed  Users. 
S.  M.  ISBEIL  &  CO,,  Seedsmen 
250  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich, 


do'A-n  the  growth.  This '  was  the  secofid 
summer,  and  when  I  say  that  I  got  a  good 
half  crop  of  as  fine  berries  as  one  could 
wish,  you  may  be  surprised.  However,  sucli 
was  the  case. 

I  have  as  fine  a  patch  under  this  treat- 
ment as  I  have  on  anotlier  field  under  the 
system  of  cultivation  and  with  far  less  ex- 
pense. The  cultivated  field  has  been 
manured  ex'ery  year,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  on  our  hilly  land  to  keep  the  land 
from  running  away.  Much  mulching  has 
been  done  on  the  cultivated  field,  and  I  get 
good  returns  from  it,  but  my  experience  so 
far  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  the  sod 
system  with  pigs.  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
good  chance  to  try  the  yarding  of  poultry 
in  the  blackberry-patch,  as  the  berries  have 
so  far  been  a  little  too  far  away  from  the^ 
potiltry-quarters.  I  see  no  reason  why  that 
is  not  practical,  however.  I  know  where  it 
is  being  done  in  a  small  way  by  the  small- 
yard  methods,  but  I  don't  know  of  the  colony 
system  being  used.  That  is  what  appeals 
most  to  me.  R.  B.  Rushing. 


Salsify 

ALL  who  like  oysters  should  devote  a  few 
i  rows  in  the  garden  this  spring  to  the 
raising  of  some  salsify,  or  the  vegetable 
oyster,  as  this  vegetable  is  sometimes  called, 
from  the  fact  that  when  served  in  the  form 
of  soup  the  taste  closely  resembles  that  of 
real  oyster-soup.  I  like  the  vegetable  article 
myself  quite  as  well  as  the  product  of  the 
sea,  and  many  other  people  who  have  tasted 
it  will  say  the  same.  Yet  in  spite  of  its 
good  qualities  salsify  is  found  in  few  gar- 
dens. 

This  vegetable  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
grow.  It  is  hardy  and  easy  of  culture  and 
will  thrive  wherever  other  garden  crops  can 
be  grown.  Get  the  seed  in  the  ground  fairly 
early,  sowing  it  at  the  same  time  you  sow 
beet-seed.  The  seed  should  be  ordered  from 
some  reliable  seedsman,  so  that  you  will 
be  sure  to  obtain  perfectly  fresh  seed.  Old 
seed  will  not  do  any  good.  Sow  in  rows, 
thinning  the  plants  to  four  or  five  inches. 
Cultivate  as  any  other  similar  crop,  being 
careful  to  keep  all  weeds  down. 

Salsify  need  not  be  dug  in  the  fall  and 
stored  away  as  some  of  the  other  root  crops, 
but  may  be  left  in  the  ground  where  grown, 
and  dug  as  needed  for  use.  Freezing  does 
not  injure  its  good  qualities  in  the  least;  in 
fact,  some  claim  that  it  is  improved  by 
freezing.  At  any  rate,  the  roots  will  remain 
fresh  and  crisp  all  w.inter  and  until'  quite 
late  in  the  spring.  W.  F.  Purdue. 


Over  150  students  attended  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  study  cheese  and 
butter  making  to  qualify  themselves  for 
paying  positions. 


Brown  Creeper 

I HAVE  an  ornithological  friend  that  calls 
this  the  "mouse-bird;"  and  so  it  is — in 
its  habit.  It  resembles  a  mouse  almost  as 
much  as  a  bird.  It  is  so  sly,  always  hiding 
behind  the  trees  so  that  we  catch  but 
glimpses  of  it  as  it  creeps,  spirally,  up  the 
bole  and  never  appears  where  we  expect  it 
to  come  forth,  but  is  always  higher  up. 

Its  color,  too,  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
brown  bark  of  the  trees  that  we  would, 
perhaps,  miss  it  entirely  were  it  not  for  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  its  whitish  underparts. 
It  goes  up  the  tree  until  the  branches  inter- 
fere too  much  with  its  movements,  when  it 


will  glide  earthward  and  alight  at  the  base 
of  another  tree  and  begin  over.  In  its  glide 
it  so  nearly  resembles  a  falling  leaf  that 
the  casual  observer  will  likely  not  note  the 
bird. 

Its  long,  slender  and  slightly  curved  bill 
is  well  suited  for  gathering  its  food  of  small 
insects,  eggs  or  larva  from  the  crevices  or 
under  the  bark  scales,  where  the  shorter 
billed  birds,  like  the  nuthatches  and  war- 
blers, cannot  reach.  Its  long,  stiff  and 
pointed  tail-feathers  are  used  as  props  after 
the  woodpecker  fashion.  Its  services  to  the 
farmer  must  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
destroying  the  destructive  insects  of  the 
woodland.  H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Cover  that  leaky  roof  with 
J*     Certain'teed  Roofill^ 

1 1  QjiaJi"^  Certified  -  Durabili^  Guikraoiteedj 


\0. 


I; 


Can  be  quickly  and  easily 
iaid^ — comes  in  Rolls  and 
Shingles  —  weather-  proof 
and  rain-proof. 

Certain-teed  RooHng  has  two  big  advantages 
— two  good  substantial  reasons  why  you,  too, 
should  use  it  in  the  future.    First  of  aU  it  costs  less,  and 
best  of  all  it  costs  less  to  lay  it  than  wood  shingles,  slate,  tile 
or  tin.   Then  too,  it  lasts  longer — guaranteed  for  15  years. 

Thesaleof  Ready  Roofingisjumpingup  by  leaps  and  bounds- 
it  has  actually  doubled  every  year  for  the  last  five  years — and 
this  season  more  Ready  Roofing  will  be  sold  than  ever  before. 

Here  is  the  secret — the  reason  why  Certain-teed  Roofing 
is  crowding  out  all  other  styles  of  roof  coverings — farmers, 
dairymen,  poultrymen  and  stock  breeders  find  it  costs 
less,  lasts  longer  and  can  be  laid  for  less  money. 

Warning — this  Certain-teed  label 
on  every  roll  for  your  protection 

If  you  have  a  leaky  roof — any  kind  of  an  old  worn-out 
roof  that  needs  replacing — or  a  new  roof  to  cover — insist 
on  your  local  dealer  selling  you  Certain- teed  Roofing — 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  low  price  he  can  quote  you. 
See  that  the  Certain-teed  label  is  on  each  roll  or  bundle 
of  Rubber  Shingles.  This  is  for  your  protection— it  is 
your  guarantee  of  quality,  durability — and  safeguards 
you  against  paying  double  the  price. 

Valuable  Free  Book 

Thirty-two  page,  illustrated,  descriptive  book,  "How 
to  Build  for  LESS  Money,"sent  free,  .^sk  lor  book  D  2. 

GENERAL 
ROOFING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Marseilles,  III.  York,  Pa.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Gaboon  Seed  Sower 

"World's  standard  broadcast  sower  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  grass  seed.   Used  instead  of  expensive 
drills.  Saves  money  and  time— increases  profits. 
Made  of  steel,  iron  and  brass.    Lasts  a  lifetime.    _ ^ 
Pays  for  itself— one  season.    Price  $4.00  prepaid  48  S,J= 
east  of  Rockies — possibly  less  at  your  dealer's." 


GOODELL  CO.,  34  Main  St.,  AnMin,  N.H,      r  > 


^  ^^TPC' Men  to  become  independent 
W  x^l^  A  mZmM^9  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina, The  "Nation's  Garden  Spot."  Leads  for  large 
profits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  Van 
Lecven,  816  Southern  Bldg..  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


'  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


THE  SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO  _ 


Most  smokers  know  the  virtues  of 
Burley  tobacco — and  how  the  manu- 
facturers bid  for  the  choicest  of  each 
year's  crop,  in  this  hurly-burly  of 
Burley-buying  our  keen-witted  agents 
have  always  carried  off  the  best  to 
makeVelvetjthe  "smoothest  tobacco." 

They  pick  the  choice  of  the  crop 
unerringly — because  they  know  every 
detail  of  Burley-growing.  So  we  are 
Bure  of  the  cream  of  the  market. 

Then  we  age  this  extra  good  leaf 
for  two  years — and  not  by  any  patent 
process  either.  It  costs  something 
to  wait,  but  it's  worth  it.  For  only 
thus  can  the  mellow  richness,  the 
smooth  flavor,  the  sun-warmed  ripe- 
ness permeate  every  vein  and  tissue 
of  the  leaf. 

No  wonder  Velvet's  so  good — no 
wonder  it  doesn't  bite — no  wonder 
the  two  years'  pa- 
tience pays. 


If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  ask  him  to  order 
for  you  through  his 
jobber. 

Fall  size  2-ounce  Tins, 
10c.  1-ounce  Bags — 
convenient  for  cigar- 
ettes— Sc. 


TOBACCO 
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Spray  Book  Free 

It  tells 

"How  to  Spray, 
When  to  Spray, 
Which 
Sprayer  to 

Use" 

The  spray  formulas  in  this  book 
make  it  a  valuable  guide  for  you 
no  matter  how  large  or  small 
your  acreage. 

Send  for  it  now  and  have  it 
at  hand  for  ready  reference. 


THE  GOULDS  MFO.  CO. 
"Lartest  Manufactunrs  of  Pumfia 
for  Every  Service." 
114  West  Fall  Street 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


A  Siahl  Spray  Outfit 
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Sent  for  $ 

Write  for  Stahl 
Sprayer  Catalog 
and  Treatise  on 

Orchard  Enemies." 
Select  any  Stall  1  Barrel 
Sprayer.  Send  and  v/e 
will  ship  outht  Exsiiiiine 
it.  If  0.  K.  pay  hataiice 
Try  it  10  days— if  ii-.t  satis- 
factory, send  it  Iwivk  and 
■we-will  refund  your  money. 
AU  sprayers  at  bargain 
prices.    Write  today.  (36) 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co. 
Box  878  Qaincy,  ill. 


"KANT-KLOG" 


Spraying 
Guidep^gg 


Something  New 

Gets  twice  tlie  results  ^^^g— 
with  same  laborand  fluid,  .^f^i^  ' 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  Bprays 
from  same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  whitewash.ing', 
etc   Agents  Wanted.   Booklet  Free. 

Rocliester  Spray  Pump  Co.  ^tlr%?Y. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep  pegging 
on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely  making  a  liv- 
ing, perhaps  without  steady  employment. 
They  don't  know  how  to  get  a  position  that  will 
pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your  county  to 
get  a  permanent  position  that  will  pay  well.  It  is 
mighty  pleasant  work,  and  we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than  you  do 
now,  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good  job,  write  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


 » 


Fruit-Growing 

By  T.  Greiner 


Newest  Developments 

FEW  persons  have  had  more  than  a 
vague  idea  of  the  real  standing  of  the 
Empire  State  as  a  producer  of  fruits, 
especially  apples.  The  consciousness  of 
their  own  greatness  has  even  lain  dormant 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  New  York  State 
fruit-growers  themselves.  A  few  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  State  alone  produce 
annually  more  apples  than  Washington  and 
Oregon,  with  all  their  reputation  as  apple- 
producing  States  combined,  and  more 
peaches  than  Georgia,  with  a  whole  lot  of 
other  Southern  States  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  And  the  Empire  State  has  also 
more  and  cheaper  land  suitable  for  fruit 
production  than  all  the  New  England  States 
together,  or  more  than  half  a  dozen  other- 
States  that  might  be  named.  The  magnetic 
power  of  the  supposed  superior  advantages 
of  the  West  for  apple-growing,  which  for- 
merly attracted  eastern  fruit-growers,  is 
about  spent,  and  the  return  tide  brings  us 
the  inquiries,  on  the  part  of  people  in  the 
Western  and  Middle  States,  for  fruit  farms 
in  the  Empire  State.  This  is  to  some  extent 
due  to  some  efforts  made  in  the  direction  of 
advertising  the  real  advantages  of  the  State 
for  fruit-growing,  by  means  of  big  agricul- 
tural exhibitions  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  tlje  well-considered 
efforts  of  Mr.  Pearson,  SiBte  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  who,  an  appointee  of  former 
Governor  Hughes,  was  fortunately  (for  the 
State)  retained  in  office  by  Governor  Dix. 
and  who  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  exer- 
cise a  similar  influence  on  agricultural  devel- 
opment in  the  Empire  State  that  Mr.  Coburn 
does  in  Kansas. 

Foremost  as  potent  influences  in  the  great 
move  for  progress  in  this  branch  of  farming, 
and  towering  high  above  all  other  similar 
organizations,  stand  the  two  fruit-growers' 
societies,  each  with  a  membership  of  1,500 
or  1,600  :  the  New  York  State  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Association  and  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  both  materially  and 
effectively  aided  in  their  work  by  the  two 
State  stations,  at  Geneva  and  at  Cornell 
University.  The  State  fruit-growers'  held 
their  annual  three-days'  meeting  during  the 
first  week  in  January,  the  western  New  York 
horticulturists  during  the  last  week  of  the 
same  month,  and  both  of  these  meetings  are 
characterized  by  really  wonderful  exhibits 
of  fruits,  spraying  devices  and  equipments, 
tools  of  orchard  tillage,  etc..  and  especially 
by  the  wealth  of  information  and  "new 
points"  evolved  during  the  addresses  and 
discussions.  The  men  who  assemble  at  these 
gatherings  for  an  exchange  of  experiences 
and  to  tell  the  results  of  their  researches 
are  the  very  cream  of  the  fruit-growing 
fraternity  and  of  the  station  workers.  To 


QUALITY 

Depends  on  only  three 
thing!.,  good  material, 
good  machinery,  good 
workmansliip.  The  Gal- 
loway engine  has  the 
very  best  that  can  Iw 
bought.  The  resi^lts 
prove  the  quality.  Gal- 
loway engines  give  the 
long  years  of  satisfac- 
tion and  service.  Ask 
the  man  who  owns  the 
Galloway. 


Can  Afford  a  Gasoline  Engine 

With  Galloway's  New  Low  Prices 

».  You've  never  before  heard  of  such  etartUng  values— I've  never  offered  any- 
thing like  them  and  you  know  full  well  that  no  one  else  has  ever  come  any^ 
where  near  my  regular  prices.  But  this  time  I've  a  startling  reason. 
1  want  10  meiiormorein  every  townahip  in  ttie  country  to  own  and  oper- 
ate a  Galloway  Engine^Vve  decided  to  double  my  factory  capacity 
by  increasing  the  sales  twice  and  sell  two  where  1  formerly  sold  one 
— this  calls  for  unusual  values— hence,  tbe  greatest  offer  1  have  ever 
made.  I  can  save  you  from  825  to  8300  on  an  engioe  according 
to  the  H.  P.  needed.  It  doesn't  matter  what  sized  engine 
you  want  I've  got  the  one  to  fit  your  wants  and  do  more 
work  and  better  work  at  less  actual  cost  than  any  other 
engine  in  the  world.  Write  at  once  for  full  information 
o£  the  Greatest  Offer  Ever  Made  To  American  Farmers— 
don't  delay  but  send  me  your  name  and  address  now,  be- 
fore you  do  another  thing.  Let  me  prove  to  you  in  cold 
Cacts  why  I  can  put  626  to  J300  in  your  pocket. 

WM.  GALLOWAYCOMPANV 
Wm.  Galloway*  Pr«s. 
746B6allonaj  Sta.,  Waterloo, 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


tf  canpulupyourown  CvfconeFenctf— no  expert  workmen  orspedal  ^  , 
nacninery  are  required.   It  will  go  up  smooth,  straight  and  tight,  whether  yoti 

use  wood  or  iron  posts  and  no  matter  how  uneven  the  ground.    And  once 
it  is  up  your  fence  troubles  and  expenses  are  ended  (or 
the  rest  of  yourlife — for  Cyclone  fence — espedally  wheo 
put  up  on  our  iion  posts  with  wrought  bases  u  abso" 
lutely  permanent  and  repmir-proof^ 

Cyclone  Fence 

can  never  sag  or  slacken.  It  is  made  of  heavier  andstilfer 
materials  than  used  in  any  other  fence  and  in  many  hand- 
some*  artistic,  exclusive  patterns,  Gycione  pence  is 
backed  up  by  the  biggest  fence  and  gate  factory  in  the 
world.  Cyclone  Tubular  Steel  Farm  Gates  ^K\a 
be  depended  on  for  satisfactory  service.  Let  usshoviryoM 
bow  to  get  the  best  and  save  money .  Elzpert  advice  tree. 
CYCLONE  PENCE  CO..  Dept.  14,  Waukegan.  IB. 


Write  for  handsome  free  books. 


attend  these  meetings  regularly  is  therefore 
about  equal  to  taking  a  college  course,  or 
better 

Probably  the  most  important  and  most 
useful  new  point  of  information  that  I 
gathered  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  association  was  given  me,  in  private 
conversation,  by  Professor  Whetzel.  plant 
pathologist  of  Cornell  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  have  been  told  and  have  taught 
right  along  that  in  spraying  trees  with  fun- 
gicides and  insecticides  we  should  spray 
with  the  wind,  letting  the  wind  carry  the 
spray  through  the  trees,  then  perhaps,  after 
the  wind  has  changed  to  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, spray  again  so  as  to  be  sure  of  cover- 
ing every  part  of  every  branch  of  the  tree. 
Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  complaint  of 
spraying  having  failed  to  kill  the  scale,  for 
instance,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  imperfect 
spraying.  It  has  been  found  that  in  spray- 
ing lime-sulphur  solutions  with  the  wind  we 
usually  cover  only  about  one  third  of  the 
surface  (circumference)  of  the  limbs  and 
twigs.  Lime-sulphur  solutions  have  no 
spreading  qualities  like  oils.  In  order  to 
do  thorough  and  effective  spraying,  when 
using  these  solutions,  we  must,  in  the  first 
place,  have  sprayers  of  considerable  power, 
giving  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  pressure. 
The  extension  rod,  or  rods,  should  be  fairly 
long,  and  the  nozzles  be  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod.  The  operator  can  then 
stand  off  one  side,  out  of  and  under  the 
wind,  and  place  the  nozzle  end  of  the  rod 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  outer  limbs,  spraying 
with  full  force  against  the  wind  so  that  the 
mist  is  carried  by  the  force  of  the  spray 
pretty  well  through  the  tree,  then  taken  up 
by  the  wind  and  carried  back  through  the 
tree  toward  the  nozzles,  thus  coating  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  limbs  and  twigs 
with  the  solution  or  mixture.  The  operator, 
standing  off  one  side,  is  no  more  liable  to 
get  soaked  with  the  spray  than  if  he  were 
spraying  from  the  other  side  with  the  wind 
One  spraying  against  the  wind,  therefore, 
will  do  the  business,  and  perhaps  even  more 
thoroughly  than  two  sprayings  with  the  wind. 

Our  Spray  Materials 

That  lime-sulphur  solution,  either  in  the 
commercial  or  the  home-made  concentrated 
form,  applied  thoroughly  in  winter  strength 
(from  1  to  8,  to  1  to  15),  will  kill  the  scale 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Professor  Hedrick 
of  the  Geneva  station  boasts  that  it  would 
be  diiScult  to  find  a  live  scale  in  the  station 
orchards,  the  trees  having  been  sprayed 
regularly  with  this  solution.  Of  course,  the 
station  has  the  best  of  power  sprayers,  and 
all  the  time  and  help  that  may  be  needed. 
The  professional  fruit-grower  must  have  the 
best  equipment,  and  the  apple-grower  of  the 
East  who  wants  to  compete  with  the  western 
grower  in  the  production  of  good  or  fancy 
fruit,  cannot  get  along  without  such  equip- 
ment. But  when  we  have  only  comparatively 
few  trees,  say  an  acre  or  two,  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  keep  and  operate  an  expensive 
high-power  sprayer.  We  do  well  enough  if 
we  have  a  good  barrel  pump  to  be  operated 
from  a  one-horse  wagon.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  with  such  an  equipment  we  cannot 
use  the  high  pressure  needed  to  carry  the 
spray  far  against  the  wind.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  advisable  for  persons  who  have  for 
this  or  similar  reasons  not  been  fully  suc- 
cessful in  getting  rid  of  the  scale,  to  use  in 
place  of  the  lime-sulphur  solutions  one  of 
the  miscible  oils,  like  scalicide,  all  of  which 
possess  considerable  spreading  qualities.  If 
a  fairly  good  job  of  spraying  is  done,  the 
material  is  apt  to  spread  clear  around  the 
limb,  and  therefore  to  make  an  end  to 
the  scale  infestation.  I  have  repeatedly  used 
clear  crude  petroleum.  For  the  season 
now  upon  us  I  am  going  to  use  scalicide, 
and  this  mostly  for  its  penetrating  ana 
spreading  qualities. 

I  can  more  easily  get  rid  of  the  scale, 
under  my  conditions,  by  using  oils  than  the 
newer  lime-sulphur. 

The  manufacturers  of  spraying-machines 
are  a  wide-awake  lot.  We  may  think  one 
yeai  that  their  sprayers  have  reached  so 
near  the  standard  of  perfection  that  little  is 
left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  further  im- 
provement. When  we  examine  the  exhibits 
the  next  year,  we  find  that  new  improve- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  simplification  and 
greater  effectiveness,  have  again  been  made. 
The  machines  now  on  the  market,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  all  serviceable  and  reliable. 
The  selection  is  mostly  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  or  say  individual  notion  and  adapta- 
tion, of  transportation,  prices,  etc.  The 
large  or  professional  orchardist  wants  a 
high-power  sprayer.  He  whose  fruit-grow- 
ing is  a  small  side-line,  may  have  to  be 
content  to  use  an  ordinary  barrel-sprayer, 
and  the  nurseryman  and  vegetable  gardener 
may  want  a  knapsack  or  compressed-air  or 
auto  sprayer.  There  are  also  sprayers  for 
special  crops,  as  for  grapes  in  big  vineyards, 
for  potatoes,  drawn  and  operated  by  horse- 
power for  big  fields,  or  in  barrow  form, 
wheeled  by  hand  or  drawn  by  horse,  for  two 
or  three  acre  patches,  etc.  For  my  own 
smaller  operations  in  garden,  potato-field, 
vineyard  or  newly  set  fruit-trees,  I  have  for 
years  mainly  depended  on  a  good  knapsack 
sprayer,  although  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
several  imperfections  of  that  device.  From 
now  on  and  until  I  find  something  still  bet- 
ter, I  shall  use  for  these  purposes  one  of 
the  newer  makes  of  compressed-air  sprayers. 
We  can  now  get  those  that  are  reliable  and 


convenient  to  operate.  My  advice,  however, 
is  to  buy  a  good  one  and  not  take  offense 
at  the  expense.  It  does  not  pay  to  part  with 
good  money  for  a  cheap  machine.  It  should 
be  of  copper  or  brass  of  course,  for  some  of 
our  spray  mixtures  and  solutions  are  very 
corrosive,  eating  their  way  through  iron 
very  quickly.  Nozzles  have  also  been 
greatly  improved  and  simplified.  Get  a  good 
one.  It  should  be  able  to  throw  a  fine  spray 
or  mist,  and  yet  not  easily  clog  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  be  easily  cleared 
when  clogging  does  occur.  When  through 
spraying  with  any  spray  mixture,  always 
clean  the  sprayer  by  spraying  with  clear 
water,  and  enough  of  it  to  be  sure  that  not 
even  a  trace  of  the  mixture  is  left  in 
sprayer,  hose  or  nozzles.  If  you  neglect 
this,  you  will  surely  have  a  heap  of  trouble 
when  you  attempt  to  use  the  sprayer  the 
next  time. 

What  and  When  to  Spray 

Spraying  orchards  is  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated matter.  We  must  know  what  we 
spray  for.  For  scale  (San  Jose)  we  can 
spray  with  oils  or  with  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tions in  full  winter  strength,  of  course,  on 
the  dormant  wood.  For  sucking  insects, 
such  as  plant-lice,  pear-psylla,  etc.,  spray 
with  tobacco  preparations,  whale-oil  soap 
solutions,  kerosene  emulsions,  etc. ;  for  bit- 
ing insects,  especially  the  codling-worm,  use 
arsenate  of  lead,  best  in  Bordeaux  mixture, 
which  is  the  proper  spray  on  trees  in  leaf 
for  fungous  diseases.  Orchard  spraying, 
however,  is  a  big  and  complicated  business, 
almost  a  trade  by  itself,  and  cannot  be 
treated  fully  in  a  single  column  of  F.m?m 
AND  Fireside.  It  must  be  studied,  in  meet- 
ings, in  lectures,  in  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  further  learned  by  practice  in  the 
orchard. 

In  the  garden  and  potato-field,  or  in  the 
vineyard,  etc.,  we  spray  just  as  soon  as,  or 
before,  the  first  signs  of  the  insects  or  dis- 
eases are  noted.  Grapes  may  be  sprayed 
before  the  buds  open  with  strong  lime-sul- 
phur solutions,  or  perhaps  better  with  strong 
clear  solutions  of  copper  or  iron  sulphate. 
I  have  used  both,  the  last  mentioned  with 
good  effect.  The  later  sprayings  are  made 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  of  the  formula  4-4- 
50  or  4-5-50.  Potatoes  are  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead,  the 
latter  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  the  mixture.  This,  if  the  arsenate 
is  all  right,  will  stop  fiea-beetles  as  well  as 
potato-beetles  before  they  have  done  any 
appreciable  damage.  Flea-beetles,  if  left 
undisturbed,  are  liable  to  open  the  way  for 
blight  and  tip-burn.  For  celery  in  its  earlier 
stages  use  clear  Bordeaux  mixture.  For 
the  yellow-striped  cucumber-beetle  I  would 
now  recommend  keeping  the  vines  covered 
for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  or  until 
well  out  of  danger,  with  a  weak  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  which  at  least  an  ounce  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  the  gallon  of  the  mixture 
has  been  added.  For  the  currant-worm  < 
spray  with  white  hellebore  in  water,  a  table- 
spoonful  to  the  bucket.  Currants  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  attacked  by  San  Jose  scale. 
Spray  in  early  spring  with  lime-sulphur  in 
full  or  winter  strength.  Spray  English 
gooseberries  for  mildew  with  liver  or  sul- 
phur solution. 

For  rose-chafer  spray  with  arsenate  of 
lead  in  water,  half  a  pound  to  five  gallons, 
or  try  zinc  arsenate,  which  is  three  times 
as  strong,  using  one  ounce  to  the  gallon. 

Finally,  in  making  Bordeaux  mixture,  or 
the  home-made  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
solution,  be  sure  to  get  the  best  and  purest 
of  lime,  fresh  stone  lime,  not  the  hydrated 
nor  any  cheap  grade,  and  thoroughly  strain 
the  mixture  before  putting  it  in  the  sprayer. 
And  always  spray  with  any  of  the  mixtures 
on  dry  wood  or  dry  leaf,  never  during  a 
rain,  or  on  dew-wet  surfaces. 


Catalogues 

At  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  look  through  the 
seed,  incubator  and  poul- 
try catalogues.  Many  of 
them  are  expensively 
printed,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  very  artistic.  It 
is  also  surprising  how 
many  helpful  suggestions 
may  be  gathered  by  read- 
ing them  carefully.  Sup- 
pose you  get  ten  cents' 
worth  of  postal  cards  and 
write  to  that  number  of 
firms  advertising  in  this 
issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 
You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  big  return  on  so  small 
an  investment. 
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FARnElO'  liODDY. 


HERE'S  something  interesting  that  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  of  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  The  biggest  set  of  headlines  on 
the  first  page  was  devoted  to  President  Taft's 
message,  sent  to  Congress  that  day,  concerning 
the  cost  of  Hving,  and  proposing  an  international  inquiry 
to  be  initiated  by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  bring 
out  the  thing  that  struck  me  as  interesting,  I  shall  quote 
the  headhnes  on  this  article,  and  also  those  on  another 
"story"  that  appeared  in  the  adjoining  column.  The 
President's  message  was  heralded  thus; 

INTERNATIONAL  PROBE 

OF  COST  OF  LIVING 

President  in  Special  Message  Proposes 
World-Wide  investigation 

Increase  in  Food  Prices  Extends  lo  Other  Nations. 
Still  Without  Adequate   Date  Regardless 
of  Former  Efforts  to  Reach  Cause— Fed- 
eral Commission  Also  Urged  to  In- 
vestigate Industrial  Relations. 

There  you  have  the  substance  of  it ;  very  fair  synopsis 
•  of  what  the  President  had  to  say.  It's  an  international 
subject;  other  countries  are  excited  about  it,  as  well 
as  ourselves;  cost  of  food  is  the  particular  thing  that 
folks  worry  most  about;  various  inquiries  have  been 
made,  and  none,  here  or  abroad,  state  or  federal,  has 
resulted  in  an  answer  that  satisfied  anybody. 

Naw  we'll  turn  to  the  adjoining  column  and  note  a 
much  smaller  heading  that  graces  another  article.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  this  entire  item,  head 
and  all : 

WHEAT  ELEVATORS  FULL 


Two  Conventions— A  Comparison 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 


Grain  Stored  at  Head  of  lake.   Navigation  Taxes 
Capacity  of  Great  Storage  Houses. 
Canadian  Grain  Held  for  Shipment 
of  Enormous  Volume. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Feb.  2.— Present  prospects  are  that 
there  will  be  60,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  Duluth 
and  Superior  and  the  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
elevators  at  the  opening  of  navigation  next  spring, 
counting  the  amount  in  vessel  storage  at  the  latter 
points.    This  is  said  to  be  unprecedented. 

Winnipeg  estimates  that  the  volume  of  Canadian 
grain  of  the  present  crop  ihat  will  be  sent  east  via  the 
American  head  of  the  lakes  for  next  spring  will  range 
from  10  000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels.  It  would  seem, 
Winnipeg  says,  that  the  wheat  regions  of  western 
Canada  are  being  developed  more  rapidly  than  are  the 
facilities  for  storage  and  shipping.  Elevator  construc- 
tion in  Canada  promises  to  be  large  during  the  year. 

There's  Something  Wrong 

WITHOUT  doubt,  there's  something  wrong.  We  don't 
need  the  word  of  the  President  for  that.  We  are 
all  agreed  on  it,  and  everybody .  else  stands  w^ith  us. 
They  riot  about  it  in  some  countries,  they  start  revolu- 
tions about  it  in  others;  they  have  strikes  and  lockouts, 
conventions  of  economists  and  of  politicians ;  Congress 
has  investigated  and  so  have  some  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. No  use  debating  about  the  basis  proposition; 
there's  something  out  of  joint. 

Those  two  news  items  suggest  a  good  deal.  But  on 
the  same  page  of  the  same  newspaper  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted  was  a  third  news  despatch  which 
seems  further  to  complicate  the  situation.  Let  me  quote 
another  headline  and  the  item  under  it : 

HOBOES  ARE  ORDERLY 

Casual  Workers  Discuss  Live  Topics  at  Cin- 
cinnati Convention 

Cincinnati,   Ohio,  Feb.   2.— More  delegates  having 
rrived  during  the  night,  the  attendance  at  the  second 
day's  session  of  the  Unskilled  and  Migratory  Casual 
Workers  Association,  or  "hobo"  convention,  was  larger 
than  yesterday.    The  police  are  keeping  a  close  watch 
^  on  the  meetings,  but  so  far  they  have  been  very  orderly. 
Among  the  subjects  on  the  program  for  discussion 
to-day   were   "New   Avenues   of    Employment"  and 
'  "Transportation  to  the  Job."    Joseph  Pels,  the  single- 
tax  advocate,  was  expected  to  talk  on  "Colonization. 

To  go  back  and  summarize  this  remarkable  exhibit 
from  one  page  of  one  day's  newspaper— but  before 
doing  that,  let  me  say  that  all  the  quotations  are  from 
Page  1  of  the  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Times-Re puhHcan 
of  February  2d.  That  word  of  explanation  and  authen- 
tication seems  only  fair.  To  summarize,  then,  we  have 
the  President  asking  Congress  to  authorize  this  country 


to  lead  in  getting  all  the  world  together  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  why  it  costs  them  all  so  much  to  live.  We 
find  that  the  excessive  cost  of  food  is  especially  empha- 
sized; people  can't  afford  to  eat  three  square  meals  per 
day  at  present  prices  and  wages. 

Next  we  note  that  there's  so  much  wheat  in  our  own 
and  the  Canadian  Northwest  that  it  can't  be  hauled 
away.  The  glut  of  it  is  declared  to  be  "unprecedented." 
More  wheat  than  the  people  up  there  can  eat,  sell,  ship 
away  or  otherwise  get  rid  of;  more  wheat  than  the 
railroads  know  what  to  do  with ;  more  wheat  than  there 
are  cars  or  boats  to  move. 

And  really,  the  Duluth  item  did  not  tell  anything  like 
the  whole  story.  Looking  into  the  Canadian  situation, 
I  learn  that  millions  of  bushels  are  still  either  un- 
thrashed  or,  being  thrashed,  are  piled  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  straw  or  other  coverings. 

The  wheat-market  has  not  been  good  this  season. 
It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  with  a  red  streamer  at  the 
top  that,  if  all  that  Canadian  wheat  could  have  been 
pushed  along  to  the  markets,  the  market  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  worse  than  it  has  been. 

Too  much  wheat  in  Canada;  not  enough  "eats"  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  That  seems  easy:  get  more 
cars  and  more  railroad  mileage  working  in  Canada  to 
haul  that  wheat  to  the  people  who  want  it. 

But  wait  a  bit.  Railroads  are  made  mostly  of  iron 
and  steel;  and  looking  into  that  industry,  I  learn  that 
it  has  not  been  enjoying  particularly  prosperous  times 
fhe  past  year.  Looking  up  a  bit  now,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  has  been  endless  grumbling  among 
the  steel-producers,  at  the  very  time  when  Canada  was 
developing  its  wheat-growing  capacity  so  fast  that  it 
suddenly  discovers  it  has  utterly  outgrown  its  railroad 
and  storage  facilities. 

That  doesn't  seem  reasonable.  Ought  to  have  been 
some  arrangement  to  have  the  steel  mills  and  the  rail- 
road contractors  supplying  rails  and  cars  and  locomo- 
tives to  get  that  wheat  moved. 

Unfashionable  Tramps 

W  T  doesn't  do  to  explain  that  there  weren't  men  ready 
1  to  build  the  railroads  and  make  the  rails  and  cars 


The  "hobo"  convention  at  Cincinnati  was,  in  its  funny 
way,  representative  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who  want  work  and  don't  get  it;  at  least,  who 
ought  to  want  work,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do 
it  if  they  refuse  to  do  it  without  compulsion.  Somehow 
or  other,  the  community  supports  them,  whether  with 
hand-outs,  or  in  the  workhouses,  or  the  jails,  or  the 
poorhouses.  The  fact  that  they're  alive  is  proof  that 
they  get  fed,  and  if  they  don't  produce,  then  they  are  a 
burden  on  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the  extent  that 
it  must  cost  somebody  to  keep  them. 

The  hobo  convention  was  to  discuss,  among  other 
things,  "Transportation  to  the  Job."    Of  course,  they 
are  talking  about  getting  the  poor  devil  from  the  place 
where  nobody  has  a  job  for  him  to  the  place  where  there 
are  jobs  and  nobody  to  do  them.    But  this  transpor- 
tation problem  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  bigger  than  this 
aspect.    The  steel  mills  have  an  immense  producing 
capacity  that  has  been  idle  for  a  long  time.    There  is 
need  for  the  rails  that  that  idle  capacity  represents ;  but 
no  means  of  transportation;  that  is,  no  means  of  get- 
ting the  idle  hoboes  at  work  in  the  idle  steel  mills  to 
make  the  needed  rails  for  needed  railroads,  to  move  the 
stalled-up  grain  out  of  Canada  to  the  people  who  are  in 
need  of  it.  ^ 
Don't  start  that  old  protestation  that  the  hoboes  don  t 
want  to  work.    Maybe  not;  but  they're  no  worse  than 
some  other  folks.    Let  me  tell  you  about  another  hobo 
convention  I  witnessed  a  few  days  ago.    It  was  also 
made  up  of  people  who  don't  work,  but  for  different 
reasons.    This  one  I  saw  actually  in  session;  saw  it 
gather,  sit,  adjourn  and  disperse.    It  was  mightily  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  in  Cincinnati;  but  it  was  similar 
in  the  essential  fact  that  the  delegates  in  both  were 
people  without  a  job,  whom  the  community  supports 
because  they  either  don't  or  won't  support  themselves. 

My  hobo  convention  was  held  in  a  big  New  York 
hotel.  Waiting  for  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  an 
appointment,  I  stationed  myself  at  the  entrance  by 
which  he  was  to  appear,  and  observed  whatever  came 


along.  Pretty  soon  the  "  'boes"  began  appearing. 
They  were  mighty  attractive  ones,  too;  female 
ones.  They  came  in  touring  cars  and  taxis,  and 
a  few  in  old-fashioned  horse-drawn  vehicles 
with  coachmen  and  footmen  and  all  those  flub- 
dub accompaniments.  They  came  in  silks  and  laces  and 
velvets ;  in  gorgeous  hats  and  sweeping  plumes ;  in  very, 
very  hobbledy  skirts,  satin  slippers  and  hosiery. 

They  came  swathed  in  furs,  decked  in  jewels,  full  of 
chatter  and  self-confidence.  Presently  the  place  was 
full  of  them;  cafes,  corridors,  reception  halls,  parlors, 
and  the  like.  They  sat  in  groups,  exchanged  visits 
from  table  to  table  and  settee  to  settee,  drank  tea  and 
ate  wafers,  and  a  marvelous  proportion  took  comfy 
little  drinks  of  something  that,  if  the  'boes  had  been 
men,  and  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  convention,  would 
not  have  been  approved  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

That  convention  was  in  progress  about  two  hours; 
and  the  truth  is  that  these  dainty  hoboes  were  just  as 
truly  out  of  a  job  as  those  of  the  Cincinnati  gathering. 
Maybe  they  didn't  want  one;  it's  as  fair  to  raise  that 
question  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Shall  We  Have  Peace? 

TUST  consider  those  two  hobo  conventions,  at  the 
J  opposite  poles  of  the  social  structure;  and  then  con- 
sider that  phenomenon  of  the  idle  steel  mills,  the  un- 
moved and  immovable  Canadian  wheat,  the  unbuil 
railroads,  the  people  idle  because  they  ean't  get  trans 
ported  to  the  job,  and  the  others  idle  because,  bles; 
their  pretty  eyes,  they  don't  need  jobs. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Land  sake 
alive,  I  don't  know!  The  world  has  got  rich  so  fas 
that  it  hasn't  had  time  to  observe  how  very  badly  i 
was  distributing  the  riches.  Only  just  lately  has  i 
come  to  a  sort  of  community-consciousness  of  the  fac 
that  it  has  done  a  frightfully  bad  job  in  this  regarc 
Let  me  take  a  glance  .at  this  problem  from  anothe 
angle.  The  other  day  the  Democratic  caucus  of  th 
national  House  decided  to  go  slower  about  navy-buik 
ing.  They  thought  we  might  take  a  year  withoi 
providing  for  the  two  new  battleships  that  have  con 
to  be  almost  a  regular,  accepted  program. 

That  brings  up  another  condition.  Everybody  admi 
that  navies  and  armies  and  wars  and  war  preparatioi 
are  wasteful,  and  that  when  human  energies  are  devott 
to  their  maintenance  those  same  energies  are  not  avai 
able  for  the  construction  of  steel  rails  and  railroads  ar 
boats  to  move  that  Canadian  wheat.  It  would  be  a  fii 
thing  if  all  the  world  would  agree  to  have  no  mo 
navies  and  armies  and  wars,  and  all  the  money  at 
energy  thus  absorbed  were  turned  out  to  feed  ai 
clothe  and  transport  and  build. 

But  the  fact  is  that  when  the  Democrats  voted  to  c 
down  the  navy  bill  there  went  up  a  most  terrific  roar 
protest.    Let  the  United  States  drop  out  of  the  na\ 
race?    Never!    We  must  hold  up  our  end  as  long 
other  countries  are  scrambling  for  preeminence ! 


The  Cost  of  Living  is  Still  High 

»  ND  there  you  have  it.  Those  two  contrasting  ho 
_/\  conventions,  the  Canadian  wheat  that  can't 
shipped,  the  rail  mills  that  can't  be  operated,  the  r£ 
roads  that  are  not  built— these,  together  with  the  nav 
and  armies  and  the  multifold  wastes  all  around  us,  thi 
are  the  things  that  really  tell  us  about  the  high  cost 
living.  Will  an  international  or  any  other  Inqu 
induce  us  to  do  anything  about  it? 

We  all  know  what's  the  matter,  in  a  general  way. 
just  naturally  know  it  isn't  true  when  we  pretend  t 
think  anybody  who  really  works  for  what  he  gi 
very  much  more  than  he  ought  to  have.  We  kn( 
that  the  man  who  undertakes  to  blame  the  farr 
the  high  cost  of  things  to  eat,  is  lying.  Aim 
anvbody  is  more  to  blame  than  he  is. 

But— and  here  is  the  poor  little  point  that  seemed 
warrant  writing  this  letter— the  fact  remains  that  a 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  is  aUogether  likely 
give  more  attention  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  f 
ducer,  the  labor  union,  than  they  deserve,  and  va 
less  to  the  various  avenues  of  waste  that  mod 
civilization  has  opened  up.  The  inquiry  that  the  Pr 
dent  has  proposed  will  be  a  service  to  the  whole  wo 
if  properly  done.  But  it  can  be  improperly  done. 
It  will  be  worthless  if  that  proves  the  case. 

A  world  investigation  that  would  result  in  a  for 
lation,  a  big,  effective,  understandable  generaliza 
of    the    whole    difticulty,    ivould    be    worth  wl 
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The    Road    to  Happiniess 

A   Story   of   the    Common  Lot 


By  Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,' 


Etc 


-i-i.  Joseph  Tavlor  is  the  father  of  the  heroine  of  the 
story.  He  has  always  lived  beyond  his  means,  and  rather 
than  endure  the  disgrace  of  a  financial  crash  disappeared. 
He  is  finally  discovered  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  on 
the  east  side  of  Xew  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.wlor,  his  wife,  a  society  parasite,  who  is 
quite  helpless  without  riches. 

Fr.\nces  T.wlor,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  who  is  in  love 
with  Xorman  Xorris,  even  after  breaking  her  engage- 
ment to  him.  She  is  wooed  by  Jacob  Jordan,  who  offers 
her  financial  aid  in  her  troubles. 

C.^ROLixE  S.WDFORD,  a  middle-aged,  unmarried  woman,  who 
helps  Frances  in  her  financial  straits  by  starting  her  as 
boarding-house  mistress  in  a  big  house  in  a  fashionable 
neighborhood,  but  in  which  business  Frances  fails. 

NoRM.AN  XoRRis,  a  country  boy,  who  has  succeeded  as  a 
lawyer  in  X'ew  York  and  who  loves  Frances,  but  who 
broke  his  engagement  to  her  because  of  her  seemingly 
frivolous  nature.  He  has  never  ceased  to  lo\'e  her, 
although  his  love,  he  thinks,  is  hopeless. 

Jacob  Jordan,  a  member  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic 
Xew  York  family,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  Frances 
and  who  is  jvtst  as  willing  to  marry  her  after  her  mis- 
fortune as  before  her  financial  loss.  He  takes  a  malicious 
delight  in  her  troubles,  hoping  therebj-  to  strengthen  his 
power  over  her. 

Mr.  West,  Mr.  Xorris"  head  clerk,  a  man  of  fine  and  gentle 
nature,  who  has  fallen  in  love  wkh  Caroline  because 
of  her  kindly  disposition  and 
her  efforts  to  relieve  distress. 

Part  VIIL— Chapter  XVII. 

WHEX^  Caroline  arrived 
home,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  note 
from  Mr.  West  awaiting  her. 
He  wrote : 

My  Dear  Miss  Saxdford — 

Our  interrupted  interview  this 
morning  prevented  me  from  say- 
ing what  I  now  write. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  the 
acrostic  which  you  saw  was 
among  those  papers  by  pure 
chance,  not  by  design.  Bad  as 
its  poetry  is.  its  sentiment  is 
sincere. 

Do  not  allow  this  knowledge 
to  disturb  you.  Life  has  never 
taught  me  to  expect  any  of  its 
prizes,  and  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  you,  so 
beautiful,  gracious  and  alto- 
gether charming,  who  must  have 
refused  many  men,  would  ever 
respond  to  my  love. 

Perhaps  j'ou  will  know  what 
I  mean  when  I  write  that  "my 
shell  does  not  fit."  It  does  not 
express  me  at  all.  My  better 
self,  my  soul,  has  always  been 
mute. 

Therefore,  I  cannot,  even  now. 
write  as  I  would,  but  pray  be- 
lieve that  you  will  never  have  a 
more  devoted  and  humble  serv- 
ant than  James  \Vest. 

Alread}'  tired  and  worn,  this 
pathetic  little  plea  robbed  Caro- 
line of  the  last  remnant  of  her 
composure,  and  she  cried  more 
stofmily  than  she  had  for 
years.  The  absolutely  uncon- 
scious self-effacement  of  Mr. 
\\'est's  confession,  its  simple 
dignity,  touched  her  deeply. 
He  gave  all  and  demanded 
nothing. 

Caroline  read  the  brief  mes- 
sage over  and  over,  as  she 
slipped  out  of  her  damp  suit 
and  into  a  house  gown  of 
her  favorite  gray.  Then  she 
went  to  her  desk,  and  after 
a  long  interval  of  sober 
thought,  she  wrote  a  few  lines 

to    Mr.   A\'est,   and  calling  a  fftp 
messenger,  sent  them  to  Nor- 
man's office. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
later,  as  she  stood  at  her  **^' 
library  window  pensively  re- 
garding the  gray  "out  of  doors" 
and  watching  a  poor  Italian 
woman,  an  encumbering  child 
clinging  to  her  skirts,  picking 

up  bits  of  wood  discarded  by  the  builders  of  a  house 
which  was  being  erected  on  the  block,  she  saw-  Mr. 
West  hurrying  up  the  street.  His  precise  little  figure, 
with  something  meek  and  apologetic  in  its  carriage,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  headlong  haste,  forced  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  as  she  realized  afresh  the  pathos  of  "the  shell 
that  did  not  fit!" 

Then  suddenly  she  saw  Mr.  West  almost  collide  with  the 
Italian  woman,  just  as  she  lifted  the  pile  of  chips  to  her 
head.  and.  helpless  to  prevent  the  accident,  saw'  the  child 
fall  splashing  into  a  puddle  left  by  the  afternoon's  rain. 

Mr.  \\'est  started  violently,  then  in  a  moment  he  W'as 
picking  up  the  crying  baby  and  trying  to  soothe  her  as 
he  wiped  the  mud  from  her  heavy  little  dress. 

Caroline  watched  him  as  he  spoke  hesitatingly  to  the 
mother,  then  looked  longingly  toward  his  destination. 
The  child,  toddling  on  again,  evidently  tired,  and  too 
young  to  walk  far  at  all,  fell  with  another  cry.  This 
ended  the  clerk's  hesitation,  and  with  only  another  long- 
ing look  toward  Miss  Sandford's  door,  he  turned  reso- 
lutely, and  picking  up  the  child,  walked  off  with  the 
soft-eyed  Italian  woman  toward  the  tenement  district 
which  stretches  its  length  on  the  borders  of  the 
fashionable    section    of    our    largest    American  city. 


Caroline  left  the  window  smiling  tenderly,  and 
patiently  endured  the  added  half-hour  of  waiting,  glad 
to  have  caught  another  glimpse  of  the  "soul  that  was 
mute." 

At  last  Mr.  ^^'est  arrived,  and  his  hostess'  welcome 
lost  nothing  in  cordiality  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
his  profuse  embarrassed  apologies  for  his  tardiness,  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  little  incident  which  she  had 
accidentally  witnessed. 

The  situation  was  decidedly  constrained,  so  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated  in  the  cheerful  library,  Caroline 
began.  "I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why  I  sent  for 
you.  Mr.  West?" 

"I  have  not  dared  to  wonder,"  he  answered  so  anx- 
iottsly  that  she  flushed  brightly,  "but  I  know  that  you 
are  always  so  considerate,  so  kind,  that  you  would  not 
have  asked  me  to  come  if — " 

"If  I  had  not  had  something  to  say  to  you,"  she 
finished  hastily. 

"Yes."  he  nodded,  his  tense  feeling  of  suspense  poorly 
concealed. 

Caroline  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  her  reverie  evi- 
dently both  sad  and  sweet,  the  recollection  of  a  past 
in  which  the  flowers  had  all  been  watered  by  tears ;  then 


"'Caroline,'  he  cried,  'you  don't  mean — '" 

she  said  hesitantly,  "You  inferred  in  your  note  that  you 
thought  there  had  been  other  men  in  my  life,  and 
therefore  you — "  She  paused  aw'kwardly,  and  little  Mr. 
West's  solemn  nod  of  acquiescence  finished  the  sentence. 

"Well  you  were  right^in  a  way.  There  have  not  been 
many  men.  but  years  ago  there  was — one  man  I" 

Again  Mr.  \\'est  nodded  solemnh-,  his  meek  look  most 
pronounced. 

Caroline  hesitated.  She  must  be  very  careful.  Half 
revelations  are  difficult  to  make,  and  she  had  resolved 
that  no  one  should  ever  know  that  the  man  who  had 
played  so  bitter  a  part  in  her  life  was  Joseph  Taylor. 
Irresistibly  her  mind  conjured  up  a  mental  picture  of 
the  morning's  scene;  the  weak,  irresolute  man,  awaiting 
in  fear  and  trembling  the  wife  whose  domination  had 
ruined  him  and  the  daughter  whose  life  he  had  all  but 
wrecked,  and  w'ith  it  vividly  before  her  she  began  her 
story  : 

'"When  I  was  eighteen,  I — fell  in  love  with  a  young 
m.an  just  out  of  college — and  he  with  me.  We  came 
to — an  understanding,  but,  as  he  was  just  starting  in 
business,  I  didn't  want  to  announce  our  engagentent 
until  he  was  firmly  established,  as  I  knew  the  endless  dis- 
tractions that  take  an  engaged  man  awav  from  his  work. 


e  were  very  happy  over  our  secret,  however,  and 
everything  went  well  until  a  >oung  lady  from  out  of 
the  city  came  to  visit  at  his  home.  As  the  young  man 
of  the  family,  he  w-as  naturally  expected  to  see  that  the 
visitor  had  a  pleasant  time  and  in  every  way  to  make 
her  stay  as  interesting  as  possible.  I  told  him  to  do 
so — and  he  obeyed  me — implicitly.  The  young  guest 
w-as  very  bright,  vivacious  and  fascinating,  things  I 
have  never  been  (here  Mr.  West  moved  protestingly, 
but  Caroline  went  right  on),  but  I  never  suspected 
anything  until  one  da)' — the  papers  announced  their 
engagement !" 

Her  voice  broke  a  little  at  the  poignant  memory  of 
that  hour,  but  she  proceeded  steadily,  her  gray  eyes 
exquisitely  misty  and  soft  with  the  aftermath  of  pas- 
sionate emotion. 

"He  came  to  me  then  w'ith  explanations,  and  in  that 
interview  I  saw  the  first  signs  of  his  pitiable  weakness. 
Perhaps  I  had  a  fortunate  escape,  for  since  he  has 
proved  himself  a  moral  coward,  but — "  She  hesitated 
again,  her  thoughts  dwelling  a  minute  on  Mrs.  Taylor, 
then  she  continued,  "but  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
saved  if  he  had  married  a  woman  w-ho  loved  him  more 
than  she  did — herself :  an  unselfish  woman  loving  him. 

"But  to  go  back — I  could  not 
stop  caring,  not  even  w'ith 
wounded  pride  and  anger  to 
help  me.  For  a  year  or  two 
I  struggled  with  myself  bit- 
terly." A  tremulous  sigh 
escaped  her  lips  and  she  w^ent 
white,  and  Mr.  West,  watching 
her,  realized  only  too  fully 
what  the  effort  to  uproot  a 
strong  love  must  have  been 
to  a  nature  like  hers. 

"There  was  no  one  to  help 
me,"  she  w-ent  on,  "because  no 
one  knew-,  and  I  had— made 
— him — promise  never  to  tell  a 
living  soul,  and  I  believe  he 
has  kept  his  w-ord  to  me — in 
that. 

"For  a  year  or  so  I  strug- 
gled with  myself,  impotently ; 
then  I  gave  up  the  fight,  con- 
vinced that  I  must  always  feel 
the  same.  I  tried  to  forget  my 
trouble  in  endeavoring  to  help 
other  people  bear  their  bur- 
dens. It  was  terribly  hard  at 
first,  for  I  could  not  even  go 
away,  as  my  poor  father's  ill- 
ness held  me  here.  I  had  to 
go  on  moving  in  the  same  little 
circle,  coming  into  constant 
contact  W'ith — him — and  his 
family. 

"I  thought  I  couldn't  bear 
it,  but  I  did,  and  gradually  it 
grew  easier  and  easier,  until  at 
last  I  got  my  reward,  for  the 
old  love  died,  swallowed  up  in 
a  bigger,  better  love  for  all  the 
world." 

As  she  ended,  the  repressed 
anguish  died  out  of  her  voice 
and  was  replaced  by  a  soft 
wonder,  while  her  face  glowed 
with  a  luminous  spiritual 
beauty,  in  which  there  was 
neither  sadness  nor  regret. 

Mr.  West  found  no  words  to 
express  his   feelings,  but  his 
look  of  adoration  and  pity  was 
•  eloquent  enough. 

There  was  an  instant's  si- 
lence, while  Caroline  came 
back  to  the  present  moment 
and  took  counsel  of  the  man's 
face  before  her,  then  she  added 
gently,  "I  have  told  you  this 
that  you  might  know  why 
mere  worldly  success,  fame  or 
cleverness  means  so  little  to 
me,  and  why  genuine  ufiselfish- 
ness  and  moral  courage  mean 
so  much  m.ore !" 

He    nodded,    evidently  not 
catching  the  meaning  of  her 
w-ords  at  all,  then  said,  bro- 
kenly, dwelling  on  the  point  which  seemed  to  him  the 
marvel  of  her  story. 

"To  think  that  the  man  who  won  you  gave  yon  tip !" 
Then  suddenly  Caroline  smiled  with  a  touch  of  almost 
forgotten  archness,  "And  the  second  man  who  might 
win  me  doesn't  try !" 

Mr.  ^^'est  stared  at  her  a  moment  uncomprehendingly, 
then  sprang  up  with  a  choking  exclamation  of  joy,  his 
almost  w-onderful  smile  positively  transfiguring. 
"Caroline,"  he  cried,  "you  don't  mean — " 
"Yes,  I  do !    We  need  each  other !    We  can  help  each 
other !" 

"I — help  you!"  The  joy  and  pride  in  his  voice  was 
indescribable. 

"Oh,  James,"  she  laughed  hysterically,  "I  believe  I'd 
marry  you  to  teach  you  how  to  appreciate  yourself,  if 
for  no  other  reason." 

Mr.  West  staj-ed  at  Caroline's  until  eleven  o'clock 
that  evening,  but  it  w-as  characteristic  of  them  both  that 
after  the  first  happy  hour  of  newh-  found  companion- 
ship they  talked,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  Norman 
and  Frances,  and  of  Mr.  Taylor's  return ;  already 
making  unselfish  plans  which  they  w'ere  to  have 
the  happiness  of  executing  in  a  rose-colored  future. 


Let  Your  Own  Feet  ^ 
Decide  This  Question  i 


_    Chapter  XVIII. 

GOING  down  in  the  taxi-cab,  Frances 
read  and  re-read  her  father's  letter, 
while  her  sore  heart  filled  with  bitter 
remorse.  How  wasteful  and  utterly 
worthless  her  life  had  been.  No  wonder 
Norman  had  ceased  caring!  How  little 
she  had  ever  deserved  his  regard !  How 
miserably  she  had  failed  as  a  breadwin- 
ner !  And  worst  of  all,  how  terribly  had 
she  neglected  her  duties  as  a  daughter ! 

Tears  ran  down  her  face,  and  she 
shrank  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cab, 
weeping  over  her  remorse-distorted  pic- 
ture of  herself,  entirely  unconscious  that 
this  total  abandonment  of  self-pity  and 
this  new  clarity  of  vision  indicated  that 
the  months  of  poverty  had  borne  some 
sweet  fruit  for  her.  She  made  no  resolu- 
tions, no  promises,  but  passionately  she 
longed  to  make  some  reparation,  to  prove 
to  her  father  how  earnestly  she  wanted  to 
help  him  bear  the  burdens,  of  which  pain- 
ful experience  had  taught  her  the  heavi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Taylor  broke  the  quiet  from  time 
to  time,  to  ask  some  futile  question,  or  to 
bemoan  her  nervous  anxiety,  and  Frances 
wondered,  though  she  did  not  dare  put 
such  a  question,  if  her  mother  were  also 
suffering  the  torture  of  remorse. 

Her  daughter's  thoughts  would  have 
amazed  no  one  more  than  Mrs.  Taylor. 
She  considered  herself  to  be  acting  in  the 
most  Christian  spirit  when  she  so  readily 
forgave  the  husband  who,  as  she  put  it  to 
herself,  "had  so  cruelly  evaded  his  respon- 
sibilities." She  even  congratulated  herself 
on  having  helped  him  by  engineering 
Frances,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  toward 
a  most  profitable  marriage. 

She  longed  to  question  the  girl  about 
Mr.  Jordan,  but  conscious  that  Frances 
was  thinking  only  of  her  father  she  hesi- 
tated until  the  moment  before  they  arrived 
at  their  shabby  destination,  when  she 
found  courage  to  say, 

"I'm  rather  surprised  that — under  the 
circumstances,  you  didn't  ask — Jacob — to 
accompany  us !" 

With  a  throb  of  intense  relief  she  real- 
ized that  the  taxi-cab  had  come  to  a  halt 
while  she  was  still  seeking  for  an  evasive 
answer.  "Here  we  are,"  she  exclaimed 
nervously,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  excited  her- 
self at  the  sudden  wave  of  hysterical 
emotion  which  began  to  overwhelm  her, 
dropped  the  dangerous  subject  and  with 
Frances  hurried  into  the  house. 

The  meeting  was  pathetic,  happy,  pain- 
ful. There  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
embraces,  kisses  or  inarticulate  sounds  of 
joy  and  sorrow  which  mean  nothing,  yet 
convey  so  much. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  explanations, 
no  expressed  contrition  on  either  side, 
and  each  of  the  three  waited  in  uneasy 
expectation  for  the  precipitating  word; 
and  at  last  it  came  when  Mr.  Taylor 
caught  up  one  of  his  daughter's  small, 
ringless  hands  and,  looking  at  it,  mur- 
mured brokenly,  "So  you're  not  married 
to  Norman,  Frances?  My  God,  how  I 
hoped  you  would  be  !" 

"Oh,  no,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  suddenly 
tear-blinded  and  her  voice  choking  at 
sight  of  the  white  agony  of  her  father's 
face.  "Things  are  better  so !  I — don't 
think  he  really  cared — after  all !" 

Mr.  Taylor's  grasp  on  the  small,  quiver- 
ing hand  tightened  convulsively  with  a 
torturing  fear.  He  seemed  to  see  Caro- 
line sitting  beside  him,  as  she  had  that 
morning,  middle-aged,  still  unmarried, 
because  of  him !  Was  it  possible  that  his 
retribution  would  fall  on  his  daughter? 
Because  of  him  had  Norman  deserted 
Frances,  even  as,  for  no  cause  at  all, 
Caroline  had  been  deserted? 

"It  doesn't  do  to  put  a  man  to  too  great 
a  test !  You  would  have  healed  your  little 
breach  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me !" 

"Whatever  you  did,  I  helped  drive  you 
to  it !"  Frances  sobbed,  the  flood  of  her 
remorse  rushing  over  her  afresh.  "Don't 
think  of  me!  It's  my  turn  to  think  of  you 
a  little!  I  went  ahead  spending  with 
never  a  serious  thought  as  to  where  the 
money  came  from,  and  I  was  just  as  ready 
to  rush  into  marriage  with  never  a 
thought  beyond  my  wedding  day!  Oh, 
I've  deserved  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened—and beside — he  doesn't  care — so 
}'ou  see — everything  happened  for  the  best 
after  all  \"  The  words  poured  forth 
vehemently,  while  in  her  face  shone  a 
depth  of  feeling  which  gave  her  a  new 
beauty  as  unlike  the  sparkling  surface 
charm  of  the  old  Frances  as  the  sound 
of  an  organ  is  to  the  merry  jingle  of  bells. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  too  amazed  for  utter- 
ance. No  mother  duck  who  discovered  in 
her  supposed  offspring  a  stately  swan, 
'  could  have  been  more  astounded  than  she 
was  to  hear  her  daughter  speaking  in  this 
serious,  uplifted  vein.  Never  passing 
through  any  depths  herself,  she  failed  to 
understand  the  experience. 

Mr.  Taylor,  however,  had  endured  the 
"cleansing"  fire,  and  while  he  had  by  no 
means  been  found  all  gold,  what  good 
metal  there  was  in  him  had  been  refined 
and  purified.  At  last  he  knew  himself, 
and  this  self-knowledge  spoke,  as  he  whis- 
pered huskily,  "Don't  talk  so!  If  you 
were  heedless  and  untaught,  whose  fault 
was  it?    Mine!    I  should  have  insisted 


that  your  mother  rear  you — very  differ- 
ently !    I  am  to  blame  for  that." 

At  that,  Mrs.  Taylor  broke  in. 

"Well,  we  have  had  our  lesson  in  the 
last  few  months,"  she  sighed  with  elabo- 
rate resignation.  "Whatever  mistakes  we 
have  made,  we  have  suffered  for  them 
sufficiently !"  And  forthwith  she  began 
a  harrowing  description  of  the  boarding- 
house  life,  in  which  she  and  her  daughter 
were  the  heroines;  ending  with  a  eulogy 
on  Mr.  Jordan's  kindness,  hoping  that 
Frances  would  supply  the  fitting  climax 
by  announcing  her  engagement. 

The  girl  understood  her  mother's 
maneuver  and  became  so  white  that  her 
father  broke  in  dejectedly,  his  voice  acute 
with  suffering. 

"Frances'  face  is  a  good  illustration  for 
your  story,  Laura.  You  needn't  tell  me 
any  more.  I  can't  stand  it !"  His  figure 
seemed  to  shrink  into  itself  at  the  thought 
of  renewing  his  struggle.  His  wife's 
benignant  manner  terrified  him.  What 
did  she  expect?  Did  she  think  his  mere 
home-coming  changed  the  financial  situa- 
tion ? 

"You  know  we  will — be  just  as — 
pressed  for  funds  now !"  he  faltered  des- 
perately. .  "It  will  take  me  years  to  get 
on  my  feet !"  Again  he  glanced  at 
Frances'  rigid  face  and,  misinterpreting 
its  expression,  ended  despairingly :  "I 
hate  to  think  of  it !" 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Taylor  decided  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  her  anxiety  by  a  bold 
stroke.  "You  had '  better  let  me  finish," 
she  cut  in  airily,  "for  I  have  kept  our  one 
bit  of  good  news  for  the  last.  At  least 
one  of  us  will  be  prosperous,  Joseph,  for 
PVances  is  to  marry  Jacob  Jordan." 

A  great  sheet  of  flame  seemed  to 
envelop  the  girl  for  a  moment  as  she  felt 
the  burning  color  mount  to  her  forehead ! 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  as, 
fascinated,  she  watched  the  great  wave  of 
relief  sweep  over  her  father's  face. 

To  Frances  it  seemed  an  eternity  that 
she  stood  beside  her  father's  bed,  spell- 
bound. Dimly  she  heard  her  mother 
laugh.  "No  wonder  she's  embarrassed 
after  all  this  talk  about  Norman !"  Then 
after  another  interval  she  saw  her  father's 
arms  reach  out,  and  then  she  was  pressed 
close  to  him,  terribly  conscious  of  his 
deep,  sobbing  breaths  of  tense  emotion 
as  he  whispered,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  1 
You  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me ! 
You  don't  know  I" 

Mrs.  Taylor  wiped  her  eyes  with  a 
happy  flourish. 

"Who  would  have  expected  such  dis- 
interested kindness  from  Jacob  Jordan ! 
But  then  that's  always  the  way!" 

Frances  felt  stunned.  This  fresh  blow 
was  so  unexpected,  so  cruel !  Her  heart 
cried  out  to  Norman.  Why  had  he  never 
come  to  her?  Why  was  she  left  to  be 
placed  in  this  terrible  position?  What 
could  she  do?  She  must  tell  the  truth, 
but  how?  The  happy  pressure  of  her 
father's  arms  was  agony.  She  must  tear 
herself  away  and  end  his  brief  joy.  She 
could  not,  she  would  not,  marry  Jacob 
Jordan ! 

Sobbing  tempestuously,  she  lifted  her 
head,  only  to  hear  Mr.  Taylor  saying 
soothingly,  "You  musn't  break  down  now, 
after  giving  me  such  a  wonderful  new 
lease  on  life !"  His  voice  throbbed  with 
joy.  "I  don't  think  I  could  have  stood 
the  struggle  long  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
this!    Tell  me,  when  did  it  all  happen?" 

Frances  felt  her  courage  ebbing  with 
every  word.  "It  hasn't  happened  yet," 
she  faltered  faintly. 

Mrs.  Taylor  heard  the  danger-signal  in 
her  daughter's  broken  voice. 

"Only  because  the  news  of  your  home- 
coming, Joseph,  prevented  it !"  She 
looked  at  her  daughter  commandingly 
and  went  on ;  "How  beautiful  it  is  that 
by  marrying  him  you  make  not  only  your- 
self but  everybody  else  so  happy !" 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Taylor  nodded. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  make  you  happy,"  the 
girl  cried.  Suddenly  she  saw  in  this 
marriage  her  reparation  to  her  father; 
the  means  by  which  she  could  insure 
him  and  her  mother  against  lifelong 
penury.  She  could  not  be  happy;  then 
why  not  sacrifice  herself  for  the  good  of 
others !  Mr.  Jordan  knew  the  truth  and 
he  still  wanted  to  marry  her.  There  could 
be  no  wrong  in  her  act,  if  it  was  done 
with  an  unselfish  motive !  Moment  by 
moment  the  conviction  grew  that  this 
marriage  was  her  duty.  What  if  every 
instinct  did  cry  out  against  it?  What  if 
every  heart-beat  pounded  out  Norman's 
name?  Was  right  doing  ever  easy?  Dis- 
tracted, overwrought,  these  thoughts 
flashed  through  her  brain  in  a  conglomer- 
ate mass  in  the  few  seconds  that  she  stood 
facing  her  father;  and  after  all  his  joy, 
his  intense  relief,  was  the  conclusive 
argument ! 

For  one  emotional  instant  she  felt  some 
of  the  joy  of  complete  self-sacrifice;  and 
during  its  spell  she  voiced  her  surrender, 
even  as  Norman  was  explaining  the 
delights  of  a  wonderful  matinee  to  little 
Archie,  in  an  attempt  to  express  a  little 
of  his  joy  at  the  thought  of  so  soon 
reclaiming  Frances  as  his  own. 

[to  be  continued] 


Suppose  you  men  and  boys  who  are  hesitating  about 
trying  a  pair  of  STEEL  SHOES,  let  your  own  feet  cast  the 
deciding  vote.  You  can't  fool  your  feet — they  know  whether 
shoes  are  right  or  wrong.  And  how  they  do  suffer  when 
forced  into  ill-fitting,  wrinkled,  misshapen  shoes!  How 
they  ache  and  pain  and  get  stiff  and  sore  when  such  shoes 
become  water-soaked! 

Corns?  Bunions?  Blisters?  Rheumatism? 

If  you  have  troubles  like  these  they  are  simply  the  effects  of  wearing 
the  wrong  kind  of  shoes.    Put  your  feet  in  warm,  comfortable,  perfect 
fitting  STEEL  SHOES  and  all  these  ailments,  all  these  aches  and  pain: 
due  to  cold,  wet  feet,  will  trouble  yoii  no  more. 

Two  Million  Feet  Voted 
for  "Steel  Shoes" 


0 


All  these  shoes  were  sent  out  for  Free  Exam- 
ination and  Try-on.  It  has  been  a  veritable  land-' 
slide  for  Steel  Shoes.  Two  million  feet  voted  int 
favor  of  "Steels"  and  against  the  old  foot-torturing' 
"Leathers."  Your  feet  have  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
question.  Let  me  send  a  pair  of  Steel  Shoes  for  a 
try-on,  at  my  risk.    I'll  abide  by  the  vote,  whether  it's 


'YES' 


One  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  of  All-Leather  Shoes 
And  Saves  $20  in  Real  Money 

Steel  Shoes  will  prove  the  most  profitable  investment  you  have  ever  made.  They  are  so  amazingly 
durable  that  you  could  afford  to  pay  double  the  prices  I  ask  and  still  be  money  ahead.  The  sole 
and  an  inch  above  the  sole  all  around  the  shoe  is  made  of  one  piece  of  light,  thin,  rust-resisting 
steel.  The  bottoms  are  studded  with  adjustable  steel  rivets,  which  give  a  firm  footing  and  protect 
the  soles  from  wear.  When  rivets  are  partly  worn,  replace  with  new  ones  and  shoes  will  need  no 
other  repairs  for  two  years.  50  rivets  cost  only  30  cents.  HAIR  CUSHION  INSOLES  form  springy 
cushions  for  the  feet — take  up  the  jar  of  walking. 

Steel  Shoes  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  in  different  heights,  both  for  men  and  boys. 

Why  Not  Send  for  Free  Book? 

This  famous  book,   "The  Sole  of  Steel,"  is  the  key  to  shoe-economy  and  foot 
comfort.    Do  your  feet  a  favor  by  sending  for  the  book  at  once.    Address  (79) 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN  264A  7th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Reduced  Price  on  Great  Publications 

For  Ten  Days  Only 

By  special  arrangement  we  can  offer  our  readers, 
for  ten  days  only,  a  special  reduced  price  on  any 
of  the  three  clubs  listed  below.  Accept  one  of  these 
offers  right  away,  and  you^will  be  able  to  get  a  lead- 
ing magazine  with  Farm  and  Fireside  practically 
without  cost. 


CLUB  No.  1 
Farm  and  Fireside.  1  year,  Regukr  Pnce  50c 


The  Housewife,  1  year,  RegnUr  Pnce 


50c 


Both  for 
Only 

60c 


The  Housewife  is  pre-eminently  a  magazine  for  the  woman'  who  has  the 
care  and  development  of  her  home  at  heart.  The  Housewife  has  more 
interesting  and  entertaining  stories  than  any  other  magazine  of  its  kind.  The 
stories  are  helpful,  wholesome  and  clean  and  are  replete  with  suggestions  for 
home  decoration,  entertainment  and  amusement.  For  only  60c  we  will  send 
both  papers  for  a  whole  year — 12  numbers  of  the  Housewife  and  26  numbers  of 
Farm  and  Fireside, — 38  magazines  in  all.  This  offer  will  expire  in  ten  days. 


Three  for 
Only 


CLUB  No.  2 

Farm  and  Fireside,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce  50c/ 

The  Housewife,  1  year,  ReguUr  Price    -  50c( 

Woman's  World,  2  years.  Regular  Price  50c  i 


Accept  the  above  offer,  and  you  will  also  get  the  Woman's  World,  the  lead- 
ing medium-priced  woman's  publication,  for  two  whole  years,  and  your  sub- 
scription will  also  be  extended  one  year  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  This  is  big 
value  at  a  low  price.    This  offer  will  expire  in  ten  days. 


CLUB  No.  3 

Farm  and  Fireside.  1  year.  Regular  Price  50c 

The  Housewife,  1  year.  Regular  Pnce    -  50c) 

Woman's  World,  2  years.  Regular  Pnce  50c \ 

Poultry  Success,  1  year,   Regular  Pnce      -  50c 


All  for 
Only 

$1.00 


Poultry  Success  is  the  leading  Poultry  Journal  of  America,  A  single  issue 
of  this  splendid  Poultry  Journal  has  contained  more  than  200  pages  and  is  better 
than  many  Poultry  books  which  retail  at  $1.00.  Just  think,  you  will  get  12  such 
copies  in  the  course  of  your  subscription.     This  offer  will  expire  in  ten  days. 

Order  Before  March  15th 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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How  to  start  a  ring 


Ring  and  stem 


Another  method  oi  covering 


A  finished  ring 


Editor's  Note — Man}'  crochet  en- 
thusiasts are  asking  Farm  axd  Fire- 
side for  new  patterns  and  ideas  for 
this  most  fascinating  work.  The 
present  rage  for  Irish  crochet  makes 
it  possible  for  any  woman  to  make 
for  herself  many  articles  of  real  lace. 
The  only  hindrance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  stitches  are  so  very 
different  from  ordinary  crocheted 
lace  that  the  experienced  needle- 
woman frequently  was  puzzled  bj- 
their  seeming  intricacy. 

In  the  present  series  of  articles — 
for  there  are  to  be  succeeding  lessons 
— Miss  Holbrook  endeavors  to  make 
plain  all  the  difficult  stitches. 


First  Lesson  in  Irish 

By  Evaline  Holbrook 

m  


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  1912 

Crochet 


The  chain  stitch 


Daisy  with  small  petals 


Daisy  with  larger  petals 


Another  picot  stitch 


To  obtain  full  directions  for  mak- 
ing these  Irish  crochet  stitches,  here 
shown,  as  well  as  directions  for 
crocheting  the  two  flower  motifs, 
send  six  cents  in  stamps  and  a 
stamped  rnd  self-addressed  envelope 
to  Evaline  Holbrook.  care  Farm  axd 
Fireside.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Holbrook  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquiries  from  our  read- 
ers in  regard  to  Irish  crochet.  For 
an  immediate  reply,  enclose  a 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope 
with  each  request.  It  is  Miss  Hol- 
brook's  desire  to  make  her  work 
helpful  and  practical,  and  all  inquiries 
will  be  answered  promptly. 


c 


«OME  here,  Louise,  and  let  me 
show  30U  the  lovely  gold  locket 
and  chain  that  Jean  West  has  just 
sent  me,"  said  Juliet,  and  she  dangled  the 
chain  enticingly  before  her  friend's  ad- 
miring eyes. 

"Oh,  how  lovely,  Julie!  It's  just  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw !  But  do  tell 
me — who  is  Jean  West?"  And  Louise 
comfortably  settled  herself  in  a  corner  of 
the  window-seat. 

"Why,  goodness  me,  Louise,  haven't  I 
ever  told  you  about  The  Gift  Club  and 
about  Jean  West,  its  secretary?  I  thought 
that  I  had  told  every  one  of  my  friends 
about  the  Club.  I  do  believe  that  I'm 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members. 
And  I've  cause  enough  to  be  enthusiastic ! 
Xearly  every  week  I  receive  some  beau- 
tiful gift  from  the  Club.  Come  up  to  my 
room  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  the 
things." 

Juliet  lead  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  her 
own  particular  little  nest  in  the  big.  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse,  and  the  two  girls 
settled  down  for  a  cozy  chat. 

"First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
came  to  join  The  Gift  Club.  We  take 
Farm  axd  Fireside,  you  know — father  has 
been  taking  it  for  years.  Well,  one  daj'  I 
sat  down  after  I"d  finished  the  dishes  and 
glanced  through  a  copy  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  that  had  just  come.  The  very 
first  thing  that  I  opened  to  was  a  page 
telling  all  about  The  Gift  Club  and  the 
■wonderful  presents  that  other  girls  were 
receiving  through  the  Club.  I  read  the 
article  from  beginning  to  end,  and  when 
I  had  reached  the  end.  I  knew  no  more 
than  I  did  at  the  start  about  the  real  work 
of  the  Club  and  what  the  members  have 
to  do  to  get  all  these  beautiful  things ! 
But  it  all  sounded  so  mysterious  and  so 
fascinating  that  I  decided  to  write  to  Miss 
West  and  find  out  for  myself  just  what 
her  wonderful  secret  was.  Her  article 
v.-as  just  as  tantalizing  as  it  could  be — ■ 
you  couldn't  find  out  a  thing  by  it.  So 
1  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  and 
in  a  few  days  her  answer  came.  The 
whole  plan  was  just  as  jolly  and  nice  as 


THE    GIFT  CLUB 


Jean  West 


it  could  be.  I  don't  suppose  I 
ought  to  tell  the  secret,  but 
then  I  don't  really  believe  Miss 
West  would  mind.  She'd  tell 
you  herself  if  you  wrote  her. 
So  listen  if  you  don't  want  to  miss  it." 

And  then  Juliet  told  her  friend  Louise 
all  about  The  Gift  Club  and  its  plan  for 
helping  the  girls  and  women  on  the  farm 
to  get  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  useful 
presents  for  themselves  and  their  homes. 

"Really,  Juliet,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  anyone  could  have  thought  up  such  a 
splendid  idea  as  that!  And  do  you  really 
mean  that  Jean  West  did  it  all  herself," 
exclaimed  Louise  in  an  almost  awe-struck 
tone. 

"Whj",  of  course,  you  goosie!  Miss 
West  claims  that  nothing  is  impossible, 
and  that  if  it's  possible  for  her  to  of¥er 
us  these  splendid  gifts,  it's  just  as  possi- 
ble for  us  to  earn  them.  And  30U  see  for 
yourself  that  it's  not  at  all  difficult  to  do 
the  Club's  work.  Why,  it's  the  easiest 
thing  I  know.  Now  come  over  here  and 
let  me  show  you  this  toilet-set  that  I 
earned  in  the  Club.   It's  ever  so  pretty." 

"Well.  I  should  say  it  is !  And  that  was 
a  present  to  you?  You  didn't  have  to  pay 
a  penny  for  it?  It  does  seem  so  wonder- 
ful to  me.  I've  always  longed  for  a  silver 
comb,  brush  and  mirror  for  my  dresser, 
snd  now  here's  a  chance  to  get  a  set !  I'm 
going  to  start  out  right  away.  Now  do  go 
on  and  show  me  more  of  your  gifts,"  said 
Louise,  enthusiasticallv. 


Secretary 


"Do  you  see  that  picture  on 
the  wall  over  there?  That  is 
one  of  the  first  presents  that 
I  received  from  The  Gift  Club. 
And  this  little  gilt  clock  came 
from  the  same  place.  So  did  my  bureau- 
scarf  and  this  lace  jabot.  And  oh — I 
nearly  forgot !  Do  you  remember  my  old 
last  year's  suit  ?  \\'ell,  you'll  hardly  know- 
it  now  that  I  have  it  all  fixed  up  with  an 
Irish  lace  coat-set.  See  here !  It's  real 
Irish,  too!"  And  Juliet  held  up  the  navy- 
blue  serge  coat  made  gay  with  a  dainty 
little  collar-and-cuff  set. 

"And  that  stationery  you  use  with  the 
strange  monogram,  is  that  from  The  Gift 
Club,  too?"  asked  Louise. 

"To  be  sure  it  is.  We  girls  do  such  a 
lot  of  writing  back  and  forth  that  Miss 
West  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  provide 
note-paper  for  us.  Here's  a  box  that  is 
just  half  gone.  See  what  a  fine  quality 
of  paper  it  is.  I  do  like  nice  stationery, 
don't  you?  And  that  blue  monogram  is 
so  attractive.  Miss  West  sends  me  a  box 
every  month,  and  that  just  about  keeps 
me  supplied.  It's  a  pleasure  to  write  let- 
ters. Louise,  when  you  have  stationery 
like  that,"  Juliet  replied.  ■ 

"And  then  it  means  so  much  to  be  in 
touch  with  a  girl  like  Miss  ^^'est."  Juliet 
continued,  "who  gives  her  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  Clul)." 

"Juliet,  do  you  suppose  I  could  get  a 
bracelet  from  The  Gift  Club?  I  do  want 
one  so  badly,"  said  Louise. 


"Indeed,  yes !  Mary  Watson — j-ou  know 
her — has  the  most  beautiful  bracelet  that 
Jean  West  sent  her  last  week.  You  see, 
the  best  part  of  The  Gift  Club  is  that  j'ou 
can  get  anything  you  want  from  it.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  write  and  tell  Miss 
West  that  you  want  a  certain  thing,  and 
she  will  find  a  way  for  you  to  get  it.  It's 
almost  like  a  mail-order  business,  but  it's 
better  still,  for  Miss  West  goes  to  all  the 
big  cities  buying  gifts  for  us  Club  girls. 
And  just  think!  We  don't  have  to  pay  a 
penny  for  them !  It  certainb'  is  a  won- 
derful plan,"  said  Juliet  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"And  it's  so  simple,  Julie!  That's  the 
part  that  amazes  me.  It's  almost  like 
'something  for  nothing.'  isn't  it?  I  do 
wish  that  I  had  known  about  it  sooner ! 
Think  of  all  the  lovely  things  I've  missed," 
sighed  Louise. 

"Well,  it's  not  too  late  now,  Louise,  for 
you  to  get  them.  Miss  West  is  always 
eager  to  welcome  new  members  into  The 
Gift  Club,  and  she  takes  the  greatest  de- 
light in  telling  them  how  they  can  earn 
all  sorts  of  beautiful  presents.  Why, 
Louise,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  The  Gift 
Club,  m.y  Christmas  presents  would  have 
been  a  sorry  lot.  But  I  earned  almost 
every  single  thing  in  the  Club  and  every- 
body was  delighted — myself  most  of  all !" 
said  Juliet. 

"What  about  dues?  My  weekly  allow- 
ance is  so  small  that  you  can't  see  it,  and 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I  can't 
afford  dues,"  said  Louise. 

"But,  my  dear,  there  are  no  dues!  Miss 
West  does  not  want  you  to  spend  money 
in  the  Club.  It's  all  gain  to  you,  don't  you 
imderstand  ?"  asked  Juliet.  Then  she  went 
on,  "I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  for 
3'ou  to  write  her  yourself,  and  tell  her 
that  you  want  to  know  everything  about 
the  Club.    \\'rite  to 

Jean  West 
Secretary,  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  Home  Interests'  Club 

The  Present-^Day  Problem  of  Married  Women  and  Money 

By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 


N  A  brilliant  day  in  early  spring  there  was  a  full 
attendance  at  the  Club,  the  theme  for  discussion 
being  one  of  real  interest  to  every  member.  Money 
is  at  the  basis  of  comfortable  and  honorable  living. 
It  ought  never  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  m  a 

 well-ordered  home.    Neither  irritation  nor  friction 

ought  to  arise  between  wives  and  husbands  on  its  account. 
Unfortunately,  married  women  are  often  ill  at  ease,  and  mar- 
ried men  troubled  and  tried  on  the  question  of  the  pocketbook. 
This  happens  as  often  where  there  is  abundance  as  where  the 
supply  is  meager.  The  wife  of  the  capitalist  is  sometimes  less 
contented  than  the  wife  of  the  man  who  brings  home  his  weekly 
earnings.  Because  of  discontent,  women  who  are  already  over- 
burdened are  anxious  to  become  breadwinners,  and  cast  about 
for  ways  in  which  they  may  earn  money  at  home.  Sometimes 
the  wife  takes  upon  herself  an  outside  wage-earning  position 
to  the  doubtful  good  of  the  home.  The  question  bristles  with 
difficulties,  is  as  changeful  as  a  kaleidoscope  and  has  various 

Naturally  everyone  was  on  the  qui  vive  when  the  Club  settled 
down  to  one  of  its  most  fruitful  and  exciting  sessions.  Eager- 
ness was  visible  on  the  face  of  every  woman,  as  though  a  great 
problem  was  to  be  attacked.  ,  ,     r-i  i 

"A  man's  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Madison,  glancing  over  the  Club 
after  roll-call,  "is  in  reality  his  business  partner.  She  is  respon- 
sible for  the  comfort  of  his  home  and  hers.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  marriage  she  brings  up  the  children,  not  exclusively, 
because  their  father  controls  and  assists,  yet  to  an  extent  far 
in  excess  of  anything  that  he  can  do.  The  mother  is  with  her 
little  ones  all  day  long  in  the  time  when  they  are  shaped  for  life. 

"In  America,  as  we  women  know,  a  mother  combines  in 
herself  a  great  number  of  characters.  She  is  home-maker, 
housekeeper,  teacher,  nurse,  cook,  seamstress,  church  worker, 
assistant  in  charity  and  village  economies,  and  I  know  not  what 
else.  She  is  her  husband's  confidante  and  the  sharer  of  his 
fortunes.  By  this  I  mean  that  her  right  to  the  management  and 
handling  of  the  money  that  supports  a  home  is  vested  m  com- 
mon sense  and  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  A  woman 
should  not  have  to  ask  her  husband  for  money,  nor  be  expected 
to  give  an  account  of  what  she  does  with  it." 

A  Wife's  Experience 

As  Mrs.  Madison  concluded,  three  women  were  on  their 
feet.  Priority  in  speaking  was  given  to  the  oldest  of  the  trio. 
She  was  a  woman  with  a  sweet  but  tired  face,  a  woman  plainly 
dressed,  her  costume  two  or  three  years  behind  the  prevailing 
stj  le,  although  of  good  material  and  in  perfect  taste.  This 
lady 'was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  honored  for  his  integ- 
rity and  influential  in  the  county  and  state.  He  was,  however, 
known  to  be  what  is  called  "near,"  a  man  who  counted  every 
penny.  His  wife  and  he  had  lived  together  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  the  friends  of  both  had  noticed  that  since 
the  children  had  grown  up  and  the  daughters  had  begun  to 
take  part  in  the  home  management,  money  had  been  spent  more 
freely  in  the  household  than  at  a  previous  time,  while  Mrs. 
Parsons  herself  had  seemed  more  at  ease  and  a  trifle  more 
independent.  Evidently  the  girls  had  discovered  a  secret  in 
influencing  their  father  that  their  mother  had  never  found  out. 

•T  think,"  she  began,  "that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  way  most  women  are  treated  in  reference  to 


money.  Most  married  women,  I  ought  to  say— for  somehow 
girls  can  get  what  they  want  from  their  fathers — do  not  always 
easily  get  what  they  want  from  their  husbands.  A  man  thinks 
of  his  wife  as  a  part  of  himself  and  forgets  that  she  has  an 
individual  claim.  In  his  eyes  she  is  all  right  when  she  is  out  of 
the  fashion  and  very  shabby.  He  does  not  like  her  to  have  an 
allowance,  because  theoretically  his  money  is  hers,  while  prac- 
tically she  has  very  little  to  do  with  its  disposal. 

"In  my  girlhood  I  was  a  teacher.  I  had  my  salary  and  ^yas 
able  to  put  something  by  each  year  for  a  rainy  day.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  my  married  life  I  exhausted  my  little 
income  in  the  savings  bank  rather  than  ask  Edward  to  give  me 
money  to  add  to  my  wardrobe,  rather,  indeed,  than  to  ask  for 
money  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  first  baby.  There  came 
a  day  when  I  needed  shoes  and  gloves  and  a  gown;  when  my 
ample  provision  of  household  linen  had  to  be  replenished;  when 
1  had  not  a  dollar  to  pay  my  subscription  to  the  Missionary 
Society.  I  was  compelled  to  become  a  mendicant,  and  this  is 
what  I  have  been,  though  Edward  does  not  suspect  it,  during 
my  entire  married  life.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  confession 
if  I  did  not  know  that  I  am  by  no  means  solitary.  There  are 
others  here  who  have  had  to  depend  for  pin-money  on  their 
income  from  butter  and  eggs  and  such  perquisites  as  the  farm 
could  afford,  and  there  are  women  who  have  taken  boarders  in 
summer  only  because  they  did  not  wish  to  have  doled  to  them 
that  which  should  have  been  their  right." 

The  Division  of  a  Salary 

The  minister's  wife  then  contributed  her  mite  to  the  therae. 
"The  affairs  of  the  minister,"  she  said,  "are  in  a  way  the  affairs 
of  the  parish.    You  all  know  the  exact  amount  of  our  salary. 
Please  notice  the  possessive  pronoun.    I  say  our  salary  on  pur- 
pose, for  though  the  minister  preaches  and  makes  pastoral 
calls,  and  does  fully  all  that  a  man  .may  in  the  service  of  the 
congregation,  I,  as  his  wife,  am  his  continual  helper  and  adviser. 
When  we  started  out  together,  we  mutually  arranged  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  situation.    I  sometimes  think  there  is  great 
comfort  and  ease  of  mind  in  having  a  fixed  income.    It  may  be 
a  small  income,  but  if  it  is  something  paid  every  month  or  every 
quarter,  the  wife  knows  exactly  how  much  her  husband  has, 
and  together  he  and  she  can  apportion  amounts  and  plan  for 
what  must  be  done.   We  have  the  manse  as  our  home,  and  this, 
of  course,  saves  us  all  anxiety  about  a  shelter.    Once  in  a  while 
it  does  happen  that  repairs  are  needed,  and  we  have  a  little 
struggle  with  the  deacons  to  get  them  made.    I  cannot  imagine 
whv  a  Isoard  of  deacons  should  ever  be  reluctant  to  repair  the 
house  that  belongs  to  the  church.    Now  let  me  tell  you  how  we 
manage.    We  divide  the  salary  into  ten  parts.    One  part  goes 
into  the  Lord's  treasury.  Each  of  the  other  nine  parts  is  devoted 
to  a  certain  use,  and  each  of  us  has  an  equal  share  in  the 
division,  neither  asking  the  other  questions  nor  making  explana- 
tions.   We  keep  books  and  go  over  our  accounts,  but  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  we  are  business  partners,  and  although  the 
salary  is  not  paid  to  me,  and  I  am  not  the  servant  of  the  church 
as  my  husband  is,  I  make  it  possible  for  him_  to  earn  it,  and 
we  both  feel  that  we  have  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  that  the 
income  is  ours,  and  that  both  have  rights  in  it  and  to  it' 


"Your  plan  is  ideal,"  said  Mrs.  Elderbury.  I  only  wish  it 
mio-ht  be  adopted  everywhere.  More  heart-burnings,  jarrings 
and  discord  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  domestic  mismanagement 
of  money  than  at  any  other.  A  girl  I  knew  m  my  youth  was 
married  after  a  short  acquaintance  to  a  scholarly  professional 
man.  He  had  been  brought  up  under  hard  conditions  m  a 
strenuous  school  of  poverty.  She  was  the  daughter  of  wealth 
and  had  never  been  denied  a  reasonable  wish.  Her  husband 
was  what  is  called  a  good  provider.  He  bought  amply  for  the 
table  and  was  not  averse  to  having  plenty  of  fuel  and  suthcient 
house-furnishings  to  keep  his  home  comfortable  and  dipihed. 
He  simply  declined  to  let  Betty  buy  so  much  as  hve  cents  worth 
of  anything.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  have  accounts  at  shops, 
nor  did  she  desire  them.  When  she  wanted  to  buy  anything 
lor  herself  or  the  children,  he  accompanied  her,  superintended 
her  purchases,  examined  every  pair  of  stockings  and  every  yard 
of  muslin,  and  frowned  upon  ruching  and  trimmings  as  need- 
less drawing  out  his  well-filled  pocketbook  and  paying  the  bill 
with  a  flourish  when  the  shopping  had  been  done  to  his  satis- 
faction She  never  had  any  money  in  her  possession  except 
when  her  mother  sent  it  to  her  as  a  gift,  and  when  this  was 
done  she  took  excellent  care  to  keep  Reuben  in  ignorance. 
Once  the  good  man,  for  in  some  ways  he  was  good,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  for  a  few  days.  He  carefully  counted 
the  amount  that  his  wife  would  spend  for  the  house  during  his 
absence.  Then  he  lost  his  train  and  had  to  wait  over  another 
day.  Coming  home,  he  asked  her  for  the  cash  and  put  it  back 
in  his  own  pocket  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.' 

A  Woman's  Career 

"I  can  match  that  story,"  said  Mrs.  Olcott,  "and  I  do  not 
need  to  go  into  the  recesses  of  memory.  There  is  a  beautitul 
little  woman  Hving  in  a  town  near  here.  A  few  years  ago  she 
was  as  exquisite  a  flower  of  girlhood  as  I  have  ever  seen  She 
had  considerable  dramatic  ability,  and  although  it  would  have 
been  opposed  to  all  her  traditions  to  go  on  the  stage,  she 
hewed  out  a  path  for  herself.  She  gave  readings  from  dis- 
tinguished authors  in  churches  and  before  clubs.  She  enter- 
tained children  at  their  parties  by  delightful  story-telling,  and 
as  she  played  the  mandolin  charmingly,  she  sometimes  assisted 
her  friends  at  afternoon  teas.  In  one  way  and  another  she 
earned  a  generous  income  and  devoted  it  as  she  chose,  partly 
to  charity  as  well  as  to  self-support.  When  she  married  she 
hoped  to  go  on  with  the  work  that  she  loved,  but  her  husband 
positively  prohibited  her  reading  in  pubhc  or  entertaining  her 
friends  with  music,  declaring  that  he  could  support  his  wife 
and  meant  to  do  it,  and  that,  anyway,  he  did  not_  propose  to 
permit  his  wife  to  earn  money,  he  being  of  the  opinion  that  a 
wife's  place  was  in  her  home  and  not  in  appearing  at  popular 
functions  He  was  the  type  of  loving  husband  who  determines 
to  keep  his  wife  entirely  to  himself,  and  frowns  upon  her 
retaining  friends  of  her  own  sex,  if  they  interfere  m  the  least 
with  her  absorption  in  him.  Mabel  might  have  been  very 
unhappy  over  this  if  the  babies  had  not  come  soon  and  often. 
She  has  been  married  fourteen  years  and  has  seven  children. 
Her  husband  is  rising  in  his  profession  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  this  section,  but  the  cross  that 
Mabel  carries  hidden  is  a  cross  of  slavery.  She  cannot  so  much 
as  buy  a  book,  go  on  a  little  trip  without  begging  for  car- fare, 
and  as  for  shoes  and  stockings,  ribbons  and  hair-pins  and  what- 
ever else  is  needed  in  the  daily  routine,  she  is  forced  to  consult 
her  lord,  and  very  often  has  to  go  without  trifles  that  she  abso- 
lutely requires.  Her  husband  has  before  now  sent  home  a  new 
piano  that  cost  seven  hundred  dollars,  when  Mabel  was  in 
want  of  something  that  would  not  have  cost  seven." 


Where  Thousands  of  Well 
Dressed  Men  Come  From 

In  all  parts  of  the  world— in  every 
country  on  the  globe  —  Ward's 
clothes  are  worn.    They  are  worn 

by  the  man  who  wants  to  be  well  dressed 
and  at  the  same  time  save  half  the  usual 
clothing  prices.  No  one  can  offer  you 
more  in  the  way  of  expert  tailoring 
and  no  one  will  charge  you  so  little 
for  the  best.  You  have  your  choice  of 
hundreds  of  the  season's  choicest  fabrics, 
of  all  the  spring's  snappy  styles,  of  a  suit  all 
tailored,  ready  to  ship  the  day  your  order  and 
your  measurements  are  received  or  if  you  pre- 
fer we  will  make  a  suit  to  your  special  order. 
In  any  and  every  case  we  guarantee  your  entire 
satisfaction  as  to  fit  and  style  and  wearing 
Dualities.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satis- 
lied  ynur  money  will  be  instantly  refunded.  At 
least  investigate  before  you  buy  your  spring  or 
summer  suit.  You  owe  that  much  to  your 
pocketbook  If  you  want  a  suit  already  tailored 
complete  ready  to  ship  ask  for  Special  Beady 
to  Wear  Clothing  book  No.  3.3.  If  you  want 
a  suit  tailored  to  your  measure  ask  for  Iwok 
No  3  8-  Take  your  pick  of  these  other  free 
money  saving  books  which  present  equally  good 
values  in  the  lines  they  represent.  Put  the 
ni'mljers  of  the  books  that  you  want  on  the 
coupon. 
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26.  Bicycles,  Motor- 
cycles. 

27.  Baby's  DresB  and 
Toilet. 

29.  Circular  and  Drag 
Saws. 

30.  Women's  Spring 
Fashion  Book. 

33.  Men's  Spring 
Clothing  Book. 

3  5.  Dry  Goods. 
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Mothers  Train  Men 

A  motherly  lady  in  the  back  of  the  room  stepped  forward 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  "The  blame  does  not  lie  entirely  upon 
the  men,"  she  said.  "For  ages  women  have  been  treated  like 
o-rown-up  children;  men  have  worked  hard  and  struggled 
bravely  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  there  has  gradually 
come  to  be  an  unwritten  feeling  or  law  that  the  money  belongs 
to  the  one  who  earns  it,  and  that  the  woman  who  spends  it  is 
wasteful  and  improvident.  The  bringing  up  of  men  is  the 
responsibility  of  mothers,  and  women  should  see  to  it  not  only 
that  they  have  fair  play  themselves,  but  that  the  boys  whom 
they  control  from  the  earliest  times,  from  babyhood  and  the 
nursery,  have  the  right  ideas  about  money,  about  thrift  and 
about  rights  in  the  home.  All  this  the  mother  should  see  to. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  before  marriage  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete understanding  between  affianced  lovers  as  to  what  they 
will  do  with  their  joint  income." 

"If  young  people  are  really  in  love,"  said  the  hostess  of  the 
day,  "they  will  practise  self-denial  before  marriage  and  have  a 
nest-egg  in  the  bank  as  a  barrier  against  want.  The  planning 
and  saving  before  marriage  is  as  much  a  pleasure  of  courtship 
with  sensible  young  folks  as  their  social  distractions." 

The  last  word  of  the  day  was  spoken  by  a  spinster.  _  Miss 
Livermore,  a  gentlewoman  of  fifty,  tarrying  for  a  while  m  the 
neighborhood,  had  been  invited  as  the  Club's  guest.  She 
declared  herself  an  investigator,  and  said  that  not  being  married 
she  was  able  to  look  dispassionately  on  the  situation  of  her 
friends  who  had  husbands.  Asked  to  contribute  the  last  \vord 
of  the  afternoon,  she  said  with  emphasis,  "There  is  no  final 
word.  You  will  probably  take  this  sobject  up  again  next  month, 
and  you  will  bring  to  bear  upon  it  sober  thoughts  that  will  come 
to  you  during  the  next  thirty  days.  If  ever  I  marry,  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  shall  take  care  not  to  let  my  ship  of  happiness 
drift  upon  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  which  some  of  you  have 
spoken.  A  man  trusts  his  wife  with  everything  that  is  most 
precious  to  him.  She  is  the  custodian  of  his  happiness,  bears 
his  name,  gives  him  such  dignity  as  a  bachelor  cannot  claim, 
is  the  presiding  genius  of  his  home  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  means 
to  do  the  right  thing  for  him  and  with  him  every  day.  I  like 
men,  and  I  think  I  understand  them.  Many  men  have  not  an 
idea  that  women  are  disturbed  and  distressed  over  what  looks 
to  them  like  a  bagatelle.  What  they  need  is  vision.  It  is  the 
place  of  woman  to  lead  them  to  higher  levels,  on  this  as  on 
other  questions." 

Before  the  Club  separated  it  was  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting  the  subject  would  be  continued  with  special  reference 
to  the  wife  as  a  wage-earner. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  and  letters  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope  will  be  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence  and  receive  a  personal  reply  from  Mrs.  Sangster. 


THE 

EVER  Vy^^SSS^^^^or  tho  moat  bdiutlful  poBt^S^Mp/  . 
SAW  \>--^<!ard3  ever  Bold,  10  cents.  All  different,  ALIKE 
coneiotin?  of  beautiful  and  artlatic  deelgoa  of  AngelB,  CrogaoB.  Teit,  PrettJ 
Plowerfl,  Rabbita,  Obicke,  Eggs;  all  with  appropriate  Easter  Qreetinga,  Some  ar* 
embossed  and  in  gold.  Uthograohod  in  man;  colors  on  a  fine  grade  of  cardboard. 
E,  HERMAN  &  CO.  2*30  North  Halsted  St.,  Dept.5ti9,  CHICAGO 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original  and  uDcqualled, 
Wood  or  tin  rollers.     "Improved"  rC' 
quires  no  tacks.     Inventor's  sig- 
□ature  OQ  genuine: 


loheBESriight: 


Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories. churches  and  public  liallB. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Krigliter  than 
electricitT  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  Ivero- 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  \yanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 


jSfrr!  r"*^     THE  BEST  LIUMI 

P^^Z^^^^..^^  2  1  2  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM  , 

Cleanses  and  beaatifies  the  hai& 
Promo tei  a  luxuriant  growth.  , 
I  Never  Pails  to  Hestore  Gray 
'  Hair  to  its  TouthXul  Colorr 

Prevents  hair  falling-. 

50c.  and  Sl.OO  at  t^ggiBts. 


O  R  POSTCARDS 


^     '\  Lovely  Assortmsnt,  Colored 

Gold,  Silver,  Embossed,  etc. '   _  — 
Send  Coin.  AST  NOVELTY  CO.Dept.lO..Beneville,ILL. 

^  j_  _  1  nr>  Different  sorts,  gold 
i^araS  lOr   l  Birthday,  Greeting, 


lOc 


Embossed,  etc.  Sent  postpaid  for  10c.  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOV.  CO.,  Dept.  38.Belleville,  111. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— i 

Save  SS.OO  to  $22.00  oa 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy  .them  atsuchlow.un- 
heaid-of  Factory  Prices?  THIBTT 
DATS  FREE  TRIAL  BEFORE  TOO 
BUI.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anythingevet  produced, 
n  VW  SEND   POSTAL    TODAT  FOR 
Hoosier  Steel       OCB  FREE  CATALOG  4ND  PRICES. 
I  BOO°IEK  8T0TE  FACIORT    12C  State  St.    Uarion,  Illd< 
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Patterns  for  Spring  Sewing 

Designs  by  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


No.  1986 — Waist  with  Large  Armholes 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  -  inch  bust,  four  and  one- 
eighth  yards  of  twenty-four-inch  material,  or  two 
and   one- half  yards   of   thirty  -  six  -  inch  material 


No.  I  %4— Girl's  Dress:  Cut  in  One  Piece 

Pattern  cut  for  2.  4,  6.  8  and  10  year  sizes.  Quantity 
of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  6  years, 
four  and  one-fourth  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  ma- 
terial, or  two  yards  of  thirty -six-inch  materia!,  with 
one-half  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming 


Collarless  Waist  with  Basque 


Cut  for  32,  34.  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measures. 
Material  for  36-inch  bust,  one  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  seven-eighths 
yard   of   contrasting   material   for  the  trimming 

No.  1864— Two-Piece  Skirt  with  Yoke 

Cut  for  22,  24,  26.  28  and  30  inch  waist  measures. 
Qu&n.tity  of  material  required  for  26-inch  waist, 
four  and  one-haif  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


To  0\\'N  a  good 
skirt-pattern  which 
you  know  is  abso- 
lutely reliable,  is  the 
greatest  sort  of  a  help 
to  the  woman  who  makes 
her  own  clothes.  And  if 
it  happens  that  3'ou  can 
use  this  pattern  in  mak- 
ing more  skirts  than  one. 
3-ou  are  surely  a  fortu- 
nate woman.  It  is  just 
such  a  pattern  as  this 
that  vou  will  find  No. 
1954,  Four-Gored  Skirt 
in  Two  Styles.  It  is  cut 
in  eight  sizes.  22.  24.  26, 
28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  inch 
waist  measures.  The  skirt 
with  a  normal  waist-line 
should  be  very  becoming 
to  figures  of  32,  34  and 
36  inch  waist,  while  both 
styles  will  look  well  on 
smaller  figures. 

The  pattern-envelope 
contains  five  pieces, 
which  are  lettered  as 
follows  :  The  front  gore 
E,  the  side  gore  M,  the 
back  gore  H,  the  tunic  T,  and  the  belt 
A.  These  letters  are  perforated  through 
the  different  pieces  of  the  pattern  to 
identify  them. 

Smooth  wrinkles  from  different  parts 
of  pattern  before  placing  them  on  ma- 
terial. In  cutting,  place  edges  of  front 
gore  and  back  gore  marked  by  triple 
crosses  (XXX)  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of 
material.  Place  side  gores,  tunic,  and 
belt  with  line  of  three  large  round  per- 
forations in  each  lengthwise  of  the 
goods. 

For  skirt  with  tunic,  the  belt  is  omit- 
ted, and  the  lower  edges  of  all  gores 
should  be  cut  off  at  lines  of  small  round 
perforations.  This  gives  a  skirt  42 
inches  in  length  from  waist-line  to  lower 
edge. 

\\'hen  the  tailor-made  skirt  is  desired, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  gores  are  cut 
full  length  of  pattern,  but  the  extensions 
above  waist-line  are  cut  off  at  lines  of 
small  round  perforations.  This  gives 
a  normal  waist-line,  and,  of  course,  the 
belt  is  required  in  this  skirt. 

To  make  the  skirt  with  tunic,  turn  in 
upper  edges  of  tunic  three  eighths  of  an 
inch,  and  arrange  on  side  gores,  bring- 
ing upper  edge  of  tunic  to  line  of 
large  round  perforations.  Stitch  to 
position.  Baste  sides  of  tunic  to  sides 
of  gores. 

Form  plaits  in  back  gore  by  bringing 
corresponding  lines  of  triangle  perfora- 


No.  1963— Boy's  Suit 
Fastened  at  Side 
Pattern  cut  for  2,  4  and  6  year  sizes 


tions  together.  Baste  on 
these  lines  the  full 
length  of  plaits,  and 
press  well.  Leave  bast- 
ings in,  because  you  may 
have  to  stitch  the  plaits 
part-wa}-  down,  to  hold 
them  in  place.  There  is 
a  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  seam  on  each  side 
of  the  back  gore  after 
the  plaits  have  been 
basted. 

Now  join  gores  by 
corresponding  notches. 
Pin  first  at  notches,  then 
match  upper  and  lower 
edges,  and  pin  at  these 
points.  Before  basting, 
pin  all  along  seams, 
matching  edges  care- 
full}-,  and  baste  just 
three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  from  edges.  Pin  onh' 
one  seam  at  a  time,  and 
baste  that  seam  before 
pinning  another.  Take 
up  darts  at  sides  by 
bringing  co-rresponding 
lines  of  small  round  per- 
forations together. 

Leave  an  opening  at  left  side  of  back 
gore  as  far  as  single  notch,  and  fasten 
skirt  invisibly,  beneath  plait.  Finish 
lower  edge  of  skirt  with,  a  facing.  If 
the  skirt  is  to  be  worn  separately,  finish 
upper  inside  edge  with  a  straight  strip 
of  silk  about  one-half  inch  wide. 

To  make  the  tailor-made  skirt,  join 
the  seams,  and  form  back  plaits  as  di- 
rected for  skirt  with  tunic.  Stitch 
back  plaits  half-way  down,  and  be  sure 
that  the  stitching  is  on  line  of  basting. 

Turn  a  three-inch  hem  at  lower  edge 
of  skirt,  by»  lines  of  large  round  per- 
forations. (Do  not  confuse  these  lines 
with  the  lines  of  small  perforations 
used  when  cutting  the  other  skirt.) 
Baste  as  near  edge  of  skirt  as  possible. 

Turn  in  upper  edge  of  hem  three 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

Place  skirt  flat  on  table,  and  pin  up 
hem.  Pin  up  about  half  a  yard  at  a 
time,  and  baste  that  half-yard  before 
pinning  any  more.  Small  darts  will 
form  at  irregular  intervals.  These 
should  be  basted  flat  and  pressed  well. 

Join  belt  to  top  of  skirt.  Large  round 
perforations  in  belt  indicate  center  front, 
small  ones  center  back.  Pin  at  these 
points,  then  bring  right  end  of  belt  to 
edge  of  plait  on  back  gore,  the  left  end 
of  belt  to  back  edge  of  left  side  gore. 

Sew  hooks  on  back  gore.  Face  left 
side  of  placket.    Sew  eyes  on  seam  line. 


No.  1954— Four-Gored  Skirt 
in  Two  Styles 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24.  26.  28,  30. 
32,  34  and  36  inch  waist  meas- 
ures. Length  of  skirt  with  tunic- 
drapery,  42  inches.  Length  of 
tailor-made  skirt,  40  inches.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  26-inch  waist, 
seven  and  five-eighths  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  material,  or  five 
and  one-half  ycu-ds  of  thiily.six- 
inch  material.  When  the  side 
tunic-drapery  is  omitted,  one  and 
five-eighths  yards  less  of  twenty- 
two  -inch  material,  or  one  and 
one-fourth  yards  less  of  thirty-six- 
inch  material,  are  required.  The 
price  of  this  pattern  is  ten  cents 


T^HE  spring  catalogue  of  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  patterns  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  March  20th.  Every  woman  should  consult  this  guide 
to  correct  dressing  before  selecting  her  spring  and  summer  clothes.  Its  price 
is  four  cents.  For  every  design  illustrated  in  this  catalogue  there  is  a  ten-cent 
pattern.  Both  patterns  and  catalogue  may  be  ordered  from  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pattern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Our  Special  Premium  Offer  - 

To  any  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  at  the  special  club  price  of  35  cents,  we  will  give  as  a 
premium  one  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  pattern.  Send  the  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  1980— Scalloped  Waist 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  three  yards  of 
twenty  -  two  -  inch  material,  or  one  and  three- 
fourths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material 


No.  1959— Girl's  Dress  Buttoned  in  Front 


Cut  for  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  year  sizes.  Material  for 
6  years,  three  and  five-eighths  yards  of  twenty-sev- 
en-inch material,  or  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-  six  -  inch  material,  with  one-half  yard  of 
contrasting  or  dark-toned  material  for^  trimming 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


No.  1 798 — Housework  Apron:  High  or 
Low  Neck 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36-inch  bust,  seven  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material,  or  five  yards  of  thirty-six-inch 
material.  For  low-neck  apron,  one  and  one-half 
yards  less  of  twenty-seven-inch  material,  or  one 
and  one-fourth  yards  less  of  thirty-six-inch  mate- 
rial,  will  be  required.    Gingham  is  practical 


A  Little  Talk  with  the  Fashion  Editor 


I WISH.  I  really  knew  every  woman 
who  reads  Farm  and  Fireside.  I  wish 
I  had  the  opportunity  actually  to  come 
in  and  see  her  and  shake  her  by  the 
hand  and  tell  her  something  of  my  busy 
life  and  have  her  talk  to  me  of  all  her 
many  cares  and  responsibilities.  But  it 
just  happens  that  it  is  my  duty  to  stay 
right  here  in  New  York.  This  is  where 
my  work  is  and  really  this  is  where  I  can 
help  you  best. 

So  won't  you  let  me  talk  to  you,  just  as 
if  we  were  old  friends,  even  if  we  have 
not  actually  met  ?  I  want  you  to  know  me 
better ;  first,  because  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand how  I  am  trying  to  help  you  and, 
second,  because  I  am  anxious  for  you  to 
know  the  things  in  which  I  believe. 

I  suppose,  my  dear  friends,  that,  know- 
ing I  am  the  Fashion  Editor,  you  think 
that  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  quite  so  important  and-  so  interest- 
ing as  clothes,  and  that  I  know  nothing 
about  all  the  big,  important  things  in  life 
which  interest  you — your  children,  your 
church-work  and  your  tasks  about  the 
farm.  I  do,  however,  and  I  believe  they 
come  first.  I  also  believe  that  every 
woman  to-day,  whether  she  lives  on  a 
farm,  in  a  small  village  or  in  a  big  city, 
is  paying  more  attention  to  her  clothes 
than  she  ever  has  before.  Away  down  in 
her  heart,  she  wants  to  look  attractive 
and  knows  that  her  dress  can  help  her. 

When  I  talk  about  the  importance  of 
being  well  dressed,  please  don't  think  I 
mean  being  dressed  in  the  height  of 
French  style.  I  don't,  by  any  means.  I 
believe  in  sensible  clothes,  wearable 
clothes,  clothes  you  feel  comfortable  in 
and  look  comfortable  in,  and  yet  clothes 
that  have  some  style  about  them,  too. 
Then  I  believe,  oh,  so  very  much  indeed, 
in  appropriate  clothes.  Now  just  what  I 
mean  by  that  is  this :  I  mean  clothes 
that  actually  fit  in  with  the  occasions.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  certain  type  of  dress 
that  rightfully  belongs  with  the  house- 
work, and  certain  other  types  which  are 
just  as  much  suited  to  other  occasions. 
Try,  if  possible,  in  planning  your  ward- 
robe, to  have  dresses  suitable  for  the  dif- 


ferent occasions  which  j'ou  know  are  apt 
to  come  into  your  life. 

I  know  all  about  the  newest  fashions 
almost  before  they  are  shown  in  Paris, 
and  I  am  right  here  in  New  York  where 
I  can  see  what  the  American  manufac- 
turers are  doing  and  what  the  big,  impor- 
tant dressmakers  are  showing.  When  I 
come  to  plan  clothes  for  you,  I  am  glad, 
because  it  gives  me  the  right  style  note  to 
work  on.  This  knowledge  of  women  and 
clothes  has  taught  me  to  know  what  to 
discard  and  what  to  keep.  I  know  that 
you  women  who  live  on  farms  or  in  small 
towns  want  good-looking  clothes,  but  you 
want  them  wearable  clothes.  You  don't 
want  your  dress  to  make  you  conspicuous 
either  by  its  being  too  far  ahead  of  the 
style,  or  too  far  behind  it,  and  it  is  just 
this  that  I  bear  in  mind  in  designing  the 
patterns  for  Farm  and  Fireside. 

I  do  want  you  to  feel,  when  you  are 
looking  over  the  fashion  pages  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  that  I  plan  these  fashions 
for  you  and  that  I  try  to  keep  the  right 
style  note  and  yet  have  the  designs  suit- 
able for  wearable  clothes  and  clothes  that 
you  will  like. 

The  patterns  for  these  clothes  are  very 
simple  to  use.  Some  of  you  who  have 
tried  them  have  written  me  how  much  you 
depend  on  our  Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion patterns  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  that 
they  go  together  so  quickly  and  easily.  I 
cannot  have  too  many  of  these  letters.  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  you  can  always 
write  me  about  any  puzzling  questions 
which  come  up,  about  your  clothes  or 
about  the  patterns,  I  want  to  be  your 
friend  in  need.  I  want  you  to  be  my 
friend  and  to  tell  me  when  I  fail  to  think 
just  straight. 

Clothes  are  pretty  much  of  a  trouble 
after  all,  and  if  our  patterns  lessen  your 
dress  worries  any,  then  I  shall  feel  my 
work  is  worth  while. 


Denatured  Alcohol  in  the  Farm 
Kitchen 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 

EVERY  overworked  country  woman 
is  looking  longingly  toward  that 
haven  of  comfort,  "a  cool  kitchen." 
To  every  such  woman  denatured  alcohol 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical remedy.  A.  two-burner  stove  costs 
from  six  to  nine  dollars.  It  occupies  so  . 
little  space  that  it  may  stand  on  the  range, 
table,  or  wherever  most  convenient;  so 
light  that  it  may  be  carried  from  one 
room  to  another,  if  desired,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  so  clean  and  odorless  that  it 
does  not  seem  out  of  place  on  the  dining- 
room  table.  It  costs  less  to  run  this  little 
stove  than  it  does  'the  coal-range,  and 
upon  it  may  be  cooked  the  meals  for  a 
large  family.  When  the  cooking  is  fin- 
ished, it  requires  merely  to  be  wiped  off 
with  a  clean  cloth,  the  pan  wiped  clean 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  a  little  alcohol  if 
there  is  any  sign  of  dark  accumulation, 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  next  meal.  Uten- 
sils used  upon  it  are  never  blackened  or 
smoked.  There  is  no  odor,  no  ashes,  no 
hot,  suffocating  room. 

■  With  the  stove  should  be  bought  a  port- 
able oven,  a  steam  cooker  and  a  covered 
roasting-pan.  In  the  oven  may  be  done 
all  the  family  baking. 

A  little  experience  and  ingenuity  will 
enable  one  to  cook  an -entire  dinner  in  the 
steam  cooker  over  one  burner.  In  this, 
food  may  be  cooked  in  the  dishes  in  which 
it  is  to  be  served,  thus  saving  a  great  deal 
of  dish-washing  of  the  most  unpleasant 
sort.  The  covered  roaster  may  be  used 
directly  over  the  burner,  by  turning  the 
flame  low  and  covering  first  with  an 
asbestos  mat ;  this  requires  much  less  heat 
than  using  the  roaster  in  the  oven,  as  is 
usual.  If  one  may  have  a  fireless  cooker 
or  a  home-constructed  hay-box  to  use  in 
connection  with  this,  the  alcohol-stove 
becomes  a  still  greater  economy. 

In  many  of  the  older  farmhouses  there 
is  no  dining-room.  Only  a  family  who 
has  been  compelled  to  eat  in  a  suffocating 
kitchen  can  realize  the  comfort  of  an 
alcohol-stove. 

Since  the  carrying  in  of  fuel,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  ashes  and-  the  washing  and 
blackening  of  the  range  is  the  most  untidy 
work  of  the  kitchen,  the  cleaning  is  going 
to  be  greatly  lessened. 

On  ironing-day  the  ordinary  irons  may 
be  heated  by  placing  over  the  burner  and 
covering  with  the  usual  iron-cover.  But 
it  pays  to  get  an  iron  heated  with  dena- 
tured alcohol,  as  it  requires  less  fuel  to 
heat  in  this  manner,  the  iron  can  be  kept 
at  an  even  temperature  and  many  steps 
and  consequently  much  time  is  saved. 
Such  an  iron  costs  from  $2.50  to  $5. 

Alcohol  also  offers  the  best  means  of 
lighting  available  to  the  average  farm 


home.  The  lamps  give  a  fine,  clear  light, 
and  require  but  a  minimum  of  attention 
to  keep  in  the  best  of  order. 

It  is  not  dangerous  in  any  way.  It  is 
not  expensive..  And  it  is  the  best  kitchen 
maid  for  the  country  woman  of  which  I 
have  any  experimental  knowledge. 


BB&uiiful  Style 
Book  FREE! 


THE  really  wonderful,  com- 
plete "National"  Style  Book, 
containing  200  pages  of  the 
newest  New  York  fashions,  is 
FREE  to  you — FREE  for  the  ask- 
ing— just  write  for  it.  It  shows 
you  page  after  page  of  amazing 


j  bargains — it  shows  you 


Waists,  98  cents  to  $6.98  Hats,  $1.98  to  S3.38 

Skirts,  $  1 .49  to  S9.9g  Petticoats,  59  cents  to  $5.98 

Lingerie  &Wasli  Dresses,$2.98to  $1 5.98  Coats  and  Capes,  S5.98  to  S1S.98 

Silic  Dresses,  $9.98  to  $19.75  House  Dresses,  $1 .25  to  $3.49 

Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery.  Scarfs.  Veils,  Rain- 
coats, Gloves.  Sweaters.  Leattier  Goods.  Jewelry  and  a  com- 
plete line  of  Boys',  Misses'  and  Cliildren's  Wearing  Apparel. 


NATIONAL"TailoredSnits*12SO 


$30.22 


Made  to  Mecisure 
Samples  of  Materials  Sent  Free 

Eacti  Made-to-Measure  Suit  actually  cut  and  made  to 
order.  We  guarantee  each  suit  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  or  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 
We  prepay  postage  and  express  charges  on  all  onr 
^oods  to  any  part  of  tlie  world.   You  may  retnm  any 
'NATIONAL"  garment  not  satisfactory  to  you  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges  both  wayi. 

it's  Freel  It's  freef 

This  handsome,  interestingr  book  that  shows  you  how  to 
save  money  at  every  turn — how  to  be  better  dressed  than 
your  neifrhbors  at  less  cost — right  up-to-date,  just  as  though 
you  came  to  New  York  to  shop — is  absolutely  FREE — also 
samples  of  suiting  materials.  Write  for  them  today— before 
you  forget — get  the  Free  Style  Book  now) 


Send 
Today 


Use  Coupon 
To  Save 
Time 


'"National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

283  West  24tli  St.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  You  may  send  me  at  once  your 
beautiful  new  FREE  Style  Book,  containing 
all  the  latest  fashions  and  the  big  bargains — 
absolutely  without  cost  to  me. 


Name. 


^City  


 State   ^ 


Copyright.  1912,  Natimai  Chai  fif  Suit  Co. 
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In  purchasing  a  ** Hartford  Saxony"  one  cannot  be  mis- 
led, for  the  name  "Hartford  Saxony"  is  woven  in  the  back  of 
every  rug  as  a  guarantee  of  genuineness. 


0 


□ 


Are  the  Most  Talked  of  Rugs  in  America 
The  Marvel  of  the  Century 

They  are  loom-tufted  rugs,  embodying  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  finest  imported  creations.  The  designs  and  colorings  are 
in  two  tone  effects  and  the  wonderful  patterns  woven  centuries 
ago  by  the  expert  weavers  of  the  Orient.  As  to  wearing  quali- 
ties, they  have  no  equal,  being  practically  indestructible.  The 
time  was  (and  these  rugs  have  been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury) when  all  that  were  manufactured  were  sold  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  to-day  their  distribution  has  no  limit  and  they  can  be 
found  in  the  best  homes  all  over  the  United  States.  For  those 
who  cannot  easily  get  to  the  stores  to  select  a  rug,  a  beautiful 
thirty-two  page  booklet  showing  the  rugs  in  use  and  in  their 
original  colorings  has  been  published.  (A  book  that  brings  the 
rugs  to  your  homes.)  Enclose  six  cents  in  stamps,  addressing 
your  letter  to  the 

THE  HARTFORD  CARPET  CO.,  41  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Department  M,  and  the  return  mail  brings  the  booklet. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  J  91 2 


If  s  Baker's 
and 

It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb.  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes 
Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker&Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dofchestet,  Mass. 


This 
Chopper 

Cuts  

Cuts 
Like 
Shears 

It  is  the 
chopper 
of  the  correct  cut- 
ting principle — and 
it  is  made  on  honor.    That  is  why 
your  home  should  have  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 

Makes  possible  kitchen  and  farm 
economy— saves  left-overs. 

The  one  right  cutting  principle— four-bladed 
steel  knife  revolving  against  the  inner 
surface  of  a  perforated  steel  plate— cuts  like 
shears.  Does  not  mangle.  For  the  farm- 
it  means  more  money  at  killing  time. 
Like  all  Enterprise  articles— Sausage  Stuf- 
fers.  Cherry  Stoners,  Fruit  Presses.  Sad 
Irons,  etc— made  to  give  you  service. 

Price  $1.75  and  upward;45  styles  and  sizes. 
Send  4c  in  stamps  for  our  economy  recipe 
book,  ' '  The  Enterprising  Housekeeper. ' ' 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  71.  Pbiladelptaia. 


in  yeara  of  rij'nl  ijiprenticDa 
AsTc  Joy  catalog,  Tyge. 


I  This  high  sal&ried  and  e&sUj  learned  tmde 
tauzht  thoroughly  by  mail.    VTe  teach  be- 
I  3;inuer9  bectereagraviag  than  can  be  gained 
.p.      ffe  also  improve  the  skill  of  any  engraver. 
Engraiing  School.  25  Page  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III, 


The  Household  Department 

Practical  Hints  and  Recipes  for  the  Busy  Housewife 

Conducted  by  the  Fireside  Editor 


FOR  a  quick,  hot  bread  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
light  and  fluffy  biscuit,  and  with  the  variety  or  recipes  here 
given,  surely  all  tastes  and  occasions  may  be  suited.  Each 
recipe  has  been  tested,  and  if  the  proper  quantities  are  used  and 
the  directions  carefully  followed,  good  biscuits  will  result. 

Raised  Biscuits — Dissolve   one   rounded   tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  one  pint  of  hot  milk,  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and.  when  lukewarm,  one  well-beaten  egg.  one  cupful  of  yeast 
and  one  quart  of  flour.  \\'ork 
into  a  smooth  dough,  and  let  rise 
overnight.    In  the  morning  work 
lightly,    roll    out    one-half  inch 
thick,  cut  into  biscuits,  let  rise  for 
one-half  hour,  and  bake. 

Tea  Biscuit  with  Potato — To 

three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  hot. 
sifted  potato  add  one  fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  Then 
add  one  cupful  of  milk  that  has 
been  scalded  and  cooled,  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  compressed  yeast 
and  the  white  of  one  egg  slightly 
beaten.  Add  enotigh  flour  to 
knead  smooth,  and  let  rise.  Cut 
the  sponge  down,  and  when  it  has 
risen  the  second  time,  shape  into 
rather  small  biscuits.  Set  them 
well  apart  in  the  pan,  and  let  rise 
until  verj'  light.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  If  set  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these  should  be 
ready  in  time  for  tea,  or  the  evening  meal  at  six  o'clock. 


A  New  Egg  Salad 


THE  following  recipes  made  from  canned  fruit  will  no 
doubt  help  solve  the  puzzling  question,  what  to  serve  for 
dessert?  Dried  fruit  may  take  the  place  of  the  canned 
fruit,  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  fruit  should  be  well 
soaked. 

Plums — Place  a  layer  of  preserved  plums  on  sliced  stale 
cake,  cover  with  custard,  top  with  wliipped  and  sweetened 
cream,  and  decorate  with  canned  plums.    This  is  a  delicious 

dessert  and  easily  made. 

Peaches — Cook  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  three  cupfuls  of 
milk  with  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  When 
tender  and  while  very  moist,  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  gelatin,  dis- 
solved in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiling  water,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar.  \\'hen  it 
cools  and  begins  to  stiffen,  stir  in 
a  cupful  of  whipped  cream.  Mold 
in  a  ring,  and  serve  with  canned 
peaches  in  the  center. 

Pineapple — Boil  the  syrup  of  a 
quart  can  of  pineapple,  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  -  starch 
moistened  with  cold  water.  Boil 
five  minutes  longer,  remove  from 
the  fire,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  the  beaten  whites  of 
three  eggs.  Mold  in  a  fancy 
shape  and  decorate  with  slices  of  pineapple  and  chopped  nuts. 


Sweet- Potato  Biscuits — Boil  and  mash  fine  while  hot  one 
large  sweet  potato,  work  in  two  eggs  and  flour  enough  for  a 
dough.  Add  one-fourth  ounce  of  compressed  yeast,  dissolved, 
and  let  rise  overnight.  In  the  morning  work  in  a  spoonful  of 
butter,  and  mold  into  small  biscuits.  Let  them  rise  to  double 
their  size,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.         Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Gingerbread  without  Eggs — When  eggs  are  scarce  and  high, 
the  housewife  is  glad  to  have  recipes  that  she  knows  are  good 
and  that  do  not  call  for  eggs.  These  two  recipes  have  been 
used  for  years  with  perfect  satisfaction.  One  cupful  of  shorten- 
ing (half  butter,  half  lard),  one  cupful  of  sugar,  cream  together, 
one  cupful  of  cooking  molasses,  one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  half  a  table- 
spoonful of  cinnamon,  one  fourth  of  a  tablespoonful  of  cloves 
and  flour  as  for  cake.  Bake  in  two  loaves.  If  milk  is  scarce,  use 
water.  Many  prefer  it.  as  it  gives  a  crisp  crust,  but  must  be  eaten 
while  fresh,  as  it  soon  dries  out.  If  a  cupful  of  raisins  is  added, 
it  makes  a  fine  sub- 
stitute for  fruit  cake.  A 
cupful  of  nnt-meats  is 
also  an  improvement. 
When  made  with  raisins, 
if  heated  by  steaming 
and  served  with  a  hot 
sauce,  it  makes  a  deli- 
cious steamed  pudding. 
If  baked  in  layers,  and 
put  together  with  tart 
jelly,  it  makes  a  delight- 
ful fancy  cake. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Etorts. 

Oatmeal  Cookies — 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  shortening 
(half  butter  and  half 
lard),  creamed  together, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
and  all  the  oatmeal  that 
can  be  stirred  in,  a  cup- 
ful of  raisins  (a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  the  sweet  milk) 
and     flour    enough  to 

make  as  soft  a  dough  as  can  be  handled.  Flour  the  hands,  roll 
a  tiny  lump  in  the  palms  of  hands,  then  flatten  into  thin  cakes, 
and  bake  slowly  until  a  golden  brown.  These  are  delicious  and 
vvill  keep  for  weeks.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Everts. 


Dust  With  It  and  Make 
Home  Bright  and  Cheerful 

There's  not  a  bit  of  furniture,  nor  hardly  a  spot 
in  the  home  that  you  cannot  make  and  keep  just 
like  new  by  dusting  with  Liquid  Veneer.  Simply 
moisten  a  cheese  cloth  duster  with  it  and  dust  away 
— that's  all.  Dust  and  beautify  everything— furni- 
ture, metalwork,  woodwork,  hardwood 
floors,  the  sewing  machine,  piano,  and 
even  carriages,  buggy  seats,  bodies 
and  tops. 

Trial  Bottie  Free 

Learn  what  a  wonderful  household  aid  and  beautifier  LiQlKD  Veneee  is  by 
writing  today  for  free  trial  bottle.   You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 

25II-C  LiqTlid  Veneer  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  


HOME  Oil*  is  a  perfect  lubricant  jnr  the  home  and  farm 


Baking-Po  w  d  e  r 
Sweet-  Potato  Bis- 


cuits —  Boil,  and 
mash  fine  three 
large  sweet  pota- 
toes;  add  two 
cupfuls  of  sweet 
cream  and  one- 
h  a  1  f  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Sift  to- 
gether one  and 
one-half  pints  of 
flour  and  one  and 
one-half  teaspoon- 
ful s  of  baking- 
powder  ;  add  to 
the  potato  mix- 
ture, and  mix  to 
a  firm,  smooth 
dough.  Form  into 
small  biscuits,  la\- 
on  a  buttered  tin. 
and  bake  twenty 
minutes.      E.  I.  L. 

After  peeling 
onions,  rub  wet 
salt  over  the 
hands.  Rinse  in 
cold  water.  All 
odor  will  vanish. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  O'C. 


Apricots — Simmer  three  tablespoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  two 
cupfuls  of  milk,  add  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  teaspoonftil  of  almond-extract.  Cool,  add  one  cupful  of 
whipped  cream,  and  pour  it  over  crushed  macaroons,  soaked  in 
apricot  S3'rup.  Chill,  and  serve  with  whipped  cream  and  apricots. 

Prunes — One  tablespoonful  of  gelatin,  two  cupfuls  of  water, 
one-half  pound  of  good  prunes,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  the  strained  juice  of  one  orange.  Take  the  stones  out  of 
the  prunes  after  soaking  them.  Cut  the  prunes  in  halves,  ptit 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  the  water  and  sugar,  and  cook  very 
slowly  until  soft.  Add  the  gelatin,  first  dissolving  it  in  hot 
water,  then  the  orange-juice.  Pour  into  a  wet  ring  mold. 
\\  hen  firm,  serve  with  whipped  cream  in  center.  Decorate  with 
ladyfingers.  Helen  A.  Sym.\x. 

Household  Hints — If  you  wish  to  copy  a  crochet  pattern  from 
an  illustration,  use  a  magnifying  glass.  .\11  the  stitches  can  be 
readily  counted,  especially  those  of  Irish  crochet.  Cross-stitch 

'  designs  are  easily  comit- 
ed  this  way,  and  much 
eye-strain  is  avoided. 

When  giving  sticky 
medicine  to  children, 
heat  the  spoon  by  dip- 
ping it  for  a  moment  in 
hot  water.  Then  pour 
in  the  medicine,  and  it 
will  slip  quite  easily 
from  the  spoon. 

To  drill  a  hole  in 
glass,  stick  a  piece  of 
putty  or  stiff  clay  on  the 
place  you  wish  to  drill 
the  hole.  Make  a  hole 
in  the  putty  the  size  you 
want  it  in  the  glass,  and 
pour  in  a  little  molten 
lead.  Unless  the  glass  is 
very  thick,  the  piece  will 
drop  out. 

When  baby  is  teeth- 
ing, cut  a  dress-shield  in 
half,  and  baste  it  in  the  neck  of  his  dress  on  the  under  side. 
It  will  just  fit  and  will  save  the  baby  many  an  uncomfortable 
hour,  as  he  will  be  kept  dry  and  comfortable  across  his  chest. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  O'CoNNELL. 

A  New  Egg  Salad  — Arrange  small,  crisp  lettuce-leaves  in  nest 
form  on  individual  plates.  Make  an  egg  basket  by  slicing  a 
piece  from  the  small  end  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  Remove  \'olk, 
and  fill  cavity  with  mayonnaise.  Place  in  the  center  of  the 
lettUG€-leaf  nest,  and  serve. 

Erin  Dessert — One  pint  of  rich  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-starch,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar.  Boil  until  it  thickens 
in  a  double  boiler,  and  add  the  flavoring  just  before  taking 
from  the  fire.  Fold  in  carefully  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Pour  the  mixture  into  wet  molds,  and  set  away 
to  cool.  Remove  from  the  molds,  decorate  with  little  pipes 
made  of  citron,  and  place  on  small  round  doilies  to  simulate 
hats.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce :  One  cupful  of  maple 
sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  water,  whites  of  two  eggs,  one-half 
cupful  of  sweet  cream.  Boil  sugar  and  water  together  until  it 
spins  a  thread,  and  add  slowly  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the 
egg  and  the  cream.  M.\ry  H.  Northend. 

In  laundering  table  linens,  the  wearing  quality  will  be  pre- 
served and  a  greater  whiteness  secured  if  the  cloths  are  not 
hung  on  the  clothes-line  to  dry.  When  the  table-cloths  are 
properly  washed,  boiled  and  rinsed,  pass  them  through  a 
wringer,  then  spread  them  on  a  dry  cloth,  and  finally  roll  up 
tightly.  In  two  hours  they  may  be  ironed,  or,  if  you  wish,  they 
may  be  left  till  the  next  day.  Use  very  hot  irons,  and  a  beauti- 
ful'sheen  will  be  imparted  to  thetn.   Mrs.  R.  J.  S.  Michigan. 

If  you  are  tired  of  plain  breakfast  cereals,  try  seasoning  with 
some  favorite  spice.  Place  the  spice  in  the  aluminum  shakers 
oftered  bv  Farm  and  Fireside  and  enjoy  a  delightful  change. 

Mrs.  Ida  Williams. 


Do  you  want  this 
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Prince 
Is  His 
Name 


You  Can  Win  Him 
And  His 
Cart  and 
Harness 

loo 


"  Prince Will  Be  Given  Away  to  Some  Boy  or  Girl 

THE  PONY  MAN  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  going-  to  g-ive  away  "Prince"  to  some  boy  or  girl.  You 
can  be  that  lucky  boy  or  g:irl  if  you  try  hard  enough.  Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  "Prince"  for  your  very 
own?  With  "Prince"  you  will  receive  his  handsome  cart  and  harness,  complete,  all  ready  for  a  nice  drive. 
What  fun  it  will  be  to  go  driving  every  day  this  summer!  How  you  will  enjoy  taking  all  your  boy  and  girl 
friends  for  a  drive!    How  quickly  "Prince"  will  take  you  to  the  village  or  to  the  neighboring  farms! 

A  Prince  of  Ponies 


"Prince"  is  a  genuine  Shetland  Pony  and  he  is  the  most  beautiful 
pony  you  ever  saw.  He  is  a  chestnut  with  soft  hair  and  the  flufifiest, 
silkiest  mane  and  tail  in  the  world.  He  can  go  almost  as  fast  as  a 
horse,  yet  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.  Yes,  he  loves  children,  and 
you  will  find  that  he  will  soon  follow  you  around  just  like  a  dog. 


"Prince"  won't  cost  you  a  single  cent,  neither  will  his  cart  and 
harness.  His  cart  is  an  elegant  four-wheel  runabout  with  whip- 
cord seat  and  cushion,  nickel  trimmings  and  rubber  tires.  The  har- 
ness is  a  jim  dandy  of  the  finest  leather  and  justs  fits  "Prince." 
It  is  the  finest  Pony  Outfit  ever  offered  by  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Read  How  to  Win  "Prince" 


All  you  will  have  to  do  to  win  "Prince"  and  his  cart  and  harness 
will  be  to  get  enough  friends  to  read  Farm  and  Fireside.  That  will 
be  very  easy  because  everybody  who  knows  Farm  and  Fireside 
likes  to  read  it. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  win  "Prince"  there  are  two  other 
beautiful  Shetland  Ponies.    In  this  contest.  Farm  and  Fireside  is 


going  to  give  away  three  Fine  Pony  Outfits  to  its  boys 
and  girls.  You  surely  can  win  one  of  these  handsome 
prizes.    Just  start  to-day. 

There  are  to  be  still  more  prizes!  All  told  five  hundred 
grand  prizes  are  offered,  including  three  elegant  Pony 
Outfits,  three  handsome  Pianos,  Talking  Machines, 
an  Estey  Organ,  Bicycles,  Gold  Watches,  Shot  Guns, 
Cameras  and  everything  that  a  boy  or  girl  might 
want. 


Every 


The  publishers  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  guarantee  that  every  boy 
and  girl  who  enters  this  Contest  will  receive  a  square  deal  and 
will  be  fully  rewarded  for  all  time  spent. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  the  Coupon  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day. 
He  will  send  you  at  once  a  big  free  package,  including  handsome 
pictures  of  the  three  Prize  Ponies,  and  full  description  of  all  the 
the  pictures  of  Farm  and  Fireside  boys  and  girls  who  have  won 
Ponies  in  the  past  and  pictures  of  their  Ponies;  together  with  full  details  how 
to  win  "Prince"  and  the  other  Ponies,  and  the  cash  rewards.  The  Coupon 
will  bring  your  Pony  package  by  return  mail — it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 

Don't  Wait— Start  Now 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of 


^prizes; 


prize 


Contestant  Gets 
a  Prize 

In  this  Contest,  you  simply  can't 
help  being  a  Winner,  because  every 
single  contestant  gets  a  prize.  We 
absolutely  guarantee  a  prize  to  every 
Pony  worker.  We  want  every  Farm 
AND  Fireside  boy  and  girl  to  take 
part  and  win  a  handsome  reward. 
Just  as  soon  as  you  become  an  en- 
rolled contestant,  you  are  sure  of  a 
big  prize. 

And  what  is  more,  just  as  soori  as 
you  become  an  actual  contestant, 
in  addition  to  all  the  prizes,  Farm 
AND  Fireside  will  pay  you  in  cash 
for  every  subscription  you  get. 


Cut  Out 

This 
Coupon 
To-day 


Here  i»  "Prince,"  Cart  and  Harness,  All  Complete 


Three  Magnificent  Pony  Outfits 
Five  Hundred  Elegant  Grand  Prizes 
A  Prize  for  Every  Enrolled  Contestant 

Pony  Man,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohii 


right  away  and  become  an  enrolled 
contestant,  don't  wait  un- 
til you  get  your  package 
from  the  Pony  Man,  but 
start  right  out  and  get  ten 
friends  each  to  give  you  25 
cents  for  an  eight-month's 
trial  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside.    Keep  50 
cents  for  yourself  as  commission, 
and  send  $2.00  to  the  Pony  Man 
Then  you  will  be  an  enrolled 
contestant  and  a  prize  win-  y  .«.< 
ner  sure.    It  is  very  easy 
to  get  subscriptions  to 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
because  it  is  the  best  y  ^<<>- 
farm   and  family 
paper  ever  pub 
lished.  Fill 
out  this 
coupon. 


1 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

A  Bit  of  Gumption 

By  Tudor  Jenks 
Illustrations  by  F.  B.  Comstock 


N  THE  land  of  the  Swiss  stood  a  town  full  of  bliss. 
(If  ignorance  deep  be  the  secret  of  this), 
hen  enemies  threatened  this  town  to  invade. 
In  a  huge  iron  box  all  their  treasures  were  laid 
\'  r  security's  sake.    They  rowed  out  on  the  lake 
_  .  J  dropped  the  box  in — being  careful  to  make 
A  mark  on  the  boat,  to  show  them  just  where 
Their  treasures  were  hidden  with  prudence  and  care ! 

To  their  grief  and  surprise — there  the  treasure  still  lies. 
Deep  dow  n  in  the  depths,  long  lost  to  their  eyes. 
Since  the  mark  they  relied  on  came  home  with  the  boat, 
It  could  not  the  place  of  deposit  denote ! 

It  happened,  one  day,  that  a  peddler  astray 
Came  to  this  town  his  wares  to  display. 
And  showed  forth  his  goods  in  the  usual  way. 
But.    though    the    poor    huckster    most  takmgly 
clowned. 

AMiile  crowds  gathered  round,  he  very  soon  found 
That  all  of  his  patter  would  not  avail 
To  bring  to  life  even  the  ghost  of  a  sale. 
They'd  laugh  at  his  jokes,  and  thought  him  quite 
funii}". 

But  never  a  burgher  pulled  out  any  money. 

At  lenath  he  gave  over,  and  went  to  his  inn. 
Here  Mine  Host  to  condole  with  his  guest  did  begin, 
Declaring  the  reason  the  town  was  so  short; 
Explaining  how  nothing  at  all  could  be  bought, 
For  all  of  their  cash  had  been  lost  on  the  lake 
On  the  day  that  they  made  that  "unlucky  mistake." 

The  peddler  felt  huffed  at  being  rebuffed, 
So  a  while  on  his  pipe  just  sullenly  puffed  ; 
Then  remarked  that  he  hoped  they'd  not  think  it 
presumption 

It  he  should  declare  "what  they  needed  was  Gump- 
tion -'" 

Xow  here  was  a  w-ord  Mine  Host  had  not  heard. 
So  he  begged  he  might  know  to  what  was  referred. 
"Is  it  hsh.  flesh,  or  iowl'- — or,  maybe,  a  plant? 
Is  it  common  or  rare?    Would  his  guest  please 
descant 

On  this  substance  of  worth?  And  tell  how  on  earth 
To  get  some?" 

The  peddler,  restraining  his  mirth, 
Began  a  discourse  on  that  "marvelous  herb" 
'That  was  now  "raised  in — Venice."    He  told  how 
superb 

Were  its  virtues,  its  beauties;  while  Mine  Host  in 
amaze 

Remained  arms  akimbo,  mouth  open,  at  gaze. 
And  swallowed  the  story — as  bumpkins  at  plays. 

Here  the  narrator  ceased.     From  the  spell  just 
released 

The  landlord  was  in  the  right  state  to  be  fleeced. 
He  begged — as  a  favor — the  Mayor  might  come;  , 
W  ith  just  a  few  Councillors— he  hoped  to  find  some 
To  consult  upon  measures  for  raising  some  "Gumption." 
Xear  at  hand,  to  be  handy,  for  their  home  consumption. 

The  shrewd  peddler  lad 

was  "only  too  glad 
To  be  sent  to  \'enice,  to 

see  if  they  had 
Some  clippings  or  seed 
to   supply  the  town's 
need." 

Yet  he  feared  that  the 
price — through  Vene- 
tian greed 
Might  be  high.  So  he 
thought  they  couldn't 
do  w'orse 
Than  to  send  him  so  far 
with  too  light  a  purse. 

I  jingled  in  sight 
some  gold  pieces 
bright — 

don't  say  I  can — but  I 
do  say  I  might — 
Induce  some  A'enetian  to 
sell  me  the  plant; 
hough  I'm  told  it 
comes  high, — the  sup- 
ply is  so  scant. 
But    there  !  —  you  can't 
buy  it,  your  mone}-,  it 
seems, 

sunk  in  the  lake ! 
Good-night.  Pleasant 
dreams  !" 


"Not  so  fast,"  said  the  Mayor.  "Of  course  I  might  say  a 

Large  part  of  our  cash  is  hidden  away  or 

Lost  for  a  time.    But  our  credit  is  good. 

I  don't  say  we  can,  but  I  think  that  we  could 

Raise  cash,  more  or  less.    Let  us  make  the  assumption. 

And  tell  us  how  much  will  procure  us  some  Gumption 

The  peddler  looked  wise,  then  he  half  closed  his  eyes. 
As  he  gazed  at  the  gudgeons  so  tempting  in  size. 
He  counted  his  fingers,  then  nodded  his  head : 
"L'm — ah — 3  es  I    Two  hundred  will  do  it,"  he  said, 
"Or.  counting  for  trouble  to  keep  it  alive. 
To  make  doubly  sure,  we'll  sa}'  two  twenty-five !'' 

AA'ell,  'twas  a  large  sum.  They  were  almost  struck  dumb. 
But  they  so  wanted  Gumption — the  amount  had  to  come. 


the  peddler    .     .    .    sat  himself  down 
inn,  in  the  very  same  town !  " 


e  very  same 


Cousm  Sally's  Letter 

DEAR  Girls  and  Boys — 
Here  it  is,  the  beginning  of  March  !  And 
how  about  our  school  problems  ?  Before 
this  I  have  talked  with  you  about  wanting  to  bet- 
ter our  schools.  Now  I  want  to  ask  my  cousins 
who  are  interested  to  write  -me  letters.  Tell  me 
just  what  3'our  school  needs — ask  your  teacher. 
I  want  a  letter  from  everv  bov  and  girl  in  our 
Club. 

Is  it  a  stereopticon,  a  talking-machine,  a  school 
garden,  some  framed  pictures,  lessons  in  cooking 
and  sewing,  curtains  at  the  windows?  Tell  me 
what  you  want,  no  matter  what  it  is,  and  let  me 
tell  you  how  to  get  it.  Remember,  I  want  a  letter 
from  every  cousin  in  the  Club.  Not  only  do  I 
want  to  know  what  you  need,  but  I  intend  making 
this  the  subject  of  our  March  contest. 

For  the  ten  best  letters  on  the  subject,  "WHAT 
OUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS,"  I  shall  send  ten  prizes 
— five  to  the  girls  and  five  to  the  boys.  The  prize 
letters  are  to  be  hung  or  placed  in  the  school- 
room so  }'ou  can  tell  all  the  other  girls  and  hoys 
about  Cousin  Sally  and  her  plan  to  make  every 
school-room  beautiful  and  to  plant  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  in  everj-  school  j'ard. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  BUSY  !  Talk  it  over 
with  your  teacher,  and  then  write  me  a  letter. 
Don't  forget  to  write  your  full  name  and  address, 
also  your  age,  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
your  letter.  Address  Cousin  Sally,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield.  Ohio.  The  contest  closes 
April  15th.  Come,  cous- 
ins, write  me. 

Faithfully  yours. 
Cousin  Sally. 


And  they  begged  and  they  borro'vved,  it  may  be  they 
stole. 

Till  the  money  was  raised,  and  they  handed  the 
"  whole 

To  the  peddler,  who  stowed  it  away  in  his  pack 

And  straightway  set  off. — Guess  when  he'll  come  back? 

Two  years  rolled  away — a  habit,  they  say. 
Years  have.    And  at  length,  one  ill-omened  day. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  by  chance  it  fell  out 
That  the  peddler,  not  thinking  what  he  was  about. 
Came  to  the  village  and  sat  himself  down 
At  the  very  same  inn,  in  the  very  same  town ! 

A\'hat  an  unlucky  chance !    Mine  Host  at  a  glance 
Knew  the  peddler,  and  around  him  began  a  wild  dance. 
Exclaiming,    "He's    here !      The    peddler's  come 
back ! 

He  is  bringing  the  Gumption  safe  stowed  in  his 
pack!" 

And  he  darted  away  to  carry  the  new'S, 
While    the   peddler   at   first    just    shook    in  his 
shoes  ! 

But  then,  he  reflected,  all  that  they  expected 
Was  simply  to  see  the  plant  he'd  collected; 
And  since  the  herb  Gumption  was  not  to  be  had. 
He'd  show  them  some  plant — be  the  same  good 
or  bad. 

So  he  rushed  out  of  doors,  chose  the  first  weed 
he  found. 

And  wrenched  it  at  once,  roots  and  all,  from  the 
ground. 

When  the  landlord  came  back  with  a  wondering 

pack  I 
Of  burghers  and  women,  with  tongues  all  a-clack, 
The    peddler    unwrapped    a    small    bundle,  and 
shows 

The  "wonderful  herb  known  as  Gumption,  which 

grows 

At  Venice,  as  high  as — a  clever  man's  head — 
And  can  seldom  be  bought" — at  least  so  he  said. 

Then  each  bumpkin  tries  to  gaze  on  the  prize, 
Which  seems,  for  a  costly  thing,  tiny  in  size. 
But  though  there's  a  skeptical  fellow  or  two, 
The  rest  crv,  "Just  wait!    W'e'll  see  what  'twill 
do. 

There's  many  a  plant  of  most  marvelous  powers. 
Though  a  mean-looking  herb  like  this  Gumption 
of  ours !" 

The  Mayor  looked  grave.   W'ith  an  eloquent  wave 
Of  his  arm  imposed  silence-,  and  remarked,  "Friend, 
we  crave 

Your  ftirther  directions.    Tell  what  must  be  done 
This  task  to  complete  that  is  so  well  begun. 
Pray  how  must  the  Gumption — this  herb  of  great 
cost. 

Be  planted,  be  nourished,  be  guarded  from  frost?" 

The    peddler    now    took    from    his    pocket    a  small 
book. 

For  a  while  through  the  pages  pretended  to  look. 
Then  read  out  as  follows :  "Plant  the  herb  in  good 
ground. 

First    drawing    a    circle    three    times    three  i'ards 
around ; 

And  after  one  year  from  the  day  this  is  done 
The  fruit  will  be  ripe  at  set  of  the  sun." 

So  they  traced  the  great  ring,  and  they  planted  the  thing. 
And  waited  to  see  what  the  seasons  would  bring. 
But — alas  and  alack! — ere  the  term  was  complete, 
A  donkey  came  by,  seeking  something  to  eat  ^ 
Saw  the  "Gumption"  looked  good  ;  and  straightway  he 

cropped 
It   close   to  the 
ground  before  he 
was  stopped  ! 

And   that   was  the 
end  !    For    h  o  w 
could  they  send 
For    more    of  the 
plant    with  no 
money  to  spend  ? 
When    the  peddler 
returned    to  the 
village  to  ask 
How    these  raisers 
of  Gumption 
made   out  with 
their  task, 
"A    donkey  has 
eaten   it !"  grum- 
bled Mine  Host. 
"What    a    shame !" 
quoth  the  peddler. 
"i'oM    needed  it 
most!" 


Our  Wants 

By  A.  M,  G6r(l6n 


"Boys,  here  we  recognize  the  presence 
of  the  Universal  Spirit.  The  breeze  says 
to  us  in  its  own  language,  'How'd  ye  do. 
How'd  ye  do?'  And  we  have  already 
taken  our  hats  off  and  are  answering  it 
with  our  own,  'How'd  ye  do,  How'd  ye 
do?'   And  all  the  waving  branches  of  the 


had  killed  all  their  wants  by  overfeedin' 


OU  remember  that  old  "Peter 
Bines"  in  "The  Spenders" 
said,  "It's  wantin'  reasonably 

that    keeps    f?lks    aHve    I    ^Tees/and  all^he^  flowers^  a^^^ 
reckon.  The  mis-a-blest  folte  ^er,  and  the  singing  brOok,  and 

I've  ever  saw  was  them  that         .^^^^^  bird-every  living  thing 

and  things  we  call  inanimate  feel  the  same 
divine  impulse  while  they  join  with  uS, 
and  we  with  them,  in  the  greeting,  which 
is  the  salutation  of  the  Universal  Spirit. ' 

What  more  effective  way  to  impress 
upon  impressible  minds  the  fact  of  God  in 
Nature  ? 

Emerson  saw  in  Nature's  book  a  great 
religion. 

To  him  we  may  well  apply  Words- 
worth's words : 


em. 

Most  of  us  think  we  are  to  be  pitied  if  we 
have  any  ungratified  wants,  but  if  Uncle 
Peter's  observation  is  true,  the  people  who 
most  need  sympathy  are  those  who  have 
no  wants;  a  large  amount  of  silver  and 
gold  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
possess  what  may  be  purchased  with  silver 
and  gold.  To  be  sure,  there  are  wants 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  silver  and 
gold,  but  many  of  them  can  be. 

Now,  why  are  people  who  have  no 
wants  to  be  pitied?  So  long  as  a  person 
has  wants,  he  is  likely  to  push  ahead,  but 
if  there  is  nothing  to  strive  for,  he  will 
usually  sit  down  satisfied.  It  is  as  if  one 
were  climbing  a  hill  in  pursuit  of  game 
at  the  top.  If  another  person  shoots  it  for 
him  and  brings  it  down  to  him,  he  no 


Thy  Soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart, 
So  didn't  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 

"On  life's  common  wAy;"  yes,  Emerson 
was  a  great  commoner. 

He  "dwelt  apart,"  yet  not  in  the  sense 
of  exclusiveness,  for  his  benignity  beamed 


he  does  not  gain  the  strength  which  is 
only  for  those  who  exercise,  he  misses  the 
view  at  the  top  and  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  to  those  who  accomplish  their  aim 
by  their  own  ef¥orts. 

The  fact  is,  our  lives  are  not  made  up 
of  what  we  have,  nor  even  of  what  we 
are.  That  which  really  most  defines  a 
life  is  not  its  acquisitions,  nor  its  posses- 
sions, but  its  desires,  its  expectations  and 
its  visions.  Life  is  not  a  being,  but  a 
becoming.  It  is  unfinished,  and  so  we 
should  be  pressing  ever  on.  To  rest  con- 
tent with  our  condition  or  possessions 
means  to  lose  our  vision  and  our  desires. 
And  "where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish,"  says  the  wise  man.  There  must 
be  something  ahead — something  for  which 
we  are  striving,  some  higher  ground  which 
we  hope  to  reach. 

So,  blessed  are  those  that  want !  Money 
is  a  good  thing  if  we  make  it  our  servant 
instead  of  our  master.  But  there  is  great 
danger  that  it  will  become  the  master. 

To  quote  Peter  Bines  again:  "The 
money  can't  prevent  me  from  doing  what 
I  jest  want  to — certain — but,  maybe,  don't 
it?"  That  is  the  danger.  Material  pros- 
perity is  apt  to  take  away  all  desire  to 
push  on.  Rich  people  are_  likely  to  be- 
come as  indolent  as  those  in  the  land  of 
the  lotus-eaters,  where  it  was  always 
afternoon. 

Thoreau  says,  "We  are  awake  when 
there  is  a  dawn  in  us."  There  is  no  dawn 
in  the  average  rich  man,  his  riches  lull 
him  to  sleep.  Occasionally,  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  born  in  affluent  circumstances, 
but  caring  more  for  life  than  for  riches, 
proves  that  money  need  not  keep  a  person 
from  leading  a  progressive  life. 

But  we  are  not  fortunate  in  having 
wants  unless  they  are  of  the  right  sort. 
We  may  be  striving  for  something  which 
is  not  worth  the  having.  Low  aims  are 
as  worthless  as  no  aims.  For  what  are 
we  living  and  working?  As  money  should 
be  a  servant  rather  than  a  master,  a  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  we 
should  not  seek  riches  for  the  purpose  of 
hoarding  them  or  using  them  in  a  selfish 
or  unworthy  way.  Our  greatest  desire 
should  be  to  live  a  life  which  shall  ulti- 
mately benefit  others.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  must  broaden  and  expand  and  enrich 
our  lives  in  every  possible  way,  because 
we  must  get  before  we  can  give.  For 
such  a  purpose,  money  is  a  useful  servant. 
Yet  the  lack  of  it,  in  large  quantity,  does 
not  prevent  one  from  living  a  broad  and 
helpful  life.  "Where  there  is  a  will,  there 
is  a  way"  and  in  the  School  of  Life  the 
tuition  is  not  paid  in  coin. 

By  their  wants  ye  shall  know  them, 
might  be  said  of  us  all,  because  our  wants 
declare  our  purpose  and  our  aim.  Our 
wants  reveal  our  character. 

"The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are," 
not  only  "for  one  transcendent  moment," 
but  for  all  life.  Therefore,  to  let  the 
highest  life  in,  "Desire  must  ope  the  por- 
tal" and  then  by  constant,  diligent  effort 
we  must  strive  to  realize  our  longing. 


since  his  very  dwelling  "apart"  consisted 
in  his  excelling  in  graciousness  and  the 
common  courtesies  of  life. 

Of  him  Matthew  Arnold  said,  "He  was 
the  friend  of  those  who  would  live  in  the 
spirit"  of  high  ideals. 

Like  him,  we  may  all  draw  inspiration 
from  Nature,  since  Nature's  book  is 
before  all,  and  always  open  with  the  hosts 
of  lessons,  challenging  us  to  read  and 
imbibe  and  make  the  truth  a  part  of  our 
lives,  albeit  so  common  have  her  object 
lessons  become  to  our  eyes  and  so  fast 
are  our  lives,  that  we  only  just  glance  at 
a  book  holding  for  us  the  very  treasures 
of  life  trooping  before  our  inattentive 
vision  I 

Even  the  turning  of  the  seasons  and  the 
passing  of  the  twenty-four-hour  day  car- 
ries each  its  lessons. 

The  night  is  mother  of  the  day. 

The  winter  of  the  spring, 
And  ever  on  the  old  decay 
The  greenest  mosses  cling. 

Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks. 
Through  rain  the  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works. 
Has  left  his  hope  with  all. 

The  poet  Whittier,  author  of  these  lines, 
could  well  join  hands  with  Emerson  in  ex- 
tracting meat  from  Nature's  book. 

This  innate  sense  of  Nature's  continu- 
ous though  silent  appeal  to  man  marks  a 
nobleman,  a  noble  man  in  the  true  (un- 
affected) sense. 

Ever  glorified  is  he  who  can  thus  call 
the  blessings  of  Nature  to  himself  and_ 
apply  them  to  the  beneficent  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  glory  and  beauty  of  exist- 
ence ! 

Pity  some  of  our  melancholiacs  and  sui- 
cides could  not  get  a  grip  on  themselves 
through  such  a  process  that  outside  of  all 
creeds  and  churches  may  furnish  a  religion 
that  "Neither  moth  nor  rust  dost  corrupt." 


It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in 
every  place  as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your 
life  there,  never  omitting  an  opportunity 
of  doing  a  kindness,  or  speaking  a 
true  word,  or  making  a  friend.-— Ruskin. 


Nature's  Book 

6y  A.  K  Reed.  M,  D. 

AT  ONE  time  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  In- 
vited some  boys  to  meet  him  at  the 
Allen  farm  near  Boston,  for  an  afternoon 
stroll  in  Nature's  wilds. 

On  entering  the  woods,  they  all  removed 
their  hats,  while  Emerson  addressed  them 
in  a  way-  characteristic  of  him,  thus : 


The  Gift 

By  Gladys  Hyatt  Sinclair 

GRAVED  in  the  diary  of  common  days, 
'Mongst    things    erased,  rewritten, 
blotted,  blurred, 
I  thank  Thee  if  throughout  my  record 
strays 
The  kindly  word. 

I  thank  Thee  if  within  my  quiet  home. 

Or  through  the  marts  where  clash  of 
trade  is  heard, 
I  leave,  to  mark  the  narrow  ways  I  roam. 

The  kindly  word. 

No  torch  IS  mine,  to  scatter  world-wide 
gleams ; 

No  thought  of  mine  has  mighty  issues 
stirred ; 

I  thank  Thee  that,  to  light  my  pathway, 
beams 
The  kindly  word. 

Thy  light  be  in  the  torch  that  flames  afar ! 
Thy  might  be  with  the  men  by  Fame 
preferred ! 

Mine  be  to  break  Thine  alabaster  jar— 
The  kindly  word. 
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ElegantEaster 

Post-Cards  for  You 

WE  want  every  reader 
of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side to  have  a  set  of 
our  beautiful  Easter  Post- 
Cards.  These  cards  are  the 
latest  and  finest  production 
of  the  post-card  manufac- 
turer. We  have  had  them 
made  especially  for  our 
readers.  Just  think,  the  artist 
who  desig'ned  these  cards 
worked  on  them  for  more 
than  a  whole  year.  You  will 
admit  that  the  designs  are 
perfect  and  that  the  coloring- 
could  not  be  improved  upon. 

Beautiful  Designs 

Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  perfect 
display  of  post-card  art.  The  workmanship 
and  coloring  of  these  cards  stand  unrivaled. 
Each  card  in  the  assortment  we  have 
for  you  is  different,  but  every  card 
is  a  complete  and  perfect  picture. 
These  cards  are  bound  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  your  friends,  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  more 
like  them. 

Wonderful  Variety 
Gorgeous  Assortment 

Each  card  is  printed  in  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen colors  and  gold.   The  variety  is  perfectly 
wonderful.    No  two  cards  in  the  assortment 
we  have  for  you  are  alike.    The  gorgeous 
embossing,  rich  colors,  dainty  and  delicate 
touches  brought  out  in  each  card  show  the 
:  work  of  a  master  artist.    Some  of  the  subjects 
^  portrayed  in  the  pictures  are  rosy-cheeked 
children,  beautiful  flowers  and  landscapes, 
Easter  rabbits,  Easter  eggs  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  subjects  connected  with  Easter 
time.  Remember,  April  7th  is  Easter  Sunday. 
■  So  right  now  is  the  time  to  have  these  cards. 

Unrivaled  Offers 

Good  Until  March  15th 

\  Offer  No.  1 .  Every  reader  who  sends  us 
\  *        $i.oo  in  payment  of  a  three- 

\  year  subcription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
\  either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
^  premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards, 
all  charges  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  2.  Every  reader  who  sends  us 
50C.  in  payment  of  a  one- 
year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Firesude, 
either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards, 
all  charges  prepaid. 

Offer  No.  3.  Every  reader  who  sends  us 
70c.  in  payment  of  a  t>vo- 
year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal,  will  receive  as  special 
premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post-Cards, 
all  charges  prepaid. 

CLUB-RAISER  SPECIAL 

Get  two  of  your  neighbors  to  hand  you 
35  cents  each  (special  club-raiser  pnc*)  for 

a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Send  us  the  70  cents  for  the  two 
subscriptions,  and  we  will  send  you  as 
special  reward  our  set  of  fifty  beautiful 
Easter  Post-Cards,  all  charges  prepaid. 

MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 
Send  Your  Order  to 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Do  You  Wan!  !o  Share 
In  The  Profits  of  20 

GREAT  FACTORIES? 

— Then  write  for  Big  Free  Book  of  a 
Thousand  Bargains.  Through  it  you 
get  the  benefit  of  extremely  low  prices 
obtained  by  purchasing  on  Co-opera- 
tive plan — besides  book  explains  how 

You  Get  Money  Back 
on  Everything  You  Buy 

From  the  very  first  purchase  you  become  a 
profit-sharing  member.  No  matter  what  you 
want — Sewing  Machines,  Roofing,  Paint,  Fencing, 
Farm  Engines,  Implements  of  all  kinds,  or  any- 
thins  for  Home  or  Personal  Use,  you  get  it  at  rock- 
bottom  prices— share  in  the  profits  of  the  fac- 
tory you  buy  from. 

.  Our  statements  may  seem  incredible,  but  write 
for  Big  Free  Book  which  tells  why  others  charge 
high  prices  for  everything.  It  tells  where  the 
fault  lies  and  explains 
towyou  can  order  goods 
irom  us  at  lowest  possi- 
ble prices  and  get  part  of 
your  money  back  be- 
sides. Write  for  FREE 
Book  today  and  men- 
tion if  interested  in  roof- 
ing or  paint.  Address 
THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.. 
*  Department  G-49 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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I  Why  Not  You?  I 


1  O  CORES  of  men  and  women  are  | 

I  O  making  a  comfortable  living  all  the  | 

I  year  round  and  thousands  of  others  | 

1  are  substantially  increasing  their  regu-  | 

i  lar  incomes  by  devoting  their  spare  | 

1  time  to  our  interests.   There  is  a  fine  | 

i  opening  right  now  on  our  Subscription  a 

I  Staff  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men  i 

=  and  women.  Why  not  join  the  ranks  i 

;  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  | 

1  successful  men  and  women  of  their  | 

1  localities?   \  postal  card  will  bring  all  i 

i  particulars.    Send  it  to  | 

I  Circulation  Dept.  i 

I  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  | 

I  Springfield,  Ohio  f 
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SUITS^ 

TO  S 

ORDER 


Sit  dmon,  right  now,  and 
write  113  a  letter  or  postai 
and  Bay:    '  'Send  me  yoar 
'  great  ordering  outfit  No. 
84X"aiid  by  return  mail  we'U 
eend  you  free  a  sample  o£ 
the    fine    alUwool  cloth 
from  which  we  will  cot 
and  make  yon  an  elegant 

UiT  TO  ORDER 
AT  ONLY  $8.98 

Also  100  other 
samples  of  the 
world's  best 
and  prettiest 
'clothe  from 
which   we  cat 
and  make 
suits  to  order 
at  $9.98.510.60 
S11.25.  S11.98, 
S12.60,S12.70. 
S12.95.S12.98. 
S13.0O,S13.26. 
S13.50.S13.75, 
S13.98.S14.00, 
$14.25,814.60, 
$14.95.  S15.00, 
ind  upwards 
to  $27.00. 
Trousers  at 
$3.00toS9.00. 

4S  GIVEN 
ORDERING 
OUTFIT  ^IS 

■  find  any  cloth  yoa 
f'want;  fancy  Chevi- 
,  fancy  Worsteds, 
...iniahedWorateds, 
ECassimeres:  Sersea, 

_  «    ,         —  „  .    ,  .        *  ,  JlmportedBroadcloth, 

Crepes,  CordnroyB.  MoleBkins,  fancy  and  plain  trousennffs.  and 
popular  plain  black,  bias  and  pray  suitings.  Every  pattern  abeaoty. 
S^rery  quality  the  finest  —  the  pick  of  five  thousand  cloths.  The 
Cream  of  the  World's  Woolen  andWorsted  Mills.  Also  in  the  outfit  we 
send  a  reliable  limen  tape  line  to  measure  with,  a  big  set  of  1912  fash* 
ion  plates,  a  mighty  interesting  construction  chart  and  best  of  all 
simple  instructions  for  measuring,  with  which  any  friend  or  member 
of  your  family  can  take  your  measure  as  easily  and  accurately  as  any 
expert  cutter.    We  cut  and  make  every  pair  of   Trousers  and 

EVERY  SUIT  STRICTLY  TO  ORDER  MiJS 

^.      ^  ,       ■  ■  Masterful 

workmanship  showing  everywhere.  Ever^  garment  full  of  style. 
Bright, snappy .ap-to-oato  raiment.  Everything  just  right—coat  collar 
fitasnu^aa  it  should,  close  to  shirt  collar.  Shoulders  are  hand-padded 
and  delicately  hand  worked  into  a  fashionable  concave  effect.  Front 

vest,  trousers  fit  perfectly 

WE  TAKE  ALL  THE  RISK 

as  you  like  to  have  them. 

Should  we  fail  to  fit  you,  should  you  be  disappointed  for  any  reason 
whatever  send  the  clothes  back  at  our  expense,  and  we'll  gladly  re- 
fund your  money.  Write  now  today  for  the  samples  and  ordering 
outfit  and  see  for  yourself  how  to  save  SIO  to  ?''5onyour  new  euit. 

iOHNM.SMYTHiaaliCO.it.yd,f^grt:  Chicago 

sweet-toned  Stradivarins,  for  sale 
la    cheap.    Sent  on  trial. 
MISS  BERTHA  T.  MARDIS,  Route  6,  Rosedals,  Kansas 


Tff IMPERIAL 

In  Your  Own  Home  atOUR  RISK 


HOUSEWIVES  INVESTIGATE 

THE  RANGE  WITH 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 
such  as;  Odor  Hood,  Ash  Sifter. 
Stone  Oven  Bottom. 
These  wonderful  fuel 
savers  are   fully  de- 
scribed in  our  catalog. 
Direct  from  onr  Factory 
to  your  Home  at  Wholetala 
Price.    Freight  Prepaid. 
365  Days  Guarantee. 
Emsy  Credit  Terms  If  Wanted. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  Free  Catalog  and  Special  Pricet 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPANY 

768   State  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


VIOLIN, 


Ponies  and  Pony-  W  inners 

A  Story  of  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony -Contest  Winners 


FOR  a  number  of  3'ears  the  publishers  of  F.\rm  and  Fireside 
have  made  it  a  custom  to  hold  a  Pony  Contest  for  the 
benefit  of  its  boy  and  girl  friends  every  spring.  Thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  have  taken  part  in  our  contests  in  the  past 
and  we  believe  every  one  of  them  as  a  result  is  to-day  a  better 
friend  of  the  paper.  Our  contestants  have  the  jolliest  kind  of 
a  time  and.  besides,  they  can  get  handsome  prizes.  The  Farm 
AND  Fireside  Pony  Contest  history  actually  reads  much  like  the 
story  of  Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp,  brought  up-to-date. 
The  contestants  are  required  to  do  F.\rm  axd  Fireside  a  little 
favor,  and.  presto !  the  Contest  is  over  and  our  young  friends 
receive  Ponies  and  Pony  Outfits,  besides  many  other  handsome 
and  useful  prizes  of  really  astonishing  value. 

Why  We  Give  Ponies  Away 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  continually  reaching  out  to  get 
acquainted  with  new  readers,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  act.  word 
and  deed,  retain  the  friendship  and  support  of  our  old  sub- 
scribers. Although  this  paper  has  already  more  than  two 
million  readers  in  the  United  States,  still  we  are  not  satisfied. 
We  really  think  that  Farm  and  Fireside  deserves  twice  this 
many  readers.  All  our  present  subscribers  have  friends  and 
neighbors  who  ought  to  be  readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  How 
are  we  to  become  acquainted  with  these  people?  True,  we 
could  advertise  our  paper  in  other  magazines  and  periodicals. 
We  could  have  thousands  of  large,  vividly  colored  posters 
pasted  up  on  sign-boards,  barns  and  other  buildings  explaining 
the  merits  of  the  paper.  AW  this  would  cost  a  whole  lot  of 
money.  W'e  think  we  can  spend  this  money  with  our  old  friends 
and  accomplish  the  same  results,  so  each  year  we  set  aside  a 
good  big  lump  of  money  to  provide  our  old  subscribers — more 
especially  our  boy  and  girl  readers — with  suitable  and  handsome 
gifts,  all  for  doing  a  little  advertising  for  F.\rm  and  Fireside 
among  friends  and  neighbors,  and  help  us  get  acquainted. 

Our  Last  Year's  Contest 

In  last  year's  Contest,  every  boy  and  girl  who 
took  part  in  the  Contest  received  a  handsome  and 
appropriate   prize,    from   the   winner   of  "Beauty" 
down.    To  begin  with,  every  contestant  was  allowed 
to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  all  subscription  money 
collected,  as  cash  commission.    This  was  all  in 'addi- 
tion to  the  regular  prizes.    From  this  you  will  see 
that  every  worker  really  received  two  rewards  for 
each  subscription.    Every  contestant  was  alsq^offered 
his  choice  of  a  prize  or  a  definite  cash 
reward.    In  addition  to  the  Pony  and 
Pony  Outfits,  Pianos.  Organ.  Grapha- 
phone.  Cameras  and  other  prizes  that 
were  sent  to  Pony  workers,  we  paid  out 
nearly  $3,000.00  in  cash  to  F.\rm  and 
Fireside  boj  s  and  girls. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  picture 
of   ^^'ilbur   Corey,   the  boy  who  won 
"Beauty"  in  last  spring's  Pony  Contest. 
Just   read   what   this  bright 
youngster  has  to  say  about 
"Beauty." 

This  year  the  contestants 
will  have  only  a  short  time 
to  work  for  a  Pon)-,  as  the 
contest  begins  next  week.  All 
of  Farm  and  Fireside's  boy 
and  girl  friends  should  read 
over  very  carefullj'  the  let- 
ters that  we  are  printing  on 
this  page.  Then  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  write  to  the 
Pony- Winners  and  other  prize-winners  and  ask  them  about  the 
way  they  won  their  prizes,  \\  hen  writing  to  these  boys  and 
girls,  however,  you  should  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  to  pay  the 
postage  of  the  reply  to  your  letter.  Better  still,  let  the  Pony 
Man  know  that  you  are  interested,  and  he  will  send  you  a  list  of 
other  boys  and  girls  who  also  won  Ponies  in  F.\rm  and  Fireside 
Pony  Contests,  and  will  give  you  pointers  and  information 
explaining  just  how  you  should  go  . about  winning  a  Pony. 

A  Pony-Winner's  Story 

De.^r  Pony  M.\n— 

"Beauty"  is  getting  along  nicely  and  is  everybody's  pet.  He  likes 
to  come  to  the  house  every  chance  he  has  for  a  cookie  or  something 
to  eat.  One  day  he  actually  came  into  the  kitchen.  Mother  opened 
the  door  and  said.  "Come  on  'Beauty',"  and  in  he  came.  My  sister 
and  little  brother  think  he  is  just  right.  They  love  to  ride  him.  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  all  about  him,  how  much  we  love  him.  He  is 
such  a  dear  little  body.  Everyone  thinks  "Beauty"'  and  his  outfit 
is  just  a  splendid  prize  and  one  well  worth  working  for,  and  that 
you  did  just  as  you  promised.  I  will  mail  you  a  picture  of  "Beauty" 
and  myself.    I  hope  you  will  receive  it  all  right. 

■Wilbur  L.  Corey,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9,  Auburn,  New  York. 

"Jack,"  the  Second-Prize  Pony  in  last  year's  Pony  Contest, 
was  won  by  Virginia  Jamison,  a  little  girl  who  lives  in  Tola. 
Kansas.  Just  about  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  have 
won  ponies.  Altogether,  we  have  given  away  about  thirty 
ponies  to  our  little  friends.  The  Farm  and  Fireside  Pony  Man 
is  very  careful  to  select  only  the  very  finest  ponies  for  our  Pony- 
Winners,  and  every  Pony  is  already  broke  to  drive  and  ride 
before  it  is  given  away. 

Read  what  Allen  Webber,  the  boy  who  won  the  First-Prize 
Pqny  two  years  ago,  has  to  say  about  his  Pony,  "Fuzzy" : 

De.\r  Pony  Man — 

Once  again  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the 
Pony  I  won  in  your  1910  Pony  Contest.  Only  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  gratitude  and  delight  with  my  pony  and  cart. 


You  see  I  have  vised  all  the  words  I  know  to  express  my 
pleasure  before  this,  and  now  this  is  the  greatest  happiness  I  have 
ever  known  and  those  same  words  don't  seem  to  express  enough. 
But  truly  those  who  deal  in  ponies  and  others  who  know  about 
ponies  tell  me  "Fuzzy"  is  as  good  a  pony  as  money  can  buy,  and 
I  always  tell  them  that  "Fuzzy"  is  a"  pony  that  money  can't  buy, 
as  I  will  not  sell  him  at  any  price. 

And  my  cart  also  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  on  the  market. 
As  you  see.  I  could  write  and  write  and  then  I  could  not  tell  all  the 
merits  of  my  pony.  Just  think  the  most  favorable  things  you  can 
of  my  pony  and  then  think  he  is  much  better  than  that,  and  even 
then  you  won't  know  how  splendid  he  is. 

Yours  with  very  much  love  and  gratitude.      Allen  Webber. 

Fine  Cash  Reward 

De.^r  Pony  M.^n — 

I  received  my  check  for  $14.88.  and  I  want  to  thank  you  so 
much  for  it.  I  think  I  am  well  paid  for  the  time  I  spent  in  getting 
subscriptions.    Again  thanking  you.  I  am. 

Minnie  Selby,  Demopolis,  Alabama. 

De.-^r  Pony  M-\x — 

Your  letter  received  with  the  order  for  $27.48.  Was  very  much 
pleased  with  my  prize,  and  I  have  cashed  it  and  will  make  a  bank 
account  with  my  money  earned.       Yours  truly. 

Willis  J.  Moffitt,  Rosebury,  Oregon. 

An  Unexpected  Prize 

Dear  Pony  Man — 

I  received  the  picture  IMonday  all  O.  K.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  beautiful  picture.  I  expected  nothing  because  I  did  not 
get  enough  subscribers  to  expect  anything. 

Beaulah  Emrick,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 

A  Delighted  Contestant 

Dear  Pony  Man — 

I  recei\  ed  my  Regina  Music  Box  in  good  condition,  and  think  it 
is  very  nice,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  it.    Wishing  Farm  and  Fireside  much  success.  I  am. 

Miss  Della  Polhemus,  Robbinsville,  Maryland. 

Dear  Pony'  Man — 

I  received  my  camera  yesterday  at  noon.    Was  so  glad 
to  get  it.    I  think  it  is  so  nice,  and  I  sure  will  help  you  next 
year  if  you  have  another  contest.    Please  let  me  know  about 
it.    I  sent  after  some  films  yesterday,  and  they  will  be  here 
about  to-morrow.     I  know  the  boj's  and 
girls  who  got  the  ponies  are  proud  of  them, 
for  I  surely  am  proud  of  my  camera,  and 
will  always  speak  a  good  word  for  Farm 
AND  Fireside.    Thanking  you  so  much  for 
the  camera  you  sent  me.  I  am  your  friend. 
Alice  George,  Salem.  Kentuckv. 


Well  Paid 


Allen  Webber,  who  won  "Fuzzy"  in  1910  contest 


Dear  Pony  Man — 

I  received  my  brooch  some  time  ago. 
It  certainly  is  beautiful,  and  I  am  well 
paid  for  such  a  short  time  I  spent  in  earn- 
ing it.  I  did  not  think  I  would  get  any 
prize,  but  you  are  honest  in  your  dealings. 
When  you  have  another  contest,  will  you 
please  let  me  know  so  that  I  may  enter  it. 
and  I  will  try  and  win  a  Pony.  Thanking 
you  very  much.  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,     Clara  Grimshaw. 

Keene  Center,  New  York. 

De.\r  Pony  Man — 

I  wish  to  thank  you  now  for  the  watch 
I  received  as  a  prize.  I  was  so  busy  ever 
since  I  received  it  I  did  not  thank  jou 
sooner,  but  I  did  not  forget  it.  When  you 
sent  me  the  lists  to  pick  a  prize  from,  I 
was  altogether  surprised  to  think  what  a 
prize  I  got  for  the  little  work.  Next  spring  I  am  going  to  try 
again.  From       Charles  E.  Leeser,  Louisville,  Ohio. 


Dear  Poxy  Man — 

I  received  the  brooch  a  good  while  ago.  It  stire  was  a  beauty. 
It  was  just  what  you  said.  I  want  you  to  let  me  know  when  the 
next  contest  begins.    Farm  and  Fireside  sure  is  a  good  paper. 

Minnie  Helen  McGaughey,  Waco.  Texas. 

Dear  Pony  Man — 

I  was  so  well  pleased  when  I  received  my  nice  hand-bag.  I  did 
not  get  a  pony,  but  I  did  get  a  beauty  at  least,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  hand-bag  I  received.  I  think  I  was  well 
paid  for  my  trouble.  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  wishing 
Farm  and  Fireside  success,  I  will  bid  you  good-by  until  the  next 
contest.  Bessie  Carter,  Chuckey.  Tennessee. 

Dear  Pony  Man— 

I  received  my  pretty  little  watch  to-day.  and  I  think  that  I  never 
saw  a  prettier  one  before.  I  don't  think  that  I  would  take  anything 
at  all  for  it.  It  is  so  very  pretty.  I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  it. 
I  will  close  for  now.  Ruby  Dawson,  Hayden,  Colorado. 

Our  New  Pony  Contest 

Farm  and  Fireside's  boy  and  girl  friends  will  welcome  the 
glad  news  that  the  Pony  Man  is  now  about  to  start  a  new  Pony 
Contest.  In  this  new  Contest  we  will  give  away  three  handsorne 
ponies  and  complete  pony  outfits,  besides  every  boy  and  girl 
who  takes  part  in  this  Contest  will  receive  an  appropriate 
reward. 

We  have  gone  over  this  matter  very  carefully  with  the  Pony 
Man  and  can  assure  you  that  this  will  be  the  best  Pony  Contest 
yet  conducted  by  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  that  every  contestant 
will  get  a  fair  and  square  deal.  Turn  over  to  Page  35,  and  read 
all  about  this  new  Pony  Contest. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  industrious  boy  or  girl  to  win  a  Pony. 
A  Pony  contestant  can  get  enough  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  after  school  hours  to  win  a  Pony.  Just  turn  to  Page 
35.  and  read  what  the  Pony  Man  has  to  say  to  you  at  this  time. 


Wilbur  Corey,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  winner  of  "Beauty" 
1911  contest 


Virginia  Jamison,  lola,  Kansas,  who  won  "Jack,"  the  second- 
prize  pony  in  1911  contest 
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Hobbies 

By  Pearle  White  McCowan 


LL  men  need  a  hobby. 

Now  a  hobby  is  something 
entirely  outside  of  the  mere 
performance  of  the  day's 
duties,  and  is  anything  which 
may  be  taken  up  to  fill  a  need 
of  the  human  soul,  whether  it  be  simply 
for  recreation,  diversion,  or  for  greater 
mental  and  moral  attainment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person  who  has  not 
at  his  disposal  a  certain  amount  of  time, 
aside  from  that  employed  by  the  regular 
duties  of  the  day.  Their  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  this  time  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. A  mere  aimless  drifting,  with 
whatever  of  diversion  or  duty  the  hour 
may  bring  forth,  leads  to  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, unless,  as  often  happens,  it  breeds 
The  seeds  of  discontent  and  stagnation. 
But  a  wholesome,  purposeful  occupation 
of  .  this  time,  with  due  regard  to  the 
individual  needs  (whether  mental  or 
physical),  begets  enthusiasm,  hope  and 
contentment. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  life  of  a  man 
or  woman  that  will  not  be  enriched  and 
made  more  worth  the  living  by  the  sane 
and  enthusiastic  pursuance  of  a  hobby. 

Youth  needs  a  hobby  as  an  outlet  for 
the  surplus  energy  that  is  clamoring  to  be 
used,  and  which  must  needs  sway  him 
powerfully  either  for  good  or  ill.  The 
leisure  hours  have  been  the  making  of 
many  a  boy  or  girl — and  the  destruction 
of  countless  others.  The  boy  who  fur- 
nishes and  enjoys  his  little  carpenter  shop, 
or  indulges  his  naturalistic  tendencies  by 
a  collection  of  beetles  and  bugs  galore,  or 
who.  is  interested  in  his  own  little  experi- 
ments with  electricity,  chemistry,  and  so 
forth,  seldom  goes  far  wrong.  It  matters 
not  what  the  occupation  may  be  (if  it  is 
the  thing  he  wants  to  do),  whether  study, 
poultry,  gardening,  or  athletics,  if  it  gives 
him  something  to  do  in  his  leisure  time. 

Youth  may  do  much  with  a  hobby,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  what  was  begun 
as  a  hobby  ends  by  becoming  a  life  work. 
Abraham  Lincoln  educated  himself  in  his 
leisure  hours.  Thomas  A.  Edison  did 
much  of  his  preliminary  thinking  and 
work  while  occupied  with  earning  his 
bread  and  butter  in  ways  entirely  foreign 
to  the  great  profession  which  has  made 
his  name  a  by-word  in  our  homes. 

The  girls  who  are  enthusiastic  over 
music,  elocution,  painting,  drawing  or 
some  one  of  the  entirely  practical  arts, 
such  as  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  found  upon  our  streets 
to-day. 

Yes,  youth  needs  a  hobby,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  period  of  life.  ' 

Busy  middle  age  needs  a  hobby  as  a 
lecreation,  a  diversion,  a  getting  away 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  active  mental 
or  physical  labor. 

Many  a  breakdown  has  been  averted  by 
a  timely  interest  and  employment  in  some- 
thing entirely  foreign  to  the  real  occupa- 
tion. Rest  is  not  always  brought  about  by 
a  mere  cessation  of  work.  It  is  change 
that  most  individuals  need.  Something 
that  will  occupy  and  interest  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  worrisome  details  and  perplexities 
of  business  or  household  cares.  It  may 
be  an  old  hobby  of  youth,  picked  up  again 
Vx  ith  renewed  zest;  it  may  be  the  indul- 
jcence  of  some  long-desired  luxury,  or  the 
mere  getting  away  to  nature  once  in  a 
while.  It  matters  little  what  it  is  so  long 
as  it  serves  its  purpose.  By  means  of  the 
development  of  newspaper  reporting, 
"Teddy"  Roosevelt's  hunting  and  Grover 
Cleveland's  fishing  have  become  popular 
subjects  for  jokes.  But,  fundamentally, 
they  have  the  right  idea.  It  is  the  "letting 
loose,"  the  entire  dropping  of  the  reins  for 
a  little  while,  that  many  a  man  needs. 

Yet  some  middle-aged  men  and  women 
have  adopted  as  hobbies  something  that 


has  blessed  and  pleased  not  only  them- 
selves, but  their  friends,  and  sometimes 
even  a  critical  public. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  with  her  mani- 
fold cares  of  home  and  family,  found 
time  to  write  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  was  a  lawyer,  but  he 
wrote  "Ben  Hur."  Judge  Lindsay  saw 
the  need  and  made  himself  a  prime  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
at  Denver,  and  thereby  interested  the 
whole  country  in  similar  reforms.  Fannie 
Crosby  was  blind  and  a  teacher  in  a  blind 
school,  yet  she  wrote  hymns  that  have 
touched  the  hearts  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people. 

A  man  well  known  in  religious  circles, 
claims  as  his  hobby  "Boys."  And  the 
camping  parties  and  general  good  times 
which  they  share  together,  and  the  hold 
he  thereby  gains  upon  them,  lifting  and 
helping  them  toward  higher  aspirations 
and  nobler  lives,  is  a  beautiful  work  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  of  any  man. 

A  clerk  in  the  municipal  court  in  Chi- 
cago built  himself  a  little  observatory  and 
purchased  a  telescope.  The  neighbors 
laughed  and  called  it  his  cheese-box.  But 
the  articles  he  wrote  about  his  discoveries 
in  the  heavenly  realms  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  astronomers,  who  began 
to  ask,  "Who  is  he?"  and  they  were 
astonished  at  what  he  had  accomplished 
with  his  meager  equipment.  But  what  of 
that,  what  if  no  one  had  known  of  his 
little  hobby?  It  would  still  have  served 
its  purpose  in  the  broadening  of  his  life 
and  the  preserving  of  his  mental  and 
physical  energy. 

The  teacher  who,  in  her  leisure  time, 
studies  a  language  or  a  science  may  be 
thereby  fitting  herself  for  a  higher  posi- 
tion. 

The  business  man  who  takes  time  for 
Sunday-school  work,  municipal  reform, 
or  any  of  the  things  which  stand  for  the 
public  good,  is  not  only  keeping  his  own 
life  fresh  and  young  and  interested,  but 
he  is  touching  and  uplifting  other  lives. 

Judge  Blair,  in  his  leisure  hours,  when 
off  the  bench,  with  his  statistics  and  force- 
ful utterances  has  become  a  mighty  factor 
for  local  option. 

Yes,  busy  men  and  women  need  a  hobby 
to  turn  their  thoughts  away  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  each  day,  from  the  ceaseless, 
wearing  grind  of  ever  recurring  and  in- 
creasing duties.  If  in  this  turning  away 
they  choose  to  do  something  that  shall  not 
only  strengthen  and  broaden  their  own 
lives,  but  shall  bring  blessing  and  good 
cheer  into  other  lives,  God  bless  them. 
They  are  noble  characters.  The  world 
needs  many  more  of  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  middle  age,  when 
children  leave  the  home  nest  and  parents 
are  alone,  after,  perhaps,  a  growing  apart 
in  the  busy  years  of  providing  for  and 
rearing  of  the  family,  a  hobby  of  mutual 
interest  will  be  a  boon  indeed.  It  may 
be  only  a  garden,  the  raising  of  flowers 
(two  such  people  almost  grew  young 
again  in  their  enthusiastic  raising  and 
propagating  of  a  choice  strain  of  dahlias), 
or  it  may  be  poultry,  or  quiet  country 
drives  which  they  never  had  time  for 
before — anything  which  may  bring  their 
lives  together  again  in  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  comradeship. 

Sorrow  needs  a  hobby  to  give  new  inter- 
ests and  new  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Joy  needs  a  hobby  as  an  outlet  for  its 
bubbling  exuberance  and  spontaneity. 

Old  age  needs  a  hobby  to  keep  its 
thoughts  away  from  self,  and  as  a  conso- 
lation for  the  disappointments  that  creep 
into  every  life,  disappointments  which,  if 
dwelt  upon,  bring  heartache  and  despair. 

And  so  I  say  again,  all  men  need  a  hobby. 


Reserve  Garments 

By  Hilda  Richmond. 


"  TUST  a  change  is  all  we  have,"  ex- 
I  plained  the  mistress  of  the  house  in 

^  an  embarrassed  .manner  when  the 
doctor  called  for  a  clean  nightgown  for 
the  little  patient.  "Her  other  one  is  in  the 
wash."  There  was  a  great  scampering 
about  and  much  time  was  lost  while  an 
old  faded  frock  was  produced  in  which 
the  child  could  be  clad,  and  that  under 
the  feeble  protests  of  the  sufferer. 

"It  is  really  amazing,"  said  the  physi- 
cian, "how  many  homes,  and  homes  of 
well-to-do  farmers,  have  absolutely  no 
reserve  garments.  Time  and  time  again 
when  a  glass  of  water  is  spilled  on  the 
patient's  night-clothes,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  leave  him  in  them  to  catch  cold  or 
wait  half  an  hour  or  so  until  some  sort  of 
makeshift  may  be  improvised.  In  such 
homes  sickness  should  be  carefully 
planned  so  that  it  comes  after  the  week's 
laundry  work  is  done,  and  not  before." 


And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
that  doctor's  words.  Too  many  country 
women  have  never  learned  the  safety  and 
security  there  is  in  a  drawer  full  of 
reserve  garments  for  emergencies  and 
sickness :  just  plain  easily  made  gowns, 
underwear  and  old  soft  pieces  of  white 
goods.  Thrifty  women  never  destroy  an 
old  nightgown.  Nobody  likes  to  slit  a 
gown  in  getting  ij  off  a  sick  person  if  it 
be  perfectly  new,  but  in  fever  cases  and  in 
dealing  with  very  sick  children  the  old 
soft  garments  may  be  destroyed  without 
compunction.  Many  a  life  is  placed  in 
absolute  danger  by  too  much  "fussing" 
with  clothes,  when  an  old  garment  could 
be  cut  or  torn  away  easily.  Accidents,  will 
happen,  work  will  press  and  company  may 
make  the  regular  routine  of  washing  and 
ironing  impossible  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time,  so  it's  a  wise  idea  to  have  emergency 
garments. 


Don't  judge  photography  by  your  plate 
camera  experiences. 

KODAKS 

do  away  with  cumbersome  plate  holders,  heavy 

fragile  glass 
plates  and  both- 


X  dozen  415  glass  plates  and  holders  for  same, 

Weight,  2  lbs.,  8  ozs. 


ersome  dark 
slides. 


Kodaks  load  in  day- 
light with  our  light  proof 
film  cartridges  that 
weigh  ounces  where 
plates  weigh  pounds. 


Kodak  Cartridge  containing  x  dozen  415  films. 

Weight,  2/2  02s. 


THIS  PICTURE  TELLS  THE  STORY 

By  the  Kodak  System  there's  no  dark-room  in  picture  making. 
Loading,  unloading,  developing,  printing  all  by  daylight — and 
better  pictures  than  you  can  Tnake  by  the  old  methods. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

^'deX7ot''bymJt  State  St..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  Kodak 


Accept  This  Swell  $25  Suit 

Yes,  to-day.  We  start  our  swell-dressed  sales 
representatives  out  looking  right— we  send 
our  outfit  free,  at  once,  biggest  and  best  sam- 
ple books,  attractive  fabrics, handsomest  color 
plates,  with  our  new,  remarkable,  easy  money- 
making  offer,  your  extra  sample  suit  ofter 
as  well.  Swell-dressed,  and  backed  by  us, 
you  can  make  big  money  showing  our 
superior  line  of  men's  suit  and  overcoat 
samples — orders  come  thick,  fast  and 
easy.  Sparetimeorall  of  it.  Nomoney 
or  experience  necessary.  No  references 
or  red  tape.   Wc  trust  you  absolutely. 


YOU 


SAMPLE  SUIT 

Everything  in 
Just  for  you. 

FREE  y\l 
OUTFIT 


CAN  MAKE 

Per  Day  Easy  or 
$30  to  $50  a  Week 


Other  agents  are— you  can 
do  as  well  or  better.  Exclus- 
ive territory  and  special  inside  wholesale 
price  so  you  can  undersell  all  competition 
and  make  big  pro/it.  V/hen  your  friends 
see  your  suit  they  will  gladly  order  these 
swellest,  hand-tailored  made-to-measure 
garments.  They  will  save  $3  to$5.  Suits,  $8 
up.  Fit.workmanship.  material  guaranteed 
by  bond.  Finest  for  style,  looks  and  wear. 
We  back  one  man  this  way  in  each  C^UII  Ufl  UftUCV 
locahty.  Chance  of  your  lifetime  OtHU  1111  IflUliLI 
to  get  swell  clothes  and  make  most  money.  Get  in  quick.  No 
risk.   Everything  sent  express  paid.  Hurry  up  postal  today. 

Great  Central  TaliEriirg  Cn.  ciiica««"ill.' 


nd  B 


I  all 


Write  today  for  our  biff 

__  book  of  wall  paper  eamplea 
  see  the  handsomest  assort- 
ment in  the  world  of  wall  paper  for 
"  rooms,  for  all  purposes.   Our  wall 
paper  is  strong:,  durable,  rich  and 
beautiful,  daintily  blended  into  ex- 
quisite patterns  of  g:old  and  colors 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  We  show  all 
the  staple  papers  and  latest  novelties 
for  1912  from  beautiful  floral  paper 
at  5c  a  double  roll  of  16  yards,  up  to 
the  richest  embossed  varnished  gold 
at  25c  a  double  roll  of  16  yards.  Our 
prices  to  you  in  any  quantity  from  a 
roll  up  are  lower  than  dealers  buy 
their  papers  at  in  car-load  lots.  Be- 
fore you  buy  paper  anywhere,  of 
anyone,  wriie  us  and  eay"Senume 
your  big  free  book  of  wall  paper 
ttamplcs"  and    see   our  beautiful 
paper,    wonderfully  low  prices, 
satisfaction  g-uaranteed  or  money 
refunded  terms  and  our 

Great  Free  Premium  Offer  "'"Jte^r'trdel 

I      ■  —  free  as  a  present  with 

orders.  so  ikf  book  contains  easily  understood  direciio^ts  for  paper- 
ing walls,  makine  paste  and  hanjrinpr  wall  paper.  With  these ini^iruc- 
tions  you  can  hang  paper  as  good  as  an  expert  wal  1  paper  hanger  can. 

Go  Into  the  Wall  Paper  Business  Sey  'ii?eS* 

1— — I     Til  II.  perience  nec- 

essary. Every  house  owner  Will  buy  paper  of  you.  We  furnish  outfits 
and  instruct  and  advise  you  ireG.Paper  hangers  .painters  please  write. 

JOHN  M.SMYTH  MoiCO.itj^^ifo'n^l^:  Chicago 


A  Better  Stove  af  a  Lower  Price 


400  styles — 30  days'  free  trial 
and    360   days'    approval — 
m  ns»-«7C!  choose  your  style 
OM  »  —pay /ac/orj' price 

FREE  — more.  If  it's 
not  the  biggest  stove 
value  you  ever  saw,  send 
it  back,  we  pay  £reig-ht 
both  ways  —  yoil  won't 
risk  a  penny. 


Save  $5  to 

CasSt  or  Credit 


You  can't  make  a  mistake  by  paying  fac- 
tory price.  200,000  in  use  today .  It's  tlie 
quality  stove,  the  KALAMAZOO. 

Factory  Price  Book 

Factor !i  prices  on  cook  stoves,  ranires,  heating 
stoves,  gas  stoves  and  furnaces.  Every  stove 
shipped  same  day  order  is  received.  Our  fac- 
tory prices  will  open  your  ei/cs  on  the  real  cost 
of  a  stove.  Send  for  this  Free  Factoi-y  Price 
Book  No.  183  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO^  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


AKalanvazoo 


THE  SEWING  MACHINE  OF  KNOWN  VALU 

Known  the  world  over  for  its  Serving  Qualities. 

The  only  Sewing  Machine  which  is  a  life  asset  at  the  price  you  pay.  Purchase  the 
NEW  HOME  and  you  will  not  have  an  endless  chain  of  repairs.  It  is  better  made,  does 
nicer  seM'ing,  easier  to  operate,  and  more  silent  than  any  other.     Guaranteed  for  all  time. 

Write  THE  NEW  HOME  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Orange,  Mass.  for  booklet  H 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  2,  1 9! 2 


THIS  PICTURE 
IN  14  COLORS, 
TO  HANG 
IN  YOUR 
HOME 


THIS  PICTURE 
IN  14  COLORS, 
TO  HANG 
IN  YOUR 
OFFICE 


For  Stockowners 


PATCH 


Postage  Paid 


utiful  Painting  of  Dan  Patch 


Reproduced  on  Extra  Heavy,  Fine  Enamel  Stock  and  in  14  Perfectly  Blended  Colors  and  Shadings  by 
the  Marvelous,  Newly  Invented  "Original  Colors"  Process.  Size  of  picture  I  will  send  you  is  21  x  25 
inches,  making  a  Splendid  Picture  to  Hang  in  any  Home  or  Office  as  it  is  Absolutely  Free  of  Adver- 
tising.    It  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  in  an  Extra  Heavy  Mailing  Tube  to  insure  safe  delivery. 


This  Splendid  Painting  fif  Dan's  Head  was  made 
FromLifeand  1  want  to  Per?iinally  assure  you  tliat  it  is 
as  Natural  and  Lifelike  a-;  i  f  Dan  stood  riy;ht  before  vou, 
in  his  Present  Splenditl,  Vigorous,  Piiysical  Condition. 

This    is    an    Elegant    Picture  to  Hang  in  the  Finest 
Home  or  Office.  It  is  an  Exact  and  Perfect  Colored  repro- 
duction of  tlie  Finest  Painting  ever  made  of  tlie  Sensational 
and  World  Famdus  Cliampion  Stailion.   Dan   Patcli  1:55. 
I  think  so  much  of  this  painting  that  I  had  it  Reproduced  in  a  Beauti- 
ful Stained  Art  Glass  Window  in  my  Country  Home.  This  picture 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  yoii  as  long  as  yon  live  because  it  shows 
Dan's  true  expression  of  Kind  ness  and  h  is  Lova  ble  disposition 
as  natural  as  life.    Yon  cannoc  buy  a  picture  like  this  because 
I  Own  The  Painting  and  have  reserved  it  Exclusively  for  this 
use.    Would  you  liUe  the  Finest  14  Color,  Horse  Picture  ever 
published  in  the  world  of  the  Fastest  Harness  Hoi  se  in  all 
Horse  Hi5tor\  ?  People  are  Perfectly  Delighted  with  this  Splendid 
Picture  and  are  constantly  writing  me,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  the  Finest  the)  have  ever  seen  and  thousands 
of  them  are  hung  in  fine  Homes  and  Offices.    A  Splendid.  14 
Color  Reproduction  of  Above  Paintins:  mailed  Absolutely  Free, 
To  Farmers  or  Stockraisers  OVER  21"  YEARS  OF  AGE.lf  You 
Own  Stock  and  AnswerTwo  questions.    Write  Me  Today,  a  Postal  Card  or  Letter  and 
Answer  These  Two  Questions.    1st.   How  Many  Head  of  Each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry   do  you  own?     2nd.     In  What  Paper  did  you  see  my  offer?     Picture  will 
be  mailed  free  but  You  MUST  Be  A  Stockowner  And  MUST  Answer  The  Two  Questions. 
J>XS  P.VTCII  IS  TIIK  GKK4T  WORLD  Cll.lMPlON  OF  Xhh  CIlillPIONS  THAT  H.4VE  EVER  LIVED. 
Ue  has  paced  more  E:clr(*iuel>  Fast  3Ules  tlian  all  the  Combined  Miles  of  all  Pacers  aad  Trotters  ia  the  world's  bistorj. 


Do  You  Expect  To  See  The  Day  When  These 
Wonderful  Dan  Patch  Records  Will 
Be  Even  Equalled? 


Dan  Patch  1:55 


1:55 

1:35  K 

1:56 

1:56'^ 

1:575^ 

1:5S 

1:59>< 


1  Mile  in  ..... 
1  Mile  in   -      ...  . 

a  Miles  in  

14  Miles  Averaging 
30  Miles  Averaging 
45  Miles  AverEiging 
73  Miles  Averaging 
120  Miles  Averaging  - 

Dan  Has  Broken  World's  Records  14  Times. 
Dan  is  also  the  Leading  2:10  Sire  of  the  -World  for  his  age. 
Dan  is  Sire  of  "Dazzle  Patch."  the  Greatest  Speed  Marvel  of 
the  World's  History,  which  Paced  a  Half-Mile  in  Fifty-nine 
Seconds  and  One-eighth  of  a  Mile  in  Thirteen  Seconds.— a  1:44 
Clip,    when  only  28  months  old,  in  1911.     Also  of  Pearl  Patch 

4  year  old  trial  2:04.   He  also  has  49  in  Official  Speed  List. 
Some  of  Dan's  Colts  will  be  Future  Champion  Trotters  as  well 
as  Pacers.    Why  don't  You  Raise  or  Buy  One? 


For  over  25  years  I  have  been  Guaranteeing  that  "International 
Stock  Food"  as  a  Tonic  purities  the  blood,  aid.s  digestion  and  assimi- 
lationsothateveryanimalobtainsmore nutrition  from  all  grraineaten 
and  produces  More  Nerve  Force,  More  Strength  and  Endurance. 
Over  Two  Million  Farmers  endorse  superior  tonic  Qualities  of  Inter- 
national Stock  Food  for  Horses, Cattle. Sheep. Hogs.  It  Saves  Grain. 

Dan  Patch  1:55  has  eaten  it  Every  Day,  mixed  with  his  grain,  for 
over  Eight  Years,  just  as  you  eat  the  medicinal  mustard,  pepper, 
salt,  etc.,  mi.^ed  with  your  own  food.  Minor  Heir  1:56}4;  George 
Gano  2:02,  Lady  Maud  C  Z:QO'i  and  Hedgewc  )d  Boy  2:01,  have 
eaten  it  Every  Day  for  past  Two  to  Four  Yeai  .  and  thev  have  all 
lowered  their  very  low  records  during  this  time  which  is  additional, 
indisputable  proof  that  "International  Stock  Food"  as  aTonic  gives 
more  speed  and  more  strength  and  more  endurance  because 
everybody  thought  these  Five  Horses  had  reached  their  speed 
limits  before  I  got  them.  It  will  al>o  keep  your  Work  Horses  fat, 
sleek  and  in  Extra  Strength  to  do  More  Work.  It  Saves  Grain. 
ASK  MY  DEALER  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  MY  STOCK  BOOK. 

International  Stock  Food  is  a  high-class,  medicinal,  vege- 
table tonic  and  is  equally  good  for  All  Kinds  of  Live  Stock.  I  feed  it 
every  day  on  my  ''International  Stock  Food  Farm"  of  700  acres  to 
mv  200  Stallions, Champions. Brood  Mares, Colts,  Work  Horses,  etc. 
You  can  test  100  Ib.s.  or  500  lbs.  at  my  risk.  Over  200.000  Dealers  sell 
it  on  a  Spot  Cash  (iuarantee  to  refund  money  if  it  everfails  to  give 
paying  results,  ITS  Feeding  Cost  is  only  "3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT." 

ANSWER  2  QUESTIONS  FOR  THIS  SPLENDID  PICTURE. 
I  DO  NOT  BEUEVE  YOU  WOULD  TAKE  $1 0.00  for  the  Picture  I  will  send  you  Free  if  you  could 
not  secure  another  copy.  Write  me  at  once  and  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  and  the  Beautiful  Picture  is 
yours  FREE.  Over  Two  Million  Farmers  and  Stockowners  have  written  me  for  a  Dan  Patch  Picture. 

Address,  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

OR,  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis. 
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The  Sunrise  of  Cooperation— See  Page  Four 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 


Every  farmer  who  has  Cyclone 
'Farm  Gates  takes  a  conscious  pride 

in  that  fact.    He  knows  that  he  has  made  ' 
a  good  investment  and  saved  money,  andl 
that  every  other  farmer  respects  his  good 
judgment  and  progressive  spirit. 
J  This  pride  and  satisfaction  constitute  the  rtfa?fa?««1 
I  of  Cyclone  Gates  even  more  than  the  factthat  they] 
[  add  ten  times  their  cost  to  the  value  ^of  his  place. 

Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

are  made  to  itse — to  stay  in  commission  under  the 
heaviest  service,  resist  crowding  stock  or  vicious 
animals  and  always  work  smooth  and  easily. 
Fi  aiue  made  of  large  size  high  carbon  tubular  steel;  fabric 

extra  large  heivily  galvanized  wire  closely  woven. 

Dependable  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

I  We  make  a  full  line  of  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence,  j 
Cyclone  Fence  and  Gates  are  an  investment 
Xhatpays.    Books  Free.    Write  today. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 

Dept.l7.WankeganJ 
lU. 


fMPIRE  FENCE 

Get  the  gennine  EMPIBE  big 
wire  fence,  direct,  at  wholesale. 
Save  dealer's  profits. 

Big'  Factory,  Big' 
Sales,  23  Styles 

No  traveling  salesmen,  small 
^  expense,  prices  low.  Every- 

thing guaranteed.  Free  samples  by 
Tmail.  Prices  of  leading  styles  freight 
I  prepaid  to  all  points  north  of  the  Ohio 
'  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver:— 

TS'jrea    Inches  high      Medium  height     Eitra  heary  (all  No.  9) 

39  23c  per  rod  36c  per  rod 

47  26c  per  rod  40c  per  rod 

55  32c  per  rod  48c  per  rod 

Special  rates  beyond  this  territory. 
BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  42  E.  Maumee  St„  Adrian.  Mich. 

Don't  Rust  Farm  Fence 


9 
10 
12 


Heavily  galvanized.  Sold 
direct  to  farmers  at 
manufacturers'  prices. 
A\30  Poultry  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron 
Fences.  Sidetrack  deal- 
ers' profits.  Catalogf  ree. 
Get  Special  Offer.  Write. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO. 
Box  363,  Decatur,  Ind. 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 


3C 

26-mch  Hog  Fence,        15c  1 

47-mch  Farm  Fence,...23Hc. 

60-mch  Ponltry  Fence  30c. 

SO-rod  spooIBarb  Wire,  $L40 
Its.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
nation  you  should  have. 

CO.  Box  18  Winchester,  Ind. 

i  Many  s 
contalr 
COILED 

tyles  anc 
s  fence 
SPRING 

heig: 
Inforr 
FENCE 

GLEVE  LAND  GXeLON 


Fence  and  Gates  make  yonr 
home  more  beautifol  and  more 
valuable.  Strong,  durable, 
handsome,  easily  erected.  Our 
new  catalog  and  prices  wiH 
interest  you.  We  pay  freight. 

THE  CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
174    WillsonAve.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


AGENTS  $4 

NEW  PATENTED  Uaefnl  / 
COBtBINATION  SHEARS 
Sells  to  every  Housewife. 


PER 
DAY 


Made  of  first  qnality  Bteel,  fnlly 
paaranteed.  Sella  in  erery  home,  store  or 
ehop.  Practical,  nsefal.  Honaewives  wont  be  without  it. 
A  whirlwind  seller.  Big  profits.  Biggest,  beat,  most  won* 
derlnl  agents*  proposition  made.  Write  qaick  for  terms 
and  free  sample  to  workers.  Bend  no  money.  A  postal 
will  do.    ThomM  Shear  G».»dl46Bmrn7  ^u*  DajtoBt  Oh£o 

Income  Guaranteed 

Liberal  commissions;  a  guaranteed 
income.  Such  are  some  of  the  in- 
ducements for  you  to  handle  the 
biggest  money  -  making  offer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine  op- 
portunity for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary. "  You  must  act  at  once. 

Circulation  Department 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Heaviest  Fence  Made 

Heaviest  Galvanizing 

Wemakei6o styles.  Horse 
cattle,  sheep,  ho^,  and  bull 
proof  fences  made  of  J^o.  9 
double  g^vanized  wires 
find  absolutely  rust  proof 
Bargaio  Prices: 

13  cents  per  Bod  tip 
Poultry  and  Rabbit  Proof 
Fences,  l.awn  Fences  and 
Gates.   Send  for  Catalog 
and  Free  sample  for  test, 
The  BroWDFence  &>Tire  Co. 
Dept.  21 E  ClcTCland,  Oiiis 


OCCASIONALLY  I  meet  a  person  who  is  skeptical  as  to  the  fact  of  unselfish 
service.    I  should  hate  to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  anyone  holding  to  such 
unbeliefs,  in  any  crisis  of  life, 
I  should  expect  to  be  betrayed.    I  should  expect  to  be  sold  out.    If  there  was 
among  the  disciples  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  casting  doubt  on  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  the  desire  on  the  part  of  men  to  serve  their  fellows  unselfishly, 
that  disciple  was  Judas. 

But  I  didn't  start  to  preach.  I  was  just  thinking  of  Professor  Henry.  He  needed 
a  rest  and  so  packed  a  trunk  with  summer  clothes  and  started  from  his  Connecticut 
home  for  the  south.  He  meant  to  visit  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  meant  to  get  away  from  the  cold  of  our  northern  winters,  for  the  Pro- 
fessor is  not,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  young  as  he  once  was.  Physically,  I  mean — 
his  heart  is  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Now  between  Connecticut  and  the  Canal  Zone  lies  Washington.  And  at  Wash- 
ington Professor  Henry  found  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Oregon  another 
unsellish  servant  of  the  people  engaged  in  a  fight  for  parcels  post — for  the  farmers. 
The  Professor  enlisted  under  Bourne,  in  rallying  the  farmers  to  the  support  of 
Bourne  and  the  cause  of  parcels  post.  Here  is  a  letter  written  me  by  the  Professor. 
Read  it.    And  then  study  what  follows : 

PR.ACTiCALLY  every  nation  has  a  parcels  post  system.  The  following  table  shows 
where  our  country  stands  in  comparison  with  others. 

The  data  given  have  been  selected  and  greatly  condensed  from  the  exhaustive  reports 
on  parcels  post  systems  of  all  nations,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Jonathan  Bourne, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  1911. 


Name  of  Country  and  Area  in 
Square  Miles 


United  States, 
2,974,159  sq.  mi. 


Australia, 
2,974,581  sq.  mi. 


European  Russia, 
2,081,025  sq.  mi. 


4,2; 


China, 
7,170  sq.  mi. 


United  Kingdom 
(England,  Scotland.  Ireland  and  Wales), 
121,391,  sq.  mi. 


Germany, 
208,780  sq.  mi. 


Limit  in  Weight  of  Parcel  and  Rate 


Ind  ex  to  Advertisements 


Wt.  limit,  4  pounds. 
16  cts.  per  lb. 


Chile, 
290,580  sq.  mi. 


Wl  limit,  11  lbs. 

Up  to  1  lb   12  cts. 

Ea.  additional  lb   6  cts. 

Wt.  limit,  120  lbs. 

Up  to  2  lbs   13  cts. 

2  to  7  lbs   23  cts. 

7  to  12  lbs   34  cts. 

Over  12  lbs.  according  to  distance. 

Wt  limit,  22  lbs. 

Up  to  1  lb   15  cts. 

1  to  2  lbs   20  cts. 

2  to  4  lbs   30  cts, 

4  to  6  lbs   40  cts. 

6  to  11  lbs   50  cts. 

11  to  15  lbs  •.   80  cts. 

15  to  22  lbs   100  cts. 

Wt.  limit,  11  lbs. 

Up  to  1  lb   6  cts. 

1  to  2  lbs   8  cts. 

2  to  3  lbs   10  cts. 

3  to  5  lbs   12  cts. 

5  to  7  lbs   14  cts. 

7  to  8  lbs   16  cts. 

8  to  9  lbs  :   18  cts. 

9  to  10  lbs   20  cts. 

10  to  11  lbs   22  cts. 

Wt,  limit,  110  lbs. 

11  lbs.,  10  mi   6  cts. 

11  lbs.,  any  distance   12  cts. 

For  each  2.2  lbs.  over  11  lbs.  : 
According  to  zone, 

46  mi   1  ct. 

92  mi   2  cts. 

230  mi   5  cts. 

461  mi   7  cts. 

692  mi   10  cts. 

Over  above   12  cts. 


Wt.  limit,  11  lbs. 

L'p  to  6  lbs. 

On  land    17  cts. 

By  sea    26  cts. 

Over  6  lbs. 

On  land   _   22  cts. 

By  sea    33  cts. 


JUST  look  this  table  over,  and  see  what  other  countries  do  for  their  farmers,  and 
then  think  what  you  have  to  do,  and  what  you  have  to  pay  to  get  your  parcels 
carried.  And  then  think  up  a  good,  stinging,  hard-hitting  letter  to  write  to  your 
senators  and  congressman  TO-NIGHT.  If  the  Professor  can  give  up  his  rest  and 
his  pleasure  and  his  money  to  help  you,  can't  you  do  something  to  help  yourselves? 

The  Professor  says  that  those  who  want  to  keep  the  farmers  in  bondage  as  to 
shipments  of  parcels,  are  pouring  in  petitions  by  the  bale  against  parcels  post.  But  he 
thinks  that  a  good,  strong,  earnest  letter  from  a  farmer,  written,  maybe,  with  a  pencil — 
and  it  won't  do  a  bit  of  harm  if  it  is  misspelled,  but  written  from  the  heart — will 
put  more  of  the  fear  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  senator  or  congressman  than  a  petition. 
And  so  he  wants  you  all  to  mail  three  letters  on  MARCH  18th— REMEMBER  THE 
DATE,  M.^RCH  18th— TO-NIGHT.  One  to  each  senator,  one  to  your  congress- 
man, at  ^^"ashington,  D.  C,  Capitol  Building.  Tell  them  you  want  General  Parcels 
Post,  not  the  Hitchcock  rural  fraud.    WRITE  NOW! 
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ABOUT  ADVERTISING 

Faem  and  Pibebide  does  not  print 
advertisements  generally  known  as 
"readers"  in  its  editorial  or  news 
columns. 

Mention  FABM  AND  Fireside  when 
you  write  to  our  advertisers,  and  we 
guarantee  you  fair  and  square  treat- 
ment. Of  course  we  do  not  undertake 
to  adjust  petty  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  advertisers, 
but  if  any  advertiser  in  this  paper 
should  defraud  a  subscriber,  we  stand 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred, 
provided  we  are  notiiied  within  thirty 
days  after  the  transaction. 

Fabm  and  Fikeside  is  published 
every  other  Saturday.  Copy  for 
advertisements  should  be  received 
twentv-flve  days  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication date.  $2.00  per  agate  line 
for  both  editions;  $1.00  per  agate 
line  for  the  eastern  or  western 
edition  singly.  Bight  words  to  the 
line,  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Width  of  columns  2i  inches,  lengthpf 
columns  two  hundred  lines.  596  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  Three 
lines  is  smallest  space  accepted. 
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Getting  a  "New  Start"  in  Corn 

A GOOD  "pure-bred"  strain  of  corn  is  a  good  thing 
for  any  farmer,  and  the  man  who  has  a  poor 
strain  should  get  a  better  one.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  should  send  oi¥  after  an  entire  new  start 
of  an  improved  strain.  By  doing  this  he  might  lose  a 
good  part  of  a  crop,  even  though  he  got  the  best  kind 
in  the  world.  Corn  does  not  "run  out"  by  being  grown 
long  on  the  same  ground.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer 
it  is  grown  on  the  same  land,  the  better  it 
becomes  suited  to  the  conditions.  It  likes  its 
old  home.  Neither  is  corn  "run  out"  by  being 
mixed  with  another  strain.  If  the  other  strain 
is  a  fair  one,  it  may  even  be  made  more  vig- 
orous by  mixing.  One  of  the  best  corn-growers 
in  Ohio  mixes  two  or  more  strains  of  good 
corn  in  the  planter-box  every  planting.  It  is  a 
law  of  breeding  that  the  hybrid  is  apt  to  be 
vigorous.  So  it  is  with  corn.  The  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  sent  its  best  strains  of  corn 
about  the  State  making  tests.  Some  varieties 
did  better  than  others.  Each  locality  has  some 
strains  of  corn  best  adapted  to  its  conditions. 
But  in  almost  every  instance  the  "improved 
strains"  fell  below  the  farmers'  own  old-fash- 
ioned kinds  in  yield.  Here  is  something  for 
every  farmer  to  ponder.  Your  old  seed  is 
probably  better  for  the  first  year  or  two  than 
any  improved  corn  you  can  get.  But  does  this 
mean  'that  the  "improved"  corn  is  not  really 
"improved"  and  that  all  this  talk  about  corn- 
breeding  is  bosh?  By  no  means.  Much  that 
is  said  in  favor  of  better  corn  is  true.  But 
you  can't  go  into  the  new  strain  (unless  bred 
locally)  all  at  once  without  taking  great  risks. 
'Go  into  new  kinds  of  corn — but  go  slow. 


nitrates  that  they  will  not  grow  crops,  the  result,  prob- 
ably, of  conditions  permitting  the  bacteria  to  get  ahead 
of  their  drawbacks  and  enemies.  We  shouldn't  like 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  bestowed  on  us  in  that  way. 
And  again,  if  the  crops  on  all  our  farms  were  supplied 
by  the  bacteria  with  just  the  most  advantageous  amount 
of  nitrogen — what  the  scientists  call  the  optimum 
amount, — we  should  all  grow  huge  crops  which  would 
oversupply  the  world  with  food— actually  overload  the 
table — to  the  detriment  of  all  of  us  who  sell  it — for  a 


The  De  Kalb  County  Way 

IN  De  Kalb  County,  Illinois,  th'ey  are  show- 
ing themselves  alive  to  the  need  of  better 
rural  life  by  the  organization  of  a  Soil-Im- 
provement Club.  Farmers,  bankers  and  news- 
paper men  are  united  in  the  organization.  An 
agricultural  expert  has  been  hired  to  spend 
his  time  working  for  and  with  the  farmers  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  soil  and  the  doubling  of 
the  crops.  The  committee  on  ways  and  means 
of  the  Club  collected  two  cents  an  acre  from 
the  lands  of  the  members,  and  thus  raised 
$10,000,  which  amount  will  be  expended  each 
year  for  three  years.  "Even  the  ministers," 
say  the  newspapers,  are  interested  in  the 
movement.  Why  the  "even"?  The  ministers 
should  have  been — and  possibly  were — the  first 
to  work  for  the  study  of  the  improvement  of 
our  Father's  estate. 

If  this  is  kept  up,  De  Kalb  County  will  go 
far,  and  far  in  the  right  direction.  This  is  to 
warn  De  Kalb  County  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  her. 


Tax  the  Thing  You  Don't  Want 

A SOUTHERN  planter  has  advanced  the  proposition 
that  the  best  way  to  cut  down  the  cotton  crop,  and 
thereby  boost  the  price,  is  to  place  a  good  stiff  tax  on 
every  acre  planted  above  ten  by  any  one  planter.  This 
would  work — if  there  were  not  the  danger  of  stimulating 
production  in  other  countries.  Should  this  occur  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  we  should  find  ourselves  facing  real 
competition  outside  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  cut  down  the  cotton  area  is  to  show 
the  southern  planters  other  crops  which  can  be 
made  more  profitable.  Drive  out  cotton  with 
something  better.  But  such  a  tax  would  cer- 
tainly cut  down  cotton-planting.  Taxing  houses 
retards  house-building.  Taxing  dogs — where 
the  tax  is  collected — decreases  the  number  of 
dogs.  Once  a  pasha  of  Egypt  taxed  date- 
trees,  with  the  result  that  date-trees  were  cut 
down.  Anything  that  can  be  made  scarcer  by 
taxation  is  made  scarcer  by  it.  About  the  only 
thing  that  is  made  cheaper  and  easier  to  get 
by  taxation  is  land. 


Is  the  Soil  Amoeba  Deadly? 

A SUBSCRIBER  in  Texas  writing  of  the  mat- 
ters once  discussed  in  our  editorial,  "White 
Corpuscles    in    the   Soil,"    calls    the  newly 
discovered    soil    amoeba — which    lives    on    the  soil 
bacteria  as   the  white  corpuscles   in   the  blood  live 
on  disease-causing  bacteria — "the  deadly  amoeba"  and 
speaks  of  the   desirability  of  finding  some  way  of 
exterminating  the  organism.    To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  you  and  I  could  get  rid  of  our 
amoebae  and  otherwise  tidy  up  our  soil  so  that  the  nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria  could  multiply  without  limit  while 
our  neighbors  went  along  in  the  old  way — for  a  while, 
at  least.   But  "there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil," 
and  the  amoeba  may  be  quite  as  useful  as  the  bacterium. 
Out  in  Colorado  there  are  soils  which  are  so  full  of 


LET  him  fish.  It  IS  boyhood's  immemorial  right ;  for  it  is  spring.  Do  not 
'burden  him  with  the  protests  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Worms,  or  of  the  Piscatorial  Rights  Association.  Those  will  come  to  him 
later  in  life,  anyhow.  Go  with  him  if  you  can.  Doubtless,  as  one  poet  says, 
he  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best  all  things  both  great  and  small ;  but  this  does 
not  involve  assent  to  the  dictum  of  that  other  poet  to  the  effect  that  the  poor 
beetle  that  we  tread  upon  feels  corporal  pangs  as  great  as  when  a  giant  dies. 
Pain  is  a  matter  of  nerve  development,  and  not  of  size.  Probably  the  pangs 
of  the  worm  are  greatly  overestimated  by  most  of  us  ;  and  as  for  the  fish,  why, 
if  it  hurts  him  very  much,  does  he  so  promptly  return  to  bite  the  very  hook 
from  which  the  fisherman  has  just  removed  him  and  thrown  him  back  as 
being  under  legal  size  ?  He  is  lacking  either  in  feeling  or  memory.  Probably 
both.  Anyhow,  trouble  not  the  hero  of  the  picture  with  these  subtleties.  Let 
him  fish  ;  for  it  is  spring. 


The  Everglades  Imbroglio 

IN  OUR  "Farmers'  Lobby"  we  publish  in  this 
issue  the  first  really  illuminating  account  of 
the  Everglades  disturbance  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge. In  it  our  readers  are  informed  of  facts 
from  which  we  deduce  these  conclusions: 

1.  There  has  been  no  ascertained  graft  or 
dishonesty  in  the  Department,  but  there  have 
been  regrettable,  irregularities  and  some  very 
unwise  relations  between  Department  activities 
and  real-estate  operations. 

2.  Secretary  Wilson  has  acted  fairly,  hon- 
estly and  wisely  on  such  matters  as  have  been 
brought  to  his  attention;  but  one  gets  the 
impression  that  his  hand  on  the  reins  of  his 
great  office  is  not  as  firm  as  it  should  be. 

3.  Investors  in  Everglades  lands  have  good 
reason  to  feel  uneasy.  The  whole  matter  of 
the  reclaimability  of  this  huge  swamp  is  still 
involved  in  doubt. 

MORAL :  After  lands  are  ready  for  the 
plow — or  at  least  for  the  ax  and  saw — is  soon 
enough  for  the  payment  of  money,  unless  one 
is  of  a  sporting  disposition  and  likes  to  bet 
on  the  other  man's  game.  Such  individuals 
are  born  every  minute,  and  will  soon  begin  to 
run  up  every  brook  in  this  broad  land — includ- 
ing those  in  the  Everglades. 


In  the  spring  the  dusky  bullhead  wooes  himself  another  mate; 
In  the  spring  the  small  boy's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  bait 

while,  at  least ;  and  finally,  owing  to  the  constant  supply 
of  nitrogen  from  the  air  with  no  balancing  supply  of 
phosphorus  and  potash,  our  soils  would  become  unpro- 
ductive— exhausted.  We  should  simply  have  a  better 
bucket  for  drawing  the  water  from  a  cistern  with  no 
inlet,  a  more  effective  system  of  checking  out  the  funds 
in  a  bank  in  which  no  deposits  were  made. 

We  should  finally  starve  from  the  exhaustion  of 
mineral  plant-food. 

It  is  probably  well  that  we  can  only  bend  the  barriers 
of  nature.  If  we  could  break  them  down,  we  should  do 
so — and  thereby  ruin  a  reasonably  well-balanced  world. 


February  in  Washington 

A FRIEND    at    Brush    Prairie,  Washington, 
writes  under  date  of  February  11th :  "We 
are  having  some  rain,  but  the  weather  is  warm. 
Green  grass  growing.    Meadow-larks  singing. 
Pussy-willows  all  out.    Some  of  the  farmers 
have  their  plowing  all  done  ready  for  seeding. 
Everyone  seems  to  think  that  we  are  to  have 
a  good  summer."    The  first  thought  is  that 
most  of  us  would  scarcely  expect  green  grass, 
meadow-lark    songs    and    pussy-willows  in 
early  February  in  the  latitude  of  Minnesota — though  we 
all  know  about  the  tapering  oflf  of  winter  toward  the 
end  of  the  Oregon  trail.   And  then  comes  the  suggestion 
of  the  many  dear  things  we  all  have  in  common.  The 
song  of  the  meadow-lark  is  the  same  blithe  roundelay 
from  Florida  to  Washington — or  if  not  quite  the  same, 
equally  joyful — and  the  wand  of  the  pussy-willow  waved 
over  green  grass  and  plowed  fields  gives  us  the  kinship 
of  common  needs  and  common  joys,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  last  settler's  house  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace. 

Let  us  all  strive,  too,  for  that  last  bit  of  optimism, 
"Everyone  seems  to  think  we  are  to  have  a  good  summer!" 
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How  We  Whipped  Them 


The  Story  of  the  RebeHion  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  West  Against  the  Grain,  Coal  eind  Lumber  Trusts. 

By  Edward  G.  Dunn 


A  Study  in  Cooperation 


evervwhere- 


Y  NAME  is  Edward  G.  Dunn, 
and  I  live  in  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  I  am  secretary'  of  the 
Farmers'  Grain-Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa.  This  seems 
like  a  very  prosaic  name, 
occupation  and  residence,  but 
my  work  for  nine  years  con- 
tains a  lesson  for  farmers 
-a  lesson  in  rebellion,  in  revo- 
lution and  in  knowledge  of  their  own 
strength.  Therefore,  I  am  telling  it  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  If  they 
take  to  themselves  its  lesson,  and  apply  it 
to  its  fullest  length,  the  day  of  their 
exploitation  by  middlemen  and  organized  greed  will 
soon  be  over.  They  can  run  their  own  affairs  and  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  if  they  only  will  to  do  so. 

I  have  had  a  very  wonderful  experience  for  the  past 
nine  years,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.    I  was  a  student  at  Iowa  City  when  I 
came  down  with  the  fever,  and  I  came  home  to  the 
farm  in  Mount  Vernon  Township,  Cerro  Gordo  Count}', 
Iowa,  to  get  well.    I  got  well  of  the  fever,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  inside  of  the  university  since.    I  began 
studying  the  grain  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer,  and  I  got  into  a  fight  like  that  of  Wallace  with 
the  oppressors  of  Scotland — a  fight  which  made  life 
strenuous  for  me  from  that  day  to  this.    Like  Wal- 
lace, when  I  drew  the  sword,  I  threw  away  die 
scabbard — I  have  never  needed  the  scabbard  since. 

Our  farm  is  near  the  village  of  Burchinal,  on  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway.  It  lies  a  few  miles 
nearly  south  of  Mason  City,  a  town  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand or  so  people.  It  is  a  rich  farming  countrj',  cut 
up  by  railways  and  dotted  with  towns.  A  very  few 
miles  east  of  us  the  Iowa  Central  Railway,  now 
merged  with  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  runs 
north  and  south.  The  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  runs  east  and 
west  through  Mason  City  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
us.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  cuts  across  to 
the  southeast  from  Mason  City  and  east  of  the  Iowa 
Central  from  us.  And  the  Des  Moines  Short  Line 
runs  south  to  Des  Moines  parallel  to  the  I.  C.  and 
a  little  nearer  to  us.  All  the  roads  have  their 
stations,  and  all  run  or  connect  in  to  Chicago,  which 
is  our  terminal  grain-market.  You  see,  we  are  well 
supplied  with  railways  and  markets. 

"Why  Don't  We  Get  the  Large  Prices?" 

East  and  south  of  us,  on  the  Iowa  Central,  is  the 
town  of  Rockwell.  A  farmers'  elevator  was  started 
there  in  1889 — the  beginning  of  the  farmers'  eleva- 
tor movement  in  Iowa,  and  the  mother  elevator  of 
the  337  farmers'  elevators  in  Iowa,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  the  2,500  farmers'  elevators  in  the  grain-belt 
States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Montana.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  a  thing  of 
more  historic  interest  than  the  old  farmers'  elevator 
at  Rockwell.  There  the  rebellion  began.  There  the 
grain-market's  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
were  fought. 

While  too  weak  to  work,  and  too  well  to  do 
noihing,  I  pondered  on  the  difference. between  prices 
at  Rockwell  and  Burchinal.  The  Rockwell  farmers' 
elevator  was  paying  from  three  to  five  cents  a^  bushel 
for  oats  more  than  we  could  get  at  Burchinal. 

"\\'hy  can't  we  get  as  much  for  our  grain  as  the 
farmers'  elevator  at  Rockwell  pays?"  I  asked  one  of 
our  grain-men. 

"Difference  in  freight,"  said  he.  "The  I.  C. 
gives  better  rates — it's  nearer  by  that  line.  You 
can't  do  anything  with  a  railroad,  you  know,  Ed !" 

I  looked  into  the  matter  and  found  that  the  rates 
to  the  two  towns  were  the  same.  "Say,"  said  I  when 
next  I  saw  the  grain-buyer,  "you  are  mistaken  about  the 
rates  on  grain  from  here,  and  from  Rockwell.  They 
are  just  the  same.    I  looked  it  up." 

"Well,"  said  he.  "our  grain  over  here  ain't  as  good 
as  it  is  around  Rockwell.  They've  got  bottom-land 
there — stronger  land — and  their  grain  grades  better." 

"But,"  said  I,  "that  can't  be  it,  for  when  we  haul 
over  there,  we  get  as  good  prices  as  they  do.  Why  is  it  ?" 

"Ed,"  said  he,  "you  can  go  to  hell !  It's  none  of  your 
damned  business  !" 

I  made  it  my  business.  Someone  was  robbing  us  of 
from  three  to  five  cents  a  bushel  on  our  oats,  and  corre- 
spondingly on  corn  and  other  grains.  This  meant  from 
$2.50  to  $5  an  acre  a  year  on  our  land.  It  meant  that 
someone  was  getting  as  much  out  of  our  lands  by 
robbery  as  we  could  get  by  renting  it.  It  meant  that 
above  our  dominion  over  our  own  farms  there  was  an 
overlord  who  made  as  much  out  of  it  by  pure  robbery 
as  we  made  by  owning  it.  Wherever  we  neighbors  met 
that  summer — by  the  roadside,  over  the  line  fence,  in 
town,  and  after  church  on  Sunday — we  talked  the 
matter  over. 

We  knew  that  our  grain  was  sold  too  low,  and  we 
believed  that  we  had  to  pay  too  much  for  such  things 
as  lumber,  coal,  twine,  and  the  like.  Afterward  we 
found  that  we  were  paying  for  lumber  from  $7  to  $12 
a  thousand  more  than  it  was  worth;  two  and  one-half 
cents  to  four  cents  a  pound  too  much  for  twine,  and 
$1.25  a  ton  and  upward  too  much  for  coal.  At  that 
time  we  simply  felt  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  we 
were  being  robbed  going  to  town  and  coming  back— 
and  we  rebelled.  As  Emerson  says  about  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  the  embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world,  or.  at  least,  around  the  Board  of 
Trade.  We  organized  the  Burchinal  Farmers'  Elevator 
Company,  on  July  26,  1903.  Its  first,  last  and  only 
president  was  and  is  Mr.  I.  R.  Kirk  of  Mason  City, 


WHENEVER  the  unorganized  American  farmer  is  told  of  the  success  in  cooperative 
dairying,  egg-handling,  pork-packing  and  a  dozen  other  lines  in  Denmark ;  coopera- 
tive store-keeping  in  England ;  cooperative  banking  in  Germany,  Austria  and  most  of 
continental  Europe,  he  says,  "Well,  that  may  all  be,  but  the  American  farmer  is  differ- 
ent." And  when  he  is  told  of  cooperative  successes  in  fruit-marketing,  trucking,  and 
the  like,  in  America,  he  is  still  skeptical.  There  is  a  story  of  a  New  York  farmer  who 
refused  to  cooperate  with  his  neighbors.  "As  for  us,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "in 
this  neighborhood  we've  always  fit,  and  we  always  will  1" 

In  this  story  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Dunn,  we  shall  show  the  foolishness  of  this  over- 
conservatism.  We  shall  show  how  the  plain  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cooperation  against  odds  which  are  not  likely  to  confront  any  cooperative 
effort  in  the  future.  It  is  the  history  of  the  greatest  cooperative  success  in  American 
history.  And  these  Mid-Western  cooperators  have  only  begun.  They  have  learned 
wisdom  and  found  out  the  necessity  of  wise  leadership  and  mutual  trust,  and  they  will 
go  far,  or  we  mistake  their  character^    In  this  and  the  four  following  issues  this  great 


lesson  in  farm  salesmanship  will  be  unfolded. 

Iowa,  a  banker  with  landed  interests  among  us.  You 
see,  the  bankers  are  not  to  be  counted  out  in  a  fight  of 
this  kind — always.  George  Moorhead  of  Mt.  Vernon 
was,  and  still  is,  its  secretary.  The  directors  were 
farmers.  I  was  well  enough  by  that  time  to  take  the 
management  of  it,  and  did  so,  when  it  began  business. 

Poor,  innocent  Reubens — we  didn't  know  what  we 
were  up  against !  Those  who  know  nothing  fear  noth- 
ing, and  we  were  pretty  brave. 

We  had  been  told  where  to  go  when  we  asked  ques- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  our  chuckling  oppressors  and 
competitors  thought  us  headed  for  just  that  warm  place. 


Editor. 


Edward  G.  Dunn 


Things  soon  began  to  dawn  on  us.  We  tried  to  buy 
one  of  the  elevators  already  erected  in  Burchinal,  and 
found  them  held  firmly  not  for  sale.  Well,  it  didn't 
take  such  a  lot  of  money  to  build  one,  and  we  decided 
to  do  that.  Then  the  first  shot  was  fired  back  at  us — we 
were  told  by  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
that  we  couldn't  have  a  site  for  our  elevator.  They 
said  there  were  already  two  elevators  there,  and  that 
was  enough ! 

The  Railroads  Knew  Why 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  statement  that  there  were 
elevators  enough  is  clearer  to  me  now  than  it  was  then. 
For  now  I  know  how  well  these  railway  officials  knew 
how  we  were  being  robbed.  They  knew  all  about  it. 
For  the  railways  had  gone  into  a  nefarious  scheme  with 
the  grain-men  to  make  secret  profits  out  of  us,  and  to 
keep  the  grain-buying  business  in  hands  that  were  ready 
to  pick  our  pockets.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  this 
scheme  was  now,  while  we  are  waiting  for  our  elevator 
site. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  systematic  building  of  the  grain 
trust  began  in  1889,  when  the  Peavy  Elevator  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  through  its  general  manager,  Mr. 
Charles  Peavy,  made  a  contract  with  the  C,  St.  P.,  M. 
and  O.  Railway  and  the  Union  Pacific  by  which  the 
Peavy  concern  received  a  cent  a  bushel  on  all  grain 
originating  on  those  systems.  Just  get  that  in  your 
minds.  On  every  bushel  the  Peavy  concerns  shipped 
and  paid  freight  on,  it  got  a  cent  back  in  cash.  If  a 
farmer  loaded  his  own  car  and  shipped  it,  the  Peavy 
Company  got  a  cent  a  bushel  on  it.  If  an  opposition 
elevator  tried  to  give  the  farmer  his  proper  price,  the 
Peavy  concern  got  its  cent  a  bushel  all  the  same.  If 
it  originated  on  either  of  those  lines,  it  made  a  profit 
to  the  Peavy  Company.  How  could  anyone  else  do 
business  against  a  competition  that  could  make  money 
on  every  load  that  got  away  from  it,  as  well  as  every 
load  it  got  itself?  This  thing  was  secret;  and  we  farm- 
ers at  Burchinal  did  not  know  what  we  were  up  against. 


We  could  feel  something  cruel  and  unjust 
crushing  us,  and  we  could  see  the  sneers 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  were  against 
us ;  but  what  it  was  we  did  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  is  better.  If  we  had  known  it 
all,  I  wonder  if  we  should  have  had  the 
courage  to  fight  as  we  did. 

That  same  year  that  Charles  Peavy 
signed  that  contract  for  the  Peavies  on 
those  two  roads,  the  first  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  was  passed,  and  was  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Peavy  concern.  F.  H.  Peavy 
was  the  owner  of  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany, and  became,  through  his  numerous 
companies,  which  came  to  occupy  a  whole 
floor  of  the  Grain  Exchange  Building  in  Minneapolis, 
the  great  secret  rebate-taker  of  the  roads  on  which  he 
operated.  That  one  cent  a  bushel  made  Peavy  great — 
as  it  made  a  lot  of  poor  farmers  small.  It  ground  us 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

For  the  secret-rebate  disease  of  a  cent  a  bushel  spread 
over  all  roads  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Charles 
T.  Counselman  of  Chicago  got  the  license  to  crush  us 
on  the  Rock  Island  system.  The  Northern  Grain  Com- 
pany had  it  on  the  Northwestern.  The  Richardson 
concern  had  it  on  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Armours  were 
favored  by  the  plum  on  the  C,  B.  and  Q.,  and  so  on. 
Through  the  tremendous  power  they  thus  acquired 
they  controlled  the  terminal  elevators  to  which  all 
grain  has  to  go  in  the  big  markets.  We  do  riot  know 
of  one  they  did  not  control.  At  Minneapolis  the 
Peavy  group  controlled  most  of  them.  In  a  year 
from  the  time  the  scheme  was  started  the  grain  trust 
composed  of  its  beneficiaries  was  in  full  blast. 

They  did  not  put  the  so-called  "opposition"  eleva- 
tors out  of  business.  They  let  them  run,  and  whipped 
them  into  line  on  prices  for  grain.  They  let  them 
run  so  it  would  look  to  us  farmers  as  if  there  was 
real  competition."  Later  I  shall  tell  you  how  they 
managed  this.  Now,  I  want  you  to  realize  why  it 
was  that  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  officials 
"kindly  but  firmly"  told  us  that  there  were  enough 
elevators  a/  Burchinal.  The  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Elevator  movement  was  giving  trouble.  Over  at 
Dougherty,  in  the  same  county  with  us,  the  farmers 
were  stirring  and  asked  for  a  site.  The  North- 
western refused  them,  as  the  Great  Western  refused 
us.  The  Dougherty  people  g'ot  Senator  Gale  of 
Mason  City  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  legislature 
forcing  railroads  to  grant  sites.  This  was  after  the 
matter  had  been  held  up  over  a  year.  This  bill 
scared  the  railroads, 'and  they  went  to  the  Dougherty 
people  and  asked  a  compromise. 

"We  will  give  you  this  one  site,"  said  the  railway 
people,  "if  you  will  withdraw  that  bill.  If  you  go 
on  with  the  bill,  we'll  fight  you  to  a  finish,  and  whip 
you !" 

The  Dougherty  farmers  compromised.  They  with- 
drew the  bill  and  were  allowed  to  build  their  elevator. 

Our  Working  Methods  Were  Practical 

We  managed  rather  differently.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stick- 
ney  was  the  builder  and  the  president  of  the  Great 
Western  and  one  of  the  great  railway  men  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Kirk,  our  president,  succeeded  in  getting 
an  audience  with  .Mr.  Stickney  and  explained  our 
claims  and  our  desires.  Mr.  Stickney  was  a  big,  a 
fair  and  an  honest  man  personally.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  our  relations  with  Mr.  Stickney  there  is  a 
great  lesson  in  the  relations  between  the  great  cor- 
porations and  the  people.  If  in  some  way  personal 
responsibility  could  be  brought  home  to  presidents 
and  general  managers  for  all  that  is  done  under  any 
system  adopted,  and  personal  knowledge  required, 
many  of  the  damnable  things  done  would  never  be 
committed.  There  is  a  sort  of  false  and  pretended 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  corporation  managers  which 
enables  them  to  say  to  themselves  and  to  the  courts, 
"I  did  not  know  this  thing." 

We  brought  actual  knowledge  home  to  Mr.  Stickney, 
and  won. 

He  could  do  injustice  through  his  underlings,  biit 
when  it  came  to  strangling  us  with  his  own  hands,  I 
think  his  fine  nature  revolted.  Anyhow,  though  he  must 
have  been  a  party  to  the  system  which  was  robbing  us, 
when  it  came  to  saying  "No"  to  us  on  a  matter  in  which 
we  were  clearly  in  the  right,  Mr.  Stickney  could  not 
say  it. 

He  gave  us  our  site.     ■  .  ' 

And  then  things  seemed  to  come  our  way  with  a 
rush. 

As  soon  as  we  received  permission  to  build  on  the 
railway  switch,  the  Iowa  Elevator  Company,  which 
owned  one  of  the  elevators  in  Burchinal,  came  to  us 
and  sold  their  house  for  $2,900,  which  was  less  than 
its  value. 

We  took  over  the  lumber  and  coal  business  with  the 
grain  trade.  I  went  as  manager,  my  heart  beating  high 
with  exultation. 

You  may  imagine  how  I  felt.  Here  were  men  with 
money  and  influence,  heading  large  corporations  and 
organizations.  We  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  these  very  men.  So  I  may  be  excused  for 
being  a  little  elated  when  I  was  installed  as  manager 
of  the  new  farmers'  elevator. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  August  we  were 
ready  for  business. 

We  were  ready,  we  thought,  to  tackle  all  sorts  of 
propositions  having  anything  to  do  with  the  grain  busi- 
ness.   The  fight  seemed  to  be  over. 

Poor  ignorant  school-boy  and  poor  deluded  grangers ! 
As  well  say  that  the  Revolution  was  over  when  the 
British  retreated  from  Lexington  and  Concord!  The 
fight  had  not  even  really  begun,  [continued  next  issue] 
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How  Large  Should  a  Seed-Potato  Be? 

By  L.  R.  Waldron 


SPEAKING  generally,  the  yield  of  a  crop  of 
potatoes  increases  as  the  weight  of  the  seed- 
tubers  increases,  but  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
increased  yield  resulting  from  the  large  tubers 
may  be  overbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of  seed  per 
acre.  By  planting  very  large  seed,  one  might  find  the 
profits  absorbed  by  the  excessive  amount  of  seed- 
potatoes  used. 

To  explain  the  causes  of  larger  pieces  of  seed  pro- 
ducing a  greater  yield  is  not  easy.  Using  the  energy 
of  the  sunlight,  the  living  cell,  i%  the  presence  of 
chlorophyll  or  "leaf  green,"  decomposes  the  carbonic- 
acid  gas  of  the  air  and,  uniting  with  water,  forms 
starch.  During  the  time  of  tuber  formation  the  starch 
which  is  manufactured  jn  the  leaf  is  carried  over  to 
the  growing  tuber  to  form  a  part  of  the  growing  tuber. 
Thus  the  potato  yield  of  each  individual  hill  is  directly 
dependent,  "other  things  being  equal,"  upon  the  amount 
of  green  tissue  in  the  plant. 

The  large  mother  tuber  starts  a  larger  number  of 
stalks  than  does  the  small  mother  tuber.  Moreover, 
the  large  tuber  contains  a  greater  amount  of  food 
material,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  young 
plant  to  change  this  organized  food-material  of  the 
parent  tuber  over  into  living  tissue  of  the  young  plant; 
apparently  easier  than  for  the  young  plant  to  build  up  its 
tissue  from  the  unorganized  material;  that  is,  from  the 
raw  plant-food  so  commonly  found  in  the  earth  and  air. 

The  large  tuber  then  starts  an  increased 
number  of  stalks  and  pushes  them  along  with 
greater  vigor  than  does  the  small  seed-tuber. 
The  plant  growing  from  the  large  tuber  has 
an  increased  amount  of  leaf  surface,  or  an 
increased  amount  of  "leaf  green,"  which  is 
so  necessary  .for  the  formation  of  starch.  In 
addition  to  these  two  factors,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  potato-tubers  act  as  water-stor- 
age reservoirs  during  the  growing  season.  If 
this  is  the  case,  then  the  large  tuber  would 
be.  an  added  advantage,  especially  during  the 
droughty  periods,  or  in  dry  regions. 

Will  the  Seed  Cost  More? 

Working  against  these  favoring  tendencies 
of  the  large  parent  tuber  is  a  contrary  effect. 
Along  with  an  increased  number  of  stalks 
per  hill,  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
larger  percentage  of  small  tubers  per  hill. 
This  is  very  often  not  of  great  importance. 

The  question  of  the  increased  cost  of  seed 
when  large  tubers  are  planted  is  a  factor  of  importance, 
but  of  a  different  nature  than  those  which  have  just 
been  discussed. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
regarding  the  comparative  value  of  different  sized 
pieces  of  seed-potatoes.  As  an  average  of  a  total  of 
nearly  one  hundred  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
pieces  of  seed  cut  to  two  eyes  yielded  14  per  cent.,  or 
15  bushels,  more  than  pieces  cut  to  one  eye ;  that  quar- 
ters yielded  15  per  cent.,  or  seven  bushels,  more  than 
pieces  cvit  to  two  eyes ;  that  potatoes  cut  in  halves 
yielded  6  per  cent.,  or  5  bushels,  more  than  potatoes  cut 
to  quarters ;  but  that  potatoes  cut  in  halves  yielded  8 
per  cent.,  or  about  8  bushels,  more  than  when  whole 
tubers  were  used.  These  results  were  for  the  net 
salable  crop  per  acre,  after  deducting  the  small  tubers 
and  the  value  of  the  seed. 


Without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  seed,  there  was 
found  a  steady  _  increase  of  yield  from  the  one-eye 
pieces  up  to  the  whole  tubers,  a  total  increase  of  yield 
amounting  to  62  bushels  per  acre.  The  value  of  seed 
necessary  to  plant  the  whole-tuber  plats  was  too  great 
to  allow  the  increased  yield  from  the  whole  tubers  to 
have  any  net  value. 

The  Climatic  Influences 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  dif¥erence  in 
yield  from  large  and  small  pieces  of  seed  would  be  more 
pronounced  under  certain  climatic  conditions.  Where 
the  conditions  for  growth  of  potatoes  are  favorable,  it 
is  probable  that  the  difference  in  yield  would  be  less 
than  where  the  conditions  for  growth  are  rather 
unfavorable.  If  the  sunhght,  for  instance,  is  somewhat 
deficient,  then  it  may  be  the  simpler  thing  for  the 
plant  to  develop  its  new  tissue  from  the  large  mother 
tubers  than  for  the  plant  from  the  small  mother  tubers 
to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  tissue  from  the  plaitt- 
food  of  the  soil  and  from  the  gases  of  the  air.  Doubt- 
less this  rule  would  hold  true  under  other  unfavorable 
growing  conditions. 

It  is  possible  that  under  certain  unfavorable  conditions 
the  large  tubers,  especially  whole  ones,  do  not  produce 
the  increased  yield  which  the  amount  of  seed  would 
apparently  warrant.  It  is  a  commonly  observed  fact 
that  when  the  season  is  dry,  and  generally  in  semi-arid 


Where  potatoes  are  grown  in  a  commercial  way,  the 
use  of  machinery  tends  to  limit  the  size  of  seed-tubers 
that  can  be  used.  However,  when  planting  is  done  in 
a  small  way,  as  very  many  farmers  do  it,  the  very  large 
tubers  may  be  planted  when  it  seems  desirable. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  at  Dickinson, 
North  Dakota,  for  three  seasons  regarding  the  com- 
parative value  of  large  and  small  tubers  for  seed.  In 
1908  two  plats  were  seeded  at  the  rate  of  34.5  and  4.7 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Whole  tubers  were  used  for 
the  two  plats,  those  for  the  heavier  planted  plats  being 
considerably  larger.  The  small  tubers  weighed  about 
one  ounce  apiece,  while  the  large  ones  weighed  seven 
ounces  apiece.  The  small  tubers  would  be  considered 
below  marketable  size,  but  of  about  the  size  that  is  very 
commonly  saved  out  for  seed  by  farmers,  especially 
when  the  spring  prices  are  rather  high.  The  yield  of 
the  marketable  potatoes  from  the  plat  planted  with  the 
large  tubers  amounted  to  163.4  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  marketable  potatoes  planted  with  small  tubers 
yielded  66  bushels  per  acre. 

The  data  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Kind  of 
Seed 

Seed 
per  Acre 
Bushels 

Yield 
Marketable 

Yield 
Culls  ■ 

Value  per  Acre 
of  Crop,  Less 
Cost  of  Seed 

Large 
Small 

34.5 
4.7 

163.4 

66 

17.2 
6.2 

$58.41 
32.73 
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Large 
4. 


tubers  used  for  seed  yielded  34.5  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  small  tubers, 
7  bushels.    The  increase  in  favor  of  large  tubers  was  247  per  cent. 
The  increased  value  per  acre,  deducting  cost  of  seed,  amounted 
to  $27.68.    This  picture  shows  the  relative  yields 


The  season  was  reasonably  favorable,  the 
precipitation  being  above  the  normal.  The 
large  tubers  were  valued  at  75  cents  per 
bushel  at  planting-time. 

In  1910  this  experiment  was  repeated.  In 
this  experiment  the  amount  of  seed  used  per 
acre  was  considerably  increased  in  quantity, 
both  for  large  and  small  tubers.  The  "small" 
tubers,  in  fact,  could  have  been  marketed  had 
there  been  a  good  demand   for  potatoes. 

One  Might  Think  the  Seed  Wasted 

Seventy-six  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  was 
used  for  the  plat  planted  to  large  tubers. 
This  is  an  enormous  amount  of  seed  to  use, 
and  one  would  think  that  seed  was  being 
wasted  when  planted  so  heavily.  The  results, 
however,  seem  to  justify  the  use  of  the  large 
tubers.  The  following  tabulation  gives  us 
the  results,  in  correspondence  to  those 
secured  in  1908 : 


districts,  the  mother  tuber  retains  its  form  and  solidity 
until  the  crop  is  harvested.  In  very  dry  seasons  when 
the  amount  of  moisture  to  produce  a  crop  approaches 
the  minimum  this  point  is  very  marked. 

At  Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  in  1911,  for  instance, 
the  mother  tuber  when  not  cut  was  often  mistaken  for 
part  of  the  crop  and  picked  up  as  such;  a  closer  view, 
of  course,  showed  the  error,  but  the  similarity  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  tubers  was  very  striking. 

The  fall  rains  coming  after- the  crop  had  practically 
matured,  but  before  digging,  started  growth  anew  in 
the  mother  tubers  so  that  at  digging-time  young  shoots 
had  begun^  to  form,  and  doubtless  another  crop  could 
have  been  grown  from  some  of  the  mother  tubers  had 
they  been  transplanted  and  given  fair  conditions.  It  is 
likely  that  the  dry  conditions  prevented  in  some  measure 
the  utilization  of  food  stored  up  in  the  parent  tuber. 


Kind  of 
Seed 

Seed 
per  Acre 
Bushels 

Yield 
Marketable 

Yield 
Culls 

Value  per  Acre 
of  Crop,  Less 
Cost  of  Seed 

Large 
Small 

76.5 
13.6 

150 
82.9 

12.3 
6 

$130.20 
80.32 

The  season  of  1910  was  reasonably  favorable  for  pota- 
toes, as  the  yields  indicate.    In  1911  the  results  were: 

Kind  of 
Seed 

Seed 
per  Acre 
Bushels 

Yield 
Marketable 

Yield 
Culls 

Value  per  Acre 
of  Crop,  Less 
Cost  of  Seed 

Large 
Small 

64.8 
9.7 

72 
65.7 

23.9 
11.5 

$19.68 
59.87 

[concluded  on  page  23] 


The  Home  of  the  Perfect  Spud 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 


To  SEE  the  native  heath  of  the  perfect  spud  that 
has  captured  sweepstakes  prizes  at  the  Colorado 
State  Fair  and  the  first  prize  at  the  last  Omaha 
Corn  Exposition,  take  the  stub  line  of  the  Denver  Rio 
Grande  out  of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  some  sum- 
mer morning  and  travel  twenty  miles  up  the  Roaring 
Fork  River  to  Carbondale.  There  will  be  revealed  to 
you  what  amazing  things  can  be  done  with  the  potato 
under  just  right  soil  and  climatic  conditions  by  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  of  culture. 

Carbondale  itself  is  a  brand-new  village  of  some  five 
hundred  souls.  Around  it  rise  flat  and  wide  thousands 
of  acres  of  broad  mesa  land  red  as  the  mountain-sides 
whence  it  has  been  washed.  From  the  north  toward 
Carbondale  rushes  the  Crystal  River;  from  the  west 
hurries  the  Roaring  Fork.  They  flow  together  near 
the  village.  Just  back  rises  Mt.  Sopris,  over  fourteen 
thousand  feet  high  and  snow-crested  the  year  around. 
Down  its  sides  tumble  scores  of  swift  mountain  streams. 
The  two  rivers  and  these  many  creeks  supply  the  mesas 
with  water  abundant  and  to  spare.  Every  farmer  is 
his  own  irrigator,  runs  his  own  ditches  and  regulates 
his  own  supply.  No  one  needs  to  wait  for  his  neighbor 
when  it  is  time  to  turn  the  water  onto  the  potatoes. 

A  Beautiful  Home 

The  altitude  of  the  region  is  six  thousand  feet.  This 
elevation  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  wild  potato 
grows  in  Colorado.  The  same  altitudes  produce  like 
climatic  conditions.  What  was  good  for  the  wild 
potato  has  proven  good  for  the  cultivated  varieties. 

Scientific  experimentation  with  the  potato  has  shown 
conclusively,  the  Carbondale  potato-grower  will  tell  you, 
that  the  spud  thrives  best  in- a  cool,  dry  climate  where 
uniform  growth  is  assured.  The  soil  at  Carbondale  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  -culture  of  the  potato.  The 
abundant  water  is  a  splendid  asset.  Yet  neither  in 
water  nor  soil  lies  the  prime  reason  for  the  quality 


and  quantity  of  the  Carbondale  potato.  The  equable 
climate  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  growers  deserves  the 
especial  credit.  Sunshiny  days  of  moderate,  not  hot, 
temperature  are  followed  by  cool  nights  throughout  the 
whole  summer.  The  plants  under  these  conditions  grow 
evenly  and  steadily,  and  the  tubers  develop  with  sound 
uniformit}'. 

A  potato-bug  has  never  yet  invaded  the  valley  to  tor- 
ment the  growers.  Bj'  scientific  methods  of  culture  and 
careful  seed-selection  the  potatoes  are  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  perfection.  The  yield  per  acre  is  also 
on  the  increase.  This  the  Carbondale  growers  are  safe- 
guarding for  the  future  by  a  three-year  rotation  of 
crops.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  but  a  third  of  their 
land  in  potatoes  each  year.  Oats  and  alfalfa  are  rotat- 
ing crops.  It  is  quite  customary  to  sow  the  two  together 
the  first  year,  and  grow  alfalfa  alone  the  second.  The 
three  cuttings  of  alfalfa  give  a  yield  for  the  whole 
season  of  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre. 

Large  Yields  Characterize  These  Farms 

As  high  as  three  hundred  sacks,  or  five  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes,  have  been  raised  to  the  acre  on  several  farms 
in  the  valley.  Yields  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
are  common.  What  returns  such  a  yield  brings  the 
-Carbondale  farmer  is  learned  from  the  report  of  Charles" 
Mow  of  his  crop  for  last  year  grown  on  the  Big  Four 
ranch  near  Carbondale.  The  figures  are  not  exaggera- 
tions, but  guaranteed  facts.  Mr.  Mow  had  thirty-nine 
acres  in  potatoes.  He  dug  four  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre  from  his  field.  From  the  sale  of  these  he  realized 
a  profit  of  $140  an  acre,  or  $5,460  for  the  whole. 

The  Carbo'ndale  "Perfect  Peachblow"  is  now  without 
a  peer  on  the  market.  It  brings  the  top  price.  It  is 
used  in  best  eastern  hotels,  on  ocean  liners,  in  the  diners 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Denver  Rio  Grande  lines  and  the  Harvey 
Eating  Houses  of  the  Santa  Fe.    During  the  last  two 


"  Without  a  peer  on  the  market" 


years  large  quantities  of  this  variety  have  been  shipped 
as  seed-potatoes  into  Idaho  and  sold  there  at  fancy 
prices  in  the  new  potato-growing  sections. 

The  growers  at  Carbondale  are  organized  into  a 
protective  association  known  as  the  Roaring  Fork  Po- 
tato-Growers. The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  build 
up  and  protect  a  reputation  for  putting  best  goods  on  the 
market.  The  members  under  penalty  of  fine  are  required 
to  select,  sort  and  label  their  potatoes  before  shipment 
according  to  set  rules  laid  down  by  the  association. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 


SEEDS. 

3  Pkts.  FREE 

Giant   Moon    Daisy*  a 

glorious  hardy  perenni- 
al, 7  feet  high,  a  mass  of 
white  bloom. Value  lOc 
^'ew  Peacoeli  Pansy, 
huge  sweet  blooms,  all 
Peacock  colors  richly 
contrasted.  Value  10c. 
>ew  Oiadem  Pink,  very 
fragrant  and  beautiful; 
blooms  first  season;  rich- 
5  Fins  Gloiinias,  5  colors,  25c  I  est  colors.  Value  lOc. 
7  Db!e  Begonias.  7  colors.  25c  r^I, 
5  Frgd  Begonias.  5  colors,  25c  I 

PARK'S  FLOEAI,  GUIKE  to  all  who  write  me  a 
letter  not  postal).  Write  today.   Tell  your  friends. 

Still  More. — When  writin?  why  not  enclose 
10  cents  for  Park's  Floral  Magazine  a  year  on  trial,  in- 
cluding Surprise  Seed  Package.  1000  kinds,  for  big  bed 
yielding  flowers  new  and  rare  every  morning  through- 
out summer.  3  lots  25  cts.  It  is  monthly,  wholly  floral, 
fully  illustrated,  practical,  entertaining.  Oldest  and 
best  of  its  class.  4jUt  year.  Visits  and  brightens  EOO.OQO 
homes.    Does  it  visit  yours?   If  not,  why  notf 

.■\ddress  GEO.  W.  PARK,  B  21,  LaPark,  Pa. 

Magazine  1  year  and  10  pkts  choice  Flower  Seed,  15c. 
Magazine  1  yr  and  10  pkts  choice  Vegetable  Seed.  15c. 
Siagazine  1  yr  and  20  pkts  Flower  and  Vegetable.  25c. 


John  Deere 

Book 

illnstratlng  the  most 
Important  line  ot  farm 
machines  made.  Telia 
when,  where  and  how- 
to  use  them.   It  ans- 
wera  every  question 
yon  might  aslc  about  I 
farming  implements,  I 
Send  postal  today  I 
for  package  No.  X-71  I 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.  | 

Uoliue,  lUinoiB 


GetQuaPrty  and  Service - 
John  Deere  Dealers  Give  Both 


Postpaid 
For  Only 


lOS 


I  Pkf.  Attcn,  noral  Park  Mixttir« 
1  PkL^Punies,  Extra  Giant  Hlxftd 
1  PkU  CinuiticRS,  Finest  Mixed 
1  PkL  Stir  Fltwer.  ft  Novelty 
I  Pkt  Uifiiaofttte,  Sweet  Ssented 
1  Pkt  Alymtoi,  Carpet  of  Snow 
1  Pkt,  Pipiiy,  Double  Cam  at  ion  Fid. 
1  Pkt.  CaarfytBH,  Sweet  Scent«d 
1  Pkt.  Petuoii,  Finest  Mixed 
1  Pkt  PartuUeu,  Choicest  Mixed 
T  Pkt,  SBaiiurCrvrMs(Bnm'g6ajh) 
1  Pkt.  Sweat  Pci,  Large  Fid.  Mixed 
will  Mnd  tho  above  12  packets  of 
PSrst  Glut  flower  seeds,  onr  new  flluatrmted 
Garden  AqqiuI,  and  a  doe  bill  ^ring  joa 
your  money  back,  all  for  lOo  poctpaid. 


J.  mm.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Boi  441  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
geais,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  Uft.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6, 
8,  10.  12.  14.16,18.20  ft. 
diametere.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
216  Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

Our  handsome  All  Steel  lawn  fence  costs 
less  than  wood  and  is  mncli  more  durable. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  and  free  Catalog 
showing  25  designs.  WK  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
«KOSOMO  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
427  North  St.  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


Low  Prices 
FrjBight  PAID 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  a  big  list  of  the  greatest 
nursery  bargains  ever  offered.   Less  than  half 
agents'   prices  1     All  orders  guaranteed  I  ^^^^\ 
This  catalogue  will  save  you  money  I  ' 
Don't  bur  Tour  planta  till  yon've  read  it,  \  CA-*^ 

RICH  U^iD  NURSERIES,  Box  106,  Rochester, N.  Y.\  wv-O^^ 

Rochester  is  the  tret  cerUer  of  the  world.      \  * 


RE  E !  Wo n ey  -^S a v  i  h Bof  k-j 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  pagre  Catalo^e 
free.  Special  Prices  to 
Churches  and  Cemeteries, 
'oiled  Spring  Fence  Co. 
 Boa  403    Winchester.  Ind. 

Tnie-to-Name  Catalpa  Tree-^"oney"btok°'S 

not  true  epeciosa.   Also  Catalpa  Seed.   Cypress  trees, 

most  beautiful  in  the  world.   Free  booklet. 

H.  O.  KOGZRS,     Box  Mechanlcsbare,  Ohio 


Making  the  Farm  Lawn  Attractive 


By  Syl 


NOTHING  adds  so  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  country  house, 
be  it  large  or  small,  as  a  neat, 
well-kept  lawn.  It  is  the  setting 
for  the  home,  and  without  it  everything  seems  incomplete.  It 
is  a  picture  without  a  frame.  The  picture  may  be  very  lovely, 
but  until  the  frame  is  added  we  are  not  satisfied,  I  have  seen 
some  houses  that  needed  only  a  small  lawn  to  make  them  seem 
almost  perfect.  Without  it  they  gave  one  that  sense  of  being 
untinished,  which  always  detracts  from  our  enjoyment  of  any- 
thing. 

About  many  country  homes  I  see  great  flower-beds,  brilliant 
with  color,  biit  of  none  of  that  velvety  green  sward  which  is 
so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  which  adds  such  a  charm  to  the 
humblest  cottage,  as  well  as  to  the  costly  residence,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  owners  understand  what  a  mistake  they  are  making  in 
giving  up  all  the  ground  to  flowers.  Flowers  are  beautiful,  and 
no  home  should  be  without  them,  but  they  should  never  crowd 
out  the  lawn.  Its  cool,  refreshing  color  rests  the  eye  and  gives 
an  air  of  repose  to  the  place  which  is  eminently  homelike  in  its 
influence.  Passers-by  often  pause  to  look  at  it  and  say,  "How 
pretty  it  is !"  while  the  brightest  bed  of  flowers  would  fail  to 
attract  their  attention.  A  few  good  shrubs  are  desirable  addi- 
tions to  a  lawn  if  there  is  room  for  them,  but  flower-beds 
scattered  about  it  detract  from  its  beauty  instead  of  adding  to  it. 

There  are  lawns  and  lawns.  Some  evolve  themselves,  but 
these,  while  better  than  none  at  all,  are  never  satisfactory.  They 
always  lack  that  depth  and  richness  of  turf  which  is  to  a  good 
lawn  what  the  pile  is  to  velvet.  The  only  way  in  which  a  really 
fine  lawn  can  be  made  is  to  begin  properly  and  work  along 
proper  lines  until  you  have  that  thing  of  beauty  which  will  be 
a  "joy  forever,"  if  it  is  given  proper  care. 

How  to  Assure  Success 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  grade  the  yard,  and  put  the  soil 
in  shape  to  support  a  strong,  fine  growth  of  grass.  This  may 
be  done  by  spading  or  plowing  the  ground.  If  small,  better 
work  may  be  done  with  the  spade  than  with  the  plow.  If  large, 
the  plow  is  advisable,  because  it  will  save  both  labor  and  time. 
The  future  of  it  depends  largely  on  its  beginning.  If  a  good 
beginning  is  made,  success  will  be  attained.  If  not,  the  result 
will  be  far  from  satisfactory.  Spade  or  plow  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  a  foot.  Make  it  fine  and  mellow,  and  work 
into  it  a  liberal  quantity  of  some  fertilizer  like  bone-meal  or 
guano.  I  do  not  advise  manures  from  the  barn-j^ard,  for  the 
reason  that  they  almost  always  contain  weed-seeds,  and  all 
weeds  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  lawn  from  the  start.  If  they 
germinate  there  at  the  time  the  grass  is  taking  root,  they  rob 
it  of  nutriment  that  should  be  held  in  reserve  for  it,  and  because 

of  the  ease  with  which  the 
grass  is  uprooted  during  its 
early  stages  of  growth,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  do  much 
pulling  of  weeds.  Much  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  them 
from  getting  a  foothold  there. 
The  commercial  fertilizers 
will  never  bring  weeds  into 
your  lawn.  Therefore  they 
are  preferable. 

If  the  soil  is  heavy,  like 
clay,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  add 
sand,  ashes,  old  mortar— an}'- 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 
lighten  it  and  make  it  more 
open  to  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture.  Mix  these  in  with 
the  fertilizer  used  at  the  time  you  pulverize  the  soil  for  the 
reception  of  seed.  It  is  a  good  plan,  also,  to  spade  or  plow 
your  lawn  in  fall,  if  possible.  If  the  soil  is  turned  up  and  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  over  winter,  the  hard 
lumps  of  earth  become  disintegrated,  and  the  work  of  putting 
the  soil  in  proper  shape  for  seeding  can  be  done  more  easily 
in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  water  from  melting  snows  and  early 
rains  drains  out  of  it,  than  is  possible  if  work  begins  in 
spring.  It  can  be  done  better,  too,  and  earlier  in  the  season. 
If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  Avell  drained,  see  that  proper  drainage 
is  given.  You  cannot  expect  a  fine  sward  where  water  stands 
long  at  the  roots  of  the  grass.  In  yards  of  ordinary  size,  two 
lines  of  six  or  eight  inch  drain-tile,  starting  from  the  two  back 
corners  of  the  lot  and  running  across  it  diagonally  until  they 
meet  in  its  center  in  front,  will  be  found  amply  suflicient  to 
drain  it  well.  On  larger  grounds  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
more.    This  must  be  determined  by  personal  examination. 

You  cannot  make  your  soil  too  fine  and  mellow.  AX'ork  it 
over  and  over,  until  it  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  intended 
for  a  flower-bed.  This  cannot  be  done  until  spring  moisture 
has  drained  out  of  it  thoroughly  and  the  weather  has  become 
warm,  so  that  the  sun  has  a  chance  to  do  its  work  on  the  soil. 
This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  understood  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  beginning  work  too  early  in  the  season. 

Grading  must  be  intelligently  done  if  it  is  to  be  satisfactory, 
A  perfectly  level  surface  is  not  desirable.  There  should  be  a 
gentle  slope  in  all  directions  from  the  house.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to  add  some  soil  here  and  there,  in  order  to  secure 
an  even  surface.  If  there  are  knolls,  have  them  cut  down. 
What  you  take  av/ay  from  them  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  all 
depressions.  Be  sure  to  do  all  jhe  work  of  filling  in  or  cutting 
away  before  seed  is  sown.  This  work  can  be  done  advan- 
tageously now,  but  it  cannot  later  on.  If  the  soil  can  be  spaded 
or  plowed,  pulverized  and  leveled 
before  the  rain,  your  lawn  will  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby,  because  the 
rain  will  help  to  settle  the  soil,  and  if 
it  settles  unevenly,  as  it  is  quite  likely 
to  do,  because  of  a  lack  of  compact- 
ness in  some  parts  that  exists  in  others, 
the  trouble  can  be  remedied  before 
seeding.  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
does  his  work  on  time  will  succeed. 


vanus  Van  Aken 


The  best  seed  for  a  lawn  is  composed 
of  seeds  of  several  kinds  of  grass  which 
have  the  habit  of  spreading  or  "stooling" 
freely,  thus  forming  a  thick  mass  of 
leaves  close  to  the  soil,  wiih  a  proportion  of  white  clover,  whose 
creeping  habit  makes  it  valuable  in  helping  to  completely  cover 
the  soil  at  an  early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  lawn.  In 
buying  seed,  buy  only  of  such  dealers  as  you  know  to  be 
entirely  reliable.  Some  who  have  more  "enterprise"  than 
honestj-  claim  to  sell  mixtures  of  seed  for  lawn  purposes  quite 
cheaply  which  are  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  more  expensive 
mixtures  advertised  by  the  firms  whose  honesty  is  unquestion- 
able, but  "be  not  deceived  ther'eby,"  for  the  cheap  mixtures  are 
generally  made  up  of  inferior  kinds  and  not  infrequently  contain 
weed-seeds.  It  is  better  and  also  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  pay  a  little  more  and  get  the 
best  article.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  order  to  produce  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  seed  should  be  sown  thickly. 
The  estimate  of  those  who  have  had  large 
experience  in  making  lawns,  and  who  have 
been  successful,  is  that  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  land  in 
your  yard,  and  buy  as  much  seed  as  is 
required  under  the  above  estimate.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  attempting  to  econo- 
mize in  quantity  of  seed  used.  A  thinly 
seeded  lawn  will  be  lacking  in  depth  and 
richness  of  turf,  while  a  thickly  seeded  one 
will  have  a  velvety  appearance  from  the  start. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  sow  a  lawn  properly, 
but  it  is  not.  The  seed  used  is  light  as  air  almost,  and  a  slight 
puff  of  wind  will  be  sure  to  blow  it  where  it  ought  not  to  go. 
Therefore,  select  a  perfectly  still  time  in  which  to  sow  your 
seed.  Quite  early  in  *he  morning  is  generally  the  best  time  in 
which  to  do  this  work.  Begin  at  one  side  and  sow  across.  Then 
return  to  that  side,  and  sow  across  again,  over  another  strip. 
Do  this  until  you  have  been  over  the  ground.  If  you  have  any 
seed  left,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  sow  across  the  lawn  at  right 
angles  with  the  first  sowing  until  you  have  exhausted  your 
suppl)'.  By  doing  this  you  make  sure  of  scattering  the  seed 
more  evenly,  and  of  not  missing  any  places.  The  seed  is  so 
very  fine  that  you  must  judge  whether  you  are  doing  the  work 
properly  by  observing  it  as  it  leaves  your  hand  and  settles. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  it  after  it  strikes  the  soil.  Lawns 
should  be  rolled  well  after  s6wing.  with  a  heavy  iron  roller, 
but  this  is  not  practicable  in  a  small  yard ;  however,  some  sub- 
stitute for  such  a  roller  maj"  be  found  that  will  help  to  make 
the  soil  firm  and  compact,  and  press  the  seed  into  the  earth. 
It  requires  no  covering.  If  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  hoe,  pressing  the  blade  down  squarely  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  surface  compact  as  possible 
everywhere.  This  may  be  slow  work,  but  it  is  the  work  that 
"paj'S,"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  lawn-making  is  not 
done  every  year,  therefore  one  can  afford  to  do  it  carefully. 

The  lawn  should  not  be  mown  until  the  grass  has  grown  to 
a  height  of  at  least  four  inches.  To  cut  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth  is  to  seriously  injure  it.  Have  the  mower  set  so  that 
it  will  not  cut  very  close  to  the  roots  at  first.  The  aim  is  to 
merely  clip  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their  making 
more  upward  growth.  This  done,  they  "stool"  out  and  thicken 
at  the  roots,  and  in  this  manner  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
sward  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  Too  close  cutting  injures 
the  crown  of  the  plants — something  that  should  always  be 
avoided.  The  frequency  with  which  mowing  is  done  should 
depend  on  the  growth  of  the  grass,  which  depends  largely  on 
the  season.'  In  a  moist,  showery  season  it  will  grow  rapidly, 
consequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  it  much  oftener  than 
in  a  dry  one.  It  is  also  much  safer  to  cut  it  oftener  in  such  a 
season  than  in  a  very  dry  one.  If  there  is  a  drought,  let  the 
clippings  remain  on  the  sward  as  a  mulch  and  a  protection 
of  the  roots,  to  some  extent,  from  the  hot  sun.  In  cities  and 
villages  where  connection  can  be  had  with  some  system  of 
waterworks,  the  lawn  can  be  sprinkled  daily,  and  the  sward  kept 
rich  and  green  all  through  the  season,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable 
to  do  this  where  the  water-supply  is  drawn  from  well  or  cistern. 
When  a  good  turf  is  secured,  lawns  stand  a  summer  drought 
pretty  well  without  watering,  unless  the  soil  of  which  they  are 
made  is  one  that  dries  out  verj'  easih'.  ■ 

A  Neat  Lawn  with  Well-Arranged  Trees 

The  beauty  of  a  lawn  depends  largely  on  the  neatness  with 
which  it  is  kept.  Dead  leaves,  rubbish  and  refuse  of  all  ki^ds  . 
should  be  kept  from  disfiguring  its  surface.  Lawn-rakes  are 
made  of  bent  wire  which  take  up  everything  that  may  be 
scattered  over  the  grass  without  in  the  least  injuring  its  roots, 
as  an  iron-toothed  rake  will.  They  cost  but  little,  and  everyone 
owning  a  yard  should  provide  himself  with  one.  A  lawn-mower 
should,  also,  be  procured  that  will  do  its  work  neatly  and  well. 
For  small  yards  one  with  a  narrow  cut  answers  all  purposes, 
but  on  larger  grounds  one  cutting  a  wider  swath  is  advisable, 
as  it  greatly  expedites  the  labor  of  taking  proper  care  of  the 
lawn. 

Some  persons  in  the  fall  spread  coarse  manure  over  their 
lawns  under  the  impression  that  the  lawn  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  application.  Such,  to  my  notion,  is  not  the  case, 
however.  The  fertilizing  elements  of  the  manure  are  dissipated, 
at  least  to  some  extent.    Much  of  their  value  will  be  wasted  in 

winter  bj'  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Little  nutrirhent  from  the  manure 
reaches  the  soil,  and  as  a  protection 
the  manure  amounts  to  nothing  under 
my  conditions  in  New  *  York.  Wait 
until  spring,  and  scatter  bone-meal  or 
some  such  concentrated  fertilizer  over 
the  soil  as  soon  as  the  grass  shows  a 
tendency  to  begin  to  grow.  The  re- 
sults will  amply  pay  you  for  j-our  work. 
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Keeping  Accounts  for  the  Government 

By  George  H.  Dacy 


FOR  some  years  farmers  all  over  the 
country  have  been  accurately  accounting 
the  various  operations  performed  on 
their  farms  and  making  weekly  reports 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Through  the  medium  of  these  numerous 
practical  results,  the  Department  has  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  accurate  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  production  of  all  the  farm  crops, 
the  cost  of  man  and  horse  labor,  the  net  profits 
realized  from  the  beef,  dairy  or  swine  herd, 
or  from  the  flock  or  stud.  A  sufficient  number 
of  farms  operating  under  similar  conditions  as 
regards  climate,  topography,  proximity  to 
market  and  line  of  farming  are  engaged  in 
this  work  in  each  State,  so  that  these  average 
results  are  typical  and  are  in  no  way  marred 
by  radical  exceptions. 

The  farmers  who  engage  in  this  accounting 
work  for  the  government  are  in  no  way  recom- 
pensed   other    than    that    detailed  monthly 
reports  and  a  comprehensive  annual-  summary 
are  furnished  to  them  by  the  Department, 
which  enable  them  at  a  glance  to  tell  just  how 
much  gain  or  loss  attends  each  farm  operation.  These 
reports  contain  a  statement  regarding  each  horse :  his 
cost  for  feed  and  care,  the  number  of  hours  he  has 
worked  and  the  net  profit  or  loss  occurring  on  account 
of  his  use.    The  same  is  true  of  every  other  head  of 
live  stock  on  the  farm.    The  expenses  of  each  cow  for 
feed  and  care  are  balanced  against  her  production  of 
milk  and  butter- fat;  in  the  annual  statement  her  calf 
'is  credited  to  her,  while  the  expense  of  raising  the 
young  animal  constitute  debits  charged  against  her. 

However,  the  benefits  which  the  countryman  derives 
from  his  indulgence  in  systematic  accounting  more  than 
repays  for  the  time  which  he  devotes  to  this  work.  He 
becomes  familiar  with  practical  bookkeeping;  his  farm 
operations  are  placed  on  a  business  basis  just  as  though 
he  were  engaged,  in  some  large  mercantile  business 
wherein  each  penny  received  and  expended  must  be 
rigidly  accounted  for.  He  is  obliged  to  institute  methods 
of  cow-testing  if  he  does  not  already  practise  them, 
keeping  track  of  the  milk  and  butter-fat  yield  of  each 
animal ;  he  necessarily  places  rnore,  though,  on  the 
character  of  the  ration  which  he  feeds ;  he  realizes  the 
yalue  of  more  intensive  fertilization ;  the  necessity  for 
efficiently  conserving  the  stable  manure  and  returning 
to  the  soil  as  much  fertility  as  is  taken  from  it.  When 
the  farmer  sees  in  black  and  white  just  what  each 
laborer  arid  each  animal,  each  field  and  each  cro'p  is 
returning  in  cash  value,  he  is  truly  farming  and  not 
merely  engaged  in  a  disastrous  game  of  hide  and  seek 
with  non-productive  fields,  boarder  cows  or  loafer 
horses. 

An  Efficient  Farm 

Among  J;he  rolling  woodland  pastures  and  fields  of 
virgin  fertility  which  surround  Blue  Mounds,  Wisconsin, 
is  situated  the  500-acre  farm  of  C.  I.  Brigham,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  farm  accountants  that  is  assist- 
ing in  the  research  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  he  is  so  painstaking  and 
thorough  in  this  work  that  the  Department  authorities 
laughingly  state  that  shortly  they  will  be  forced  to 
assign  one  clerk  solely  to  the  task  of  recording  and 
totaling  the  Brigham  farm  reports.  Right  here  is  the 
phase  of  this  endeavor  which  needs  to  be  simplified 
before  the  matter  is  reduced  to  an  absolutely  practical 
foundation.  The  accounting  is  too  detailed  at  present 
and  involves  too  much  labor  both  on  the  part  of  the 
countrymen  and  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  However,  it  will  be  only  through  experi- 
ence and  investigation  that  some  labor-saving  expedient 
is  discovered  which  will  eliminate  much  of  this  seem- 
ingly needless  effort.  ■ 

The  farmers  engaged  in  this  work  often  get  their 
heads  in  action  and  make  valuable  suggestions  which 
facilitate  this  accounting  problem.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Brigham  devised  a  simple  record  for  keeping  track  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  all  the  horses  at  meal-time. 
The  custom  was  to  weigh  each  horse's  feed  on  the  first, 
eleventh  and  twenty-first  of  each  month  and  from  these 
results  to  figure  the  average  consumption  for  the 
month.  Now  it  would  often  happen  that  several  horses 
that  were  on  pasture  for  the  season  would  be  in  the 
barn  the  day  of  the  report  and  were  counted  as  grain- 
fed  horses,  when  in  reality  they  were  returned  to  the 
pasture  the  next  day.  After  pondering  upon  this  ques- 
tioi),  Mr.  Brigham  devised  a  record  sheet  whereon  space 
was  provided  for  each  day  in  the  month  after  each 
'horse's  number,  so  that  a  dash  could  be  drawn  for  the 
meals  which  the  horse  missed  each  day,  or  the  space 


A  silo  makes  the  feeding  methods  practical 


Both  cows  and  horses  are  kept  in  this  barn 

could  be  left  intact  in  case  the  animal  daily  partook  of 
all  three  meals.  The  Department  adopted  Mr.  Brig- 
ham's  suggestion  and  now  makes  efficient  use  of  the 
present  or  absent  at  meal-time  record  sheet. 

The  Winning  Methods 

Only  100  acres  on  the  Brigham  place  are  under  culti- 
vation, the  rest  being  largely  woodland  pasture.  Quite 
a  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  cord-wood  and 
this  avocation  affords'  abundant  work  at  which  to  keep 
the  hired  help  busy  during  the  winter.  Twenty-five 
acres  are  seeded  to  corn,  25  to  rye,  7  to  alfalfa,  32  to 
timothy  and  clover  hay,  7  to  barley  and  4  to  garden 
truck  and  small  fruits.  The  dairy  herd  is  composed  of 
50  pure-bred  and  grade  Jerseys,  headed  by  an  excellent 
pure-bred  sire  of  the  St.  Lambert  strain.  The  cream  is 
marketed  with  the  local  creamery,  which  permits  of 
feeding  the  skim-milk  to  the  young  stock  on  the  home 
farm.  Breeding  stock  in  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs  are 
offered  for  sale;  the  pure-bred  bull  calves  bringing  $50 
apiece,  while  the  grade  cows  command  $60  per  animal. 
Mr.  Brigham  is  mating  his  mares  with  a  pure- 
bred Percheron  stallion  and  intends  to  grade 
up  his  stud  until  he  can  finally  embark  in  the 
pure-bred  Percheron  business  as  a  side-line. 

At  present  the  Berkshire  boar  which  won 
first  honors  in  his  class  at  the  Wisconsin  State. 
Fair  in  1910 'is  heading  this  swine  herd.  Mr. 
Brigham  started  out  with  Poland  China  hogs, 
but,  although  he  efficiently  fed  and  cared  for 
the  swine,  they  did  not  prosper  or  fatten  so 
that  they  marketed  much  above  their  cost  of 
raising.  'Therefore,  he  changed  breeds  and  has 
met  with  considerable  success  in  handling 
Berkshires.  He  feeds  a  balanced  ration  com- 
posed of  250  pounds  of  rye,  100  pounds  of 
wheat-middlings  and  SO  pounds  of  oil-meal, 
supplemented  by  as  -much  skim-milk  as  is 
available.  The  dairy  herd  flourishes  on  a 
winter  diet  of  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  hay' 
and  corn-silage,  in  addition  to  a  grain  mixture 
of  200  pounds  of  bran,  100  pounds  of  ground 
oats  and  50  pounds  of  oil-meal.  In  case  other 
grains  are  cheap  enough,  they  often  supplant  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  this  ration.  The  oats  are  purchased, 
as  they  cannot  be  profitably  produced  on  the  farm,  due 
to  their  tendency  to  lodge.  Some  of  the  fields  are  damp 
in  the  spring,  and  as  Mr.  Brigham  says,  "Rye  is  more 
satisfactory,  because  it  is  a  better  seeding  crop,  produces 
more,  bedding  and  on  my  farm  makes  a  better  gross 
yield.  For  example,  this  year  my  rye  averaged  over  35 
bushels  per  acre. 

"I  have  tried  to  feed  silage  throughout  the  year," 
continued  Mr.  Brigham,  "but  have  given  it  up,  as  so 
much  of  this  succulent  feed  spoiled  before  the  herd 
were  ready  to  eat  it.  During  the  fall  arid  late  summer 
when  my  cows  are  dry  they  do  not  eat  so  much,  and  I 
find  that  green  corn,  run  through  a  corn-cutter  and 
then  fed,  is  preferable  to  silage  under  such  conditions. 
My  horse  ration  is  based  on  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa 
hay  and  a  grain  mixture  of  SO  pounds  of  bran,  40 
pounds  of  ground  rye  and  10  pounds  of  oil-meal.  In 
the  winter  I  also  furnish  them  with  a  little  ear-corn.  I 
find  that  this  combination  makes  an  excellent  ration 
and  maintains  the  horses  in  the  best  of  condition,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  are  worked." 

The  accounts  which  Mr.  Brigham  keeps  cover  four 
phases  of  farm  work:  labor,  feed,  seed  and  general 
financial  items  not  otherwise  listed.  A  labor  report  is 
made  out  each  evening  by  each  hand  and  sets 
forth  how  the  helper  was  engaged  throughout 
the  day.  For  example,  from  4 :30  to  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  one  man  was  engaged  in  feed- 
ing pigs,  calves  and  horses ;  from  5  to  6  he 
was  milking.  He  then  breakfasted  and  culti- 
vated corn  in  field  A  (each  of  the  fields  is 
numbered  with  a  letter,  while  each  of  the  ani- 
mals is  known  by  a  number)  with  a  team 
composed  of  horses  15  and  16.  In  this  way 
throughout  the  entire  day  the  laborer  reports 
his  work.  His  work  is  charged  against  each 
field  and  each  class  of  live  stock  in  accordance 
to  the  amount  of  time  he  devotes  to  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Brigham  sends 
all  these  reports  to  Washington,  where  they 
are  sorted  out  and  rearranged  under  the  special 
classes  to  which  they  belong.  This  in  itself 
means  considerable  extra  work,  as  five  men 
are  employed  on  the  place  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Brigham,  who  reports  how  his  time  was  occu- 
pied as  proprietor  of  the  project.  Ordinary 


man  labor  is  reckoned  at  about  $30  a  month, 
while  horse  labor  is  estimated  at  ten  cents  an 
hour  per  animal. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  monthly  report  of  all 
the  feed  consumed  by  all  the  live  stock  is 
made.  Three  times  each  month  the  food  of 
each  cow  is  weighed ;  the-  total  amount  con- 
sumed being  figured  from  these  trials.  If  the 
ration  is  changed  in  any  way,  note  must  be 
made  of  such  difference.  In  addition  to  giving 
the  ration,  the  market  price  of  the  feed  must 
also  be  stated.  For  purchased  feeds  Mr.  Brig- 
ham calculates  this  as  the  actual  price  plus 
the  expense  of  hauling,  while  in  the  case  of 
home-grown  grain  or  hay  it  equals  the  mar- 
ket price  minus  the  cost  of  delivery.  This 
necessity  for  estimating  the  price  of  feeds  is 
especially  valuable,  as  it  keeps  the  countryman 
in  close  touch  with  the  market  reports  and 
leads  to  his  'appreciating  the  need  for  the 
average  farmer  being  well  versed  in  all  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  central  markets. 

The  amount  of  time  which  each  horse  works 
is  recorded,  so.that  the  expense  of  horse  labor 
may  be  ascertained;  any  unprofitable  horses  may  be 
located  and  disposed  of.  As  was  previously  stated,  the 
horse's  consumption  of  food  is  accurately  determined 
by  use  of  the  horse  meal-time  record.  The  feed  of  each 
animal  is  weighed  three  times  a  month  and  the  same 
method  of  figuring  its  cost  is  pursued.  The  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  swine  herd  are  reckoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  herd.  The  young 
stock  are  designated  according  to  the  year  in  whicla  they 
were  born,  as  the  1910  calves,  and  are  treated  as  such 
until  they  enter  the  milking  herd,  when  they  are  iden- 
tified by  numbers.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pigs  and 
foals.  In  the  dairy  herd,  whenever  an  animal  graduates 
from  the  young-stock  class  to  the  milking  _  herd,  the 
young  stock  are  credited  with  her  value,  while  the  old 
cows  are  charged  with  a  similar  expense. 

A  profitable  side-line  which  is  also  included  in  the 
accounting  system  on  this  practical  farm  is  the  poultry 
department.  About  300  chickens  are  maintained  under 
the  care  of  the  housekeeper  of  the  men's  quarters. 
Whenever  any  of  the  hired  hands  perform  any  labor 


The  Brigham  home 

in  the  chicken-yard,  such  work  is  charged  against  the 
fowl,  but  no  charges  are  made  for  the,  housekeeper's 
services  in  this  line  of  work.  The  same  records  as 
regards  feed,  labor  and  production  are  kept  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  domestic  animals.  In  conjunction 
with  five  neighbors,  Mr.  Brigham  formed  the  Blue 
Mounds  Egg  Association  which  markets  its  eggs  with 
several  Milwaukee  grocers,  receiving  a  little  above  mar- 
ket price  for  its  product,  which  is  dated  and  put  up  in 
fancy  cartons. 

What  Makes  the  Soil  Rich 

The  manure  which  is  returned  to  the  various  fields  is 
charged  up  against  them.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  cor- 
rectly apportion  this  fertilizer  value,  as  its  beneficial 
effect  is  distributed  over  more  than  one  year.  Mr. 
Brigham  practises  an  excellent  system  of  fertilization, 
which  embraces  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  and 
the  careful  conservation  of  manure.  Raw  rock  phos- 
phate is  used  as  an  absorbent  to  keep  the  stalls  dry  and 
sanitary  and  is  carried  each  day  to  the  fields  in  the 
manure  and  litter.  Where  occasion  demands,  the  phos- 
phate is  also  sprinkled  over  the  load  of  fertilizer  in 
order  to  replenish  the  store  of  plant-food  in  especially 
depleted  areas.  Previous  to  this,  land  plaster  was  used 
on  account  of  its  absorbent  qualities,  and  for  this  reason 
the  soil  on  the  Brigham  farm  is  well  adapted  to  alfalfa, 
as  so  much  lime  has  been  applied  to  it  in  this  manner 
that  all  tendency  toward  the  development  of  an  acid 
condition  has  been  controlled.  A  diligent  campaign 
against  quack-grass  and  Canada  thistles  has  been  waged, 
so  that  at  present  these  pests  are  prominent  by  their 
absence  on  this  place.  Digging  out  small  patches  by 
the  roots,  the  practice  of  summer-fallowing  and  the 
intensive  growth  of  cultivated  crops  has  spelled  sure 
death  to  these  crop-despoilers. 

Some  very  interesting  statistics  could  be  compiled 
from  the  results  which  Mr.  Brigham  has  already 
obtained  in  his  practice  of  farm  accounting.  Last  year 
he  found  that  the  most  profitable  horse  on  his  farm 
performed  1,779  hours  of  work,  which,  estimated  at  ten 
cents  an  hour,  made  his  services  worth  $177.90.  During 
this  period  this  animal's  expenses  for  feed  and  care 
amounted  to  $72.78,'  which  left  a  net  profit  of  $105.12  as 
the  result  of  his  work.  The  total  number  of  hours  put 
in  bv  the  nine  horses  on  the  farm  last  vear  totalled 
10,507,  which  was  worth  $1,050.70.  In  addition,  each 
horse  was  credited  with  the  [concluded  on  p.\ge  26] 
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Use  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

Write  for  information   about  our  improved 

GASOLENE  ENGINE 

Write  for  Facts  regarding 
our  new  Slow  Speed.  High 
Duty  engine,  burning  gas, 
aasolene,  kerosene  or  distillate. 
Write  for  the  Facts  about 
tlie  engine  that  gets  up-to- 
date  power  from  every  quart 
of  fuel— one  that  has  the  rec- 
ord for  lowest  upkeep  cost — 
that  is  the  quickest  and  eas- 
iest starter — has  least  vibra- 
tion— perfect  lubrication, 
steadiest  power,  least  wear 
and  tear.  JIail  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card,  today,  giving  us  the  size  of  engine 
you  need  and  the  use  you  will  put  it  to.  We 
make  114  to  5'A  h.p.  single  cylinder  engines; 
6  to  20  h.p.  two  cylinder;  30  to  50  h.p.  four 
cylinder.  Quick  action  on  your  part  is  demanded 
to  get  this  free  offer.  Don't  buy  or  order  an  engine 
until  you  investigate  the  TEMPLE  MAKE. 

Temple  Pump  Co.,  449  W.  ISth  St.,  Chicago 


:this  is  our  eoih  year  : 


GINES 


Ban  on  gssoUne.feerosene.dls- 
tiUate,  any  cheap  fuel  oil. 
Cost  less  to  operate,  develop 
more  power.  Patent  throttle 
gives  three  engines  at  price 
of  07M.  Many  other  excIusiTe 
features. 

80  Days'  Free 

Guaranteed  10  yeari. 
Here's  your  chance  to 
do  away  with  help 
andsavemoney,  time 
and  labor.  Absolately 
the  best  engine  for 
farm  use. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLia  ENGINE  CO. 
21  MoUet  St.,  Detroit.  SQch. 


STOP!  STOP!  STOP! 


Thirty  Days  Trial  of 

United  States  Bonded 


2  to  50  H.  P. 
Wonderful  New 
Pumping  Engine 

Send  postal  ttxiaT  for 
n'.ustr»ted  Catalog. 


Engine*  Bums  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate.     Consider  these 

12 — Advantages — 12 

1st.  Pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saving  in 
short  time.  2nd,  No  violent  vibration. 
3rd,  Greatly  reduced  bulk.  4tli.  Easily 
portable;  mount**!  anTT.here.  5th.  Every  engine 
put  and  horse  power  guaranteed.  6th.  Abso- 
lutely frost  proof.  7lh.  Positively  most 
economical  running  engine  made.  8th.  Only 
engine  with  pulley  on  both  aides.  9th.  Small 
pulley  on  cam  shaft,  for  very  slow  machines, 
loth.  Perfect  lubrication.  cooHne  i  ignition. 
11th.  Lowest  cost  ensine  in  the  world.  12th. 
Made  by  reputable  firm.  60  years  in  business. 


United  States  Engine  Works 

1  507  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


^ntr  TVIT" Men  to  become  independent 
W  ^^1^  M.  A-<  I—/-  farmers  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina. The  "Nation'B  Garden  Spot."  Leads  for  large 
profits  on  small  capital.  Write  for  booklet.  C.  Tan 
Leuten,  816  Southern  Bldg..  Wilmington.  N.  C. 


Spring  Prospects 

THE  continuation  of  cold  weather  dur- 
ing February  and  the  advancing  price 
of  corn  caused  heavy  marketing 
throughout  the  month.  During  the  month, 
as  in  January,  there  were  many  temporary 
fluctuations  due  to  the  varying  receipts  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  car  shortages.  There  has 
been  a  narrowing  in  the  scale  of  prices  with 
the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  heavy  weights 
and  with  the  larger  demand  for  medium 
butcher  stuff  from  the  East. 

The  general  condition  of  the  market  is  a 
healthy  one.  The  country  is  willing  to  sell 
at  current  prices,  and  killers  are  willing  to 
buy  them.  The  large  stock  of  pork  in  the 
hands  of  the  packers  is  causing  considerable 
alarm  in  the  provisions  pit,  but  the  packers 
themselves  are  not  concerned  about  it  and 
continue  to  buy  everything  in  sight  and  are 
filling  their  cellars  to  the  limit.  They  are 
confident  that  the  product  of  the  hogs 
bought  at  $6  to  $6.25  will  sell  at  a  profit 
during  the  summer  and  consider  hogs  at  that 
price  a  good  investment.  The  shortage  of 
beef  and  mutton  will  take  care  of  any  over- 
supply  of  pork. 

At  present  Irish  and  Danish  bacon  is 
selling  at  a  lower  figure  in  Liverpool  and 
London  than  is  the  American  product. 
During  the  last  couple  of  years  Europe,  like 
America,  has  increased  its  pork-making 
operations  because  of  the  attractive  high 
prices  and  has  created  an  over-supply.  Were 
it  not  for  the  tariff  European  bacon  could 
compete  in  our  eastern  cities  with  the  home- 
grown product.  Here  is  once  where  the 
tariff  is  a  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

The  latter  half  of  the  month  of  February 
is  usually  a  period  of  hea%-y  marketing. 
Many  farmers'  debts  become  due  on  March 
1st  and  the  money  from  the  hogs  is  used  to 
meet  these.  Rent,  taxes  and  payments  on 
mortgages  are  the  usual  obligations  cared 
for  on  that  date. 

.\fter  this  date,  receipts  begin  to  lessen. 
The  winter  roads  break  up  and  early  field 
work  begins.  With  the  coming  of  grass 
there  is  a  general  inclination  to  hold  shoats 
for  summer  marketing.  All  these  tend  to 
curtail  the  supply.  On  the  buyers'  side  there 
is  also  a  bullish  aspect.  The  Eastern  States 
are  sold  clean  of  hogs,  and  shipping  demand 
at  western  markets  is  the  strongest  of  any 


Give  Your  House 
and  Bams  a  Com- 
plete Water  Supply 

Save   your   time,   strength  and 
hundreds  of  steps  by  having  run- 
ning water  (under  pressure)  in  wagon- 
house,  barn,  cow  stable,  barnyard. 
The  convenience  will  pay  for  it — or  cows' 
extra  milk  will  pay  for  it.     Put  it  in  the 
kitchen  and  make  washing  and  cooking  and 
cleaning  easier  for  the  women  folks.  Have 
the  convenience  (almost  a  necessity)  of  a  bathroom. 


More 
than  300 
Pumpi 


omas  Pumps 

A  Goulds  Pyramid  Pump  provides  a  com- 
'  plete  water  supply  and  fire   protection  at 
reasonable  cost. 

It  gives  you  all  the  water  you 
want — 1 6   buckets  a  minute. 
The  "Pyramid"  is  perfectly 
made,  strong  and  durable. 

Read  all  about  it  In  our  Free  Book 


"Water  Supply  for  the  Home" 

Tells  about  our  other  pumps  (we  have  over  300  kinds)  for 
every  service,  also  our  hydraulic  rams.    Tells  how  to 
select  and  install  the  right  pump  for  what  you  want 
to  do  and  to  best  meet  your  conditions.  Send 
for  it  and  see  how  valuable  it  is  to  you. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company 

114  W.  Fan  Street  Seneca  Falls  N.Y. 

"  Lanest  Manufacturers  of  Puwtts 


time  this  winter.  Close  to  20,000  hogs  have 
left  Chicago  in  a  single  day  en  route  to 
eastern  points.  Even  cities  as  far  west  as 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  are  buying  at  Chicago 
and  Missouri  River  markets.  Under  such 
conditions  the  market  should  tend  toward 
higher  prices,  but  with  full  cellars  the  large 
packers  are  apt  to  be  independent  and  not 
willing  to  support  any  decided  rise. 

L.  K.  Brown,  South  Dakota. 


Sheep  Prices  Do  Not  Rise 

THE  supply  of  poor  and  unfinished  stock  to 
nearly  all  of  the  big  markets  still  con- 
tinues unabated  and,  of  course,  tends  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  steady  rise  in  the 
prices  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Directly  a  little 
fine  weather  sets  things  moving,  or  a  little 
hardening  of  the  market  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  daily  reports,  this  flood  sets 
in  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  another  month's 
continuance  of  this  waste — for  it  is  nothing 
else — of  good  material  by  the  feeders  and 
breeders  must  end  in  a  most  serious  short- 
age of  stock  when  it  is  needed  in  the  spring; 
and  should  we  happen  to  be  blessed  with  an 
early  season,  with  good  pasture  and  forage 
crops,  I  shall  have  entirely  missed  my  guess 
if  good  sheep  and  lambs  do  not  command 
prices  such  as  they  have  not  seen  for  years. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable  thing  that  the  mar- 
ket has  kept  up  as  well  as  it  has,  and  this  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  heavy  wethers 
and  ewes,  which  were  quoted  all  through 
last  month  seldom  below,  for  the  former, 
$4.45  to  $4.65  and,  for  the  latter,  $3.50  to 
$4.10.  There  has  been  quite  a  scarcity  of 
really  choice  lambs,  and  in  consequence  60 


Are  We  Asleep? 

I WROTE  our-  congressman,  George  A. 
Loud,  to  the  effect  that  I  believed 
the  farmers  wanted  parcels  post.  By 
return  mail  came  this  reply : 

Your  letter  is  very  welcome,  I 
can  assure  you,  being,  as  it  is,  the 
first  letter  I  have  received  favor- 
ing parcels  post.  I  have  received 
letters  and  petitions,  in  large  num- 
ber vigorously  opposing  any  meas- 
use  of  that  kind,  but  those  whom 
it  would  benefit  or  who  should  be 
interested  in  favor  of  it  seem  to  be 
either  asleep  or  taking  no  interest. 
Sincerely,        Geo.  A.  Loud. 

Why  are  we  asleep  ?  This  measure 
is  worth  many  dollars  to  us.  A  per- 
sonal letter  to  our  congressman  costs 
us  but  two  cents.  And  that  letter  is 
worth  a  whole  bunch  of  petitions.  Let's 
try  it.  '  C.  F.  Smith. 


to  75  pound  yearlings  have  been  in  good 
demand  at  $4.75  for  the  plain  ones  to  $5.50 
for  the  prime  light  sorts.  Some  have  gone 
as  feeders  up  as  high  as  $5.75. 

Everywhere,  from  every  stock-yard,  even 
from  Buffalo,  the  cry  has  been  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  lambs  sent 
in.  Still  in  Buffalo  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  some  prime  lambs  were  quoted  as 
high  as  $7.35,  and  the  bulk  ranged  from  $7 
to  $7.25,  with  fair  to  good  ranging  between 
$6  and  $6.85,  and  choice  yearlings  $5.25 
to  $5.75. 

The  scarcity  of  prime  beef  and  the  super- 
abundance of  hogs  has  led  to  a  curious  con- 
dition in  the  retail  trade  in  Chicago,  while 
during  February  prime  porterhouse  steak 
sold  at  34  cents  per  pound,  good  pork  loins 
could  be  bought  for  11  cents,  while  choice 
legs  of  lamb  and  mutton  and  prime  chops 
ranged  up  and  down  between  these  prices 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
daily  supplies.  It  seems  to  be  not  only  a 
mere  phrase  but  an  actual  fact  that  beef  is, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  exclusively  for 
the  wealthy. 

Reports  from  all  centers  of  the  wool  trade 
continue  still  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
prices  of  nearly  all  grades  have  advanced. 
At  the  recent  great  auction  sales  in  London, 
America  was  largely  represented,  and  a 
great  amount  of  wool  was  purchased  for 
shipment  to  Boston.  Merino  wools  were  in 
special  demand. 

A  timely  note  in  the  American  Hay,  Flour 
and  Feed  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  feed-stuffs  are  higher  now  than  they 
have  ever  been  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
"caused  by  the  scarcity  of  the  several  grains 
entering  the  feed-stuffs  trade."  Luckily,  we 
are  through  with  the  yards  for  this  season, 
and  it  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy  to 
lessen  the  rations  of  sheep  and  lambs  now 
fattening  for  the  spring,  for  the  short  time 
remaining  until  the  pastures  and  forage 
crops  are  ready  for  those  not  yet  sent  to 
market.      John  Pickering  Ross,  Illinois. 


Better  Farms  Needed 

THERE  is  no  change  of  any  consequence  in 
the  live-stock  market.  Farmers  seem  to 
be  determined  to  unload  and  get  away  from 
a  feed-bill.  Hogs  are  arriving  in  box-cars, 
as  the  railroads  seem  unable  to  furnish 
stock-cars.  Light  stock  cattle  are  slow 
sale,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  rough 
feed.  Hay  is  selling  at  country  sales  at  from 
$18  to  $20  a  ton.  A  general  movement 
seems  to  be  on  foot  all  over  the  country  for 
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better  farming.  The  inland  States  are  be- 
ginning Jo  see  that  they  only  grow  as  the 
covintry  develops. 

\ye  have  many  cultured  women  and  good 
farm  homes'  in  this  country,  but  the  large 
majority  of  farmers  who  have  accumulated 
surplus  money  in  the  last  ten  years  live  in 
the  same  home  with  the  same  utter  lack  of 
conveniences  they  had  twenty  years  ago, 
when  they  had  no  surplus  money.  And 
although  the  farmers  are  content  with  good 
times  and  good  prices,  the  family  is  restless, 
and  justly  so.  Farming  is  different  from 
other  business  in  this  respect,  in  that  as 
the  business  man  succeeds  his  family  have  an 
easier  life,  but  when  the  farmer  prospers,  he 
buys  more  land,  keeps  more  hired  help  and 
adds  to  the  work  of  the  already  overburdened 
family.  Farmers  will  have  to  see  ere  long 
that  the  root  of  better  farming  lies  in  better 
homes  arid  better  home  conditions.  If  some 
of  this  surplus  money  which  is  being  in- 
vested in  every  State  in  the  Union  were 
used  to  modernize  the  home  and  if  the  work 
were  so  planned  that  the, laborer  would  have 
steady  work  all  the  year  round  and  cottages 
built  for  the  laborer,  it  would  be  the  best 
money  investment  the  farmer  could  make. 
He  would  have  steadier  and  more  reliable 
help  and  he  would  lift  his  family  up  to  a 
much  higher  plane  of  living.  The  present 
system  of  having  single  men  picked  up  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  often  from  the  high- 
way, and  putting  them  in  the  home  un- 
washed, unshaven  and  unshorn,  without  a 
clean  shirt  to  their  backs,  eating  at  the 
same  table,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  sleep- 
ing with  the  boys,  is  not  only  wrong,  but  an 
outrage  on  the  home. 

In  Great  Britain  to-day  every  farm  has 
its  cottages  for  the  laborer,  and  the  farmer 
there  lives  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  the 
American  farmer.  We  must  come  to  it 
here.  W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Iowa. 


Peaches  May  Be  Scarce 

"  XJOT  a  live  peach-bud  within  one  hun- 
^ 'dred  miles  of  Washington,  D.  C.  !"  says 
a  government  expert. 

A  New  York  fruit-grower  wrote  to  a 
friend  saying:  "It  went  from  18°  to  25° 
below  in  this  section.  Have  not  seen  any- 
one that  has  found  any  live  buds.  There 
may  be  a  few  live  buds,  however." 
;  And  from  Connecticut  comes  this :  "It 
was  20°  below  zero  in  low  places  here,  but 
on  our  hills  only  8°  below  zero.  Most  of 
our  varieties  have  enough  live  buds  for  a 
fair  crop.  In  one  lower  orchard  not  a  live 
bud  can  be  found.  The  white  varieties  are 
in  better  shape  than  the  yellow  ones.  A 
letter  from  the  Hudson  River  says  it  was 
25°  below  and  all  buds  killed;  another  letter 
says  Lake  Ontario  district  is  O.K.  Very 
few  peaches  will  be  produced  here  this  year 
except  on  the  highest  hills." 

This  would  indicate  that  in  some  sections 
peaches  this  coming  season  will  be  sold  at 
a  premium.  Reports  from  Michigan  and 
other  sections,  however,  are  more  "cheerful. 


The  Frozen  Peaches 

Owing  to  this  almost  unprecedented  win- 
ter, the  loss  to  peach-growers  will  be 
very  great.  It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how 
serious  the  damage  is.  We  would  advise, 
however,  not  to  prune  the  peaches,  until  it 
can  easily  be  seen  what  wood,  if  any,  is 
alive  and  what  dead.  Sometimes  growers 
have  pulled  out  their  whole  orchards  which 
were  apparently  dead,  while  their  neighbor's 
trees  in  the  same  condition  produced  enough 
sprouts  to  make  an  excellent  orchard  the 
second  year  after.  Often  a  tree  is  saved, 
and  even  a  shapely  tree  made  after  cutting 
back  to  the  ground.  But  the  fruit  crop  is  in 
more  danger,  since  all  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
previous  season's  growth,  and  that  growth  is 
more  susceptible  to  winter  injury.  If,  upon 
examination,  the  cross-section  of  the  flower- 
buds  are  brown,  that  means  they  are  dead — 
no  fruit  will  be  produced.  The  leaf-bud 
will  stand  more  severe  weather,  but  if  that 
is  killed,  it,  as  well  as  the  twig,  may  remain 
green  until  the  first  real  thaw  comes. 

Only  in  extremely  severe  years  can  one 
really  predict,  at  this  time,  the  outcome  of 
a  fruit  crop,  and  even  then  he  may  be 
fooled.  Nearly  every  year  people  in  the 
cities  laughingly  remark,  "Well,  it's  most 
time  to  hear  about  the  fruit  crop  freeze,  isn't 
it  ?"  But  at  this  writing  it  does  seem  prob- 
able that  peaches  will  be  scarce  next  sum- 
mer. In  the  East  and  Middle  West  the  crop 
will  be  very  light ;  in  some  sections  the  trees 
themselves  will  be  killed.  When  the  tem- 
perature gets  down  to  twelve  degrees  below 
zero,  the  peach  fruit-buds  are  in  grave  dan- 
ger, but  when  it  gets  colder  and  lasts,  as  it 
has  this  winter  in  many  peach-growing  s^- 
tions,  the  worst  winter-killing  of  the  trees 
can  well  be  feared. 

On  the  whole,  present  indications  are  for 
a  fair  early  crop  from  the  South,  but  for 
very  small  main-season  and  late  peaches. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr. 


Saving  on  roofings  and  shingles  puts  the 
plows  and  wagons  on  the  scrap-heap. 

Take  the  poorest  piece  of  barren  land  you 
have,  and  just  before  a  rain  get  some 
orchard-grass  seed  in  it.  well  covered  up. 
Two  years  after  go  back  and  look  at  the 
spot !     What  a  change  you   may   e.xpect ! 
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The 

Greatest 
Buggy 
Bargain 

FlldfH*   1\/fnrf£>  ^^'^  ^  O^-'y  S33.65 — full  purchase  price— for 

l^UCI  iVMUUC  ^j^ig  beautiful,  latest  style  Twin  Automobile  Seat 
Top  Buggy,  absolutely  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  tremendous  bargain  as  this?  We  actually  sell  you  a  regular  $50.00  Twin 
Automobile  Seat  Top  Buggy  for  only  $33.65.  And,  remember,  this  is  simply 
one  instance.  This  is  just  a  sample  of  our  amazing  bargains  on  every  kind 
of  vehicle  you  can  think  of.  Our  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book,  the 
greatest  vehicle  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  contains  more  than 

ONE  HUNDRED 
SUCH  AMAZING  BARGAINS 

Positively  the  greatest,  most  startling  price  making  in  the  history  of  the 
vehicle  business.  We  have  always  led  the  world  in  low  prices  on  high  grade 
buggies,  road  carts,  surreys,  farm  wagons,  etc.,  but  never  before  have 
even  we  been  able  to  offer  you  such  unheard  of  bargains  on  high  grade 
vehicles  as  are  shown  in  our  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book. 

A  guaranteed  top  buggy  as  low  as  $29.90;  a  guaranteed  runabout  for 
$23.80;  a  guaranteed  surrey  for  $50.50;  a  big  guaranteed  farm  wagon  for 
only  $51.00;  a  guaranteed  road  cart  for  only  $10.35.  The  same  smashing 
bargains  on  spring  wagons,  road  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  We  lead  the  world 
in  vehicle  prices  because  we  sell 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY 

TO  YOU 

That  is  the  secret  of  our  remarkable  low  prices.  No  agents' 
commissions  for  you  to  pay;  no  jobbers'  profits;  no  extra 
dealers'  profits;  no  so  called  factory  distributers'  profits.  You 
pay  only  the  rock  bottom  price  based  on  scientific  manage- 
ment and  direct  selling.  You  actually  pay  less  than  the  dealer, 
less  even  than  the  jobber,  and  we  ship  from  one  dozen 
distributed  warehouses,  cutting  freight  charges  way  down. 

If  you  want  a  buggy,  a  runabout,  a  surrey,  a  phaeton,  a 
farm  wagon — no  matter  what  kind  of  vehicle  you  want,  we  can 
actually  save  you  all  the  way  from  $20. 00  to  $30. 00  in  cash 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  a  vehicle  of  the  highest 
grade  ever  placed  upon  the  market,  built  in  the  largest  and 
finest  equipped  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  and  backed  up  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  's  ironclad  guarantee. 


Thirty  Days'  Trial  and  Long  Time 

Guarantee 

Furthermore,  we  will  positively  ship  you  any  vehicle  in  our 
immense  stock  on  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Try  it  out  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  for  thirty  days.  Give  it  a  good  hard  test  on 
your  own  roads.  Compare  it  with  any  and  all  of  the  over  priced 
makes  you  can  find  around  and  then  if  you  are  not  convinced 
that  you  have  secured  the  greatest  bargain  you  ever  heard  of, 
ship  it  right  back  to  us  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  We  will 
even  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  we  also  ABSOLUTELY  GUAR- 
ANTEE your  CONTINUED  SATISFACTION.  We  guarantee 
it  will  outlast  any  other  similar  vehicle  of  any  other  make  around 
your  neighborhood.  If  it  doesn't,  send  it  back  and  we  will 
return  your  money.  We  make  this  broad,  sweeping  guarantee 
because  we  know  we  are  selling  THE  FINEST  GRADE  OF 
VEHICLES  EVER  PRODUCED. 


THIS  GREAT  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FREE 

Send  Coupon  at  Once 


Don't  delay.  Simply  fill  in  this  coupon  at  once,  today,  and  get 
our  great  1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book,  the  book  of  one 
hundred  amazing  bargains.  This  book  is  the  greatest  printed  vehicle 
showroom  in  America,  describing  in  detail  the  largest,  most  stylish 
and  up  to  date  line  of  buggies,  phaetons,  runabouts,  road  carts,  surreys 
and  farm  wagons  ever  manufactured.  Yours  for  the  asking.  ,  Sent 
free  and  postpaid  by  return  mail.  Tells  all  about  our  amazing  bargain 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  our  great  thirty  days'  trial  and  road 
test  and  our  sweeping  guarantee.  So  write  now.  Use  this  coupon 
or  send  a  postal  card. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen;— Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
your  big- 1912  Price  Reduction  Vehicle  Book  No.  72F81,  together 
with  Special  Prices. 


r 


VEHICLE  BOOK  COUPON. 


Postoffice  -  

R.  F.  D.  No  State  . 


O.  Box  No  --Street  and  No  

Send  This  Coupon  Today  for  Great  Vehicle  Book,   It  is  Free, 


1 
I 
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Ar/zHRDazzlePatdi 

Soon  Pays  Back 


year,  summer  and 
^winter.  It  will  easily  handle  any  small 
machine  on  your  farm  and  the  time  and 
labor  and  annoyance  it  saves  will  make 
it  pay  for  itself  over  and  over.  I  offer 
you  the  Dazzle  Patch  in  many  styles 
and  sizes  besides  this  i%  h.p.  engine, 
and  every  one  is  as  grreat  a  bargain  in 
splendid  quality  and  low  price  because 
I  grive  you  direct  factory  prices  and  can 
shave  the  closest  price  of  retailer, 
wholesaler  or  jobber  on  engines  of  the 
same  power.  And  I  say 

Try  It  Two  Months  FREE 

and  make  yoar  final  decision  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  Dazzle  Patch.  Eead  about 
my  five  year  gruarantee  backed  by  15.000,000 
and  my  longr  record  of  giving  farmers  a 
square  deal.  Prompt  shipment  on  all  engines. 

Let  Savage  Send  His  Engine  Book 

Here's  information  and  prices  and  an  offer 
that  you  mimt  not  pass  6y  if  yoa  are  con- 
sidering a  farm  engine.  Write  for  book  NOW  I 
M.  W.  Savage,  Pres.  M.  W.  Savag»  Faetorlas 
Co,,  Inc.     Dept.  506  Minneapolis,  Minn 


$7.35 

f  BUYS  THIS 


ncubalor 


Biggest  incubatof  6v«r  sold  at 
tho  price  —  has  hundreds  off 
dt*fed  air  calls— well  made, 
h»8  cold  rolled  copper  tank, 
hot  water  heat,  donble  disc  reg- 
ulator, deep  nursery,  high  legrs,  double  doors,  erg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7. 35.  Incubator  and 
Brooder  together  $9.85.  Freightprepaid  East  of  Rockies. 
BIG  BOOK  FREE.  Order  direct  from  this  ad^ur 
Buy  Back  Goarantoe'*  protects  yon.  If  you  want 
detailB  of  thia  great  Incu- 
bator offer,  send  without 
delay  for  our  big  book 
'  'Progressive  Method" . 

Progressiva  Incobaior  Co, 

Box  ]  i2  Racine,  Wis. 


RAISE  CHICKENS 

How  to  do  it  successfully  is  told  in  our  big  FREE  244- 
page  "Poultry'  Growers' Guide  lor 
1912**.      Eight  illustrated  chapters 
on  Poultry  Raising.  Describes 
PVDUCDC  Incubators  and 
U  1  rn  end  Brooders 

And  fully  espJoiie  "Cyphers  Company 
Serrioe"  wbicb  ivisures  success  of  our  ous- 
toniCTS.    Write  for  Fret  Book  Today. 

'  CYPHERS  IXCUBATOR  CO. 


11 2 POULTRY! 

Tell*  how   to  lucceed  with   A  ^\  ^\  K 
[  poultry  on  the  ordinary  farm.   "  ^  »  I 
I  How  to  make  a    first-clasB  ' 
I  brooder  out  of  an  old  piano  k  If  Hi  Bi  ' 
jboz.     ^ hat  breed!  lay  best.  | 
I  Plane  for  poultry  houses,  how  ^^^^^^^^^ 
1  to  feed,  breed,  etc.  Describea 

^PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

fan  will  be  surpriBedat  the  valuable  information  it  con- 
taint.   It'i  free.    'Write  a  postal  for  a  copy  today. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  415  Maia  St.,  Homer  City.  Pa. 


HURRY  UP!  To  Be  Most 

Send  name  on  postal  for  GY  Tr'r'I<'Qd<'T  TI 

offer  of  our  new  Poultry  i3  %JMj 
Lessons  free  to  every  new  cus- 
tomer. Get  Gilcrest's  big  book 
FREE  and  also  his  facts  about 
his  SCrcCESSFtTL  Poultry  Les- 
sons given  to  buyers  of 

Successful  'gg^g^I^r 

Btart  right  for  bitceest  profit;.    V.  rite  to  _ 

DesMc^nes  IncubatorCo.t  61  SoeondSt-,  DesMolnes.Ia-. 


Two  Poultry  Girls 


Who  cleared  $976.50  from 
MARKET  poultry  in  two 
years.  They  used  my  Gem 
Hatcheries  and  Brooders 
costing  only  35  cents  each. 
I  Over  70.000  of  these  famous 
I  inventions  are  now  used 
'by  the  most  successful 
poultry  raisers  in  every  State.  Hatch  STROWG  chicks 
and  RAISE  ALL  of  them.  Send  stamp  for  Booklet, 
P.  GRUNDY,   POULTRY  EXPERT,   MorrisonYille,  Ills. 

Money  Making  Poultry 

Send  for  free  book.  Describes  early 
maturing,  heavy  winter  laying, 
Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks,  now  united 
with  the  Gowell  trap  nested  strain. 
We  Won  Again  at  Boston.  Grand 
Prize  and  Silver  Cup  for  best  display — 
12  Regular — 18  Special  Prizes.  Chicka, 
eggs,    nreediug   birds.      Order  now. 

Pittsfield  Potiltry  Farm  Co. 
610  Main  Street,        Pittsfield,  Me.  

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

Book  and  calendar  for  1912  contains  200 
pages.  72  varieties  pure  bred,  62  colored 
plates.  Many  other  iUiistrations,  descrip- 
tions.Incubators  andbrooders.  Lowprices 
on  all  stock  and  eggs.  How  to  raise  and 
make  hens  lay.  Get  my  plans.  AIlsayit*9 
great — this  book — only  15c.  Price  list  free, 
B.  H.  GEEIBEE,  Box  62,  Eheems,  Pa." 

60  BEST  TARIETIES  PURE  POCLTRY.  Lowest  prices  on  stock 
and  eggs.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  60-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
H.  A.  toiTjEa.  Box  A,  Sellebsville,  Pa. 

W£PAY$80AM0NTH  SALARY 

and  furnish  rig  and  all  expenses  to  Introduce  our 
euranteed  stock  and  poultry  powders;  money-back 
Kuarantee;outfltfree;newplan;steadywork.  Address 
BIOLER  CO.,  X  600,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILUNOIS 

JM  If  ADIPTIPC  POill^rT.  pigeuDS,  geese,  tarkeys.  dogs. 

fcA -*m  inniCIICw  iDcubstors.  iie\ght  paid.  CsUlogue 
3  cents.     Migsonrl  Sqnab  Co.,  Dept.  S.  X.,  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 


AtLatt.ibe 

Perfect 
Incubator 


Dead  in  the  Shell 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  have 
had  in  hatching  chicks  in  incubators  is 
that  o*^  the  chicks  dying  in  the  shell. 
Not  until  hatching  chicks  by  artificial  means 
became  popular  was  there  any  attempt  made 
to  discover  why  chicks  die  in  the  shell, 
although  they  died  in  the  shell  when  old 
biddy  sat  on  eggs  long  before  the  incubator 
came  into  existence. 

Whether  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
chicks  that  die  in  the  shell  where  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  incubator  than  by  natural 
means  is  doubtful.  Two  eggs  under  each 
hen  showing  chicks  dead  in  the  shell  will  not 
attract  much  attention.  The  same  propor- 
tion dead  in  an  incubator  will  cause  con- 
I  siderable  alarm. 

!  But  why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  The  cause  is 
not  always  the  same.  Perhaps  not  in  two 
cases  in  twenty  will  the  conditions  under 
which  the  eggs  are  incubated,  or  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  eggs  before  they 
were  placed  in  incubation,  be  the  same. 

A  few  chicks  dying  in  the  shell  should 
cause  no  alarm.  It  cannot  be  prevented.  It 
is  an  impossibility  to  hatch  every  egg,  and 
a  few  chicks  failing  to  come  out  of  the  shell 
is  no  indication  of  faulty  incubation,  nor 
does  it  show  a  weakness  in  the  breeding 
stock.  A  large  number  dying,  however, 
should  cause  one  to  lo&k  about  for  the  trou- 
ble which  is  not  easily  found.  The  incubator 
is  not  as  often  at  fault  as  many  are  inclined 
to  think.  If  the  machine  is  a  good  standard 
make,  the  trouble  is  more  likely  with  the 
operator  or.  with  the  eggs.  A  poor  operator 
will  not  get  a  good  hatch  with  the  best 
machines  made.  If  neither  the  machine  nor 
the  operator  are  at  fault,  then  the  trouble 
lies  further  back. 

Carefully  note  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  eggs  after  thej'  were  laid  and  before 
they  were  placed  in  the  incubator.  If  sent 
a  long  distance  and  perhaps  roughly  han- 
dled, a  larger  per  cent,  of  chicks  than  usual 
can  be  expected  to  die  in  the  shell.  Eggs 
too  long  exposed  to  a  chilling  atmosphere, 
or  kept  in  too  warm  a  temperature,  or  kept 
too  long  after  being  laid  and  not  turned 
daily,  will  show  an  unusually  large  per  cent, 
of  chicks  dead  in  the  shell. 

Eggs  to  hatch  well  in  an  incubator  should 
be  as  fresh  as  possible,  the  nearer  all  are  of 
the  same  age  the  better.  Eggs  two  or  even 
three  weeks  old  have  been  known  to  hatch 
very  well,  but  those  not  over  a  week  or  ten 
days  old  are  much  more  to  be  preferred 
and  trusted.  Eggs  to  be  set  should  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  fifty  degrees 
and  should  be  turned  at  least  every  other 
day. 

Go  still  further  back,  and  note  the  condi- 
tion of  your  breeding  stock.  It  may  appear 
healthy  but  fail  to  produce  strong-germed 
eggs.  There  may  be  lack  of  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  male  or  a  spirit  of  uncongeni- 
ality  between  the  male  and  some  of  the 
females,  or  the  feeding  ration  may  be  lacking 
in  some  needed  element.  They  may  not  have 
sufficient  green  or  meat  foods,  or  the  feed 
may  not  be  fed  so  that  the  fowls  can  get  the 
proper  exercise  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous 
condition.  Your  breeders  may  be  unde- 
veloped or  poorly  fed  or  overfat.  Look 
over  all  these  conditions  carefully,  over- 
looking nothing  that  has  to  do  with  the 
i  strength  and  vitality  of  the  chicks  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Remember,  too.'that 
the  secret  of  securing  high  per  cent,  hatches 
depends  as  much  on  strongly  fertilized  eggs 
laid  by  healthy,  vigorous  birds  as  upon 
proper  incubation. 

The  more  frequent  causes  of  chicks  dying 
in  the  shell,  where  the  incubator  or  operator 
is  at  fault,  are  irregular  temperature,  neg- 
lect in  turning  eggs,  improper  ventilation, 
more  frequently  insufficient,  caused  by  op- 
erating the  machine  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
room.  The  directions  accompanying  an  in- 
cubator are  generally  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  if  these  are  followed,  no  greater  trou- 
ble should  be  experienced  with  chicks  dying 
in  the  shell  where  eggs  are  incubated  by 
artificial  than  by  natural  means. 

A.  E.  Vandervort. 


MAKE  MONEY 

RAISING  POULTRY 

f — faecinatiug.  PoiUtrj*  always 
in  demand.  Get  ready  now, 
aO.OO  starts  yoa. 

100  Egg  Incubator  S7.00 
100  Chick  Brooder  o.CO 
Both,  freielit  paid  $10.00 
We've  started  liundxeds  this 
way.  The  Advance  has  cop- 
per tanks,  double  walls,  self- 
regulating  lamp  and  ther- 
mometer. Its  BQnal  for  the 
money  does  not  exist.  Order 
today  or  write  for  full  de- 
scription, how  to  start,  etc 

ADVANCE  arFG.  CO. 
Box  85,  GreeuTllle.  Ohio 


The  Muslin  Front 

IT  IS  becoming  quite  the  custom  with  our 
best-informed  poultry-raisers  to  adopt  the 
use  of  muslin  fronts  in  poultry  cooping 
quarters,  both  for  summer  and  winter  use. 
After  one  trial  of  this  substitute  for  glass  in 
admitting  light  and  fresh  air  into  the  poul- 
try-houses, we  no  longer  question  the  value 
over  the  use  of  expensive  glass  windows. 

In  winter  the  glass  panes  become  frozen 
over  with  moisture  from  the  breath  of  the 
fowls,  and  particles  of  dust  congregate  in 
the  congealing  mass  and  soon  the  light  of 
day  is  almost  obscured.  With  the  muslin 
front  the  light  admitted  is  the  same  every 
day  in  the  year,  for  the  dampness  all  passes 
through  the  muslin  front,  and  the  house  is 
dry  and  sanitary.  No  roup  nor  bad  forms 
of  cold  occur  in  the  muslin-front  house. 

We  shall  never  build  another  poultry- 
house  with  glass  front.    Of  course,  they  look 


some  better,  are  more  expensive,  but  we  are 
after  health  for  our  fowls,  and  if  we  want 
high-priced  eggs,  we  must  have  healthy 
fowls.  This  mean*  healthful  winter  quar- 
ters. We  have  on  our  farm  a  winter  house 
14x56  feet  with  glass-pane  front,  but  that 
must  go.  We  are  sure  the  muslin  front  is 
best. 

Many  make  a  failure  with  muslin  fronts 
by  tacking  it  loosely  over  the  opening.  This 
allows  the  muslin  to  flap  and  flay  into 
shreds.  Instead,  the  openings  should  be 
fitted  with  frames  of  light  material  and 
the  muslin  tacked,  tightly  stretched,  over 
these  frames. 

Insert  the  frames  hinged  at  the  top,  and 
upon  fine  days,  even  though  the  snow  and 
frost  be  present,  the  fronts  may  be  swung 
inside  and  hooked  to  the  roof  overhead. 
The  interior  of  the  house  soon  takes  on  the 
mild  atmosphere  of  the  outdoors. 

George  W.  Brown. 


Ceire  of  Males 

OFTEN  the'  males  are  sa  gallant  they  give 
their  portion  of  the  food  to  the  females 
and  are  in  poor  flesh.  When  this  is  ob- 
served to  be  the  case,  little  boxes  or  hoppers 
of  mixed  grains  and  dry  mash  should  be 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  house,  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  females, 
but  readily  reached  by  the  males. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Brooks. 


These  very  days  are  going  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  good  old  days  by  some  folks. 


Combined  Roosts  and  Nests 

1 THINK  I  have  studied  out  and  made  a  per- 
fect combined  nesting  and  roosting  box. 
The  nesting-boxes  are  of  easy  access,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  secret  as  to  please  the 
hens,  and  make  them  very  secure  from  the 
hens  learning  that  pernicious  habit,  so 
often  learned  in  the  winter,  of-  eating  their 
eggs.  The  roosts  are  in  a  position  to  allow 
all  possible  access  of  fresh  air  without  draft, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  protection  from 
a  severe  cold  night.  The  third  important 
advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
so  much  in  sections  as.  to  be  moved  with 
ease.    Every  part  is  perfectly  accessible,  so 


as  to  be  easily  oiled  or  whitewashed,  to 
prevent  and  remove  disease  or  lice.  The 
foundation  is  a  bench  (A)  fifteen  inches 
high,  which  allows  the  hens  to  use  the  floor 
space  underneath,  so  that  is  not  wasted ; 
twenty-five  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as 
desired,  conforming  to  the  space  available 
and  fowls  to  use  it ;  remember,  the  nests 
(E)  should  be  fifteen  inches  square,  so  the 
length  should  be  an  equal  multiple  of  fifteen. 
The  nest-boxes  should  have  a  door  (B)  to 
turn  down  in  front,  with  sufficient  open 
space  in  cracks  to  allow  the  hen  a  little 
light,  and  yet  dark  enough  to  encourage 
them  in  hiding  their  eggs,  and  also  to  dis- 
courage the  idle  hens  from  hunting  after 
the  newly  laid  eggs.  You  will  note  the  hens 
enter  an  entrance  (C)  at  back  right  (or 
left)  hand  corner,  at  the  end  and  into  an 
alley  (D)  that  runs  back  of  the  nests  (E) 
and  opens  into  each.  On  top  of  the  nest  is 
a  cleated  cover  of  matched  boards  that  car- 
ries an  open-faced  box  without  top  or  bot- 
tom, that  sets  on  the  cleated  cover  and  in 
turn  supports  a  cleated  cover.  In  this  open 
box  is  placed  a  roost  made  of  two  poles 
nailed  to  one-by-three-inch  strips  twenty- 
four  inches  long  for  supports.  At  the  front 
edge  of  cover  is  fastened  a  piece  of  burlap, 
or  strip  of  blanket,  to  turn  down  on  very 
cold  nights  after  the  hens  are  at  roost. 
Large  fowls  need  a  cleated  board  set  slant- 
ing, in  order  to  walk  up  to  tli-  roost.  A 
small  box  should  be  set  at  the  entrance  of 
the  nest-boxes.  Myron  C.  S.^fford. 


Beginning  with  Pigeons 

Now  is-  the  best  time  of  year  to  start  with 
pigeons,  as  breeders  are  disposing  of 
their  surplus  stock  cheap,  and  it  give's  the 
birds  time  to  get  settled  down  by  the  time 
the  breeding  season  starts  good.  We  would 
advise  the  novice  not  to  start  with  more 
than  one  variety,  as  he  will  find  plenty  to  do 
studying  the  points  of  one  breed.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  a  variety  that  is  easily  raised 


Motorcycle  Keeps  The 
Children  On  The  Farm. 

GET  a  motorcycle.  Let  it  take 
your  children  _  to  city  high 
school.  Let  it  make  your 
runs  to  town.  It  will  carry  freight 
weighing  up  to  200  lbs.  Travels 
10  miles  for  a  cent.  Carries  two 
as  well  as  one.  It  will  keep  the 
children  happy  on  the  farm. 

m^e^'ha^ea 

seat  (a  device  that  does  away 
with  ail  jolts  and  jars  due  to  rough 
roads)  and  „  con- 

trol wi.;,-!,  treeiwJieel  p^,. 

mits  machine  to  start  like  an  auto« 
Send  for  booklet. 

Harley-DavidsoD  Motor  Co. 
489  A  Street,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Let  Me  Surprise  I 
You  With  My  1912 

M  It  took  me  25  years  to  make  I 
^/f  f  t?#    such  an  offer  as  this.  Will 
you  write  for  i  t  no  w  ?  I '  II  guar- 
antee to  send  you  a  2ce/cowje  surprise.  If  I  I 
told  you  my  low,  factory  price  here  you'd  I 
thinkmymachineswerelikethecheapkind.  [ 

iller's  Ideals] 

stand  up- 
against  highest 
priced  hatch- 
ers, and  make 
biggest  poul- 
try profits  for 
owners.  "Write  me.  My 
book  is  better  than  ever. 
My  offer  will  please  5'ou. 
My  machines,  my  ex- 
perience and  help  will 
insure  your  success, 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 
Box  31  ,Freeport,lll 


"My  Price 
Wm  Save  \ 
You  Money 


125Egglncubaior$ 
and  Brooder  "for* 

If  ordered  togetiier 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies,  Hot  water. 
Copper  tanks,  double 
walls,    double  glass 
'  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today, 

Wisconsin  Incubator  C0.9 

Box  88  Racine.  Wis, 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  191:!  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tella  aU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  abont  InenbAton,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It'i  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You»i»Mit.  Osly  15e. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  963*  FreepArt,  ni 


T40 

EGG 

Incubator 


T40 

CHICH 

BROODED 

Botti  complete  with  all  fix- 
tores. Incubator  has  3  w&UaKmMmMm 

— asbestos,  lumber, galvan- 
ized  iron.  Nursery,  copper  CB 
tanks,   self  -  regiilating.  ^ 
Sold  under  guarantee  that 
makesyou  safe.    Order  direct 
or  Bend  for  Free  Catalogr,  <2 

Chicago  Incubator  Co. 

Dpt.lT.OfdColonr  Big.  Chicag 


eet  ■  II 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  tell  YOU  how.  OUR  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  give  you  stronger  chickens 
and  will  save  half  the  cost.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 
and  we  will  tell  you  i 

how   to   MAKE  ||;.fcr^,  j-^-.iLr^,^        Cycle  Hatcher 
your    poultry   pay  Jtesa^SL^BSilft  Company, 
better  than  the  rest  ffiS^^^S^^S^^  Lehigh  At*., 

of  the  farm.         .^If^^Pl^^^-U-M:^^^^        Elmira,  N.  ¥• 


Pure-bred 
Chickens, 
Ducks, 

Geese,  Turkeys,  also  Incubators,  Sup* 
plies,  and  Collie  Dos**  Send  4c  for 
large  Poultry  book.    Incubator  Catalog, 

and  Price  1  isC.  H.  K,  HtNIKER.  Box  37,  Maskats,  Miss. 


FREE 


A  real  egg  getter  recipe.  Hens 
lav  whether  thev  want  to  or  not. 
Write  A.  R.  SAYLOR  DRUG  CO.. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


MONEY  MAKINC  POULTRY 

Oar  Bpecialtr.  Tftading  varietiee  pur«  bred  ehickwis.  tnr- 
keyi.  ducks  and  fe«Be.  Prizewinners.  -Best  stock  and 
e^gs. Lowest  prices.oldest  farm, 27th  year,  fine  eataJofl 

H.M.JONES  CO..  Box  54  DHMI«iaM.U 


'RRFn  TA  I  AY"  Poultry  Pays.  31  Varietie*; 
DKEiU- lU-LAI      Stock.  Ebks.    Baby  Chick.. 


Stock,  Eggs.  Baby  Chicto. 
'  Supplies.  Big  Catalog  4c 
Sox  9,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Incubators.  Brooders,  Poultry  Supplies.  Big  Catalog  4e, 
HAHRT  K.  BUBlf,  Bo    -  •■■ 


^Fish  Bite  lliefinngrywolvea 
V  and  keep  von  busy 

if  rou  nse  Magic-Flsh-Luf  e.  Besf 

known  for  attracting  all  kinds  ot  fish. 
J.  a  bos.  Write  tor  free  booklet  and  my 
ecial  offer  of  one  box  to  help  introdncei*. 
^  Gregory.  Dept,  72*  St.  Iioais.  Uo 


Th.  Bl;  Ostahiialwaycmsdewitlllbe  MARTEL 
ACTOMATIC  HOOE.  Orc«teM  Sure  C.tth  InTcntion  r 

EverkUde.  GeU  the  big  ones  u  veil  u  the  little  fellolrs/ 
I  — they  cn't  get  Any.  Sent  yoa  Et  your  own  price  jujt  I 
'  to  get  ftoquAinted   Send  ua  some  post.eeFt&mpB  to  help/ 
p»3  the  expense  ftodirewillforw&ro  Ihebooli  without  coat  J 
|byretuniin»il  together  with  some  infonnat  ion  which  / 
[will  help  Tou  double  Tour  catch  this  year.  SPORT-/ 
tlSG  yOVILTIES  CO.,  Bepl  10.  5T.  LOUIS.  MO.  I 
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and  which  can  feed  their  own  young,  as 
some  of  the  fancy  breeds  don't  feed  their 
young,  and  have  to  have  foster  parents. 
The  Homers,  Fantails  and  long-faced  Tum- 
blers are  easy  to  raise  and  are  good  feeders 
and  breeders.  It  is  best  to  buy  your  stock 
of  some  well-known  breeder,  one  who  breeds 
his  birds  and  can  win  with  them,  and  be 
sure  and  get  pure-bred  birds.  We  keep  our 
fancy  pigeons  in  confinement,  and  they  breed 
as  well  as  if  they  were  at  liberty.  A  lean-to 
shed  with  a  wire  front  makes  a  good  house 
to  begin  with.  A  few  pairs  are  all  you  need 
to  start  with,  as  they  breed  very  fast.  Pair 
your  birds  when  they  are  about  six  months 
old.  The  hen  lays  two  eggs,  one  day  be- 
tween each  egg.  The  birds  manage  the 
hatching  between  them,  hatching  seventeen 
days  after  the  last  egg  is  laid. 

Wheat,  peas,  beans,  Kafir-corn  and  corn 
all  make  good  feed.  Give  your  pigeons  a 
bath  four  times  a  week  in  summer,  two  times 
in  winter  and  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink. 
Keep  your  house  clean,  and  you  will  have 
no  cause  for  disease.  George  May. 


Selecting  Layers 

NEARLY  every  poultry-keeper  has  a  way  of 
his  own  of  selecting  the  best  layers. 
There  are  at  present  four  ways  in  vogue  of 
telling  the  good  laying  hen  :  by  trap-nesting, 
by  the  egg  type,  by  the  pelvic  bones  and  by 
vigor  of  constitution. 

They  all  have  merits,  but  none  is  an 
absolutely  sure  way  of  telling  the  perform- 
ance of  a  hen,  except  by  the  trap-nest,  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  when  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  the  trap-nest  has  little  to  its 
credit  to  warrant  the  average  poultryman  in 
trap-nesting  his  flock.  The  chief  obstacles 
against  the  use  of  trap-nests  are  that  they 
require  almost  constant  attention,  consume 
so  much  valuable  time  and  insure  you  noth- 
ing in  the  progeny  of  the  trap-nested  hens. 
This  last  point  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
who  have  trap-nested  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the  flock.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  trap-nest  is  to  go 
strictly  on  its  merits. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  heralded  in  the 
poultry  and  farm  papers  as  the  only  means 
or  way  of  building  up  a  flock  of  good  layers. 
The  trap-nest  shows  us  what  the  hen  does 
and  her  egg. 

Vigor  of  constitution  shows  us  not  only 
the  possibility  of  the  hen,  but  also  of  the 
male  bird,  which  is  half  the  flock.  Two 
characteristics  of  all  hens  with  great  egg 
records  to  their  credit  are  vigor  of  con- 
stitution and  the  egg  type.  What  is  meant 
by  the  egg  type  is  a  bird  that  is  wedge  shape 
and  is  large  or  heavy  of  body,  back  of  legs. 
This  should  be  "egg  machinery,"  and  not 
fat.  It  is  sometimes  called  "power  behind 
the  throne." 

The  method  of  selecting  the  laying  hen  by 
the  pelvic  bones  has  been  advocated  quite 
strongly  by  a  few  individuals  for  the  past 
six  years. 

The  pelvic  bones  are  just  below  the  vent ; 
the  wider  apart  they  are,  the  better  the 
layer.  This  method  is  good  if  one  wants  to 
find  the  laying  hen  at  time  of  making  the 
examination,  but  is  of  doubtful  use  in  deter- 
mining the  past  or  future  production. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  have  done  in  selecting  the 
layers  and  breeding  for  greater  egg  produc- 
tion. One  station  has  trap-nested  hens 
continuously  for  over  fen  years.  For  the 
first  eight  years  the  work  has  been  con- 
ducted by  an  able  and  painstaking  man.  In 
that  time  the  records  show  many  hexis  with 
a  record  of  200  eggs  or  more  each.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  care,  housing  and  feeding 
were  better  at  the  end  of  eight  years  than 
at  the  beginning,  when  the  yearly  average 
production  was  about  145  eggs  per  hen.  In 
no  case  were  eggs  incubated  from  hens 
unless  they  layed  ISO  or  more  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year.  These  hens  were  mated  with 
males  whose  dams  had  a  record  of  200  eggs 
or  more  each. 

Usually  like  produces  like,  but  in  this 
experiment  of  increasing  the  average  egg 
production  of  the  flock  in  eight  years  it 
was  actually  decreased  to  about  136  eggs, 
each.  The  decrease  from  145  to  136  eggs 
seems  not  so  bad  until  one  reflects  on  the 
fact  that,  to  begin  with,  the  145  eggs  was 
the  average  record  for  the  whole  flock,  and 
in  each  succeeding  year  they  bred  only  from 
hens  laying  150  or  more  eggs.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  the  average  would  be  above  the  low- 
water  mark  of  150.  It  is  not  well  known 
whether  or  not  anything  besides  the  indi- 
vidual's egg  record  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  this  breeding  experiment  for 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  flock. 

At  another  leading  State  institution  their 
slogan  is  "vigor  of  constitution."  They 
have  trap-nested  hens  for  many  years,  but 
just  what  their  aim  is  I  cannot  now  say. 
This  is  the  result :  they  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  productiveness  of  the  flock  and 
produced  the  greatest  laying  hen  with  a 
public  official  record.  A  hen  must  have 
constitutional  vigor  to  digest  and  assimilate 
the  great  quantity  of  feed  required  of  a 
good  layer  for  a  long  stretch  of  time.  It 
has  been  my  observation  in  trap-nesting 
pullets  that  some  would  die  in  early  spring 
unquestionably  because  of  their  lack  of 
constitutional  vigor  or  their  inability  to 
transform  large  quantities  of  feed  or  to 


withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion. You  see  that  these  temporary  good 
layers  don't  get  the  opportunity  to  reproduce 
themselves,  and  when  they  do,  they  transmit 
their  weak  constitution  to  the  offspring. 
The  average  yearly  production  per  hen  in 
the  United  States  is  60  eggs  and  on  special 
poultry-plants  about  120. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 
principally  due  to  better  care,  feeding  and 
housing.  If  it  took  four  thousand  years 
to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  "jungle 
fowl"  from  20  to  60  eggs  by  artificial  selec- 
tion and  the  reproduction  of  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  the  course  for  us  to  pursue 
is  plain.  A  good  method  of  selecting  the 
layers  that  is  practised  on  a  successful  farm 
is  the  discarding  of  all  undesirable  birds 
during  fall  and  winter.  I  find  that  the  best 
layers  are  those  of  medium  size  which  begin 
to  lay  reasonably  early  in  life.  By  discard- 
ing the  small,  the  very  large,  the  sickly  and 
weak  ones  and  those  having  undesirable 
characteristics  and  habits,  and  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  methods  of  selecting 
the  layers  mentioned  early  in  this  article, 
you  will  come  out  in  the  spring  with  a 
fine  lot  of  birds,  but  all  this  will  avail  us 
-little  if  we  neglect  the  care,  housing,  feeds 
and  feeding  of  them. 

To  transmit  the  good  qualities  of  our 
selected  hens,  we  mate  them  with  a  male 
having  had  the  same  careful  selection,  to- 
gether with  good  size  and  bright  eyes;  one 
who  struts  much  and  crows  more  and  who 
stands  erect.  Gus.  Walters. 


Sign  Your  Letters 

Every  day  inquiries  are  received  lack- 
ing complete  address  or  writer's  name, 
or  both.  Sign  every  letter  sent  to  Farm 
AND  Fireside  that  you  wish  to  have 
attention. 


Feed  for  Eggs 

The  following  formula  is  not  a  condiment 
or  so-called  "food"  in  any  sense,  it  is 
simply  a  fairly  well-balanced  ration  to  be 
fed  dry,  in  a  self-feeder,  and  to  be  kept  in 
reach  of  the  hens  at  all  times. 

It  is  also  a  good  feed  for  growing  chicks, 
to  be  given  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Two  bushels,  each,  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  Kafir-corn,  each  ground  sepa- 
rately ;  one  hundred  pounds  of  bran ;  fifty 
pounds  of  alfalfa-meal,  the  same  of  beef- 
scraps  and  the  same  of  millet-seed  ;  twenty- 
five  potmds  of  oyster-shell,  the  same  of 
good  grit ;  five  pounds,  each,  of  charcoal 
and  salt. 

Put  all  these  ingredients  in  a  clean  wagon- 
bed  or  large  box,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a 
scoop-shovel.    Store  in  a  dry  box  or  bin. 

Keep  fresh  water  in  reach  all  the  time, 
and  a  dry,  clean  dust-bath.  Feed  two  fresh 
rabbits,  or  their  equivalent,  each  week  to 
each  dozen  hens.  Remove  skins  and  entrails, 
then  chop  up  fine,  bones  and  all. 

After  hens  are  on  the  roost,  scatter  and 
bury  wheat  in  a  foot  of  dry  litter,  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  to  each  dozen  hens. 

If  hens  were  healthy  and  vigorous  to 
begin  with,  and  the  house  is  dry,  fairly 
warm  and  not  overcrowded,  this  feed  will 
surely  promote  egg  production. 

Overcrowding  is  the  rock  on  which  many 
poultrymen  sink.  It  is  not  possible  to  cause 
two  chicks  to  be  where  one  was  before  and 
still  be  successful.      Emma  Clearwater. 


Prevention  Better  Than  Cure 

IN  raising  chicks,  prevention  of  lice  should 
be  the  object  kept  in  view,  as  the  chicks 
are  so  easily  killed  by  lice,  which  are  often 
an  unsuspected  source  of  mortality.  If 
chicks  are  hatched  in  incubators  and  reared 
in  brooders  and  yards  unfrequented  by 
older  fowls,  there  will  be  no  lice  to  fight. 
If  they  are  hen-hatched  and  reared,  the 
case  is  different,  and  we  must  take  all  pre- 
cautions that  chicks  begin  life  free  from 
lice,  and  kept  so.  I  have  not  tried  the 
Cornell  powder  for  sitters  or  chicks,  but 
the  pyrethrum  powder  is  entirely  harmless 
to  eggs  and  chicks,  and  this  is  what  I  use 
mostly.  The  setting-hens  should  be  removed 
from  the  hen-house,  well  dusted  with  the 
powder,  placed  upon  eggs  in  a  clean  nest 
freshly  made  in  some  quiet  building  away 
from  the  other  hens.  It  is  safer  to  dust  her 
the  second  week  also,  and  it  surely  must  be 
done  two  or  three  days  before  chicks  are 
due  to  hatch. 

I  have  the  room  darkened  and  take  them 
off  to  feed  before  sundown,  also  seeing  that 
plenty  of  water  is  by  them  at  feeding-time, 
also  grit  and  charcoal.  In  using  Rock  hens 
for  sitters,  I  find  it  safe  to  set  them  over 
again,  even  the  second  or  third  time,  giving 
two  lots  of  chicks  to  one  hen  to  mother, 
and  half  the  hens  can  be  reset.  In  the  case 
of  old  hens  that  have  proved  their  worth  as 
layers  and  are  needed  for  breeders,  I  prefer 
the  long  period  of  incubation ;  it  rests  and 
renews.  Such  birds  make  an  easy  early 
molt  and  are  valuable  breeders.  The  hens 
should  be  well  powdered  each  week  with  the 
insecticide  while  brooding  the  chicks. 

If,  by  chance,  a  hen  steals  her  nest  and 
comes  off  with  chicks,  they,  too,  must  be 
dusted.  Mrs.  Andrew  Brooks. 


Protect  Your 
Poultry 

from  all  kinds  of  weather — rain  and  snow,  heat 
and  cold.  To  do  so,  you  need  a  roofing  for 
your  poultry  buildings  that  is  rain-proof,  snow- 
proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  time-proof  and 
fire-resisting.  RU-BER-OID  is  all  of  these.  It  lasts 
longer  than  metal  or  shingles,  is  easier 
to  apply  and  costs  less. 


(Accent  on  the  "RU"  and  always  spelled  with  one  "B") 
Js  the  cheapest  roofing  known,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  10  or  20  years'  service.  It  is  the 
original  smooth  surface,  ready-to-lay  roofing.  It  is  made  of 
wool  fabric,  saturated  and  coated  with  RU-BER-OID  Gum. 
"When  buying  roofing  always  demand  RU-BER-OID  and  remember,  unless 
§  the  RU-BER-O!0  M«n  is  shown  on  the  outside  wrapper,  the  roofing  is  not 
§  the  eenuine  RU-BER-OID.  The  RU-Ber-QIQ  Man  is  your  protection.  Look  for  him. 

I  KA-LOR-OID  SeSVreen""  '   ' 

(Colored  Ruberoid)  * 

For  any  building  RU-BER-OID  is  the  best  cover  and  siding, 
to-day.     Be  sure  the  RU-BER-OlO  Man  is  on   the  wrapper, 
gs    mark  and  your  protection. 

Si\\\\\\\\\\\\\w.  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Branches :  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver. 


the  only  permanently  colored  prepared  roofing — 
BROWN. 

Buy  a  roll  of  it 
He  is  our  trade 


Trade  Mark  Reg, 
H.  S.  Pat.  Office 


B    Mrs.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Loclmey, 
Tex.,  with  her _140  eg^  Ironclad  wins 


A  WINNER 

In  1911 

National 
Hatching 


in  Mo.  Valley  Farmer  b  Big  Hatching 
Contest.  Her  records  were  142.  eega 
set,  3  tested  out.  137  chicks  hatched;  » 
143  egga  set,  6  tested  out.  135  chicks  f~  /I  tl  T  A  Gf* 
hatched.  Tliink  of  that!  You  can  vWIIILU^fc 
now  get  these  famous  winners — 


Egg  Incubator 
Chich  Brooder 


$10- 


Ironclad 

Box49, 


H  ordered  toeether.    30  Days  Freight 
trial—6  year  Guarantee.   Order  Paid 
direct—money  back  if  not  sat-  p^.i  ^.m 
isfactory.    Incubator  is  Calif.  Cdfil  yi 
Redwood  covered  with  Galvan-  RockieS 
ized  iron,  triple  walls,  copper 
tank,  nursery  eg^  tester.   C  t  up  ready 
torun.  Brooderwith 
wire  yard.  Roomy  well 
made.   Order  from  this 
adv.  Cataloerue  Free. 

Incubator  Co, 

Racine,  Wis.  (3) 


This  Month  Jim  Roharfa 
POULTRY  BULLETIN 

tells  the  latest  facts  of  the  year 
on  how  you  can  make  the  most 
money  raising  chickens.  Qet  it. 
Send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Get  the  real  World's  Champion- 
ship Facts  from  Jim  Rohan, 
Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 

*^.S5  Buys  Best 
f  ] 


140-Egg  Incubator 


Doublecases  all  over  ;be3t  copper 
tank;  nursery,  self-regulating. 
Best  li(N3hick  hot-water  brooder, 
S4.S5.  Both  ordered  together, 
$11.50.  Frelght_pre|3a!d  (E>  of 
Rockies). 
No  machines 
at  any  price 
are  better.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  book  today 
orsendpricenow  and  save  time. 

BeUe  City  Incnbator  Company,  Box  100  KaaaSTWiscoDeiD 


Build  Your  Own 


I  Show  You 

iiii 


In  my 
Free  book 
of  plana  1  sliow 
how  easy  It  Is  to 
build  yourself  the  best 
Incubator,  using  my  Acme 
Perfect  Fixtures  sold  on  30 
days' f'ree  Trial  to  let  you  prove 
them.   My  lamp  maintains  constant  oil 
level.   My  thermostats,  damper  and  flame 
regulation  save  time,  money  and  sleepless  nights. 
Also  automatic  regulation  of  heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation.  Use 
these  parts  od  your 
old   incubator,  too. 

Write  now  for  my 
Free  Booh  teHineall 
about  home<built 
Inocbators. 

H.  m.  SHEEJt, 

Dept.  )7 
QUINCY,  ILL. 


A  Good  Position  Open 

THOUSANDS  of  men  and  women  keep 
pegging  on  in  the  same  old  way,  barely 
making  a  living,  perhaps  without  steady 
employment.  They  don't  know  how  to  get 
a  position  that  will  pay  better. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  someone  in  your 
county  to  get  a  permanent  position  that  will 
pay  well.  It  is  mighty  pleasant  work,  and 
we  guarantee  good  pay. 

If  you  want  to  make  more  money  than 
you  do  now  or  if  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
job,  write  to  us  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Write  Now  to  the 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

For  Rates  of  Fare,  Full  Information  and  Free 
Illastrated  Literature  about  the  seven  great 

Prosperity  States  of  America 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregou.    CLocate  along  "The  Scenic  Highway 

— the  Standard  Railway  of  the  Northwest.   

Get  your  friends  to  go  and  form  a  colony.  <lAsk 
about  low  Ono-way  Spring  Colonist  Fares, 
effective  daily  March  1st  to  April  15th  and 
Round-trip  Homeseekers  Fares,  effective  on 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 
CWrite  now  to 


BUCKEYE 

BlidADCAST  FERTILIZER 
AND  LIME  SOWERS 


Made  In 
Ona  and  Two-Horsa  SIzas 

The  Two-Horse  Buckeye  is 
made  in  8  and  lo  foot  widths. 
Width  of  One-Horse  Buckeye  is 
5  feet.  These  machines  have  a  wide 
'  range  of  quantity — from  75  to  3000 1 
[  quarts  per  acre. 

ABSOLUTE  FORCE  FEED 
SOWS   VERY  EVENLY 

I  Successfully   handles  all  brands  of  | 
Standard  Commercial    Fertilizers,  I 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Land  Plaster,  Granu-  J 
lated   Calcium   Chloride,  Marl, 
Crushed  Limestone,    Lime,  Dry 
Wood  Ashes,  etc. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  to  do 
ALL  claimed  for  it.  Insist  on 
seeing  it  at  your  local  deal- 
er's. Send  for  Buckeye  Lime 
Sower  folder. 

"The  Buckeye 
—a  Wise  Buy." 

SPRtKOflElD.OKrO.ILS^. 


Try  New  i\  Ik  TC 
Swedish    \f  i\  M.  i3 

Government-endorsed  as  best  of  86 
varieties.  Doubles  yield  of  other  vari- 
eties. Send  for  prices.  We  have  some 
specials  in  Peas,  Com,  Onions,  Cucum- 
bers, Squash  and  other  largely  profit- 
able varieties— all  Gregory's  Honest 
Seed,  and  guaranteed  to  be  pure*  fresh 
and  true  to  kind. 


i  Onr  New  1912  Cafalogne 

always  a  correct  guide  to  profitable  gar- 
dening, is  largest  and  more 
helpful  than  ever.  Ask 
for  a  copy;  other  wis  e^^^^fiOj;^^ 
you  will  not  re- 
ceive  it. 


Monarch 


V  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  S  SONr 

43  Elm  St.,  Marblahead,  MaH. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity ;  all  sizes ;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines,  saw- 
mills,  threshers. 
Catalog  free. 

Monarch  Machinery  Co. ,  603  Hudson  Termioal,  New  York 


Trees  and  Plants 
aiiiW^hidlesaleRrices 


10  Grape  Vines  Worth  $1.00  for  7Sc. 

2  Worden,  2  Concord,  1  Campbell  Ea.  Black, 
2  Niagara,  1  Chas.  A.  Green  White,  1  Brieht- 
on,  1  Delaware  Red.  All  2  yr.  vines  for  75c. 
Send  a  list  of  your  wants  for  wholesale 
prices.   Also  FREE  illustrated  catalogrue. 

WELLS'  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

F.  W.  Wells,  Prop.,  Box  46,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARUS 

Throughout  16  eastern  and  southern  states,  $15  to  S50 
an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  included  with  many  to 
settle  estates  quickly.  Big  illustrated  catalogue  No.  34 
free.  We  pay  buyer's  railroad  fare.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Station  2699,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CCCrX  /^ATQ     Regenerated  Swedish, 
OECrU  KJ t\.  1  O    The  highest  yielder. 
f^r\  I?  M  Seed,  Test  40  lbs.  Tested  and 

'Ivl^  Guaranteed  Corn,  ear  or  graded 
Prize  Winning  Strains,  Prices  Right.   Send  for 

Cr^  t7  A  T  17  Samples  and  Catalogue  FREE. 
.  Ci.  VALdlfR.No.  6,  NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


STRAWBERRY-plants,  money  making  varieties  true  to  name. 
Seed  Corn,  from  prize  winning  varieties.    My  32  Annual  Free 
Seed,  Plant  and  Poultry  Catalog  describes  everything  and  full 
of  valuable  information.    John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sla.,  Md. 


MAKE  YOUR  SOU,  FERTILE 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Beans  supply  the  highest 
priced  fertilizer-nitrof en-free.  Write  for  booklet. 
HICKORY  SEED  CO.,     Ill  Trade  St.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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STUCK  UP" 


Com  rows  that  are  stuck  up  against  a  hill- 
side cannot  be  cultivated  with  an  ordinary 
riding  cultivator. 

That  is  just  where  the 

KRAUS'^Se'CULTIVATOR 

is  right  at  home.  A  slight  pressure  on  the 
foot  lever  which  controls  the  entire  ma- 
chine, holds  it  parallel  with  the  row  bj-  horse 
power.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level. 
Wheels  and  shovels  move  sidewise  simulta- 
neously. Nothing  like  it  for  dodging  in 
crooked  rows  or  avoiding  end  hills.  Made  to 
meet  every  requirement.  4,  6  or  8  shovels- 
Pin  or  Spring  Hoe   8  or  10  Spring  Tooth — 

HIGH   OR   LOW  WHEEL 

Pivot  Axle,  Pivot  Gang  or 
Hammock  Seat.  Simplest 
in  construction.  Easiest 
in  operation.  Accept  no 
substitute.  No  other  "Just 
as  Good."  Write  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalog.  It  tells 
of  105  styles  to  select  from. 
Also  2  Horse  Walkers  and 
Garden  Tools. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 


DEPT.  82 


AKRON,  O. 


GARDENING  [ 

By  T.  Greinbr  I 

J 
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Onions  Always  Lead 

MORE  information  on  onion-growing 
is  wanted.  This  in  spite  of  tlie  fact 
that  I  mention  onions  oftener  than 
any  other  garden  crop.  But  tlie  onion  is 
and  remains  one  of  our  most  important  and 
often  most  profitable  garden  crops.  Those 
that  take  ranlc  with  the  onion  in  importance 
you  can  easily  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  with,  a  finger  or  two  to  spare.  This 
time  the  inquiry  comes  from  New  Mexico. 
Supposedly  the  soil  is  rather  sandy  and 
probably  just  the  soil  and  climate  best 
suited  for  growing  the  sweet  Spanish  onion 
varieties.  Most  likely  it  would  be  best  to 
grow  the  plants  in  the  fall,  if  climate  per- 
mits, or  during  the  winter,  and  under  glass 
if  necessary,  and  set  them  early  in  open 
ground.  This  plan  is  known  as  the  "new 
onion  culture,"  and  anyone  who  desires  to 
go  into  this  as  a  business,  should  get  a 
copy  of  "The  New  Onion  Culture"  (price, 
fifty  cents),  study  it  and  adapt  it  to  his 
local  conditions.  Growing  the  onions  may 
be  a  great  success,  under  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  locality.  The  ques- 
tion of  marketing  may  involve  the  main 
problem.  Where  the  large  sweet  Spanish 
onions,  especially  the  Gibraltar  and  Prize- 
taker,  can  be  sold  directly  to  appreciative 
consumers,  or  to  the  local  grocers  to  be 
retailed  at  a  good  price  like  the  imported 
Spanish  (which  are  no  better),  I  would 
always  advise  the  gardener  to  make  a  trial 
of  this  newer  system  of  growing  these  fine 
and  popular  onions,  at  first,  of  course,  on  a 
limited  scale. 

But  when  you  have  good  onion-land,  say 
a  rich  fibrous  loam,  clean  and  fairly  free 
from  weed-seeds,  and  can  put  on  a  good 
coat  of  manure  that  is  also  fairly  free  from 
weed-seeds,  or  on  rather  sandy  land  a  good 
dressing  of  good  fertilizer,  then  you  can 
grow  a  good  and  probably  paying  crop  of 
ordinary  onions  by  the  old  system  of  sow- 
ing seed  in  open  groimd.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  land  should  be  put  in  best 
shape  and  prepared  in  good  time  so  that 
seed  can  be  sown  very  early  in  spring,  or 
just  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
Among  the  best  varieties  we  have  for  this 
purpose  is  Yellow  Globe  (Southport)  and 
Yellow  Danvers,  or  Early  Round  Red  for 
cold,  mucky  soils.  Without  early  sowing, 
the  chances  are  against  success.  Have  the 
surface  perfectly  smooth,  made  so  with  the 
hand-rake  if  necessary,  and  drill  in  the  seed 
with  a  garden  drill,  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
pounds  per  acre.  In  ten  days,  usually,  the 
seed  will  come  up,  and  cultivation  should 
begin  promptly.  The  hand  wheel-hoe  is  the 
tool  for  this.  Run  the  hoes  carefully,  close 
to  the  rows  so  as  to  save  hand-weeding  as 
much  as  possible.  It  takes  work  to  keep 
the  rows  clean  from  weeds,  but  it  must  be 
done,  and  this  promptly.  Keep  the  ground 
loosened  between  the  rows  right  along  to 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  or  until  the 
yellowing  and  falling  over  of  the  tops  show 
that  the  onions  have  about  reached  full 
maturity.  Then  pull  them  promptly  in  a 
dry  time,  and  try  to  keep  them  dry,  if  neces- 
sary by  spreading  in  a  shallow  layer  on  a 
barn  floor  or  loft  until  the  tops  have  nearly 
dwindled  away.  Then  clean  them  by  twist- 
ing remnants  of  tops  and  roots  oft,  put  in 
crates  or  baskets,  and  sell  them.  Unless 
you  have  unusually  good  storage  facilities, 
this  is  better  than  trying  to  hold  them  over 
for  bigger  prices. 


Books  on  Bush  Fruits 

A  lady  reader  who  lives  near  the  sea- 
coast  in  central  New  Jersey,  asks  for  the 
title  of  books  giving  information  on  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  currant  and  gooseberry 
culture,  and  about  the  soil  these  crops  do 
best  on ;  also  what  kind  of  soil  is  needed 
for  growing  good  corn  crops.  Probably 
"Bush  Fruits,"  by  Fred  W.  Card,  published 
by  the  MacMillan  Co.  of  New  York,  at 
about  $1.50  a  copy,  would  fill  the  bill.  The 
sandy  soils  or  sandy  loams  of  New  Jersey 
generally  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  bush  fruits  named,  and  to  that  of  corn 
likewise,  provided  they  are  properly  en- 
riched. Commercial  fertilizers  often  give 
great  results  on  these  soils.  For  straw- 
berries, applications  of  organic  manures, 
such  as  rich  composts  or  stable  manures 
free  from  weed-seeds,  are  of  especial 
benefit.  We  can  and  do  grow  all  these  bush 
fruits,  and  grapes  and  corn  in  the  bargain 
also,  on  our  stronger  soils  quite  success- 
fully. What  is  needed  for  corn,  especially, 
is  a  well-drained  soil  and  plenty  of  plant- 
foods. 


General-Purpose  Sprayers 

A  Virginia  lady  wants  me  to  recommend 
a  "general-purpose"  sprayer  for  spraying 
garden  crops  and  about  a  hundred  trees, 
etc.  I  am  unable  to  do  that,  for  the  general- 
purpose  sprayer  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
more  or  less.  The  garden  sprayer,  such  as 
a  compressed-air  or  a  knapsack  sprayer, 
good  to  spray  garden  crops  all  right,  might 


do  for  spraying  newly  set  or  nursery  trees, 
but  is  wholly  insufficient  for  spraying  larger 
trees,  and  even  the  barrel  sprayers  with 
pump  operated  by  hand  are  only  a  make- 
shift in  treating  large  trees  in  large 
orchards.  Of  course,  a  good  hand  sprayer 
(knapsack  or  compressed  air)  is  almost 
indispensable  in  the  garden  for  spraying 
potatoes,  currants,  cucurbits,  small  trees, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  whitewashing 
fences,  hen-houses,  etc. 


Hiding  Plants  from  Bugs 

A  Vermont  reader  says  he  has  made  a 
practice  of  planting  a  few  sunflower-seeds 
in  melon,  cucumber  and  squash  hills,  and 
letting  the  sunflowers  grow  and  mature.  No 
"bugs"  ever  trouble  his  vines.  It  has  often 
been  recommended  to  plant  a  few  beans,  or 
a  pinch  of  radish-seed,  or  possibly  other 
seeds,  with  the  melon  or  cucumber  seeds,  in 
order  to  hide  the  vine  plants  or  change 
their  scent  so  as  to  "fool"  the  bugs 
(beetles)  and  save  the  plants  from  attack 
while  young,  then  afterward  pull  these 
radish  or  bean  plants  up'  and  give  to  the 
cucurbits  the  room.  That  may  work  in 
some  cases.  But  I  have  known  this  expe- 
dient to  fail  and  the  vine  plants  be  an 
entire  loss.  Sunflowers  would  probably  do 
as  well.  But  when  we  let  such  greedy 
feeders  grow  and  mature,  we  take  the 
needed  plant-food  away  from  the  crops  we 
really  want  and,  especially  in  the  case  of 
melons,  also  rob  them  of  the  sun  and 
warmth  they  must  have  in  order  to  come  to 
maturity.  I  prefer  to  rely  on  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead. 


Pin-Money  from  Grape-Juice 

A  Michigan  lady  asks  for  my  recipe  for 
making  grape  cordial  or  unfermented  grape- 
juice.  Stem  and  nicely  sort  twenty  pounds 
of  black,  well-ripened  grapes.  Mash  them 
somewhat,  and  add  three  quarts  of  water. 
Put  this  on  the  stove  to  heat  until  softened 
so  that  the  juice  will  come  otit  easy.  Then 
put  all  of  it  into  a  jelly-bag  to  drain.  To 
the  juice  add  three  pounds  of  sugar 
(brown),  and  put  on  the  stove  to  come  to 
near  the  boiling-point.  Then  put  into  .bot- 
tles or  fruit-jars,  and  seal  tightly.  This 
"cordial"  is  even  better  and  richer  than  the 
commercial  unfermented  grape-juice  and 
will  keep  all  right  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
sealed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  surplus  grapes 
can  often  be  used  to  best  advantage  and 
great  profit  in  this  manner. 


If  there  is  any  job  that  you  hate  to  do, 
learn  to  do  it  well,  get  really  expert  at  it, 
and  the  labor  will  cease  to  be  a  dread. 


Using  Nitrate  of  Soda 

THE  North  Carolina  plan  of  using  nitrate 
of  soda  in  growing  field-corn  or  other 
corn  is  to  cover  it  in  near  the  roots,  but  not 
on  them,  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  height.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  is  applied  to  the  cotton-plants  at  about 
the  same  stage  of  growth,  care  being  taken 
not  to  apply  it  too  late  in  the  season  and 
thereby  promote  a  late  growth  and  injury 
from  early  frosts.  The  paying  value  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  when  used  as  directed  is 
greatly  underestimated.         W.  M.  King. 


The  Paper  Mulch 

IN  REPLY  to  inquiries  regarding  the  paper 
mulch  for  strawberries,  the  author  and 
inventor  will  reply  by  stating  that  although 
this  is  a  new  method  of  mulch  and  much  is 
yet  to  be  tried  out  by  experience,  which 
takes  time  and  patience  before  it  is  or  can 
be  on  a  par  with  other  perfected  inventions, 
still  enough  has  already  been  learned  to 
satisfy  the  writer  that  it  is  the  coming 
mulch,  in  particular,  in  localities  where 
strawberries,  etc.,  cannot  easily  be  procured 
even  at  prohibitive  figures.  The  heavier 
grade  of  tarred  sheathing  board  or  paper 
so  far  proves  preferable  to  others.  This 
paper,  if  handled  only  with  ordinary  cau- 
tion when  spread  upon  open  (worked)  soil, 
will  last  from  two  to  four  years,  and  as 
ordinarily  strawberry-beds  are,  or  should  be, 
set  fresh  every  two  years  at  least,  the  paper, 
so  far  as  its  enduring  qualities  are  con- 
cerned, fills  the  most  exacting  requirements. 
As  to  removing  the  paper  after  the  fruiting 
season,  I  have  never  done  so,  as  that  at 
this  time  is-  one  grand  feature  why  I  want 
it  there.  We  all  know  that  on  ordinary 
strawberry  ground  the  soil  has  been  en- 
riched by  various  manures  outside  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  that  several  months 
elapse  before  freezing  weather  ensues. 
Legions  of  weeds,  etc..  come  in  and  unless 
removed  by  hand  (a  laborious  process)  the 
bed  is  a  failure.  This  paper  keeps  all  weeds, 
grass,  etc.,  absolutely  down. 

As  a  whole,  I  am  of  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  not  much  preference  between  solid 
narrow  strips  or  those  perforated.  Each 
system  has  peculiar  merits  of  its  own. 

G.  A.  Randall. 


Why  growl  at  the  birds  stealing  cherries 

while  worms  are  steadily  boring  into  the 

roots  of  the  tree?  Go  after  the  worms 
with  a  wire. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 
THE  PERFECT  APPLE 


What  makes  a  perfect  apple?  Pyro.x  makes 
a  perfect  apple  by  protecting  fruit  and  foliage 
from  codling  motli  and  other  leaf  eating  in- 
sects besides  acting  as  a  fungicide.  It  makes 
the  fruit  hang  on  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  in 
the  Fall  which  gives  better  color,  waxiness  and 
keeping  quality,  giving  that  "finish"  which 
brings  the  top  market  price.  If  you  like  good 
fruit, — use  Pj^rox  and  have  it.  Wise  growers 
are  ordering  early.  Ask  the  Bowker  Insecti- 
cide Co.,  of  Boston,  for  book  on  spraying. 


Fertilizer 


For  Broadcast 
Top-dressing 
or  Sowing 
in  Rows 


Spreads  to  width 
of  5  ft.  10  inches, 

eoo  to  1000  lbs. 

per  acre. 


LOW— EASIEST  TO  LOAD 

Broad  tires,  no  rutting.  Quick  changeB  from  sowing 
In  rows  to  broadcasting,  also  for  thick  and  thin 
spreading.  Furnished  with  shafts  or  tongue. 
Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testiniouials. 

Specitd'  Large  Size,  Sowt  8  Feet  3  Inches  Wide, 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A,  T.  CO. 

Box  210  Ckicopee  Falls.  Mau. 


Kill  the  vannin 
in  your  poultry  house  i 
by  the  use  of  this  bucket 
spray  pump.    Whits  waili 
your  buildings  and  (ences,  spray 
your  small  trees,  bushes,  and  vegetablei, 
wash  your  porches,  windows  and  vehi- 
dss  wilh  it.    100  lbs.  steady  pressure: 
biooze  ball  valves;  candle  wick  pacldng. 

mm 

throughoat 

SolutioD  comes  in  contact  with  brass  paris 
only.  Easier  to  repack  than  any  similar 
outfit  made.    With  or  without  bucket.  ^ 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  it.  Also  write 
for  special  booklets.     Complete  line. 

BATEMAN  M'FG  CO. 
Box  1388  Grenlocfa,  N.  X 


S  FARMING 


Why  not  learn  the  improved  methods  of  intensive 
scientific  agriculture  at  home?  You  should  learn  all 
about  our  fine  proposition.  Faculty  of  Experts,  vari- 
ous Courses,  etc.  General  Farming,  Small-farm  Coarse, 
Poultry,  Track,  Frait,  Dairying,  Stock,  etc.  Learn  how  we  teach 
yoa  to  farm  yoar  farm.  Write  today  which  line  of  farm- 
ing interests  you  and  get  interesting  particulars,  and 

VALUABLE  BOOKLET  FREE 
"How  to  Ma-ke  the  Farm  Pay  More** 

More  profit  for  the  farmer.    A  safe  way  out  for  the  c>ty 
man  or  woman.  Students  the  world  over.  Tour  opportunity 
to  get  ahead.   Easy  terms.    Write  today. 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL,  172  Laird  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Mnm. 


SPRAY 


FRUITS  AND 
FIE1X>  CROPS 

I  ADd  do  wbitewaehing  is  most  effectual,  ecoDomicsl, 
[  rapid  K^j.     8&tiif»otiQQ  guwanMed.  BROWN'S 

?§wEi?'*  Auto-Sprays 

No.  1 ,  sbowD  h«re,  ia  fitted  with  A»it(>.Prp  Noxit»— 
does  work  of  3  ordinary  sprayers.    Esdoreed  by  Ex- 
'  perimeatStatioaa  and  300,000  others.  styleaud 
'  eizea  of    banil    sod  power  spraycrB— al eo  pric*! 
aod   TaJuabU  Spraying  la  our  Fr*e  Jkwh* 

Write  postal  now. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANV 

IS  Jay  St.&oehorteivM.  I. 


S „___  l-I--^e*fc   New  and  used  belling  and  pulleys, 
P*^y  XxOSC   Write  us  direct  for  inside  rates. 
Atlantic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilmingrton,  Del, 


STRAWBERRIES 

riaots  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  millloD 
120  acres  plauted  in  103  voi  ieties.  A\) 
the  staudai'dB  aud  the  tno.at  promising  ot 
the  new  ODea.  Largest  grower  In 
America.  Every  plant  true  to  name, 
Alao  Raspberry, Blackberry, Goosebei  rv 
and  Currant  Plants,  Oiape  Vines,  CaU- 
fornia  Privet  and  other  Shrubbery. 
Cultural  directiouB  with  each  ship- 
ment. Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE.  Send 
«  postal  today.  My  personal  guarautee 
^ack  of  every  sale. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  I 
40  Market  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Spray  Now 


ON  MARCH  15th,  we  expect  to  start 
spraying  for  San  Jose  scale,  using  the 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  solution 
diluted  ten  times  with  water.  In  badly 
infested  orchards  spraying  with  the  same 
strength  of  solution  should  also  be  done  in 
the  fall  after  the  leaves  are  off.  One  appli- 
cation, however,  in  the  spring  will  ordinarily 
be  enough. 

Even  though  our  orchards  may  be  entirely 
free  from  San  Jose  scale,  a  good,  thorough 
application  at  this  time  on  all  our  trees — 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  apples  and 
quinces — is  a'  hygienic  measure  that  pays 
big.'  For  example  ;  on  the  apple,  this  treat- 
ment will  help  a  lot  in  preventing  the  future 
plant-lovise,  blister-mite  and  apple  leaf- 
hopper  crops,  all  of  which  are  particularly 
troublesome  with  us. 

In  the  case,  though,  of  the  apple  leaf-hop- 
per, it  should  be  said  that  the  adults  ma.y 


The  three  photographs  shown  on  this  page 
tell  of  the  practical  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  ■who  contributes  so  frequently  to 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Burning  brush-heaps 
were  familiar  sights  in  the  early  history  of 
the  improvement  of  this  farm  in  Michigan 

live  over  the  winter,  and  these  may  cause 
trouble,  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented. 
Our  worst  leaf  and  twig  disease  of  the 
peach  is  known  by  the  name  "Leaf-Curl." 
It  is  said  that  this  one  disease  causes  a 
$3,000,000  loss  to  the  peach  industry  every 
year,  and  yet  this  can  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  same  spraying.  All  spring  infection 
of  Leaf-Curl  comes  from  spores  that  are 
lodged  in  the  bark.  Here  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  shows  its  value  as  a  fungicide  in 
preventing  the  germination  of  these  spores. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Michigan. 


Cataloguing  an  Orchard 

"'TiOUT  a  thousand,"  Hiram  had  replied 
■Dwhen  I  asked  him  how  many  apple- 
trees  there  were  in  his  orchard.  "Mebbe 
not  quite  so  many,  but  more'n  I  can  care 
for,"  he  added.  My  count  had  been  fi\e 
hundred  and  forty,  and  I  bought  the  place 
on  my  own  figuring  rather  than  his. 

Hiram  West  was  an  honest  man  and  a 
truthful  one.  He  had  told  me  what  he  him- 
self believed.  His  orchard  had  grown  up 
around  him,  he  or  his  children  had  set  out 
every  tree  on  the  place,  and  he  knew  the 
trees  almost  as  well  as  he  knew  his  children. 
They  had  been  planted  at  odd  moments,  a 
few  at  a  time,  and  the  rows  were  not  regular 
nor  the  varieties  kept  together.  Yet  with 
Hiram  this  did  not  matter  much,  for  he 
knew  every  tree  by  its  first  name,  knew  its 
age,  its  birthday  anniversary  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  yield  for  each  year  of 
its  life. 

But  when  I  bought  the  orchard,  it  mat- 
tered a  lot,  for  I  could  not  keep  more  than 
five  of  them  in  mind  at  once.  So  this  was 
where  something  must  be  done.  I  must 
know  my  trees,  and  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  me  to  attempt  to  learn  five  hundred 


Elberta  peaches  set  in  the  spring  of  1910,  just 
after  the  land  had  been  cleared.  A  cover 
crop  of  oats  and  vetch  is  just  coming  up 

and  fifty  of  them  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 
Any  system  of  numbering  row  and  tree  on 
a  chart  was  impracticable,  because  the  trees 
were  not  in  regular  rows  nor  set  at  equal 
distances  apart.  So  the  conditions  called 
for  the  numbering  and  marking  of  each 
individual    tree.     Tin    numbers    and  zinc 


strips  I  did  not  like,  and  finally  decided  to 
paint  the  numerals  on  the  trunk  with  white 
paint.    This  I  did  before  the  picking  season. 

Then  I  took  a  little  note-book  and  gave 
three  lines  to  each  tree  number.  Hiram  and 
I  went  over  the  orchard  together,  he  telling 
me  the  variety  of  each  tree  and  snatches  of 
the  treatment  which  it  had  recently  received. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  "I  put  a  big  mulch 
of  manure  'round  that  tree  last  fall.  It's  one 
of  the  money-makers."  All  this  information 
I  entered  in  the  little  book  opposite  the 
number  of  the  tree.  At  spare  moments  I 
would  go  over  the  orchard  by  myself  and 
add  comments  on  the  crop.  I  made  entries 
like  these  :  "Big  yield,  extra  fine  color  and 
size."  "Big  yield,  size  small,  color  poor." 
"Few  apples,  badly  injured  by  curculio." 
Whenever  I  was  on  hand  at  the  picking  of  a 
tree,  I  added  the  size  of  the  crop,  together 
with  the  date  of  picking.  Thus  I  now  find 
that  tree  No.  341  yielded  four  barrels  of 
fair-quality  apples  and  was  picked  on  Sep- 
tember 14th. 

These  details,  while  vitally  important  to 
me,  were  not  necessary  to  Hiram.  He  knew 
about  when  the  different  varieties  would  be 
ready  to  pick,  and  he  could  remember  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  treatment  which 
the  free  had  received.  But  the  lack  of  this 
cataloguing  had  cost  Hiram  West  thousands 
of  dollars,  not  in  the  details  above  men- 
tioned, but  in  the  broader  view  which  comes 
from  study  of  the  record  at  leisure.  He 
knew  he  had  too  many  varieties,  but  his  guess 
at  the  number  of  them  would  have  been 
about  one  half  of  the  truth.  He  knew  that 
certain  varieties  were  especially  profitable, 
while  certain  others  were  scarcely  worth 
picking.  He  thought  he  had  a  lot  of  the 
profitable  trees  and  only  a  few  of  the  poor 
ones.  He  thought  he  had  a  thousand  trees, 
when  he  really  had  but  half  of  that  number. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  record  has  told 
me — the  owner  of  three  months — about  the 
orchard  that  had  grown  up  around  Hiram 
West.  " 

There  are  545  trees  in  this  orchard,  con- 
sisting of  39  varieties. 

Of  the  most  profitable  variety  there  are 
74  trees.  Of  the  best  apple  grown  on  the 
place  there  are  only  17  and  of  these  half 
are  recent  top-grafts. 

There  are  14  trees  of  a  local  variety,  the 
pride  of  Hiram's  heart  and  the  second  best 
for  profit. 

But  of  a  variety  scarcely  worth  picking 
there  are  23,  and  of  another  kind  of  no 
value  at  all  there  are  16  trees. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  actual  number 
of  good  trees  is  less  than  one-half,  and  of 
the  poor  trees  flearly  double,  what  Hiram 
thought  he  possessed.  The  loss  is  obvious, 
the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents.    The  cost  of 


One  of  Mr.  Rogers'  seven-year-old  peach- 
trees.      This   particular   one,  in    191  1, 
yielded    six    bushels    of  first-class 
peaches,  which  sold  at  $2  per  bushel 

caring  for  these  useless  trees,  the  potential 
loss  of  profit  that  might  have  been. 

Sitting  here,  this  evening,  before  the  fire, 
I  can  intelligently  make  plans  for  the  future 
of  my  orchard.  I  know  that  for  a  commer- 
cial success  the  varieties  should  be  as  few 
as  four  or  five.  Before  I  had  studied  this 
catalogue,  my  plan  had  been  to  top-graft  all 
odd  kinds  over  to  the  more  profitable.  But 
now  I  know  that  I  must  go  slow,  for  too 
many  trees  would  be  put  out  of  the  bearing 
class  at  once.  Hiram  has  told  me  which  are 
the  valuable  varieties ;  I  have  only  to  figure 
out  what  proportion  of  trees  I  can  afford  to 
top-graft  this  coming  spring  to  decide  on  my 
work.  Thus  the  thirty-nine  non-revenue 
producers  will  become,  in  a  few  years, 
raisers  of  profitable  apples.  Forty  more 
trees,  one,  two  or  three  trees  to  a  variety, 
will  be  changed  over  to  the  successful  local 
variety.  If  I  stopped  right  here,  in  a  few 
years  my  orchard  would  have  a  50  per  cent, 
larger  yield  of  its  biggest  money-getters,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  increase  of 
its  second  best  crop. 

And  had  Hiram  years  ago  had  set  before 
him  the  figures  which  are  now  before  me,  he 
then  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  He 
simply  couldn't  have  stood  for  the  present 
conditions.  This  is  another  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  little  red  note-book. 

Henry  Wolfe. 


The  Useful  Rad  isn 

WHEN  sowing  onion-seed,  mix  in  some 
radish-seed.  It  germinates  more  quickly 
than  onions,  and  the  rows  can  be  cultivated 
before  the  weeds  are  fairly  started.  With- 
out radishes  the  rows  cannot  be  seen  for 
several-  weeks.    By  that  time  the  weeds  will 


BIRD 


Costs  Less  Than 
Shingles —Lasts  Longer — 
Adds  Fire  Protection 


These  are  the  three  BIG  reasons  that  have  led  thousands  ?5 
of  farmers  and  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  big  railway  ZS 
systems  to  use  ^ 


PAROID  ROOFING 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  hardest  service  in  every 
climate  for  years.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
laid  NEPQNSET  Paroid  on  one  of  their  train  sheds  nine 
years  ago.  Last  summer  when  the  shed  was  torn  down  the 
NEP ONSET  Paroid  roofing  was  found  to  be  in  so  good  con- 
dition that  it  was  cut  in  strips  and  used  to  re-roof  several 
suburban  stations.  Isn't  that  the  kind  of  a  roof  you  want 
for  your  farm  buildings  ? 

Send  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Roofing 

and  the  name  of  a  NeponseT  dealer  near  you.  He 
is  reliable.   Send  postal  today. 

F.W.  BIRD  &  SON, 


NEPONSET  Proslate 
makes  a  handsome  red  or 
green  roof  for  houses. 


New  York  Chicago 


)  181  Neponsel  St.,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Washington        Portland,  Ore*        San  Francisco 


Canadian  Plant:  Hamilton,  Ont. 


.50  Buys  This  Elegant 

Top  Buggy. 


Retail  Price  $60.00.  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Spring  Wagons, '  Farm  Wagons.  We 
have  cut  out  our  Jobbers,  our  Whole- 
salers and  our  Retailers  and  offer  YOU 
their  profit.    Write  today  for  our 

Free  Catalog  and  Delivered  Prices. 

Mutual  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

station    66.Ui    East  Bt.  Louis,  HL 


WARRANTED  I 
FOR 

Five 
Yearst 


FOR    INFORMATION   AS    TO    LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
CROWING  SECTION— 

along  the 

Atlantic  Coast 

RAILROAD 


in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WILBCrR  McCOY, 
A.  &  I.  Agt.  for  Florida, 
Alabama,  Georgia, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


E.  N.  CLARK, 
A.&  I.Agt.t'orVirginla 
and  the  Carolinas, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


450>000  Y 


200  Varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  eterBest 

rooted  stook.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  maileii  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  ROESCn  &  SON.  Box  E,  Fredonia,  N.  T. 


One  Doiiar 
a  Wheel 


Puts  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
On  Your  Wagon  Now  «» 

Only  S4  to  have  a  set  of  Empire  Low  Steel  Wheels 
on  your  farm  wagon  for  your  henviest  hauling. 

End  your  drudgery  of  high  lifting  at  once  bveend- 
Ing  only  $1  a  wheel!  Pay  balance  after  30  days'  trial. 
Your  money  right  back  if  the  wheels  are  nqtaB  rep- 
resented. We  pay  the  freight  both  ways. 
You  are  not  out  one  cent.  Write  ua  today*^ 
for  our  "Dollar-a- Wheel'*  offer. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
Will  do.  We  will  Bend  you  FREE  a  Perfect 
Meaeurln?  Device  to  measure  your  axles 
with.  Send  for  Catalog  of  1912  Models  of 
our  Famous  Empire  Farmers'  Handy  Wag- 
ona.    Address  (30) 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  523,  Quincy,  ISL 


rtxn  A  IBf  IllFWIll  rP'f^et^he  best  plants  at  low  prices. 
StATMAKEK  &  SON,  Wyomiiic,  Bel. 


!  '•"•tuiui^  III.  I 


CENTURY 

Ready  Mixed  Paint 


Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years 

$1.30 
.70 

Freight  Paid 


OENTUEY  HOUSE  PAINT,  in  1-gaI.  cans. 
Any  Color.    Terms  cash,   -   -   Per  Gallon, 
CENTURY  BARN    PAINT,   in  1-gal.  cans, 
Red,  Green,  and  Gray.  Terms  cash.  Per  Gallon, 

to  any  station  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  all  orders  of  six  gal- 
lons or  more,  except  to  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Colo.,  N.  M.,  Tex., 
Okla.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  La.,  Ga.  and  Pla.  Delivered  price 
to  these  States  5c.  per  gallon  additional. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card,  catalogue  and  prices, 
or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  the 
Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 

CENTURY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  228,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  191 2 


Your  alfalfa 
should  net  $40 
an  acre.  Your 
fruit  much  more. 


This  is  addressed  to  the  average  man. 

Average  ambition,  average  strength,  average 
determination,  average  willingness  to  work, 
average  intelligence  and  a  little  money  will  bring 
certain  and  big  returns  if  invested  in  the  marvelous 

an  Joaquin 

Valley,  California 

Greater  wealth  is  coming  from  California's  farms  than  from 
her  mines,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  the  center  of  pro- 
duction. 

About  40,000  developed  farms  are  being  cultivated.  There 
is  room  for  liX),0(X)  more. 

The  soil,  the  climate,  the  water  for  irrigation  is  there,  all 
that  is  needed  is  men  —  honest,  ambitious  men  and  women, 
who  will  work  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  labor. 

Go  NOW  —  you  can  buy  a  farm  cheap  and  on  terms  that 
will  allow  the  land  to  pay  for  itself.  On  your  deferred  pay- 
ments the  interest  charge  will  be  only  six  per  cent,  or  less. 

Go  this  Spring,  buy  forty  or  eighty  acres,  even  ten  or  twenty 
will  give  you  a  good  living  and  a  surplus,  put  most  of  your 
place  to  alfalfa — get  a  few  good  dairy  cows  from  the  man 
who  owns  the  creamery  (he  will  sell  them  to  you  on  time) 
and  from  the  start  there  will  be  an  income.  After  the  first 
year  the  profits  from  the  place  will  meet  all  payments  — ■  in 
four,  or  at  most  five,  years  you  will  be  out  of  debt  and  the 
sole  proprietor  of  a  home  that  can  be  sold  for  $250  or  more 
per  acre  and  will  bring  you  a  net  income  of  at  least  $40  an 
acre. 

Can  you  do  as  well  where  you  are? 

If  you  can  you  are  unusual  and  your  California  profits  will 
likewise  be  above  the  average. 

I  am  tr>'ing  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you,  an  average 
man,  reasonably  may  expect  to  do  in  this  wonderful  valley. 
I  say  that  you  should  earn  a  net  income  of  at  least  $40  an 
acre  from  the  soil.  I  know  hundreds  of  men  who  would 
think  that  their  land  was  sick  if  it  netted  them  only  $40  an 
acre  above  all  expenses. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  wife  and  to  your  children 
to  investigate  what  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  offers  you.  It  will 
cost  just  2  cents  —  for  a  stamp — to  mail  the  coupon  to  me. 

I  will  send  you  •; 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  ; 
General  Colonization  Agent, A .T.  &  S.F.Ry. 
2312  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago:  \ 


be  so  large  as  to  almost  hide  the  small 
onion-plants.  By  following  this  rule  we 
got  a  good  stand  of  both,  and  gave  them 
thorough  cultivation.  The  soil  had  been 
well  enriched  and  thoroughly  prepared  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  radishes  were  large 
j  enough  to  eat,  and  as  there  were  so  many, 
we  decided  to  sell  them.  We  had  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  them  at  a  fair  price.  Later 
on  came  the  onions.  With  these  the  profits 
were  not  so  large  as  with  the  radishes.  For 
several  years  afterward  we  made  a  business 
of  raising  radishes  in  this  way.  We  also 
had  good  success  with  cucumbers.  We 
planted  them  as  early  as  the  soil  could  be 
prepared  and  was  warm  and  dry  enough. 
After  they  were  up,  if  there  happened  to 
be  a  frost,  we  covered  them  lightly  with 
hay  or  straw,  and  also  dusted  them  with 
dry  air-slaked  lime  to  keep  off  the  striped 
bug,  and  watered  them  well  every  evening 
when  the  weather  was  dry.  In  this  way  we 
succeeded  in  having  large  slicing  cucumbers 
quite  early.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Burk. 


Your  dairy  cows 
should  bring  you 
$90  a  year — your 
hens  $1  each. 


If  you  are  above 
the  averaige  your 
profits  will  be 
above,  too. 


Can  you  do  as 
well  where  you 
are? 


March  1  to 
April  15.  $33 
Chicago  to 
California. 


the  new  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  book — 
it  tells  the  story  of 
other  men's  expe- 
rience. 

If  you  wish,  I 
will  tell  you  just 
what  it  will  cost 
you  to  go  and  see 
for  yourself.  That 
will  convince  you. 


Please  send  new  San  Joaquin  Valley  book,  Free. 


Addr. 


PER  ACRE  FROM  MY 

eeJlNDPil'S  PRIDE  ONIONS 


frown  by  ^  one  of  my  cuEtomers  the  GTLBERTSON  WAY!  If  I  can'ti>rOTJethis  toyoa, 
will  pay  all  your  expenses  to  Mason  City  and  return,  no  matter  where  you  livel  Write 
for  my  FREE  Book  TODAY.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  average  S4O0  to  8600  per  acre  net 
profit,  every  year,  on  ordinary  farm  land!  I  won't  charge  you  one  cent  for  tb.is inf orma* 
tion!  Raise  GRANDPA^S  PRIDE  GLOBE  0?aONS  the  Gilbertson  icay,  and  make  a/orturie 
from  a/eio  acres,  in  two  or  three  years!   Write  me  TODAY! 

A.  O.  GlLBERTSONp  Krop  Krank,     Box  7G7.    Mason  City»  Iowa 


p^ppp'CBLACKBERBIES 

.^i^-*  a  AX.*   JL  have  a  reputation  for 

highest  (luality  fruit 
and  heavy  yields.  $300.00  per  acre  no  uncommon 
returns.    1100  acres  fruit  plants,  trees,  farm 
seeds,  etc.  Special  Premiam— With  every  $1.00 
purchase  10  kernels  grown  from  the  10  grand 
Champion  Ears  of  Com  of  the  National  Corn 
Show  without  extra  charge.    We  paid  $350.00 
for  the  10  ears,  and  they  are  worth  it.  Send 
for  hands^-me  catalog. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,    New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


QUAKER  CITY  MILLS 

Sold  direct  from  Factory  to  User. 

On  the  market  since  1S67.  23  styles  for  grind- 
ing Corn  and  Cob,  Feed  and  Table  Meal.  | 
Shock  and  Kaffir  Corn  and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Sent  on  Free  Trials  Freig'ht  Paid, 
Engines.  Cutters,  SheUers.    Catalog  Free, 

A.  W.  STRAUB  COMPA>V 
Dept.  B  3733  Filbeit  St^  Tbitadelphia,  Pa. 
Dept.  X  3703  So.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Snmmer  &  Fall  Bearing 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  large  breedere  and  our  plants 
bearioads  of  luscious  berries  from  Ju^ 
until  winter.  ONE  PLANT  FREE  lor 
testing,  or  send  10c  for  mailing  expense 
and  get  a  pair  of  fine  MALE  and 
F EJU.LE  plants.   Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Box  814,  Osage,  Iowa 


Sunny  Tennessee ! 

That  section  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  traveled  by  the 
Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  isrich  in  natu- 
ral resources,  and  its  climatic  conditions  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soils  offer  unexcelled  opportunities  for  the  profitable 

Erodnction  of  grains.grasses.livest^ck  and  truck  crops.  Fer- 
le  and  attraetiTe  farm  lands  ma;  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 

WPIXF  ^*  ^O'"  FREE 

W  IVl  1  IL  Deecriptive  Literature.  (9) 

H.  F.SMITH, Traffic  Mgr.,  Dept.  S,  Nasfaviltejenn. 


I'll  Trust  You  llj^^t^r 

paid,  my  1912  Chatham  Mill.    UseS)  days 
tree;  then  send  back,  at  my  expense,  or 
buy  on  time,  paying  lowest  price  on  re- 
liable Grader  and  Cleaner.  Positively 
not  one  penny  asked  till  mill  lias 
proven  satisfactory.  Free  loan  in- 
cludes both  Mill  and  Bagger.  (Power 
Attachmentand  Corn  GradineAttach-j 
meat,  also*  where  wanted.)  The 

Uliainam  and  separator 

^^^^  handles  perfectly  all  seed  grains  —  oatSt 
Banso^^^^  wheat,  corn,  barley,  flax,  clover,  timothy, 
Campbell  etc.  Bemoves  all  weed  seed,  all  cracked  or 
sickly  grains;  all  chaff,  dirt,  dust.  Puts  pure  seed 
in  bngs.  Handles  SO  bu.  per  hour;  gras  or  hand  power.  Easi- 
est-running mill  on  earth. 

WRITE  POSTAt  for  astonndine  book,  "Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big-  Crops."  Based  on  45  years'  ex- 
perience. Tells  how  250,000  farmers,  at  almost  no  expense, 
are  increasing  their  crops  one-fourth.  Shows  pictures  of 
crops  and  of  farmers  who  use  the  Chatham  System,  and 
many  letters  from  them.  Explains  Chatham  Mill  and  my  great 
free  trial,  low  price,  credit  offer.  Postal  brings  all— free, 

SSTKE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detro'it— Kansas  Crty-Minneapolis 


Takes  cockle,  wild  oats,  tame  oats* 
smut,  etc.,  from  seed  wheat;  any 
mixture  from  flax;  buck- 
hom  from  clover;  sorts 
corn  for  drop  planter;  ac- 
tually handles  70  different 
seed  grain  mixtures. 


The  Codling- Moth 

APPLES  have  played  an  important  part  in 
■'»■  human  history  ever  since  Eve's  early 
mishap  brought  upon  her  numerous  de- 
scendants the  necessity  of  earning  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  And  it 
would  seem  that  as  an  extra  punishment  for 
this  folly  of  our  ancestress  various  insects 
and  fungi  have  carried  the  matter  a  step 
farther,  so  that  now  we  have  to  earn  even 
our  apples  through  a  continual  flow  of  our 
perspiring  brows.  But,  as  in  many  punish- 
ments, there  is  in  this  a  mitigation  if  we 
know  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  we  find 
that  if  we  learn  to  work  the  brains  behind 
the  brows,  the  latter  will  not  have  to  sweat 
so  much. 

Often  we  bite  into  an  appetizing  looking 
apple,  knowing  well  that  the  best  flavor  of 
an  apple  comes  through  biting  rather  than 
by  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  we  find  to  our 
disgust  that  our  apple  has  been  enjoyed  by 
another  creature  who  got  at  it  earlier  than 
we.  We  are  lucky  indeed  if  we  get  our 
mouthful  of  apple  simply  peppered  with  the 
waste  matter  from  the  burrow  that  defiles  it 
and  do  not  set  our  teeth  through  the  dis- 
turbed squirming  little  interloper  himself. 
If  we  were  able  to  look  dispassionately  at 
this  little  rascal  which  has  made  its  house 
and  earned  its  living  in  our  apple  without 
sweating  at  all,  we  should  find  it  a  plump 
caterpillar,  of  pinkish  color  with  a  brownish- 
red  head.  The  first  three  segments  of  its 
body  have  each  a  pair  of  legs  and  each  leg 
ends  in  a  single  claw.  But*as  if  these  true 
legs  were  not  enough  to  carry  it  on  its 
travels,  it  also  has  the  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  segments  of  the  abdomen  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  fleshy  prolegs,  and.  as  if  to 
bring  up  a  safe  rear,  the  last  segment  ends 
in  a  proleg  that  helps  it  to  hold  on  and  push 
its  way  in  its  apple  world. 

This  larva  of  the  codling-moth  usually 
enters  the  apple  at  the  blossom  end  and  is 
very  likely  to  make  a  tunnel  down  by  the 
side  of  the  core  until  it  reaches  about  the 
middle  of  the  apple,  and  then,  feeling  en- 
tirely safe,  it  pushes  its  way  into  the  pulp. 
The  little  creature  weaves  a  thread  of  silk 
as  it  goes ;  maybe  it  does  this  purposely, 
but  perhaps  incidentally.  The  spinneret  is 
situated  in  its  lower  lip.  and  wherever  it 
goes  it  spins  "street  yarn."  In  this  silk  are 
entangled  the  pellets  of  the  undigested  apple, 
making  a  very  disagreeable-looking  mass. 
This  codling-larva  gets  its  growth,  as  do  all 
other  insects,  by  shedding  its  skin  as  often 
as  it  becomes  too  tight  for  it.  After  a  time 
it 'begins  to  feel  grown  up  and  thinks  of 
getting  out  into  a  larger  world  than  its  apple, 
and  commences  to  make  a  large  tunnel  out 
to  the  apple-rind.  Sometimes  it  will  even 
make  a  door  in  the  rind  before  it  is  ready 
to  go  out ;  if  so,  it  wisely  puts  a  plug  of 
debris  fastened  together  with  silk  into  this 
exit  and  thus  still  has  a  safe  retreat  without 
fear  of  intruders. 

The  larva  of  the  fall  brood  usually  leaves 
the  apple  before  winter.  If  meanwhile  the 
apple  has  fallen,  it  crawls  from  the  ground 
and  up  the  tree  and  there  under  the  loose 
bark  it  makes  a  little  silken 
cocoon  about  itself  as  snug  as 
you  please.  If  the  apple  has 
been  gathered  and  placed  in  a 
barrel  or  crate  for  shipment,  it 
makes  the  best  of  its  oppor- 
tunities and  makes  its  cocoon  in 
the  shipping-case.  In  fact,  this 
little  rascal  is  an  opportunist  and 
will  use  any  old  board  or  piece 
or  anything  else  around  the 
orchard,  or  any  corner  in  the  packing-room 
that  is  convenient  for  spinning  its  cocoon. 
But  this  little  silken  house  is  simply  for 
protection,  for  this  caterpillar,  if  it  makes  its 
cocoon  in  autumn,  does  not  change  its  form 
after  it  has  retired  within  its  silken  cell. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  stays  as  lively  as 
ever  within  its  retreat  until  spring,  then  it 
changes  its  last  caterpillar  skin  and  appears 
as  a  little,  brownish,  oblong  object  quite 
devoid  of  legs  or  wings.  A  little  later  this 
brown  shell  breaks  open,  and  from  it  issues 
a  most  beautiful  little  moth  with  long  and 
delicate  antennx  and  a  brown  mottled  body, 
with  wings  ornamented  by  wavy  bands  of 
ashy  gray  and  brown  lines  ;  the  tips  of  the 
front  wings  are  dark  brown  with  a  pattern 
of  bronze  gold  wrought  into  them.    The  hind 


"As  snug  a, 
you  please" 

of  fence. 


wings  are  shiny  brown  with  darker  edges 
and  bordered  with  fringe.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  this  exquisite  little  moth  could 
be  the  cause  of  the  great  apple  tunnel  into 
our  beautiftil  apple !  But  her  mischief  is 
not  complete,  for  as  soon  as  the  apple- 
blossoms  fall  and  before  the  calyx  of  the 
young  apple  is  closed,  she  lays  her  egg  in 
this  living  cup ;  not  only  one  egg,  but  many, 
and  places  each  in  a  cup  by  itself,  and  then 
goes  on  her  way  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  her  performances.  Now  right  here  is 
where  we  need  to  use  our  brains  to  some 
purpose.  We  must  observe  carefully  just 
the  period  when  the  petals  of  the  apple- 
blossoms  have  fallen  and  before  the  calyx 


This  exquisite  (?)  lit- 
tle moth  does  much 
dcimage.  The  young 
apple  to  the  left  is 
just  right  to  be 
sprayed 


lobes  close  and  protect  the  iniquitous  little 
egg.  If  we  spray  our  trees  with  any  of  the 
Paris  green  or  arsenic  solutions  at  this  time, 
then  the  caterpillar  that  hatches  from  the 
egg  gets  a  dose  of  poison  with  its  first  break- 
fast and  troubles  us  no  more.  But  if  the 
calyx  lobes  close,  the  little  worm  finds  noth- 
ing to  disagree  with  it  when  it  takes  its  first 
meal,  and  works  its  way  into  the  apple. 
And  after  that  we  can  spray  until  our  brows 
drip  and  the  codling-caterpillar  is  none  the 
worse  for  our  efforts. 

Xor  is  it  often  so  simple  as  this,  for  in 
most  localities  the  codling-moth  develops  a 
second  brood  in  early  summer ;  and  the 
moth,  finding  no  fit  place  in  an  old  apple- 
blossom  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs,  deposits 
them  upon  leaves  or  upon  the  sides  of  the 
young  apples.  Thus  the  larvse  of  the  second 
brood  mar  the  surface  of  the  apple  and  push 
their  way  into  the  pulp  through  the  side. 
The  entomologists  now  are  busy  with  many 


Getting  at  the  heart  of  the  apple 


experiments,  trying  to  ascertain  at  just  what 
time  in  the  summer  the  trees  should  be 
sprayed  so  that  these  newly  hatched  larvae 
may  be  poisoned  before  they  are  safely  hid- 
den within  the  apples. 

There  is  another  excellent  way  to  get  even 
with  this  pest  of  our  orchards ;  that  is.  to 
keep  the  orchard  clear  of  hiding-places  for 
the  cocoons.  Take  away  all  old  board-piles, 
fences  and  trash,  and  keep  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  clear  of  large  flakes  of  bark.  Then 
coax  to  the  orchard  by  means  of  bits  of 
beef-fat  those  greatest  friends  of  the  farmer 
and  orchardist :  the  chickadees  and  nut- 
hatches and  woodpeckers.  The  way  to  do 
this  is  to  tie  strips  of  beef-fat  five  or  six 
inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  birds  will  go^ 
to  the  feast  and  will  stay  to  labor  for  theif 
host,  and  they  will  not  only  hunl  out  the 
codling-moth  larvK  from  their  <■  jcoons,  but 
they  will  attack  the  canker-worms  and  the 
eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar,  and,  in  fact,  will 
spend  their  time  fighting  our  enemies  for  us. 
This  is  no  theory.  It  has  been  tried  in  many 
orchards  in  the  East,  with  check  experi- 
ments in  neighboring  orchards,  and  the 
results  have  been  remarkable. 

The  codling-caterpillar  injures  the  fruit 
in  many  ways :  the  apples  are  likely  to  be 
stunted  and  fall  early :  the  apples  rot  about 
the  injured  places  and  thus  cannot  be  stored 
successfully;  apples  thus  injured  look  unat- 
tractive and  therefore  lose  in  market  value; 
the  wormy  apples  packed  in  barrels  rot  and 
contaminate  all  the  neighboring  apples.  Nor 
does  the  codling-moth  confine  all  its  energies 
to  apples.  It  also  attacks  pears  and  some- 
times peaches. 

And  how  much  do  you  suppose  New  York 
State  alone  pays  every  year  for  the  privilege 
of  having  these  insects  live  happy  lives  in 
their  apple  crop?  This  has  been  estimated" 
at  three  million  dollars  per  year ;  and  if 
New  York  pays  this  much  for  having  wormy 


apples,  think  of  the  cost  yearly  to  the  whole 
United  States !  And  all  this  great  loss  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  best  apple-growers 
are  troubled  very  little  with  the  codling- 
moth,  and  any  man  who  has  an  orchard  and 
who  knows  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  has 
enterprise  enough  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  in  fact  any  -man  who  can 
show  himself  to  be  smarter  than  a  little 
brown  moth  with  wings  not  half  an  inch 
long,  can  be  sure  of  sending  to  market  apples 
free  from  imperfections.  And  if  the  boys  of 
the  farm  would  take  hold  of  the  matter,  they 
might  save  enotigh  fruit  in  this  way  to  pay 
their  expenses  at  some  agricultural  college. 
This  is  a  matter  surely  worthy  of  thought 
and  of  careful  attention  to  anyone  who  owns 
an  apple-tree.  Anna  B.  Comstock. 


A  Complete  Garden 
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J  very  large  for  a 
home  garden,  so 
we  have  taken  the 
t  liberty  to  make  it 
I  smaller.  We  have 
M  made  our  plan  for 
j  a  plot  four  rods 
j  wide  by  ten  rods 
r  long,  or  one 
I  fourth  of  an  acre. 
1  If  one  wishes  a 
N  still  smaller  gar- 
I  den,  the  rows 
-L  should  be  made 


shorter,  leaving  the  same  number  of  rows. 

This  is  not  just  a  summer  garden,  but  one 
for  all  the  year  and  should  supply  all  vege- 
tables needed,  except  potatoes,  by  a  good- 
sized  family. 

Select  a  piece  of  land  convenient  to  the 
house,  well  drained,  but  not  too  dry.  Cover 
thickly  with  manure  fresh  from  the  stable, 
and  plow  four  inches  deep.  Then  harrow 
thoroughly  three  times  at  intervals  of  three 
days,  until  the  harrow  goes  as  deep  as  it  is 
plowed. 

We  have  divided  our  garden  into  rows. 
First,  three  rows  six  feet  apart  for  fruit ; 
then  sixteen  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  last 
three  being  only  eighty-five  feet  long,  leav- 
ing space  at  one  end  for  ten  beds,  six  feet 
wide  by  nine,  for  small  stuffs  and  space  for 
two  foot-paths  between  beds. 

The  first  row  may  contain  currants  (M), 
gooseberries  (N),  rhubarb  (L),  and  a  space 
at  one  end  should  be  used  for  sage  and  other 
herbs  (K).  One  row,  each,  of  strawberries 
(I)  and  raspberries  (J)  will  furnish  fruit 
for  many  shortcakes.  This  is  the  perma- 
nent part  of  the  garden.  The  strawberries 
m.ust  be  reset  every  few  years.  There  should 
be  one  row  of  cabbages  (E).  They  are  good 
summer  or  winter.  Cauliflower  (C)  and 
kohlrabi  (S)  may  occupy  one  row.  Three 
rows  of  shell  beans  (DDD)  should  yield 
enough  for  winter's  use.  One  row  of  string- 
beans  (F)  should  be  plenty  both  to  use  on 
the  table  and  to  can  and  pickle.  For  celery 
(G)  plow  a  very  deep  furrow.  Put  four  or 
five  inches  of  fresh  manure  in  it,  and  turn 
the  furrow  back.  Set  celery-plants  in  light 
furrow  on  top.  The  string-beans  (F)  and  corn 
(HHH)  on  eit'her  side  of  celery  will  be  off 
the  ground  in  time  to  allow  plenty  of  earth 
for  banking  the  celery.  The  three  rows  of 
corn  may  be  planted  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  not  a  row  at  a  time,  but  a  section  of 
all  three  rows.  Winter  squashes  may  be 
planted  in  the  corn-rows.  Peas  (B)  should 
be  planted  deep,  one  row  of  early  peas  and 
one  of  late.  Parsnips  (A),  beets  (R)  and 
turnips  (Q)  may  be  planted  in  one  row. 
One  short  row  should  be  saved  for  tomatoes 
(O),  which  must  not  be  set  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  Dig  a  trench,  or  plow  a 
furrow  the  length  of  the  row.  Lay  the 
plants  in  the  trench  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  cover  all  but  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
tip  of  the  plant.  The  roots  will  start  at 
each  joint  and  the  plant  needs  no  shelter 
from  sun  or  wind.  The  two  other  short 
rows  may  be  used  for  early  potatoes  (PP).  . 

Now  we  have  room  for  the  beds  two  feet 
apart.  At  one  end  of  the  row  of  beds  put 
three  hills  of  cucumbers  (10),  and  at  the 
other  end,  three  hills  of  summer  squash  (1). 
Plant  half  the  first  bed  (9)  to  multiplier 
onions,  which  are  delicious  for  pickles,  and 
in  the  other  half  put  old  onions  which  have 
sprouted,  these  will  begin  to  grow  at  once, 
-and  in  two  or  three  weeks  every  onion  will 
make  three  or  four  long  white  onions. 

Half  of  one  bed  (8)  will  be  enough  for 
onion-sets,  and  a  bed  and  a  half  (8  and  7) 
will  be  needed  for  onion-seed  for  winter 
use  and  for  green  ones  in  the  summer.  Car- 
rots (6)  and  Swiss  chard  (5)  each  need  one 
bed,  and  lettuce  and  peppergrass  or  cress, 
one  bed  (4)  together.  The  radish-bed  (3) 
must  be  covered  thick  with  wood-ashes  to 
prevent  worms.  The  bed  should  be  divided 
into  quarters  and  one  section  planted  every 
ten  days  as  long  as  they  are  wanted.  The 
first  quarter  is  planted  over  as  soon  as  it  is 
empty,  but  don't  forget  the  ashes.  The  last 
bed  (2)  should  be  used  as  a  seed-bed  for 
starting  cabbage, "  cauliflower,  kohlrabi  and 
celery  plants  to  be  transplanted  to  the  rows 
when  they  are  big  enough. 

Use  some  phosphate  on  the  beds  to  give 
food  that  is  quickly  available  for  the  small 
seeds.  The  whole  garden  should  be  culti- 
vated lightly  very  often,  mainly  using  a  one- 
horse  cultivator.  Lerov  Calhoun. 


Have  You  Bought  Your  Trees? 

OF  ALL  horticultural  industries,  the  apple 
is  receiving  most  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  many  States  large  areas  are 
rapidly  being  set  out  to  commercial  varie- 
ties and  it  is  difficult  for  the  nurserymen  to 
fill  the  demand  for  trees  of  the  standard 
kinds.  The  grower  is  often  in  doubt  as  to 
what  varieties  to  set  and  is  at  times  tempted 
to  plant  some  almost  unknown  kind,  owing 
to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  a  catalogue, 
combined  with  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
tree  agent — reinforced  with  a  sample  of 
fruit  which  may  have  been  grown  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  Roches- 
ter, January  24-26,  a  part  of  an  educational 
exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  consisted  of  a 
display  of  two  hundred  boxes  of  apples  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  eighty  varieties  shown 
might  be  under  observation  by  the  members 
of  the  society.  These  varieties  were  grown 
in  one  location  under  similar  treatment. 

No  one  should  be  led  to  believe  that  all 
of  the  eighty  varieties  are  desirable  com- 
mercial kinds  for  New  York  growers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  list  of  really  choice  apples 
to  be  grown  in  quantities  for  the  general 
commercial  market  is  small  and  will  doubt- 
less not  exceed  a  dozen  varieties — and  not 
all  of  these  will  do  equally  well  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  The  New  York  grower 
is  learning  to  discriminate  between  varieties 
and  is  finding  it  to  his  advantage  to  confine 
his  plantings  to  a  few  kinds  like  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Twenty  Ounce  and  others  that  have  already 
proven  their  adaptability  and  value  in  his 
own  neighborhood. 

There  are  many  desirable  apples,  how- 
ever, that  might  well  be  grown  for  home 
use — all  of  high  quality.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  larger  number  of  such  varie- 
ties are  not  found  about  every  homestead. 
We  now  have  choice  eating  or  cooking  ap- 
ples that  provide  fruit  for  the  table  from 
August  to  June.  The  time  to  purchase  the 
trees  is  not  when  the  ground  is  in  workable 
condition  in  the  spring,  hut  long  before  that 
time.  The  best  trees  are  picked  up  all  too 
soon  and  late  comers  must  take  the  leavings 
or  go  without,  or,  worse,  be  persuaded  to 
take  Ben  Davis  in  the  place  of  Mcintosh  or 
Jonathan  or  Northern  Spy. 

O.  M.  Taylor. 


One-Quarter-Acre  Garden 


I 


OUR  garden  has 
about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  in  it. 
Last  year  we  raised 
enough  garden  to 
do  us  all  summer 
and  sold  some  gar- 
den stuff  in  town. 
We  had  celery,  en- 
dive,  pickles, 
canned  beans  and 
corn  enough  to  last 
us  all  winter.  Two 
years  ago  I  raised 
enough  to  do  us  and  sold  $79.60  worth  of 
garden  stuff  in  our  little  town.  I  tend  to 
our  garden  myself,  of  mornings  and  even- 
ings. I  lose  but  very  little  time  tending  to 
the  garden.  As  soon  as  our  garden  stuif  is 
all  out  of  the  garden,  I  haul  good  stable 
manure  and  cover  the  garden  all  over.  Then 
I  plow  good  and  deep,  perhaps  ten  inches. 
About  the  first  of  January  I  cover  my  gar- 
den again  with  manure  and  turn  under 
again,  only  not  quite  so  deeply.  When 
spring  and  planting-time  come,  I  cover  the 
garden  with  rotten  manure  pulverized  fine, 
mixing  it  with  hen-manure.  I  take  my  disk 
and  pulverize  the  ground  thoroughly.  I  am 
ready  for  planting. 

To  tend  my  garden  I  use  a  garden  plow. 
I  never  put  a  horse  in  the  garden  after  it  is 
ready  for  planting.  I  make  all  my  rows 
lengthwise.  I  use  about  one  third  (F)  of 
my  garden  for  early  peas ;  I  plant  them 
about  the  first  of  March,  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  they  always  come  up  fine.  I  use 
a  variety  which  grows  about  two  feet  high. 
The  peas  are  only  about  one  week  later  and 
they  produce  better  than  others.  When  the 
peas  begin  to  set,  I  make  rows  between 
them  and  plant  in  early  valentine  beans.  By 
the  time  the  peas  are  gone  my  beans  are 
ready  to  bloom,  and  when  the  beans  begin 
to  bear,  I  make  cabbage-hills  in  the  rows 
where  the  peas  were.  I  put  one  large  hand- 
ful of  pulverized  manure  in  each  hill.  I 
plant  my  later  cabbage  in  them  and  I  never 
fail  on  cabbage.  I  made  a  barrel  of  kraut 
off  of  this  patch  and  sold  three  dollars' 
worth  of  cabbage,  besides  all  we  could  use 
ourselves. 

For  lettuce  and  radishes  and  onions  I  take 
a  strip  of  my  garden  lengthwise  about  six 
feet  wide,  I  sow  one  lettuce-bed  (1)  early 
(March  1st)  and  sow  another  one  (2)  about 
three  weeks  later.  By  the  time  the  first  bed 
is  gone  the  other  one  is  ready  to  use,  then 
I  spade  up  the  first  one  and  cover  with  ma- 
nure and  sow  over  again.  We  have  lettuce 
all  summer.  In  August  I  plant  the  beds  in 
endive  and  have  all  the  winter  lettuce  we 
can  use.  I  sow  my  radish  (3  and  4)  the 
same  way.  Onions  (5)  I  plant  early,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  used  up,  I  plant  in  some- 
thing else.    I  always  plant  4  rows  (EEEE) 


of  early  Triumph  potatoes  in  my  garden.  I 
have  raised  sixteen  bushels  from  these  four 
rows. 

After  they  are  dug,  I  then  sow  in  turnips. 
I  always  have  some  turnips  to  bury  after 
making  one  barrel  of  turnip  kraut.  We  like 
turnip  kraut  better  than  cabbage  kraut.  I 
plant  my  valentine  beans  about  the  first 
of  April  and  plant  again  the  middle  of  May 
and  the  middle  of  June,  and  we  have  green 
beans  all  summer.  Parsnips,  A ;  beets.  B  ; 
celery,  C,  preceded  by  early  peas ;  celery, 
D,  preceded  by  early  beans ;  rhubarb,  G, 
and  horseradish,  H,  make  our  garden  a 
practical  one.  J.  S.  Dorsey. 


Bluebird 

"'T'RUE-A-LY,  true-a-ly,"  sings  Mr.  Bluebird 
1  from  his  perch,  while  his  mate  goes 
about  "house-hunting." 

"True-a-ly,  true-a-ly,"  he  gently  warbles 
and  then  he,  too,  goes  and  inspects  the  knot- 
hole in  the  old  tree,  all  the  while  keeping 
up  his  song  that  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
tenderest  and  truly  "love  songs"  of  animate 
creation. 

His  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  but 
his  paths  are  not  always  those  of  peace. 
His  mate  selects  knot-holes  or  deserted 
woodpecker  holes  in  the  tree  or  nesting- 
boxes  that  have  been  put  up  in  the  door- 
yard  ;  for  these  different  places  he  often 
must  fight  to  obtain  possession,  for  martin, 
wren  and  English  sparrow  will  lay  claim  to 
these  desirable  premises.  But  when  the 
nest  is  completed  and  his  mate  is  sitting,  he 
watches  the  place  with  a  jealous  care  and 
will  drive  away,  with  many  a  savage  thrust 
of  bill,  showing  that  he,  too,  has  a  temper, 


any  bird  that  alights  near  the  sacred  nest. 
While  she  is  brooding,  he  is  very  attentive, 
bringing  her  food  and  cheering  her  with  his 
singing. 

All  birds  that  come  early  in  the  season, 
the  bluebird  included,  remain  late,  and  thus 
it  is  that  we,  in  Ohio,  have  this  bird  with  us 
for  ten  months  of  the  year.  They  have 
been  rather  rare  for  several  years,  but  we 
hope  that  they  are  again  on  the  increase, 
for  they  are  too  valuable  and  far  too  lovely 
to  lose. 

Harmful  beetles  and  caterpillars  and 
grasshoppers  in  season  form  the  bulk  of 
their  shimmer's  food.  This  fact  makes  them 
of  much  farm  value.     H.  W.  Weisgerber. 


Vhere*s  a  lOyear 

Guarantee  in 
every  roll  ojT 

ROOFING 

And  the  guarantee  is 
in  the  form  of  an  In- 
surance Policy  issued  by 
the  National  Surety 
Company. 

This  Policy  insures  your 
Congo  2  and  3-ply  Roofing 
for  ten  years  at  the  manufac- 
turers' expense.  You  simply 
fill  in  the  blanks  telling  the 
date  you  lay  the  roof  and  the 
buildings  you  put  it  on. 

If  Congo  should  fail  to  last 
ten  years,  you  get  a  new  roof. 

It  is  simply  a  device  of 
the  manufacturers  to  break 
through  all  the  unfounded 
claims  that  are  made  for  other 
roofings,  with  something  spe- 
cific and  definite.  It  makes 
the  buyer  absolutely  certain 
of  what  he  is  getting.  Surely 
nothing  could  be  fairer. 

For  a  copy  of  this  Policy  and 
a  sample  of  Congo,  address 

UNITED  ROOFING  &  MFG.  CO. 

Pkiladelphia    Chicaeo    Kansas  City 
SaD  Francisco 


«KANT-KLOG"^ 
SPRAYERS,^ 

Something  New  aS^^S 


Spraying 

Guidepree 


Gets  twice  the  results - 
■vrlth  same  laborand  fluid.  \ 
Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse'  sprays 
from  same  nozzle.   Ten  styles.  For 
trees,  potatoes,  grardens,  whitewashing, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  Free. 

Ri     .      c  n         n  Broadway 

ochester  dpray  rump  to.  Rochester,  n.  r. 


F  YOU 


are  at  all  interested  in 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers 


I  would  like  to  send  you  my  book  on 
the  subject.  It  contains  full  informa- 
tion, formulas  and  lots  of  information 
to  farmers  who  want  to  get  the  most 
and  the  best  for  their  money.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
by  post  card  from  you. 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

17  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
No  Branch  Offices 


OATS 

Sworn  yield  259 
bushels  per  acre, 
ybu  can  beat  tbat. 
Wb7  not  try  In  19U 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY.  BoM.1 1 9.  La  Crogsa.  Wla. 


lArgest  growera  of  pedigree  farm 
fend  garden  seeds  in  the  world-* 
Clovers,  Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Bar- 
ley, Potatoes,  Seed  Com,  etc.  Wo 
breed  only  pedigree  heavy  yield- 
ing stocks.  CATALOQVB  FREB^ 
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Write  for  Ufa  IxAtoto 


actaal 
howyou  ca 
on  the  price  of  any  kind  of  ve- 
hicleorharness  by  sending  today] 
for  this  big  Murray  1912  Catalog./ 
Don't  think  of  buying  until  you/ 
have  seen  it!    Contains  251  il- 
lustrations with  full  descrip- 
tions of  138  up-to-date  vehicles] 
and  74  harness  sets.  Biggest 
selection  in  the  country !  Write 

for  it  today.  |30  saved! 

Every  vehide  sold  direct fromfat 
lory  at  wholesale  price-aith  30 
days*  road  trial — 2  years'  goor- 
mrttee — and  safe  delivery  assured 
For  28  years  Murray  vehicles 
and  harness  have  set  " 
standard  for  all  others, 
you  want  highest 
quality  atrock-bot- 
tomprices.  Getthis 
big  fret  catalog. 
Write  now. 
The 

W3ber  H.  Mamj 

Mfg.  Co.  735  Fiftfa  Avtnw,  Gmali.  Wo^ 


Crops  and  Soils 


Commercial  Fertilizers 

Whether  It  is  Best  to  Use  Those  That  are 
Home-Mixed  or  Not — the  Opinions 
of  Authorities 

ONE  of  the  serious  problems  confront- 
ing the  American  farmer  in  almost 
every  State  is  whether  or  not  to  use 
the  fertilizer  advertised  and  sold  on  the 
market  which  contains  all  of  the  feeds 
needed  by  the  plants  for  their  growth,  or 
whether  to  secure  the  various  foods  needed 
and  mix  them  at  home.  Bulletins  from  many 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  give 
some  light  on  the  problem  from  their  stand- 
point. Prof.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director  of 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  in  a  circular 
which  he  published  a  short  time  ago,  asked 


Mineral  Surfaced — 
Needs  No  Painting 


■pVERYTHING 
J2i  about  Amatite 
appeals  to  the  man 
with  common 
sense.  He  can  see 
its  superiority  at 
once — the  real 
mineral  surface 
which  never  needs 
painting;  the  two 
layers  of  Pitch 
which  is  the  great- 
est waterproofing 
material  known ; 
the  two  layers  of 
heavy  Tarred  Felt 
—  all  these  con- 
tribute to  the  popu- 
larity of  Amatite. 


We  can  make  Amatite  better 

and  cheaper  than  anyone  else  on 
account  of  our  greater  facilities, 
and  consequently  we  sell  it  at  a 
surprisingly  low  figure. 

Simply  the  fact  that  it  needs  no 
painting  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
sit  up  and  take  notice — especially 
the  man  who  has  spent  time  and 
money  in  painting  and  repainting 
smooth  surfaced  roofings. 

Write  to-day  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  New  Orleans 
Seattle  London,  Eng. 


There  Are  Melons  and  Melons— 

but  the  rich,  sweet,  juicy  ones  are 
those  that  had  plenty  of  available 

POTASH 

to  insure  normal  ripening  with  rapid  sugar  formation^ 

The  right  kind  of  fertilizer  is  a  good  investment.  The  vines  will  continue 
to  bear  melons  of  first  quality  instead  of  yielding  only  one  or  two  pickings  and 

then  a  lot  of  unmarketable  culls. 

Supplement  the  compost  with  looo  to  1500 
pounds  of  5-8-10  goods,  the  ammonia  to  be 
derived  mainly  from  organic  substances  like 
blood,  tankage,  fish  or  cottonseed  meal. 

This  is  equally  good  for  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins and  squashes. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  f)    .       1_  H 
and  free  books  with  fermu-  1  OtaSn  i  flVS 
las  and  directions.  *^J.':' 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  Inc. 

Baltimore:  Continental  Building        Chicago :  Monadaook  Block 
New  Orleans:  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bulldmg 


ANYBODY 
CAN  LAY  IT. 


Rubber  Roofing 


Warranted   For  Twenty- Five  Years. 

rpClftllT  OAin  To  Anr  station  East  of  Rocky  Moun- 
rntlUn  I   r  Hill  tains,  except  Texas,  Okla.. 
Colo.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wye,  Mont.,  N.  M.,  La.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  Miss,  and  Fla.,  on  all  orders  of  three  rolls  or 
_       more.    Special  Prices  to  these  States  on  request. 
OKE-PI.T  •  •  •  •  Welgbs  35  lbs.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.10  per  roll. 
TWO-PI.T  -  -  -  Wefgbs  43  Iba.,  108  Sqnare  Feet,  81.30  per  roll. 
TnBE£-PI.T  •  Welgbs  65  Us.,  108  Square  Feet,  91.50  per  roll. 
TERMS  CASH:  -  We  save  yon  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profit.  These 
special  prices  only  hold  good  for  immediate  stupment. 

Indestructible  by  Heat,  Cold,  Sun  or  Bain. 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  or  order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
.guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Southern  Illinois  National  Bank. 
CENTURY  MANUFACTURIWC  COMPAWY,  Oept.  190.  East  St.  Louis,  Ills. 


the  question:  "Why  use  home-mixed  goods  ?" 
and  then  he  says : 

The  reasons  for  and  against  home  mixing 
are  few  and  easily  stated. 

In  general,  if  considerable  quantities  of 
fertilizers  are  used,  there  can  be  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  purchase. 

When  separate  materials  are  purchased, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  being  deceived. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  with  very 
great  force  when  the  goods  are  purchased 
from  the  well-known  and  reliable  manufac- 
turers. 

In  home  mixing  the  farmer  can  readily 
change  the  mixture  so  as  to  more  nearly 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  different 
crops.  While  the  manufacturers  do  this  to 
a  considerable  extent,  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  farmer  growing  several  kinds  of  crops 
takes  advantage  of  this  fact.  He  usually 
employs  the  same  brand  regardless  of  the 
crop,  whether  grown  on  a  clover  turf  or 
with  or  without  farm  manure.  This  leads 
to  the  most  important  reason  of  all  for  home 
mixing,  stated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

There  is  a  great  educational  value  in  home 
mixing.  The  xise  of  an  unknown  mixture 
gives  little  information,  and  the  farmer  that 
has  for  years  used  ready-mixed  goods  knows 
but  little  more  as  to  the  needs  of  his  land 
and  crops  than  when  he  began.  The  pur- 
chase of  unmixed  goods  will  lead  to  an  intel- 
ligent use.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an 
intelligent  man  using  unmixed  goods  on 
different  crops  and  soils  through  a  series  of 
years  without  coming  to  a  fairly  clear  under- 
standing of  the  chemical  needs  of  the  soil 
and  crops,  even  though  he  may  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry.  It  is  further- 
more equallj'  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
man  using  unmixed  goods  year  after  year 
without  being  impelled  to  study  and  to  read. 
Just  as  hundreds  of  skilled,  intelligent  feed- 
ers have  been  developed  by  reading,  study, 
experiment  and  observation,  so  equally 
scientific  users  and  conservers  of  plant-food 
would  be  the  result  of  intelligent  home  mix- 
ing. 

Two  reasons  are  commonly  advanced 
against  home  mixing : 

On  small  purchases  there  is  little  or  no 
saving.  This  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  inquiry  as  to  cost  of  materials, 
and  the  same  weights  of  plant-food  ready 
mixed,  will  enable  anyone  to  answer  the 
question  of  economy  for  himself. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  owing  to  the  lack 
of  proper  facilities  the  farmer  cannot  mix 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  That  he  can 
do  io  y^ith  a  tight  barn  floor  and  no  other 
implements  than  a  shovel,  a  screen  and  a 
rake  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again 
in  every  State  in  the  East  and  South. 

His  viewpoint  seems  to  be  strongly  in 
favor  of  home  mixing.  This  same  idea  is 
maintained  in  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont.  This  bulletin  bears  the  num- 
ber 160.  Dr.  J.  L.  Hills,  the  director  of  the 
station,  says,  in  referring  to  the  work  that 
he  has  done  in  inspecting  many  licensed 
brands  of  fertilizers  now  on  the  market  : 
"The  average  selling  price  was  $31.41  ;  the 
average  valuation,  S19.53.  One  dollar  in 
three  spent  for  mixed  fertilizers  was  paid 
to  the  manufacturer,  railroad  and  selling 
agent  for  their  work,  while  but  two  of  the 
thJ-ee  were  paid  for  plant-food.  But  fifty- 
six  cents'  worth  of  plant-food  was  bought 
for  a  dollar  in  average  low-grade  goods. 
The  average  high-grade  brand,  however, 
afforded  sixty-five  cents'  worth  for  a  dollar. 
Sofne  Vermont  consumers  paid  fully  twice 
as  much  for  plant-food  as  did  others." 

The  following  statements  from  ■well-known 
men  of  authority  give  due  emphasis  to  each 
side  of  the  question. 

Difficulties  Either  Way 

I  think  it  is  generally  true  that  the  more 
extensive  and  more  intelligent  users  of  fer- 
tilizers in  this  State  prefer  to  purchase  the 
raw  material  and  mix  to  suit  their  peculiar 
conditions.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  total 
amount  of  mixed  fertilizers  sold  exceeds 
considerably  the  amount  of  raw  material 
purchased  for  home  mixing.  This  is  because 
so  many  of  the  small  farmers,-  and  usually 
the  less  intelligent  farmers,  prefer  to  buy 
their  fertilizers  mixed ;  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  do  buy  their  fertilizers  mixed.  The 
most  serious  objections  offered  to  factory- 
mixed  fertilizers  are : 

1.  The  farmer  pays  for  the  filler,  the 
labor  of  the  mixing  and  the  freight  on  the 
filler. 

2.  The  majority  of  prepared  fertilizers 
are  mixed  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  buyer's 
notion  of  economy,  and  hence,  even  though 
the  proportion  of  plant-foods  might  be  cor- 
rect, the  total  amounts  of  the  several  plant- 
foods  per  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  is 
low. 

3.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  propor- 
tions are  probably  not  correct.  This  fact  is 
shown  in  the  great  range  of  proportions  in 
fertilizers  offered  by  different  companies  for 
the  same  crop.  To  illustrate  :  The  "Home- 
stead Sugar-Beet  Fertilizer"  is  a  1.23-9-2; 
Armour's  "Sugar-Beet  Special"  is  advertised 
as  an  0.82-8-4  fertilizer;  while  Stengel  Bros.' 
"beet-sugar  fertilizer"  is  guaranteed  to  be 
a  3-7-6.  Among  wheat-fertilizers  we  have 
the  range  from  2-8-1.5  to  .82-8-4.  One 
wheat-grower  contains  12  per  cent,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  no  nitrogen  and  no  pot- 
ash. Another  contains  10  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  2  per  cent,  potash  and  no 
nitrogen.  If  the  farmer  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants  and  can  find  it  upon  the  market,  I 
presume  we  should  concede  that  that  is  his 
business. 

The  writer  questions  very  much  whether 
many  of  the  formulas  used  are  nearly  correct 
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for  the  conditions  as  they  are  found  in 
^Michigan.  The  most  serious  objections  to 
the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  are  : 

1.  The  difficulty  that  most  farmers  will 
find  in  thoroughly  mixing  the  materials  used. 
The  ingredients  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
lumpy  and  when  pulverized  by  ordinary 
methods  are  still  likely  to  be  somewhat 
coarse ;  then  farmers  who  use  commercial 
fertilizers  have  not  the  floor  room  for  mix- 
ing. 

Frequently  a  grinder  would  be  helpful 
in  puh  erizing  and  mixing,  and  they  do  not 
have  the  grinder. 

2.  Farmers  do  not  always  have  filler 
material  at  hand,  and  when  they  do  have  the 
filler  material  in  the  form  of  peat  or  muck, 
they  are  uncertain  as  to  the  methods  of  dry- 
ing and  mixing. 

3.  Many  farmers  are  lacking  in  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  mix  their 
materials  to  obtain  the  proportions  they 
need ;  and  many  farmers  are  without  the 
scales  necessary  for  the  weighing. 

Because  of  these  difficulties,  our  farmers 
are  spending  a  lot  of  good  money. 

J.  A.  Jeffery,  Michigan. 

Sttldy  Your  Conditions 

The  question  as  to  whether  home-mixed 
fertilizers  or  factory-mixed  fertilizers  would 
give  the  better  results  depends  entirely  upon 
local  and  definite  conditions.  Where  you 
have  a  combination  of  fertilizer  elements 
that  cake  or  solidify  after  being  combined,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  factory-mixed 
material  would  be  preferable  to  the  home- 
mixed  fertilizer.  The  factory  would  mix 
the  fertilizer  elements  evenly  and  then  after 
they  have  caked  would  run  them  through 
their  grinding  apparatus  and  so  deliver  them 
to  the  consumer  in  a  condition  ready  for 
use. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  we  have  ma- 
terials to  mix  that  do  not  cake,  but  are  in  a 
condition  to  handle  easily,  there  is  very 
little  advantage  in  having  the  material  mixed 
by  the  manufacturer,  the  charge  made  by  the 
manufacturer  for  mixing  being  considerably 
more  than  the  cost  of  mixing  at  home  where 
the  farmer  is  already  prepared  to  do  the 
mixing.  For  mixing  at  home  the  farmer 
needs  a  good  barn  floor  at  least  eight  feec 
square,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a  plas- 
terer's screen,  a  shovel  and  a  good  reliable 
scale.  This  is  all  the  equipment  necessary. 
Then  by  running  the  fertilizer  separately 
through  the  screen,  then  mixing  them  and 
again  running  them  through  the  screen  one 
will  be  able  to  have  a  very  uniform  product. 
If  a  farmer  wishes  to  make  such  combina- 
tions as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
potash  and  acid  phosphate,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  have  the 
materials  mixed  in  the  factory,  since  this 
material  is  likely  to  solidify  after  mixing 
and  cause  the  farmer  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  and  hard  work  to  reduce  to  a 
finely  ground  powder.  Of  course,  if  the 
material  is  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  immedi- 
ately, no  caking  will  take  place. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  Florida. 

A  1 — 8 — 2  Fertilizer 

The  most  effective  carriers  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  in  commercial 
fertilizers  are  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash.  Xitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  are  coarse,  brownish 
salts,  somewhat  resembling  common  salt  that 
has  been  colored'  by  iron-rust.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  mined  in  Chili  and  in  its  commercial 
form  carries  about  ISyi  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  nearly  19  per  cent,  "ammonia,"' 
and  muriate  of  potash  carries  about  half  its 
weight  in  so-called  "potash." 

Acid  phosphate  is  manufactured  from 
phosphatic  rocks  found  in  Tennessee,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  which  are  ground  to 
a  fine  powder  called  "floats,"  and  then  mixed 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  some  time, 
after  which  it  is  re-ground,  sacked  and  sold, 
sometimes  for  what  it  actually  is,  acid  phos- 
phate or  superphosphate,  often  under  some 
proprietary  name,  such  as  "Horsehead  Phos- 
phate." "Dissolved  Phosphate,"  "Alkaline 
Phosphate,"  "Soluble  Phosphate,  "Black 
Diamond,"  etc.,  to  mention  a  few  of  those 
found  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  August,  191  1. 
In  short,  any  fertilizer  claiming  to  conwun 
10  to  16  per  cent,  available  and  1  to  2  per 
cent,  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  and  neither 
nitrogen  nor  potash  may  safely  be  taken  as 
a  plain  acid  phosphate. 

These  three  materials  have  passed  through 
different  processes  of  manufacture ;  the 
nitrate  and  muriate  have  been  refined  from 
crude  materials,  and  the  acid  phosphate  has 
been  ground,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid — 
itself  a  manufactured  product — and  re- 
groimd.  In  so  far  as  these  materials  are 
concerned,  they  have  passed  through  all  the 
manufacturing  required  to  put  them  in  shape 
for  use.  The  next  step  is  simply  to  mix 
them  together  in  such  proportions  as  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  percentage  in  the  fertilizer, 
and  this  mixing  can  be  done  on  a  barn  floor 
• — a  dry,  hard  dirt  floor  is  good  enough- — all 
the  tools  required  being  a  shovel,  a  sieve  to 
sift  out  the  lumps  which  will  be  found  in 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  acts  like  common 
salt  in  this  respect,  a  box  or  barrel  and  a 
wooden  pestle  to  serve  as  a  mortar  and 
pestle  for  pulverizing  these  lumps.  Of 
course,  a  steelyard  or  platform  scale  will  be 
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a  convenience,  but  as  the  materials  will 
come  in  weighed  sacks  they  may  be  put 
together  by  sackfuls  so  as  to  get  a  fairly 
accurate  mixture. 

Having  these  materials,  let  us  mix  a  1-8-2 
fertilizer,  a  grade  which  is  very  often  sold. 
Such  a  fertilizer  would  carry  1  per  cent, 
"ammonia,"  or  20  pounds  in  each  ton ;  8 
per  cent,  "phosphoric  acid,"  or  160  pounds 
to  the  ton,  and  2  per  cent,  "potash,"  or  40 
pounds  to  the  ton.  One  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  give  us  a 
little  more  than  20  pounds  of  ammonia.  One 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  14 
per  cent,  acid  phosphate — the  standard  grade 
— would  furnish  161  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  80  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
would  carry  the  40  pounds  of  potash  re- 
quired. Altogether,  we  would  have  tised  but 
1,340  pounds  of  material  to  give  us  the  con 
stituents  required  for  making  2,000  pounds 
of  a  1-8-2  fertilizer;  the  remainder  of  the 
2,000  pounds,  or  660  pounds,  may  as  well 
be  common  dirt  from  our  own  fields  as  dirt 
shipped  to  us  from  Chicago  or  Buffalo  or 
Baltimore  with  charges  for  collecting  and 
freight  added. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  now  offered  for  delivery 
at  Ohio  points  at  $5.50  per  sack  of  200 
peunds,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  $4.60  for 
the  same  quantity,  and  14  per  cent,  acid 
phosphate  can  be  purchased  of  any  local 
fertilizer  dealer  at  $16  to  $18  per  ton,  while 
persons  who  club  together  and  buy  by  the 
car-load  get  it  at  from  $14  to  $15.  Taking 
the  prices  above  quoted,  a  ton  of  home- 
mixed  1-8-2  fertilizer  would  cost  as  below  : 

110  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  at  $2.75  per  . 

100    $3.03 

1,150  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  at  $18.00  per 

ton   10.35 

80  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  at  $2.30  per 

100   1.84 

Total   $15.22 

Half  a  dollar  per  ton  will  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  mixing,  and  the  farmer  who  pur- 
chases these  materials  and  mixes  for  him- 
self, may  be  sure  that  he  has  used  the  most 
effective  carriers  of  the  different  fertilizing 
elements. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  put  in  the 
dirt  "filler'.'  required  to  bring  this  fertilizer 
up  to  2,000  pounds.  Simply  use  less  of  it. 
Because  of  the  tendency  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  absorb  moisture  it  is  well  to  use  the 
fertilizer  within  a  few  days  after  mixing ; 
with  this  precaution  it  may  be  applied  with- 
out difficulty  through  the  fertilizer-drill. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  used  in  ready-mixed 
fertilizers,  for  the  reason  that  nitrogen  can 
be  bought  more  cheaply  in  dried  muck,  tank- 
age and  other  slaughter-house  refuse ;  but 
while  such  nitrogen-carriers  are  cheaper  to 
the  fertilizer-mixer,  they  are  dearer  to  the 
farmer.  Chares  E.  Thorne,  Ohio. 


High- Quality  Corn 

LAST  November,  when  the  American  Land 
■'and  Irrigation  Exposition  was  under  way 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  more  than  usual 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  growing  and 
showing  of  corn.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  win  the  $1,000  silver  cup  which  was 
offered  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany for  the  best  thirty  ears  of  corn  grown 
in  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  was  in  the  race  for  this  prize, 
and  so  I  feel  that  no  little  honor  was  con- 
nected with  the  work  that  I  did.  I  say 
"honor  connected  with  the  work  that  I  did  ' 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  honor  rests  alone  in  the  receiving  of 
the  prize. 

Our  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  lies  in 
the  south  central  portion  of  Virginia  near 
the  Southern  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroads.  Last  season,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  so  much  dry  weather  during  the 
midsummer,  our  corn  yielded  137  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

The  land  which  produced  this  particular 
corn  was  plowed  late  in  the  fall  of  1909 
with  a  number  eleven  William  J.  Oliver 
plow,  and  was  subsoiled  in  the  same  furrow 
with  an  Oliverv  subsoil  plow.  The  hardpan 
was  broken  down  to  a  depth  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  this  way.  However,  the 
surface  soil  was  kept  at  the  surface.  Right 
after  plowing,  the  land  was  thoroughly 
limed  with  unslaked  lime,  two  tons  being 
broadcasted  per  acre.  The  corn  was  drilled 
in  the  usual  way,  and  a  thorough  cultivation 
kept  the  growing  stalks  in  good  condition. 
At  the  last  working  in  August  crimson  clover 
was  seeded.  In  the  spring  of  1911  this  was 
turned  under  and  200  pounds  of  Thomas 
phosphate  were  broadcasted.  Corn  was 
again  planted,  and  when  it  was  knee  high, 
two  hundred  more  pounds  of  the  phosphate 
were  used  between  the  rows.  At  the  last 
working  crimson  clover  was  sown,  as  before. 
This  corn  was  cultivated  five  times  with  a 
riding-cultivator  and  then  three  times  with  a 
walking-cultivator.  At  first  the  cultivator 
was  set  for  a  depth  of  three  inches.  This 
depth  was  made  less  each  cultivation  until 
when  the  clover  was  sown  the  cultivators 
were  not  running  more  than  a  half  inch 
deep. 

In  1910  when  the  crop  began  to  tassel  I 
went  through  and  detasseled  every  other 
row,  in  order  to  insure  a  large  amount  of 
.  crossing.    This  year  .1  used  Boone  County 


corn  for  the  female  and  Johnson  County 
corn  for  the  male,  and  thus  secured  the 
results  which  won  for  me  the  prize. 

I  have  won  prizes  before  and  my  neigh- 
bors have  won  prizes.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  high  yields  all  through  the 
South,  leads  me  to  believe  more  and  more 
in  the  South  as  a  general  farming  country. 
What  has  been  done  on  my  farm  and  on  the 
farms  of  my  neighbors  can  be  done  on 
almost  any  farm  of  this  country,  for  there 
is  little  difference  one  farm  with  another. 
In  1905  I  purchased  this  farm  for  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  .  Now  the  vahie  of  part  of  the 
farm  is  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  lack  of  improvements 
on  much  of  the  land  about  here,  the  price 
is  often  not  more  than  fifteen  dollars  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  acre.  I  believe  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  this  southern  land. 

W.  H.  DORIN. 


A  High- Yielding  Corn 

ON  March  21,  1909,  I  received  eight  ears 
of  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  corn  from  Pro- 
fessor M.  F.  Miller,  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College.  These  ears  were  planted 
in  a  plot  to  themselves  at  a  proper  distance 
from  any  other  variety.  Each  ear  was  in  a 
separate  row. 

At  harvesting-time,  which  was  September 
26th  here  in  Missouri,  the  product  from 
each  ear  was  husked  and  weighed,  and  it 
was  found  that  ear  number  seven  yielded 
37.9  bushels  per  acre  and  ear  number  four 
yielded  27.2  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  10.7  bushels  per  acre.  Had  the 
entire  crop  been  planted  from  a  strain  that 
yielded  like  number  seven,  an  increase  of 
321.5  bushels  would  have  been  gathered. 

According  to  the  score-card,  ear  number 
four  was  much  the  better,  and  had  I  been 
selecting  seed  for  the  main  crop,  I  would 
have  chosen  number  four  first. 

Nothing  could  be  discovered  that  caused 
number  seven  to  surpass  all  the  rest,  but 
it  some  way  possessed  higher  yielding  char- 
acteristics which  the  naked  eye  was  unable 
to  detect.  There  was  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  growth  and  amount  of  foliage  pro- 


Ten  ears  of  corn  which  won 

duced  by  each  ear.  Some  ears  produced 
very  high  stalks  and  others  low  ones.  The 
low  ones  were  the  first  ones  to  mature. 

Being  unable  to  see  the  cause  of  number 
seven's  high  yield  and  knowing  that  no  one 
could  tell  how  much  an  ear  would  produce 
without  testing  it,  I  planned  to  test  twenty- 
five  ears  the  following  season.  Ears  of 
different  types  were  selected,  numbered  and 
a  careful  description  made  of  each  ear.  A 
few  kernels  from  each  ear  were  planted 
(forty  hills)  on  a  plat  of  soil  even  in  fer- 
tility. Of  course,  a  perfectly  even  piece  of 
this  size  could  not  be  found,  so,  to  see 
what  the  difference  might  be,  every  sixth 
row  was  planted  out  of  the  same  seed. 
These  were  called  check-rows  and  by  using 
them  the  exact  amount  each  ear  would 
have  produced,  had  the  plot  been  even  in 
fertility,  could  be  determined. 

On  October  4th,  the  usual  time  I  gather 
the  seed,  the  yield  of  each  ear  was  deter- 
mined, showing  that  the  five  highest  yield- 
ing ears  yielded  17.24  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  did  the  lowest  yielding  five  ears.  The 
only  noticeable  difference  in  the  type  of 
these  ears  was  that  the  highest  yielding  five 
ears  had  a  slightly  rougher  indentation. 

After  completing  the  test,  nine  of  the 
highest  yielding  mother  ears  were  selected 
and  planted  to  produce  seed  of  a  higher 
yielding  character.  This  seed  was  to  be 
planted  to  produce  the  main  crop.  Each 
season  there  is  selected  from  the  highest 
yielding  strain  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  ears 
to  be  tested  for  seed  for  the  main  crop. 

By  using  such  methods  to  increase  the 
yield,  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  yield  at 
least  five  bushels  per  acre  each  season  the 
first  few  seasons.  Then,  of  course,  the 
margin  will  become  closer  and  the  increase 
smaller. 

This  past  season,  the  highest  yielding 
strain,  the  one  I  am  breeding,  yielded  at 
least  ten  .  bushels  ,  more  than  the  original 


Any  Man  Who  is  handy  with  Tools  Can 
Successfully  Apply  Utility  Wall  Board 

The  only  tools  necessary  are  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  only  skill  necessary  is  the  ability  to  drive  a  nail  and 
saw  a  straight  line. 

UTILITY  WALL  BOARD 

is  a  very  strong,  tough  fibre  board  that  takes  the  place  of  lath 
and  plaster.  It  is  nailed  direct  to  the  studding  in  new  con- 
struction or  may  be  applied  over  old  or  cracked  plaster.  It 
makes  a  smooth,  soHd  wall  or  ceiling — that  may  be  decorated 
in  any  way  desired  and  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  house 
stands. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  moisture  proof.  It  will  not  warp  or 
crack.  It  keeps  out  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer. It  can  be  put  on  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  without 
any  of  the  dirt  and  muss  incident  to  plastering. 

Used  in  building  a  new  house  or  in  making  over  the  old. 
Wonderfully  convenient  for  partitions,  for  turning  the  attic 
into  a  cozy  room,  for  making  closets,  shelves,  etc. 

Just  the  thing  for  lining  the  garage,  the  chicken  house 
or  other  out  building. 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE.  AND  THE 
ILXUSTRATED    BOOK.     DO    IT  TODAY 

The  HEPPES  COMPANY,  4514  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


IW'Opportuni-'mB: 
Ties  Abound  ^i&l 


Where   

Opportuni- 1^:^-1 


BoT  farm  land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

alone  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
watch  it  double  in  ralue  in  6ve  years.    Plenty  of 
rain  at  all  times.   No  expensire  irrigation  necessary 
—no  drouths  or  blizzards.    Winters  rery  mild,  sum- 
mers enjoyable. 

Rapidly  growing  cities  demand 
more  farm  produce. 

Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep  and  dairying 

pay  handsomely.  Truck  crops,  al-  ymW 
falfa,  corn,  cotton,  nuts,  fruits,  particulars 
and  apples  especially,  gi,j„  j„u  t,j 

3.K  making  Southtrn  ^  B.  T.  Richards, 
L.  I.  kgt^  So.  Ry. 


Free 


Subscription 
to  the  Southern  Field. 


farmtrs 
rich' 


Room  33 
Washington,  D.  0. 


The  largest  number  of  successful  clienta  is  our  proof  oi 

Patents  that  PROTECT 

For  Facts  about  Prizes,  Rewards,  etc.,  send  8c  stamps  for 
our  new  128  page  book  of  intense  interest  to  Inventors. 
R.  S.  &  A.  B.  L^cey,  Dept  49  Washington,  D.  C.     Estab.  XS69 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  ■would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

Ill  CENTS  A  ROD 

I  I  2  for  18-in.  hog  fence. 
23Ko.  a  rod  for  47-in.  farm  fence. 
25o.  a  rod  for  60-in.  ponlti;  fence. 
$  1 .40  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  ICO 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
KITSELIWAN  BROS.  Box  271  Munoie.lnd 


^>  A  np  E*  IVT  'T^  G      Send   aketeli   of  model 
i    ^  1   Hm         M.  ^      for     FREE  SEARCH. 
Books,   Advice,    Searches    and     17  13  XT' 
Bis    I'lst    of   InTentlons    Wanted  IV  Hi  Hi 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawver,  Washinfton,  D.  C. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside  folks  get  the 
very  best  attention. 


'at%r  Can  Ney^r  Rust 


Send  for  FREE 
Roofing 
Catalog 


Ask  About 
Low  Prices 
to  Agents 


Edwards  "REO"  Steel  Shingles 

''Tightcote"  Galvanized 

LAST  FOREVER  because  all  four  edges  as  well  as  the  weather  side  and  under 
side  are  galvanized  by  the  famous  Edwards  "Tightcote"  process.  Each  and  every 
Edwards  "REO"  Interlocking  Steel  Shingle  is  dipped  in  molten  zinc— after  the 
shingle  is  made.  Not  a  particle  of  the  shingle  but  that  is  thus  protected  by  the 
heavy  coat  of  galvanizing.  The  lowest  priced  roof  NOW  and  for  years  to  come. 
We  Have  a  Special  Cash  Money-Making  Proposition  for  One  Man  in  Your  Community 

I' anyof  yoar  buildings  need  roofing,  you  ore  over  wood  shingles  or  on  sheathing  12  inches  apart. 

Ind  wl  wilUaote  VoaTos^^offnld^a^^^^^  ^  '"-OOO  '""cla"  "ond  Lightning  Insurance 

tniaht  »r<!D5fd    yo7i  ^ri^nu^^ntltn^^^el  ae^ee  to  refund  the  amount  paid  inevery  case 

^lMSe.WH\rttth^oi:rt^Zr'''^  "Elo-S^teel  ShfSgf«^  ^''"'"^'^  Interlocking 

The  shingles  are  made  of  high-grade  Besse-  is  destroyed  by  light- 

mer  steel  m  sheets  6  to  12  feet  long  and  24  ning.  This  guaranty 

inches  vride.    Either  painted  or  galvanized,  is  backed  by  ourSlO.- 

Beady  to  pat  on.   Hammer  and  nails  all  that  000  Ironclad  Bond 

IS  Teaaired.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Can  be  applied  and  stands  forever. 

Aak  for  Frem  Roofing  Catalog  No,  3S8 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

308-3S8  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
taraul  Manufaelurora  el  Staei  Reonng  Material  la  the  World  (eg) 
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The  roof 
that  stays  proof 

THERE  IS  one  way  to 
make  your  roof  last- 
ingly waterproof — lay  roof- 
ing made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt. 

This  natural  asphalt,  en- 
dowed by  Nature  with 
permanent  oils,  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated 
by  any  man-made  sub- 
stance. 

The  natural  oils  of  this 
asphalt  give  life  to 


That  is  why  Genasco  lasts. 
It  is  real  economy  to  use  it  on 
the  roof  of  every  farm-building-. 

Comes  in  rolls,  easy  for  anjbody 

to  lay.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gen- 
asco. Write  us  for  the  help- 
ful Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
and  samples — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  pre- 
vents nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  o£  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  ol  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


SAVE  DEALER'S  PROFIT 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Guaranteed  For  5  and  7  Years 

Made  fresh  to  order.  Guaranteed 
trial  offer.  AW  your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Free  paint 
book  and  color  cards,  tells  all 
about  paint  and  how  to  use  it 
WRITE  TOD.-iY 

0.  L.  CHASE  PAINT  COMPANY 


Deoartment  1  9 


1220-24  Liggett  Building 


St.  LouiSr  Mo- 


%f\g\  Pretty  Old  English  Visiting  Cards  neatly 
printed  with  leatherette  case,  35c.  Sample  free. 
Commei-cial  Prlntery,  80S  Poutlac  Bldg.,  Chicago 


strain.  Last  season  twelve  acres  produced 
S300  worth  of  seed  which  sold  readily. 

We  should  not  neglect  the  quality  of  our 
corn,  because  quality  counts,  also.  It 
counts  faster  than  quantity  when  exhibited 
in  the  show  rings.  J.  Robt.  H.^iLL. 

Editor's  Note — This  practical  story  is 
one  instance  among  many  which  go  to  show 
how  deceived  our  eyes  may  be.  To  test  the 
corn  is  the  practical  method — and  the  test 
should  go  further  than  the  germination-box. 
The  yielding  powers  should  be  determined. 
It  is  very  little  trouble  to  shell  off  a  few 
kernels  from  each  ear  and  plant  those  ker- 
nels in  a  labeled  individual  row.  And  then 
the  fact  that  imported  seed  cannot  be 
trusted  makes  this  home  testing  necessary 
if  maximum  yields  are  expected. 


Home-Mixed  Fertilizer 

THE  usual  argument  urged  in  favor  of 
buying  ready-mixed  fertilizer  is  that  the 
manufacturer  has  machinery  and  can  mix 
the  materials  cheaper  and  better  than  the 
farmer  can  do  it  on  the  farm.  Perhaps  this 
is  true,  but  the  question  is,  do  they  do  better 
work-?  Looking  over  Bulletin  No.  263, 
issued  by  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 
I  find  a  variation  in  value  of  samples  of 
fertilizers  of  the  same  brand  taken  from 
different  concerns  of  $1  in  one  brand,  while 
another  showed  a  difference  in  value  of  two 
different  samples  of  $1.85,  another  brand 
varied  in  value  $2.37,  another,  $4.37, 
another  showed  a  variation  of  $5.47  and 
still  another,  $6.50. 

The  manufacturers'  guaranteed  value  of 
the  brand  that  showed  the  difference  of 
$6.50  was  only  $14  per  ton  and  the  highest 
guarantee  of  any  of  the  brands  compared 
was  $29  per  ton,  most  of  them  guaranteed 
to  be  worth  more  than  $20.  These  figures 
prove  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  very 
accurate  in  mixing  their  fertilizers  in  actual 
practice.  Any  farmer  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  actual  value  of  his  chemicals  could 
make  a  more  accurate  and  uniform  mixture 
with  such  implements  as  he  has.  I  have 
compared  the  value  of  a  number  of  com- 
plete fertilizers  sold  in  this  county  with  the 
retail  value  of  acid  phosphate  and  other 
chemicals  used  in  mixing  fertilizer,  and  I 
find  that  the  plant-food  in  the  mixed  goods 
costs  from  $4  to  $8  per  ton  of  fertilizer 
more  than  the  materials  would  cost  if 
bought  separately.  There  would  be  only  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  by  home 
mixing,  but  that  practice  would  save  freight 
and  hauling  on  a  large  amount  of  filler. 
Then  another  point  is  that  the  farmer  could' 
mix  a  fertilizer  better  suited  to  his  soil  than 
the  manufacturers  would  likely  do  since  the 
farmer  has  a  better  opportunity  to  know 
the  needs  of  his  soil.  A.  J.  Legg. 


As  to  Manure 


IN  THE  advertisement  of  a  certain  line  of 
manure-spreaders,  the  advice  is  offered 
to  farmers  to  take  the  manure  to  the  fields 
and  spread  it.  If  this  is  done  and  the  manure 
at  once  plowed  in.  the  advice  is  good ;  but  if 
left  on  the  ground,  it  will  by  spring  become 
valueless  save  as  straw.  Anyway,  it  is  the 
long  unrotted  manure  that  should  be  used  in 
this  way ;  the  short  well-rotted  portion 
sliould  be  removed  from  the  sheds,  put 
under  cover  and  the  new  stuff'  removed 
from  under  the  cattle  as  it  becomes  rotted, 
added  to  the  heap  under  cover,  with  the 
longer  stuff  placed  on  top.  It  is  well  to  top 
it  all  with  a  light  layer  of  fresh  straw,  and 
perhaps  once  a  month  to  wet  it  well  down 
with  the  urine,  if  you  have  it  tanked,  or 
with  water.  You  can  use  this  manure  to 
advantage  when  you  plow,  either  in  fall  or 
spring.  In  either  case,  it  should  be  covered 
in  lightly  with  the  plow,  or  it  will  in  most 
cases  lose  its  efficiency.  J.  P.  Ross. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to 

  ride   and  ex- 

tiibit  a  lample  1912 Model "Rangrer" bicycle  furnished  by  us.  Our agentsevery- 
where  are  making  money  fast.  WrUe  at  once/or  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONE¥  REQUIBED  until  yoa  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We  ship  to 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  viithout  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  Jreteht.vcA 
allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  nde  the  bicycle  and  put 
it  to  any  test  you  wish.   If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 
bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  j'<w  11101  not  be  out  one  cent. 
I  nUI  EanXnDV  BDinCC  we  famish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  make 
LUH  r  All  1  Unl  riflbCd  atonesmalIprofitaboveactualfactorycost.Yousave$loto$i5 
middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 
bicycle.  DO  NOT  "BJTi  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyime  at  any  price  unlU  you  receive 
our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  at  factory  firices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
VAil  lllll  ■    DC  ACTAIIICIlEn  when  you  receive  OUT  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
I  Ull  I1ILL  DC  lid  I  URIwIlCW  our  superb  models  at  the  -wonde-rful  Icrm  prices  we 
can  make  you    We  seU  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are 
satisfied  vrith  $1.00  profit  above  fectory  cost.   BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  seU  our  bicycles 
under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.   Orders  filled  the  day  received. 

SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retau  ttoies  wui 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  »8  each-  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
Vineo  AASCTCD  DDIVE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parls.tepa]n 
lllftOl  WUA«  I  Cn  DIUIKC  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  lineathalf  OSnal  PTl«»8. 
DO  HOT  WAIT— but  wflte  today  for  om  Larre  Catalo^e  beautifully  illustrated  and  conaining  a  great  fond  of 
lotn^iae  matter  and  useful  informadon.  It  oiJy  costs  a  postal  to  zex  everything.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  H  83,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


Get  more  money  for  your  vegetables,  fruit,  eggrs,  milk  and  live  stock 
by  delivering  them  in  first  class  condition. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  make  your  wagon  a  spring  wagon- 
make  it  last  longer  and  prevent  damage  to  produce  in  hauling  to  market. 
They  are  the  Standard  Springs  of  America  and  are  sold  under  our 
positive  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction.   Ask  for  special  proposition. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO,,       729017th  St.,       Racine,  Wis. 


© 


GUARANTEED 


Farming  Without  Stock 

about  ten  years  the  -writer  has  been 
■T  conducting  his  one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
Michigan  farm  upon  a  system  which  elimi- 
nated live  stock  as  far  as  possible.  A  few 
horses  have  been  raised  with  a.  view .  to" 
keeping  the  horse  stock  good  upon  the 
farm,  one  or  two  cows  are  kept  to  supply 
the  household  with  milk.  This,  with  a  small 
flock  of  chickens,  constitutes  our  equipment 
of  live  stiock. 

Although  fully  aware  that  this  system  is 
frowned  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  advanced 
agriculturalists,  we  are  also  aware  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try are  farming  with  a  minimum  of  live 
stock  and  that  it  must  always  be  so,  for 
were  all  farmers  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  animal  products,  the 
prices  of  such  products  would  be  reduced 
to  a  ruinously  low  figure ;  they  are  hardly 
high  enough  now  in  comparision  to  the 
prices  of  labor  and  feed-stuffs. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  writer 
became  a  farmer  he  followed  a  system  of 
general  stock  farming.  He  had  had  no 
previous  experience  as  a  farmer  and  all  of 
the  instructions  from  agricultural  colleges, 
experiment  stations,  farm  papers  and  experi- 
enced farmers  which  he  could  secure  pointed 
in  the  same  direction — that  is,  stock  farm- 
ing. It  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  axiomatic 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  main- 
tained in  no  other  way  than  by  feeding  a 
large  amount  of  live  stock  upon  the  farm 
products  and  returning  the  resultant  manure 
to  the  soil.  The  question  of  how  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
seemed  to  have  but  one  answer,  "get  stock." 

The  particular  incident  which  started  us 
wondering,  also  figuring,  was  once  when  we 
sold  navy  beans  and  hogs  on  foot  for  the 
same  price  pound  for  pound. 

Not  being  a  live-stock  enthusiast — that  is, 
not  being  willing  to  do  the  very  large 
amount  of  routine  work  which  the  chores 
on  a  "well-stocked"  farm  necessitated,  for 
the  sake  of  the  company  of  the  live  stock, 
and  becoming  convinced  that  we  cculd  do 
at  least  as  well  financially  by  raising  cash 
crops — we  resolved  to  try  farming  with  as 
little  live  stock  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  and  increase  if  possible 


Root  crops  are  often   increeised   in  feeding 
value  when  properly  ground 

the  productiveness  of  our  soil.  Up  to  date 
every  indication  is  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  to 
discourage  live-stock  husbandry,  we  say 
what  we  do  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help 
some  of  the  vast  army  of  farmers  who  are 
working  much  as  we  are,  to  do  better  by 
their  farms,  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  physical  condition  of  a  soil  has  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  plant  growth,  and 
the  most  important  consideration  in  this 
connection  is  drainage.  Drainage,  natilral  or 
artificial,  is  essential  in  any  system  of  crop- 
ping with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  dis- 
couragement if  not  actual  disaster  will  camp 
on  the  trail  of  the  farmer  who  attempts  to 
follow  a  rotation  of  crops  upon  a  poorly 
drained  soil.  Good  drainage  is  the  key- 
stone, and  without  it,  no  matter  if  all  other 
conditions  have  been  supplied  with  greatest 
care,  the  crop  i?  in  constant  jeopardy  and 
the  chance  of  securing  the  full  benefit  of 
our  painstaking  work  is  very  small  indeed. 
While  with  drainage  is  usually  associated 
the  thought  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  water, 
a  well-drained  soil  can  be  handled  in  a 
manner  to  conserve  the  moisture  for  the 
use  of  plants  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  a  poorly  drained  soil.  It  will  also  be 
warmer  and  in  a  far  better  mechanical  con- 
dition. A  proper  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  to  the  plant  what  a  comfortable  stable 
is  to  a  dairy  cow  and  then  some. 

A  generous  supply  of  vegetable  matter  is 
also  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  proper 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  system  of  agriculture  is  followed, 
this  must  be  looked  after.  This  is  the 
danger-point  with  the  stockless  farmer,  but 
there  is  also  a  danger-point  here  with  the 
stock  farmer,  for  he  in  times  of  pasture 
shortage  is  very  apt  to  pasture  his  new 
seeding,  his  meadows  too  short  and  to  let 
his  stock  run  on  the  fields  when  they  are 
muddy,  a  practice  which  is  especially  bad  on 
clay  land. 

After  the  question  of  the  proper  physical 
condition  comes  that  of  the  actual  plant- 
food  supply :  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Scientists  tell  us,  and  history 
seems  to  prove  their  contention,  that  there 
is  a  vast  store  of  plant-foods  in  soils  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  agricultural,  in  a  more 
or    less    available    form    which    is  slowly 
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becoming  available.  This  is  a  splendid  pro- 
vision, as  it  is  evident  that,  while  a  naturally . 
!  good  soil,  by  -ithpjroper  system  may  become 
'  sadly  depleted  of  f ertili^,  it .  cannot  •  be 
ruined.  Tie  Creator  tlius  inade  it  impossible 
for  a  few  generations  to  jeopardize  the 
food-supply  of  the  future.  ' 

Thorough  and  timely  tillage  not  only 
assists  in  giving  us  a  good  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seed 
and  the  growth  of  the  root  system,  but;  it 
also  makes  fine  the  earth,  so  that  the  root 
hairs  can  "get  next"  to  _the  elements  of 
fertility.  The  absence  of  fences  on  the 
stockless  farm  makes  long  rows  and  long 
bouts  possible,  thus  cheapening  tillage. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  we  have 
found  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory. 
Soils  vary,  some  being  stronger  in  one  ele- 
ment, some  in  another,  and  by  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizer  the  proper  balance  can 
be  obtained. 

On  my  soil,  which  is  a  clay  loam,  phos- 
phoric acid  is  the  demerit  in  the  fertilizer 
to  which  the  crops  respond  in  largest  degree. 
Root  crops  call  for  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  However,  I  use  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer low  in  nitrogen  on  all  of  my  crops,  as 
it  gives  a  very  strong  early  growth. 

A.  B.  Cook. 


We  want  more  farmers'  unions  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called. 

A  good  crop  barley  will  bring  a  golden 
hairest  to  those  who  have  the  right  soil :  a 
sandy  loam. 


When  to  Plow  Deep 

'\  VAST  expanse  of  fertile  level  prairie  (cov- 
•'»ered  mostly  with  short  grass  in  its  -n-ild 
state)  is  to  be  found  in  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  eastern 
Colorado,  eastern  New  Mexico  and  western 
Oklahoma.  These  are  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Southwest  that  have  in  many  places 
been  settled  and  depopulated  several  times. 
Still  it  seems  as  though  these  plains  have  an 
irresistible  lure  that  draws  men  regardless 
of  a  past  history  of  failures. 

This  is  the  country  that  some  people 
believe  to  be  the  best,  and  from  that  down 
one  can  get  all  sorts  of  opinions  about  the 
country.  But  why  this  diversity  of  opinion 
and  the  many  failures  ?  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  country  and  see  how  the  farming  is 
done. 

Every  new-comer's  ambition  is  to  buy  all 
the  land  he  can,  and  next  he  tries  to  farm 
as  much  as  he  can  at  the  least  cost  per  acre. 
In  case  of  failure,  the  loss  per  acre  is  small, ' 
and  if  a  bumper  crop  develops,  his  profits 
are  enormous.  Summer  tilling  in  this  region 
is  very  rare.  Corn,  Kafir  or  maize  is  listed 
and  given  one  or  two  cultivations.  This 
ground  is  either  seeded  to  winter  wheat  in 
the  fall  or  spring  grain  sowed  in  the  spring 
without  any  seed  preparation.  After  wheat- 
harvest  is  over,  plowing  generally  lasts  until 
seeding-time :  the  plowing  is  shallow  and 
receives  no  afterwork,  except  a  harro-wing 
just  before  seeding.  That  is  the  last  atten- 
tion the  wheat  gets  until  harvest,  if  it  makes 
a  crop  at  all.  Some  farmers  work  so  muc!i 
ground  that  they  do  not  even  have  time  to 
plow  it  all,  and  a  large  acreage  receives  no 
further_  preparation  than  a  double  disking. 
In  some  of  the  older  districts  these  shiftless 
methods  have  given  place  to  a  real  system. 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  this  : 

Right  away  after  the  harvest  the  ground 
for  next  years  wheat  is  double  disked,  and 
when  the  whole  acreage  has  been  covered,  it 
is  all  listed.  This  done,  the  lister  ridges  are 
worked  down  with  a  four-horse  two-row 
listed-corn  ctiltivator  and  leveled  with  a 
harrow.  Weeds  are  kept  down,  some  mois- 
ture is  conserved  and  a  good  mellow,  though 
shallow,  seed-bed  is  prepared  by  this  method. 
Although  this  system  gives  fairly  good 
results,  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment. The  chief  improvement  needed  is 
summer  tilling  and  deep  plowing.  So  far. 
deep  plowing  on  the  great  plains  of  'die 
Southwest  has  not  been  very  popular,  chiefly 
because  the  plowing  was  done  just  a  little 
while  before  seeding  and  no  sub-surface 
packing  done  to  firm  the  s^d-bed. 

Summer  tilling  every  other  or  every  third 
year  would  be  the  means  of  producing  more 
bushels  per  acre  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  than 
cropping  every  year ;  the  work  woufd"  be 
more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  droughty  season,  so  disastrous 
before,  would  not  now  interfere  with  the 
accumulation  at  the  bank. 

Ground  that  has  been  in  Kafir,  maize  or 
sorghvim  is  best  to  leave  for  summer  tilling, 
because  these  crops  are  on  the  ground  later 
in  the  fall  and  more  completely  exhaust  the 
soil  of  its  moisture  than  other  plants  do, 
and  consequently  leave  the  soil  in  a  poor 
condition  for  a  succeeding  crop. 

During  the  winter  or  early  spring  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  at  least  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep  and  harrowed  if  there  be 
any  moisture  in  the  soil  to  conserve,  other- 
wise the  ground  had  better  be  left  rough,  so 
as  to  better  catch  and  hold  the  rains.  I 
advise  deep  plowing  only  for  summer-tilled 
ground.  Keep  the  weeds  down  and  maintain 
a  three-inch  mulch  until  wheat-seeding. 
This  mulch  should  not  be  dust  mulch, 
because  such  a  nntlch  puddles  easily  during 
a  shower  and  the  winds  are  liable  to  blow  it 
about.  Iv.'iR  Mattso.n'. 


JustNailltOn 

You  can  line  your  walls 
and  ceilings  in  one-tenth 
the  time  it  takes  to  plas- 
ter and  without  the  muss 
and  dirt.  Compo-Board 
can  be  nailed  over  the 
old  plaster  or  direct  to  the 
studding  of  new  buildings. 

Compo-Board  walls  and  ceil- 
infjs  have  a  smooth  surface — can 
be  papered,  decorated  in  oil  or 
water  color  or  paneled  in  effect- 
ive designs  as  you  wish. 
Compo-Board  is  air  tight  and 
warp-proof.     Cold,  heat,  or 
moisture  can't  get  through 
it.    Will  last  as  long  as 
the  house.    Will  stand 
the  knocks  and  bangs  of 
furniture  without  serious 
damage. 
Send  for  Sample 
and  Booklet- 
See  what  Compo-Board  is 
like,  and  learn  in  how 
many  different  ways  it 
can  be  used  about  the 
house,  as  well  as  for  lin- 
:  ingofwallsandceilings. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in 
strips  4  ft.  wide  and  1  to 
IS  ft.  long,  by  dealers  in  nearly 
every  town.    Write  at  once  for  sample. 
NORTHWESTERN  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 
4301  Lyndale  Avenue  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


This  System  is  the  most  Simplified  of  any  type  Air 
Pressure  Water  Works  System.  For  either  hand  or  any 
type  power  equipment.  The  smallest  size  we  can  fur- 
nish complete,  ready  to  install,  for  S39.00.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  for  our  circular  "X.Z., "showing  the  dif- 
ferent types.  Buy  from  first  hands — save  middleman's 
profit.  Sixty  days'  free  trial.  Money 
back  if  not  pleased.  We  take  the  risk. 
Satisfied  users  everywhere. 

The 
Baltimore 
Company 

Baltimore, 
Md. 


TRY  A  COLUMBIA! 


SIZES 
2  to  16 
H.  P. 


On  the  hardest  job  you  can 
find.  It  won't  buck  or  com- 
plain;  feed  1 1  on  kerosene,  gas- 
oline, distillate  or  any  liquid 
fuel.  Runs  on  natural  gas  aa 
well — ^no  waste — no  repairs. 
Saves  hired  help— works  night 
and  day.  Try  it  15  days— if  It 
don't  suit,  send  it  back  7,000 
in  use — they  don't  come  back. 
Right  now  you  save  big  money 
on  a  Columbialf  you  act  quick 
Write  today  for  1912  plan  and 
Free  Book  lull  of  engine  facts. 
Columbia  Engine  Company 
59  Fuller  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Running  Water  on  the  Farm 

If  there's  a  spring  or  flowing  stream  where  you 
live,  you  can  have  running  water  in  your  borne, 
stables,  barn,  troughs,  etc.,  by  installing  a  Ni- 
agara Hydraulic  Ram.  No  cost  to  operate.  The 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

keeps  pumping  all  year  round.  Works 
itself,  by  aelf  water  pressure.  Betterthan 
a  wiadmill.  Buy  now;  get  more  home 
comfort.    Water  stocic  better.  Prices 
low  this  year.  Write  for  booklet  todar. 
Niagara  Hyd.  Eng.  Co..  Box  1004>  Chester,  Pa. 


Bees  on  the  Farm  B^l^cuTtfre" 

will  help  you  get  more  pleasure  and  more  profit 
from  Bee  keeping.  6  months'  trial  subscription  25c. 
Book  on  Bees  and  Catalog  of  Supplies  sent  free. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,         Box  254,  Medina,  Ohio 


WE  WANT  A  MAN 

or  woman  in  every  community  to 
handle  the  best  money-making  offer 
ever  made  by  any  publisher.  Lib- 
eral pay  for  whole  or  part  time.  Sup- 
plies and  instructions  free.  Any  one 
of  average  education  and  ability  can 
make  good  money  and  build  up  a 
permanent  business.  Apply,  giving 
references,  to 

FARiyi-  AND  FIRESIDE 
Dent.  S  '  Springfield.  Ohio. 


SPLENDID  CROPS 

i"  Saskatchewan  (Western  Canada) 

I  Bushels  from  20  Acres 

of  Tfheat  ■was  the  thresher's  re- 
turn from  a  LloydmlDster  farm 
during  one  season.  Many  fields 
In  that  aa  well  as  other  districts 
yielded  from  26  to  36  bushels  of 
■wheat  to  the  acre.  Other  grains 
In  proportion. 

Large  Profits 

are  thus  derived  from  the 
,  FREE  HOMESTEAD 

LANDS  of  Western  Canada. 

This  excellent  showiug  causes  prices 
to  advance.  Land  values  should  double 
In  two  years'  time. 

Grain  ffrowinsr,  mixed  farmlnsr. 
cattle  raisins  and  dairyingr  are  all 
profitable.  Free  Homesteads  of  160 
acres  are  to  be  had  In  the  very  best 
districts;  160-acre  pre-emption  at 
$3.00  per  acre  within  certain  areas. 
Schools  and  churches  In  every  set- 
tlement, climate  unexcelled,  soil 
the  richest;  wood,  water  and  build- 
ing: material  plentiful. 

For  settlers'  low  railway  rates  and  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  "Last  Best  West."  and 
other  information,  write  to  Supt.  Im- 
migration, Ottawa,Can.,  or  Can.Gov.  Aet, 

H.  M.  WILUAMS,  413  Gardim  BIdg..  Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  S.  CRAWFORD, 
30  Syracust  Savings  Bank  BIdg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Notes 


A  Bucolic  Symphony 

THERE  is  a  farmers'  club  in  New  York 
City — perhaps  more  than  one.  The  fol- 
lowing poem  was  read  by  its  author, 
Mr.  Henry  Marquand,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  University  Club  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  requirements  of  membership  in 
the  club  is  the  ownership  and  actual  farming 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  the 
poet  may  be  assumed  to  have  written  out  of 
a  full  heart.  Editor. 

The  music  that  the  country  yields 

Falls  sweetly  on  the  ear. 
Whether  of  woods  or  farm  or  field, 
'Tis  goodly  for  to  hear. 

No  strain  of  lyre  or  stringed  lute 
Transcends  the  creak  of  farmer's  boot. 

How  proud  the  cock-a-doodle-do 

Bursting  at  dawn  of  sun, 
Which  only  breaks  our  dreams  in  two 
And  bids  us  slumber  on. 

You  hear  the  tardy  cluck  of  hen  ; 
It's  time  to  doflr  pyjamas  then. 

In  summer,  ere  the  corn  is  ripe, 
The  grasshopper  lifts  his  lay ; 
We  listen  to  his  cheery  pipe, 
Loitering  on  our  way. 

But  science  says  this  tenor  sings 

By  scratching  legs  against  his  wings. 

List  to  the  woodpecker's  wild  tattoo. 

Its  cadence  and  its  rhythm  ; 
It  must  be  that  his  time  is  true. 
For  my  heart  is  beating  with  'm. 

Oh,  I  could  stand  for  hours  to  hark- 
En  to  this  lively  fugue  of  bark. 

The  frogs  they  have  their  wooing  hour ; 

He  makes  his  little  joke. 
She  listens  in  her  slimy  bower 
And  swallows  every  croak. 

'Twould  melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  pulp 
If  man  could  utter  such  a  gulp. 

The  humblest  creature  cannot  fail 

To  answer  nature's  laws ; 
I've  seen  the  ebon  crow  turn  pale 
When  pleading  of  his  cause. 

And  as  his  heart  is  in  his  throat, 
When  he  proposes,  'tis  by  note. 

Come  where  the  honey-bee  holds  sway, 

And  watch  the  happy  drone ; 
To  love  and  song  he  gives  his  day. 
His  night  to  love  alone. 

Nor  will  he  cease  his  merry  bout 
Till  union  labor  throws  him  out. 

Then  queen  and  toilers  ply  their  song 

While  fashioning  the  comb ; 
They  sing  together  all  day  long 
To  make  their  Home-Sweet-Home. 
'Tis  christened  Charity  by  some. 
For  Charity  begins  to  hutn. 

There's  music  in  the  piney  swale, 

At  least  it  has  its  pitch. 
And  each  man's  orchard  has  its  scale. 
Of  whom  I'm  one  of  which. 

The  healthy  farmer's  constant  care 
Is  but  to  take  and  keep  the  air. 

The  town  and  country  live  at  strife 

With  all  the  usual  spats  ; 
The  country  has  the  sharps  of  life, 
The  city  has  the  flats. 

But,  as  in  business  oft  'tis  found, 
The  underlying  state  is  sound. 

So  Nature  hath  her  symphony. 

Though  'tis  not  played  with  strings. 
To  make  mankind  exult  with  glee 
And  angels  clap  their  wings. 

And  with  each  various  moving  thought 
Some  deep  and  deadly  truth  is  wrought. 

Then  to  your  soul  this  lesson  lay, 

Its  admonition  heed, 
Experience  hath  one  thing  to  say 
According  to  your  need. 

Though  farming  casts  a  potent  spell, 
It  never  pays  to  farm  too  well. 


Why  are  Farms  Abandoned? 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  aban- 
doned farms  of  the  country,  particularly 
those  of  New  England.  But  those  people 
who  call  a  farm  abandoned,  simply  because 
it  is  on  the  market,  might  as  well  call  any 
business  abandoned,  for  the  same  reason. 
It  may  be  that  the  present  owner  has  failed 
to  get  a  good  living  out  of  it.  He  may  have 
tired  of  the  work.  He  may  wish  to  change 
his  occupation.  He  may  have  grown  old 
and  have  no  son  to  carry  on  his  business. 
He  may  even  have  died.  Any  one  of  these 
Causes  might  place  a  farm 'on  the  market, 
and  any  one  of  them  might  allow  the  prop- 
erty to  depreciate  in  value  through  neglect. 

The  real  abandoned  farm  is  sometimes 
found,  but  infrequently.  I  have  in  mind 
such  a  farm.  It  lies  ten  miles  from  a  rail- 
road, and  is  reached  by  climbing  an  almost 
impassable  hill  road.  The  land  is  of  good 
quality  so  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  but  is 


rough  and  stony. ..  It  must  have  been  a  very 
hard  farm  to  work,  yet  someone  set  about 
the  home  some  good  fruit-trees,  which,  un- 
pruned  and  unsprayed,  were  dropping  down 
their  red  or  golden  treasures  from  loaded 
boughs  upon  the  green  sward  beneath.  Some- 
one evidently  started  to  make  here  a  per- 
manent home,  in  this  rocky,  hilly  place.  The 
barn  has  fallen,  and  the  Old  house  is  not 
used  for  any  purpose.  The  land  is  pastured, 
and  much  of  it  has  come  up  to  spruce,  fir 
and  pine.  In  a  few  years  this  land  will 
yield  a  harvest  of  lumber.  No  doubt  a  man 
with  vigorous  health,  some  capital  and  good 
business  ability  could  have  gained  a  liveli- 
hood on  this  farm,  but  why  should  he  waste 
time  and  labor  here,  when  there  are  farms 
enough  that  are  well  situated  and  easier  to 
work?  The  day  may  come  when  the  de- 
mands for  farm  products  may  make  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  such  land,  but  not  so  now. 

No  farms  of  any  size  produce  what  they 
should.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  order 
to  equip  a  farm  in  proper  shape  for  up-to- 
date  intensive  farming,  more  capital  is 
needed  than  the  average  farmer  possesses. 
He  is  shy  of  going  in  debt,  for  he  knows 
that  when  he  pays  the  interest  and  taxes 
out  or  what  he  gets  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  there  will  be  little  left  beyond  a 
meager  living.  He  has  seen  the  experiment 
tried  more  than  once,  and  result  in  failure. 

Another  prolific  source  of  poor  farms  is 
the  scarcity,  high  wages  and  unreliability  of 


This  farm  is  no-v\r  abandoned — the  buildings 
have  burned,  and  the  o^wner  gels  ■what 
he  can  from  the  timber 

farm  help.  Often  the  work  that  the  help  do 
will  not  produce  enough  money  value  to  pay 
the  laborer.  Years  ago  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters labored  on  the  farm  until  they  went  to 
homes  of  their  own.  Now  they  are  in  school 
from  their  babyhood,  almost,  until  they  go 
into  business  for  themselves,  and  this  often 
educates  them  away  from  the  farm.  This 
would  not  be  so  if  there  were  as  much 
money  in  farming  as  in  other  callings. 

The  young  seldom  stop  to  put  a  true 
value  on  the  unreckoned  advantages  of  a 
farm  home.  They  prefer  a  cash  value  and 
seek  it  in  other  callings.  There  is  much 
that  is  attractive  in  a  farm  life,  if  one  can 
be  free  enough  from  the  eternal  grind  of 
hard  labor.  I  realize  fully  that  the  day- 
laborer  in  the  village  works  less  hours,  is 
more  free  from  responsibility,  his  family 
have  better  clothes,  attend  more  amuse- 
ments, have  more  leisure  and  buy  more 
luxuries  and  notions  than  does  many  a 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  farm-hand  gets 
his  board,  lodging  and  laundry,  in  addition 
to  his  wage,  while  the  man  that  hires  him 
gets  what  is  left,  which  is  often  much  less 
than  he  has  paid  the  man.  As  long  as  the 
above  enumerated  conditions  continue,  there 
will  be  deserted  farms,  abandoned  farms 
and  farms  for  sale.     Mrs.  J.  W;  Mathie. 


To  crush  the  clods  around  the  corn  as  it 
comes  up  in  the  lister-rows,  drive  a  corn- 
planter  down  the  furrows,  keeping  the 
wheels  right  along  the  rows  where  the  corn 
comes  through. 


FORGED  DISK  BLADES 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  qualitr  of 
the  material  used  in  the  blade*  of  disk  harrows 
as  there  is  in  pocket  knives.  Some  knives  are 
made  to  sell  at  ten  cents  and  others  at  a  dollar. 
Many  disk  blades  belong:  to  the  ten  cent  pocket 
knife  class,  but  are  worked  off  on  buyers  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine  at  the  same  price  for  which 
the  best  are  sold.  Consequently,  the  farmer  CM- 
not  be  euideA  by  price. 

The  Cutaway 
Harrow  Co.  has 
built  its  remark- 
able reputation 
largely  by  the 
quality  of  the 
disks  on  its  tools. 
It  has  had  a  real 
sincere  ambition 
to  gr  i  V  e  to  the 
farmer  the  best 
disk  blade  he 
could  buy.  Their 
motive  for  so 
doinsr  has  been  at 
much  one  of  pride  as  of  profit.  The  latter  came 
because  the  policy  of  higrh  quality  paid. 

Their  otie  object  has  been  constantly  in  view— 
the  best  blade  possible.  To  accomplish  that,  forgr- 
ing  the  edges  became  a  part  of  the  process.  Now 
all  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.'s  disk  blades  are  forged. 
If  you  don't  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  forging, 
ask  your  blacksmith  why  a  forged  edge  is  better 
than  any  other.  He  will  tell  you  why  no  other 
method  is  so  good.  This  forged  edge  feature  shows 
how  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  is  doing  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  tools.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  merit  throughout  every  tool  they  make. 
Every  buyer  should  demand  Cutaway  forged 
disks.  They  cost  no  more,  and  are  many  times 
better.  If  you  will  write  them  at  854  Main  St., 
Higganum,  Conn.,  they  will  .send  you  complete 
information  on  the  construction  of  Cutaway  ma- 
chines. It  would  pay  every  farmer  to  give  them 
his  ear.   Write  a  post  card  today. 


T/ie  edge  is  forged,  not 
rolled  and  ground. 


Light,  Dependable 
and  Sturdy 

Acme  Corn  and  Potato 
Planters  will   cut  the 
work  of  planting  to  y^. 

ACME  PLANTERS 


are  handy,  well  balanced,  sure 
in  their  action  and  absohitely 
accurate  in  drop.  You  can  regu- 
late drop  with  the  thumb-screw. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we 
will  ship,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Write  for  book,  "The 
Acme  o(  Potato  Profit,"  and  the 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT 
CO.,  308  Front  St., 
Traverse  City,  Mich, 


Su  that  your  next 
planter  has  this 
trade-mark. 


'It  Balances" 


$T50 

And  You  Keep  This 

Great 
Chilled  Cylin- 
der Engine 

Ths  res<  In  the  easiest 
monthly  peymenls. 

We  send  you  the  engine  on  free  trial,  to  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  exactly  what  you  want.  1 0  days' 
free  trial.  Send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  not 
pleased.  Free  Book,  "How  to  Use  Power." 
Send  name  and  address  and  get  free  book  and  all 
particulars  of  this  great  offer. 

Schmidt  Bro*.  Co.  Engine  Works 
Department  4033         DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


STRAWBERRY  ""lie 

Special  Offer:  100  plants  my  famous 
Norwood  or  Heritmse  varieties  $1.00,  pre- 
paid. Dozens  of  other  varieties;  big  yielders. 
True  to  name.  Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees.  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  California 
Privet,  Spray  Pumps,    Free  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  B.  MGORESTOWN,  N.  J. 


Split  Hickory 
Vehicle 
1912 
Big 

FREE 

BOOK 

is  Ready 

[Write  a  postal  I 
-Phelps  pays  I 
the  postage 
to  you. 


L 


— Shows  You  the 
Biggest  Seiection 

of  Buggies  in  America 
— Salves  You  Big  IVIoney 


PHELPS'  shows  you  more  styles  this  year 
in  his  big  book  than  ever  before.  And 
-  every  buggy  price  saves  you  big  money — • 

526  and  up.  Send  a  poBtal— get  the  Book — let  Phelps  talk  thruugh  it  to  ynu  direct — the  waj  h« 
hae  Bold  lyO.OOO  fanntrB.  Let  him  ahowjou  in  photographs  how  a  good  buggy  eboufd  be  made— 
and  what  made  of.  Phelpa  knows.  They're  all  highest  grade — oTcr  VZb  styles— every  kind — 
auto  sent  Buggies,  Surreya,  Runabouts,  etc.,— all  sold  direct  to  user  on  30  Days'  Free  Road 
Teat — 2  Years  Guarantee.  Don't  you  want  the  book?  A  Postal  gets  it.  H.  C.  Phelps,  Preat. 
i:UE0HIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  COMPANY     Statioii27  ,  Columbas,  0. 

JLarqest  Factory  in  the  ■>Vorld  Selling  Vehicles  Direct. 


Split  Hicliory 
Vetiicles 

On  30  Days  FREE 
Road  Test 


WFW  inr  A"  Manure  Spreader 
ll  Ln  iU£/\  Full  of  New  Ideas 


#Yes,  sir,  full  of  them — 24  points  of  exclusive  merit  over  any  other  ^Slk 
spreader.    Note  these — carries  twice  the  load — lip-hter  draft — wider.  V 


-carries  twice  the  load — lighter  draft — wider, 
evener  spreading — no  choking — yet  it  tracks 
with  standard  wagon. 

Write  for  full  Information 

Our  catalogue  is  a  book  you  ought  to  read  to  find  out 
how  the  New  Idea  Spreader  has  gone  ahead  while 
others  stand  still.  Ever  hear  of  the  great  Hartman 
contest?  You  never  will— from  others.  Let  us  tell 
you.  Write  for  complete  literature  today. 
NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 
131  Sycamore  Street,  Coldwater,  OMo. 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 


My  Ideal  of  a  Car 

Built  to  Justify  Men^s  Faith  in  Me 

By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

Reo  the  Fifth — My  Farewell  Car — in  every  detail  marks  the  best 
I  know.  And  I  have  spent  25  years  in  this  business.  If  any  man 
can  build  a  better  car,  he's  a  better  man  than  I. 


Not  for  $1,055 

Many  able  designers  say  the  best  in  a 
car  can't  be  given  for  $1,055. 

And  I  almost  agree  with  them. 

Reo  the  Fifth  was  not  designed  to  sell 
at  this  altruistic  price,  I  fear  that  this 
price,  in  the  long  run,  is  impossible.  It 
will  doubtless  be  advanced. 

But  this  much  I  assure  you. 

So  long  as  I  direct  the  making,  this  car 
will  embody  the  best  I  know,  regardless  of 
price  or  profit. 

It  Decides  My  Fate 

I  have  spent  25  years  in  winning  my 
place  as  a  designer  of  automobiles.  I  have 
designed  24  models,  and  built  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cars. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road.  And  I, 
like  other  men,  take  pride  in  what  I  have 
accomplished. 

Reo  the  Fifth  marks  the  climax.  I  have 
spent  18  months  to  make  this  car  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  my  career. 

All  I  have  gained  in  a  lifetime  of  effort 
is  at  stake  on  this  car's  performance.  And 


for  this  season,  at  least,  I  have  complete 
charge  of  the  making. 

So  you  may  be  sure  that  Reo  the  Fifth 
won't  be  skimped  to  meet  a  price. 

Price  Not  Fixed 

The  last  car  I  designed — a  car  smaller 
than  this — sold  for  $1,250.  And  that  was 
considered  a  mar\'elous  value. 

The  cost  of  materials  has  fallen  since 
then.  New  machinery  has  cut  our  factory 
cost. 

We  figure  this  new  car  will  double  our 
output — and  it  will.  We  also  save  a  great 
deal  now  by  building  only  one  chassis  in 
this  enormous  plant. 

By  thus  paring  our  costs,  then  our  profits, 
we  got  the  price  down  to  $1,055.  And  we 
take  pride  in  this  amazing  price  as  ev  idence 
of  our  efficiency. 

But  this  price  is  based  on  ideal  condi- 
tions, and  on  cost  for  materials  the  lowest 
we  have  had  in  years. 

So  this  price  is  not  fixed.  Any  added 
cost  must  be  added  to  it.  Our  contracts 
with  dealers  all  provide  for  adv  ance. 


We  announce  this  to  avoid  future  mis- 
understanding. 

Our  Model  Factory 

We  have  built  up  here  what  men  regard 
as  a  model  automobile  plant.  Engineers 
from  everywhere  come  here  to  inspect  it. 

The  labor-saving  machinery  is  largely  of 
our  invention.    It  was  built  in  our  shops. 

It  gives  us  utter  exactness.  It  makes 
like  parts  interchangeable.  And  it  has  cut 
labor  cost  to  the  minimum. 

In  this  model  factory  we  build  the  whole 
car,  so  no  profits  go  to  parts  makers. 

Our  output  is  enormous,  which  means 
small  overhead  expense.  Our  system  is 
perfect.  Efficiency  here  has  been  w^orked 
out  to  the  finish. 

Then  we  are  not  overcapitalized — have 
no  bonded  debt.  So  that  factor  in  cost  is 
eliminated. 

We  ought  to  give  more  than  others  give 
for  the  money.  We  expect  to,  and  will. 
But  this  initial  price,  in  my  estimation,  is 
too  low  to  last. 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  Base 
112  Inches 

Wheels— 
34  Inches 

Demonntable 
Rims 

Speed — 

45  Miles  par 
Hour 

Made  with  2, 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  .and  windshield  not  included  in  price.     We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.   Self-starter,  if  wanted,  $2  O  extra. 
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Judge  for  Yourself 

If  a  Car  Can  Be  Built  Any  Better 


The  Standard  Car 

There  are  cars  larger  and  smaller  than 
Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  built  all  types  myself, 
up  to  six-cylinder  sixties. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth,  in  my  estimation,  typi- 
fies the  car  of  the  future.  More  and  more, 
experienced  motorists  are  coming  to  this 
standard  type. 

It  is  not  too  large  or  too  small,  too  light 
or  too  heavy.  It  has  ample  power  for  any 
requirement.  It  is  large  enough  to  be  a 
roomy  car  for  five. 

Cars  over-powered  and  over-sized  cost 
too  much  for  upkeep.  Undersized  cars 
grow  to  seem  insufficient. 

The  popular  type  is  the  30  to  35  horse- 
power, four-cylinder  car.  Cars  of  this  type 
are  sold  all  the  way  up  to  $2,500.  So  I 
adopted  this  type  for  My  Farewell  Car.  And 
this  factory  now  turns  out  no  other  model. 

I  don't  claim,  of  course,  that  oversize  cars 
need  not  be  more  costly.  But  I  know  of 
no  way,  in  a  car  of  this  type,  to  add  one 
iota  of  value. 

Margins  of  Safety 

The  best  I  have  learned  hi  25  years  is 
the  need  for  big  margins  of  safety. 

I  have  learned  this  by  watching  tens  of 
thousands  of  cars,  with  all  sorts  of  drivers, 
under  all  road  conditions. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  parts  strong 
enough.  They  must  have  several  times  the 
needed  strength. 

So  my  axles  and  driving  shaft,  wheels 
and  springs  are  all  much  larger  than  neces- 
sary. So  is  every  part  where  M^eakness 
ever  develops. 

I  use  Nickel  Steel  for  axles  and  driving 
shaft  — Vanadium  Steel  for  connections. 
My  dif?erential  was  designed  for  a  45-horse- 
power  car. 


I  use  roller  bearings— Timken  and  Hyatt 
— instead  of  the  usual  ball  bearings.  There 
are  only  three  ball  bearings  in  this  whole 
car,  and  two  are  in  the  fan. 

Unusual  Tests 

To  make  utterly  certain  that  parts  are 
right  I  use  very  unusual  tests. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed  to  make 
sure  it  accords  with  my  formulas.  The 
slightest  variation  causes  me  to  discard  it. 

It  is  usual  to  test  gears  with  a  hammer. 
I  have  built  a  crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity,  to  prove  to  exactness  what  each 
gear  will  stand. 

I  put  magnetos  to  a  radical  test  which 
only  two  makes  tested  here  will  stand. 

Inspection  here  is  carried  to  extremes. 
Engines  are  tested  again  and  again  against 
unusual  loads. 

We  use  the  same  dutch  as  $5,000  cars— 
the  same  grade  of  springs — the  same  effi- 
cient type  of  brakes. 


I  ran  one  of  these  cars  for  ten  thousand 
miles — night  and  day,  at  top  speed,  on 
rough  roads.  I  did  this  to  learn  if  any  part 
of  the  car  would  fail  to  meet  any  require- 
ment. 

Then  we  took  the  car  to  pieces  and  ex- 
amined every  part.  We  could  hardly  dis- 
cover in  any  important  part  the  slightest 
evidence  of  wear. 

All  this  is  done  to  make  sure  of  perfec- 
tion in  this,  My  Farewell  Car. 

Outer  Attractions 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  naen 
— and  women— want  a  classy  and  beautiful 
car. 

So  the  design  of  this  car  shows  the  last 


touch  of  up-to-dateness.  The  body  finish 
consists  of  17  coats.  The  upholstering  is 
deep.  It  is  filled  with  hair.  The  covering 
is  genuine  leather. 

The  lamps  are  enameled,  as  per  the 
latest  vogue.  Even  the  engine  is  nickel 
trimmed. 

The  wheel  base  is  long,  the  tonneau  is 
roomy,  the  wheels  are  large,  the  car  is 
over-tired.  There  are  ventilators  in  front 
which  open  and  close.  There  are  demount- 
able rims. 

You  will  find  no  shortcomings  when  the 
car  is  compared  with  the  costliest  cars  on 
the  market. 

Close  to  Finality 

I  regard  Reo  the  Fifth  as  pretty  close  to 
finality.  In  every  detail  it  marks  the  best 
I  know.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
plant  or  others  will  ever  build  a  much  bet- 
ter car. 

Better  materials  are  certainly  impossible. 
Tests  and  inspections  cannot  be  carried 
further.  The  features  and  devices  are  the 
best  yet  discovered,  and  there  appears  lit- 
tle chance  for  improvement. 

Fashions  may  change  in  some  minor 
details,  but  no  designer,  in  my  estimation, 
will  ever  get  more  of  real  worth  in  a  car. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

Our  Book  shows  the  three  styles  of  body 
— touring  car,  demi-tonneau  and  roadster. 
The  roadster  sells  for  $1,000. 

It  pictures  all  of  the  details,  so  you  may 
compare  them  with  higher-priced  cars. 

Yoti  should  know  these  facts,  for  Reo 
the  Fifth  is  the  most  interesting  car  of  the 
season. 

Write  today  for  the  book,  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  to  see  the  car.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  t^tt"  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


rents  for 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


New  Center  Control— Exclusive  Feature 
No  Side  Levers — No  Reaching 


Reo  the  Fifth  brings  out,  for  the  first 
time,  our  new  center,  cane-handle  control. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  this  con- 
venient lever  between  the  two  front  seats. 
If  is  done  by  moving  this  lever  less  than 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  directions. 

No  noise,  no  grinding,  no  reaching.  Just 
a  slight,  easy  motion. 

■  Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot  pedals, 
and  one  of  the  pedals  also  operates  the 
clutch. 

So  there  are  no  side  levers  to  get  in  the 
way.  The  entrance  in  front,  through  either 
door,  is  as  clear  as  the  tonneau  entrance. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left  side 


drive,  heretofore  possible  in  electric  cars 
only.  The  driver  sits  as  he  should  sit,  close 
to  the  cars  which  he  passes  and  on  the  up 
side  of  the  road.  He  sits  where  he  can 
look  back  in  making  a  turn. 


The  operation  of  this  car  is  simplicity  it- 
self— as  simple  as  an  electric.  Your  wives 
and  daughters  can  drive  it.  This  center 
control  is  the  best  new  feature  brought  out 
in  any  car  this  year. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  details  which 
reveal  this  car's  up-to-dateness.  When  you 
see  them  all  you  will  say  with  me  that  Reo 
the  Fifth  comes  pretty  close  to  finality. 


(44) 
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Sharp,  Perfectly  Conditioned  Tools 
for  Shop  and  Farm 

Here  is  a  little  grinder  that  is  different.  It  is  better  made — more  hand- 
somely finished — more  efficient  in  its  work  than  any  other  hand  or  foot 
power  grinder  ever  produced.  The 

CARBORUNDUM 
NIAGARA  GRINDER 


is  substantially  and  accurately  made.  Every  part 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  Carborundum  shops  and 
under  expert  supervision.  It  is  handsomely  en- 
ameled and  nickel  trimmed. 

The  Carborundum  wheel  that  does 
the  grmding  is  just  the  right  grit  and 
grade  for  efficient  work.  It  has  an 
exceptionally  wide  grinding  surface, 
and  being  made  of  Carborundum  is 
the  fastest  cutting,  most  perfect 
grinding  wheel  in  the  world. 

The  Carborundum  Niagara  Grinder 
is  made  in  15  styles,  hand  and  foot 
power  —  or  with  attachment  for  gas 
engine  or  other  power. 

Special  styles  for  grinding  sickle 
knives  and  other  similar  implements. 

Write  today  for 
Grinder  Book 


Niagara  Grinders — Nos.  1  to  4 


Ideal  little  machines  for  shop,  home  or  farm.  Powerful, 
compact,  noiseless,  dirt-proof.  Adjustable  tool  grinding 
guide  makes  possible  a  wide  range  of  worli.  Medium  grit 
Carborundum  wheel. 

No.  1 — Wheel  4  in.  in  diameter  1  in.  thick — $3 
No.  2—    "     5  in.  "       "       1  in.    "  — $4 
No.  3—    "     6  in.  "       "       1  in.    "  —$5.50 
No.  4-    "         in.  "       "       1  in.    "  — $8 


Ask  also  about  the  won- 
derful Carborundum  Sharp- 
ening Stones. 


THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 


It's  wise  to  decide  that  you  need  an  engine.  But  don't  spoil  your 
good  intentions  by  buying  a  cheap  one.  Don't  be  blinded  by  a  low  price 
or  by  wild  claims.  Go  slow  and  be  sure.  Buy  an  engine  that  has  proved 
its  worth,  from  a  concern  that  has  proved  its  integrity.  You  can't  afford 
to  make  a  mistake — it's  much  costlier  than  the  price  of  an  engine, 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  the  country,  running  the 
many  farm  machines,  such  as  the  cream  separator,  churn,  feed  grinder, 
pump,  fanning  mill,  thresher,  washing  machine,  electric  light  plant,  etc. 
They  guarantee  you  reliable  power  for  every  requirement  at  a  surpris- 
ingly small  cost. 

I  H  C  gasoline  engines  are  marvels  of  simplicity,  strength,  economy, 
reliability,  and  durability.  They  run  steadily  and  smoothly,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  make  and  save  money  every  time  they  are  used,  and 
if,  by  accident,  you  should  need  repairs,  you  can  get  them  promptly  with 
httle  trouble  or  delay  from  the  I H  C  dealer  in  your  locality. 

Don't  you  think  it  would  pay 
you  to  investigate  an  I  H  C  engine 
before  you  buy  any?  They  are  made 
in  so  many  sizes  and  styles  that  you 
can  select  just  the  right  size  and 
style  for  your  work:  Vertical  type — 
2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizontal— 1 
to  SO-H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H. 
P.;  portable— 1  to  25-H.  P.;  traction 
— 12  to  4S-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  grinding  outfits,  etc. 
Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  ker- 
osene, distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cool- 
ed or  water-cooled.  Ask  the  I  H  C  lo- 
cal dealer  for  catalogue  and  all  infor- 
mation, or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated) 


USA 


IHC 
Service  Bnreao 


The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming:. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizers, etc.,  write  to 
the  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
ing these  subjects. 


Maple-Sugar  Making 

PRICES  for  maple  sugar  of  good  quality 
are  constantly  tending  upward.  Even 
the  mixers  are  calling  for  a  good  grade 
of  sugar,  as  only  by  using  the  best  can  they 
obtain  the  best  maple  flavor.  Although  the 
quality  of  maple  sugar  is  improving  year  by 
year,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  poor 
stuff  made. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  using  a  poor 
outfit.  The  increased  price  obtained  for  a 
good  quality  would  soon  pay  for  up-to-date 
equipment. 

All  sugar-producing  States  might  also 
greatly  increase  their  output  by  carefully 
preserving  and  cultivating  their  sugar- 
maples.  Vermont  is  awakening  by  degrees 
to  the  importance  of  not  only  preserving  the 
trees  already  grown,  but  to  the  necessity 
of  setting  new  orchards.  Young  trees  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high  can  be  found  along 
roadsides  and  in  the  edges  of  an  old  sugar- 
bush.  These  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
place  where  they  are  expected  to  grow,  and 
in  twenty-five  years  will  begin  to  yield  sap 
for  the  planter. 

That  the  quality  of  the  sugar  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  outfit  as  upon  the 
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India;  the  Muscovoc.  Russia;' Polairds  like- 
■wise ;  the  Leghorn  and  Ancona  suggest  the 
countries  in  which  these  towns  are  situated. 
Turkey  is  American  and  not  eastern,  so 
titles  are  not  always  reliable.  So  with  the 
word  Indian  Ruiiner.  The  ducks  we  are  dis- 
cussing would  no  doubt  be  in  that  country 
centuries  ago  and  the  common  name  would 
be  Runners,  because  they  can  run  and  are 
so  active.  Granting  this  was  the  original 
title,  when  would  Indian  be  prefixed  ?  The 
Runner  does  not  sit,  but  drops  her  eggs 
almost  anywhere,  so  wherever  she  came 
from  in  the  first  place  it  was  a  tropical 
country  where  the  eggs  would  be  hatched 
by  the  sun,  otherwise  the  breed  in  its  nat- 
ural state  would  have  died  out.  So,  like 
the  ostrich,  the  birds  relied  on  the  sun  to 
do  the  hatching.  Thus  they  came  from  a 
tropical  country.  Roughly  speaking,  about 
the  year  1700,  when  our  sailors  were  getting 
more  in  touch  with  the  Far  East  and  we  in 
England  were  beginning  to  hear  more  of 
India  and  its  great  heat,  and  so  on,  the 
fanciers  would  hear  of  the  sun  hatching 
eggs  and  would  at  once  think  these  Runner 
ducks  came  from  a  place  like  this,  and  so 
they  would  be  called  Indian  Runners. 

Certain  it  is  that  Indian  Runners  have 
been  so  called  for  longer  time  than  any 
living  person ;  they  are  an  old  established 
breed  and  breed  true  to  type  and  don't 
"throw  back''  or  breed  back  as  a  made-up 
breed  would  do.  I  have  studied  this  breed 
for  a  long  while  and  believe  I  can  speak 
truthfully  about  it.  John  Wilson. 


Making  maple  sugar  in  the  hills  of  Vermont 


man  behind  the  outfit  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  persons  back  in  the  days 
of  the  caldron  kettle  and  log  fire  who  made 
as  white  a  sugar  as  can  be  made  to-day  with 
any  up-to-date  outfit. 

The  dark  color  and  rank  flavor  once 
deemed  characteristic  of  maple  sugar  are  all 
added  to  it  after  the  sap  leaves  the  tree. 
The  maple-tree  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Therefore,  the  quicker  the  sap  can  be 
turned  into  the  finished  product,  the  less 
chance  there  is  for  it  to  acquire  any  foreign 
taste  and  color.  The  old-time  sugar-maker 
seldom  made  a  white  delicate-flavored 
article.  To-day,  with  a  good  rig,  there  is 
really  little  excuse  for  making  black  ill- 
flavored  sugar. 

The  sugar  seasons  have  changed  in  the 
last  decade  and  are  often  very  erratic.  One 
should  be  in  readiness  to  begin  at  short 
notice,  as  oftentimes  a  good  run  can  be 
obtained  if  one  is  not  long  getting  ready. 
Many  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  are  lost 
annually  through  failure  to  be  on  time. 

To  make  sugar  white,  one  must  boil  it 
briskly.  A  quick,  brisk  fire  will  make  much 
better  sugar  than  a  slow,  heavy  fire.  The 
sap  should  be  shallow  in  the  pan  and  should 
boil  smartly,  throwing  the  air-bubbles  thickly 
to  the  surface,  there  to  break  and  carry  off 
moisture.  To  do  this,  one  should  have  dry 
wood  split  fine  enough  to  admit  of  brisk 
burning. 

The  tendency  of  the  day  is  for  the  small 
package  and  a  large  amount  of  syrup.  The 
quart  and  two-quart  can,  tastefully  labeled, 
sell  much  better  than  the  gallon  can.  The 
small  fancy  calces  and  boxes  are  popular  at 
retailers'  stores.  'Vermont  has  a  Maple- 
Sugar  Makers'  Association  .  and  a  sugar- 
market.  Many  firms  prefer  to  buy  in  small 
quantities,  and  this  they  can  do  at  the 
market.  The  ideal  way  to  market  maple 
sugar  is  direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  great  demand  and  high  price  of  hard- 
wood lumber  is  working  much  injury  to  the 
maple-sugar  business,  tempting  many  to  sell 
their  maple-trees  for  lumber.  The  supply 
of  good  maple  products  does  not  eQiial  the 
demand,  therefore  the  price  is  very  likely 
to  go  higher.  A  great  income  may  be  ob- 
tained from  sugar.  It  seems  a  pity  to-  see 
the  maples  laid  low.  Helen  Mathie. 


The  Buzz-Saw 

ON  MANY  farms  there  are  old  fence-rails, 
boards  and  quite  a  lot  of  undesirable 
small  trees.  A  great  many  farms  to-day 
have  the  gasolene-engine,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  most  reliable  power  for  the  buzz-saw. 
We  quite  often  cut  as  much  as  six  cords 
of  wood  in  half  a  day,  using  a  three-horse 
engine  and  a  twenty-four-inch  saw.  While 
this  is  not  a  large  cutting,  it  is  ahead  of  the 
old  way  of  cutting  by  hand.  Coal  may  be 
cheaper  to  burn,  but  it  is  very  dirty  to  use. 

Omer  R.  Abraham. 


Have  the  pastures  divided,  so  the  stock 
can  be  turned  on  one  part  while  the  other 
part  is  growing. 


Name  of  Indian  Runners 

WITH  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  C.  Pickering, 
for  he  is  a  Westmorland  man  and  a  very 
worthy  fellow,  I  should  say  the  Indian  Run- 
ner was  so  named  long  before  Mr.  Pickering 
saw  one.  The  names  of  breeds  are  for  the 
most  part  correct,  but  not  always  so.  The 
Brahma  suggests  India ;  the  Indian  game. 


The  Agricultural  Rural  School 

HAVE  you  read  Judson  C.  Welliver's  article 
"An  Investment  in  Schools"  in  the 
January  20th  issue  of  Farm  a*id  Fireside? 
If  you  have  not  and  have  a  boy  or  a  girl 
to  educate,  you  want  to  read  it.  Then  use 
all  your  influence  toward  getting  that  bill 
passed  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

What  Mr.  Welliver  says  in  regard  to  "the 
agricultural  colleges  floating  sky  high"  is 
true.  I  know,  for  some  twenty  years  ago  I 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  have  an  agricul- 
tural-college education,  and  five  years  later 
I  made  my  application  for  entrance  to  one 
of  the  best  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Middle 
West.  You  all  know  what  was  thought  of 
book  farming  then.  If  you  don't,  let  me 
give  you  an  incident  that  occurred  during 
my  sophomore  year  in  college.  I  was  one 
of  six  boys  chosen  to  represent  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  the  college  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis- 
consin. There  were  some  500  boys  in  the 
delegation,  representing  a  great  many  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  Middle  West. 
LTpon  arriving  at  the  camp-grounds,  each 
delegate  was  given  a  card  with  a  series -of 
questions  on  it  to  be  answered.  One  question 
was.  "What  do  you  expect  to  make  your  life 
work  ?" 

About  the  fourth-  day  of  the  convention 
these  cards  had  all  been  tabulated,  and  the 
results  were  read  in  the  auditorium  in  the 
presence  of  500  or  more  young  men.  I 
remember  that  the  number  who  expected  to 
be  lawyers  was  the  largest,  about  175  or 
180  of  them ;  then  came  the  various  kinds 
of  engineers,  about  150  of  them;  the  doc- 
tors, about  90 ;  then  the  ministers.  50  or 
60 ;  then  the  missionaries,  about  8  or  10, 
and  finally  down  to  1,  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred live  stock.  What  a  laugh  and  titter 
went  around  the  hall !  There  was  a  hay- 
seed in  their  midst !    And  yet  there  were,  I 
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think,  four  different  State  agricultural  col- 
leges represented  in  that  student  gathering 
and  only  one  of  the  500  delegates  even 
thought  of  returning  to,  the  farm,  and  he 
was  openly  the  laughing-stock  of  the  rest. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Welliver  is  just 
a  little  afraid  his  boy  may  be  educated  away 
from  the  farm,,  if  the  boy  himself  is  not 
fully  determined  to  return?  My  mind  was 
made  up,  and  at  the  end  of  my  four-year 
college  course  I  was  the  only  boy  in  my 
class  to  go  directly  on  the  farm  and  stay 
there.  I  stayed,  and  I  am  there  yet.  There 
is  not  the  derision  now  of  the  agricultural 
education  that  there  was  ten  or  twelve  years 
back,  but  it  is  still  present  to  some  extent, 
and  if  you  want  your  boy  on  the  farm,  you 
must  not  overlook  this  very  important  fact 
and  forewarn  him. 

The  one  great  step  forward  toward  put- 
ting this  false  idea  down  in  regard  to  the 
place  agricultural  students  are  taking  and  will 
take  in  the  future  will  be  the  establishing 
of  these  agricultural  schools  throughout  the 
rural  districts. 

At  the  time  I  entered  the  agricultural 
college,  a  high-school  education  was  not  a 
necessary  preliminary,  and  when  I  finished 
the  eighth  grade,  I  was  able,  by  spending 
one  term  in  a  preparatory  school,  to  enter 
the  freshman  class.  Now  it  takes  a  high- 
school  graduate  to  qualify  as  a  freshman  in 
the  same  agricultural  college.  How  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  after  spending  four 
years  in  the  high  school  and  then  four  years 
more  in  college,  are  going  to  go  back  to  the 
farm?  Only  those  starting  with  a  strong 
determination  to  do  so  will  get  back.  They 
will  be  well  equipped  for  their  work,  and 
there  will  be  only  too  few  of  them. 

What  we  need  is  an  agricultural  school 
system  which  will  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
far  greater  number  than  the  present  State 
agricultural  college. 

This  "vocational  educational  bill"  which 
is  before  Congress  now  is  the  beginning  of 
the  provision  for  these  lesser  agricultural 
institutions,  and  the  more  you  help  to  get 
it  through,  and  other  bills  which  will  come 
up  in  the  future  years,  the  sooner  you  will 
raise  the  standing  of  the  agriculturally  in- 
clined boys  and  girls  to  the  place  where  they 
belong. 

Who  are  the  real  aristocrats  in  England? 
They  are  not  the  tradespeople  and  mer- 
chants; nor  the  engineers  and  mechanics. 
Neither  are  the  lawyers  and  doctors  on  the 
top  rung,  but  it  is  the  men  who  own  the 
land  who  are  the  real  aristocrats.  If  it  is  so 
in  England,  why  is  it  not  so  here  ?  Well,  it 
is  going  to  be  sooner  or  later,  and  you  might 
as  well  fall  in  line  as  to  fall  behind.  Now 
.  sit  down,  and  write  the  best  letters  you  can 
to  your  senators  and  representatives,  and 
help  this  bill  through.       P.'\ul  H.  Brown. 


Nature  pays  the  man  who  feeds  her  old 
fields. 


What? 

By  Berton  Braley 

H.^T  are  you  going  to  do  this  year? 
Run  your  farm  as.it  should  be  run, 
Or  blindly  stay  in  the  same  old  way, 

And  do  the  tiling  as  it  has  been  done? 
Will  you  fallow  that  field  that  needs  a  rest, 
And  sow  that  clover  that's  needed  here? 
Or  will  you  spoil  the  life  of  the  soil — 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year — 
Use  your  head  or  your  hands  alone? 

Fix  your  fences  and  use  your  senses, 
Or  talk  hard  luck  in  an  injured  tone? 

Will  you  do  your  work  on  a  weU-thought 
plan. 

With  a  brain  that's  working,  an  eye  that's 
clear. 

Or  stay  like  a  mutt  in  the  s&me  old  rut — 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year — 
Lighten  the  work  of  your  weary  wife. 

Or  keep  her  bound  to  the  same  old  round. 
With  few  of  the  better  things  of  life? 

What  is  the  motto — growth  or  loss? 

The    old-time   grouch    or   the  new-time 
cTieer  ? 

Are  you  going  ahead  or  back,  instead? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year? 


Useful  and  Harmful  Bacteria 

THERE  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  bacteria 
are  all  harmful,  that  all  microbes  exist  to 
produce  disease.    Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.    Of  the  thousand  or  more 
kinds  of  bacteria  that  have  been  described, 
probably  not  more 
than  fifty  h^ve  been 
found  to  be  harm- 
ful to  man  or  ani- 
mals. This  does  not 
mean,     of  course, 
that  all  the  remain- 
ing forms  are  use- 
ful.    It    is  with 
bacteria    as    it  is 
with    other  plants. 
There  are  some  that 
are    always    injuri-      Bacteria,  as  we  imagine 
ous,   they   are   the  them 
poison-ivies  and  cockleburs  of  the  world  of 
microbes.    The  harm  done  may  be  disease 
production  in  man  or  in  animals,  or  it  may 
be  a  rotting  or  decay  of  some  food  material 
as  silage,  or  the  canned  corn  or  peas  of  the 
housewife,  or  possibly  the  production  of  an 
offensive  odor  from 
a  pile  of  manure  or 
from  the  privy  vault. 
Bacteria  that  are 
harmful  under  one 
condition    may  be 
useful    under  an- 
other.   The  forms 
that  catise  the  decay 
of  canned  food  in 
the  home  may  be 
most  useful  in 


tubers.  The  small  tubers  used  for  seed  in 
1911  were  really  marketable,  as  they  weighed 
one  and  one-half  ounces  for  each  piece  of 
seed.  , 

While  the  varying  climate  conditions  do 
not  allow  us  to  definitely  limit  the  size  of 
setd-tubers,  yet  under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  safe  to  use  a  generous  amount  of  seed. 
The  general  use  of  small  seed-tubers  should 
be  condemned,  only  exceptional  conditions 
justifying  the  practice.  The  amount  of 
seed  used  per  acre  depends  in  considerable 
measure  upon  the  price  of  potatoes  at 
planting-time.  If  potatoes  are  cheap,  then 
a  large  amount  of  seed  should  be  used. 

In  our  experiments  potatoes  were  planted 
at  the  rate  of  6,220  hills  per  acre,  which  is 
considerably  thinner  planting  than  is  prac- 
tised in  most  potato  districts.  This  thin 
planting  is  justified  with  us  on  account  of 
the  limited  amount  of  rain. 


An  Adjustable  Scraper 

SE  two  two-by-twelves,  each  five ,  feet 
long.  A  four-inch-wide  strip  of  steel  is 
bolted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
operator  stands  on  the  tail-board  to  regulate 


u 


Real  bacteria,  magnified 


changing    the  ma- 


nure hauled  to  the 
stubble-field  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the 
corn  crop  of  the  next  year.  The  bacteria 
that  sours  the  milk  are  the  same  that  ripen 
the  cream  for  churning. 

The  great  majority  of  bacteria  can  neither 
be  said  to  be  useful  nor  harmful.  Probably 
they  all  have  a  part  to  play  in  nature,  but  in 
many  cases  we  do  not  know  just  what  they 
do.  As  We  study  them,  more  and  more  are 
found  to  fulfill  some  useful  purpose. 

Most  important  of  all  bacteria  are  the  use- 
ful forms.  Later  we  shall  consider  some  of 
these,  but  it  may  be  emphasized  here  that 
they  are  absolutely  essential  in  nature.  If 
all  the  bacteria  should  suddenly  vanish  from 
the  earth,  all  animals  and  plants  would  also 
quickly  die.  R.  E.  Buchanan. 


the  cut.  The  tool  dumps  itself  when  the 
operator  steps  off.  He  holds  the  tail-board 
by  a  rope  fasjgned  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  tool  will  cut  and  carry  soil,  push  or 
level,  according  to  where  the  bolt  is  thryst 
through  the  holes  in  the  iron  arcs.  The 
irrigator  finds  many  uses  for  this  tool. 

R.  LOWDERMILK. 


A  Profitable  Business 

IN  A  little  Vermont  town,  lying  about  six 
miles  out  from  the  beautiful  city  of  Bur- 
lington, on  Lake  Champlain,  is  an  orchard 
that  is  making  its  owner  both  fame  and 
fortune.  This  orchard  was  set  out  nearly  a 
half-century  ago  by  the  present  owner's 
father,  and,  although  the  trees  grew  to  large 
size,  the  orchard  was  not  considered  a  very 
paying  investment.  A  few  years  ago  the 
present  owner  came  to  believe  that  there 
was  money  in  the  old  orchard,  and  that,  in 
order  to  get  it  out,  the  trees  must  be  cul- 
tivated and  fed  like  any  other  crop.  There 
were  more  than  3,000  trees,  mostly  Green- 
ings, with  some  Baldwins  and  Northern 
Spies.  The  trees  were  too  thick  for  the  sun- 
light to  penetrate  them.  So  the  owner  went 
among  them  and  cut  o.ut  the  ,  poorest.  The 
trees  were  pruned,  and  the  orchard  plowed 
and  fertilized.  For  fertilizer,  after  -  some 
experimenting  and  study,  he  used  manure 
from  the  stock-yards,  and  this  he  had 
shipped  him  iia  car-load  lots  from  the  yards 
at  Montreal.  Some  lime  was  also  used. 
Buckwheat  was  sown  between  the  rows  and 
was  left  o-    the  ground  to  form  a  mulch. 

The  orchard  covers  one  hundred  acres 
and  something  like  twenty  acres  is  now  set 
to  young  trees.  As  fast  as  one  of  the  old 
trees  becomes  unprofitable,  it  is  blasted  out 
and  a  new  one  set  in  its  place.  Spraying  is 
done  with  a  power  sprayer  run  by  a  gaso- 
lene-engine. So  thoroughly  is  this  work 
done  that  out  of  yield  of  close  to  10,000  bar- 
rels not  more  than  300  or  400  barrels  are 
anything  but  firsts.  This  past  year  the 
yield  was  about  9,000  barrels  and  a  good 
price  was  received  for  all  of  them.  During 
the  picking  about  70  pickers  were  employed. 
The  daily  picking  was  from  300  to  400  bar- 
rels. A  special  building  has  been  built 
to  house  the  pickers  during  the  harvest.  Be- 
fore this  year's  harvest-time  there  will  be  a 
shop  for  the  building  of  apple-barrels.  Al- 
thovigh  Vermont  is  attaining  considerable 
fame  as  an  apple  State,  there  is  no  manu- 
factory for  apple-barrels  in  the  State.  At 
one  time  last  fall,  there  were  20  car-loads 
of  barrels  on  the  siding  for  the  use  of  this 
one  orchard.  These  apples  are  usually 
shipped  to  New  York  and  placed  in  cold 
storage,  there  to  be  sold  as  demand  re- 
quires. Helen  Mathie. 


Reliability 

When  you  buy  a  reg- 
istered cow,  you  know  the 
pedigree  means  quality — 
the  animal  is  thorough- 
bred. 

In  buying  implements, 
tools  or  household  goods 
that  are  trade-marked, 
there  is  the  same  assurance 
of  value.  **Scrub  stock" 
animals  cannot  be  reg- 
istered. 

It's  the  manufacturer 
proud  of  his  goods  who 
puts  his  name  or  trade- 
mark on  them.  And  if 
they  are  so  marked,  he 
guarantees  you  satisfac- 
tion. 

Such  goods  are  generally 
advertised.  When  making 
your  purchases,  consult 
the  advertising  columns  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  They 
contain  announcements 
of  reliable  concerns  only. 


The  Size  of  a  Seed-Potato 

[continued   FROM   PAGE  5] 

In  1911  there  was  a  distinct  loss  in  using 
the  large  quantity  of  seed  per  acre.  One 
reason  of  this  loss  was  the  high  value  of 
potatoes  at  planting-time.  The  experiment 
was  more  extensive  than  indicated  here.  It 
was  found  that  even  medium-sized  tubers 
were  not  a  paying  proposition  in  1911.  The 
best  results  v>'ere  secured  from  the  small 


YOUR  FEET  WILL  BE  COMFORTABLE  in 
a  pair  of  Uaenz  "Ease".  You'll  also  find  after 
several  months'  every-day  service,  that  a  bet- 
ter shoe  can't  be  put  together.  And  if  you  have 
the  same  experience  as  thousands  of  men 
who  have  worn  them  the  past  12  years,  they'll  i 
save  you  money  on  your  every-day  shoe  bills./ 
Look  for  name  on  yellow  label. 

Send  for 


Catalog  Wo.  20 


Describes  the 
Menz  "Ease"  from 
6tol8inch  heights; 
also  the"American 
Boy" — an  honest 
shoe  made  espec- 
ially for  the  red- 
'blooded,  out- 
door boy. 


Find 
the  name 
Menz  'Ease"  on 
Tsole  and  yellow 
label,  and  you  will 
f  know  that  the  tipper 
leather  is  Menz 
"Ease"  Special  Elk. 
The  only  upper  leather 
we  have  used  for  12  years. 
Best  leather  tanned  for 
every-day  service.  Toueh  as 
raw-hide,  soft  as  a  glove  and  will 
always  retain  its  orieinal  softness 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  20    We  oueht  to 
have  a  dealer  near  you.  If  we  have,  will  refer 
you  to  him.  If  not,  we  can  introduce  the  shoe 
direct  to  you  from  the  factory,  regular  retail 
I  prices,  delivery  prepaid. 

Menzles  Shoe  Co.,  Makers,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEE 

THAT  SHUTTLE 


AGENTS 

MAKE  $30 

PER  WEEK 


This  Awl  sew» 
e.  lock  stitch  like  a 
machine.  Just  _the 
thing;  for  Repairing;  Shoes, 
Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  etc.  Sews 
up  Grsun  Bag's,  Tents,  Awning's 
and  Wire  Cuts  on  Horses  and  Cattle. 
Makes  a  neat,  durable  repair  and  quickly,  too.  Has  a 
diamond  point  grooved  needle,  a  hollow  handle,  plated 
metal  parts,  a  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  holding  2i  yds.  ojE 
best  waxed  linen  thread.  No  eitra  tools  needed.  Oan  be 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Special  discounts  to  agents.  S. 
Perrine  says  "Sold  9  on  way  home  with  sample."  W. 
Spenser  writes  "Sold  11  first,  4  hours."  Beg.  price  Sl.OO. 
Complete  sample  with  1  large,  1  small,  I  curved 
needle,  e  shuttle,  and  a  bobbin  of  thread  sent 
postpaid  for  60c.,  2  for  Sl.OO.  G-et  one,  keep  it  a 
month  or  so.  mend  all  your  Harness,  etc.,  and  then  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  return  the  Awl  and  we  will  refund 
vour  money.  Send  quick  for  sample  and  instructions. 
ANCHOR  MFG.  CO.     Dept.  1030    DAYTON,  O. 

It  is  to  yoar  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


No  Excuse  for  any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or- 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not  have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creameryman  orexperienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  and  a  great  deal  better 
butter  than  you  can  make  with  any  gravity 
settingsystem,  and  equally,  of  course,  more 
and  better  cream,  if  you  are  selling  cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairymen 
the  world  over  to  be  the  "World's 
Standard"  and  the  one  and  only  separa- 
tor that  always  accomplishes  the  best  re- 
sults possible  and  always  gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it 
will  not  only  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six  months 
and  any  other  separator  in  a  year  but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to  make  cream  or  butter 
without  the  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
this  to  your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may  write  to  us  direct. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Old  Jack  Frost  is  death  on 
cheap  nails.  But  —  he  has  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  M.  I.  F.  CO.  Nails.  He 
cannotmake  them  rust.  They  are  inriper- 
vioustothe  attacks  of  rain,  snow,  sleet 
and  salt  sea  air.    That  is  because  — 

They  are  cut  from  refined  iron  and 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc.  They  will 
last  as  long  as  the  toughest  wood,  and  by 
remaining  clean,  do  not  rot  the  wood  in 
which  they  are  driven. 

M.  I.  F.  CO.  Nail*  are  sold  by  your 
dealer  in  convenient  25  and  50  lb.  boxes. 
If  he  isn't  supplied  write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  one  who  is  and  our  inter- 
esting book,  "  Nail  Knowledge."  It  will 
be  sent  free. 

Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co. 

Dept.  J,  Branford,  Conn. 


MIFCO 

ZINC  COATED  NAILS 


7\BSORBiNe 


will  reduce  inf  lmiied,8woUen JolntB, 
Broloea,  Soft  Bunches.  Core  Bolls, 
Foil  I^rU,  Qnltor,  Fistula  or  any 
unbealthy  sore  quickly:  pleasant 
to  use;  does  not  bll8t«r  under 
bandage  or  remove  the  hair,  and 
Ton  can  work  the  horse.  C  per  bot- 
tle, delivered.  Book  1   E  free. 

ABSOBBINE,  JB. ,  Unlment  for 
mankind.  Bednces  Painful,  Swol- 
len Veins,  Goitre,  Wens.  Strains, 
Braises,  stops  Pain  and  loflamma- 
tlon.  Prise  tl.OO  per  bottle  at  deal- 
ers or  delivered,  will  tell  you  more 
If  7on  write.  Mannfactnred  only  by 

IIV.F.Y0UN6.P.D.F..  23  Temple  St..  Springtield.Mait. 

WANTED— MEN 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brakemen,  Electric 
Motormen,  Train  Portera  (colored).  Hundreds 
put  to  work — S6o  to  S150  a  month.  No  experi- 
ence necessary.  500  More  Wanted.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Application  Blank  and  Book. 
State  position. 

I.  Railwa7  C.  I.,  No.  36,         IndianapoUs,  Ini. 


The  Weil-Fed  Cow 

NE  thing  is  certain  in  the 
care  of  the  dairy  cow : 
If  the  cow-stable  is  so 
"snug"  and  warm  that 
dampness  collects  on  the 
windows,  we  may  be  sure 
the  stable  is  too  warm 
H  and  snug  for  the  health 
ji  of  the  cows.  Remove  a 
sash,  and  cover  the 
opening  with  muslin.  The  cows  need  com- 
fort, but  they  need  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The 
cow's  good  health  is  one  of  the  dairy  assets. 

There  is  muth  virtue  in  plenty  of  clean 
straw  for  bedding.  We  pile  it  well  up  to 
the  mangers,  and  the  cows  eat  considerable 
of  it,  not  because  thfey  are  hungry,  for  we 
feed  fully,  but  because  they  want  it.  It 
probably  occupies  only  about  as  important  a 
place  in  the  ration  as  do  many  of  the  popular 
breakfast-foods  in  men's  dietetics. 

The  cow,  however,  generally  knows,  and 
if  she  wants  to  eat  clean,  bright  straw,  we 
let  her  have  it ;  but  we  use  the  straw  not  so 
much  for  her  to  eat  as  to  lie  on.  to  make 
her  comfortable  and  keep  her  clean.  Then 
we  use  it  as  an  absorbent  to  save  all  the 
manure  which  belongs  to  the  land. 

We  stable  pretty  closely  during  winter. 
The  cows  have  good  ventilation,  clean,  com- 
fortable quarters,  all  the  varied  feeds  they 
will  eat  and  water  always  before  them.  They 
are  made  our  guests  and  we  find  them  very 
grateful. 

W^hen  the  sun  shines  and  the  wind  does 
not  blow  and  the  ground  is  not  too  soft, 
they  are  turned  out  into  the  pasture  where 
they  seem  to  enjoy  re-visiting  the  scenes  they 
luxuriated  in  last  summer,  when  the  grass 
was  green  and  abundant,  when  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  made  fine  shade  for  ruminating 
rests. 

Then  when  it  is  winter  outside,  the  stable 
is  cheerful  within  and  the  cows  dream  and 
doze  and  chew  and  have  a  very  peaceful  out- 
look on  life. 

On  such  days  they  enjoy  the  brush  and 
card,  always  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  man 
who  knows  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of  each 
cow. 

We  like  to  make  a  fuss  over  the  cows,  for 
it  pays  dividends  in  both  cash  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

If  the  cow  is  to  be  fed  right,  she  must  be 
fed  as  an  individual.  The  amount  of  her 
feed  should  be  relative  to  her  production. 


Trade  Your  Old  Separator 

New  One 


We  Will  Take 
Your  Old  Cream' 
Separator    as  Part  Pay- 
ment for  Our  Brand  New 

1912  Economy  Chief 

Positively  the  Highest  Grade,  Closest  Skim- 
ming Cream  Separator  Ever  Manufactured. 

Don't  let  your  old,  worn  out  cream  separator  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  new  big  business  machine  like  the 
Economy  Chief.  The  price  of  butter  is  high  and  likely  to 
be  higher,  and  you  need  a  big,  close  skimming,  reliable 
separator  to  get  the  big  profits. 

We  will  make  you  a  trade.  If  you  have  an  old  cream 
separator  of  any  make  that  is  out  of  repair,  hard  to  run  or 
will  not  rim  at  all,  we  will  take  it  off  your  hands  as  part 
payment  for  a  big,  brand  new  Economy  Chief.  Further- 
more, we  will  make  you  a  good  liberal  and  fair  proposi- 
tion.   Write  us  at  once  for  particulars. 

Regular  $70.00  Separator  _  FOR  only 

Actual  fact!  Only  $27.65— full  and  complete 
purchase  price — for  the  big  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator^  absolutely  proven  by  expert  tests  and 
thousands  of  testimonials  to  be  the  closest  skimming 
and  most  durable  cream  separator  ever  placed  on 
the  market.  SKIMMING  CAPACITY,  300  POUNDS 
OF  MILK  PER  HOUR. 

Shipped  Direct  From  Factory. 

That's  the  secret  of  our  amazingly  low  prices.  You  only  pay  one  small  profit — the  actual  factory 
profit.  No  dealers',  agents'  or  jobbers'  profits  for  you  to  pay  whatever.  You  pay  only  the  rock 
bottom  price.    Consequently  we  can  save  you  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  on  any  capacity  machine  you  want. 


Furthermore,  we  will  positively  ship  you  the  Economy  Chief  Cream 
Separator  on  sixty  days'  trial.  Give  it  a  goofl  hard  test  on  your  farm  for 
sixty  days  before  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Then  if  you  don't  think  it  the 
BEST  EVER,  simply  send  it  back  to  us  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 


Send  Today— At  Once— For  Free  Booklet  No.  72F75 

Be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once — today — for  the  Economy  Chief  Booklet 
No.  72F7S  and  the  full  particulars  of  our  great  exchange  offer  and  bargain  prices.  Postal  card 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


condition  and  digestion,  the  true  balancing 
of  her  ration.  She  should  have  a  variety 
always,  as  stimulating  to  consumption  and 
assimilation.  She  should  always  have 
enough,  no  more — the  feeder  must  observe 
this. 

She  should  have  her  love  of  system  and 
regularity  encouraged  and  ministered  unto. 

We  try  as  far  as  possible  to  have  our 
dairy-feeds  home  grown,  using  to  their  limit 
ot  possible  profit  corn-silage,  and  hays  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  cow-peas  and  soy-beans,  ^^'e 
use  much  corn,  for  we  grow  it  abvmdantly 
and  profitably.  We  buy  commercial  feeds 
to  fill  in  and  round  otit.  In  them  we  know 
we  are  buying  the  fertility  of  other  men's 
farms  and  adding  it  to  the  fertility  of  our 
own.  Our  cow-S  pay  for  this  bought  feed 
and  we  recover  in  the  manure  probably 
three  fourths  of  the  original  fertilizing  value 
of  that  feed.  Hence,  we  regard  the  well-fed 
cow  as  the  forerunner  of  the  well-fed,  pro- 
ductive farm.  W.  F.  McSparr.^n. 


Profits  from  Dairying 

ONE  of  the  premier  Holstein  herds  of 
America,  which  is  noted  for  the  quality 
and  production  records  of  its  stock,  whose 
milk  is  sold  to  a  local  cheese-factory,  is 
maintained  during  the  winter  season  on  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  oatmeal  and 
corn-and-cob  meal,  which  is  fed  according 
to  the  standard  rule  of  one  pound  of  grain 
per  day  for  every  pound  of  butter-fat  which 
the  animal  yields  in  a  week.  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  and  corn-silage,  which  is  fed 
throughout  the  year,  furnish  the  coarser 
portion  of  this  dietary.  When  any  indi- 
vidual in  this  herd  is  trying  for  a  production 
record,  she  is  accorded  a  more  varied  diet ; 
other  nutrients,  such  as  barley-meal,  corn- 
meal,  oil-meal  and  Ajax  flakes,  being  fed  in 
addition  to  the  grains  previously  mentioned. 
Of  course,  during  the  summer  and  fall  these 
animals  all  have  access  to  excellent  pastur- 
age. 

Another  Illinois  farmer  recently  realized 
a  net  profit  of  $1,980  in  one  year  from  his 
dairy  herd  of  59  animals.  His  gross  return 
totaled  $6,840,  but  $400  of  this  went  to  pay 
for  the  rent  of  eighty  acres  which  he  needed, 
as  his  own  farm  only  comprised  130  acres; 
$1,800  went  to  pay  for  the  services  of  hired 
help,  while  the  rest  of  the  expenses  com- 
prised feed-bills,  taxes,  depreciation,  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  so  on.  This  man 
fed  his  herd  according  to  individual  capacity 
and  production  on  a  ration  of  equal  parts 
of  crushed  corn,  brewer's  grains  and  wheat- 
bran,  which  was  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
shredded  corn-fodder,  silage  (as  much  as 
each  cow  would  clean  up  with  a  relish),  and 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  During  the  twelve 
months  his  herd  averaged  7,600  pounds  of 
milk  per  animal,  or  a  gross  yield  of  448,400 
pounds.  George  H.  Dacy. 


Colts  Will  Not  Eat  Hay 

I AM  asked  by  a  Virginia  reader  what  to  do 
with    several    two-year-old    colts  which 
refuse  to  eat  hay. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  corn- 
leaves,  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  nicely 
cured,  are  fed  to  colts  and  horses,  and  there 
is  no  better  forage  in  the  world.  It  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  best  hay.  and  if  colts 
eat  it,  they  do  not  need  hay.  But  forage  of 
some  sort  they  must  have,  and  plenty  of  it, 
too.  Grain  will  not  take  the  place  of  forage. 
If  they  have  been  eating  hay  and  now  refuse 
it,  the  hay  is  either  poor  or  their  mouths  are 
sore.  D.tviD  Buffum. 


The  cattle  miss  the  sunlight  that  the  cob- 
webs shut  out  of  the  barn. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Herds 

AMONG  the  scientifically  balanced  rations 
^  for  dairy  cattle  which  have  met  with 
m.uch  favor  is  one  which  is  composed  of 
thirty  potands  of  wheat-bran,  thirty  pounds 
of  Ajax  flakes,  fifteen  pounds  of  corn-meal, 
fifteen  pounds  of  ground  oats  and  ten 
pounds  of  oil-meal  per  hundred  pounds  of 
the  mixture,  which  should  be  fed  in  con- 
junction with  corn-silage  and  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay.  A  second  efficient  combination 
is  made  up  of  thirty  pounds  of  wheat-bran, 
forty  pounds  of  corn-meal  and  thirty  pounds 
of  Ajax  flakes  mixed  in  one-hundred-pound 
lots,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  same  rough- 
age as  was  mentioned  before.  Another  good 
mixture  consists  of  thirty  pounds  of  wheat- 
bran,  thirty  pounds  of  ground  oats,  twenty 
pounds  of  corn-meal  and  twenty  pounds  of 
Ajax  flakes,  while  a  final  proportion  of  two- 
fifths  wheat-bran,  two-fifths  Ajax  flakes  and 
one-fifth  cotton-seed  meal  has  met  with 
much  success,  where  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  cojTi-silage  are  used  with  it. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  pays  the  farmer  to 
grind  all  the  grain  which  he  feeds,  on 
account  of  the  greater  efficiency  which  he 
realizes  from  concentrates  fed  in  this  fine 
condition.  Prof.  G.  C.  Humphrey  of  .  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  tells  of  some 
balanced  rations  which  he  devised  for  a 
certain  community,  in  which  the  cows  aver- 
aged about  1,000  pounds  in  weight  and  pro- 
duced an  average  of  one  pound  of  biitter-fat 
per  day  per  animal.  These  dairy  herds 
prospered  on  their  new  feeding  mixtures. 
The  roughage  on  the  majority  of  these  coun- 
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try  places  included  timothy-hay,  mixed  hay 
clover-hay  and  corn-silage,  while  the  onl{ 
grains  available  were  corn,  oats,  bran  an| 
oil-meal.    At  the  existent  prices  these  cot 
centrates  cost  $22  per  ton  for  corn-meal,  $3(1 
for  ground  oats,  $25  for  wheat-bran,  $40  fo| 
oil-meal,  $20  for  timothy-hay,  $19  for  mixed 
hay,  $18  for  clover-hay  and  $3   for  corni 
silage.    With  these  nutrients  to  build  fromj 
Professor  Humphrey  ultimately  worked  ov 
the    following    combinations,    which  undei 
the  circumstances  are  about  as  near  perfect 
tion  as  it  was  possible  to  arrange  them.  Even 
under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  feed 
necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of  butter-fa^ 
on  the  average  cost  more  than  could  he 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  resultant  fat| 
For  example,  it  required  twenty  pounds  of 
timothy-hay,  two  pounds  of  corn-meal,  twol 
pounds  of  bran,  two  pounds  of  ground  oatsi 
and  two  pounds  of  oil-meal  to  produce  one 
pound  of  butter-fat.  and  whereas  the  cost 
of  the  feed  was  31.7  cents,  the  resultant  fat 
was  only  worth  26  cents.    In  fact,  of  the 
four  mixtures  which  were  compounded  only 
one  could  be  profitably  fed,  it  costing  21.4 
cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter-fat  with 
this  ration  of  thirty  pounds  of  silage,  eight 
pounds  of  clover-hay,  two  pounds  of  corn- 
meal,  two  pounds  of  bran,  two  pounds  of  i 
ground  oats  and  one  pound  of  oil-meal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ofttimes 
the  careless  farmer  feeds  his  herd  at  a  loss, 
just  because  he  does  not  investigate  the  cost 
of  the  ration  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  the  income  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  milk.  Where  hay  is  as  high-priced  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  rations  discussed  above, 
the  feeder  can  profitably  substitute  silage  to 
a  large  extent  for  the  grasses.  In  addition, 
as  a  general  proposition,  alfalfa  can  usually 
be  substituted  for  clover-hay  and  oil-meal 
at  an  increased  value  as  a  nutrient  and  at  a 
decreased  cost.  George  H.  Dacy, 


A  Good  Word  for  Pigs 

I N  MY  experience  I  have  found  it  to  be 
»  better  not  to  breed  a  sow  in  winter  until 
late,  so  that  the  pigs  will  be  farrowed  about 
the  opening  of  spring.  Then  with  proper 
feeding  one  can  gain  sixty  days  on  the  pigs 
farrowed  in  midwinter.  I  feed  the  sow 
lightly  on  corn  and  wheat-middlings,  just 
enough  to  keep  her  strong  and  healthy  until 
the  arrival  of  the  pigs.    I  continue  the  same 


Wrong 


Right 

feed  and  increase  slightly  until  she  has  each 
day  three  feeds  such  as  she  cares  to  clean 
up.  I  let  the  increase  in  feed  be  largely  the 
middlings.  I  mix  them  with  water  until  a 
very  thin  slop  is  made.  I  soak  a  little  corn 
until  soft  for  the  little  ones,  after  they  begin 
to  eat,  and  find  this  very  beneficial.  In  the 
meantime,  I  feed  liberally  of  the  middlings 
and  there  will  be  no  check  to  growth.  In 
my  experience  there  is  no  other  feed  so 
good  for  pigs  or  so  near  the  same  as  their 
mother's  milk.  Do  not  keep,  hogs  in  too 
close  buildings ;  they  require  ventilation. 
Almost  any  kind  of  house  that  is  dry  will 
do ;  give  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  but 
change  it  every  ten  days.  If  possible,  have 
something  green  for  them.  They  will  eat 
almost  any  growth,  but  never  let  them  have 
access  to  matured  grass.  A.  E.  Vandervort. 


Discouraging  the  Kickers 

WHAT  to  do  with  the  nervous  horse,  that  is 
the  problem  brought  up  by  the  letter  of 
a  Michigan  young  woman.  Her  own  favorite 
driving-horse  shies  often  and  kicks  on  the 
road  whenever  touched  with  the  whip,  as  if 
he  resented  it. 

A  horse  that  has  not  been  used  through 
the  winter  may,  of  course,  "act  up"  in  these 
and  other  ways,  when  first  driven  in  the 
spring,  without  being  really  vicious.  It  is 
perhaps  wiser  to  drive  such  an  animal 
double  a  few  times  before  hitching  up  single. 

As  a  general  principle,  horses  standing 
idle  should  be  given  very  little  grain,  and 
when  they  begin  to  be  used,  the  quantity 
should  not  be  increased  at  once — wait  until 
their  "wire  edge"  has  been  taken  off  a  little 
and  they  will  become  steady.  Adapt  the 
grain  always  to  what  the  horse  is  doing.  If 
on  light  or '  very  intefniittent  work,  feed 
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THE  WINNERS 


NETHERHALL  BROWNIE  IX 

World's  Recorif  Ayrshire 
Owner  Uses  a  Tubular 


kAlRYMF.N  makinp:  most  money  use  bigh 
producing  cows  and  the  highest  produc 
ing  cream  separator.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clise,  suc- 
cessful business  dairyman  of  Redmond. 
Wash.,  owns  Ketherhall  Brownie  IX,  world's 
record  Ayrshire  cow  shown  above.  He  uses 
and  recommends  the 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, likewise  use  Tubiilars 
exclusively.    Tubulars  are 
winners.    Twice  the  skim- 
ming force.  Skim  faster  and 
tvviceasclean.  Dairy  Tubulars 
contain  no  disks.  Tubu- 
lars produce  best  and  most  cream 
— make  a  profit  no  other  separator  can 
get.  Other  separators  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  Tubulars.  Ask  for  free  trial. 

BOTH  FREE 

Ask  for  catalog  No.  1  1  and  "Bosinesa 
Dairying."   Both  are  free,  postpaid, 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

rhicaKo,  111.-,  San  FrenciscO, 
<"j»l.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Toronto,  Can.;  Winni- 
peg;. Can  -J 


^  because  it  is  made  right. 

"Trhis  is  the  pad  which  is  made  of  ventilate 
ed  fabric  that  keeps  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh 
air  under  the  collar  and  prevents  Bore  shoulders, galls 
'  and  sore  n^cks.  '  '  :  ' 

Your  horses  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  work 
when  they  have  Ventlplex  Pads  in  their  collars. 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  neck,  buy  one  of 
these  pads  and  see  how  (Quickly  it  heals. 

Your  dealer  should  have  them, 
but  if  not,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  ship  a  sample  promptly. 
Better  than  other  kSnd8« 
but  cost  no  more 
Patented  Sept.  20, 1910 

Write  for  our  interesting 
folder.  We  also  make  the 
famous  ''Stay-on"  Blanket. 

Burlington  Blanket  Co. 
Dept.  56 
Burlington,  Wis. 


Ready-Mixed  Home  &  Bam 

)  PAINT. 

Highest  Quality 

ever  sold  dirtct  to  the  con- 
sumer. All  middlemen's  pro* 
I  fita  Baved'. 

Write  for  FREE  Color  Card, 
Price  List  and  BooMet  which 
tells  the  whole  story, 

YUMA  PAINT  CO. 

62Q  E.  Monuinent  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 


Your  Horses  are  Entitled 
to  a  Haircut  Before  the 
Spring  Work  Begins 


■  \  " 

■ 


Farmers  and  horse  owners  of  England  and  France 
have  done  it  for  years  and  it  is  done  now  by  pro- 
gressive owners  everywhere  in  this  country. 

No  way  to  do  it  so  easy,  so  quick  or  so  well  has 
ever  been  devised  as  with  a 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 

MacKino         P"«  °'        splendid  $7-50 

indLOme  machine  is  only   •  _ 

«t  your  dealer's  direct.  It  is  used  in  every  civil- 
ized country,  has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  en- 
closed, protected  and  running  in  oil. 

Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2  and  we  will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the  balance.    Send  now. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
134  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the 
world's  largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse 
clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 


I  giveyou  tetter  quality  lumber  and  construction,  save 

 you8lbtoS;jO.  Best  p:i  tented  doors, extra  strong  patented 

hoops  and  many  other  special  features.  Lacey  Silos  are  huilt 
to  last  20  years — write  for  t)ookIet.  My  prices  "will  surprise  yon. 
ELMER  B.  I.ACE7,  Box  60,  Union,  N.  T. 


little  grain.    If  the  horse  shies  at  autos,  give 
him  less  oats  and  more  work. 

The  general  treatment  of  shying,  when  the 
trick  has  become  a  real  vice,  has  been  cov- 
ered fully  in  Farm  and  Fireside,  May  25, 
1910. 

When  a  horse,  as  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent, shows  resentment  when  touched 
by  the  whip,  a  course  of  treatment  to  over- 
come the  habit  is  in  order.  A  well-broken 
horse  should,  of  course,  submit  willingly  to 
being  urged  by  the  whip,  though  it  should 
always  be  used  with  judgment.  The  "con- 
troller," which  has  been  fully  described  in 
previous  issues  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  fault,  in 
cases  where  the  animal  first  kicks  and  then 
attempts  to  run  away. 

If  the  animal  simply  shows  a  disposition 
to  kick  when  touched  with  the  whip,  the 
following  device  will,  beyond  all  question, 
effect  a  cure  (its  description  has  been  pub- 
lished before  in  Farm  and  Fireside)  : 

Have  a  short  strap  with  a  ring  sewed 
strongly  into  each  end,  just  long  enough  to 
go  over  the  top  of  the  head-stall  so  the  rings 
will  hang  just  over  the  rosettes.  Tie  this 
firmly  on.  Have  an  extra  bit  (a  straight  one 
of  ordinary  size)  in  the  horse's  mouth. 
Have  an  iron  ring  tied  firmly  to  the  back- 
strap  of  the  harness  just  where  the  strap 
that  supports  the  breeching  crosses  it.  Have 
a  long  cord  about  the  size  of  a  man's  little 
finger. 

Tie  one  end  of  this  cord  to  your  off  shaft 
just  back  of  the  cross-bar ;  pass  it  under  the 
cross-bar,  up  through  the  iron  ring,  forward 
through  the  off  terret,  up  through  the  off 
ring  over  the  rosette,  down  through  off  ring 
of  extra  bit,  over  the  horse's  nose  and 
through  near  ring  of  extra  bit,  up  through 
near  ring  over  rosette,  back  through  near 
terret,  back  through  ring  and  tie  to  shaft  on 
near  side,  exactly  as  you  did  on  off  side. 
With  this  rigging  you  must  use  no  check 
rein,  but  tie  the  cord  just  tight  enough  to  act 
as  a  check-rein,  and  keep  the  horse's  head  at 
the  proper  elevation.  Tie  a  string  to  top 
of  bridle,  bringing  it  straight  down  between 
the  horse's  eyes  and  tie  to  the  cord  where 
it  passes  over  the  nose,  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping off.  Be  sure  that  everything  is  strong 
and  secure  and  well  adjusted. 

Now  touch  the  horse  with  the  whip.  The 
moment  he  tries  to  kick,  he  reproves  him- 
self very  sharply,  and  after  a  few  attempts 
he  will  give  it  tip.  Use  this  rigging  till  he 
has  entirely  gotten  over  the  habit,  and  then 
substitute  a  check-rein  formed  on  the  same 
principle. 

Sometimes  horses  with  open  bridles  kick 
when  touched  with  the  whip,  because  they 
can  see  the  whip.  They  give  the  habit  up 
at  once  when  blinders  are  used.  An  open 
bridle,  on  a  horse  that  does  well  with  it,  is 
a  nice  thing,  and  I  often  use  one,  but  the 
majority  of  horses  go  better  with  blinders 

David  Buffum. 


Avoiding  Milk- Fever 

MILK-FEVER  may  be  prevented  by  giving 
all  the  cows  in  good  flesh  or  those  that 
are  being  well  fed  a  pound  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  about  a  week  before  they  are  expected 
to  give  birth  to  their  calf.  Give  this  by 
dissolving  in  water.    Pour  down  the  throat. 

C.  D.  Smead. 


The  Best  Dairy  Market 

EVERY  dairyman,  whether  he  has  few  or 
many  cows,  is  interested  in  placing  the 
product  froin  his  herd  where  he  can  get  the 
highest  returns.  The  final  test  of  his  suc- 
cess depends  on  his  ability  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory market  for  his  milk  or  milk  product. 

The  market  of  the  dairyman's  product  is  a 
factor  which  demands  careful  and  close 
attention.  Generally  speaking,  the  market 
price  of  dairy  products  varies  with  locality 
and  season,  and  it  is  largely  controlled  by 
the  factors  of  demand  and  supply. 

Dairy  farmers  who  have  given  the  market- 
ing of  their  product  careful  thought  agree 
that  more  money  is  made  with  winter  milk 
than  with  summer  milk.  During  the  winter 
months  prices  of  most  dairy  products  are 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  during  the  sumtner  months. 

The  consumption  of  dairy  products  is 
fairly  uniform  throughout  the  year.  In 
winter  the  supply  is  generally  short,  causing 
correspondingly  high  prices.  In  summer, 
when  most  of  the  cows  are  fresh  and  are 
feeding  on  pasture,  there  is  usually  a  great 
overproduction  of  milk,  which  causes  prices 
to  drop. 

With  the  help  of  the  silo  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  feeding  in  summer  and  in  winter 
is  comparatively  slight.  The  dairyman  can. 
therefore,  materially  increase  the  returns 
from  his  herd  by  having  his  cows  freshen  in 
the  fall  instead  of  in  the  spring.  In  this  way 
he  is  producing  the  bulk  of  milk  during  the 
time  of  shortage  and  high  prices.  Winter 
dairying  also  tends  to  increase  the  annual 
milk-flow.  If  the  cows  freshen  in  spring, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  them  to 
shrink  in  their  milk-flow  by  about  August. 
This  natural  shrinkage  can  be  checked  ma- 
terially by  feeding  succulent  feeds.  In 
August  pastures  are  usually  very  poor  and 
dry,  and  unless  the  pasture  is  supplemented 
by  other  succulent  feeds,  such  as  soiling 
crops  or  silage,  if  any  is  left  over  from  the 
previous  year,  there  is  a  permanent  falling 


Attentioik  Jwners! 

Send  for  Handsome  Book 


Absolutely  FREE 


You  Can  Train  Your  Colt  in  8  Hours  or 
Break  Your  Horses  of  Sny  Bad  Habits 
by  Prof.  Beery's  Simple  Methods 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  kingr  of  horse  tamers  and  trainef  s , 
has  retired  from  his  marvelous  career  In  the  arena  and 
Is  now  teaching  his  wonaerful  system  by  mail  to  thou- 
sands of  interested  horse  owners. 

Prof.  Beery  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  master 
horseman.  His  wonderful  exhibition  of  taming  fierce, 
man-killing  horses  and  conquering  horses  of  all  disposi- 
tions have  thrilled  vast  audiences  all  over  the  ■world. 
He  can  teach  you  the  same  simple,  yet  marvelous, 
principles  which  have  brought  him  such  remarkable 
success,  so  that  you  can  talce  the  most  vicious  horse 
and  subdue  him  in  a  few  minutes.  He  can  teach  you  to 
train  a  green  colt,  break  any  horse  of  bad  habits,  teach 
a  horse  to  drive  without  reins,  tell  the  disposition  of 
any  horse  at  a  single  glance,  train  him  to  do  difficult 
tricks  and.  In  fact,  gain  complete  mastery  over  any 
borse,  young  or  old.  ,     ,  • 

You  can  take  a  useless  and  dangerous  animal  ana 
flouble  his  value  in  a  short  time  by  these  easy,  simple 
methods.  And  these  horses  will  be  cured  of  Shying, 
kicking,  balking,  biting,  fear  of  automobiles  and  all 
other  bad  traits  forever.  ... 

Prof.  Beery's  lessons  are  simple,  thorough  at:a 
practical. 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  jYear 
At  Home  or  Traveling! 

Competent  Horse  Trainers  are  to  demand  every, 
where.  People  gladly  pay  $IS  to  825  a  head  to  have 
horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  bad  habits,  to  have 
colts  broken  to  harness.  A  good  trainer  can  always 
keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

Wiiat  Prof.  Beery's  Students  Are  Doing 

Breaking  horses  of  every  conceivable  habiti  no  mat- 
ter how  long  standing  it  is.  Training  colts  to  be  ab- 
solutely trustworthy  and  useful  In  8  hours.  Riding 
with  perfect  ease  and  control.  Training  horses  to  go 
ell  the  saddle  gaits  and  do  fancy  steps.  Training 
horses  to  do  the  most  difficult  and  Interesting  tricks. 
Telling  any  horse's  disposition  at  sight— judging  a 
horse  right  the  first  time.  There  Is  no  limit  to  what  a 
horse  can  be  taught  when  you  know  how. 

We  receive  hondreds  of  letters  like  the  following: 
J.  O.  Brown.  Cameron,  Mo.,  writes,  "Last  month  I  made 
190.00  training  colts,  besides  my  regular  furni  work." 

A  W.  Bower,  Tipton.  Ind..  writes.  "You  have  made  me  a 
practical  colt  trainer,  have  all  the  work  I  can  do  and  make 

more  money  than  ever  before.'  .   

S  M.  Kyder,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  writes,  I  am  making  money 
buying  3-year-old  kickers  cheap,  handling  them  a  few  days  and 
selling  them,  perfectly  broken,  at  a  large  profit. 

A.  L.  Dickenson,  Friendship.  H.  T..  writes,  "I  am  workme  s 

pair  of  horses  that  cleaned 
out  several  different  men. 
I  got  them  attd  gave'them, 
a  few  lessons  and  have  been 
offered  $400  for  the  pair. 
I  bought  them  for  $110." 

O.B.  Hill,  Eobinson.  111., 
BonteNo.  3,writes.  "Three 
weeks  ago  I  paid  S125  for  a 
5- vear-old  kicker:  yesterday 
Isold  her  for  $225." 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Pleasant  Hlil.  Ohio 


The  Only  Instruction 
of  Its  Kind  In  the  World 

Never  before  la  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  offered  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  as  this — a 
chance  to  learn  a  money-making, 
fascinating  profession  right  at  home, 
tinder  the  instruction  of  the  acknowl- 
edged master-horseman  of  the  world. 

If  you  love  to  travel,  to  give  exhibi- 
tions, to  train  your  own  and  neigh- 
'  bors'  horses,  write  at  once  for  hand- 
some, free  prospectus. 

Thousands  of  Satisfied 
Graduates 

There  are  thonsande  of  satisfied  and 

BUccesstul  Beery  gradnates  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  reapingthe  benefits 
ot  their  foresight  in  taking  Prof.  Beery  s 
wonderful  course.  They  comprise  Farm- 
ers, Professional  Horse  Trainers,  Horse 
Breeders,  Riding  Masters,  Teamsters,  etc. 
They  are  able  to  pick  np  plenty  of  money 
on  the  side  practicing  what  Prof.  Ueery 
tanght  them.  Why  not  become  one  ol 
them? 

Tell  me  all  about  yonr  horse.  . 


Box  22 


Cut  Out  This  Coupon 
and  Mail  It  Today  I 


Handy  Wagons 

For  Farm  Work 


I.OW.  no  high  lifting,  last 

»Iifetiiae.  Easy  for  horse  — —  — 

and  man.  Broad  tired  steet  wheels  cannot  be  broken 
and  do  not  make  mts.  No  tire  setting,  nothing  to  dry 
apart.  All  tire  widths.  Write  for  free  book  to-day  to 
B.LECTRICWHEELCO.,Box  13,  Quincy.lll. 


ONLY  $10.  GASH 

Balance  $5  a  month, 
buys  this  three-year 
GCABAlf  TEED  Buggy. 
Write  today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

of  Buggies,  Snrrcys,  Spring  and  Farm  Wagons. 
Century  Mfg.  Co.,    Dept.  2g2  East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Interest 
Devours  Dollars 

You  are  paying  interest  and 
compound  interest  on  unused 
land.  If  you  own  200  acres  and 
cultivate  100,  the  interest  charges  on  the  neg- 
lected portion  may  offset  your  profits.  Use 
every  acre  intensively  to  make  the  farm  pay. 

Land  idleness  makes  mischief.    You  may  be  land-rich 
but  poor  in  purse  after  all.    The  small  farm  thoroughly 
tilled  and  well  divided  with  woven  wire  fence  is  the  better 
net  money  earner. 


ORIGINALS 
GENUINE 

STEEL  POSTS  &  GATES 

American  Fence  is  made  of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged  joint  (patented),  a  fabric  most  flexible 
and  wear-resisting.     A  square  mesh  fence  of  weight,  strength  and 
durability — three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 

ffeigh  fence  before  buying.  Note  hoiu  much  heavier  a  roll  oj  American 
fence  is.  Theivires  are  ofJullsix.e,hea'vy  gauge,ihorougkly  gal'vani&ed.  k 

Dealers  in  Every  Place  Mfl 

wbere  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  direct  from  mills  in  carload  lots,  savin£  freleiit  MB 
charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  givine  buyer  the  benefit.  Mm 
F  Baacke3.VicePr«.&Gen.Sale5Agt.,AMERICANSTEEL&WlREC0M.  JOW 
PANY,  Chicago,  72  W.  Ad«m«  St..  New  York.  30  Clinrcli  St.,  Denver,  JKW 
U.S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Lot  AageUi,  Portland,  SeatHe.  Jfw 
Send  for  toj^y  of'^  American  Fence  News.^*  also  book  "How  J^gr 
to  Make  the  Farm  Paji"  fofwelj  illustrated,  rdnottd  JkSF 
to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  shoicine  how  fenu  ^^^Sr 
may  bt  employed  to  enhance  the  eamineto^"  ^^Slr 
tf  a  farm.  Furnished  free  on  at'  .^^Sf^ 


American  Steel 
FenctPostCheap- 
erihan  Woodand 
More  Durable, 
Get  Catalog, 
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IF  SUCCESS  AFTER  FORTY 

IS  GAINED 

BY  "WORKING  LIKE  SIXTY" 

HOW  IS  SUCCESS 

AFTER  SIXTY  WON? 

For  three  generations  the  Pope  family  have  lived  on  Bonnymeade  Farm  at 
Manchester,  Maine,  while  pursuing  their  trade  of  blacksmiths.  The  grandfather, 
John  Pope,  marketed  the  first  tempered  steel  hay  forks  in  America ;  but  com- 
petition finally  compelled  him  to  give  up  their  manufacture.  His  son,  Alton  S. 
Pope,  marketed  the  first  tempered  steel  wedge  for  granite  quarries,  but  once 
more  the  competition  of  big  manufacturers  made  their  business  improfitable. 
Then  it  was  that  Chas.  S.  Pope,  of  the  third  generation,  and  already  nearly  six- 
ty years  of  age,  gave  up  the  business  of  his  ancestors  and  went  to  dairying  in 
earnest,  using  a 

United  States  Cream  Separator 

That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  Pope  has  done  more  for  his 
family  and  accumulated  more  wealth  than  he  or  the  two  preceding  generations 
had  been  able  to  accumulate  following  their  trade.  He  has  given  his  three  sons 
a  college  education.  He  has  bought  on  several  hvmdred  acres  of  farm  land 
and  erected  new  buildings.    Last  year  he  sold 

$9,000  worth  of  Cream 

Read  Mr.  Pope's  letter: 

Manchester,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1912. 
We  have  used  the  U.  S.  Separator  for 
over  10  years  and  have  no  desire  to  make 
a  change.    In  proof  of  the  extra  quality  of 
cream,  can  say  that  we  are  furnishing  cream 

for  the  table  of  Mr.  B  of  Boston,  who 

is  the  expert  judge  of  butter  cream  and 
milk  at  the  various  dairy  conventions.  He 
pronounces  it  superior  to  any  he  has  found 
tor  flavor,  smoothness  and  keeping  quali- 
ties. 

We  have  received  the  rotary  washer 
for  washing  the  bowl  of  the  Interlocking 
Separator  and  find  that  it  cleans  the  sec- 
tions in  two  minutes  so  that  it  requires 
very  little  more  washing. 

Chas.  S.  Pope  &  Sons. 
Investigate  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Distributing  Warehouses  in  Every  Dairy  Section  of  the  Country. 


Charles  S.  Pope 


oflf  in  milk.  If  the  cows  freshen  in  fall,  they 
yield  their  large  milk-flow  during  the  winter 
months,  and  by  the  time  of  their  natural 
shrinkage  they  can  be  turned  out  on  green 
pasture,  reviving  their  milk-secreting  powers 
and  prolonging  their  milk-flow. 

Kind  of  Products  to  Sell 

The  question  of  what  is  the  most  profit- 
able form  of  dairy  product  to  sell  off  the 
farm  is  a  complex  one  and  cannot  be  an- 
swered offhand.  If  the  milk  is  sold  as  milk, 
it  either  is  retailed  to  the  consumer  or  sold 
in  bulk,  by  the  gallon,  by  the  hundredweight, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  butter-fat  it  contains. 
The  usual  markets  for  milk  in  bulk  are  the 
city  milk-plant,  the  condensory,  the  cheese- 
factory,  "he  city  milk-plant  and  condensory 
offer  higher  prices  as  a  rule  than  the  cheese- 
factory. 

Again,  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  the 
skim-milk  at  home  for  feeding  purposes. 
In  this  case  the  milk  is  separated  on  the 
farm  and  the  cream  is  sold  as  sweet  cream, 
either  at  retail  in  bottles  or  in  bulk  by  the 
gallon.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  sweet-cream 
markets,  it  may  be  shipped  or  hauled  to  the 
creamery  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  butter- 
fat  it  contains. 

Finally,  there  may  be  opportunities  for  a 
good  market  of  farm  butter,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  desirable  to  sell  butter  off  the 
farm. 

The  choice  of  any  of  these  markets  must 
necessarily  depend  in  the  first  place  on  the 
location  of  the  dairy  farm.  If  located  near 
a  good-sized  town  or  city,  a  retail  milk  route 
offers,  in  all  probability,  the  most  profitable 
market.  If  too  far  removed  from  such  con- 
suming centers  to  warrant  retailing  the  milk, 
a  city  milk-plant,  condensory  or  cheese- 
factory  may  be  within  reach  to  receive  the 
milk  by  rail  or  by  wagon.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  the  cream  may  be  hauled  to  a  near- 


In  considering  these  markets  the  dairy- 
man should  not  be  governed  by  the  price 
alone,  but  should  also  carefully  consider  the 
value  of  the  skim-milk,  the  expense  of  ship- 
ping or  hauling  milk  or  cream,  the  cost  of 
retailing  milk  or  cream  and,  in  the  case  of 
butter-making  on  the  farm,  the  probable 
overrun,  the  cost  of  making  the  butter  and 
the  expense  of  putting  it  on  the  market.  All 
of  these  factors,  combined  with  the  market 
price  of  the  product,  control  the  net  profits. 

In  order  to  discuss  these  several  points 
understandingly,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  accompanying  table.  The  figures  therein 
show  the  market  value  of  milk  per  hundred- 
weight, milk  paid  on  the  butter-fat  basis, 
cream  sold  on  the  butter-fat  basis  and  butter 
made  on  the  farm  where  the  market  prices 
of  milk  of  different  richness  vary  from  10 
to  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  table  shows, 
for  example,  that  when  3.5  per  cent,  milk 
brings  10  cents  per  gallon,  it  is  worth  $1.16 
per  100  pounds,  or  33  cents  per  pound  of 
butter-fat  it  contains ;  that  20  per  cent, 
cream  is  worth  40  cents  per  gallon,  or  23 
cents  per  pound  of  butter-fat  it  contains, 
and  that  butter  is  worth  23  cents  per  pound, 
etc. 

These  prices  are  what  the  dairyman 
should  get  on  the  market  when  the  market 
price  of  one  gallon  of  milk  of  a  given  rich- 
ness is  known.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
were  valued  at  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  the 
expense  of  shipping  milk  was  figured  at  2 
cents  per  gallon  and  that  of  cream  at  3 
cents  per  gallon.  In  figuring  the  price  per 
pound  of  butter-fat  in  cream,  30  per  cent, 
cream  was  used  as  the  basis.  The  prices 
per  pound  of  butter  were  based  on  a  1/6 
overrun  (7  pounds  of  butter  are  made  from 
6  pounds  of  fat)  and,  the  amount  of  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk  was  figured  equal  to 
the  amount  of  milk  used,  less  five  sixths  of 
one  pound.    The  cost  of  making  butter  was 


Price  Equivalent  of  One  Gallon  of  Milk  for  Milk,  Cream,  Butter-Fat  and  Butter 


Columbus  Buggy 

One  Pries — One  Quality — Novir 

60.000  best  Columbus  Buggies  ever  made 
—exactly  alike — one  quality — one  price— of- 
fered this  year  direct  at  only  II  factory  profit 
on  each  to  us.  We've  reorganized  whol" 
factory  to  make  this.  5  weeks  Free 
Trial— 2  year  guarantee.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.   Write.  Big  Facts 
Portfolio  Free. 

Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co, 
2021  So.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

LANE'S  STEEL  JACK. 

All  steeL  Unbreakable.  Compound  ^ 
/r\    tevor*.     Quickly  adjusted  any 
^/    hslg:ht    Beat  and  easiest  oper- 
ated Jack  on  market.  Thousands 
In  u«e.  Ask  your  dealer  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO., 

PINE  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIK.  N.  T. 


SILOS 


Harder  Siloi,  recogniied  u  the  Blandard  beemoH  of  their 
eoDTenlenee,   dnrablUtTt  Atr«Brth  aad  worth. 

Used  br  U.  S.  OoTt.  A  f  ilo  to  salt  ererj  pane.  Catalog  free. 

^  HARDEE  MFC.  CO..  Bo«  31  CoMeskffl.  H.  T.^ 


,  Give  superior  silage.  Possess  best  con- 
I  struction  and  greatest  convenience.  Get  ] 

I  free  catalogue.   Agents  wanted.  

I  VnadiUa  Silo  Co..  Soxl ,      VnadllU,  H.  T. 
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I  WHY    NOT    YOU  ?  I 

1  O  CORES  of  men  are  makingr  a  comfortable  living  all  the  year  round  and  thou-  | 

=  sands  of  others  are  substantially  increasing  their  regular  incomes  by  de-  | 

2'  voting  their  spare  time  to  our  interests.     There  is  a  fine  opening  right  i 

I  now  on  our  subscription  force  for  a  few  more  ambitious  men.     Why  not  join  | 

5  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  numbered  among  the  successful  ones  of  their  | 

i  loealities?     A  postal  card  will  bring  all  particulars.     Send  it  to  | 

1  Circulation  DepEurtment  I 

1  FARM    AND  FIRESIDE 

I  SPRINCFIELD.    OHIO  | 
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Prices  of  Milk 

Price  of  Cre.\m 

Butter 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Gallon 

Per  1  no  Lbs. 

Per  Lb.  Fat 

Per  Gallon 

Per  Lb.  Fat 

Price  Pef 

Fat 

for  20 

Pound 

$0.10 

$1.16* 

$0.33 

$0.40 

$0.23 

$0.23 

.12 

l.,?9 

.40 

.51 

.29 

.27 

3.5 

.14 

1.62 

.46 

.62 

.36 

.34  • 

.16  . 

1.86 

.53 

.74 

.43 

.39 

.18 

2.09 

.60 

.85 

.49 

.45 

.20 

2.32 

.66 

.96 

.56 

.50 

.10 

1.16 

.29 

.35  ' 

.20  ■ 

.20 

.12 

1.39 

.35 

.45 

.26 

.25 

4.0 

.14 

1.62 

.40 

.55 

.22 

.30 

.16 

1.86 

.46 

.65 

.38 

.35 

.18 

2.09 

.52 

.74 

.43 

.40 

.20 

2.32 

.58 

.84 

.49 

.45 

.10 

1.16 

.26 

.32 

.18 

.19 

.12 

1.39 

.31 

.41 

.23 

.23 

4.5 

.14 

1.62 

.36 

.49 

.28 

.27 

.16 

1.86 

.41 

.58 

.34 

.32 

.18 

2.09 

.46 

.67 

.39 

.36 

.20 

2.32 

.52 

1  .75 

.44 

.40 

.10 

1.16 

.23 

.29 

.16 

.17 

.12 

1.39 

.28 

.37 

.21 

.21 

5.0 

.14 

1.62 

.32 

.45 

.26. 

.25 

.16 

1.86 

.37 

.53 

.30 

.29 

.18 

2.09 

.42 

.61 

.35 

.33 

.20 

2.32 

.46 

.68 

.40 

.37 

by  local  creamery  or  shipped  to  a  more  dis- 
tant centralized  creamery.  In  the  absence 
of  proper  facilities  to  haul  or  ship  milk  or 
cream,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  but- 
ter on  the  farm,  personally  marketing  it. 


/j^e  sfponffes/,mos/dupa6te 

If  a  fence  stands  erect,  even  and 
firm   under  the  hardest  wear, 
tear  and   abuse  —  that's 
real  strength.    If  it  continues  to  give  perfect  service, 
year  in  and  year  out,  no  matter  what — that's 
real  durability.    These  are  the  supreme  tests 
of    actual    fence    value  —  reaHzed    in  its 
fullest   development    only   in    ' '  Pittsburgh 
Perfect"  Fence. 


Only  Open  Hearth  wire  is  used  in 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  be- 
cause it  is  tougher,  stronger,  more 
durable  like  old  time  iron  wire  than 
any  other  fence  wire  made.    Lead  annealing  gives  it 
additional  toughness  and  prepares  it  for  receiving  the 
thick,  heavy,  pure  zinc  galvanizing  applied  by  our 
own  improved  process. 

The  secret  of  the  great  strength  of  "  Pittsburgh  Per- 
fect"  Fence  fabric  is 

THE  WELD  THAT  HELD 

which  electrically  welds  each  wire  at  every  contact  point,  and  produces  a  solid  wire  fence  perfectly 
spaced  and  balanced,  resisting  all  strains  and  shocks  with  its  whole  surface. 

TTiere  are  many  other  reajoM  for  •'Pitljburgk  Perfect"  Fence  Supremacy.  See  your  dder— lie  kiiow.-or  we  will 
MElI&."FArM:TANCH,'  LAWN''pOu\lRV*:nTRAMlT''Y?Rb"  J^^H"""""  ^ '""■"'^ 

PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 
prrrsBURGH.  pa. 

M«ker»  of  "Pittjbnrgli  Perfect"  Brands  of  Barbed  Wire, 
Bngbl,  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire,  Fence  Staple*. 
Standard  Wire  Naib  and  "PitUbargh  Perfect"  Fenciiw. 


estimated  at  3  cents  and  the  expense  of 
delivery  at  2  cents  per  pound.  The  weight 
of  the  milk  and  cream  was  figured. 

1  gallon  of  milk  weighs  8.6  lbs. 

1  gallon  of -skim-milk  weighs  8.6  lbs. 

1  gallon  of  20  %  cream  weighs  8.4  lbs. 

1  gallon  of  30  %  cream  weighs  8.3  lbs. 

In  the  case  the  cream  is  hauled  to  the 
creamery,  one  cent  should  be  added  to  the 
butter-fat  prices.  O.  F.  Hunziker. 


County  politics  has  sent  many  a  farm  to 
the  auctioneer. 


Keeping  Government  Accounts 

[continued  from  page  7] 
manure  which  he  produced  during  the  year, 
which  was  valued  at  $12  per  animal.  The 
net  profits  resulting  from  the  horse  .depart- 
ment in  1910  amounted  to  $246.50.  ■ 

Mr.  Brigham  figures  that  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  calf  is  about  $50.  A  day  or  so  after 
birth  he  takes  the  young  animal  away  from 
its  dam  and  feeds  it  on  new  milk,  gradually 
shifting  the  calf  to  skim-milk,  grain  and 
alfalfa-hay,  as  the  youngling  will  feed  on 
these  articles.  It  costs  about  $6  to  feed  the 
calf  during  the  first  month,  this  being  the 
most  expensive  feeding  period  in  the  life 
of  the  animal.  Last  year  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  dairy  herd  was  5,252  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  256  pounds  of  butter-fat 
per  animal.  The  average  cost  of  feeding 
a  cow  for  the  year  amounted  to  $49.41,  while 
her  labor  expense  was  $27.97,  bringing  the 
total  cost  up  to  $77.38.  For  the  year  the 
herd  returned  a  gross  profit  of  16  per  cent, 
on  the  investment,  which,  including  build- 
ings and  equipment,  amounted  to  $150  per 
animal.  In  1909  the  gross  profit  from  the 
dairy  herd  was  21  per  cent.  The  average 
value  of  the  milk  product  of  each  cow  was 
$84  during  1910. 

Just  such  complete  reports  as  this  make 
his  work  of  inestimable  value  to  himself  and 
to  all  others  who  know  of  the  reports. 


TKe/FARnElO'  LODD 


THERE'S  another  fine  young  feud  going  on  at  the 
Department  of  Agricukure.  This  time  the  fuss  is 
over  the  question  of  draining  and  selhng  the  great 
Everglades  swamp  in  Florida.  Four  officials  of  the 
Bureau  pf  Soil  Drainage  have  been  either  dismissed 
or  suspended ;  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  looking  into  charges  involving  their  conduct ;  the 
Department  is  being  denounced  vigorously  and  volu- 
minously.   Altogether  it  is  a  big  affair. 

It  illustrates  what  a  wide  range  the  activities  of  the 
Department  have  taken  in  recent  years;  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  justify  by  any  means  the  violent  manifestations 
of  disapproval  that  have  been  directed  against  Secretary 
Wilson.  It  does  suggest  a  lesson  that  people  need  to 
learn,  about  the  inadvisability  of  buying  pigs  in  pokes. 
A  poke  is  a  bag.  When  you  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  you  see 
the  bag,  and  take  the  word  of  the  other  fellow  that  the 
squirming  object  inside  is  a  pig. 

Many,  many  years  *ago  this  question  of  draining  the 
Everglades  and  turning  them  into  a  modern  Eden  was 
broached  by  enterprising  Florida  people.  Long  before 
the  project  took  the  serious  form  that  gave  promise  of 
legislation,  a  clever  press  agent  put  out  the  story  that 
some  wise  biblical  student  had  discovered  that  the 
original  Adam-and-Eve  garden  of  Eden  was  located  in 
Florida;  right  in  the  Everglades,  in  fact.  It  was  a 
mighty  good  story,  with  a  fine  array  of  historical, 
geological  and  biblical  testimony  to  sustain  it;  but  one 
important  item  of  the  proof  was  omitted — the  snake 
story.  Eden  wouldn't  have  been  Eden  without  the 
snake.  The  Everglades  surely  was  the  place  for  it,  if 
the  serpent  part  of  the  scriptural  story  is  to  be  given 
prominence.  The  snake  is  there ;  enough  of  him  to 
tempt  all  the  Eves  there  are,  even  in  this  generation 
of  congested  populations. 

A  District  Soaked  with  Water 

It's  half  a  century  or  so  ago  that  the  first  real  survey 
of  the  Everglades  was  made.  This  big  swamp  covers 
most  of  the  butt-end  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  used 
to  be  dreaded  about  equally  for  its  snakes  and  its 
Seminole  Indians.  That  first  survey  developed  that 
the  Everglades  region  is  a  saucer-shaped  basin  with 
Lake  Okechobee  at  the  lowest  part.  This  is  a  good  big 
lake,  set  in  a  bowl  scooped  out  of  the  rock  foundation 
of  the  peninsula.  The  whole  surrounding  region  is 
described  as  a  limestone  saucer,  filled  in,  except  the 
lake  itself,  with  a  soil  made  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

This  whole  district  is  soaked  with  water;  at  times 
much  of  it  overflows,  and  still  other  parts  are  under 
water  practically  all  the  time.  The  problem  of  draining 
it  all  and  turning  it  into  garden-patches  to  raise  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  our  northern  markets  has  been  most 
attractive  for  many  years.  It  has  commanded  the  inter- 
est of  capitalists,  promoters,  politicians  and  substantial 
citizens  of  Florida.  The  swamp-lands  at  first  belonged 
to  the  national  government,  then  to  the  State,  who  gave 
away  a  huge  area  to  railroad  promoters.  Years  after- 
ward this  deed  was  revoked,  on  the  ground  that  the 
railroad  hadn't  been  built  according  to  contract. 

The  present  great  project  of  State  reclamation  had 
been  talked  about  a  long  time  before  Napoleon  B. 
Broward  came  to  the  front.  Broward  was  a  progressive. 
He  believed  thoroughly  in  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
and  told  the  Floridans  that  they  ought  to  keep  the  lands, 
do  their  own  draining  and  make  the  money  out  of  them. 
He  ran  for  office  on  this  issue  and  finally  was  elected. 

"The  Swamp  Can't  Be  Drained,"  Said  Some 

RIGHT  away  there  was  violent  opposition.  One  faction 
said  it  was  impossible  to  drain  the  swamp,  might  as 
well  talk  about  pulling  down  the  moon,  irrigating  it  and 
using  it  for  cow-pastures.  The  other  said  that  the 
scheme  was  perfectly  good  and  charged  that  really  the 
opposition  was  backed  by  the  East  Coast  railroad  crowd, 
which  wanted  to  drain  and  sell  its  own  lands  at  fancy 
prices,  without  any  competition  by  the  State.  So  the 
issue  was  expanded  from  drainage  and  anti-drainage 
to  railroad  and  anti-railroad.  Brcward,  who  was  a  big, 
forceful  man,  had  his  way.  He  got  the  legislature  to 
provide  a  plan  for  drainage  of  the  lands  under  State 
control,  establishing  an  internal  improvement  fund  to 
be  furnished  by  the  State,  and  reimbursed  from  the 
money  for  which  the  lands  should  be  sold.  Contracts 
were  let,  big  dredges  set  at  work — and  the  festive  real- 
estate  agents  appeared  on  the  scene. 

These  gentlemen  were  prompt  to  see  the  good  thing. 
It  was  fine  to  talk  about :  the  great  State  of  Florida  was 


Draining  the  Everglades 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

doing  the  work;  its  credit  and  wealth  were  pledged  to 
success  of  the  enterprise;  good  engineers  were  in 
charge;  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  project  would 
be  a  success,  and  now  was  the  time  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  "ground  floor"  was  in  many  cases  under  several 
feet  of  water;  but  what  of  that!  The  State  was  digging 
big  canals  to  drain  away  the  water,  and  pretty  soon  the 
land  would  be  appearing,  ready  to  raise  grape-fruits, 
oranges,  January  onions,  February  potatoes  and  all 
the  other  high-priced  delicacies  for  which  the  northern 
markets  were  anxious  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The 
real-estaters  contracted  to  take  on  the  lands,  paying 
very  low  prices  for  them — down  to  fifty  cents  an  acre, 
I  am  told,  for  lands  that  have  since  been  sold  at  fifteen 
to  sixty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  thing  went  like  hot  cakfes.  People  bought  con- 
tracts to  pay  in  instalments,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ways. 
After  a  while  the  conservative  buyers  got  to  wondering 
whether  they  were  going  to  come  out  all  right,  and 
ultimately  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to 
investigate  the  whole  project. 

Engineer  J.  O.  Wright  was  sent  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion. He  put  in  about  two  years  at  it,  and  made  up  a 
report,  which  was  at  length  turned  in  to  his  superiors 
at  the  Department. 

Wright  appears  to  be  a  very  well-qualified  engineer. 
But  his  report  impressed  some  of  his  superiors  as 
unduly  roseate,  at  some  points,  in  its  view  of  the 
project.  Dr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  chief  of  the  drainage  division, 
felt  that  way  and  wanted  Wright  to  modify  the  docu- 
ment in  some  particulars.  Wright  declined,  and  the 
report  was  not  published. 

While  working  on  this  investigation,  Wright  became 
acquainted  with  the  Florida  authorities  and  liked  them. 
They  liked  him,  too ;  liked  him  so  well  that  they  offered 
him  the  job  of  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  State's 
drainage  work,  at  twice  the  salary  Uncle  Sam  was 
paying  him.  Elliott's  faction  opined  that  Wright's 
report  was  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  it  afforded  Wright  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  such  a  good  contract  with  the  State 
improvement  board. 

Wright  Went  to  Florida 

IN  DUE  time  Wright  took  the  State  job  and  went  away 
from  the  government  service.  The  Florida  boom- 
ers of  Everglades  lands  wanted  that  Wright  report 
published,  because  they  considered  it  would  put  the  O.  K. 
of  the  federal  government  on  the  project.  Elliott  would 
not  publish  the  report  because  he  thought  it  was  too 
much  of  a  boom  document. 

Meanwhile,  parts  of  this  unpublished  report  had  been 
sent  to  some  of  the  Florida  authorities  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  legislative  investigation  of  the  reclama- 
tion project;  and  these  parts  were  given  publicity  in  that 
connection.  Extracts,  in  some  cases  garbled  and  mis- 
leading,, were  seized  upon  and  used  in  advertising  the 
lands  for  sale,  and  the  result  was  a  vigorous  demand 
from  all  kinds  of  people  for  publication  of  the  entire 
document. 

Elliott,  who  believed  the  report  was  too  optimistic, 
instead  of  relaxing  his  opposition  to  its  publication,  did 
some  investigating  on  his  own  hook  and  got  out  a  little 
circular  that  he  sent  out  to  inquirers  for  information 
about  Everglades  lands.  This  circular  was  anything 
but  optimistic.  It  said  these  swamp-lands  must  first 
be  drained  of  water ;  .but  after  that  they  must  be  irri- 
gated, because  they  were  composed  of  peat,  and  if  they 
got  too  dry,  were  liable  to  catch  fire  and  burn  up!  He 
said  unpleasant  things  about  the  climate,  and  pointed 
out  that  a  good  deal  of  fertilizer  must  be  used  to  make 
crops  grown  in  the  reclaimed  soil. 

This  circular  was  sent  out  without  authorization  by 
Secretary  Wilson,  and  when  the  real-estate  sellers  got 
hold  of  it,  they  blew  up.  They  started  to  get  Elliott's 
scalp.  All  sides  appealed  to  Secretary  Wilson.  Elliott 
stuck  for  his  view ;  the  Florida  boomers  stood  pat  for 
theirs.  The  differences  were  irreconcilable.  Secretary 
Wilson  was  in  the  position  of  having  his  own  advisers 
divided.  Wright  had  made  that  report  while  he  was  in 
the  government  service,  and  insisted  that  it  was  all 
right.    Elliott  insisted  it  was  largely  all  wrong.  The 


Secretary,  uncertain  what  he  ought  to  do,  decided  on 
what  seems  to  me  the  safe  procedure  in  such  a  situa- 
tion: he  would  do  nothing.  He  refused  to  publish  the 
Wright  encomiums,  and  he  ordered  no  more  of  the 
Elliott  condemnations  sent  out. 

After  discussing  this  question  with  people  from  all 
sides,  it  seems  to  me  the  Secretary  was  right.  It  isn't 
gracious  for  the  federal  government  to  condemn  a  great 
public-spirited  enterprise  that  a  sovereign  State  has 
undertaken.  The  federal  government  w.ants  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  do  just  such  work.  There  was  the 
sharpest  sort  of  conflict  about  the  merits.  One  govern- 
ment engineer  said  the  project  was  all  right;  another 
was  just  as  sure  it  was  all  wrong.  The  Florida  people 
were  similarly  divided. 

So  Secretary  Wilson  said  something  about  "a  plague 
on  both  your  houses,"  and  declined  to  mix  in  the 
muddle.  The  fight  got  hotter,  and  last  summer  went 
to  Congress.  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  got  a  reso- 
lution passed,  directing  the  publication  of  the  Wright 
report  as  a  Senate  document. 

That  settled  it.  The  report  could  be  no  longer  sup- 
pressed, and  it  has  recently  appeared  in  print— a  good- 
sized  book,  which  both  sides  say  estabhshes  their 
respective  contentions. 

Who  Has  Really  Won? 

ELLIOTT  meanwhile  went  on  whaling  away  at  Wright, 
and  Wright  criticizing  Elliott.  Finally  Wright,  on 
January  19th  of  this  year,  made  charges  against  Elliott. 
He  accused  Elliott  and  some  of  his  subordinates  of 
irregularities  in  the  management  of  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  their  bureau.  The  four  accused  men  were 
called  up  and  frankly  admitted  that  they  had  done  what 
was  charged.  It  was  irregular  and  improper,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  dismiss  or  suspend  them,  and  the 
Secretary  did  just  that. 

These  charges,  it  must  be  understood,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Everglades  matter.  Wright  happened  to 
knovv  the  facts,  because  he  had  been  in  the  government 
service.  He  told  the  story  as  a  means  to  getting  back 
at  Elliott  for  assailing  him. 

The  substance  of  this  matter  for  which  Elliott  et  al 
were  dropped  was  that  the  drainage  division  had  been 
doing  some  work  in  North  Carolina— surveys,  investiga- 
tions, etc.  Before  the  work  was  completed,  the  appro- 
priation became  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  till  more  money  should  be  provided  by  Congress. 
Elliott  permitted  one  Wilkinson,  a  land-dealer  and 
promoter,  to  advance  some  money  with  which  to  com- 
plete this  work,  and  later,  after  the  expected  appropria- 
tion had  been  secured,  he  placed  on  the  roll  of  his 
division,  as  an  employee,  a  man  who  in  fact  was  not 
such,  paying  for  several  months  a  salary.  This  was 
the  way  Wilkinson  was  reimbursed  for  his  advance. 
Elliott  and  the  others  who  were  in  the  plan  made  noth- 
ing out  of  it,  and  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Everglades  matter ;  but  it  was  enough  to  cost  Elliott 
his  job,  to  get  the  federal  grand  jury  at  work  probing 
the  irregularity  and  to  give  an  apparent  victory  to  the 
Wright  faction  in  the  Florida  quarrel. 

The  Secretary  Was  Right 

INCIDENTALLY,  it  provided  the  critics  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son with  another  club  that  they  have  been  wielding 
vigorously  in  their  attacks  on  him.  A  lot  of  newspapers, 
especially  in  the  big  cities  where  nobody  knows  or  cares 
anything  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  its 
work,  and  among  which  it  is  rather  popular  to  poke 
fun  at  people  who  raise  corn  and  pigs  and  milk  cows 
and  do  all  such  simple  things,  have  assumed  that  the 
Elliott  irregularities  were  immediately  related  to  the 
Everglades  matter,  and  that  the  Department  was 
involved  in  a  horrible  lot  of  graft  in  connection  with 
the  real-estate  operations  in  Florida.  That  is  utterly 
untrue.   There  has  been  nothing  to  justify  such  charges. 

The  merits  of  the  Everglades  drainage  scheme  are 
not  illumined  by  anything  that  has  come  out  in  this 
connection,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Wright  report 
illumines  them. 

The  investor  in  Everglades  lands  would  learn  a  good 
deal  more  by  going  and  seeing  his  lands  than  by  reading 
any  reports  that  have  emerged  from  this  jumble. 
People  buy  lands  all  over  creation,  and  the  rule  is 
that  those  who  see  what  they  buy  first,  don't  usually 
lose  what  they  invest;  those  who  buy  first  and  see 
afterward,  too  commonly  come  out  at  the  small  end  of 
the  horn.  That's  as  true  of  Florida  as  of  any  other  place. 
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The    Road    to  Happiness 

A   Story   of   the   Common  Lot 

By  Adelaide  Stedman 

Author  of  "Poor  Relations,"  "Miracle,"  "Intellectual  Miss  Clarendon,"  Etc. 


"'Oh,  why 
come  sooner 


Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  is  the  father 

of  the  heroine  of  the  story. 

He  has  always  lived  beyond 

his    means,    and    rather  than 

endure  the  disgrace  of  a  finan- 
cial crash  disappeared. 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.aylor,  his  wife,  a 

society  parasite,  who  is  quite 

helpless  without  riches. 
Fr.\xces  Taylor,  the  heroine  of 

the  story,  who  is  in  love  with 

Xorman    Xorris.    even  after 

breaking   her    engagement  to 

him.    She  is  wooed  by  Jacob 

Jordan,  who  offers  her  finan- 
cial aid  in  her  troubles. 
Carolixe   Saxdford^   a  middle- 
aged,  unmarried  woman,  who 

helps  Frances  in  her  financial 

straits    by     starting    her  as 

boarding-house   mistress   in  a 

big  house  in  a  fashionable 
^  neighborhood,    but    in  which 

business  Frances  fails. 
XoRMAN  NoRRis,  a  Country  boy, 

who  Has  succeeded  as  a  lawyer 

in  Xew  York  and  who  loves 

Frances,    but   who    broke  his 

engagement  to  her  because  of 

her  seemingly  frivolous  nature. 

He  has  never  ceased  to  love 

her.    although    his    love,  he 

thinks,  is  hopeless. 
Jacob  Jordax,  a  member  of  a 

wealthy  and  aristocratic  Xew 

York  family,  who  is  madly  in 

love  with  Frances  and  who  is 

just  as  willing  to  marry  her 

after  her  misfortune  as  before 

her  financial  loss.    He  takes  a 

malicious  delight  in  her  trou- 
bles,   hoping    thereby  to 

strengthen  his  power  over  her. 
Mr.    M'est,    Mr.    Xorris'  head 

clerk,  a  man  of  fine  and  gentle 

nature,  who  has  fallen  in  love 

with  Caroline  because  of  her 

kindly    disposition     and  her 

efforts  to  relieve  distress. 

Part  IX.— Chapter  XIX. 

y%T  FI^"E  o'clock  Norman 

A\  took    his     small  friend 
home,   and  he   found  in 
the   beaming-faced   child  a 
pleasant  reflection  of  his  own 
radiant  mood. 

There  was  something  about 
the  grave,  kindly  look  which 
was  Norman"s  habitual  expres- 
sion, that  attracted  all  little 
folks  to  him,  just  as  his  glance 
very  often  set  a  stray  mongrel 
to  wagging  its  tail  or  caused  a 
homeless  cat.  starved  and 
gaunt,  to  begin  a  long  purr  of 
content  and  follow  in  his 
wake. 

Arrived  at  Mrs.  Hughes, 
that  lady  informed  Norman 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  wife  and  '^^f; 
daughter  had  taken  him  home 
a  half-hour  since,  so  Norman 
deposited  his  excited  little 
charge,  who,  after  giving  him 

a  moist,  warm-mouthed  kiss  of  fervent  thanks,  began 
regaling  his  mother  with  a  tale  of  the  afternoon's  joys. 

N'orman  returned  to  his  office  in  a  happy  reverie.  He 
was  free  to  love  Frances  again,  to  lavish  on  her  all  of 
his  pent-up  tenderness  !  He  watched  the  mass  of  home- 
going  men  with  smiling  e3-es.  Soon  he  would  be  one 
of  that  enviable  procession  jamming  into  the  already 
overcrowded  cars,  and  at  the  end  of  his  ride  would 
come  a  quick  dash  along  the  street  and  up  the  steps  of 
his  house,  the  latch-kej^  in  his  hand.  And  Frances,  from 
the  living-room,  would  hear  the  metal  rattle  in  the  lock, 
as  only  the  ears  of  love  can  hear,  and  she  would  come 
running  to  meet  him,  and  tell  him  how  nice  and  cold 
his  face  was  as  it  was  pressed  to  hers  in  a  kiss !  Then, 
after  a  little,  they  would  go  into  the  dining-room,  and 
Frances  would  assume  quaint  new  housewifeh-  airs  and 
pout  prettily,  as  only  she  could  pout,  if  he  failed  to 
appreciate  some  delicacy  bought  for  his  special  benefit. 
Then,  in  this  night  of  his  dreams,  the\-  would  sit  in  the 
living-room,  enjoying  a  long,  cozy  evening  alone.  ^^  hat 
would  the}-  talk  about,  he  wondered — he  and  his  wife  I 
A  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  forced  there  b}'  the  sweetness 
of  his  imaginings,  for  to  him  home  spelt  an  earthly 
heaven. 

Presently  his  thoughts  drifted  in  pity  to  Mr.  Ta}-lor 
and  the  struggle  that  was  before  him :  What  could  he 
do  to  assist  him  material!}'?  How  could  he  lighten  his 
task  for  him?  Pondering  the  question,  he  arrived  at 
his  office ;  and  too  preoccupied  even  to  be  surprised  at 
the  message  that  "Mr.  West  was  at  Miss  Sandford's  if 
Mr.  Norris  wished  to  reach  him."  he  went  into  his 
private  sanctum  to  continue  his  meditations. 

Suddenly  an  acceptable  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
He  had  heard  from  Caroline  that  day  what  she  knew 
of  the  transaction  to  save  the  house  the  Taylors  were 
then  living  in,  and  he  had  wondered  a  little  at  the 
unbusinesslike  methods  of  The  Home  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany. 

Now  he  got  them  on  the  telephone  and  inquired  if 
the  mortgage  on  the  property  was  for  sale. 

"It  was  foreclosed  to-dayi  but  the  house  itself  was 
listed  not  an  hour  ago !" 

Norman  felt  a  throb  of  thankfulness  at  having  inter- 
vened just  in  time,  even  as  the  queerness  of  the  whole 
transaction    steadily    began    to    dawn    on    his  mind. 

"Can  I  come  right  over  and  have  a  little  talk  about 


didn't  you 
,  Norman?' 


it?"  he  queried,  and  on  receiving  an 
assenting  answer,  locked  up  his  offices 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  hurried 
over  to  those  of  The  Home  Real 
Estate  Company. 

He  found  himself  presently  in  a 
very  luxurious  ante-room  surrounded 
by  frosted-glass  doors  in  mahogany 
frames,  leading  into  the  various  private 
offices,  and  while  he  was  waiting  one 
of  the  elaborate  doors,  on  which  was 
printed  in  gold  lettering  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  was  swung  open,  and  from  the 
room  beyond  stepped  Mr.  Jordan,  ready  for  the  street. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  good  humor,  Norman 
hailed  him  almost  cordially. 

"Hello,  Jordan!    \\'hat  are  you  doing  here?" 
Mr.  Jordan  started  slightly,  then  his  usual  mocking 
smile  appeared,  and  returning  Norman's  greeting,  he 
answered, 

"^^'orking.  unfortunately." 

"You  don't  mean — "  Norman  exclaimed,  a  host  of 
conjectures  springing  up  in  his  mind  as  his  eyes  again 
sought  the  gold  lettering  on  the  glass  door. 

" — that  I  am  \"ice-President  and  General  Manager 
here?"  Mr.  Jordan  finished,  following  the  line  of  Nor- 
man's gaze.  "I  certainly  do!  However,  I'm  not  sur- 
prised that  you  don't  know.  It's  quite  a  new  honor." 
He  spoke  easily,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  cause 
of  Norman's  visit;  so  when  a  clerk  came  up  at  that 
moment,  the  General  Manager  was  astonished  to  hear 
him  say : 

"I'm'  sorry,  Mr.  Norris.  I  thought  Mr.  Whitaker 
Avas  in,  but  he's  just  gone !  I  generally  know  about  the 
houses  myself,  but  the  Taylor  property,  just  being  listed 
an  hour  ago — " 

Suddenly,  as  they  had  months  before  in  the  Taylor 
library,  the  two  men's  eyes  met  and  clashed ;  then 
Mr.  Jordan,  conventionally  businesslike,  suggested 
politely,  "Perhaps  I  can  give  you-  the  information  you 
want." 

It  w-as  an  intensely  awkward  situation.  The  knowing, 
ironic  gleam  in  Mr.  Jordan's  eyes  told  Norman  that 
evasion  was  useless,  and,  moreover,  he  hated  quibbling 
and  the  stinging  insinuations  of  verbal  fencing,  there- 
fore, looking  steadily  at  Mr.  Jordatj,  he  said  without 
excuse  or  explanation :  "You  can,  thank  you.  I  want 
to  get  an  option  on  the  house." 

Jacob  Jordan  turned  toward  his  office  with  an  affirma-  - 
tive  nod,  and  ushering  Norman  in,  closed  the  door 
behind  them. 

Norman  stood  erect,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
even  after  his  conductor  had  motioned  him  toward  a 
chair. 

Mr.  Jordan's  ironical  smile  broadened.  "So  you're 
still  in  the  running!", he  remarked.  "By  Jove,  but 
you're  an  interesting  rival.  Norris !  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  out  after  my  scalp,  in  one  way  or  another, 


generally  clap  me  on  the  back 
and  ask  me  to  lunch  at  their 
clubs  as  a  preliminary!  But 
you  won't  even  accept  a  chair 
in  my  office,  eh  ?"  He  laughetl 
with  evident  sincerity,  though 
with  no  less  evident  malice, 
and  w-ent  on  as  he  saw  the 
slow  red  of  anger  mount  into 
Norman's  face.  "It's  fortunate 
for  me  that  Miss  Taylor  hasn't 
been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
primitive  type!" 

Norman's  eyes  flashed  indig- 
nantly, but  with  the  self-con- 
trol that  so  often  won  hii-a 
points  in  court,  he  answered, 
"So  clever  a  man  as  you  are, 
Jordan,  ought  to  be  able  to 
ridicule  me  without  using  Miss 
Taylor  as  a  weapon.  We  will 
leave  her  name  out  of  this,  if 
you  please.  I  would  like  to 
buy  that  house.  Will  j-ou  sell 
it  to  me,  or  won't  you?  111 
kno^v  at  once  by  the  price  if 
you  mean  to  refuse,  so  you 
may  as  ^^ell  be  frank." 

Mr.  Jordan  threw  aside  his 
mask  of  easy  cynicism  at  the 
brusque  defiance  in  Norman's 
words. 

"I  will  sell  it  to  you,"  he 
answered  mockingly,  "when  I 
am  convinced  that  Miss  Tay- 
lor would  rather  have  you 
than  me  own  it — and  not 
before !" 

"I  dare  say  Miss  Taylor  has 
as  little  choice  in  the  matter  as 
I  have !"  Norman  spoke  con- 
fidently, but  secretly  he  was 
uneasy  and  disturbed. 

"Somebody  had  to  step  into 
the  breach  and  help  her."  Jor- 
dan declared.  "You  didn't,  so 
I  did.  And  to-day  she  did  me 
the  honor  of  telling  me  that 
she  appreciated  that  fact." 

"You  mean  that  Miss  Taylor 
knows  that  you  are  the  prac- 
tical head  of  the  company  that 
owns  their  house?" 

"Certainly !"  Jacob  Jordan 
-would  hardly  have  lied 
dehberately,  but  this  half- 
truth  troubled  him  not  at  all. 
Norman  felt  all  of  his  high  spirits,  his  elation,  vanish. 
After  all,  what  surety  had  he  that  what  had  been  true 
of  Frances'  feelings  at  the  time  of  her  father's  disap- 
pearance was  true  of  them  on  his  return?  As  always, 
Mr.  Jordan's  calm  maliciousness  was  tremendously  con- 
vincing; but  this  time  Norman  struggled  against  his 
sudden  despondency,  remembering  how  this  smooth- 
voiced  gentleman  had  influenced  him  before.  He  knew 
that  Caroline  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Jordan's  connection 
with  the  firm,  and  he  felt  almost  certain  that  in  some 
way  Frances  had  also  been  duped;  but  if  Mr.  Jordan 
had  had  anv  secretly  sinister  designs,  why  was  the 
property  for  sale  now?  These  conjectures  flashed 
through  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and  he  doggedly  deter- 
mined to  sift  the  affair  to  the  bottom.  Therefore,  he 
said  steadily,  his  words  proving  the  ultimate  ineffective- 
ness of  the  other  man's  finesse  :  "I  think  I  will  consult 
Miss  Tavlor  herself  about  these  matters." 

Jacob  Jordan's  fingers  beat  a  rapid  tattoo  on  his  chair- 
arm,  as  he  sought  for  a  way  to  prevent  this  dreaded  ■ 
contingency;  then,  before  he.  spoke,  the  telephone-bell 
rang  shrillv. 

\\  ith  a  murmured  begging  of  pardon,  he  answered  the 
call,  and  suddenly  his  face  gleamed  with  malevolent 
delight,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "Oh,  yes  indeed,  Miss 
Tavlor!  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  little  lady!"  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  possessive  tenderness  con- 
veved  bv  his  voice. 

Norman  felt  himself  turn  cold  and  sick,  while  the 
whole  room  whirled,  except  the  one  spot  v,'here  the  alert 
figure  was  leaning  toward  the  telephone,  lips  curled  tri- 
uraphantlv  as  the  conversation  continued: 
^  "After 'church  to-morrow?  With  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world!  .  .  .  Twelve-thirty  sharp.  '.  .  . 
And  how  is  your  father?  .  .  .  That's  splendid! 
Give  him  my  kindest  regards,  won't  you?  .  .  .  You 
must  be  worn  out!    .    .    .    Y'es.    .    .    .  Good-by.'_' 

For  the  moment,  Norman's  old  passionate  belief  in 
facts,  regardless  of  possible  conflicting  motives,  pos- 
sessed him  again.  Frances'  message  seemed  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  her  feelings.  But  now  he  did  not 
blame  her,  but  himself.  How  quickly  he  had  condemned 
her  in  his  own  mind.  How  harsh  and  unforgiving  he 
had  been !  How  ready  to  believe  in  her  inconstancy. 
What  wonder  if  she  came  to  believe  that  he  no  longer 
cared  and  put  him  out  of  her  life.  Moreover,  he  was 
miserably  conscious  of  the  worldly  fascination,  the 
polished  charm,  of  the  man  before  him;  about  whom  he 
knew  nothing  actually  wrong ! 

He  would  go  away  and  leave  Frances  to  her  happiness. 
Why  should  he  force  her  to  re-live  with  him  the  old 
bitterness  ?    He  knew  all  that  was  necessary  now  ! 

When  Mr.  Jordan  finally  turned  from  the  telephone, 
Norman  was  already  standing  by  . the  door,  his  face  as 
stoical  as  an  Indian's. 

"Good-evening,"  he  muttered  stiffly. 

Mr.  Jordan  rose  with  a  courteous  bow,  but  just  before 
the  door  closed  behind  his  visitor  he  called  genially. 
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"Come  again!    Perhaps  we  can^^do  some 
olhcr  business  with  each  other!" 

Chapter  XX. 

DuRixG  the  kaleidoscopic  afternoon  of 
her  father's  return,  Frances  passed 
through  deep  waters.  She  suffered  the 
most  torturing  of  feelings,  doubt  of  her- 
self, of  her  action  in  promising  to  marry 
Mr.  lordan,  of  its  results.  Her  father's 
pathetic  happiness  and  her  m.other's  re- 
laxed face  and  caressing  complaisance 
argued  that  she  had  done  right,  while  an 
unceasing  inward  voice  cried  out  in  pro- 
test, violent  and  clamorous.  However, 
she  managed  to  present  to  her  parents  a 
smiling  face,  and  neither  of  them  was  m 
a  mood  to  look  for  subtle  signs  of  tragedy 
in  a  lau'gh  pitched  too  high,  or  in  lips  that 
trembled  as  they  turned  upward. 

Mr.  Taylor,  on  being  taken  home,  ex- 
pressed his  eagerness  to  see  his  future 
son-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  inexorable 
as  ever,  maneuvered  until  her  daughter 
went  to  the  telephone  and  took  her  part 
m  the  conversation  which  had  dropped 
Norman  from  his  pinnacle. 

Frances  dully  did  as  she  was  told. 
After  all,  it  mattered  very  little  if  the 
hnal  step  were  taken  then  or  the  next  day ; 
so  she  asked  Mr.  Jordan  to  meet  her  at 
church  and  then  return  with  her  to  dine, 
with  a  curious  sense  of  fatality,  which 
Mr.  Jordan's  calm,  unsurprised  voice 
intensified. 

She  recalled  a  phrase  of  his  in  the  letter 
that  had  so  infuriated  her,  "You  are  going 
to  marry  me.  The  only  question  is  one 
of  date,"  and  a  L-.t  mist  filmed  her  eyes 
as  she  recalled  ho  w  indignantly  and  posi- 
tively she  had  derided  his  pretensions. 

However,  despite  her  lethargy,  the  tire- 
less little  monitor  persisted  in  its  wordless 
warning,  fainter  during  the  early  evening, 
appallingly  loud  as  she  lay  wide-eyed 
from  midnight  to  dawn,  but  morning 
brought  with  it  no  fresh  solution  of  her 
problem. 

She  went  to  church  alone,  Mrs.  Taylor 
declaring  that  her  husband  needed  her, 
but  Frances  knew  that  it  was  only  her 
mother's  final  move  in  her  triumphant 
game  of  hearts. 

So  the  girl  rode  to  church  through  the 
sunshine  of  a  cold  clear  Sabbath,  too 
weary  in  mind  and  heart  to  be  conscious 
of  anything  but  dumb  suffering.  Once 
inside  the  edifice,  however,  the  tension 
seem.ed  to  relax.  The  service  went  along 
unheeded,  while,  throughout  the  deep 
solemnity  of  prayers,  the  rich  call  of  the 
organ,  the  triumphant  hymns  of  spiritual 
faith,  she  alternately  sat  and  stood,  her 
eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  her  face  gradu- 
ally assuming  a  look  of  peace,  until  before 
the  final  hymn  she  leaned  back  in  the 
cushioned  pew— at  rest.  Evidently  she 
saw  her  course  clear  at  last ! 

Mr.  Jordan  was  no  church-goer,  and  it 
was,  only  at  the  end  of  the  service  that  he 
entered  the  sanctuary,  and  then,  after  a 
cursory  amused  glance  at  the  congrega- 
tion, he  riveted  his  attention  on  the  girl 
who  was  sitting  so  still,  apparently  the 
m.ost  devout  of  worshipers. 

Frances  did  not  see  Mr.  Jordan  until_ 
they  met  in  the  outgoing  crowd,  and  he 
slipped  a  guiding  arm  through  hers  and 
led  her  swiftly  through  the  crush,  out  into 
the  open  street.  Then  he  looked  at  her, 
smiling  caressingly,  only  to  frown  as  she 
withdrew  her  arm  from  his  with  a  quick, 
shrinking  motion. 

"Still  so  coy?"  he  laughed  mockingly. 
"^^■ell.  I'll  make  things  easier  for  you.  I 
already  understand  your  message  per- 
f  ectlv !  You  were  overwrought  yesterday 
afternoon.  You  said  things  that  were 
very  contradictory  and  altogether  fem- 
inine, and  you  were  afraid  that  I  didn't 
realize  all  that  and  would  take  your  little 
outburst  too  seriously."  He  smiled  toler- 
antly and  calmly  took  her  arm  again  to 
help  her  across  the  crowded  thoroughfare 
at  the  beginning  of  the  homeward  journey 
before  he  continued :  "You  vpill  know  me 
better  some  day.  There  is  very  little 
-which  I  don't  care  to  believe  that  I  take 
seriously." 

Frances  glanced  up  at  him  appealingly. 
"Please  don't  be  clever  and  cynical  this 
morning,"  she  begged.    "I  want  to  feel 
that  you  really  understand  what  I'm  going 
to  say." 

His  eyes  gleamed  with  amusement  as 
he  nodded  assent. 

"Very  well.  Behold  me,  ready  to  be 
deeply  impressed !" 

The  girl  saw  that  he  meant  to  be  sin- 
cere, that  the  innate  flippancy  of  his 
words  originated  in  recesses  as  deep  as 
character  and  could  not  be  changed;  so 
without  further  ado  she  told  him  briefly 
of  the  scene  with  her  father,  omittiiig 
only  the  mention  of  her  mother's  part  in 
the  proceedings.  When  she  related  her 
father's  gratitude  at  Jordan's  delicacy  in 
saving  the  house  for  them,  he  broke  in 
with  apparent  regret. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  yesterday  the 
company  decided  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage, and  I  was  powerless  to  prevent  it 
any  longer,  but,  of  course,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter— now !" 

Frances  gave  him  an  odd,  strained  look, 
as  she  uttered  a  low  exclamation,  but  she 
made  no  remark,  merely  pausing  a  mo- 


ment to  allow  him  to  add  anything  he 
wished,  then  continuing  hurriedly,  until 
she  ended. 

"So  you  see  there  seemed  nothmg  for 
me  to  do  but  consent!  You  understand, 
don't  you?" 

Jacob  Jordan  understood  only  too  well, 
and  he  was  hurt  deeply.  Never  had  his 
smile  been  more  sardonic  than  as  he 
•looked  at  the  slight  figure  beside  him  and 
said:  "I  suppose  you  feel  heroic  to  be 
telling  me  this.  I  dare  say  the  resolution 
'to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth' 
came  to  you  in  the  sanctity  of  the  church, 
but,  do  you  know,  /  think  a  little  justifi- 
able lying  would  have  been  kinder  as  long 
as  you  are  going  to  marry  me !" 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  marry  you,  Mr. 
Jordan !" 

The  words  were  spoken  very  softly. 
Her  voice  a  mere  resolute  whisper,  but 
no  bomb  could  have  produced  more  vio- 
lent results.  Mr.  Jordan  seemed  to  realize 
their  finality,  as  the  one  word  "Frances  !" 
escaped  furiously  from  his  lips. 

"I  know  I  owe  you  an  explanation,"  she 
faltered.  "All  day  yesterday  I  thought 
I  was  doing  right  in  sacrificing  myself  to 
make  others  happy,  as  long  as  we  both 
understood  the  situation,  but  always  some- 
thing inside  of  me  protested — and  I  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  until  this  morning. 
And  when  I  did  find  out,  I  knew  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  make  it  right  for 
me  to  marry  you  while  I  loved — someone 
else !" 

She  tried  to  speak  bravely,  but  her  voice 
broke  on  the  last  words,  which  Mr.  Jor- 
dan regarded  as  the  very  climax  of  his 
humiliation. 

He  could  not  bear  to  lose!  A  mixture 
of  anger  and  love  lashed  him  into  a  kind 
of  cold  frenzy. 

He  poured  forth  arguments  such  as 
only  he  could  frame.  He  tortured  her 
with  pictures  of  her  parent's  future,  he 
pleaded  with  her,  he  bullied  and  threat- 
ened. Hurrying  along  the  streets,  he 
spoke  as  few  men  could  speak  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Frances'  negative  silence  was  never 
broken  until  she  stood  on  her  own  door- 
step, then,  goaded  by  his  stinging  sarcasm, 
she  paused  to  sav :  "I  think  you  have  had 
long  enough  to  express  your  opinion  of 
me,  Mr.  Jordan;  and  you've  given  me 
time' enough  to  form  a  new  one  of  you. 
I've  always  been  sorry  for  you  until  this 
morning.  You've  always  fascinated  me 
in  spite  of  myself;  but  at  last  you've 
thrown  aside  your  mask.  You've  tried^to 
take  advantage  of  my  weaknesses;  you've 
used  my  faults  to  secure  your  own  ends ; 
your  very  generosity  was  nothing  but  a 
clever  trap,  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  you 
thought  you  had  caught  me !  I  know  you 
too  well  not  to  believe  that  you  could 
have  saved  this  house  if  you  had  wanted 

to !"  ,  , 

She  mounted  a  step  higher,  her  brown 
eyes  shining,  and  finished  breathlessly: 

"There's  only  one  person  in  all  the 
world  that  you  really  love,  and  that's 
yourself !" 

She  saw  his  long  thin  face  whiten  into 
an  ashy  pallor,  even  as  the  mocking  smile 
which  never  failed  him  played  on  his  lips, 
while  she  stood  tensely  regarding  him, 
waiting  for  his  answer. 

None  came.  Tall  and  erect,  he  stood 
Quite  still  for  a  moment,  his  gloved  hands 
clenched,  then,  correct  as  ever,  he  lifted 
his  high  hat,  tucked  his  cane  under  his 
arm  and  walked  out  of  her  life. 

Chapter  XXI. 

FOR  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  experi- 
ence, Frances  welcomed  her  household 
duties  that  Sunday  noon.  She  well  knew 
what  her  interview  with  her  parents  was 
bound  to  be,  and  her  new-found  resolve 
needed  time  to  harden  and  strengthen.  So 
she  welcomed  Clara's  tale  of  woe  about 
"chickens  that  was  all  skin  'n  bones"  and 
"cake  that  done  look  as  if  some  'un  done 
punched  it  in  the  middle"  and  hurried 
straight  down  to  the  kitchen,  sending  the 
maid  up-stairs  to  say  that,  after  all,  Mr. 
Jordan  could  not  dine  with  them  and  that 
she  would  be  detained  down-stairs. 
Gladly  she  took  advantage  of  the  brief 
reprieve.  At  least  her  father  would  dine 
in  peace ! 

She  attacked  the  dinner  problems  with 
a  kind  of  desperate  energy,  thinking 
drearily  that  she  would  have  their  dupli- 
cates to  contend  with  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come.  They  would  have  to  move, 
but  there  were  other  houses !  At  least 
she  would  not  be  a  burden  to  her  parents 
if  she  could  not  marry  to  please  them. 
Somehow,  in  some  way,  she  would  make 
a  success  !• 

Her  soft  chin  squared  resolutely  be- 
neath her  trembling  lips ;  and  as  she 
stared»-abstractedly  at  the  platters  she  was 
garnishing  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  she 
wondered  why  she  did  not  feel  more 
desolate,  more  despairing;  why  a  species 
of  peace  had  come  to  her — sad,  like  the 
calm  that  comes  after  a  destructive  battle, 
iDut  nevertheless  a  calm !  Love  and  happi- 
ness were  evidently  not  for  her;  so  she 
would  do  her  duty  cheerfully  and  work 
for  her  parents  with  hands  and  brain 
until  they  could  not  doubt  her  devotion. 


She  even  began  to  plan  how  best  to  meet 
the  dreadful  avalanche  of  bills,  so  that 
by  the  time  dinner  was  served  the  thrice- 
blessed  practical,  every-day  cares  had  dis- 
placed her  load  of  personal  anxiety  and 
sorrow. 

She  sent  an  attractive  tray  up-stairs  to 
her  parents,  but  ate  in  the  dining-room 
herself,  well  knowing  how  carelessly  the 
dinner  would  be  served  if  she  absented 
herself.  However,  her  thoughts  drifted 
helplessly  away  from  the  menu,  to  try  to 
find  the  best  way  to  broach  the  dreaded 
subject  to  her  parents. 

Before  she  left  the  table,  however,  the 
telephone-bell  rang,  and  in  a  moment 
Clara  summoned  her,  saying : 
"Fo'  you,  Mis'  Frances." 
The  girl  took  up  the  receiver  wearily, 
then  straightened  as  with  an  electric 
shock,  as  she  exclaimed  shakily,  "Nor- 
man !  You !"  Her  lips  parted  in  breath- 
less Hstening  until  she  murmured,  "Oh, 
yes,  I'll  be  at  leisure.  .  .  .  What's 
that?  You  thought  Mr.  Jordan  was  here. 
Oh,  no."  Her  voice  sounded  queer  and 
strained  to  her  own  ears,  and  she  vaguely 
realized  that  she  was  crying  softly  into 
the  telephone.  Again  she  listened  tensely, 
then  stammered:  "Do  I  object  to  seeing 
you?  Why,  I  want — that  is —  .  .  . 
N-no  indeed!  ...  At  three  o'clock 
then !    .    .    .  Good-by." 

She  heard  the  faint  click  of  a  receiver 
being  hung  up,  but  she  still  held  her  own 
in  a  daze  of  fright  and  joy.  At  last  Nor- 
man was  coming  to  her !  What  did  he 
want?  His  voice  had  sounded  very  grave, 
she  thought,  but — 

Suddenly  she  found  herself  bounding 
up-stairs,  and  a  moment  later  her  mother 
and  father  were  each  amazed  to  receive  a 
quick  impetuous  kiss,  and  to  hear  their 
daughter,  starry  eyed  and  radiant,  an- 
nounce incoherently  :  "Norman  just  tele- 
phoned !  He's  coming  to  see  me !"  Then 
with  an  odd  aftermath  of  repression,  "I 
can't  imagine  what  he  wants — but  I  must 
dress,  mustn't  I?" 

Almost  with  the  last  words  the  joyous 
apparition  vanished,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  to  stare  at  each  other  in  puzzled 
wonderment. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Taylor  started  up 
to  follow  her  daughter,  but  Mr.  Taylor 
restrained  her. 

"Better  leave  Frances  alone,  Laura," 
he  cautioned.  "I  don't  understand  about 
Jordan,  but  a  girl  only  looks  so  trans- 
figured for  one  reason!  Everything  must 
be  all  right,  but — "  He  paused  uneasily, 
meditating,  and  his  wife  sank  back  into 
her  chair  again. 

After  all,  she  might  as  well  leave  her 
daughter  in  peace.  Norman  or  Mr.  Jor- 
dan, it  made  very  little  difference  to  her 
now,  so  long  as  it  was  one  of  them ! 

Frances  dressed  in  a  daze  of  hope  and 
fear,  shot  through  with  intense  excite- 
ment. Never  had  she  found  her  hair  so 
refractory,  or  the  hooks  on  her  simple 
white  gown  so  hard  to  find ! 

It  only  seemed  a  moment  until  three 
o'clock  arrived,  and  on  the  stroke  Clara, 
grinning  at  the  remembrance  of  the  excit- 
ing episode  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
played  a  part,  brought  up  Norman's  card. 

Frances  had  prepared  a  prim  little 
speech  of  greeting  which  would  not  indi- 
cate her  feelings,  and  she  desperately  kept 
it  in  mind  as  she  flew  down  the  steps,  then 
stopped  suddenly  as  she  came  in  view  of 
the  doorway,  and  went  the  rest  of  the  way 
slowly,  with  flaming  cheeks,  but  hands  as 
cold  as  ice. 

In  a  moment  she  saw  Norman  standing 
in  the  old,  expectant  attitude,  aijd  suddenly 
the  memory  of  how  impetuously  his  arms 
used  to  open  for  her,  forced  the  tears  to 
her  eyes,  as  she  entered,  murmuring, 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Norris,"  even  as  she 
became  vividly  conscious  that  his  arms 
were  opening,  and  the  next  she  knew,  she 
was  in  their  embrace,  crying  stormily, 
clinging  to  him  and  murmuring  incoherent 
endearments,  blissfully  aware  that  he  was 
calling  her  his  darling  and  that  he  was 
holding  her  tenderly  close  I 

For  a  long  time  both  of  them  totally 
forgot  Mr.  Jacob  Jordan,  as  they  had  for- 
gotten their  grievances  and  the  stiflP  pre- 
liminary speeches  which  Norman  had 
prepared  as  well  as  Frances ;  but  finally 
Norman  said,  .with  an  ease  which  he  had 
never  expected  to  utter  that  phrase,  "I 
thought  you  were  going  to  marry  Jacob 
Jordan !" 

"I  alm&st  promised  to,"  she  faltered 
shamefacedly.  "Oh,  why  didn't  you  come 
sooner,  Norman?" 

"I  didn't  think  )'OU  wanted  me !  Thank 
heaven,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  last  to  take 
my  final  dismissal  from  no  one  but  you  !" 

The  explanations  all  sounded  so  simple 
now  !  All  of  the  anxiety,  the  bitterness, 
the  long  game  of  cross-purposes,  seemed 
to  have  been  so  pitifully  unnecessary. 

"It's  a  shame !"  Norman  murmured  re- 
morsefully, after  they  had  told  their 
stories  of  the  intervening  months.  "I  can 
never  forgive  myself  for  being  so  ob- 
stinate! All  of  this  misery  might  hive 
been  avoided." 

Frances  smiled  up  at  him,  shaking  her 
head,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
tremendous  change  in  her,  as  he  noticed 
the  tender  look  in  her  eyes. 


"Do  you  remember  when  you  said  that 
you  thought  our  engagement  ought  to  be 
a  preparation  for  our  life  together?  You 
were  right,  but  nothing  could  have  made 
me  beHeve  it — then!  I  needed  this  lesson! 
Marriage  seemed  just  a  new  kind  of  excit- 
ing fun,  but  now — " 

She  paused  as  her  face  overspread  with 
a  tender,  happy  light,  and  Norman,  hum- 
ble for  the  first  time  before  her,  feeling 
the  spell  of  her  new  womanliness,  caught 
her  in  his  arms, -and  her  sentence  was 
finished  so  close  to  his  ear  that  only  he 
heard  it. 

"I  don't  deserve  you,"  he  muttered 
brokenly,  after  the  manner  of  men  froni 
time  immemorial,  when  the  wonder  of 
love  has  transfigured  the  one  woman;  and 
after  the  manner  of  women,  ages  without 
end,  Frances  denied  his  unworthiness, 
continuing :  "It  has  been  a  long  road 
to  happiness,  but  we'll  forget  the  troubles 
on  the  wav,  now  that  we've  reached  our 
journey's  end!"  [the  end] 


Motherly  Advice 

A New  York  woman  of  great  beauty 
called  one  day  upon  a  friend,  bringing 
with  her  her  eleven-year-old  daughter, 
who  gives  promise  of  becoming  as  great  a 
beauty  as  her  mother. 

It  chanced  that  the  callers  were  shown 
into  a  room  where  the  friend  had  been 
receiving  a  milliner,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral beautiful  hats  lying  about.  During 
the  conversation  the  little  girl  amused 
herself  by  examining  the  milliner's  cre- 
ations. Of  the  number  that  she  tried  on, 
she  seemed  particularly  pleased  with  a 
large  black  affair  which  set  off  her  fight 
hair  charmingly.  Turning  to  her  mother, 
the  little  girl  said  : 

"I  look  just  like  you  now,  Mother, 
.  don't  I?" 

"'Sh!"  cautioned  the  mother,  with  ,  up- 
lifted finger.  "Don't  be  vain,  dear."— 
Lippincott's. 


Uncle  Ike's  Conclusion 

By  John  Brown  Jewett 

I'm  a-gettin'  scientific. 
But  I  stay  religious,  too. 
For  science  and  religion,  now. 
Are  takin'  the  same  view. 

Yes,  everything  that's  now  alive, 
Fish,,  bird,  and  beast,  and  man, 

I  see  became  just  what  it  is 
By  follerin'  one  plan. 

At  first,  in  the  primordial  time, 
When  earth  was  mostly  sea. 

And  in  it  big  and  httle  clams 
Were  life's  variety. 

The  clam  that  always  crawled  the  most 

Upon  the  ocean-bed, 
He  got  to  be  a  turtle  first. 

With  four  legs  and  a  head. 

The  turtle,  next,  that  left  the  sea, 
And  walked  the  most  on  land. 

Developed  legs  that  he  could  use 
For  more  things  than  to  stand. 

And  usin'  more  and  more  his  legs. 
His  body  changed,  of  course. 

Till  he  became  the  higher  types. 
The  dog,  the  deer,  the  horse. 

One  turtle  used  his  front  feet  most. 
Till  they  turned  into  hands  ; 

That's  how  the  monkeys  got  their  start 
In  all  the  tropic  lands. 

And  as  the  hands  were  near  the  head, 

I  think  it  is  quite  plain 
That  usin'  them  in  many  ways 

Would  make  a  larger  brain. 

And  so  the  apg  with  largest  brain 

Kept  follerin'  up  the  plan 
O'  tryin'  to  be  more  and  more. 

Till  he  became  a  man. 

But  wait — you're  not  the  climax ;  no. 

Creation  isn't  done. 
In  grow  in'  from  a  monkey,  why. 

You  haven't  half  begun. 

You've  only  learned  one  useful  fact — 

That  what  you  mostly  do 
Will  make  and  shape  whatever  thing 

You  next  will  grow  into. 

Here  science  and  religion 

Together  jine  at  last. 
For  that  is  what  religious  men 

Have  taught  through  all  the  past. 

Now  science  proves  religion. 

Both  tell  us  :  "Thoughts  are  things. 
Just  have  an  angel's  ideas. 

And  they  will  grow  you  wings." 


An  Admonition 

T>E  NOBLE !  and  the  nobleness  which  lies 
•»-'     In  other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes. 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be 
shed. 

And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and 
lone.  -^Lowell. 
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Your  Last  Chance 

For  a  Flower  Collection 


Four  Elegant  Ferns 

Order  as  Collection  No.  103 

This  collection  consists  of  the  leading 
varieties  and  will  brighten  and  ornament 
any  home  in  the  land. 

1.  Boston  Sword  Fern 

2.  PInmosus  Nanus 

3.  Nephrolepis  Whitmani 

4.  Sprengeri 

Beautiful  Carnations 

Order  as  Collection  No.  109 

Next  to  the  rose  the,  carnation  is  the 
favorite  flower  of  the  people.  The  collec- 
tion we  have  for  you  contains  five  varieties. 

1.  Prosperity 

2.  Rose  Pink  Enchantress 

3.  Red  Sport 

4.  Harlowarden 

5.  Lady  Bonntifol 


This  is  positively  the  last 
time  that  our  readers  will 
have  a  chance  to  obtain  one 
of  our  handsome  Flower  Col- 
lections. At  the  expiration  of 
this  offer,  no  more  Flower  Col- 
lections wiU  be  sent  out.  We 
want  every  subsci'iber  to  have  one 
of  these  beautiful  Collections,  and 
are  giving  you  this  last  chance  to 
order,  before  the  offers  are  withdrawn 
for  good.  Our  Flower  Collections  this 
year  are  the  most  handsome  and  satis- 
factory ever  offered  to  our  readers. 

Five  Big  Collections 

We  have  five  big  Flower  Collections  for 
you  to  choose  from.  Any  one  of  these  col- 
lections would  be  a  bargain  in  itself  at  con- 
siderably more  than  is  asked  in  our  offer. 

Beautiful  Rose-Bushes 

Order  as  Collection  No.  101 

This  collection  of  six  beautiful  roses  is 
unrivaled  in  size,  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  They  will  bloom  freely  all  summer 
through  and  will  make  any  home  a  bower 
of  beauty. 

1.  Climbing  Meteor  Rose — the  ideal  of  all  red 
climbing  roses. 
Ever-Blooming  Rose  Killamey — a  beautiful 

hybrid  tea-rose. 
Helen  Gould — the  hardiest  rose  in  existence. 
Bridesmaid — the  most  popular  pink  tea-rose. 
Maman  Cochet — queen  of  all  garden  roses. 
Etoile  De  Lyon — handsomest  of  all  yellow 
garden  roses. 

Mapificent  Chrysanthemums 

Order  as  Collection  No.  102 

This  big  collection  consists  of  six  large 
flowering  Japanese  varieties,  all  different 
colors,  the  verj'  largest  and  finest  chrysan- 
themums obtainable — Black  Hawk;  Estelle — 
a  handsome  pure  white  chrysanthemum; 
Millicent  Richardson — a  beautiful  rose  violet; 
Colonel  D.  Appleton — soft  creamy  yellow; 
Percy  Flumridge — very  large  Japanese  variety; 
Pacific  Supreme — lavender  pearl  shading. 

Lovely  Gladioli 

Order  as  Collection  No.  438 

The  gladiolus  is  the  most  attractive  of 
all  summer  flowering  bulbs.  By  cutting 
the  spikes  when  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
flowers  are  open  and  placing  them  in 
water,  the  entire  spike  will  open  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  and  will  give  a 
succession  of  blooms  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. 


OFFER 
No.  1. 

OFFER 
No.  2. 


CLUB- 
RAISER 
SPECIAL 


Our  Ten-Day  Offers] 

We  will  send  any  one  Flower  Collection,  all  charges  prepaid, 
to  every  reader  who  sends  us  Si. 00  for  a  three-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  78  Numbers. 

We  will  send  any  Flower  Collection  described  on  this  page,  all 
charges  prepaid,  to  every  reader  who  sends  us  50  cents  for  a 
one-year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  26  Numbers. 

Any  club-raiser  who  secures  only  two  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  35  cents  each  will  be  rewarded  with  any  Flower 
Collection  described  on  this  page.  An  additional  .collection  will 
be  awarded  for  each  additional  yearly  subscription  at  35  cents 
each.    Your  own  renewal  may  be  included  in  any  club. 

Mail  Your  Order  at  Once 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Quilt  Patterns 

For  Busy  Fingers 


Editor's  Note — So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  written  to  us.  asking  for  quilt- 
block  patterns,  that  we  have  decided  to  furnish  them.  Tissue-paper  patterns  and 
directions  for  making  these  quilt-blocks  will  be  forwarded  to  anyone  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  In  sending  money  be  careful  to  wrap  the  coin  in  paper. 
Address,  Quilt-Block  Department,  care  Farm  axd  Fireside.  SprinErfield.  Ohio. 


A  circular  patch,  useful  for  sraaU  pieces  A  star  virhich  is  simple,  yet  effective 


A  reali}-, 


^:.?'nioned  cock  The  "Indian  Hammer"  of  our  grandmothe 


Four  blocks  which  form  a  large  block  to  be  used  for  a  sofa-pillow 


Small  patches  of  two  contrasting  colors  Large  and  small  pieces  make  this  block 


A  Letter 

By  Arthur  W.  Peach 
"  TUST  common  paper  simply  written  o'er 

''With  twining  lines — just  this  and  nothing  more?" 
Ah!  no — that  sheet  of  paper  long  ago 

Waved  in  bright  fields  o'er  which  the  south  winds  blow. 

Here  are  these  curious  lines,  with  crinkles,  curls. 

Straight  ups  and  downs,  quaint  flourishes  and  whirls, 

In  darkness  traced  against  the  virgin  white; 

To  one  unversed  an  odd,  unmeaning  sight. 

"A  common  letter" — yet  they  move  the  world; 

Within  its  lines  a  power  may  be  furled 

With  force  to  hurl     monarch  from  his  throne, 

Or  make  a  strong  heart  die,  forlorn,  alone. 

To  wake  the  wrath  of  mankind  into  flame. 

To  lull  great  anger  into  soft  acclaim, 

To  heal  the  hurt  some  bitter  sorrow  made. 

To  burn  in  souls  bright  truths  that  never  fade! 

But  this  brief  letter — nothing  there  you  say 

To  stir  a  poet's  fancy  into  play. 

Wrong  once  again ;  therein  a  Something  lies 

That  lures  the  lark  to  singing  in  the  skies 

And  makes  the  earth  seem  near  to  heaven  above : 

'Tis  written  out  in  just  two  words — "With  love"! 
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The  Children's  Rightful 
Inheritance 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

ALL  the  teachings  in  the  world  on  any 
subject  fall  short  of  the  mark  unless 
founded  upon  true  standards,  and  no 
home  can  send  out  well-trained  young 
men  and  women  without  grounding  them 
in  the  ethical  and  religious  reasons  for 
the  training.  To  teach  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  and  the  man  who  is  honest 
will  keep  out  of  jail,  may  be  the  idea  of 
some  men  and  women,  but  it  i's  far  be- 
neath the  Golden  Rule  proposition  to  treat 
the  neighbor  well  because  you  yourself 
wish  to  be  well  treated.  There  will  be 
enough  temptations  to  the  young  people  to 
make  them  waver  from  right  paths  in 
the  busy  world,  without  giving  them  a 
low  set  of  morals  with  which  to  test  the 
temptations  when  they  come.  Many 
fathers  and  mothers  know  no  other  form 
of  government  than  to  threaten  their  chil- 
dren with  the  whip  or  the  policeman  from 
infancy,  thus  giving  the  boys  and  girls  the 
idea  that  as  long  as  they  can  conceal  their 
guilt  they  are  all  right,-  and  the  sin  hes 
in  being  found  out. 

It  doesn't  take  a  penny  nor  waste  a  bit 
of  time  to  impress ■  upon  youthful  minds 
the  ideas  of  government,  religion  and 
right  conduct,  aside  from  the  religious 
training  that  belongs  distinctively  in  the 
education  of  children.  That,  of  course, 
should  never  be  delegated  to  the  Sunday- 
school  or  church,  but  should  be  the  direct 
work  of  the  fathers  and  mothers ;  but 
outside  of  that  realm  lies  the  general 
ethical  teaching  so  often  neglected.  In 
speaking  to  a  crowd  of  bright  school-boys, 
not  one  of  them  could  give  a  reason  for 
voting,  other  than  all  people  voted,  and  it 
was  somehow  the  thing  to  do.  The  same 
boys  had  the  idea  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
lazy  man's  job  to  hold  a  public  office,  and 
that  all  men  in  public  office  were  there  to 
cheat  the  people  whom  they  were  sup- 
posed to  serve.  Now  that  was  the  direct 
result  of  wrong  home  teaching.  To  tell 
the  boys  that  all  men  in  public  life  are 
rascals  and  thieves  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
lie,  and  in  the  second  to  poison  their 
minds  forever.  All  the  talk  about  "dirty 
politics"  does  no  good  in  the  home,  unless 
the  head  of  the  family  is  fighting  with 
might  and  main  for  clean  politics,  a.nd 
recognizing  the  fact  that  other  rnen  are 
doing  likewise. 

Duty  to  one's"  neighbor  can  be  easily 
taught  in  the  matter  of  helping,  keep  the 
public  peace,  beautify  the  neighborhood, 
take  an  interest  in  school  and  the  dozen 
and  one  things  rural  residents  ought  to 
be  concerned  with.  The  weeds  on  your 
back  road  may  not  trouble  you  a  bit,  from 
a  personal  standpoint,  but,  because  the 
seed  may  spoil  your  neighbor's  meadow, 
it  is  your  duty  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Your  children 
may  have  reached  the  age  when  they  are 
attending  the  nearest  high  school,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  still  in  the  country 
school  it  is  your  business  to  be  concerned 
enough  to  help  get  a  good  teacher  and 
keep  up  the  school  grounds.  The  horne 
atmosphere  is  everything,  and  where  chil- 
dren daily  imbibe  the  idea  that  the  neigh- 
bors have  sacred  rights,  not  founded  on 
written  law  so  much  as  on  the  unwritten 
idea  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all  man- 
kind, the  ethical  side  of  their  training  will 
be  apparent  all  their  lives. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
siich  teaching  will  make  the  young  people 
"soft"  and  unable  to  stand  up  for  their 
rights,  but  entirely  the  opposite  is  true,  as 
has  been  shown  time  and  again.  In  the 
great  moral  battles  that  have  been  waged 
in  this  country,  the  men  noted  for  their 
gentleness  of  heart  and  consideration  for 
others  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of 
warriors,  not  fighting  men,  but  fighting 
sin  and  ijiiquity.  The  man  who  is  always 
fighting  for  personal  rights  and  going 
about  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  is  the 
one  who  .makes  little  progress  in  life. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  teach  the  young  people 
gentleness  and  kindness  and  consideration 
for  others,  for  in  so  doing  you  will  arm 
them  for  life  with  the  armor  no  weapon 
can  penetrate  and  give  them  an  inher- 
itance that  will  make  them  rich  no  matter 
where  they  are  placed. 


The  Helping  Hands 

By  Richard  Maxwell  Winans 


A  Helpful  Thought 

No  MAN  or  woman  of  the  humblest  sort 
can  really  be  strong,  gentle,  pure,  lov- 
ing and  good  without  the  Vv'hole  world 
being  better  for  it,  without  somebody 
being  helped  and  comforted  by  the  very  ex- 
istence of  that  goodness. — Phillips  Brooks. 


My  fault  is  past.    But  oh,  what  form  of 
pray'r 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?        — Shakespeare. 


AIT  a  minute-,  mister!  Don't 
hit  'im!    He  can't  help  it." 

I  had  just  come  upon  a 
crowd  gathered  at  the  curb 
near  where  lay  one  of  a  team 
of  truck-horses,  helpless  on 
the  ice-coated  pavement.  Beside  the  pros- 
trate horse  stood  the  driver  and  his  helper. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a  vicious-looking  whip. 
Failing  to  get  the  horse  upon  his  feet  by 
jerking  on  his  bridle-rein  and  brutal  kicks 
upon  his  side,  he  had  raised  the  heavy 
whip  to  cut  an  ugly  welt  across  his  back 
in  a  cowardly  effort  to  make  him  renew 
his  frtiitless  struggle  to  rise,  when  a  pip- 
ing voice  close  by  called  out  in  merciful 
appeal. 

"Hold  up  on  that,  an'  I'll  fix  him  in  a 
jiffy!"  and  the  small,  ill-clad  missionary 
of  mercy  scudded  off  along  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  the  timbre  of  serious  earnest- 
ness in  the  voice.  The  man  stood  gaping 
at  the  receding  figure,  and  the  hand  was 
stayed.  Whether  because  of  the  tone  of 
cornmand  or  the  note  of  human  appeal,  is 
not  material.  The  object  had  been  accom- 
plished. The  fallen  horse  turned  his  head 
and  looked  after  the  running  lad;  it 
almost  seemed  that  he  had  understood, 
and  was  grateful. 

I  watched  the  lad  as  he  hurried  along, 
dodging  here  and  there  into  areaways  and 
looking  beside  protruding  steps.  For  a 
moment  his  mission  was  not  clear  to  me ; 
I  failed  to  under- 
stand  how  the 
Good  Samaritan 
expected  to  keep 
his  promise.  Pres- 
ently, however,  he 
came  into  view 
from  behind  some 
high  steps  rapidly 
rolling  along  a 
great  a  s  h  -  c  a  n  . 
Then  the  crowd, 
too,  understood, 
and  a  general  mur- 
mur of  approval 
followed.  The 
willing  hands  of 
those  who  had 
caught  the  spirit 
of  the  boy's  hu- 
mane work  soon 
brought  the  can 
to  the  scene,  and 

the  gritty  ashes  and  coarse  cinders  were 
quickly  scattered  about  the  fallen  horse 
and  its  mate,  and  for  a  distance  before 
them. 

When  it  was  done,  the  young  street 
gamin  who  had  played  the  leading  role, 
went  close  to  the  big  bay  and  patted  him 
encouragingly  about  the  neck.  In  response 
the  animal  raised  his  head  and  rubbed  his 
frost-covered  muzzle  against  the  boy's 
breast  in  thankful  fashion.  The  boy's 
caress  was  infinitely  more  to  his  liking 
than  the  blow  of  the  driver's  fist  against 
his  ear,  or  the  cruel  impact  of  his  heavy 
shoe  upon  his  ribs.  That  much  he  knew 
as  well  as  a  horse  can  know  anything. 
Because  of  this  he  was  willing  to  accept 
the  rest  on  faith.  It  was  his  best  mute 
way  of  evidencing  his  confidence  in  the 
lad's  ability  to  help  him  in  his  distress. 

"It's  all  right,  old  fellow!  You  kin  git 
up  now,"  and  the  lad's  hand  lightly  lay  on 
the  bridle-bit,  barely  a  suggestive  invita- 
tion to  obey.  Again  the  great  brown  eyes 
of  the  big  bay  turned  toward  his  little 
friend,  and,  much  as  though  he  under- 
stood, he  threw  up  his  head,  put  out  his 
front  legs  and  struggled  quickly  to  his 
feet,  nodding  his  head.  Again  his  nose 
was  brushing  in  dumb  caress  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  lad,  who  now  stroked  his 
broad,  smooth  face  in  affectionate  return. 
As  the  shamefaced  driver  mounted  his 
seat  and  tightened  the  lines,  the  lad 
stepped  aside  with  a  farewell  pat  on  the 
outstretched  neck  of  his  lately  befriended 
admirer. 

"I  say,  mister  I"  he  called,  as  the  driver 
jerked  his  lines  and  raised  his  whip;  "jist 
take  it  fr'm  me,  an'  use  a  little  boss  sense, 
'f  yuh  got  any,  an'  go  easy  wit  dat  team, 
an'  dey'll  git  y'  dere  quicker,  every  time. 
Yuh  wouldn't  want  tub  be  beat  up  f'r  not 
doin'  sumpin'  yuh  jist  couldn't  do,  no 
more'n  them  bosses." 

The  crowd  gave  a  suppressed  cheer,  the 
driver  laid  aside  his  whip,  probably  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  drew  the 
reins  taut,  spoke  quietly  to  his  team, 
which'  taking  advantage  of  the  foothold 
afforded  by  the  ashes,  moved  off. 

"Come   here   a   moment,   little  boy!" 


The  Slaves  of  America 

By  Clifford  E.  Davis 

Here's  to  the  real  slaves  of  America!  To  the  farm 
wives  and  mothers  who  work  hard  from  before  day 
until  long  hours  after  dark,  for  their  board  and  clothes, 
without  pay  and  with  few  outings!  And  here's  wish- 
ing that  1  could  drive  the  stingy,  overbearing  hubby  in. 
the  corn-field  with  a  black-snake  whip  on  a  blistering 
day  in  July,  writh  water  all  gone,  and  no  shade!  Really, 
though,  it  would  amaze  ye  Editor  to  know  how  many 
thousands  of  women  of  all  ages,  on  farms,  little  and 
big,  are  as  above  pictured.  _  The  fetters  may  be  gilded 
with  thoughtless  or  unseeing  love,  or  hidden  by  the 
flowers  of  devotion  and  duty,  but  they  are  no  less 
there  and  no  less  strong.  You  all  have  heard  of  the 
school-teacher  who  "tired  of  working  from  nine  until 
four,  married  a  farmer  and  worked  from  four  until 
nine."  Open  your  eyes,  reader!  Of  course,  the  work 
has  to  be  done,  but  is  it  fair  for  one  to  work  incessant- 
ly? Let  the  daughters  and  sons  help  in  the  work.  If 
there  is  none,  drop  a  few  unnecessaries  and  hire  a 
girl  to  help,  and  give  the  slave-mother  a  rest  or  an 
outing! 


There  was  a  motherly  note  in  the  quiet 
voice  of  the  elegantly  dressed  old  lady 
standing  beside  me  at  the  curb,  a  keen 
observer  of  all  that  had  passed.  The  little 
chap  approached,  head  erect,  but  deferen- 
tially withal,  and  as  he  stopped  before  her 
he  did  an  unusual  and  a  notable  thing  for 
an  urchin  of  the  streets  of  Gotham :  he 
had  further  won  my  heart  by  lifting  his 
battered  cap  from  off  his  tousled  head 
before  addressing  her.  Evidently  there 
was  the  makings  of  a  manly  man  within 
that  unlovely  ensemble  of  tattered  gar- 
ments. He  had  at  least  revealed  the  un- 
mistakable insignia  that  distinguishes  the 
gentleman  anywhere  by  his  courteous 
deference  to  age  and  womankind ;  even 
though  his  body  were  covered  with  rem- 
nants of  clothes  that  easily  might  have 
been  his  heritage  from  a  ragman. 

"Where  is  your  home,  little  boy?"  and 
a  small  gloved  hand  rested  encouragingly 
upon  the  lad's  shoulder,  while  the  sweet- 
faced  old  lady  looked  with  kindly  inquiry 
into  the  frank  gray  eyes. 

"Well,  lady,  you  see  I  ain't  got  what 
you'd  call  a  reg'lar  home."  There  was  an 
air  of  apology  in  the  lad's  reply. 

"No  home !  That's  too  bad.  Where  are 
your  parents?"  and  a  deeper  touch  of 
solicitous  interest  crept  into  her  voice. 

"I  ain't  got  none,  jist  now.  I  reckon  I 
had,  once;  but  I've  lost  'em;  'r  they've  lost 
me,  one  way  or  th'  other — it  bein'  th'  same 
now,  whichever 
way  it  was.  Y' 
see,  I  ain't  got  no- 
body but  jist  my- 
self now,  ma'am ; 
an'  I  ain't  much,  I 
reckon,"  and  the. 
little  fellow's  eyes 
dropped  in  con- 
scious acknowledg- 
ni  e  n  t  of  his 
pitiable  position. 

"As  to  the  last, 
my  boy,  you  and  I 
may  differ  radi- 
cally," and  there 
was  the  touch  of  a 
woman's  heart  in 
her  earnest  voice. 
"As  to  the  rest,  it 
is  no  disgrace  to 

  be  an  orphan.  Tell 

me,  where  do  you 
work,  what  do  you  do   for  a  living?" 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  but  I  don't  git 
much  o'  that,  ma'am,  if  yuh  mean  eatin' 
an'  them  things.  I  mostly  does  errands 
an'  sells  papers,  an'  that,  an  I  sleeps  at 
the  Newsies'  Home — when  I  got  th'  price," 
and  he  smiled  demurely  at  the  pitiful 
adrnission. 

"Do  you  want  a  home,  my  boy?"  The 
question  had  the  true  ring  of  purpose. 

"Did  that  poor  boss  want  help?"  For 
once  he  forgot  himself  in  his  eagerness. 

"Good,  my  lad;  I  understand,"  she 
replied  quickly,  to  cover  his  apparent 
embarrassment  for  having  answered  her 
question  by  asking  one;  "and  just  as  that 
horse  needed  such  a  helping  hand  as 
yours,  do  you  need  help.  What  I  just  saw 
you  do  gives  me  faith  in  the  quality  of 
your  character.  You  have  manifested  the 
evidence  of  promising  possibilities;  too 
great  to  go  to  waste  in  the  blighting 
smother  of  undirected .  life  in  the  city. 
Come  with  me,  my  boy."  She  spoke  with 
the  air  of  finality.  "I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  same  chance  you  gave  that  horse 
— a  chance  to  get  up  and  show  what  you 
can  do  and  be." 

And  they  were  gone.  The  passing  inci- 
dent of  the  street  was  closed.  But  always 
I  vowed  to  remember  those  two  helping 
hands  I  had  seen  thrust  out  with  the 
ennobling  quality  of  mercy  over  the  grind- 
ing maelstrom  of  a  great,  unfeeling  city. 


The  Feathered  Seed 

By  Caroline  Stern 

THE  little  feathered  seed  is  blown 
Now  here,  now  there,  by  any  wind. 
And  yet,  by  chance  to  purpose  sown. 
Grows  to  a  monarch  of  its  kind. 

The  feathered  seed  may  lightly  drift. 
May  trust  the  breezes'  shifting  will. 

May  die  perchance  in  stony  rift. 
Perchance  its  destiny  fulfil. 

Not  thus,  our  Captain,  would  we  go ! 

With  steady  purpose,  strength  of  soul, 
Like  men  who  tread  a  path  they  know, 

Thy  steps  we'd  follow  to  the  goal. 


Why  Some  Boys  Have  Left 
the  Farm 

By  S.  E.  Bird 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  spot  in  all  God's 
beautiful  world  where  there  is  more 
love  shown  to  little  children  than  on  the 
old  farm.  Then  why  is  it  that  our  boys 
leave  the  old  place  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
sentment, a  feeling  that  they  have  not 
received  a  square  deal? 

Many  a  person  has  been  touched  with 
the  love  that  is  shown  to  the  little  bare- 
foot lad  on  the  farm,  many  an  eye  has 
been  moistened  at  the  sight  of  the  strong- 
armed  farmer  stopping  on  his  way  from 
the  hay-field  to  pick  up  his  small  son  and 
place  him  on  the  back  of  the  old  gray 
mare.  But  it  is  hard  to  make  this  same 
father  realize  that  when  the  boy  reaches 
twenty-one  he  is  a  man.  He  no  longer 
needs  the  father's  help  to  mount  the  old 
gray  mare ;  he  has  no  longer  a  helpless 
little  body.  And  if  the  father  expects  this 
man  who  was  once  his  little  boy,  to  stay 
on  the  old  farm,  he  must  hire  him;  he 
must  pay  him,  and  he  must  treat  him  like 
a  man.  . 

Just  the  other  day  I  met  a  stalwart 
young  fellow  whose  every  appearance 
would  indicate  he  was  a  "son  of  the  soil." 
Six  years  ago  he  left  the  old  home.  At 
that  time  he  had  very  little  education,  but 
by  steady,  industrious  labor  he  has  "won 
out,"  and  to-day  is  a  promising  young 
lawyer.  He  told  me  that  the  first  year  he 
left  the  farm  he  obtained  employment  in 
a  machine-shop  at  what  seemed  to  his 
mind  a  large  sum  of  money,  $12  p'er 
week.  He  worked  hard  for  nearly  three 
months,  when  one  day  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  his  father,  asking  him  to 
return  at  once.  Having  left  a  delicate 
little  mother,  he  rushed  home  with  all 
haste,  fearing  to  find  some  great  trouble 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  His  father 
met  him  at  the  station  and  calmly  ex- 
plained that  his  hired  man  had  left  and  he 
could  not  get  his  hay  in  alone.  My  young 
hero,  not  daunted  in  the  least,  pointed  out 
to  his  father  that  he  had  given  up  his 
position  to  return  home  and  asked  what 
pay  he  was  to  receive  .  for  his  work.  The 
father  promised  a  certain  small  sum. 
After  two  months'  hard  work  the  son 
asked  for  money  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes, 
which  was  given  to  him.  At  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  the  young  man  wanted  a 
final  settlement;  he  was  put  off  from  time 
to  time  and  at  last  went  away  to  the  city 
with  an  empty  pocket  and  a  heartful  of 
resentment. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  a  stern- faced  man  of 
perhaps  fifty  years,  whose  young  life  had 
been  spent  on  the  farm ;  "I  will  tell  you 
why  the  boys  leave  the  farm !  I  was  only 
a  lad  of  ten  years  when  I  decided  to  leave 
the  farm.  I  remember  so  well  one  cold, 
crisp  morning  my  father  coming  to  me 
and  giving  me  a  basket  with  something 
soft  and  warm  and  alive  in  it.  He  said  to 
me  in  rather  a  disgusted  tone  as  he 
handed  me  the  basket,  'Tom,  if  you  raise 
this  little  pig  you  can  have  it;  perhaps 
you  can  get  some  moiiey  out  of  it.'  At 
this  time  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  but 
there  was  not  an  animal  on  the  place  that 
I  cared  for  except  the  horses,  but  when 
the  idea  got  into  my  childish  head  that  I 
was  to  sell  it  and  have  the  money  to  use 
for  myself,  I  almost  forgot  it  was  a  little 
pig  that  I  must  nurse  and  mother  and 
care  for. 

"This  was  early  fall,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  from  fall  until  the  following 
spring,  when  my  pig  was  sold,  I  had  spent 
the  money  perhaps  a  hundred  times.  In 
my  childish  fancies  I  bought  all  the  toys 
that  I  used  to  love  to  watch  in  the  shop- 
windows  when  I  went  in  town  with  my 
father,  then  again  I  would  spend  it  in  fine 
dresses  for  my  mother. 

"But  lo,  when  my  pig  was  sold,  down 
fell  my  childish  castles  !  My  father  sold 
my  pig,  paid  off  a  note  he  had  in  the 
bank  and  came  to  me  with  the  doleful 
consolation  that  he  would  give  it  all  back 
again.  From  that  time  on  there  was 
always  and  ever  that  one  thought  in  my 
mind  that  I  should  leave  the  farm  when  I 
was  twenty-one — and  I  did,"  said  my  old 
friend  as  he  closed  his  office  desk  with  a 
bang. 

I  know  a  bright,  active  farm  lad  of 
sixteen  who  won  first  honors  in  the  high 
school,  also  a  scholarship  in  one  of  our 
leading  colleges.  This  boy  had  worked 
hard  each  morning  and  night  before  walk- 
ing four  miles  to  his  school.  He  had 
worked  very  hard  during  his  vacation 
each  year  on  the  farm,  and  then  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  college  he  asked  his 
father  for  money  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
was  refused  it.  The  boy  was  not  discour- 
aged, but  went  to  work  on  the  railroad, 
earned  and  saved  enough  money  to  put 
[concluded  on  page  39] 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by  Cousin  Sally 


Cousin  Sally's  Letter 

EAR  Cousins — 

This  is  a  good  time  to 
begin  thinking  of  the  sum- 
mertime and  to  be  making 
plans.  If  3011  wait  until  the 
warm  spring  dajs  come,  you 
may  lose  your  chance  to  work  and  to 
study,  for  with  spring  come  all  sorts  of 
wishes  for  other  things  than  work.  Isn't 
it  so?  You  want  to  go  a-tishing,  to  hunt 
wild  flowers,  to  sit  on  some  smooth  over- 
hanging rock  and  dangle  bare  feet  in  a 
brook.  Springtime  calls  us  out  of  doors, 
and  out  of  doors  means  play,  even  if  we 
work.  For  real  work  means  houses  and 
rooms  and  sitting  down  and  bending  over. 

Of  course,  we  have  cousins  in  the  South 
and  cousins  in  California  who  have  no 
wintertime,  at  all.  But  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  us  have  cold,  dreary  months  in 
which  to  live  indoors  that  we  find  the 
planning  for  spring  next  best  to  spring 
itself. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  you  all  to  plan 
for  some  branch  clubs.  I  am  hoping  there 
will  be  Cousin  Sally  Tomato  Clubs,  Cousin 
Sally  Poultry  Clubs,  or  am-  other  kind  of 
club  which  you  would  like  best.  Then 
write  to  me  for  plans  to  start  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  dear  cousins 
who  have  the  joy  of  living  on  farms 
should  learn  the  joy  of  making  things 
grow.  To  do  this  well,  I  intend  giving,- 
very  shortly,  some  plans  and  ideas  on  oux 
page.    Keep  on  the  lookout  for  them ! 

On  this  page  you  will  find  a  letter  writ- 
ten»by  a  farm  boy.  It  is  the  kind  of  letter 
I  enjoy  reading.  Furthermore,  I  want  to 
interest  our  boys  and  girls  in  their  life  on 
the  farm  and  all  its  beautiful  chances  for 
living  nobly  and  well.  Such  boys  as  the 
one  who  wrote  this  letter  will  never  find 
anything  but  joy  and  happiness  on  the 
farm.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
girls  can  try,  too.  Tell  me,  girls,  when- 
ever you  do  anything  that  will  help  other 
girls  to  do  things  worth  while.  Tell  me 
how  you  raise  flowers,  poultry,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers !  Tell  me  how  you  sew  and 
bake  and  churn  !  Then  let  me  pass  it  on 
to  the  other  boys  and  girls. 

J  want  bushels  of  letters  ! 

Affectionately  yours,  Cousin  Sally. 

Some   New  Puzzles 

By  Isolene  Knox  Mills 

IN  EACH  of  the  following  sentences 
you  will  find  the  hidden  name  of  a 
capital  of  the  United  States.    Can  you 
find  them? 

1.  A  solemn  religious  observance  and 
a  vowel. 

2.  The  discoverer  of  America. 

3.  The  name  of  a  famous  singer. 

4.  A  martyred  president. 

5.  One  of  the  summer  months  and  a 
vowel. 

6.  A  short  stafif  and  a  red  cosmetic. 

7.  Insane,  a  personal  pronoun  and  a 
relative. 

8.  A  season  of  the  year  and  an  open 
space  of  land. 

9.  One  of  the  first  presidents  and  a 
large  town. 

10.  A  king  of  England  that  was  be- 
headed and  two  thousand  pounds. 

11.  Of  unusual  height,  an  exclamation 
and  to  perceive. 

12.  A  chivalrous  English  knight. 

13.  One  of  the  aggressive  presidents. 

14.  A  boy's  name  and  a  place  of  de- 
fense. 

15.  The  cause  of  Troy's  downfall  and 
a  vowel. 

16.  A  great  German  statesman. 

17.  A  small  stone. 

18.  A  male  deer  and  to  wade  through. 

19.  One  of  the  early  saints. 

20.  A  slang  term  sometimes  applied  to 
an  employer  and  two  thousand  pounds. 

21.  Chloride  of  sodium,  an  enclosed 
body  of  water  and  a  large  town. 

22.  Act  of  selling  and  a  consonant. 

23.  A  word  meaning  peace. 

24.  A  fabled  bird  that  rises  from  its 
own  ashes. 

25.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Omnipotent  One. 

26.  An  aboriginal  inhabitant,  a  fruit 
and  a  form  of  the  verb  "to  be." 

And  in  the  following  sentences  are  hid- 
den the  names  of  twenty-six  authors  and 
poets.  Find  them  if  you  can.  If  you  can't, 
Cousin  Sally  will  publish  them  in  a  forth- 
coming issue. 

1.  His  cottage  is  situated  on  the  hill. 

2.  Was  John  Brown  in  good  company? 

3.  Did  the  angry  child  slam  both  doors? 

4.  "Ho\<  hard  your  heart  is,"  cried  the 
actor. 

5.  The  man  in  the  scow  persevered  un- 
til he  reached  the  shore. 

6.  The  river  is  too  low,  Ella,  for  navi- 
gation. 


7.  \\"ilbur,  Nettie,  John  and  Alice  came 
to  see  me. 

8.  The  candy  will  burn  speedily  if  you 
do  not  remove  it  from  the  fire. 

9.  Jessica,  I  never  did  the  work  you 
asked  me  to  do. 

10.  I  just  owe  thirty  cents. 

11.  "He  who  will  not  work,  eats  none," 
was  the  Jamestown  motto. 

12.  "Irvin  grows  very  rapidly,"  said  his 
mother. 

13.  The  waters  of  the  river  Po  pene- 
trate the  lowlands. 

14.  Mr.  Schabb  is  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

15.  They  made  our  Dick  ensign  in  the 
army. 

16.  As  I  was  leaving,  old  Smith  stopped 
me  and  asked  for  money. 

17.  "I  must  hug  old  Rover,"  cried  the 
child. 

18.  W.  J.  Brjan  talks  ver\'  eloquentlj'. 

19.  "Rob.^a  condor  has  been  captured  in 
South  America  and  sent  to  our  museum," 
said  the  father. 

20.  Are  Adelia's  children  with  their 
grandmother? 

21.  The  De\'al  cottage  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fourth  Streets. 

22.  "If  you'll  allow  me  to  go  to  church, 
I'll  be  good,"  said  the  child. 

23.  How  ardent  are  the  sun's  rays. 

24.  He  threw  over  the  wall  a  cent,  a 
dime  and  a  dollar. 

•  25.  John's  only  fault  is  his  vanity. 

26.  Ella,  Elmer,  Edith  and  George  left 
on  the  noon  train  for  college. 

What  One  Boy  Saw  at  the  Fair 

DEAR  Girls  and  Boys — 
I  had  some  very  fine  times  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  as  a  member 
of  The  Farm  Bo3s'  Company.  At  three 
o'clock  Monday  afternoon  I  reported  at 
the  headquarters  in  the  Grange  building, 
and  was  immediately  assigned  to  work  at 
the  camp,  where  I  found  several  boys  at 
work  fixing  up  things.  We  all  pitched  in 
and  helped.  That  night  we  assembled 
around  a  camp-fire  and  listened  to  several 
speeches.  The  most  interesting  one  was 
about  Lincoln,  given  by  Father  Lane.  The 
next  morning  our  regular  routine  began. 
We  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
reveille,  for  we  had  a  bugler  in  camp.  We 
all  had  our  breakfasts  and  suppers  at  a 
restaurant,  but  were  furnished  with  dinner 
tickets  that  were  good  at  any  place  on 
the  grounds.  Every  morning  we  went  to 
the  Grange  building  to  hear  speeches. 
Special  lectures  on  agriculture  were  given 
every  morning  and  afternoon  in  a  special 
room.  When  we  were  not  on  duty,  we 
would  walk  about  the  grounds  examining 
the  different  displays,  and  look  at  the 
horses,  cattle  and  swine.  Our  half-day's 
work  consisted  of  waiting  on  the  oflScers, 
guarding  camp  and  doing  other  kinds  of 
light  work. 

Every  evening  we  had  some  kind  of 
entertainment.  "Tuesday  we  all  went  down 
to  the  city  and  took  part  in  the  carnival 
parade.  \\'ednesday  night  we  gave  an 
entertainment.  Everyone  was  called  upfln 
to  help  out.  Such  a  good  time  as  we  had ! 
Thursday  the  leaders  of  the  camp  got  up 
a  minstrel  show  as  a  surprise  for  us.  It 
was  simply  splendid !  On  Friday  night  we 
gathered  together  for  the  last  time  and 
listened  to  words  of  advice  from  the  camp 
leaders,  who  were  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  Every- 
thing about  the  grounds  was  magnificent 
and  well  planned.  Such  wonderful  dis- 
plays of  machinery  a  -d  labor-saving 
devices  as  there  were !  These  were  most 
interesting  to  me.  One  machine  which 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  powerful 
gasolene  machine.  It  could  be  used  to 
plow,  roll  or  drag. 

The  educational  feature  was  the  big 
thing  of  the  fair  for  us  boys.  We  had 
daily  lectures,  besides  the  knowledge  we 
obtained  from  the  displays  on  the  ground. 
Governor  Dix  addressed  us  privateh'  in 
the  Grange  and  then  shook  hands  with  us. 
We  also  heard  President  Taft  speak. 
Sincerelj'  yours, 

■  J.  Harold  Smith, 
^^'aterport.  New  York. 

Prize- Winners  in  Our  New 
Year's  Resolution  Contest 

GIRLS:  Edith  Manney,  age  10, 
Maiden,  North  Carolina;  Margue- 
rite Fox,  age  11,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Letitia  Whetsel,  Center  Point,  Indiana; 
Zoe  Laj',  age  11,  Newville,  Pennsj  lvania ; 
Leta  Hancock,  age  15,  Little  Genesee, 
New  York. 

Boys :  Richard  R.  Chavers,  Century, 
Florida ;  John  Dorsey  Slaughter,  Denton, 
Maryland ;  Glenn  Humphrey,  Moweaqua, 
Illinois ;  Earl  Ahalt,  Middletown,  Mary- 
land ;  xAlvin  L.  Claybaugh,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. 


A  Berry  Pie 

By  Harriet  Whitney  Durbin 

"  "f"  F  ONLY  there  was  a  premium  oft'ered 
I  the  family  losing  the  greatest  number 
of  things  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
the  Berries  would  take  it,  sure,"  fumed 
Annette,  ,eldest  daughter'  of  the  house  of 
Berry,  as  she  pranced  from  dresser  to 
chiffonier,  pulling  forth  drawers,  digging 
into  boxes  and  causing  a  brisk  commotion 
among  the  piles  of  collars,  bows,  ribbons 
and  laces. 

"Look  out,"  warned  Barby,  variously 
styled  Bar  Berry,  Straw  Berry,  Rasp 
Berry  and  Goose  Berry  by  her  comrades, 
"you're  'jungling'  up  the  frippery-fraps  at 
a  terrible  rate.    A\'hat's  the  to-do?" 

"M3'  hair-ribbon — my  beautiful  new 
olive-green  dollar-and-a-quarter  hair-tie 
has  vanished — clean  and  complete.  Oh, 
where  can  it  be  ?"  Annette,  holding  with 
one  hand  her  shining,  freshly  done  braid, 
just  ready  for  its  silken  adorning,  hopped 
an  impatient  hornpipe  back  and  forth. 

"And  where  did  you  leave  it  ?"  queried 
Barby,  as  she  sped  about  whisking  up  the 
disturbed  gew-gaws. 

"Why,  right  on  the  table,  I  think;  I'm 
positive  I  didn't  put  it  out  of  the  way,  but 
if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  it,  it 
couldn't  have  vanished  more  completely." 

"Just  the  way  my  patchwork  went," 
tinkled  Daffy,  the  small  sewing  sister  of 
the  family.  "I  had  all  my  best  blocks, 
nine-patches  and  magic  chains  and  that 
delicious  lone-star  that  gran'ma  taught 
me,  all  piled  on  the  table  ready  to  begin 
setting  them  together,  and  when  I  got 
through  playing  'peep'  with  the  wash- 
lady's  baby,  there  wasn't  as  much  as  a 
three-cornered  notch  to  be  seen  high  or 
low.    Bab  Berry,  I  lay  it  to  yovi." 

"1  did  clear  off  the  table,"  admitted 
Barby,  "but  not  till  it  yelled  to  be  relieved 
of  the  stuff  you  two  had  piled  upon  it; 
why,  honestly,  girls,  there  wasn't  room  to 
have,  lodged  a  grasshopper,  with  your 
fripperies  and  all  the  odds  and  ends,  and 
I  heard  Jean's  foot  upon  the  stair — Jean, 
who  never  misplaces  a  hair-pin  and  isn't 
used  to  disorder — so  I  made  a  hasty  clear- 
ing." 

"\\'ell,  that  accounts  for  it."  Annette 
spoke  in  a  voice  of  hollow  despair,  sinking 
upon  a  chair  with  a  wearily  resigned  ex- 
pression, and  still  holding  fast  to  her 
braid.  "You  do  have  such  a  maddening 
way  of  making  clearings,  Bar  Berry,  by 
landing  everything  in  a  heap  somewhere. 
No  doubt  they're  in  some  closet—" 

"No,"  Barby  shook  her  curly  red  locks ; 
a  misty,  puzzled  look  was  in  her  eyes,  "I 
didn't  carry  them  away,  I  know ;  I  put 
them  somewhere  close  at  hand,  but  just 
where — " 

"Think — think  back  hard,"  implored 
Annette.  "I  want  that  ribbon  awfully. 
Where  did  j-ou  stand?" 

"Right  here,"  indicated  Barby,  taking  a 
statuesque  pose  at  a  corner  of  the  table. 
"And  I  couldn't  have  gone  away  far,  for  I 
know  when  Jean  came  in  I  was  thinking 
how  smart  I  was  to  have  the  table  clear 
in  such  a  jiffy — it  looked  almost  neat,  for 
a  Berry  table." 

"A  whited  sepulcher  look,"  opined  An- 
nette, gloomily.  "The  things  are  all  in 
a  bunch  somewhere,  but  where?  Do 
think," 

"I  am  thinking."  Barby  frowningly  pur- 
sued a  misty  backward  trail.  "I  know  you 
and  Daffy  went  into  such  a  gale  when  j'ou 
heard  Jean  coming,  and  then  the  three' of 
)ou  chattered  so  like  magpies  i'ou  dis- 
tracted me.  My  first  recollection  after 
that  is  that  Jean  said  she  couldn't  stay, 
she'd  only  come  to  borrow  the  chafing- 
dish — I  do  wonder — " 

"Girls,"  called  a  motherly  voice  from 
the  hall  below,  "come  down  a  moment. 
Jean  has  brought  back  the  pie." 

"Pie !"  echoed  Annette. 

"Pie !"  sung  Daffy. 

"Pie!"  whooped  Barby.  "W^bat  pie— 
whose  pie — where — " 

"Come  and  see."  There  was  a  smile 
down  in  the  voice.  Annette's  bowless 
braid  whisked,  Barby's  curly  locks  "jig- 
gled" and  Daffy's  short  flaxen  tresses 
fluffed  out  backward,  as  the  respective 
owners  dived  and  bounded  and  ambled 
down  the  long  stairs  and  into  the  living- 
room,  where  mother  and  Jean  Garvin 
semed  to  be  having  a  mirthful  time.  Upon 
the  sewing-table  stood  the  chafing-dish, 
uncovered,  brimful  of  something  resem- 
bling a  dry-goods  pie.  Handkerchief 
corners  stuck  up  like  rabbit  ears ;  collar- 
ends  reached  out  forlornly  for  help ;  laces 
and  ribbons  made  a  tangle  of  brilliant 
foam. 

"There  are  spools  in  the  bottom,"  Jean 
informed  them,  assuming  a  serious  ex- 
pression, "and  buttons,  and  gloves,  and  a 
stocking,  and  a  darner,  and  a  few  burned 
matches,  and  some  dress  braid,  and  a 


locket,  and  two  knit  wash-cloths,  and  an 
apple,  and  three  pieces  of  fudge,  and  a 
cake  of  soap — " 

"And  my  hair-ribbon,"  shrieked  Ann- 
ette, swooping  upon  an  end  of  olive-green 
silk. 

"And  my  patchwork,"  clamored  Daffy, 
clawing  out  blocks  with  both  hands.  ".A.nd 
that's  the  way  you  cleared  the  table  so 
beautifull}',  B.  Berry;  you  crammed  the 
whole  mess  into  the  chafing-dish  and  cov- 
ered it  up !" 

"That's  what  I  did,"  owned  Barby,  who 
was  now  something  of  a  strawberry,  as  to 
color.  "It  comes  back  but  too  plainh-.  I 
recall  thinking  what  a  blessing  it  was  that 
the  old  dish  was  so  commodious ;  but  once 
the  lid  was  on,  the  thing  was  off  my  mind, 
and  even  Jean's  walking  away  with  the 
whole  business  didn't  give  my  befogged 
reason  a  jog." 

"Barby  doesn't  like  disorder,"  Mother 
Berry  explained,  with  excusing  charity, 
"and  is  a  little  given  over  to  too  sudden 
clearances,  and  her  mind  doesn't  always 
quite  keep  up  with  her  fingers." 

"It's  a  quick  way  out,"  laughed  Jean,  "to 
make  one  big  pie  of  the  whole  collection." 

"Well,"  promised  Barby,  "I'll  never 
make  any  more  Berry  pies,  of  that  variety." 

The  Cousin  Sally's  Club 

DON'T  you  want  to  look  over  a  few 
of  the  letters  that  the  postman  just 
brought  me?  I  wish  we  had  time  to 
read  every  one  of  them,  but  I'm  afraid 
we  haven't.  The  very  top  one  comes  from 
a  boy  in  Wisconsin.  Let's  see  what  DIc'k 
has  to  say : 

Dear  Cousin  Sally^ 

When  I  sent  for  my  button,  I  could 
hardly  wait  until  it  came.  Every  day. 
as  cold  as  it  was  (the  thermometer  was 
way  below  zero),  I'd  go  trotting  off  to  the 
post-office  to  see  if  there  was  a  letter 
from  you.  My  !  wasn't  I  glad  when  the 
postmaster  handed  me  an  envelope  with 
your  name  at  the  top  ?  I'm  mighty  glad 
I  am  a  member,  and  I'll  be  a  good  one. 
The  motto  is  bully  !  Every  cousin  should 
know  it. 

There !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Cousin 
Sally  is  glad  she  is  at  the  head  of  this 
splendid  organization? 

Now  draw  up  your  chairs  a  little  closer 
while  I  read  part  of  this  letter  from  one 
of  our  very  j'oung  cousins.  You  see,  she's 
only  eight : 

Dearest  Cousin  Sally^ — 

My  button  came  this  morning,  and  so 
I  wore  it  to  school.  Teacher  saw  it  and 
asked  me  where  I  got  it.  I  told  her 
about  our  club  and  about  you,  our  presi- 
dent, and  she  told  all  the  scholars.  Now 
every  girl  is  sending  for  a  button.  I  like 
the  club  fine. 

-  Why  not  tell  your  teacher  about  the 
cliib,  and  your  school  friends,  too? 

Gracious !  my  space  is  about  used  up. 
So  I  won't  be  able  to  tuck  in  one  more 
letter.  Never  mind,  I'll  hold  them  until 
next  time. 

Hurry  up  now  and  join  to-day.  I'm  just 
waiting  to  welcome  you  into  our  ranks  of 
ambitious  boys  and  girls. 

Enclose  five  cents  and  address  Cousin 
Sallv's  Club,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field', Ohio. 

Some  Riddles 

Contributed  by  Cousins 

THE'RE  is  a  little  house  and  a  mouse 
couldn't  fit  in  it,  and  all  the  men  in 
town  couldn't  count  the  windows  in 
it.    What  is  it  ?    Answer :    A  thimble. 

Natalie  M.  Purcell. 

A  duck  before  two  ducks,  a  duck  behind 
two  ducks,  and  a  duck  between  two  ducks. 
How  man)'  ducks  were  there?        .  .. 

Answer:    Three  in  a  line.  I.'Vr-.^' 
\'ivian  LE^3*»r.  ' 

What  is  the  difference  between  form 
and  ceremony?  You  sit  upon  one  and  sfjnd 
on  the  other. 

What  is  the  most  awkward  time  for  a 
train  to  start?  Twelve-fifty,  as  its  ten  to 
one  if  you  catch  it. 

Why  is  a  camel  a  very  pugnacious  ani- 
mal?   Because  he  always  has  his  back  up. 

Why  can  the  world  be  compared  to 
music?  Because  it  is  so  full  of  sharps  and 
flats. 

\\'hen  was  paper  money  first  mentioned 
in  the  Bible?  When  the  dove  brought  the 
green  back  to  Noah. 

Which  is  the  easier  profession,  a  doc- 
tor's or  a  clergyman's?  A  clergyman's;  he 
preaches,  the  doctor  practises. 

When  does  water  resemble  a  cat?  When 
it  makes  a  spring.  Sam  Loyd. 

Why  is  a  coward  like  a  leaky  barrel  ? 

Answer  :    Because  they  both  run. 

Gertrude  E.  Bogaas. 
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The  Housewife's  Club 

EDITOR'S  NOTE-Monthly  we  give  prizes  of  $2.00  for  the  two  best  aescnptions  (with  rough  sketch)  of 
original,  home-made  household  conveniences  or  labor-saving  devices,  and  $1.00  for  the  third  best  or  any 
that  can  be  used       f      We  also  give  25  cents  each  for  helpful  kitchen  hints  and  suggestions,  also  good 


«n  spite  ot  the  tact  tnat  tney  are  rciiaoic  aiiu  tiiii.ii.-ai.     -a  -^f^  —  .-;        - --  _.„_j. 

and  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper.    Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  250  words 
We  Would  suggest  that  contributors  retain  duplicate  copies,  as  no  manuscripts  will  be  returned.     1  he  mail  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  manuscripts.    Address    The  Housewife  s  Uub, 
care  of  Farm  and  Fireside;  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  often  wondered  what 
Unique  I   could   make   out  of 

Couch-Cover        the  old  clothes  that  the 

men  in  our  family  cast 
aside.  Finally  I  made  a  couch-cover  that 
resembles  a  Navajo  blanket.  The  pieces  of 
cloth  should  first  be  washed  and  pressed 
(some  may  have  to  be  dyed),  and  then  cut 
after  the  pattern,  and  sewed  together  on  the 
sewang-machine.  Then  seams  are  pressed 
apart,  and  the  cover  is  ready  for  the  lining. 
This  should  be  of  soft  material.  The  quilt- 
ing is  done  in  a  frame  and  through  the 


machine  stitching  only.  After  the  couch- 
cover  is  finished,  it  should  be  taken  to  a 
tailor  for  a  last  pressing. 

Mrs.  C.  R.,  California. 

Raisins  can  be  seeded 
Seeding  Raisins      much  easier  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  over 
them  and  fetting  stand  a  few  minutes  before 
seeding.  Mrs.  R.  B.,  Tennessee. 

Very     few    seem  to 
Easily  Threaded      know    of    the  calyx- 
Needles  eyed  needles  which  are 
threaded  from  the  top 
of  the  eye  by  simply  pressing  the  thread 
down  into  a  small  groove.    These  needles 
appeal  to  anyone  who   sews,  because,  no 
matter  how  good  the  eyesight,  much  time  is 
saved  by  these  easily  threaded  needles. 

R.  S.  M.,  South  Dakota. 

The  average  hall  hat- 
Simple  rack    is    an  unsightly 
Umbrella- Rack       affair  and  built  so  that 

its  ungainly  propor- 
tions are  almost  always  tottering  to  a  fall. 
Nowadays  many  people  substitute  contriv- 
ances that  may  be  ~ 
tucked  into  some  in- 
conspicuous  corner, 
like  the  one  in  the 
sketch,  which  may  be 
left  open  as  shown,  or 
have  a  curtain  of  den- 
im, madras  or  any 
suitable  drapery  hung 
from  the  upper  shelf. 
The  shelves  are  fitted 
into  the  corner,  stained 
and  varnished.  The 
upper  one  is  reserved 
for  vases  or  orna- 
ments, and  the  middle 
one  is  set  aside  for 
^  hats.  Hooks  are 
screwed  into  the  imder ', 
side  of  the  lower  shelf,  ^  " 
and  on  these  coats  may  be  hung.  The 
umbrella-stand  consists  of  two  shelves,  the 
upper  one  being  perforated  with  holes  large 
enough  to  allow  wet  umbrellas  to  be  thrust 
through,  and  the  lower  one  consisting  of  a 
triangular  sheet  of  zinc  with  a  hole  in  the 
center.  The  zinc  is  set  into  a  triangular 
framework  of  narrow  boards  to  which  are 
affixed  three  uprights  for  the  support  of  the 
upper  part  of  umbrella-stand,  which  is  made 
to  fit  into  the  corner  and  not  project  farther 
than  the  overhanging  shelves.  The  rack  is 
stained  and  varnished,  excepting  the  zinc, 
and  a  pan  is  set  on  the  floor  underneath  the 
hole  to  catch  the  water  that  drains  off  the 


ARemedyforSteam  "'^^'r^lrj" bv%he 

„  „     .  r'l  were   annoyed   by  the 

Collecting  on  Glass    ^^^^^  ^j^^g  door 

Doors  becoming  steamed,  the 

water  trickling  down,  thereby  spoiling  the 
door,  and  freezing  so  firmly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
open  the  door  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  glass. 

We  got  a  piece  of  heavy  tin,  just  the 
length  of  the  glass  and  about  four  inches 
wide,  inserting  one  side  clear  under  the 
glass,  letting  the  other  side  extend  down 
about  one-half  inch  and  then  bent  to  form 
a  groove,  slanting  it  slightly,  so  the  water 
would  run  to  one  end,  under  which  I  hung, 
on  a  tack,  a  small  receptacle  (I  used  a  cocoa- 
can)  to  catch  the  water. 

By  using  extension  rods  and  leaving  a 
heading  at  bottom  of  curtain,  the  tin  is  not 
visible  and  can  be  left  there,  oijly  removing 
the  cup  when  not  needed. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  D.,  Ohio. 


wet  umbrellas. 


C.  W.,  New  Jersey. 


This  serving-table  is  a 
great  convenience  and 
time-saver.  Take  an 
old  kitchen  table  and 
put  casters  on  it.  Then  at  dinner-time  you 
can  roll  the  table  up  beside  you  and  thus 


Handy 
Serving-Table 


have  on  hand  all  the  necessary  dishes  and 
articles  which  are  to  be  used  for  dessert. 
From  the  table  you  can  serve  the  dessert, 
and  upon  the  serving-table  you  can  place  all 
the  dirty  dishes.  When  you  are  ready  to 
clear  the  table,  place  all  the  dishes  on  the 
serving-table,  and  roll  it  out  to  the  sink  in 
the  kitchen.    This  saves  many  steps. 

M.  O.,  Wisconsin. 

If  you  are  troubled 
When  the  Oven  with  your  oven  getting 
Gets  Too  Hot        too  hot  in  the  bottom 

and  scorching  your 
bread  and  pies,  go  to  your  tinner  and  have 
him  take  a  sheet  of  asbestos  just  a  trifie 
smaller  than  the  bottom  of  your  oven  and 
cover  it  with  sheet  tin  just  large  enough  to 
turn  down  a  half-inch  all  around  to  form  a 
binding.  Use  it  with  the  tin  side  up.  Such 
a  mat  cost  me  twenty  cents,  and  I  used  it 
seven  ye'ars.  ®f  course,  the  cost  varies  in 
different  places.    Mrs.  J.  H,  Long^  Illinois. 


We  were  trying  to 
Our  Chicken-  raise  chickens,  and 
Protector  didn't   want   them  to 

get  out  of  the  yard. 
After  stopping  up  all  the  holes  and  cracks 
in  the  fence,  the  question  arose :  How 
would  we  keep  them  from  going  under  the 
gate  ?  The  gate,  to  swing  freely,  has  to  be 
raised  up  from  the  ground,  leaving  space 
enough  for  the  small  chicks  to  crawl 
through.  A  plank  placed  across  the  opening 
would  not  do,  as  that  would  be  in  the  way 
of  buggies  driving  in  and  out.  After  careful 
thought,  we  hit  upon  the  following  plan,  as 
illustrated,  and  find  it  very  convenient  and 
effective  : 

A  board  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
gate,  and  fastened  by  means  of  hinges.  The 


gate  is  easily  opened,  the  board  swinging 
along  and  raising  itself  over  the  rough 
places,  and  serving  as  a  prop  to  keep  the 
gate  open.  By  simply  turning  the  board 
back  on  its  hinges,  the  gate  is  as  easily 
closed.  F.  D.  D.,  Louisiana. 


Contributed  by  Luther 
A  City  R.   Johnson,  Company 

Quilt  Pattern       G,  58th  Illinois,  Maize. 

Kansas,  for  readers  of 
The  Housewife's  Club. 

To  those  who  have 
School  school  lunches  to  put 

Lunches  up  I  send  the  follow- 

ing :  Take  two  biscuits, 
crumb  fine,  pour  over  them  enough  warm, 
sweet  milk  to  soften,  and  put  in  a  good  half- 
cup  of  siigar  and  the  yellow  of  one  egg  beat 
well.  Line  a  pie-tin  with  a  good  crust,  pour 
in  mixture,  and  bake.  Now  take  the  white, 
whip  it  to  a  foam,  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  and  spread  over  top  of  custard.  Put 
in  oven,  and  brown,  and  you  will  have  some- 
thing that  will  delight  the  little  folks. 

M.  T.,  Kentucky. 

Take  a  piece  of  tape 
Kitchen  about  a  yard  long,  and 

Kinks  attach  it  to  your  apron 

at  one  end,  at  the 
other  attach  a  good-sized  holder  for  lifting 
hot  kettles  and  dishes,  and  note  the  con- 
venience of  never  having  to  hunt  for  it. 

Bake  your  pumpkin  for  pies,  instead  of 
stewing  in  the  usual  way.  Cut  in  halves, 
and  put  center  down  in  a  pan,  so  the  water 
will  drip  out.  It  will  be  drier  and  far  nicer, 
with  less  work. 

Let  your  beef-roast  stand  in  vinegar  from 
one  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  and  it  won't 
need  to  cook  nearly  so  long. 

When  you  bake  cookies,  turgi  your  drip- 
ping-pan bottom  side  up  to  put  them  on. 
They  will  bake  quicker  and  are  not  nearly 
so  apt  to  burn  on  the  bottom. 

Have  a  slate  with  pencil  attached  hung  by 
your  kitchen  table,  and  each  evening  when 
yovir  work  is  done,  devote  a  few  minutes  to 
writing  on  it  the  menu  for  next  day's  meals, 
and  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  It  will 
give  you  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  the 
day's  work  and  meals  are  planned  when  you 
start  in  the  morning,  and  nothing  will  be 
forgotten.         Mrs.  W.  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


For  Country  Homes 


Cooking  Fuel  and  Illuminating  Gas 

Made  at  Home  with  a 
Little  Machine 
Like  This 


ABOUT  once  a  month  this  ma- 
chine must  he  refilled  with 
gas-producing  stone  and 
wound  up  like  a  clock. 

When  ohediently  it  stands  idle 
until  you  start  to  cook  or  turn  on 
the  lights. 

Then,  with  no  attention 
whatever,  it  gets  busy  and 
makes  gas  automatically — ■ 
just  enough  to  keep  your 
stove  and  your  lights  go- 
ing. 

The  stone,  known  com- 
mercially as  "UNION 
CARBIDE,"  gives  up  its 
gas  when  the  machine 
drops  a  few  lumps  into 
plain  water — a  little  at  a 
time  as  the  gas  is  wanted. 

The  gas  is  genuine 
Acetylene.  Burned  in 
handsome  chandeliers  it 
gives  a  flood  of  brilliant 
pure  white  light. 

Burned  in  the  kitchen  range,  it  makes 
a  hot  blue  fire  that  can  be  instantly 
turned  up  or  down,  on  or  off. 

For  both  cooking  and  lighting  it  is 
used  exactly  as  city  gas  is  used  by 
over  twenty  million  city  people. 

As  a  fuel,  it  flows  right  into  your 
stove  without  handling  and  burns  with- 
out soot  or  ashes. 

As  a  light,  its  white,  sunlike  beauty 
is  unrivaled.  Reflected  from  handsome 
globes  suspended  from  brass  or  bronze 
chandeliers,  it  supplies  the  up-to-date 
city-like  appearance  of  refinement  and 
elegance  which  the  average  country 
home  lacks. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  poisonous  to 
breathe,  and  the  flame  is  so  stiff  the 
■wind  can't  blow  it  out. 

The  UNION  CARBIDE  you  dump  in 
the  machine  once  a  month  won't  burn 
and  can't  explode. 

In  a  nutshell,  one  of  these  gas  ma- 
chines installed  in  the  cellar  or  an  out- 
building of  a  country  home  solves  the 


lighting  and  cooking  problems  for 
all  time. 

And  they  are  so  easy  to  install  in 
any  home  without  injuring  walls  or 
carpets  that   there   are   now  over 
180,000  Acetylene  Gas  Machines  in 
actual  use. 

.  We  manufacture  and  our 
agents  arrange  for  install- 
ing thousands  of  them 
every  month  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 
^  There  are,  of  course, 
— li  many  crude  imitations  of 
our  machine  on  the  market, 
but  the  genuine  is  easily 
distinguished  by  its  name 
and  our  trademark 


••Pilot" 
Acetylene 
Generators 


On  the  'first  return 
mail  we  will  send  you 
free  Literature  telling  how  Cornell 
University  has  been  growing  plants  by 
our  light — why  oculists  recommend  it 
for  eye-strain — why  the  Insurance 
Engineers  pronounced  it  much  safer 
than  kerosene — how  the  lights  .,can  be 
placed  in  barns  and  outbuildings — how 
they  can  be  equipped  to  light  up  with- 
out matches — and  how  the  gas  range 
shortens  kitchen  hours  and  makes  cook- 
ing a  pleasure. 

With  these  booklets  telling  all  this 
wonder  story,  we  will  send  figures  show- 
ing how  little  a  "PIL9T  "  lighting 
and  cooking  equipment  will  cost  in  your 
case; 

just  write  us  how  many  rooms  and 
buildings  you  have  to  light  and  where 
you  are  located.  Address  vour  letter  to 
the  ACETYLENE  APPARATUS 
MFG.  CO.— 129  SO.  MICHIGAN  BLVD., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A 


Fortune-Telling 

POST-CARDS 

In  Sets  of  Twelve 

DIFFERENT  card  for  each  month 

 in  the  year,  showing  the  birthstone, 

the  sign  of  the  zodiac  and  a  brief  horo- 
scope— witches,  owls,  crescent  moons, 
black  cats  and  all  of  the  Fortune-Teller's 
paraphernalia.  With  these  cards  you  can 
have  loads  of  fun  telling  the  fortunes  of 
your  friends.  Tell  them  their  lucky  and 
unlucky  months  and  days.  You  can  tell 
them  more  about  their  characteristics  than 
they  know  themselves. 

  ALL  FOR  SIX  CENTS 

postage.  Send  us  three  two-cent  stamps,  and  ;n  return  we  will  send  you, 
post-paid,  a  complete  set  of  those  new  Fortune-!  ellmg  Cards.  Send  at  once  to 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE.  DEPT.  E.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Xuqs.(arpet5,(yrlaiiisBlankets 


FROM  THE 
MILL 


Buy  from  the  man- 

ufacturersand  save  dealers^ 

profits.  26,000  Batlafiedcufltomerg.'^  

Well-known  Eegal  Rugs,  6x9,  rever^H 
stble,  all-wool  finish,  $3.75.  Briuselo  RugB,^ 
9x12,  greatest  value   known,  $3.60.  Splen^ 
did  grade  Bmasels  Rug,  9x12,  $8.7D.  Famous  In- 
Tlncibla  Velveti.  9x12,  $16.  Standard  Axmlnsten, ^ 
9x12.  $16.80.     Best  quality  ' 
Lace  Curtains,  45c  per  pair 
and  up.  Tapestry  Ourtaiiu, 
Wilton  Eugs,  Linoleum  and 
Furnlturo  at  mill  and  factory 
prices.    Write  to-day  for 
New  Dlustrated  Catalog,  1 
15,  showing  designs  in  actUftl 
colors.   8ENT  FREB. 

UiiTED  Mills  Mfc  Co, 

2432-6ZJASPERST., 
PHIUOELraU.PA.^ 


Liberal  Income  for  Hustlers 

A  liberal  income  is  guaranteed  to  the 
right  sort  of  workers.  Such  are  some 
of  the  inducements  for  you  to  handle 
the  biggest  money-making  ofifer  ever 
made  by  a  farm  journal.  A  fine 
opportunity  for  energetic  young  men 
and  women.  Experience  not  neces- 
sary.   You  must  act  at  once. 

Department  of  Agents 

Farm  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  1912 


Where  Many  of  the  Well 
Dressed  Women  Come  From 

In  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  in  almost  every 
coimtry  on  the  globe,  there  are  well 

dressed  women  who  buy  their  clothes  from 
Montg-omery  Ward  &  Co.  They  buy  through 
our  Women's  Fashion  Book,  an  authority 
for  the  latest,  the  best  creations  for 
women's  wear.  The  fit,  the  fabric,  the 
style,  the  wearing  qualities  of  their  clothes 
are "  of  the  same  high  grade  that  is  found  in 
the  clothing  of  the  most  fashionably  dressed 
women  of  the  big  cities.  And  yet,  these 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  customers  are  paj-ing 
only  two-thirds,  and  often  only  one-half  of  wlut 
other  women  who  buy  from  retail  stores  are 
paying. 

And.  madam,  you,  too,  can  have  the  best 
Quality  of  clothing  that  money  and  brains  can 
manufacture  if  you  will  buy  them  through  tne 
pages  of  our  WOMEN'S  SPniXG  AND  SUM- 
ifER  FASHION  BOOK.  Tou  need  only  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  the  number  3  0.  which  is  the  number  of 
this  book,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once, 
free  of  charge.  Remember  that  we  guarantee 
the  fit.  style,  fabric,  workmanship — every- 
thing— abaut  each  single  garment,  to  please 
you  perfectly.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased,  you  may  return  your  purchase 
at  once  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  other  books  you 
want  on  the  coupon  also. 


2.  Pianos. 

3.  Organs. 

4.  Trunks. 
7.  Furniture. 
9.  Wall  paper. 

11.  Grocery  List. 


24.  TTnderwear 

Samples. 
27.  Baby's  Dress  and 

Toilet 
30.  Women's  Sprlni 
Fashion- Book, 


1  .5.  Carpets  &  Rugs.      3  5.  Dry  Goods. 
17.  Baby  Carriages.       36.  MusUn  Wear. 
19.  Sewing  Machines.     3 7.  MUlinery. 

Put  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  need  on 
this  coupon,  and  your  name  and  adress,  and 
send  it  to  us  immediately. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,        i9th  and  Campbell  StS» 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Please  send  me  the  following  books  free  of  charge; 
Book  Numbers  30  -  


Name 
P.  O. 


State   

Send  coupon  to  the  nearer  address 
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25  Easter  Post  Cards  |Qg 


25  of  tha  most  beautlftil  post 

aard9  over  sold.  10  casts.    All  diSisre&t.   

conslstln?  of  beaatlful  »nd  artistic  deel^  of  Angela,  Croaaog,  Teit,  Pretty 
FlowerB.  Babbita.  Chicks.  Eggs;  all  with  approprlata  Eaater  GreoUnga.  Some  are 
emboBBed  and  in  gold,  llthoeTanhed  in  toanj  cotora  on  a  fine  grade  of  cardboard. 
C.  HERMAN  &  CO.  2430  North  Halsted  St.,  Dept.  369,  CHICAGO 


^^mif^  nf%  llfrr|/|  V  INTRODUCING 

ODI-UU  VffCCIVLI   and  selling  the 

NEW  GASLIGHT  BURNER  tor  all  Kerosene  Lamps 

No  chimney,  no  smoke,  fits  any  lamp;  lasts  for 
years.  Fast  seller,  no  risk,  200  percent,  profit. 
Experience  not  necessary.  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Beware  of  imitations.  No  branch  offices.  Address 
LUTHER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  87.  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Onrrlc  §nr  1  Or>  Different  sorts,  gold 
\^arQ&  TOr  l  VC  Birthday.  Greeting, 
Emlj"ssed,  etc.  .Sent  postpaid  for  lOc-  stamps  or 
coin.  HOPKINS'  NOT.  CO.,  Dept.  38, BelleriUe,  111. 


How  to  Entertain  iitjZ^s 

and  Kiddles.  73  Toasts,  67  Parlor  Tricks.  8 
Fortune-telling  Secrets.  52  Money-Making 
t  Secrets,  22  Funnv  Readings.     All  10c  Postpaid. 
J.  C.  Durn,  709  So.  Bearboru  St.J»ept.  73,  CMcaeo,  IlL 


O  R  POSTCARDS 

J  Lovely  Assortment.  Colored 
^U^^  Gold,  Silver,  Embogsed.  etc.  _ 
Sead  Coin.  AETNOVELTTCO.Dept.lO.,Beneville,rLL 


lOc 
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CARDS    lOc      P'-'tfr  EASTER  SCENES, 
Greetings.  Gold,  Art  Col- 
ors, 10c.   Commercial  Pty.,  SOS  Pootiae  BIdg.,  Chicago 


/( is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
tide  in  mriting  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Share  in  the  Profits 

Get  Money  Back  On  All  Purchases 


Free  Book  y  ou  can 

buy  things  to  best  advan- 
tage. Quotes  manufac- 
turers' prices  on  outputof 
20factories,  DiscloseB rea- 
eona  why.  you  can  save 
many  dollars  on  Farm, 
Household  and  Personal 
Goods,  purchasing  on 
profit  sharing  plan.  Big 

book  coats  almost  11.06  to  print-you 
get  it  Fi-ee.  "Write  today  and  mea- 
tion  if  iDtereated  in  roofing  or  paint. 
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The  Minister's  Flock  of  Hens 

By  Daniel  H.  Overton 


THE  minister's  flock  was  a  well- 
behaved  flock — better  behaved  than 
some  church  flocks  he  had  heard 
about.  Possibh'  they  were  on  their  good 
behavior  because  the}'  were  the  minister's, 
but  they  certainly  caused  little  trouble  and 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  They 
were  not  fancy  stock  like  the 
famous  "Peggy,"  or  "Lady  Wash- 
ington," or  "IBlack  Empress,"  at 
$10,000  to  $12,000  each.  The  min- 
ister could  not  afford  to  buy  1/100 
part  of  one  such  hen,  and  anyone 
knows  that  it  takes  a  whole  hen 
to  lay  an  egg.  But  he  had  just 
taken  a  village  church  after 
twenty  years  of  ministry  in  the 
great  metropolis,  and  he  had  the 
"hen  fever,"  and  hens  of  some 
kind  he  must  have. 

There  was  an  old  hen-house  on 
the    parsonage    grounds  almost 
ready  to  tumble  down.    The  trus- 
tees of  the  church  were  persuaded 
to  turn  it  around  so  that  it  would 
face  the  south,  strengthen  it  and 
in  part  rebuild  it,  so  that  it  made 
a  comfortable  and  protected  place 
for  the  prospective  brood.  Then 
the  minister  purchased  from  two 
people  in  the  neighborhood  twelve 
spring  pullets,  one  spring  rooster 
and    one    two-year-old    hen,  at 
seventy-five    cents    each.     The  rooster, 
because  there  was  no  hope  of  his  ever 
making  a  good  la3'man,  soon  entered  the 
ministry.    The  hens  were  of  pure  strain, 
but  of  many  breeds.     There  were  four 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  three  Barred  Ply- 
mouth  Rocks,   two   White  Wyandottes, 
three   Black   Minorcas  and  one  Brown 
Leghorn,  thirteen  in  all ;  an  unlucky  num- 
ber to  begin  with. 

Those  hens  were  purchased  November 
29th,  and  December  1st  the  first  one  pro- 
duced a  cackle.  And  oh, 
the  music  of  that  first 
cackle  !  The  minister  had 
forgotten  that  there  was 
so  much  music  in  the 
cackle  of  a  hen.  From 
his  study  he  heard  that 
cackle,  and  not  having  as 
yet  trap-nests,  he  rushed 
forth  to  the  roost  to 
learn  whether  that  hen 
was  laying  or  lying.  She 
proved  to  be  a  truthful 
hen  and  had  really  been 
laying  and  not  lying ; 
and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  first  egg  from 
the  minister's  flock.  If 
it  would  have  kept,  he 
would  have  preserved  it 
for  a  relic,  but  he  re- 
membered from  his  boy- 
h  o  o  d  experience  that 
eggs  are  not  good  for 
relics,  especiallj^  when 
the)-  get  broken,  and  so 
decided  to  keep  it  in 
memory-  only. 

Well,  the  music  of  that 
cackle  multiplied,  or 
rather  that  musical 
cackle  multiplied,  until  it 
became  an  old  song,  but 
it  never  lost  its  charm  to 
the  minister's  ear  dur- 
ing   the    whole  year. 

A  fellow  minister  had  said :  "Are  you 
going  to  raise  j'our  own  eggs?  Don't  do 
it.  I  tried  it,  and  my  eggs  cost  me  twice 
as  much  as  though  I  had  bought  them." 
With  a  confidence  born,  possibly,  of  in- 
experience, but  more  likely  born  of  the 
experience  of  a  boyhood  spent  on  a  farm, 
the  minister  thus  replied :  "You  didn't 
know  how  to  do  it.  My  hens  are  going 
to  paj'."  And  they  did.  They  seemed  to 
realize  that,  like  minister's  children,  more 
would  be  expected  of  them  than  of  others, 
and  they  rose,  or,  more  truly,  sat,  to  the 
occasion  and  produced  the  goods.  They 
cackled  and  cackled  until  somehow  that 
cackle  got  the  ear  of  the  village,  and 


when  their  flocks  would  not  lay,  mem- 
bers of  the  minister's  flock  of  people 
came  to  buy  eggs  of  the  minister's  flock 
of  hens. 

Here  is  the  record  of  those  thirteen 
hens  month  by  month  for  a  year :  Decern- 


Energetic  scratchers 

ber,  68  eggs;  January,  79  (and  that,  too, 
with  eggs  at  55  cents  pe"-  dozen)  ;  Febru- 
arj',  180;  March,  305  (with  one  hen  set- 
ting, an  average  of  nearly  10  eggs  per  day 
from  12  hens);  April,  269;  Mav,  272; 
June,  262;  July,  210;  August,  148;  Sep- 
tember, 179;  October,  118,  and  November, 
the  molting  month,  57;  2,147  eggs  for  the 
j-ear,  or  179  dozen,  an  average  of  over  165 
eggs  to  a  hen  for  the  year,  and  with  two 
hens  that  had  hatched  out,  each,  a  brood 
of  chickens.    There  were  only  four  dajs 


A  good  dividend 


The  different  breeds  dwelt  together  in  peace 


in  the  whole  year  when  no  eggs  were 
received,  and  those  were  all  in  November. 
The  highest  price  for  eggs  during  the 
year  was  in  November  and  December, 
when  they  reached  55  cents  Qer  dozen  in 
the  local  stores.  The  lowest  price  was  in 
March,  when  they  were  25  cents  per 
dozen.  The  average  price  for  the  whole 
year  was  38  cents  per  dozen.  The  return 
from  eggs  alone  was,  therefore,  for  179 
dozen,  at  38  cents  per  dozen,  $67.02.  The 
feed  for  the  year,  chiefly  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,-  cost  $30.05 ;  making  a  profit  on 
eggs  alone  of  $36.97,  or  nearly  $3  per  hen 
for  the  year,  or  subtracting  the  original 
cost  of  the  13  hens,  at  seventj^-five  cents 
each,  $9.75,  a  net  gain  on  eggs  of  $27.22, 
over  $2  each,  besides  paying  for  them- 
selves ;  a  good  dividend  surely  on  a  small 
investment.  The  feed-bill  may  seem  quite 
large.  It  did  to  the  minister  who  had  to 
pay  it.  But  out  of  that  feed  two  broods 
of  chickens  were  fed,  one  of  9  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  hatched  from  13  eggs,  and 
one  of  13  Brown  Leghorns,  hatched  from 
15  eggs,  both  of  which  settings  were 
secured  by  changing  eggs  with  friends. 
These  were  raised  to  get  pullets  for  fall 
and  winter  layers,  but  behold,  five  of  the 
first  brood,  hatched  out  April  Fool's  Day, 
were  roosters,  and  still  worse,  10  of  the 
second  brood  were  roosters.  Three  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Red  roosters  were 
traded  in  September  for  pullets  of  the 
same  breed,  and  all  the  other  roosters, 
except  one  Red,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
entered  the  ministry,  or,  at  least,  the  min- 
isterial family.  These  twelve  roosters 
eaten  at  market  prices  made  an  added 


profit  of  at  least  $10,  and  ten  pullets  of 
pure  strain,  worth  at  least  $1  each,  $10, 
and  one  fine  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster 
for  breeding,  worth  $2,  making  an  added 
asset  of  $22,  which,  added  to  the  egg 
profit,  makes  a  gross  return  of  $89.02  and 
a  net  return  of  $48.47,  besides 
paying  for  themselves  $9.75,  a  net 
total  of  $58.22,  a  record  that 
pleased  the  minister  .  and  beat 
rnany  of  the  experts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Well,  those  hens  quite  added  to 
the  minister's  experience  and  _,to 
his  interest  in  living  things.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  intimate 
study  of  real  life.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant, helpful  and  profitable  recrea- 
tion. And  last,  but  possibly  not 
least,  it  was  a  fertile  topic  of 
conversation,  that  opened  up  one 
more  channel  of  approach  to  some 
of  the  church  flock  who  kept  hens 
and  had  at  least  that  much  in 
common  with  the  minister. 

In  comparing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  breeds,  some  other- 
useful  lessons  were  learned.  The 
Brown  Leghorns,  as  far  as  could 
be    observed,    laid    the  greatest 
number  of  eggs,  estimated  at  two 
hundred  during  the  year.  Ne.xt 
to    the    Brown    Leghorns,  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  made  good  as  egg- 
producers  and  first-class,  all-around  hens. 
They  were  good  brooders  as  well  as  laj'- 
ers,  energetic  scratchers,  gentle,  peaceful, 
hearty  and  healthy.    The  chickens  mature 
quickly.    Pullets  hatched  out  April  1st 
began  to  lay  November  15th,  and  laid 
when  eggs  were  the  highest.    The  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  good,  service- 
able hens,  but  they  took  the  longest  vaca- 
tion for  molting,  or  after  molting,  of  any 
in  the  flock,  and  the  two  White  Wyan- 
dottes  the  shortest, 
laying  all  through  No- 
vember, and  being  idle 
but   about  three  weeks 
for   molting.     But  this 
laps  over  the  year,  which 
ended  December  1st  and 
is,  therefore,  a  story  for 
another  year.   Not  a  hen 
or   a  chicken  was  lost 
during  the  year,  and  the 
only    diseases  affecting 
any  of  the  flock  was  leg 
weakness  for  a  few  days 
in  one  pullet,  and  scaly 
leg  on  three  or  four  of 
the  hens. 

The  different  breeds 
dwelt  together  in  peace, 
it  was,  of  course, 
against  all  rules  for  suc- 
cess in  poultry-raising  to 
have  more  than  one 
breed  in  one  flock,  but 
the  minister  was  cos- 
mopolitan, democratic 
and  liberal,  and  he  loved 
to  see  many  breeds  liv- 
ing together  peacefully 
in  one  flock.  He  believes 
that  the  great  art  that 
we  all  need  to  learn  is 
the  divine  art  of  living 
together.  Then  these 
many  breeds  in  one  flock 
had  the  added  advantage 
of  making  that  hennery  an  experimental 
station  for  testing  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds.  Each  hen  did  her  duty, 
and  the  minister's  experimental  flock  was 
in  all  things  a  great  success. 

It  wasn't  enough  to  tempt  the  minister 
to  resign  the  pastorate  of  his  church  flock 
in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  chicken  flock,  but  it  proved  that  rais- 
ing hens  paid,  and  also  that  if  a  large 
flock  would  do  as  well  as  this  small  one 
there  might  be  more  money  in  it  than  in 
the  ministry,  and  that  it  would  pay'brettec 
to  have  a  large  flock  of  hens  than  a  smalt 
flock  of  people.  But  already  the  minister, 
is  philosophizing,  and  is  reminded  that  he 
must  confine  his  thoughts  to  hens  just  now. 


Each  hen  did  her  duty 
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The    Third-Reader  Class 

A  Page  of  Lessons  for  Beginners  in  Agriculture 

"Written  So  You  Can  Understand  It" 


THE  Romance  of  the 
Soil,  by  Edgar  L. 
Vincent — Listening 
on  a  still  day  in  summer, 
when  out  among  the 
trees,  plants  and  flowers, 
if  our  hearts  are  in  tune 
with  nature,  we  may 
fancy  that  we  hear 
voices  which  tell  us  of 
the  strange  things  which 
are  being  done  round 
about  us.    Hark ! 

"Doif't  you  see  what 
we  are  doing?  We  are 
growing,  growing  every 
day,  not  fast,  and  yet  a 
little — and  all  for  you ! 
How  do  we  do  it?  Why, 
the  earth  gives  us  our  start.  She  is  so  good  to  us !  Locked  in 
her  bosom  she  holds  just  the  things  we  need  to  make  us  grow. 
She  clings  to  these  tightly ;  and  still  not  so  tightly  but  that  when 
the  sunshine  warms  her  kind  heart  and  the  dews  and  the  rains 
come  softly  down  to  moisten  it,  she  loosens  her  grasp  upon 
them  and  lets  them  out  for  us.  Quickly  we  seize  them  and  turn 
them  into  stem  and  bud,  flower  and  fruit.  And  so,  you  see, 
it  is  the  earth  that  gives  us  life  and  strength  and  beauty." 
"But  how  does  the  earth  do  all  this?" 

What  if  you  ask  this  question?  Will  the  trees  and  the  plants 
and  the  flowers  tell  you  ?  Ah !  that  is  a  longer  story — a  story 
you  will  love  to  hear,  a  story  that  will  thrill  your  hearts  and 
make  you  glad  as  long  as  you  live  that  a  kind  hand  has  done 
so  much  for  us  all. 

Listen  to  the  story  of  the  soil. 

If  you  strike  an  iron  bar  deep  down  into  the  ground,  it  will 
not  go  so  very  far  before  it  reaches  solid  rock.  In  some  places 
your  bar  will  need  to  be  longer  than,  in  others  to  strike  this 
rock;  but  everywhere,  no  matter  where  you  go,  you  will  find 
it,  if  you  go  dieep  enough.  Just 
when  this  stony  jacket  was 
wrapped  round  the  earth,  or  how 
it  was  done,  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly, save  that  it  is  supposed  that 
once  the  globe  was  a  great  ball 
of  fire.  Something  happened  to 
make  it  grow  cold  little  by  little; 
and  as  it  cooled,  it  grew  harder 
and  harder,  until  at  last  the  crust 
became  rock.  It  is  this  which 
your  bar  strikes  when  you  drive 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

After  the  covering  of  stone 
had  been  drawn  about  the  earth, 
Nature  began  to  do  wonderful 
things  with  it.  She  sent  great 
masses  of  ice  down  from  the 
north  to  crush  it  and  grind  it  to 
powder.  Even  now  we  may  find 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  deep 
crevices  in  the  solid  rock  where 
these  chisels  of  ice  cut  their  way 
along.  She  hurled  storms  and 
swift  floods  upon  the  stony  cover- 
ing earth  had  drawn  about  her- 
self, tearing  tons  and  tons  of  tiny 
particles  from  the  rock.  She 
chilled  the  rock  with  frost  and 
tore  it  into  fragments  in  that  way. 
She  pounded  it  with  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  from  within,  throw- 
ing up  hills  and  mountains  and 
making  channels  through  which 
rivers  rushed.  The  waters  from 
these  streams  crushed  millions  of 
tons  more  from  the  rock  and  car- 
ried them  away  to  be  dropped  in 
the  hollow  places  in  the  earth's 
surface.  She  lashed  the  earth 
with  winds  which  lifted  clouds  of  dust  and  sand  and  whirled 
them  far  and  near,  grinding  the  particles  still  finer. 

By  and  by  she  grew  kinder  and  worked  in  gentler  ways. 
Plants  began  to  spring  up  in  the  ground-up  rock.  These  grew 
old  and  dropped  back  upon  the  sand,  making  a  rich  mold.  So 
for  ages  and  ages  Nature  toiled  on,  and  finally  she  had  the 
earth  so  well  fitted  with  soil  that  men  and  higher  forms  of 
plants  and  animals  could  live  upon  it.  Not  yet  is  the  work 
done,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  so  that  you  and  I  can 
live  here  and  enjoy  this  world  so  full  of  joy  and  beauty. 

The  little  fragments  torn  from  the  rock,  together  with  the 
softer  mold  which  came  from  the  simpler  forms  of  plant  life, 
make  up  the  soil  as  we  see  it.  It  is  into  the  bosom  of  this  soil 
that  we  drop  the  seeds  of  the  crops  we  wish  to  grow.  It  is  this 
friendly  soil  that  takes  the  little  seeds  we  let  fall,  the  kernel 
which  seems  so  dead,  or  the  bulb  that  looks  so  cold  and  lifeless, 
and  pushes  them  up  into  the  air  and  sunlight.  It  is  the  soil 
viihich  ripens  the  plant  and  brings  us  the  harvest,  by  the  help  of 
the  air  and  the  sunshine.  It  is  the  soil  which  gives  us  life  itself 
and^  every  good  thing  we  have !  And  that  is  why  we  read  about 
it  and  study  it  so  carefully.   Isn't  it  a  wonderful  thing  to  study? 


For  the  Young  Agriculturist  to 
Read,  Write  and  Remember 

By  M.  G.  Rambo 

When  one  pouts  about  his  work,  he  just  putters 
along. 

Smiles  drive  troubles  miles  away. 

A  robin  is  cheerful  all  the  day  long,  and  he 
begins  it  with  a  song. 

The  kind  word  is  the  only  kind  to  speak. 

A  sweet  voice  is  perfume  from  the  heart's 
flower-garden. 

A  rabbit  has  long  ears,  but  it  carries  a  short  tail. 

You  cannot  tell  how  pretty  the  sunrise  is  with  a 
morning  frown  on  your  face. 

The  task  always  looks  bigger  to  "wait-a-minute" 
than  it  does  to  "do-it-now. " 

When  one  always  does  his  best,  his  best  keeps 
getting  better. 

Don't  put  on  good  manners  for  company;  wear 
them  all  the  time. 

There  is  no  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  on  your  face. 
Willing  hands  are  the  prettiest. 


THE  Soil  and  Its 
Water,  by  Paul  H. 
Brown  —  You  all 

want  to  know  something 
about  the  soil.  All  we 
have  to  eat  and  to  drink 
and  to  wear  comes  from 
the  soil.  The  more  fer- 
tile the  soil,  the  larger 
■crops  it  will  give;  but 
there  must  be  the  right 
amount  of  water,  or,  as 
we  say,  moisture,  in  it. 
So,  it  seems  to  me  we 
had  best  learn  about  soil 
moisture  and  its  way  of 
doing  things  before  we 
study  the  soil  itself. 

Now  the  soil  is  made 
up  of  very  little  pieces,  so  fine  you  cannot  see  the  smallest  ones 
without  a  microscope.  These  are  little  pieces  of  rock,  ground 
fine  and  mixed  with  rotted  plants.  These  tiny,  tiny  pieces  do 
not  fit  together  tightly,  but  lie  like  hard  coal  lies  in  the  bin, 
with  plenty  of  air  spaces  between  the  broken  bits.  Remember, 
there  are  very  tiny  air  spaces  between  each  bit  of  the  soil  and 
the  other  tiny  bits  which  surround  it. 

When  there  is  water  in  the  soil,  it  fills  these  spaces.  If  each 
grain  of  soil  has  a  little  film  of  water  around  it,  the  soil  is 
damp,  but  not  muddy.  That  water  in  the  tiny  spaces  between 
the  bits  of  soil  is  called  capillary  water.  Capillary  water  will 
not  drain  off,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  soil 
is  by  means  of  the  living  roots  of  the  crops  or  by  the  sun's 
drying  it  up. 

This  capillary  water  works  through  the  soil  in  the  same  way 
that  oil  works  through  a  lamp-wick.  As  it  burns  at  the  top  of 
the  wick,  more  works  up  through  the  wick  from  the  oil  in  the 
lamp.  As  the  capillary  water  is  taken  up  by  the  crop  roots, 
more  is  drawn  to  the  place  where  the  roots  are  taking  it  away. 

Capillary  water  works  sidewise 
through  the  soil,  as  well  as  up- 
ward. When  there  is  more  water 
than  is  needed  to  give  every  grain 
of  soil  a  film  of  water  around  it, 
the  soil  is  muddy  and  the  extra 
water  which  makes  it  so  is  called 
gravitational  water. 

Crops  cannot  grow  without 
capillary  water,  but  gravitational 
water  hurts  them,  for  it  keeps  the 
air  out  almost  entirely,  and  plant 
roots  must  have  air.  The  gravita- 
tional water  fills  up  the  stock  of 
capillary  water  when  it  rains,  and 
usually  it  soon  drains  away.  If 
it  does  not,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  get  it  out  of  the  soil,  if 
the  soil  is  to  yield  a  good  crop. 
Gravitational  water  can  be  run  out 
of  a  field  through  tile-dfains,  but 
capillary  water  cannot  be  taken 
out  of  the  soil  in  this  way.  It 
clings  to  the  grains  of  soil  and 
will  not  run  off.  The  finer  the 
soil,  the  more  capillary  water  it 
will  hold,  because  you  see  there  is 
a  little  film  of  water  around  each 
grain  of  soil,  and  the  more  tiny 
pieces  there  are  with  water  films 
about  them,  the  more  capillary 
water  there  is  in  the  field. 

To  make  this  plain,  suppose 
you  had  forty  acres  in  a  field 
and  only  one  fence  around  it,  it 
would  look  like  Fig. 
1.  Now  suppose  you 
cut  that  field  into  four 
fields  and  fence  each 
one,  it  would  look  like 
Fig.  2.  So,  you  see,  I  have  more  fences  and  more 
fencing  in  the  forty  acres  now  than  I  had  at  first ;  but  I  have  no 
more  land  fenced  in.  Just  so  the  water  fences  off  each  little 
grain  of  soil,  and  the  finer  the  grains,  the  more  water  it  requires. 

The  very  small  grains  of  which  any  good  soil  is  made  up, 
are  pushed  apart,  when  given  too  much  water,  and  this  makes 
the  soil  swell.  When  it  dries  out,  the  grains  of  soil  draw  closer 
together,  and  the  soil  shrinks.  When  soil  in  this  way  gets  very 
hard,  it  is  said  to  be  "puddled,"  and  if  plowed  when  too  wet  it 
is  apt  to  dry  in  hard  lumps  and  clods ;  and  this  is  bad  for  the  crops. 

A  sandy  soil  is  coarse-grained,  while  a  clay  soil  is  very 
fine-grained.  Therefore,  a  clay  soil  will  hold  about  twice  as 
tnuch  capillary  water  as  a  sandy  soil.  This  capillary  water  has 
indeed  certain  things  which  go  to  help  make  the  soil  fertile. 
These  I  will  tell  you  about  in  another  lesson. 

Let  me  see  if  you  can  answer  these  questions 
without  looking  back  at  the  words  of  this  lesson  : 
Of  what  is  the  soil  made  up?  What  is  needed  along 
with  a  fertile  soil  to  make  crops  grow?  Name 
the  two  kinds  of  soil  water?  What  is  the  use 
of  each?    What  kind  of  soil  holds  most  water? 


Fig.  I 


Fig.  2 


The  Spelling  Lesson 
Ag-ri-cul-ture 
Mi-cro-scope 

^1  1_  Relating  to  fine  hair-like  tubes, 

\^Ap-n-l<X-iy    or  tiny  spaces 

G.  .  f    Moving  because  of  its 

raV-l-ta-tlOn-al   own  weight,  or  by  the 
force  or  gravity 

Ac-com-plished 

P" Jjjj   A  covering  like  a  very  thin  skin  or 


membrane 


If  s  Baker's 

and 
It's  Delicious 


Made  by  a  perfect  mechanical 
process  from  high  grade  cocoa 
beans,  scientifically  blended,  it  is  of 
the  finest  quality,  full  strength  and 
absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and 
1  lb,  cans,  net  weight 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipe* 
Sent  Free 

Walter  Baker  &Co.Ltd. 

Established  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES— i 

Save  18.00  to  $22.00  on 

HOOSIER 
RANGES 

AND 

HEATERS 

Why  not  buy  the  best  when 
you  can  buy^thematsuchlow,  un- 
'heard-of  Factory  Prices?  THIRTY 
BATS  FREE  TRUL  BEFORE  TOU 
BUT.  Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  an  vthin^ever  produced. 
KS^  SEND   POSTAL    TODAY  FOB 
ODR  FREE  CATALOG  AJiD  PRICES. 

126  State  St.    Marion,  Ind. 


Hoosler  Steel 
j^IOOSIEK^STOTE  FACTORY 


AGENTS!  BiGPROHTs 


The  only  strop- 
per  that  strops 
any  razor 
diag-onally 

Guaranteed 
For  Life 


Sraodt's  patented   Automatio  Ra- 
zor   Stropper.     Automatically  puts 
a  perfect  edge  on  aoy  razor,  OLD  style 
or  SAFETY.   Big  seller.   Every  man    wants  one. 
Write  .  quick    for    terms,    prices    and  territory. 
D.  F.  Brandl  Cutlery  Co..  42  Hudson  St..  N.  Y. 


makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
Costs  2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No 
dirt,  grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white 
light,  more  brilliant  than  electric- 
ity or  acetylene.  None  other  so 
cheap  or  effective.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
313   £.  dth   Street,  Canton,  Olilo 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farm  and  Fire- 
side in  writing  to  advertisers.  Farm  and  Fireside 
folks  get  the  very  best  attention. 


Cash  or 
Credit 


Factory 
Price 
Book 

400  Stoves 


Why  pay  the  retail  price 
when  you  can  buy  your 
Stove  or  Furnace 
straight  from  the  old  re- 
liable Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company  who  Guaran- 
tee every  stove,  give  you 
400  difiEerent  styles  to 
choose  from  and  save 
you  f 5.00  to  840.00  on  the 
dealer's  price? 

30  Days 
FREE 
TEST 

and  360  Days  Approval 
—the  only  sure-satisfac- 
tion way  to  buy.  Money 
^bacli  and  freight  paid 
both  ways  if  stove  fails 
to  please  after  this  long  test. 

Get  This  FREE  Book 

of  FACTORY  PRICES.  You 
can  buy  so  close  you'll  get;  a 
bigger,  better  stove  than  you 
planned  at  far  less  than  you 
expected  to  spend.  Every 
stove  shipped  same  day  or- 
der is  received.  Send  for  fhe 
Factory  Price  Book,iio.  1S3. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  MIrs. 
Kalamazoor  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  toYoM  To 
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1975 — Kimono-Waist  with 
Double  Collar 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36,  38  eind  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust,  two  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
twenty-two-inch  materisLl,  or  one  and  three-fourths 
yards  of  thirty-stx-inch  material,  with  three  fourths 
of  a  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming 

THE  question  of  whether  the  spring 
girl  is  straight  up  and  down  is  one 
every  woman  is  asking  just  now.  The 
answer  is  yes,  though  there  is  a  tendency, 
and  a  strong  tendency,  toward  wider 
effects.  In  considering  these  fashion 
changes,  let  us  begin  with  the  skirts. 
Everywhere  there  are  rumors  of  wider 
skirts,  but  as  yet  the  actual  width  is  but 
two  and  one-half  yards.  Many  of  the 
skirts,  however,  have  what  is  known  as 
the  "kick  plait''  toward  the  hem,  to  make 
walking  more  of  a  pleasure  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  new  skirts 
have  the  hem  slashed  in  front  or  at  both 
sides,  while  others  show  overlapping 
panels  at  both  front  and  back.  They  are 
called  the  "bill-book"  skirts.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  of  course,  that  all  skirts  are 
still  unlined. 

Of  almost  as  much  importance  as  the 
tailored  skirt  is  the  tailored  coat.  This 
season  it  is  quite  short,  varying  from 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches.  It  is  severe 
in  style  with  rather  straight  lines,  tending 
just  a  trifle  to  the  form-fitting  eft'ect.  The 
two  fashions  which  prevail  the  most  are 
the  lapped-over  effect  and  the  cutaway. 
One  is  quite  as  modish  as  the  other.  The 
correct  coat-sleeve  is  the  two-piece,  long, 
plain  sleeve,  set  in  with  no  fulness  at  the 
shoulder. 

About  sleeves  in  general  it  is  hard  to 
predict,  for  it  always  seems  to  be  the 
imexpected  that  happens.  However,  many 
kimono  sleeves  will  be  worn,  though  the 
set-in  sleeve  will  predominate.  It  appears 
in  many  varied  forms.  It  is  put  in  at  the 
armhole  plain;  sometimes  this  armhole  is 
the  normal  size,  and  then  again  it  is 
extremely  large.  The  set-in  slee\'e  will 
also  be  worn  having  a  bell  shape  at  the 
wrist,  or  this  bell  effect  will  appear  at  the 
elbow  as  a  partial  covering  to  the  puff 
which  peeps  out  beneath  it.  The  majority 
of  sleeves  will  be  three-quarter  length  and 
medium  in  size,  though  tailored  coats, 
shirt-waists  and  some  of  the  plain  dresses 
will  have  the  long  sleeves. 

And  last,  bvit  not  least,  a  word  or  two 
about  the  waist-line.  In  most  of  the 
dresses  for  spring  it  is  normal,  though  the 
high-waist  effect  will  still  be  worn. 
Modified    basques    are    now  fashionable. 


Talk  About  Spring  Fashions 


The  New  Styles,  Colors  and  Fabrics 

By  Grace  Margaret  Gould 


1965— Semi-Fitted  Two-Button 
Coat 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38.  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measures.  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size,  or  36-inch  bust,  three  and  three-fourths  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  matericd,  with  one  -half  yard  of  velvet. 
This  suit  develops  v^ell  in  the   newr  tourist  silks 


No.  1954— Plain  Four-Gored  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36 
inch  waist  measures.  Qusmtity  of  material  required 
for  medium  size,  or  26-inch  waist,  four  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  material   thirty-six   inches  wide 


No.  1966 — Surplice  Waist:  Sleeves  in 
New  Style 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34.  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  meas- 
ures. Quantity*  of  material  for  medium  size,  or  36-inch 
bust,  one  and  one-fourth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  ma- 
terial, with  one  and  one-half  yards  of  contrasting 
matericil  and    seven   eighths    of    a    yard  of  satin 


No.  1967 — Three-Piece  Buttoned-Over  Skirt 

Pattern  cut  for  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meas- 
ures. Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size, 
or^  26-inch  waist,  three  and  seven-eighths  yards  of 
thirty  -  six  -  inch  material,  with  one  yard  of  satin 


No.  1799 — Combination  Petticoat  and  Corset-Cover 

Pattern  cut  for  32,  34,  36  and  38  inch  bust  measures,  ^  Quantity  of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or 
36-inch  bust,   three   and  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with  three  yards  of  embroidery 


No.  1988— Misses*  Plain  Tailored 
Shirt-Waist 
Pattern   cut   for   12,    14,    16  and    18  year  "sizes 

No.  1989— Misses'  High-Waisted  Skirt 
Pattern  cut   for    12,    14,    16  and   18  year  sizes 


jx  JUST  four  days  the  new  spring  catalogue  of  Woman's  Home  Companion 
*  patterns  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  Its  price  is  four  cents.  Send  in  your 
order  to-day,  for  you  will  need  this  guide  to  correct  dressing  in  choosing  your 
new  spring  and  summer  clothes.  For  every  design  illustrated  in  this  catalogue 
there  is  a  ten-cent  pattern.  Both  patterns  and  catalogue  may  be  ordered  from 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Pattern  Department, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  1538  California  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Our  Special  Premium  Offer 

To  any  Farm  and  Fireside  reader  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  special  club  price  of  35  cents,  we  will  give,  as  a 
premium,  one  Woman's  Home  Companion  pattern.  Send  the  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  1983 — Mannish  Waist  with 
Tucked  Front 

Pattern  cut  for  32.  34,  36.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inch 
bust  measures.  Quantity  of  materied  required  for 
medium  size,  or  36  -  inch  bust,  two  and  one- 
fourth  yards  of  thirty  -  six  -  inch  material.  Tliis 
shirt-waist  with  double  group  of  tucks  is  an 
especially  stylish  one 


IN  SELECTING  new  spring  clothes, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
materials  used  in  developing  them. 
This  season  the  new  materials  are  divided 
into  four  groups  :  tailored  cloths  and  heavy 
silks  for  street  clothes,  foulards,  taffetas 
and  soft  materials,  like  voiles  or  eolienne 
cloth,  for  the  afternoon  costumes,  and  for 
evening  wear  there  are  two  distinct  groups. 
To  the  first  belong  the  sheer  voiles  and 
chiffons,  and  to  the  second  group,  taffeta 
silks.  In  considering  the  fabrics,  they  are 
described  in  the  order  spoken  of  above. 
Beginning  with  the  fabrics  for  the  tailored 
suit,  cloth  has  a  rival,  and  a  decided  rival, 
in  the  new  tourist  silks,  which  come  in  the 
most  mannish  of  patterns,  such  as  stripes 
and  herringbone  effects.  Tourist  silk  is 
an  excellent  material  for  warm-weather 
wear,  for,  although  it  is  light  in  weight,  it 
possesses  the  necessary  body  for  a  fabric 
designed  for  tailored  use,  and  it  will  stand 
the  strain  of  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Although  these  silks  will  be  used  by 
many,  the  large  majority  will  still  cling  to 
cloths.  This  spring  the  cloths  are  rather 
smooth  in  finish,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  mixed  cheviots,  and  although 
they  are  light  in  weight,  they  suggest 
heaviness  and  roughness.  In  black-and- 
white  mixtures,  in  grays,  tans  and  odd- 
shaded  blues  they  are  very  modish  and 
effective  combined  with  black.  Of  the 
smooth-finished  cloths,  worsted  and  man- 
nish tailored  cloths  are  the  most  modish. 
The  mannish  cloths  follow  very  closely 
the  designs  in  the  materials  used  for  men's 
suits  and  are  in  tan,  gray  and  dark  blue. 
Rather  indefinite  stripes  in  contrasting 
tones  are  seen  in  these  cloths,  while  in  the 
worsteds  the  stripe  is  quite  definite,  con- 
trasting with  the  material,  or  in  the  same 
color  in  a  darker  tone. 

Appropriate  fabrics  for  afternoon  gowns 
are  now  considered.  Foulard  again  heads 
the  list,  though  foulard  in  many  new  and 
charming  designs.  One  has  a  border  in  a 
contrasting  color  and  is  finished  at  the 
bottom  to  simulate  the  much-used  fringe. 
Others  show  conventional  and  dotted 
effects. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  groups  are  the 
soft,  filmy  fabrics  in  flowered  patterns  and 
their  rival,  the  new  taffeta  in  plain  colors, 
in  stripes  and  in  changeable  tones. 


No.  1804 


Tucked  Dress 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Compeiny 


Pattern  cut  for  12,  14,  16  and  18  year  sizes.  Quan- 
tity of  material  required  for  medium  size,  or  1 4  years, 
six  yards  of  twenty-two-inch  material,  or  three  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material,  with 
one-half  yard  of  contrasting  material  for  trimming 


The  Gift  Club's  Mail-Bag 

By  Jean  West,  Secretary 


AND  still  they  come— these  many  let- 
A\  ters  from  our  Gift  Club  girls  all 
■*•  ^over  the  country!  Such  jolly,  rol- 
licking letters  they  are,  too!  Just  over- 
flowing with  brightness  and  good  cheer 
and  the  one  important  thing  that  makes 
for  success — enthusiasm!  Would  you  like 
to  read  a  few  of  these  letters  with  me? 
Here  they  are : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  joined  The  Gift  Club!  Ifs 
been  one  never-ending  blessing  to  me. 
And  I  don't  mean  the  gifts  alone,  fine 
as  they  are.  Your  friendly  letters  and 
help  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  to 
do  a  great  many  things  that  once 
seemed  impossible.  It's  great  to  be  in 
such  close  touch  with  other  girls.  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  that  last  box 
of  stationery!  M.  D.,  Kansas. 

The  stationery?  Oh,  that's  just  one  of 
the  many  "extras"  of  The  Gift  Club.  But 
our  girls  cannot  seem  to  get  used  to  these 
surprises.    Just  listen : 

De-^r  Miss  West — 

Are  you  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  a  really, 
truly  flesh-and-blood  giirl  ?  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  I  can  get  the  very 
thing  I've  been  pining  for — -a  silver 
comb  and  brush  set — without  spending 
a  penny  for  it.  Do  satisfy  my  curiosity 
and  tell  me  your  secret.    J.  L.,  Indiana. 

Now  if  Miss  J.  L.  of  Indiana  could  have 
read  this  letter,  which  came  in  the  same 
mail,  her  doubts  would  have  been  set  at 
rest : 

Dear  Miss  Jean — • 

The  beautiful  silver  toilet-set  just 
arrived,  and  to  say  I'm  delighted  does 
not  half  express  it.  I'm  just  "tickled 
to  death !"  Really,  I  had  no  idea  the 
set  could  be  so  lovely,  for  I  did  almost 
nothing  to  earn  it.  I  can't  just  make  up 
my  mind  -what  I  want  next,  but  I  think 
it  .  will  be  the  bracelet. 

Minnie  N.,  Ohio. 


And  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Club  girl  in 
Maryland  who  has  just  received  her 
bracelet.  She  says,  "It's  the  prettiest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  I  like  it  lots  better 
than  my  sister's.  And  she  got  hers  when 
she  graduated,  so  I  know  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money."  Next  comes  a  letter  from  a  little 
girl  who  teaches  school  in  a  village  in 
Wisconsin  : 

Dear  Miss  West — 

If  you  knew  what  a  comfort  that  big 
roomy  handbag  has  been,  you  would  be 
glad  that  you  sent  it  to  me.  I  carry  it 
to  and  from  school  just  loaded  down 
with  papers  and  things  ;  and  then  there's 
the  fountain-pen !  I  know  I've  thanked 
you  for  it  a  dozen  times  before,  but  I 
must  tell  you  once  more  how  much  I 
appreciate  and  use  it.  There  are  many 
more  Club  gifts  that  I  want,  and  you'll 
hear  from  me  again  before  long. 

D.  O.,  Wisconsin. 

So  many  of  our  girls  prefer  The  Gift 
Club's  silver  to  all  our  other  presents. 

Dear  Miss  West — 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you 
and  tell  you  that  I  got  those  very  pretty 
teaspoons.  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  so  pretty.  I  showed  them  to  my 
sister  the  other  day,  and  she  asked  me 
what  I  gave  for  them  and,  of  course, 
was  surprised  when  I  told  her  nothing. 
I  told  her  about  The  Gift  Club,  and  she 
thought  it -was  just  grand.  I  think  so, 
too,  and  I  know  that  all  the  other  girls 
who  belong  think  it  is  just  what  lonely 
girls  have  wished  for.    E.  H.,  Missouri. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  gifts  for  yourself  with- 
out spending  a  penny  for  them,  just  write 
to-day  to 

Secretary,  The  Gift  Club, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Some  New  Books 

And  a  Word  About  Them 


Dairy   Cattle  and  Milk  Production,  by 

Clarence  H.  Eckles,  Professor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry,  University  of  Missouri,  con- 
tains a  clear  statement  of  the  common 
dairy  problems.  It  takes  up  breeds,  feed- 
ing and  diseases,  so  that  anyone  can  un- 
derstand the  work.  Pages  342;  illustrated; 
price,  $1.60  net;  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  North  Carolina — The  volume  for 
1911  is  a  large  and  very  valuable  one.  It 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  Carolina 
farmer — and  should  be  studied. 

Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,  or  Per- 
manent Agriculture  in  China,  Korea  and 
Japan,  by  F.  H.  King.  Our  readers  have 
been  permitted  to  see  some  portions  of 
this  rich  treat  for  farmers'  minds.  Doctor 
King  took  to  the  Orient  a  mind  trained  in 
the  principles  of  agriculture  and  eyes  open 
to  every  interesting  thing.  He  found  and 
brought  back  a  feast  of  good  things  for 
the  western  world.  No  farmer  who  seeks 
knowledge  of  ways  to  make  the  soil 
respond  to  intensive  farming  should  fail 
to  read  this  book.  It  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. Published  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  King, 
widow  of  the  author,  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin.  450  pages,  246  illustrations,  $2.50. 

■  Farmers'  Manual  of  Law,  by  Hugh 
Evander  Willis.  This  is  a  450-page  vol- 
ume, the  purpose  of  which  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  its  title.  Men  who  have  long 
practised  law  and  retired  gradually  lose 
confidence  in  their  own  knowledge  of  it, 
and  adopt  the  policy  of  going  to  a  man 
actually  engaged  in  the  profession  when- 
ever business  requires  legal  skill.  The 
man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for 
a  client,  but  if  he  is  going  to  be  one  we 
know  of  no  better  book  for  him  than  the 
very  excellent  treatise  under  considera- 
tion. We  think  it  likely  that  its  extensive 
use  by  farmers  will  tend  to  make  business 
good — for  the  regular  lawyers.  Orange 
Judd  Company. 

County  Schools  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Economy  in  Wisconsin,  by  A. 

A.  Johnson,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Good  material  for  those 
studying  agricultural  education. 

Dry-Farming  Investigations  in  Mon- 
tana, by  Atkinson  and  Nelson,  Montana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  One  of 
the  best  bulletins  on  dry  farming  we  have 
seen — covers  results  of  six  years'  work. 

"School  Agriculture."  A  monthly  bul- 
letin (of  which  September,  191  f,  is  No.  1) 
published  by  the  West  Virginia  College 


of  Agriculture  at  Morgantown.  Teachers 
and  parents  should  write  for  it.  The  first 
issue  deals  with  "Selecting  Seed  Corn  and 
Corn  Improvement."  It  is  sent  free  to 
West  Virginia  people. 

Pecans;  Second  Bulletin,  by  W.  N. 
Hutt.  A  very  valuable  publication  on  the 
culture  of  the  king  of  all  nuts.  Shows 
that  one  need  not  wait  a  generation  for 
returns,  and  gives  descriptions  of  two  fine 
varieties,  the  Mantura  and  Appomattox, 
which  merit  extensive  'tests  in  elevated 
regions  and  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania 
and  southern  Iowa.  Address  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  this  bulletin. 

Uncle  Ike  on  the  Law  of 
Compensation 

By  John  Brown  Jewett 

A  WAY  back  in  primeval  times. 

When  industry  began. 
It  wasn't  very  thrifty-like 
To  be  a  busy  man. 

For  when  you'd  hunt  a  mammoth  down, 

Or  spear  a  juicy  fish. 
The  game  belonged  to  all  the  tribe, 

To  make  a  common  dish. 

'Twas  tribal  law — compulsory; 

There  was  no  private  pelf; 
You  might  say  there  was  not  such  thing 

As  workin'  for  yourself. 

And  consequently  selfishness 
Had  scarcely  learned  to  sprout ; 

It  took  two  hundred  thousand  years 
To  bring  that  motive  out. 

And  it  -may  take  as  long,  perhaps,. 

To  lose  it  from  our  race. 
For  time  does  hate  to  change  a  thing 

That  it  has  fixed  in  place. 

But  somehow  that  primeval  law 
Which  made  man  serve  his  kind 

Seems  never  to  have  joined  the  things 
That  progress  leaves  behind. 

Though  in  a  nation's  statute-book 

It  now  would  be  amiss. 
Our  social  evolution  shows 

No  plainer  truth  than  this : 

You  still  must  serve  your  fellow  man. 

And  fellow  woman,  too. 
To  find  a  living  for  yourself 

In  anything  you  do. 

If  }'ou  want  to  be  miserable,  think  about 
yourself — about  what  you  want,  what  you 
like,  what  respect  people  ought  to  pay  to 
you,  and  what  people  think  of  you. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 


Anty  Dnxdg'e  on  automobile  stains 


Mrs.  P.  R.  Osperous — ^"Oh,  John,  how  am  I  ever  going 
to  get  that  grease  out  of  your  shirt  ?  I  almost  wish 
you  had  kept  the  cutunder  and  we  didn't  have  an 
automobile.  I  have  to  boil  the  clothes  twice  as  long 
as  I  did  before." 

Anty  Drudge — "Since  you've  spent  $1,500  for  one  mod- 
ern improvement,  just  spend  5  cents  for  another. 
Get  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  Wash  your  clothes 
with  it  in  cool  or  lukewarm  water.  It  will  take  out 
grease  spots  like  magic  and  leave  the  clothes  cleaner 
than  you  could  with  hot  water  and  common  soap." 

Did  your  boiler  ever  spring  aleak 
when  you  had  just  filled  it  with  heavy 
clothes?  Or,  after  you  had  carefully 
washed  your  best  white  waist  or  your  hus- 
band's boiled  shirt,  did  you  ever  discover 
that  a  rust  spot  had  ruined  them?  Why  do 
you  use  a  boiler,  anyhow?  Don't  you  know 
the  new  way  to  wash? — the  Fels-Naptha 
way?  It's  a  godsend  to  tired  women.  Saves 
all  the  fuss  and  bother  and  most  of  the 
work.  Fels-Naptha  Soap  makes  washing 
almost  a  pleasure.  You  don't  need  a  boiler 
— just  a  cake  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  some 
cool  or  lukewarm  water — and  you  do  the 
wash  in  half  the  time  it  used  to  take. 

For  full  particulars,  write  Fels-Naptha,  Philadelphia 


Who  Wants  a  Talking  Doll? 

\^7E  want  every  little  girl  in 
Farm  and  Fireside's  ex- 
tensive family  to  have  one  of 
these  beautiful  talking  dolls.  Just 
think,  this  doll  says  "Papa"  and 
"Mama,"  and  cries  just  like  a 
real  baby.  She  opens  and  closes 
her  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep,  and 
with  her  pretty  face  and  beautiful 
hair  is  just  the  doll  that  every 
girl  will  want.  Her  limbs  are 
jointed,  and  her  dress  and  hat  are 
tastefully   and   prettily  trimmed. 

This  doll  is  manufactured 
abroad,  in  the  country  where  all 
of  the  best  dolls  are  made,  and  we 
have  gone  to  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  in  order  to  secure 
this  doll  for  our  little  ones.  But 
we  count  this  as  nothing  against 
the  pleasure  that  we  know  this 
doll  will  give  to  the  children,  and 
we  want  every  little  girl  in  our 
large  family  to  have  one. 

Thi3  Wonderful  Doll 

Write  us  to-day,  saying  that  you  want  to  obtain  Farm  and 
Fireside's  Beautiful  Talking  and  Sleeping  Doll.  We  will  then  y  ^ 
give  you  full  particulars  how  the  Doll  can  be  obtained  with-  ^'^i^ 
out  one  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

WRITB    A.T    ONCE  TO 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIHL.D, 


OHIO 


Our 
Biggest 
Pony  Contest 
Now  Ready 


You  Can 
Win  This 
Pony 
and  His 
Whole 
Outfit 


Three  Beautiful  Ponies  for  Our  Girls  and  Boys 


Every  Farm  and  Fireside  boy  and  girl  will  welcome  this  glorious 
news.  The  Pony  Man  has  three  more  handsome  ponies  and  com- 
plete outfits  to  give  Farm  and  Fireside's  boy  and  girl  friends. 
Prince,  the  pony  pictured  above,  is  the  First  Prize.  He  certainly  is 
a  beauty.  I  think  that  Prince  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  Shetland 
Pony  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  soft  silky  brown  hair,  full,  elegant 
mane  and  stands  only  39  inches  high.    He  weighs  just  325  pounds. 


My,  but  he  can  make  the  buggy  hum.  Besides,  he  is  the  finest  playfel- 
low in  the  world,  chuck  full  of  mischief,  but  as  kind  and  gentle  as 
can  be.  The  Second  and  Third  Prize  Ponies,  Dandy  and  Dick,  are 
also  mighty  fine  ponies.  The  First  and  Second  Prize  Pony  Outfits 
will  consist  of  one  high-quality  pony  buggy,  one  nickel-plated  har- 
ness complete.  The  Third  Prize  Pony  Outfit,  one  handsome  Poriy 
Saddle  and  high-grade  imported  Riding  Bridle. 


Read  How  to  Win  Prince 


As  soon  as  the  Pony  Man  hears  from  you  he  will  tell 
you  how  to  become  a  contestant  for  one  of  these  ponies. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  you  can't  win.  You 
can!  Our  Pony  Offer  is  so  easy  and  generous  that  any 
boy  or  girl  who  really  wants  to  can  be  a  winner.  Farm 
and  Fireside  has  already  given  away  to  boy  and  girl 
friends  more  than  thirty  ponies.  Remember,  these  are  really 
and  truly  full-blooded  Shetland  Ponies.  The  banker, 
postmaster  or  any  business  man  will  tell  you  that  Farm 
and  Fireside  is  published  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
largest  publishing  houses  in  the  United  States,  so  you 
see  we  can  well  afford  to  treat  our  little 
friends  generously,  besides  it  helps  to  ad- 
vertise the  paper.  Don't  you  think  Prince 
a  handsome  reward  for  doing  us  a  little  favor  ? 

Every  Contestant  Gets 
a  Prize 

In  this  Contest,  you  simply  can't  help  being  a 
Winner,  because  every  single  contestant  gets  a 
prize.  We  absolutely  guarantee  a  prize  to  every 
Pony  worker.  We  want  every  Farm  and  Fire- 
side boy  and  girl  to  take  part  and  win  a  hand- 
some reward.  Just  as  soon  as  you  become  an 
enrolled  contestant,  you  are  sure  of  a  big  prize. 
And  what  is  more,  just  as  soon  as  you  become 
an  actual  contestant,  in  addition  to  all  the  prizes, 
F.\RM  AND  Fireside  will  pay  you  in  cash  for 
every  subscription  you  get. 

3  Ponies  and  Outfits 
500  Magnificent  Prizes 
$3,000.00  In  Cash 

Farm  and  Fireside  is  going  to  give  away 
three  Fine  Pony  Outfits  to  its  boys  and  girls 
who  take  part  in  this  Contest.  You  surely  can 
win  one  of  these  handsome  prizes.  Just  start 
to-day.  There  are  still  more  prizes!  All  told 
five  hundred  Grand  Prizes  are  offered,  including 
three  elegant  Pony  Outfits,  three  handsome 
Pianos,  Talking-Machines,  an  Estey  Organ, 
Bicycles,  Gold  Watches, .  Shotguns,  Cameras 
and  everything  that  a  boy  or  girl  might  want. 


The  task  we  ask  you  to  perform  will  not  be  hard  at  all  for  you.  You  will  really 
find  it  the  jolliest  kind  of  sport.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  known  everywhere  as 
the  best  farm  and  family  paper  published,  and  has  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  subscribers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Our  contests  are 
absolutely  fair  and  square,  and  no  matter  where  you  live  you  stand 
an  equal  chance  of  getting  Prince.  He  will  be  sent  direct  to  the 
home  of  the  winner,  without  cost,  all  shipping 
charges  prepaid.  You  must  send  in  your  name 
and  address  to  the  Pony  Man  right  away. 

Some  Girls  and  Boys  Who  Have 
Won  Pony  Outfits 

Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  boys  and 
girls  who  have  won  Farm  and  Fireside  Ponies. 
If  you  write  any  of  these  children,  be  sure  to 
enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  your  reply. 


I<ena  Collins.  Mason,  Ohio, 
Wilbur  Coiy,  R  9,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Alf  Erickson,  R  2,  Stanhope,  la. 
L.  K.  Foreman,  Osceola  Uills,  Pa. 
Verne  Fulton,  North  Lawrence.  O. 
Virginia  Jamison.  lola,  Kansas. 
Howard  C.  Laidlaw,  Walton,  K.  Y. 
Margie  Lawson.  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


Viva  iMc^'^tt.  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
Dorothy  Miller.  Franltlinville,  0. 
Herman  Morton, Kemersville.N.C. 
lona  Morton,  Kernersville,  N.  C. 
Irma  Musante,New  London, Conn. 
Tom  C.  Pennington,  London,  K.v. 
Lena  Purchell,  Halcottsville,  N.  Y. 
Allen  Webber,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


Here  is  "Prince" 


Write  to  the  Pony  Man  To-day 


Do  it  this  very  minute.  You  can  be  the  first  to  start,  and  that  means  a  big  advantage. 
Send  to  the  Pony  Man  to-day  for  complete  information  about  the  new  Pony  Contest.  Sit 
right  down  and  write  the  Pony  Man  a  letter  or  post-card,  or  send  the  coupon  on  the  corner 
of  this  page.  Be  sure  to  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  so  that  there  would  be  no 
mistake  in  sending  you  the  Pony  should  you  be  a  winner.  The  task  the  Pony  Man  will 
require  of  you  in  order  to  win  a  Pony  is  something  that  any  boy  or  girl  who  can  drive  a 
Pony  can  do.  You  will  get  a  letter  from  the  Pony  Man  telling  you  just  how  to  win  Prince, 
together  with  complete  information  and  all  necessary  material  to  start  right  in  and  win. 
It  is  very  important  that  you  should  send  in  at  once.  It  won't  cost  you  a  penny  and  does 
not  bind  you  to  do  a  single  thing.  Don't  wait,  but  write  to-day.  Now.  Write  the  Pony 
Man  for  contest  order  blanks  and  full  information  about  the  new  Pony  Contest  right  avvay. 
If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  big  prize  and  become  an  enrolled  contestant  at  once,  just 
ask  ten  of  your  friends  to  give  you  25  cents  each  for  an  eight-month  subscription  to  Farm 
AKD  Fireside.  You  will  have  ten  Pony  Credits  and  be  a  full-fledged  contestant  for  sure. 
You  keep  5  cents  out  of  each  subscription  as  your  cash  commission. 


Don't  Wait— Start  Now 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  a  prize  right  away  and  become  an 
enrolled  contestant,  don't  wait  until  you  get  your  package  fro 
the  Pony  ^lan,  but  start  right  out  and  get  ten  friends  each  to 
give  you  25  cents  for  an  eight-months'  tri"'  ■< 
subscription  to   Farm   and  Fireside 
Keep  50  cents  for  j'ourself  as  commis 
sion,  and  send  $2.00  to  the  Pony  Man. 
Then  you  will  be  an  enrolled  con 
testant  and  a  prize-winner  sure 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  subscrip-  ^ci'^  B 
tions  to  F.\RM  AND  Fireside 
because  it  is  the  best  farm 
and    family   paper  eve 
published.    Fill  out  this 
coupon. 

You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  out 
how  easy  it  really 
is  to  win 
Prince. 


to 


Dear  Poyv  Man: 
Please  let  me  know 
return  mail  how 
win  Prince.  Also 
send  me  free  the  pictures 
Prince  and  the  other 
ponies,  and  complete  infor- 
mation.   1  am  very  anxious  to 
Prince,  so  save  a  place  for 
the  Contest.    I  will  try  to 
become  an   enrolled  contestant  as 
on  as  possible. 


THE  PONY  MAN,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 


Spring  Pleasures 

For  the  Country  Woman  and  Her  Daughters 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 


SO  MANY  of  our  country 
women  feel  they  are  too  busy 
to  spend  time  for  mere  en- 
joyment. Yet  they  seriously  feel 
the  need  of  association  with  other 
women.  Why  not  have  "busy" 
parties  ? 

Here  are  several  which  surely 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste 
of  time : 

Sewing  Party — Get  together  the 
materials  for  the  spring  sewing, 
with  patterns,  thread  and  trim- 
mings. Have  the  machine  in  the  best 
condition,  the  shears  sharpened  and  a 
good  cutting-table  ready.  Cut  out  some 
or  all  of  the  garments,  as  desired. 

Then  invite  the  neighbors  for  an  after- 
noon sewing  party,  with  a  late  supper,  and 
ask  the  men  to  join  you ! 

It  is  surprising  what  a  pile  of  plain 
sewing  will  be  accomplished  and  what  a 
pleasant  visit  can  be  had.  A  neighbor- 
hood club  of  this  kind,  where  each  mem- 
ber is  visited  in  turn,  proves  a  delightful 
solution  of  the  problem  of  spring  and  fall 
sewing,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  social  inter- 
course in  our  rural  districts. 

Supper  should  be  plain  and  substantial. 

The  evening  can  be  passed  in  games  and 
music,  or  in  the  systematic  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  rural  problems. 

A  Quilting  Party  disposes  of  a  tedious 
piece  of  work  very  pleasantly. 

Since  the  revival  of  rag  rugs,  the  most 
progressive  of  country  housewives  are 
proud  to  own  them.  But  the  preparation 
done  by  one  pair  of  hands  is  a  tedious 
matter.  Invite  the  women  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, and  request  each  one  to  bring 
her  shears. 

In  preparation,  press  the  rags,  and  tear 
into  pieces  of  uniform  widths.  Some  of 
them  may  be  very  wide,  graduating  to 
narrow  ones,  according  to  pieces.  Place 
the  same  widths  in  piles  by  themselves 
regardless  of  length.  Lap  the  end  of  one 
piece  about  an  inch  over  another,  and 
pin ;  then  stitch  on  the  machine  close  to 
each  edge  and  twice  between,  making  four 
rows  of  stitching  on  the  lap.  When  a  long 
piece  has  thus  been  made,  join  the  ends 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  an  inch  of 
one  edge  should  lap  past  the  other  at  the 
side  as  a  start  for  cutting.  All  of  the 
rags,  except  the  small,  odd  bits,  are 
quickly  made  into  such  belts.  Each  lady 
can  take  one  of  the  belts  for  cutting,  and 
when  completed,  it  is  ready  to  wind  into 
a  ball,  as  the  sewing  is  already  done. 

A  Mending  Club — In  one  country  local- 
ity the  women  organized  a  mending  club 
which  met  every  Thursday  afternoon  with 
the  members  in  turn.  Each  took  her  own 
mending,  and  only  such  refreshments  as 
fruit,  or  tea  and  cake,  were  served,  as 
they  went  home  for  supper.  These  busy 
women  found  much  help  and  inspiration 
at  these  weekly  gatherings. 

To  make  them  of  real  value,  a  course 
of  readings,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from 
an  agricultural  college  or  the  agricultural 
department,  is  of  immense  value  and  in- 
terest. Or  some  special  topic  for  con- 
versation may  be  chosen  for  each  meeting, 
allowing  each  member  a  stated  time  for 
discussion.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
this  will  change  the  viewpoint  of  many  a 
discouraged  and  discontented  country 
woman. 

A  Topsy-Turvy  Party  —But  the  younger 
members  of  the  community  will  demand 
other  entertainments  in  which  work  has 
no  part.  So  what  could  be  more  appro- 
priate for  the  supposedly  mad  month  of 
March  than  a  Topsy-Turvy  Party?  Do 
everything  in  a  most  unusual  way,  and  it 
will  furnish  no  end  of  fun. 

To  begin  with,  let  the  guests  enter  the 
house  by  the  most  unused  door.  If  there 
is  a  convenient  outside  cellar  door,  lan- 
terns might  be  hung  to  light  the  way,  and 
this  used  as  an  entrance.  Greet  each 
arrival  with  a  queer  remark,  such  as : 
"Good-by,"  or  "Sorry  you  could  not 
come!"  Have  them  remove  their  wraps 
in  the  kitchen. 

Plan  some  peculiar  "twist"  to  all  the 
lamiliar  old  games. 

Supper  might  be  served  in  paper  sacks. 
Let  two  persons  pass  about  the  rooms 
with  a  large  basket  filled  with  the  bags, 
each  tied  with  a  bit  of  white  twine.  Inside 
will  be  sandwiches,  pickles  and  cake  or 
doughnuts  wrapped  daintily  in  waxed 
paper. 

The  hostess  might  then  announce  : 

"Now  you  have  your  supper  in  these 
bags,  you  may  as  well  go  to  the  kitchen 
and  get  ready  to  start  for  home." 

In  the  kitchen  a  table-  should  have  been 
spread  with  dishes,  salads,  coffee  and 
whatever  else  may  be  desired. 

If  after  supper  the  utmost  propriety  is 
observed  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning, it  will  be  even  more  amusing. 


An  April-Fool  Party — One  girl 
gave  a  pleasant  April- Fool  Party. 
She  persuaded  a  neighbor  to  in- 
vite the  young  folks  to  the 
neighbor's  home.  When  they  all 
were  sent  trooping  over  to  the 
girl's  house  instead,  they  experi- 
enced the  first  "fool"  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

When  they  entered  the  house, 
the  only  lights  visible  were  up- 
stairs in  the  rooms  where  they 
were  to  remove  their  wraps.  When 
they  came  back  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  these  rooms  were  dark  and  in 
order.  After  some  searching,  the  wraps 
were  found  dov/n-stairs  in  a  back  hall. 

All  sorts  of  jokes  were  scattered  about 
the  house.  Some  of  them  were  a  tempt- 
ing dish  of  apples  and  oranges  with  the 
insides  scooped  out.  English  walnuts 
with  fortunes  instead  of  meats.  A  hand- 
kerchief tacked  to  the  floor  which,  of 
course,  every  polite  young  man  endeav- 
ored to  pick  up  for  someone.  A  bottom- 
less chair  with  a  cushion  laid  over  the 
top,  which  allowed  one  to  sink  down 
unexpectedly  but  not  disastrously.  Mag- 
azines with  the  leaves  pasted  together. 

Progressive  games  were  played.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  received  a  huge 
bag  of  pop-corn.  When  it  was  eaten,  a 
silver  spoon  was  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bag. 

When  the  guests  were  seated  at  the 
table,  there  was  nothing  whatever  upon  it 
except  the  cloth.  After  a  time  coffee 
and  sandwiches  were  served.  When  these 
were  removed,  a  large  pie  made  by  cov- 
ering a  big  baking-pan  with  a  brown  paper 
"crust"  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  and  each  guest  was  given  the  end 
of  a  ribbon  which  passed  through  a  slit 
in  the  crust.  A  small  plant- jar  was  then 
set  before  each  guest  with  a  tulip  stand- 
ing up  in  the  earth  in  the  jar.  The  stem 
of  each  flower  was  wrapped  carefully  in 
waxed  paper  and  pushed  into  the  vanilla 
ice-cream  with  its  chocolate-sauce  cover- 
ing, with  which  the  jars  were  filled  after 
being  thoroughly  washed  and  lined  with 
waxed  paper.  From  the  pie  each  guest 
drew  a  spoon  and  a  box  of  cake. 


Emergency  Life-Preservers 

By  George  E.  Walsh 
TN  SUDDEN  emergency  on  the  water,  the 
*  value  of  a  life-preserver  is  a  thousand 
times  its  intrinsic  worth  when  not  espe- 
cially needed.  A  great  many  ordinary 
articles  can  be  used  as  life-preservers  if 
one  has  the  quick  wit  to  know  what  to  do 
at  the  right  moment.  It  requires  a  very 
little  support  to  keep  one  up  in  the  water 
until  help  arrives,  but  one  who  does  not 
understand  anything  about  swimming, 
floating  or  treading  water  is  very  apt  to 
lose  his  head,  and  in  his  fright  he  fre- 
quently does  the  wrong  thing. 

Last  summer  a  young  man  who  was  an 
indifferent  swimmer  saved  his  life  by 
knowing  something  about  the  buoyancy  of 
imprisoned  air.  He  was  tipped  over  in  his 
canoe,  and  when  he  came  to  the  surface 
again  the  tide  had  carried  the  c^noe  a 
long  distance  from  him.  But  an  ordinary 
tin-pail,  which  had  been  in  his  canoe, 
floated  within  a  foot  or  two  of  his  head. 
He  grasped  this,  turned  it  upside  down, 
and  threw  both  arms  around  it.  He  had 
sufficient  support  to  keep  him  afloat  for 
hours,  for  the  air  imprisoned  under  the 
pail  held  him  up  easily. 

A  wooden  pail  or,  bucket  holding  as 
little  as  two  gallons  is  sufficient  to  support 
one  in  the  water  if  it  is  inverted  and  held 
firmly  by  both  hands.  One  of  the  queer- 
est life-preservers  is  a  dish-pan.  If  there 
is  nothing  else  handy,  throw  a  dish-pan  to 
the  straggler  in  the  water,  and  if  he  will 
turn  this  upside  down  and  cling  to  it  he 
cannot  sink.  His  head  will  always  be 
above  the  water. 

There  is  the  story  told  of  an  excited  old 
gentleman  throwing  his  silk  hat  off  a 
ferry-boat  to  help  a  struggling  man  in 
the  water.  The  sequel  of  the  story  might 
have  been  different  if  the  swimmer  had 
understood  the  supporting  power  of  a  silk 
hat  when  properly  used.  A  high  hat  in- 
verted so  as  to  imprison  the  air  in  the 
crown  makes  a  most  excellent  life-pre- 
server, and  will  support  one  for  a  long 
time.  Even  a  modern  derby  hat  with  a 
deep  crown  will  keep  one's  head  out  of 
the  water  until  the  hat  gets  soaked  and 
some  of  the  air  escapes. 

How  many  who  go  boating  and  sailing 
ever  imagined  that  the  pink  and  red  para- 
sols or  the  black  umbrellas  carried  for 
sun  or  rain  make  excellent  emergency  life- 
preservers?  If  the  umbrella  is  opened 
and  put  in  the  water  with  the  handle 
down,  and  then  grasped  carefully  by  the 
hands  on  two  sides,  it  will  support  a  man 
or  woman.  It  will  be  impossible  to  sink 
the  person  so  long  as  the  air  is  imprisoned 
under  the  umbrella.   As  the  umbrella,  like 


the  hat,  is  not  absolutely  air-tight,  the  leak 
of  the  air  in  time  will  render  the  life- 
preserver  useless,  but  for  emergencies  to 
save  one's  life  until  help  arrives  the  um- 
brella is  an  excellent  thing. 

It  requires  so  little  to  support  one  in 
the  water  sufficiently  to  keep  the  head 
above  the  surface  that  it  is  a  wonder  so 
many  accidents  end  fatally.  For  instance, 
a  foot-ball  or  one  of  the  big  rubber  balls 
that  children  play  with  will  support  a 
half-grown  lad  and  even  a  young  man. 
Two  of  the  ordinary  air  balloons  sold  for 
five  cents  apiece  in  the  market  will  sup- 
port a  man  in  the  water.  A  cast-off 
bicycle  tire  blown  up  and  thrown  over- 
board is  as  good  a  life-preserver  as  any 
on  the  market.  The  corks  of  twenty  bot- 
tles strung  together  or  put  in  a  bag  will 
keep  one  from  drowning  until  "help 
arrives.  Even  a  tin  dipper  holding  only 
a  quart  of  water  can  be  used  by  an 
exhausted  swimmer  in  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Even  a  thin  water- 
proof coat  which  girls  and  ladies  wear 
to-day  can  be  used.  As  the  coat  is  water- 
proof, it  is  only  a  question  of  opening  it 
and  imprisoning  as  much  air  as  possible 
before  the  sides  are  drawn  down  into  the 
water.  It  will  float  then  like  a  balloon 
and  hold  up  a  full-grown  man  or  woman. 

When  a  person  falls  overboard,  the 
nearest  object  that  will  float  should  be 
thrown  to  him.  If  the  person  is  cool  and 
collected,  a  block  of  wood,  an  oar,  or 
some  other  small  thing  may  save  his  life. 
One  who  cannot  swim  should  learn  in 
advance  how  to  use  articles  which  can  be 
inverted  to  imprison  air,  and  a  little  prac- 
tice with  a  pail,  dish-pan,  umbrella,  ball 
and  balloons,  and  an  old  hat  when  in 
bathing,  will  prepare  him  for  emergencies. 


Wh^  Some  Boys  Have  Left  the 
Farm 

[continued  from  page  31] 
him  through  college,  and  to-day  he  is 
doing  well  in  one  of  our  large  cities. 
Why  not  give  these  bright  boys  a  square 
deal,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  them  on  the  old  farm? 

You  ask,  do  these  children  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  farm  life 
such  as  I  have  given?  Does  the  mule 
become  accustomed  to  the  dark  mine? 
Yes,  so  accustomed  that  to  the  dumb  beast 
there  is  no  darkness,  there  is  no  light. 

Is  not  the  servant  worthy  of  his  hire? 
That  is  the  question  for  the  farm  father 
to  answer.  Away  with  that  innate  feeling 
that,  because  he  is  your  son,  he  must  work 
and  toil  and  labor  for  nothing. 
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EASTER 
Post-Cards  for  You 

WE  want  every  reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side to  have  a  set  of  our  beautiful  Easter 
Post-Cards.  These  cards  are  the  latest  and 
finest  production  of  the  post-card  manufac- 
turer. Just  think,  the  artist  who  designed 
these  cards  worked  on  them  for  more  than  a 
whole  year. 

Magnificent  Designs 

Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  perfect 
display  of  post-card  art.  They  are  beautiful 
be^'ond  comparison.  Each  card  in  the  assort- 
ment we  have-  for  you  is  different,  but  every 
card  is  a  complete  and  perfect  picture.  These 
cards  are  bound  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
your  friends,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
more  like  them  after  our  supply  is  exhausted. 

Each  card  is  printed  in  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen colors  and  gold.  The  variety  is  perfect!}' 
wonderful.  No  two  cards  in  the  assortment 
we  have  for  you  are  alike.  The  gorgeous 
embossing,  rich  colors,  dainty  and  delicate 
touches  brought  out  in  each  card  show  the 
work  of  a  master  artist.  Some  of  the  subjects 
portrayed  in  the  pictures  are  rosy-cheeked 
children,  beautiful  flowers  and  landscapes, 
Easter  rab'j^its,  Easter  eggs. 

OUR  TEN-DAY  OFFERS 

A<r„j.  M«  1  Every  reader  who  sends  us  $1.00  in 
VticI  11U.  1.  payment  of  a  three-year  subscription 
to  Farm  akti  Fireside,  either  new  or  renewal,  will 
receive  as  special  premium  a  set  of  iifty  Easter  Post- 
Cards,  all  charges  prepaid. 

')0c.  in 

payment  ot  a  one-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  either  new  or  renewal,  will 
receive  as  special  premium  a  set  of  fifty  Easter  Post- 
Cards,  all  charges  prepaid. 

ftffpr  Nn  °^  5'°"''  "f'shbors  to  hand 

VIICI  liW.  O.  you  35  cents  each  (special  cinb-raiser 
price)  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. Send  us  the  70  cents  for  the  two  subscriptions, 
and  we  will  send  you  as  special  reward  our  set  of  fifty 
beautiful  Easter  Post-Cards,  all  charges  prepaid. 

Mail  Your  Order  To-day 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


flffpr  Nn  7  Every  reader  who  sends  us  50c. 
Ulicl  nv.  U.    payment  of  a  one-year  subscripti 
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Farm  and  Fireside,  March  16,  191 2 
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Leave  a  Sentry 
On  Guard  Over  Your  Teeth 

Night-time  is  a  danger-time,  because  then  the  germs 
which  cause  decay  can  work  without  interruption. 
Check  them- — before  retiring  use 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

The  common  sense  dentifrice  that  cleanses  safely, 
without  harmful  grit — antiseptically,  checking  decay- 
germs — and  wholesomely,  correcting  acid-mouth. 

Delicious  in  Flavor 

Schools  all  over  the  country  are  now  giving  great 
attention  to  Dental  Hygiene,  and  educators  realize 
that  a  good  dentifrice  of  pleasant  taste  is  necessary 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  children  in  the  regular 
care  of  the  teeth. 

You,  too,  should  join  the  movement 
for  "Good  Teeth — Good  Health.'* 

Begin  today  by  sending  4  cents  postage  for  a  gener-  ^ 
ous  trial  tube. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  89,  199  Fulton  St.,       New  York 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap- 
luxurious,  lasting,  refined. 


